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Notable Sports Records 


During 1984-85, sports fans were treated to many meord-tiecking erionneiness. Here are the major accomplishments of 


the year. 


Baseball 

—Pete. Rose’s 4,192d hit broke Ty Cobb’s 57-year-old re- 
cord for most major league hits. 

—Dwight Gooden, at age 20, became the youngest pitcher 
to win 20 major league games in a season. 

—Tom Seaver became the 17th pitcher to win 300 major 
league games. 

—Phil Niekro became the 18th pitcher to win 300 major 
league games. 

—Rod Carew became the 16th player to collect 3,000 major 
league hits. 

—Nolan Ryan became the first pitcher to record 4,000 
strikeouts. 

-—Vince Coleman’s 110 stolen bases set a major league 
rookie base stealing record. 


Football 

—Walter Payton broke Jimmy Brown’s all-time pro football 
record of 12,312 career rushing yards. 

—San Francisco and Miami became the first Super Bowl 
participants to lose their opening games the following sea- 
son. 

—Eric Dickerson gained 2,105 yards, breaking the NFL re- 
cord for rushing yardage in a season. 

—Dan Marino's 5,084 yards broke the NFL passing yard- 
age record for a season. 

—Mark Clayton’s 18 touchdown receptions broke the NFL 
record for single-season touchdown catches. 

—Art Monk broke the NFL for pass receptions in a season, 
with 106 catches. 


wt 


—Herschel Walker’s 2,411 yards set the USFL record for 
tushing yardage in a season. 


—Eddie Robinson of Gram College set a college foot: 
ball eae for most pater te victories G24). 


Others 

—Bill Elliott collected a $1 million bonus for winning 3 of 
the 4 big NASCAR races. - 

—Mary Decker er Slaney set a women’s world record for the 
mile (4:16.71), 

—Matt Biondi set a world swimming record in the 100- 
meter freestyle (48.95 sec.). ; ; 

—Steve Cram set world records for the mile (3:34.31) and 
1,500-meters (3:29.67). 

ree Loney at age 17, became the youngest Wimbledon 


Mache § Spinks became the first light heavyweight cham- 
pion to win a heavyweight title. 

—Isaih Thomas of the Detroit Pistons broke the NBA re- 
cord for assists (1,123) in a season. 

—Mark Eaton of the Utah Jazz broke the NBA record for _ 
blocked shots (456) in a season. 

—Kareem Abdul-Jabbar became the NBA's all-time leading 
scorer (31,420 pts.). 

—Scotty Bowman set the NHL record for most coaching 
victories (691). 

—Wa Gretzky broke the NHL record for most points 
(47) in a single playoff off series, 

—Spend a Buck won $2.6 million, including a $2 million 
bonus, for winning the Kentucky Derby and 3 New Jer- 
sey stakes races. ; 





Addenda eye ae 








Ambassadors (p, 624) 


Joe M. Rogers shag svasnioe! U.S. ambassador to France 
_ replacing Evan G. Galbraith. 


. = the 
i Awards 
” Nobel Prizes (pp. 346-348) 


Pell meat pba kept Met pt mal 
in medicine was awarded to two Americans, Michael S. 
_ Brown and Joseph L. Goldstein, for their 1973 discovery 
_ that cells of the human body have receptors on their surfaces 
_ that trap and absorb blood-stream particles containing cho- 
lesterol. The University of Texas scientists shared a cash 
» award of $225,000, the highest in the 84-year history of the 
prizes. 

Nobel Memorial Prize in Economics: Franco Modigliani, 

a professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
_ won the Nobel Memorial Prize in Economic Science for his 
E Spay dy work in analyzing the behavior of household sav- 

ers and the functioning of financial markets: The prize car- 
fied'a cash award of about $225,000. 
| Nobel Prize in Physics: Klaus von Klitzing, a West Ger- 
| man computer expert, was awarded the Nobel Prize in phys- 

‘ics for developing an exact way of measuring electrical con- 

ductivity. He was awarded $225,000. 

Nobel Prize in Chemistry: Two Americans, Herbert A. 

_ Hav , director of the Medical Foundation of Buffalo, 

and Jerome Karle, of the Naval Research Laboratory, were 
” awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry. Together, they devel- 
A oped mathematical techniques through which X-ray crystal- 
haat 
: 
\ 
S 


4 can be used directly to deduce the three- 
‘dimensional structure of natural substances vital to the 
chemistry of the human body and of drugs that can be used 
to treat various ailments. They shared the $225,000 award. 
Nobel Peace Prize: International Physicians for the Pre- 
vention of Nuclear War was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
of seu $225,000, for “‘spreading authoritative information 
and ... creating an awareness of the catastrophic conse- 
of atomic warfare.” The organization is based in 
1, with a branch in London. 
i Nobel Prize in Literature: Claude Simon, a leading expo- 
of the French nouveau roman—“new novel”—won the 
Prize in Literature, about $225,000. 


x 


74 Broadcasting and Theater (pp. 354-355), 

. Emmy Awards, by Academy of Television Arts and Sci- 
> 

I 

$ 


4 
2. 


‘tg 


for nighttime. programs, 1984-85: Dramatic series: 
& Lacey, CBS; actress, drama: Tyne Daly, Cagney 
actor, drama: William Daniels, St. Elsewhere, 
NBC; supporting actress: Betty Thomas, Hill Street Blues, 
_ NBC; supporting actor: Edward James Olmos, Miami Vice, 
NBC; Comedy series: The Cosby Show, NBC; actress, com- 
_edy: Jane Curtin, Kate & Allie, CBS; actor, comedy: Robert 
_ Guillaume, Benson, ABC; supporting actress: Rhea Perlman, 
_ Cheers, NBC; supporting actor: John te, Night 
Court, NBC; Drama or comedy special: Do You Remem 
Love?, CBS; Limited series: The Jewel in the Crown, PBS; 
‘Variety, music, or comedy program: Motown Returns to the 
‘ Bee NOC actress, limited series or special: Joanne 
x Do You Remember Love?; actor, limited series 
jal; Richard Crenna, The Rape of Richard Beck, 
< Supporting goa limited series or special: Kim Stan- 
‘ley, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, PBS; meppoag actor, limited 
Series or special: Karl ft Maen Fatal NBC; individual 
sic program: George Hearn, 


or 
- Humanitas Prizes, for TV that enriches human values: 
ee ace Geonen apd, Seen. Copper: The Dollmaker; 
00; John and Tom Fontana, Bye, 
The Cosby Show; $10,000, for anima- 
: Jeffrey Scott, Jim Henson’s 
les Purpura, The Day the 
larried; aews-dooumentary: NBC White 


- 


get] 







ot en Addenda, Late News, Changes 


Paper—Vietnam—Lessons of a Lost War, by Marvin Kalb, 
Anthony Potter, William Turque. 


Miscellaneous (p. 355) 


Astaire Dance Award, by Anglo-American Contemporary 
Dance Foundation, for lifetime achievement in dance: Je- 
rome Robbins. 

Country Music Association Awards: male vocalist, album; 
George Strait, Does Fort Worth Ever Cross Your Mind?; fe- 
male vocalist: Reba McEntire; vocal duo: Anne Murray, 
Dave Loggins; vocal group: the Judds; instrumental group: 
Ricky Skaggs Band; song: God Bless the US. A., Lee Green- 
wood; single: Why Not Me, the Judds; video: All My Rowdy _ 
Friends Are Comin’ Over Tonight, Hank Williams Jr; Hori- 
zon award: Sawyer Brown; Hall of Fame: Flatt and Scruggs; 


’ entertainer: Ricky Skaggs. 


Four Freedoms Awards, by Four Freedoms Foundation, 
for committment to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “Four Free- 
doms’’: Four Freedoms Medal: Rep. Claude Pepper (D., 
Fla.); Freedom of Speech: Dr. Kenneth Clark; Freedom of 
Worship: Elie Wiesel; Freedom from Fear: Isidor L. Rabi; 
Freedom from Want: John Kenneth Galbraith. 

Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts Awards: Merce 
Cunningham, Irene Dunne, Bob Hope, Alan Jay ania 
Frederick Loewe, Beverly Sills. 

MacArthur Foundation fellowships, for outstanding tal- 
ent and creativity, $155,000 to $600,000 each over 5 years: 
Joan Abrahamson, painter, songwriter, organizer of Jeffer- 
son Institute; John Ashbery, poet, writer of fiction and 
drama, ‘professor; John F. Benton, professor of history, spe- 
cialist in medieval history; Harold Bloom, literary critic, 
professor; Valery Chalidze, physicist, publisher, author; Wil- 
liam Cronon, professor of history, author; Merce Cunning- 

» dancer, choreographer; Jared Diamon, membrane 
physiologist, conservationist; Marian Wright Edelman, lead- 
ing advocate for children in welfare, health, juvenile justice, 
family support; Morton Halperin, writer, director of Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union’s National Security Project; Ro- 
bert M, Hayes, founder of Coalition for the Homeless; Ed- 
win L. Hutchins, anthropologist, author; Sam Maloof, 
woodworker, teacher, author; Andrew McGuire, executive 
director of Trauma Center Foundation; Patrick Francis 
Noonan, founder of Conservation Resources Inc.; George F. 
Oster, professor, specialist in mathematical biology; Thomas 
G. Palaima, professor of classics, author; Peter Raven, ee 
nist; Jane Richardson, professor, specialist i in Gi pele a 
classifying protein structures and X-ray Le nga oc pad y of 
proteins; Gregory Schopen, professor, combines philologi 
study of inscriptions with archeological data; Franklin Seb 
professor of biology; J. Richard Steffy, ptofessor, specialist 
in nautical archeology and in restoring historic ship-wrecked 
vessels; Ellen Stewart, producer, manager, and director of 
La Mama, an Off- Broadway theater; Paul Taylor, 
dancer, choreographer; Shing-Tung Yau, professor of math- 
ematics. 


Arts and Media (p. 369) 


Miss Mississippi, Susan Akin, was named Miss America 
for 1986. 


Canada (p. 700) 


Quebec: Pierre Marc Johnson was elected, Sept. 29, as the 
leader of the Parti Québécois and as Premier of Quebec. He 
succeeded Premier René Lévesque, who stepped down. 


Chronology (p. 906-907) 


Turner abandoned his attempt to take over CBS, Aug. 7, 
and announced that Turner Broadcasting would buy 
MGM/UA, Entertainment Co., a producer and distributor 
of films and television programs. 

Arthur Walker was found guilty, Aug, 9, of espionage and 
conspiracy after a nonjury trial conducted § in federal district 
court in Norfolk. - 
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Corporate Mergers (p. 113) - 


R.J. Reynolds acquired Nabisco for $4.9 billion; Philip 
Morris acquired General Foods for $5.8 billion; General 
Motors acquired Hughes Aircraft for $5 billion. 


Earthquakes (p. 688) 


The offical death toll for the July 28, 1976 earthquake in 
Tangshan, China is 242,000. 


Mayors (pp. 253; 255) 


Atlanta: Andrew Young was reelected mayor. 
There is no Bloomfield, Minn.; the correct name of the 
city is Bloomington. 


" 


National Defense (p. 325) 


Adm-~ William J. Crowe Jr. was sworn in, Oct. 1, as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He succeeded Gen. 
John W. Vessey Jr. to become the 11th Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. : 


Nations of the World (pp. 535-621) 


Bolivia; Victor Paz Estenssoro was elected president. 

Egypt: Ali Lutfy was chosen prime minister replacing Ka- 
mal Hassan Ali. 

Guyana: Prime Minister Desmond Hoyte became presi- 
dent upon the death of Linden Forbes Sampson Burnham. 

Nigeria: Maj. Gen.: Ibrahim Babangida became head of 
government in a bloodless military coup. 

Panama: Vice President Eric Arturo Delvalle became 
peat following the resignation of Nicolas Ardito Bar- 
etta. , 

Portugal: Anibal Cavaco Silva was elected prime minister. 

Uganda: Lieut. Gen. Tito Okello became head of state fol- 
lowing the overthrow of President Milton Obote. 


Population (p. 226) ae 

Poverty: The national poverty rate declined in 1984 by 
nine-tenths of a percentage point, to 14.4 percent, the largest 
one-year decrease in more than a decade. The total number 
of poor in the U.S. declined by 1.8 million, from 35.5 
million in 1983 to 33.7 million in 1984. A family of four was 
classified as poor if it had cash income of less than $10,609 
in 1984. ip overall lsc ae for Sat oe : de- 
clined by 1.9 percent, from 35.7 percent to to 33. - 
cent in 1984. The poverty rate for whites dropped from 122 
percent in 1983 ot 11.5 percent in 1984. The rate for Hispan- 
ics rose from 28.1 api to 1983 to 28.4 percent in 1984. 

The poverty rate for families headed by women 
from 36.1 percent in 1983 to 34.5 percent in 1984. The num~- 
ber of people living in such families declined by 408,000, to 
16.4 million, the biggest drop since 1966. Families headed 
by women accounted for 16 percent of all families and 48 
t of poor families in 1984. Of the 2.1 million black 


ilies below the poverty level, 1.5 million were headed by 


women. 
United States (p. 451) 


The Constitution. The proposed “D.C. Representation 
Amendment” became inoperative on Aug. 22 as only 16 of 


the required 38 states had given approval for ratification. 


U.S, Population (pp, 270-271) 


California: The area codes for George AFB, Ramona, and 
Ridgecrest should be 619, not 714. 
a The zip code for Belleview should be 32620, not 
32506. : ees it 
Towa: The correct designation for Clear Lake City should 
be Clear Lake, not Clear Lake City. ? 
U.S. Government (p. 321) 


Margaret M. Heckler, Secretary of Health and Human — 


Services, was named ambassador to Ireland. 





Ten Most Dramatic Sports Events, Nov. 1984—Oct. 1985 


Selected by The World Almanac Sports Staff 


—Villanova Univ. upset number one ranked defending 
champion Georgetown Univ., 66-64, to win the NCAA bas- 
ketball.championship. It was the first NCAA basketball title 
for the Wildcats. 

_—Pete Rose of the Cineinnati Reds collected his 4,192d 
hit to break Ty Cobb’s 57-year-old record for most major 
league hits. The historic blow was a single off Eric Show of 
the San Diego Padres. 

—Doug Flutie threw a 64-yard touchdown pass on the 
final play of the game to lead Boston College to a 47-45 vic- 
tory over national champion Miami Univ. Flutie’s 472 pass- 
ing yards in the game allowed him to become the first 
10,000-yard passer in major-college history. i 

—Seventeen-year-old Boris Becker of West Germany be- 

came Wimbledon’s youngest champion when he won the 
All-England men’s singles title. He deféated Kevin Curren 
in the finals, 6-3, 6-7, 6-4. 
. —Eric Dickerson of the Los Angeles Rams gained 215 
yards rushing against the Houston Oilers to pass O.J. Simp- 
son’s single-season NFL rushing record of 2,003 yards. 
Dickerson finished the season with 2,105 yards rushing. 


—Steve Cram of Great Britain ran a mile in 3 minutes 
34.31 seconds to set a new world record. He shaved 1,02 
seconds off the previous record set by countryman Sebastian 


Coe in 1981. 
—The Los Angeles Lakers defeated the defending cham- 


pion Boston Celtics 111-100 to win the NBA championship 
series 4 games to 2. It was the 4th NBA championship for — 


the Lakers. 


—Dwight Gooden of the N.Y. Mets defeated the San 
Diego Padres 9-3, for his 20th win of the season. He became — 


the youngest 20-game winner in major league history. _ 
—The Kansas City Royals defeated the St. Louis Cardi- 


nals in the 1985 World Series after trailing 3 games to 1. The — 


Royals became the Ist team to win the Series after losing the 
first two games at home. f } 
—Michael Spinks won a 15-round decision over Larry 
Holmes to become the first light heavyweight champion to 
win the heavyweight title. Holmes, recognized as champion 
by the International Boxing Federation and most boxing 


fans, had hoped to equal Rocky Marciano’s heavyweight — 


record of 49 consecutive wins. 
7 


National Spelling Bee Champions © 


The Scripps Howard National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps Howard Newpapers and other leadi newpapers sines 1939, 
was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal in 1928" Children under 16 yearn age and not beyond the eighth grade are eli- 
gible to compete for cash prizes.at the finals, which are held annually in Washington, D.C. - ‘ 


In the 1985 spel 


spelidown, the runner-up missed “farrago” (mixture, confused assemblage). The winner spelled it correctly, and also 
the final word, “milieu” (environment, setting). Recent winners are: : 


1984 — 1. Dan Greenblatt, 13, Sterling, Va. (Loudoun Times-Mirror, Leesburg, Va.). 2. Amy MeWhirter, 13, St. 


ald Palladium, Benton Harbor/St. 
Kansas City, Mo. (The 


Joseph, Mich.). 3. Jennifer Poole, 13, Alexandria, Va. (Journal Newspapers, Wash. D. 


Mich, (Her- 
1985 — 1. Balu Natarajan, 13, reat Brook, Ill. (Chicago Tribune). 2. Kate Lingley, Oe tora Me. (Maine Find Tale- j 
* Examiner, Independence; Mo.). “ ‘ a 


gram, Portland). 3. Tanya Z. Solomon, 1 


ia 
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The Top 10 News Stories 

World atiention was riveted on Beirut, Lebanon, for 17 days in June while Shiite Muslim extremists held hostages 
seized from a TWA airliner enroute from Athens to Rome; one American was killed before all the hostages 
were freed. 

In the wake of continued Congressional and growing international economic pressure against aparhe, US. Pres. 
Ronald Reagan ordered partial sanctions against the South African government while 11- Western European 

_ nations imposed trade, cultural and military sanctions. | 

Laying out improvement of the economy as his most important goal, 54-year-old Mikhail Gorbachev succeeded 
Konstantin Chernenko as leader of the USSR; his comparative youth and energy presaged that he would have 
a major influence on Soviet and world affairs for many years. 

Lethal gas leaked from a Union Carbide plant in Bhopal, India, and drifted thtough two densely populated slum 
neighborhoods, bringing death to more than 2,000 persons. 

Young, old and virtually all other major demographic groups gave majority support to Pres. Ronald Reagan, 
re-electing him in a landslide victory at age 73 as the oldest president in U.S. history. 

Four Palestinian hijackers who had seized the Italian cruise ship Achille Lauro were intercepted in mid-flight from 
Cairo to Tunis by U.S. planes and forced to land on Italian territory as the U.S. disputed Egyptian handling 
of the affair; one American was killed by the hijackers. 

Tens of thousands were made homeless and aver 5,000 persons killed when a powerful earthquake. sent deadly 
shockwaves through central and southwest Mexico, causing the heaviest devastation in Mexico City. 

Ongoing coverage of and concern about the spread of AIDS was brought home to millions of Americans by the death - 
of actor Rock Hudson, a victim of the disease. 

Millions of dollars, some $70 million in all, were raised in a 17-hour “Live Aid” rock concert broadcast on radio and 
TV for the starving people of Africa, whost plight had attracted worldwide concern and aid throughout the 
year. 

Plane crashes dominated the headlines, taking the lives of over 1,400 persons; in the greatest tragedy in airline history, 
520 persons died in August when.a Japan Air Lines Boeing 747 crashed into a mountain northwest of Tokyo. 





Medical Technology in 1985: Life and Death Decisions 


On September-29, 1985, the New York Times reported implanted. Murray P. Haydon, the retired auto worker who 
that the Massachusetts Institute of Technology had entered _—_ received the third Jarvik-7 heart, experienced internal bleed- 
“a period of serious reappraisal,” in response to some feeling ing and breathing problems requiring surgery, connection tc 
that M.I-T. graduates were “too-narrow, too technical and a mechanical respirater, and a tracheotomy in-the six weeks 
insufficiently concerned: with social questions.” Samuel Jj. following the transplant. : 
Keyser, the new associate provost for educational programs The fourth Jarvik-7 recipient, a Swede and the first pesca 
and policy, expressed concern about “the social, political outside the U.S. to receive an artificial heart, was named by 
and economic implications of technological innovation.” Dr. his country’s press as Leif Stenberg, Sweden's. suspected 


Keyser said, “I wonder if we are introducing that sufficient _ “gangster king” in the 1960s and 1970s, and at the time of — 


ly—I mean the wise use of science and technology.” the transplant under indictment for tax fraud. 

The wise use of science and technology was of increasing Jack C. Burcham, the 62-year-cld retited railroad engineer 
concern to many Americans in 1985. In particular, advances who was the fifth and oldest person to receive a permanent 
‘in medical technology and the life-and-death decisions that — artificial heart, died after 10 days—the shortest span yet. An 
were the aftermath of these advances made headlines and = autopsy revealed that large blood clots had formed outside 


created controversy. a, the Jarvik-7 and cut off his blood flow by compressing a re- 
Maining part of his natural heart to which the artificial heart 
“Baby Fae” api with Baboon Heart was attached. Dr. William C. DeVries, who had performed 


A two-week-old infant, known as “Baby Fae,” became the fave een honed by ie mpan ee ee 
first human to be implanted with the heart of a baboon. The 
child died two weeks later. Officials at Loma Linda Univer- 
sity Medical Center e oo shen that they New Survival Record Set 
the bubba heart Br Leonard Bailey: whe headed hen’ Meanwhile, William J. Shroeder surpassed the survival 
gical team, referred to the failure to seek a human heart do- record of 112 days set by pioneer mechanical heart recipient 
nor before resorting to a baboon as “an oversight.” Ques- Dr. Barney Clark. Shroeder became the first artificial heart 


tions were raised as to whether physicians had adequately Patient to leave the hospital when he was moved from 


informed Baby Fae’s parents of the risks and alternatives Humana Hospital's Louisville facility to a specially 


' subseq jonal equi} nearby apartment owned by the hospital. How- 
ag hha that wile doctors toe gives fo parents ever, he was readmitted to the hospital a month later, after a 
‘sufficient information, they had overstated’ the baby’s CAT scan showed he had suffered a brain hemorrhage. In 
chances for survival. Later, Dr. Bailey acknowledged that an the May issue of Life magazine, William Shroeder’s wife, 
autopsy had revealed that the baby had died because the ba- pd said she age no longer so fecisaten a her hus- 

- boon’. hi : ’'s prospects. “I see it as more of a research experiment. 
Riad Sy pede net nates. Nes, The ae be a oe more eaeisise (doctors) will 

ms get,” she said. “Only for us, it’s so sometimes.” 
Artificial Hearts Implanted As of late 1985, of the six people implanted with Jarvik-7 


ny ser nga ae tice ites ‘ De cea ialames est nace rar bey nara Barney Clark : 


Beri ie: 35 
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and Jack Burcham, both of-whom pad died. Dr. Claude 
Lenfant, director of the National Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute said earlier in the year that the experience of Dr. 
DeVries and the Humana program had made him “ex- 
tremely cautious about the future of the artificial heart.” 


Unsanctioned Heart Implanted 


A University of Arizona surgical team, led by Dr. Jack G. 
Copeland, implanted a different type of artificial heart in 
Thomas Creighton, a dying 32-year-old man, after his body 
had rejected a transplanted human heart. The day after the 
artificial heart. transplant, the man received another human 
heart. He died the next day, of complications from the un- 
precedented triple operation. The artificial heart had been 
tested about four times in calves, the longest for about 12 
hours, but had never been used in a human and had not 
been approved by the Food and Drug Administration. Dr. 
Copeland said the situation had. been desperate, and “my 
conscience is clear.” Reportedly, the FDA sent a letter of 
“mild rebuke” to the medical center for the use of the unau- 
thorized artificial heart. 

For the first time, a Jarvik-7 artificial heart was implanted 
temporarily, as a bridge to a human heart transplant. Mi- 
chael Drummond, the 25-year-old recipient, suffered mild 
strokes seven days after the artificial implant and two days 
before the human transplant. 

All these cases raised questions as to the ethics, costs, and 
usefulness of advances in medical technology. The same sort 
of questions came up before Congress and the courts. _ 


“Right to Life” Victory 


In late 1984, Congress passed and Pres. Reagan signed a 
bipartisan compromise bili designed to prevent child abuse. 
The law included provisions that would withhold federal 
funds from states that had not set up procedures for pre- 
venting the medical neglect of infants with life-threatening 
handicaps and permitting the prosecution of medical person- 
nel who withheld treatment from such infants. Although 
several exceptions were cited in which lifesaving efforts 
could be denied, including cases when the baby was-“‘tirre- 
trievably comatose” or would not survive even with treat- 
ment, the law said: If the child would benefit, doctors must 
treat it; parents would not be permitted a veto. 

The action was considered a victory for “right to life” ad- 
vocates and a response to the cases of “Baby Doe” and 
“Baby Jane Doe,” severely handicapped infants born in 
1982 in Bloomington, Indiana and 1984 on Long Island, 
New York, respectively. The federal government had gone 
to court to demand the medical records of these infants, af- 
ter their doctors and parentS had decided to withhold sur- 
gery or other medical treatment in the belief it would be fu- 
tile. The federal government charged that decisions against 
treatment represented discrimination because of the babies’ 
er his In both cases, the courts rejected the federal de- 
mands. 

On June 17, 1985, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed to de- 
cide whether federal law to protect the handicapped against 
discrimination also applied to the treatment of severely dis- 
abled newborn infants denied life-prolonging treatment. 
However, the “Baby Doe” Provisions of the previously 
passed child-abuse bill made the high court’s decision less 
significant. 


“Right to Die” Rulings 


“The old, as igs ol as ae oung, became the focus of contro- 
_versial cases. On , 1984, a California appeals court 
ruled that a Joyemaid man who was suffering from five 
usually fatal diseases had the constitutional right to refuse 
medical treatment. William F. Bartling, who died on Nov. 6, 
had sought to be disconnected from the respirator that had 
sustained him for six months. The court ruled that the pa- 
tient’s right to die naturally outweighed the arguments of 
the Glendale Adventist Medical Center, which had main- 
tained that medical ethics and the responsibility to preserve 
life prevented the hospital and the patient's physicians from 
removing the respirator. 
On Jan. 17, 1985, the New Jersey Supreme Court ruled 
that all life-sustaining medical treatment, including feeding 


tubes, could be withheld or withdrawn from an 84-year-old 
nursing home patient, Clare Conroy, who was terminally ill 
and nd had “no cognitive abilities,” with the provision that this 
was what the patient would have wanted. The ruling came 
nine years after the court’s landmark decision that allowed 
Karen Ann Quinlan to be removed from a respirator. The 
new decision went a step further, since removing a we 
from a respirator would not necessarily cause death, but 
withholding or withdrawing a feeding tube would almost 
certainly cause death, often within a week. 

The court cited several “best interest tests” to be = 
before any withdrawal of life support from an incompeten' 
patient: First, an effort must be made to determine what the 
patient said on the issue while competent; second, if no evi- 
dence is available, the patient’s family and physicians must 
measure whether the burden of the patient’s life would out- 

igh the benefits that the patient would derive from life; 
and third, the “unavoidable, recurring, and severe pain” of a 
patient’s life with treatment must be such that the effect of 
administering life-sustaining treatment would be “inhu- 
mane.” 

Clare Conroy died of natural causes on Feb. 15, 1983, 13 
days after the order to remove her feeding tube was issued 
by a N.J. Superior Court judge and stayed by the A) ao 
Division. The appeal was made even though the deai 
it moot. The decision was considered a sweeping victory for 
advocates of what was being called “the right to die.” Al- 
ea the ruling was binding only in New Jersey, it was 

ed to.be as influential throughout the country as the 

had been in the Karen Ann Quinlan case. Because of 
the latter, more than 35. states already had “brain death” 
laws that allowed respirators to be withdrawn when the pa- 
tient no longer showed any sign of brain activity. The need 
for further guidelines such as the Clare Conroy ruling was 
expected to grow, since the nation’s elderly population had 
reached a rate of growth twice that of other sectors of the 
population. 

The ruling that all life-support systems could be withheld 
from both competent and incompetent terminally ill pa- 
tients, if that was what they wanted or would have wanted, 
was overwhelmingly endorsed by Americans in a Gallup 
poll taken one week later. Across the country, 81 percent of ~ 
those polled favored the decision, with only 13 percent in 
opposition. 

However, Karen Ann Quinlan’ '$ parents, jesigeetien their 
attorney, said that they had no intention of 
— to withdraw her feeding tube. On June 11, 1 Epa 

n Quinlan died at age 31 in a nursing home in Morris 
Plains New Jersey, of pulmonary failure following pneumo- 
nia. She had spent the last third of her life in a coma. 


Questions Remaining 


It remained unclear how the Conroy ruling would apply 
to younger nursing-home patients in a similar situation; or 
to similar patients in hospitals, or to institutionalized se- 


» verely retarded individuals. 


Some expressed concern that the ruling could be misinter- 
preted, especially because of pressure for health-care cost 
contain: impart leading doctors or health care pescaaet to 
stop treatment prematurely. 

In many cases, the questions remained: Now that ce 
vances in medical technology meant that the dying 


should be done in case of disagreement? 


Who Should Decide? 


Disagreements were dramatized in courts across the coun- 
try in late 1984 and 1985. In California, Dr. Neil L. Barber 
and Dr. Robert J. Nejdl, who acceded to family requests 
discontinue life-sustaining treatment for a severely brain 
damaged comatose patient, Clarence Herbert, were charged 
with murder and conspiracy. The indictments were later dis- 
missed, but doctors and nurses in many states cited the case 
and 16 costs tee ed ee ee 
utations to support their fears of possible 

In- Leo) pel bondi Eh John Kraii injected a lethal 
drug into an 81-year-old friend suffering from Alzheimer’s 
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and severe gangrene that probably wank have re- 
the amputation of his legs. Dr. Kraii, who at age 76 
> still made house calls and had become a local legend for his 
powers of healing and acts of generosity, was arrested and 
charged with second-degree murder. Although townspeople 
tallied to his defense, sending letters of support to his family 
and besieging the prosecutor’s office with calls and letters 
asking that the murder charges be dropped, the 
mained. Three weeks after his arrest, Dr. Kraii was found 
dead, with a suicide note. 

Thomas P, Engel, a Milwaukee nurse, disconnected the 
life-support system of an elderly stroke victim, in accordance 
with the wishes of the patient's family. Mr. Engel was 
_ charged with practicing medicine without a license, pleaded 
no contest, and received a 20-month suspended sentence. At 
a Wisconsin Board of Nursing license-revocation hearing, 
Mr. Engel’s defense involved his claim that a nurse, who 
knows the patient and family more intimately than a visiting 
doctor, can be an effective advocate of the patient’s interest 
instead of a passive extension of the doctor’s will, Mr. Eng- 
el’s license was revoked for*a year, after which he could be 
relicensed if he met certain conditions. 

In Florida, Roswell Gilbert, a 75-year-old engineer, was 


' sentenced to 25 years in prison with no chance of parole, 


\ 


1 


ff 


after a jury convicted him of first-degree murder in the fatal 
shooting of his wife of 51 years, Emily. Mr. Gilbert used a 
_tmercy killing defense, based on his wile’s having been incur- 
ably ill with Alzheimer’s disease and osteoporosis. The pros- 
ecutor successfully argued that his action had been a “‘con- 
venience.” 


Groups Made Life-and-Death Decisions 


Not only individual patients, families, physicians, nurses, 
and judges made life-and-death decisions, groups did as 
well. The advice of two independent biomedical ethics com- 


_ -Mittees was the basis for a Minnesota Supreme Court deci- 


‘ 
i 


ul 


sion to disconnect the respirator of Rudolfo Torres, who 
had been comatose, with irreversible brain damage, for 16. 


months. 


The President’s Commission for the Study of Ethical 
Problems in Medicine found that in 1982 less than one per- 


‘eent of the country’s hospitals had ethics committees. By 


1984, the number had probably mushroomed to almost ten 


_ percent, and it was estimated that within five years virtually 


“ 


) 


every American hospital would have an ethics committee. 
As of 1985, most committets stressed education, discussing 
ethical issues with hospital personnel; many committees de- 
veloped hospital policies and guidelines for medical care; 


' some advised patients, families, and doctors. However, 


j 


i 


§ 
; 


, 


"mune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) grew d 


many hospital ethics committees did not keep formal min- 
utes because these could be used by ‘a district attorney to 
- prove murder conspiracy, 

Still other groups who made life-and-death decisions: not 
only met without minutes, they met out of sight. Increas- 
ingly, families, doctors, hospital administrators; and some- 


re. 


times lawyers came together to decide when and how to end 
life-sustaining treatment in a procedure referred to as “nego- 
tiated death.” 
Also, “living wills,” which made explicit an_individual’s 
advance directions regarding the stopping of life-sustaining _ 
procedures, were recognized in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia, although not necessarily followed. 

Three large organizations worked for the adoption of the 

“right to die”: The Society for the Right to Die, and Con- 
cern for Dying, both in New York City, and both off-shoots 
of an earlier organization, advocated passive euthanasia—al- 
lowing an individual to decide whether to live or die; the 
Hemlock Society, in Los Angeles, went further, maintaining 
that those who wanted to commit suicide should not only 
have medical treatment stopped on demand, but should be 
able to receive active assistance in dying. 


Further Advances in Technology 


By the end of 1985, several directions for even further ad- 
vances in medical technology had come into focus. A study 
by a panel of experts for the National Institutes of Health 
had enthusiastically endorsed further research into artificial 
hearts. The New York Times reported that researchers had 
begun to design improvements in the Jarvik-7 artificial heart 
to correct a design flaw that could explain the strokes that 
had seriously complicated its use. A second artificial heart, 
developed by Dr. William S. Pierce of Penn State’s Hershey 
Medical Center, had been Lspprowes by the FDA, According 
to U.S. News and World R nea other researchers were test- 
ing such devices as artificial skin grown in the lad; flexible, 
polyurethane blood is; an implanted, insulin-producing 
artificial pancreas; and an ‘artificial eye consisting of a grid 
of 64 electrodes to be implanted in the brain. A panel had 
been named to advise the Secretary of Health and Human 
Sree on improving the nation’s organ transplant net- 
work. 

In the Fali of 1985, the National Institutes of Health ap- 
proved national guidelines for a revolutionary type of medi- 
cal treatment—gene therapy. This would improve trans- ~ 
planting genes into a patient’s body cells to correct an 
otherwise incurable disease. Although the guidelines specifi- 
cally excluded any experimental treatment to produce effects 
that would pass from one generation to the next, this was a 


‘logical possibility for future research. 


Also in the Fall of 1985, Betty Rollins, a TV news com- 
mentator, published a book called Last Wish. The book de- 
scribed the ordeal experienced by Miss Rollins when her 
mother, terminally ill with cancer, asked her help in commit- 
ting suicide. Miss Rollins, who said her mother was her best 
friend, agonized over the moral and legal issues involved. 
Then she provided her mother with the pills she had been 
advised (by a physician outside the U.S.) would kill her, and 
sat with her husband at her mother’s side while her mother 
swallowed the pills, thanked her, and died. The ag 
quickly became a bestseller. 


Public Concern about AIDS 


Public concern about the deadly condition: eraaes on 
as the 
number of victims increased to 15,000 worldwide, with the 
_ Great majority—13,074—in the United States. Fifty-one per- 
cent of those polled by the New York Times/CBS News, 
cc 9, ranked AIDS as the second most serious medical 
problem in America, behind cancer but ahead of heart dis- 
ease, the country’s leading cause of death. 
According to the federal Centers for Disease Control in 
cag the overwhelming evidence was that AIDS could be 
through intimate sexual contact, use of a con- 
ey Sete ath needle, transfusion of blood contain- 
ing the virus, or, in the case of newborns, infection while in 


_ the womb, during birth, or from breast milk of a mother 
_ with the virus. Nevertheless, the Times/CBS poll found that 
about half the American believed AIDS could be 





transmitted through casual contact, such as sharing a drink- 
ing glass. Federal scientists reiterated that male homosexuals 


and intravenous drug users remained the groups at greatest 


A 


risk. They said a few people receiving blood transfusions had — 
also been striken, but a test had been developed that ap- 
peared to safeguard the nation’s blood supply. : 

The announcement in July that actor Rock Hudson, who - 
died Oct. 2, had AIDS increased public awareness of the cri~ 
sis. A House Appropriations subcommittee voted, Sept. 13, 
to double the suggested budget for research on AIDS and to 
increase funds for education and public health programs. 
The opening of schools in September promoted debate on 
whether children with AIDS should be admitted to class- 
rooms. In Queens, New York, parents kept up to 12,000 
children out of classes after a girl with AIDS received per- 
mission from the city to enroll. Smaller demonstrations and 
occasional legal battles occurred elsewhere. Wisconsin's 
largest insurance companies announced, Sept. 17, that they 
were considering excluding coverage of the disease, because 
of the rising number of health claims by AIDS victims com- 
bined with a new statelaw that made it difficult to deter- 
mine whether policyholders had AIDS. (continued) 
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In addition, legislators throughout the U.S., on all levels 

of government, have adopted or proposed laws and guide- 

- lines, ranging from quarantining AIDS victims to blood 
tests for workers, in connection with AIDS. 

The three leading federal science administrators responsi- 
ble for research on AIDS sought to reassure the 
Sept. 19, sayin, that an “epidemic of fear was “absolutely 
unnecessary," ey said that the syndrome did not appear 
to be spreading appreciably beyond the high-risk groups and 
that it posed virtually no threat to schoo! children and oth- 
ers who had casual contact with its victims. However, Dr. 
Walter Dowdle, an official at the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, said there was some concern that AIDS would, to a 


public,, 


small degree, ae from women prostitutes who used 


drugs to heterosexual men. 

In ga leon on Sept. 19, more than 2,500 at- 
tended a fund-raiser to fight AIDS. Pres. R 
sent a tel that his administration had mai 


legram declaring 

“top jority” of halting the spread of AIDS, The World 
Health Organization announced, Sept. 28, that it had won 
the and financial ort needed to launch a world- 
wide fight against AIDS. main objective of the effort 
would be to coordinate research in various countries and 
provide a central repository for analyzing data. 

June Foley 


Heroes of Young America: The Sixth Annual Poll \ 


In our sixth annual polling of high school students all 
across America, Eddie Murphy has taken the highest honor 
as “Top Hero” of Young America. Teenagers were asked to 
select those individuals th public life they admire most. The 
poriecrta was made in 9 categories, 

Students in grades 8 through 12 voted in their classrooms 
in selected schools across the United States. The schools, 
chosen to participate through The World Almanac's co- 
sponsoring newspapers, represented a geographic cross- 
section of the United States in both suburban and intercity 

» schools, 


| ‘The Top Hero Category 


Eddie Murphy, who first gained fame on “Saturday Night 
ie me most pean sg in the hit ware fe 

ills placed second in last year’s voting for the Top 
Hero category. In this year’s poll, he was followed, in order 
of ranking, by Ronald en Bill pre Prince, Lips Sand 
Stallone, Clint Eastwood, Debbie 
Madonna, Hoy Lon ion, theese Renee: Eddie Van 
Halen, and Harrison Ford. 

A quick look at the other categories shows that six of the 
contenders for Top Hero were also winners in their a 
ual categories. 


Top Hero 
Eddie Murphy, comic actor. 
Movie Performers/Non-comedy Sports 


Clint Eastwood, actor, Sudden Impact, City Heat. 
Brooke Shields, actress, model, 
Television Performers/Non-comedy 


Tom Selleck, actor, “Magnum, P.I." 

Debbie Allen, actress, dancer, “Fame.” 

Comedy 

Eddie Murphy, TV comic, “Saturday Night Live,” Bev- 
erly Hills Cop, 

Goldie Hawn, actress, Private Benjamin, Protocol. 

Music and Dance 


Prince, pop singer, film star, Purple Rain. 
Madonna, pop singer. 


Michael Jordan, basketball star, Chicago Buills. 
Mary Lou Retton, gymnast, 1984 Olympic gold medalist, 
» News and Sports Media 


Andy Rooney, CBS commentator, ‘60 Minutes.” 
Barbara Walters, TV journalist, ABC News. 
Atists and Writers 


Stephen King, author, Christine, Pet Sematary. 
Judy Blume, author, Superfudge, Are You There, God. . .? 
Newsmakers F 





Neil Armstrong, former astronaut, the first man on the 


moon. 


Geraldine Ferraro, 1984 vice-presidential candidate. 





America’s 25 Most Influential Women in 1985 


The following women were chosen in a World Almanac poll by editors at daily newspapers across the U.S. First place in the balloting 


went to Katharine Graham, the chair of the Washington Post Company. 


Arts 
Judy Blume, author of novels for children and adults. 
Beverly Sills, general director of the New York City Opera. 


Business 
Mary Kay Ash, founder and chair of Mary Kay Cosmetics. 
Katharine Graham, chair of the Washington Post Co. 


Education, Scholars, Scientists 
Sally Ride, first U.S, woman astronaut, 
Barbara Jordan, professor, former U.S. representative (D., Tex.). 
Barbara Tuchman, historian and author. 


Entertainment 
Jane Fonda, actress, author of bestselling exercise books, 
Katharine Hepburn, actress, 4-time winner of sas wes Award, 


Government 
Elizabeth Dole, U,8, Secretary of Transportation, 
Geraldine Ferraro, 1984 U.S, vice-presidential candidate, 
Jeane J, Kirkpatrick, former UN ambassador, 


Sandra Day O'Connor, U.S. Supreme Court justice. 
Nancy Reagan, First Lady. 
Media 
bo Bombeck, humorist, author of syndicated column and best- 


Ellen Goodman, syndicated Boston Globe columnist. 
Ann Landers, syndicated advice columnist. 
Abigail Van Buren, syndicated advice columnist. 


Social Activists 
Coretta Scott King, civil rights leader. 
Candy Lightner, founder, Mothers Against Drunk Drivers, 
Gloria Steinem, women's rights leader, editor of Ms magazine. _ 
Betty Ford, former First Lady, advocate of drug/aicohol camerd 
treatment, 


Chris Evert Lloyd, tennis player, 6-time U.S. Peta os ea 
ene heat tennis player, 6-time Wimbledon singles 
Mary Lou Retton, gymnast, winner of two Olympic god medal 
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_ When OMNI magazine debuted in October 1978, its edi- 
__ tors described their creation as “the magazine of the future.” 
‘Since then, OMNI’s unchanging focus on the future has 
= it one of the most widely read and influential maga- 
ri eee ow published. Here the ites of OMNI offer their 
3 


of things to come. 


1987 


“deep in debt, watch helplessly as their crops vanish into the 
“mouths of more than 100 billion 17-year locusts. Many in 
_ the Great Plains report 


a 


t Biblical Plague Returns — American farmers, already 


total crop losses. Entomologists, Xe 
hh to undersanding the insects’ periodic migrations, offer 
of controlling them soon. 


1988 


— The U.S, Food and Drug Ad- 
first practical memory booster. The 
pane. made from a hormone called vasopressin, does little to 
tal senile memory loss, but prime-of-life users report enor- 

ly better recall. Some even complain that the flood of 


1989 


Psychic Power Upheld — Researchers at Duke University 
ince that people can perform feats of mind over matter. 
ten years of study, subjects have managed to alter the 
it which radioactive isotopes decay in a sealed box. Al- 
no one has any idea about how they do it, almost 
me seems to have some of this ability. The announce- 
t Erorevokes a furor among scientists, but many say the 





i 


ie 
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experiments seem valid. No one sees sod practical use for 
the puzzling talent. 
1990 


Scourge Conquered — The first human malaria 
reaches clinical use. Developed at New. York Uni- 
the preventive is made from a gene-cloned ‘Protein 
id on the cell surface of the malaria parasite, It is effec- 

st all four species that infect human beings. Ma- 
icts more than 220 million people worldwide, killing 
million per year in Africa alone. 


1991 


Food Makers Tout Sweet — Madison Avenue is pushing 
_@ new artificial sweetener based on a compound extracted 
" from a plant called “sweet herb” by the Aztecs. The natural 
4 , called hernandulcin, is 1,000 times sweeter than 
sugar but has a bitter aftertaste. The synthetic version, now 
entering soft drinks, reportedly avoids that problem. Unlike 
“-plolangd it aparently does not enter the brain and there- 

fore poses no risk of altered mental function or behavior. 


1 core 1992 oe Ve 
Natural Hormone Eases Hypertension — Physicians at 
the National Institutes of Health say a hormone produced 
by the heart, that resists other drugs, is ready for use in 
treating high blood pressure. Known as auriculin, the com- 
‘ id lowers blood pressure by relaxing the vessels and 
Beains sodium and fluid excretion. How the body coor- 
dinates these three functions was a mystery until 
‘mone was discovered eight years ago. 


1995 


__ Probe to Steal a Piece of the Sun — NASA scientists 
“five ~~ Parepe! cn Jupii brake oe tn 
ging past Jupiter to its speed, t 
“reer Ater vain pit the sun early in 999 and 
_ pass near eee Lag! incandescent surface. Starprobe will take 
Pepe victnres of the sun and map its magnetic field, but 
prize will be a small ba of the atmosphere’s ma- 
terial for analysis, The probe will swing out to Jupiter and 
a ous four years for further study and peppy 





ae 
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1996 


Cancer Studies Sabotaged — Researchers at the National 
Cancer Institute announce that more than 200 research 
projects budgeted at nearly $25 million must be re-done be- 
cause suppliers sold experimenters mixed-breed mice instead 
of pure-breds. Similar mishaps some 15 years ago ruined 
pon oe yiimey for more than five years before they were dis- 
covered, 


1997 


Electricity Makes High-Powered Students — A private 
high school in California sets up the first classroom with 
coils to bathe students in a pulsed electromagnetic field 
while they work. Tests since the 1970s have shown that 
pulsed fields can aid memory, or hinder it, depending on 
their frequency and strength. Teachers say this one helps 
children memorize multiplication tables and foreign- 
language vocabulary, but does little for tasks that demand 
reasoning. Similar fields have been used to heal bones, speed 
growth of damaged nerves, and inhibit tumors. 


1999 


Gene Map Nears Finish — In each cell, we carry a com- 
plete genetic plan for the human body, some 100,000 genes 
in all. After more than 20 years of work, scientists have al- 
most finished mapping the sites of these hereditary factors 
on the chromosomes within the cell nucleus. They predict 
that the effort will soon yield cures for such ills as cystic fi- 
brosis, Huntington’s chorea, and many forms of cancer. 


2003 


Fusion Power Station Opens —- The first demonstration- 
scale fusion generator produces its first power this year, 
some three years later than once forecast. Based on pioneer- 
ing work at Princeton University in the 1980s, the test de- 
vice can power a small city. A full-sized test facility should 
go on-line within ten years; two could supply all of New 
York City with electricity. Commercial generators will fol- 
low whenever politics allow. Cost of fusion power is only 
slightly more than that of an-oil-fired generator, and aif pol- 
lution is avoided. 


2005 


World Water Shortage Grows — North Africa and the 
Middle East are now using all the water they store from rain 
each year, according to the Worldwatch Institute. Future 
droughts there are expected to cause massive suffering. 
Nearing this condition are southern and eastern Europe and 
central and 1 eat In the Samy ee de- 
pendent on deep is, falling water tables threaten perma- 
nent shortages, while the huge Ogallala aquifer, which wa- 
ters the Midwest, is expected to.run dry within 20 years. 
Pollution has made one-fourth of the world’s usable water 
supply unfit to drink, 


2019 


Butlerbots Clean Up — The consumer electronics rage 
this year is for the new home robots. Budget models are lit- 
tle more than automated vacuum cleaners, but sophisticated 
units can set the dinner table, wash windows, make beds, 
and run security patrols at night. Said to be just around the 
corner ever since the 1980s, butlerbots were delayed because 
batteries held too little power for practical chores-—a prob- 
lem solved only three years ago, Almost half of American 
homes are expected to contain a robot within five years. 


2050 


Humanity Moves to Space —. One million people now 
inhabit the solar system, according to astrophysicist Eric 
Jones, of the Los Alamos National Laboratory, in New 
Mexico, Most live in space stations built of material mined 
on the moon. Other authorities of the 1980s put the space 
census far lower at this time, but conceded that in the long 
run space dwellers will outnumber those on Earth, Jones 
expected them to double every 25 years and reach 1 trillion 
by the year 2550. 
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Your Federal Income Tax: Facts on Filing 


Who Must File | 


Generally, every individual under 65 years of age who re- 
sided in the United States and had a gross income of $3,430 
or more during the year must file a federal income tax re- 
turn. Generally, anyone 65 or older on the last day of the 

- tax year is not required to file a return unless he or she had 
ross income of $4,470 or more during the year. A married 
couple, living together at the end of the year, both 65 or 
older, filing a joint return, need not file unless their gross 
income is $7,700 or more. 

A taxpayer with gross income of less than $3,430 (or less 
than $4,470 if 65 or older) should file a réturn to claim the 
refund of any taxes withheld, even if he or she is listed as a 
dependent by another taxpayer. 

If you are married, you must file a tax return if your com- 
bined gross income was $5,620 or more, provided you are 
eligible to file a joint return and are living together at the 
close of the tax year. The requirement is $6,600 if one spouse 
is 65 or older, and $7,700 if both of you are 65 or older. If 
you are married and your spouse files a separate return, or 
you did not share the same household at the end of the year, 
you must file a tax return if your gross income was $1,040 
or more. 

If you are a qualifying widow or widower with a depen- 
dent child, you must file a return if your gross income was 
$4,580 or more ($5,620 or more if you are 65 or older). 


Forms to Use 


A taxpayer may, at his or her election, use form 1040, 
form 1040A or form 1040EZ. However, those taxpayers 
who choose to itemize deductions must use the longer form 
1040 and the 1040EZ can be used only by qualifying single 
taxpayers. 


New Tax Changes for 1984 and After 

The Tax Reform Act of 1984, signed by President 
Reagan on July 18, 1984, is a massive piece of legisla- 
tion. Some of the changes incorporated in the Act that 
are most likely to affect millions of taxpayers include: 
e Net Interest Exclusion. Beginning in 1985 indi- 
viduals would have been able to exclude 15% of inter- 
est income, to the extent it exceeded certain interest 
deductions, up to a maximum of $450.00 per year 
($900.00 for married couples filing a joint return). This 
interest exclusion has been repealed. 


e Earned Income Credit. Beginning in 1985, the 
earned income credit is increased from 10% to 11%, 
thus increasing the maximum credit from $500 to 
$550. Further, the income range over which the credit 
is phased out will increase to $6,500 to $11,000 (from 
the present range of $6,000 to $10,000). 


« Communication Services. The 3% excise tax im- 
posed for local telephone service, toll telephone service 
and iter exchange service, which had been 
scheduled to expire after 1985, is extended through cal- 
endar year 1987. 

« Distilled Spirits. The excise tax on distilled spirits 
is $10.50 per proof gallon. Beginning rate of tax Octo- 
ber 1, 1985, has been increased to $12.50 per proof gal- 
lon. : 

* Alimony. Alimony is generally deductible by the 
payor and includible in the income of the payee, Begin- 
ning in 1985, only cash payments pursuant to a di- 
vorce pr separation agreement that will terminate upon 
the death of the payee made between former spouses 
not living in the same household will qualify as ali- 
mony. ‘ 





Deductions 

Generally, a taxpayer may either itemize deductions or 
choose the zero bracket amount. For single taxpayers the 
zero bracket amount is $2,390, For married taxpayers filing 
a joint return it is $3,540. For married taxpayers filing seps- 
rate returns the deduction is $1,770 each. Some taxpayers 
are required to itemize deductions. 

Dates for Filing Returns 

For individuals using the calendar year, Apr. 15 is the fi- 
nal date (unless it falls on a Saturday, Sunday, or a legal 
holiday) for filing income tax returns and paying any tax 
due, and for paying the first quarterly installment of the esti- 
mated tax. Other installments of estimated tax are to be paid 
by June 15, Sept. 15, and Jan. 15. 

Instead of paying the 4th installment by Jan. 15, a final 
income tax return, with payment of any tax due, may be 
filed by Jan. 31. Farmers may file a final return by Mar. 1, 
with payment of any tax due, to satisfy estimated tax re- 
quirements. r 

Joint Return 

A husband and wife may file a joint return; even if one 
has no income. : 

One provision stipulates that if one spouse dies, the survi- 
vor may eompute his or her tax using joint return rates for 
the first two taxable years following the year of death, pro- 
vided the survivor was also entitled to file a joint return 
with the decedent for the year of the death, and he or she 
furnishes over half the cost of maintaining in his or her 


-household a home for a dependent child or stepchild. If the 


40 


taxpayer rematries before the end of the taxable year, these 
privileges are lost but he or she is permitted to file a joint 
Teturn with his or her new spouse. 

Estimated Tax 

Generally, if total tax exceeds withheld tax by at least 
$500 estimated tax installments are required from (1) single 
individuals, heads of a household or surviving spouses, or a 
married person entitled to file a joint return whose spouse 
does not receive wages, who expects a gross income over 
$20,000; (2) married individuals with over $10,000 where 
both spouses receive wages; (3) married individuals with 
over $5,000 not entitled to file a joint return; and (4) indi- 
viduals whose gross income can reasonably be expected to 
include more than $500 from sources other than income 
subject to withholding. 

Exemptions 

Personal exemption is $1,040. 

Every individual has an exemption of $1,040, to be de- 
ducted from gross income. A husband and a wife are each 
entitled to a $1,040 exemption. A taxpayer or spouse who is 
65 or over on the-last day of the year gets another exemp- 
tion of $1,040. A husband or wife who is blind on the last 
day of the year gets another exemption of $1,040. \ 

Exemption for dependents, over one-half of whose total 
support comes from the taxpayer and for whom the other 
dependency tests have been met, is $1,040. This applies to a 
child, stepchild, or adopted child as well as certain other rel- 
atives with less than $1,040 gross income; also to a child, 
stepchild, or adopted child of the taxpayer who is under 19 
at the end of the year or was a full-time student during 5 
months of the year even if the child makes $1,040 or more. 
A dependent can be a nomrelative if a member of the tax- 
payer’s household and living there all year. 

‘Taxpayer gets the exemption for his child who is a student 
regardless of the student’s age or earnings, provided the tax- 
payer provides over half of the student's total support. If the 
student gets a scholarship, this is not counted as support. 












































Child and Disabled Dependent Care - 


_ To. qualify, a taxpayer must be employed or looking for 
fork, and provide over one-half the cost of maintaining a 
sehold for a dependent child under 15, a dependent of 
any age who is mentally or physically unable to care for 
If or herself; or a spouse unable to care for himself or 


: Secs rat a sikonl a oid heat tks Neacentae 
f employment related expenses, The credit may be up to 


4 D if there is one qualifying dependent or spouse, and up 


‘ 


nses that allowed the taxpayer to work {or look for 
and that are paid for household services or for the 
of the qualifying dependent or spouse. 

For further information consult your local IRS office or 
e instructional material attached to your return form. 


Dividends 


“The first $100 in dividends can be excluded from.income. 
husband and wife may exclude up to $200 on their joint 
in. It does not matter which spouse receives the divi- 
d income. An individual is also entitled to-exclude up to 
50 ($1,500 on a joint return) for certain dividends received . 
ftom qualifying domestic public utilities. 

~ The $100 ($200) dividend exclusion does not apply to div- 

F from tax-exempt corporations, mutual savings banks, 
ng and loan associations, and several others, 
Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights are generally 

empt from tax, except: (1) when the stockholder has an 
to take stock or property, or (2) when the stock dis- 
bution is disproportionate, or (3) when the distribution is 
nvertible preferred stock and has the same result as (2), 
(4) when the distribution gives preferred stock to some 
on stock shareholders and common stock to other 
shareholders, or (5) when the distribution is on 
d stock, except for an increase in the conversion ra- 
of Erawertivis preferred stock solely to take into account 
tock dividend or stock split on the stock into which oe 
ci ible preferred stock may be converted. 


Deductible Medical Expenses 


Expenses for medical care, not compensated for by insur- 
be or other payment for taxpayer, spouse, and dependents, 
| excess of 5% of adjusted gross income are deductible. 
¢ is no limit to the maximum amount of medical ex- 
Penses that can be deducted. 

_ Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and prevention 
disease or for the purpose of affecting any structure or 
ction of the body, and amounts paid for insurance to re- 
burse for hospitalization, surgical fees and other medical 


a 


inning in 1984 subject to certain limits, you may be 
to deduct lodging expenses (but not meals) that are not 


rimarily to enable you to receive medical care. 

_ Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his estate within 
year after his death may be treated as expenses of the 
tcedent taxpayer. 

dical and hospital benefits provided by the employer 
y be exempt from individual i income tax. 


Deductions for Contributions 


E Deductions up to 50% of taxpayers’ adjusted gross in- 
may be taken for contribution to most publicly sup- 
charitable organizations, including churches or asso- 
ns .of churches, tax-exempt educational institutions, 
pt hospitals, and medical research organizations 
d with a hospital, The deduction is limited to 20% 
eit of longterm capital gin appreciated property to 
“yeomtlea foundations, and 30% for contributions 
h organizations as veterans organizations, fraternal 
» and non-profit cemetery companies. 


n> 


re 1,440 for two or more, Employment related expenses are . 


ided in a hospital or similar institution, if the lodging is~ 
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Taxpayers also are permitted to carry over for five years 
certain contributions, generally to publicly supported orga- 
nizations, which exceed the 50% allowable deduction the 
year the contribution was made. 

Also permissible is the deduction as a charitable contribu-° 
tion of unreimbursed amounts up to $50 a schoo! month 
spent to maintain an elementary or high school student, 
other than a dependent or relative, in taxpayer’s home. 
There must be a written agreement between you and a quali- 
fied organization. x 


Deductions for Interest Paid 


Interest paid by the taxpayer is deductible. 

To deduct interest on a debt, you must be legally liable 
for that debt. No deduction will be allowed for payments 
you make for another person if you were not legally liable to 
make them. 


Prizes and inet 


All prizes and awards must be reported in gross income, 
except when received without action by the recipient and 
recipient is not expected to perform any future services, To 
be exempt, awards must be received primarily in recognition 
of religious, charitable, scientific, educational, artistic, liter- 
ary, or civic achievement. Examples of prizes that do not ~ 
have to be included in income are Nobel and Pulitzer prizes. 


Deductions for Employees 


An employee may use the zero bracket amount and de- 
duct as well the following if in connection with his employ- 
ment: transportation, including automobile expenses, such 
as gas, oil, and depreciation; however, meals and lodging are 
deductible as traveling expense only if the employee is away 
from home overnight. Commuting expenses to and from 
work are not deductible. 

An outside salesman—a salesman who works fulltime 
outside the office, using the latter only for incidentals—may 
use the zero bracket amount and deduct all his business ex- 
penses. 3 


Don’t Forget These Changes from Prior 
: Years : 

The following tax code provisions that affected prior 
year returns are still in effect: 
e Sale of a Home. Two provisions, both of which 
apply to the sale of a principal residence only, may 
shield some of the gains made on the sale from taxes. 
1. For those 55 or older, the tax exclusion on profit 
on selling a home is $125,000 on all sales made after 
July 20, 1981. 
2. The period during which payment of income tax 
on the profit from selling a home can be delayed if the 
profit is reinvested in another principal residence in 2 


years. 
« Capital Gains Tax Reduced. The tax rate on 
long-term capital gains (profits from the sale of an as- 
set such as stocks or real estate held for more than a 
year) decreases from a maximum of 28 percent to no 
more than 20 percent on sales and exchanges that took 
place after June 9, 1981. 
e Windfall Profit Tax Credit. Up through 1984 
' royalty holders are exempt from windfall profits tax 
liability on up to two barrels of crude oi! production 
per day. Beginning in 1985 and thereafter, the exemp- 
tion is increased to three barrels. 
« Tougher Penalties, In addition to the normal 
penalties for late filing and late payment, recent tax 
law changes provide new penalties for substantial un- 
derstatement of tax liability and for “frivolous” tax 
returns. If you face the possibility of paying your taxes 
late, closely examine the new rules for interest rates— 
_ the IRS can charge the full prime lending rate (the rate 
banks often charge their best customers) on taxes paid 
late. Interest is now com ded 
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An employee who is reimbursed and is required to ac- 
count to his employer for his business expenses will not be 
required to report either the reimbursement or the expenses 
on his tax return. Any allowance to the employee in excess 
of his expenses must be included in gross income. If he 
claims a deduction for an excess of expenses over reimburse- 
ment he will have to report the reimbursement and claim 
actual expenses. 

An employee who is not required to account to his em- 
ployer must report on his return the total amounts of reim- 
bursements and expenses for travel, transportation, enter- 
tainment, etc., that he incurs under a reimbursement 
arrangement with his employer. 

The expense of moving to a new place of employment 
may be deducted under certain circumstances regardless of 
whether the taxpayer is a new or continuing employee, or 


whether he pays his own expenses or is reimbursed by his . 


employer. Reimbursement must be reported as income. 


Tax Credit for the Elderly and the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled 


Subject to certain rules or exclusions, taxpayers 65 or 
older may claim a credit which varies according to filing sta- 
tus. Taxpayers should read IRS instructions carefully for 
full details. You may also be eligible for this credit if you are 
under age 65, you retired on permanent and total disability, 
and you received taxable disability benefits. 
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The credit is limited to 15% of $5,000 for single fiecpayeed 
15% of $5,000 for married taxpayers filing a joint retur 
when only one taxpayer is either 65 or older or under 65 an’ 
retired on permanent and total disability; 15% of $7,500 
married taxpayers filing a joint return if both are 65 ¢ 
older, or one is 65 or older and the other is under 65 an: 
retired on permanent and total disability, or both are unde 
65 and both are retired on permanent and total disability 
and 15% of $3,750 for a married taxpayer filing a separat 
return. If you are under 65 and retired on permanent an’ 
total disability and your taxable disability income is 1 
than these amounts, the credit is limited to 15% of your tay 
able disability income. 

Net Capital Losses 

An individual taxpayer may deduct capital losses up t 
$3,000 against his ordinary income. However, it takes $2 ¢ 
net long-term capital loss to get $1 of offset against othe 
income. He may carry the rest over to subsequent years 3 
the same rate, no legal limit on the number of years. 

Income Averaging 

Individuals with a large increase in taxable income in| | 
particular year may be able to take advantage of income av 
eraging provisions. Generally, a taxpayer is eligible to in’ 
come average if his or her taxable income in a given year ex, 
ceeds 140% if his or her average income for the prior 3 year: 
if the excess is more than $3,000. 











Individual Income Tax Returns for 1983: 


(moncy amounts are in thousands of dollars) : \ 











Adjusted 
gross 
Number income 
Size of adjusted of less 
gross income returns deficit 
All returns, total .......... 96,293,634 1,950,788,489 
No adjusted gross income. . . . 935,913 —23,126,679 
$1 under $1,000 2,444,289 1,429,296 
$1,000 under $2,000. 3,568,891 5,311,082 
$2,000 under $3,000, 3,705,331 9,205,762 
$3,000 under $4,000 . 3,622, 12,719,365 
$4,000 under $5,000 . 3,512,813 15,822,052 
$5,000 under $6,000. 3,400,274 18,686,392 
$6,000 under $7,000 . 3,268,248 21,232,489 
$7,000 under $8,000 3,448,634 25,893,319 
$8,000 under $9,000 3,397,156 28,878,718 
$9,000 under $10,000 3,225,684 30,608, 
$10,000 under $11,000 ..... 2,993,535 31,455,073 
$11,000 under $12,000... .. 2,954,970 33,900,655 
$12,000 under $13,000... . . 2,796,023 34,939,261 
$13,000 under $14,000 >... . 2.590,985 34,956,363, 
$14,000 under $15,000 ..... 2,570,180 37,272,877 
$15,000 under $16,000 ..... 2,452,781 37,991,746 
$16,000 under $17,000 ..... 2,162,738 5,694, 
$17,000 under $18,000 ..... 2,242,617 39,237,993 
$18,000 under $19,000... . . 2,406,668 37,818,077 
$19,000 under $20,000 ..... 1,903,124 37,098,786 
$20,000 under $25,000... . . 8,854,120 198,721,294 — 
$25,000 under $30,000 ..... 7,348,043 201,487,885 
$30,000 under $40,000 ..... 10,446,443 360,181,357 
$40,000 under $50,000 .... . 5,144,573 228,169,963 
$50,000 under $75,000 ..... 3,607,761 212,682,005 
$75,000 under $100,000. ... . “* 818,051 69,580,534 
$100,000 under $200,000. . . « 628,471 83,250,920 
$200,000 under $500,000... . 165,226 46,766,228 
$500,000 under $1,000,000. . . 26,098 17,594,000 
$1,000,000 or more . 11,526 25,329,016 
Taxable returns, total . 78,080,885  1,900,918,500 
Nontaxable returns, total 18,212,749 49, 





(1) Estimates. (2) Less than 0,05 | percent. 


Individual Income and Tax Data by State, 1983: 


(All figures are estimates based on samples.) 


_ Adjusted income Tax 
Number gross Aver- 
of income Total age? 
State returns? ($000) ($000) (S) 
United States, 
total* 96,293,634 1,950,788,489 276,085,990 3,536 
Alabama 1,416,959 25,317,918 9,223,193 2,875 
Alaska 235,486 6,193,558 1,063,124 5,442 
Arizona 1,204,624 23,164,833 2/995,174 3,122 


Total income tax: 
Number of Percent of 
retums all returns Amount 
78,080,885 814 
7,752 OB 71,705 
203 (2) 2,532 
270,327 7.6 25,909 
202,524 5.5 24,023 
1,779,151 49.1 98,038 
2,352,553 67.0 309,995 
2,240,569 65.9 528,238 
2,187,842 66.9 768,879 
2,535,761 735 1,115,323 
2,859,006 84.2 1,480,496 
2,875,490 89.1 1,779,339 
2,831,140 94.6 2,113,973 
2,821,799 95.5 2,367,812 
2,689,978 96.2 2,665,201 
2,513,624 97.0 2,804,273 
2,509,741 97.6 3,254,298 
2,402,418 97.9 - 3,457,596 
2,112,160 97.7 3,401,180 
2,211,690 98.6 3,835,402 
2,010,140 98.2 3,623,919 
1,881,764 98.9 3,832,522 
8,742,767 98,7 21,979,450 
7,204,896 99.3 24,338,804 
10,380, 99.4 47,935,895 
. 5,125,908 99.6 34,843,954 
3,596,019 99.7 38,552,649 
815,553 99.7 15,324,450 
627,196 99.8 22,419,509 
164,879 99.8 16,013,435 
26,069 99.9 6,713,977 
11,506 99.8 10,203,216 
76,080,885 100.0 276,085, 


Adjusted 
Number gross 
of income 
State returns? ($000) 
Arkansas 18,332 13,389,432 ‘ 
California 10,773,707 234,046,434 32,574 
Colorado 28,831,288 4,048. 
Connecticut 1,486,263 35,232,996 5, 
Delaware ; 5,620,417 
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oF a Adjusted Income Tax Adjusted Income Tax 
vl Number gross Aver- Number gross Aver- 
a of income Total roof of income Total hg 
: returns? ($000) ($000) ‘S) State returns? ($960) . ($000) (8) 
strict of Co- New Hampshire 438,117 8,829,854 1,269,167 3,495 
IE $09,902 6,572,300 1,027,206 4,061 New Jersey 3,555,517 81,151,436 12,379,254 4,119 
4,644,964 89,972,121 13,365,074 3,530 New Mexico » . §50,097 9,621,874 1,274,164 3,019 
2,250,999 43,018,398 5,735,300 3,156 New York 7,253,328 162,169,242 23,730,612:3,920 
448,016 8,731,144 1,104,344 3,036 North Carolina 2,439,599 43,347,301 5,438,038 2,763 
$61,380 6,117,673 745,377 2,603 North Dakota 27 8, 876 4,741,196 658,244 2,910 
4,726,101 100,816,164 15,069; 353 3; 926 Chio 4,328,283 86, 079, 713 11 679,404 3,324 
2,173,559 41,774,770 8,750,512 3,302 Oklahoma sean 234 24,757,847 3,638,068 3,628 
1,156,727 20,999,653 2,894,955 3,100 Oregon 1,086,626 20,1 29'601- 2,538,666 2,937 
992,190 19,611,667 2,844,017 3,502 Pennsylvania 4,879,420 94,167,291 13,112,980 3,320 
1,304,750 23,204,824. 3. 090; 848 2,994 Rhode Island ~ 415 748 7,792,034 1,027,095 3,013 
1,608,624 31,760,787 4,71 4,228 3,716 South Carolina 1,220; 303 21,497,689 2,612,077 2,686 
473,630 7,979,505 992,198 2,611 South Dakota 278,866 4,042,814 553,635 2,542 
1,923,735 43,574,958 6,179,826 3,857 Tennessee 1,795; 982 31,920,557 4,326,902 3,034 
2,632,976 55,676,284 8,271,674 3,757. Texas 6,270, 690 133,318,836 21,187,143 4,203 
3,553,081 74,287,976 9,983,877 3,489 Utah §59,273 10,764,841 1,251,387 2,820 
1,724,860 34,688,141 4,462,985 3,155 - Vermont 217,373 3,751,952 475,448. 2,693 
866,960 13,925,118 1,740,446 2,645 Virginia 2,323,758 49,465,168 6,836,717 3,548 
1,991,400 38,457,844 5,450,628 3,379 Washington 1,803,079. 37,409,295 5,312,640 3,614 
335,256 5,545,897 735,962 2,820 West Virginia 654,614 11,883,618 1,575,761 3,048 
664,214 11,648,548 1,619,879 3, 016 Wisconsin 1,946,287. 36,879,071 4,690,784 2, ‘991 
415,449 8,330,995 1,221 570 3, 631 Wyoming . 206,781 4,210,972 639,498 3, 835 








hd vey Total returns filed include both taxable returns and returns without tax liability. (3) Average tax applies only to returns 
2 The number of returns with tax liability can be derived by dividing total tax by average tax. (4) Detali does not add to 
{ data for returns by U.S. citizens living abroad, U.S. citizens with APO or FPO addresses, and residents of Puerto 


7 : State Individual Income Taxes: Rates, Exemptions 


ae ... Source: Tax Foundation, Inc. Data as of July 1, 1985 
Footnotes at end of table. 


& 5 ; Personal exemp.° 

; Per- _ Married Each — 
Taxable Percentage Taxable centage family depend- 

. State - income rates income rates Single head ent 











































Reeves First - $1,000 2 Over $6,000 $1,500 
' 1,001-6,000 4 =. 
a Tea hs First 1,061 pe 3,184-4,244 1,834 
; 1,062-2,122 3. 4,245-5,305 
2,123-3,183 4 5,306-6,366 Over 6,366 
(OU ai First 2,9! 1 9,000-14,999 17.50 
fi 3,000-'999 2.5 15,000-24,999 6 (tax credit) 
7m: : 6,000-8,999 3.5 25,000 and over 7 ; 
. First 3,160 0 29,021-33,860 6 (tax credit) ; 
_ $,161-9,620 1 33,861-38,660 7 40 80 13 
; 9,621-14,440 2 38,601-43,520 8 Over 26,601 11 
ba 14,441-19,260 3 43,251-48,360 9 
a 19,261-24,160 a 48,361-53,200 10 
. 24,161-29,020 5 Over 53,200 li 
. First” 1,420 3 8,491-9,910 6 850 1,700 850 
1,421-2,830 3.5 9,911-11,320 6.5 ; 
2,831-4,250 4 11,821-12,740 7 Surtax on intangible income over $15,000, 
. 4,251-5,660 - 12,741-14,150 75 2%. 
5,661-7,080 5 14,151 and over 8 
7,081 -8 490 5.5 
ecticut. . . . 7% capital gains tax; tax ‘on dividends earned if federal adjusted gross income is greater than or equal to 
$50,000; tax ranges Hon 6% on $50,000 through 13% on $100,000 and over. 
100 200 
slaware*. . . . First 1,000 1.3 8,000-10,000 es 800 1,600 : 800 
f ers 1,001-2,000 1.8 10,001-15,000 4 
a> 2,001-3,000 2.7 15,001-20,000 
3,001-4,000 3.8 20,001-25,000 Ly 5 
‘ 4,001-5,000 4.7 . 25,001-30,000 ~=8.5 
> 5,001-6,000 5.6 30,001-40,000 9.9 
6,001-8,000 6.5 Over 40,000. 10.7 
it. Of Col . First 1,000 2 5,001-10,000 7 Federal exemptions. 
1,001-2,000 3 10,001-13,060 8 Heads of households are allowed a 
’ 2,001-3,000 4 13,001-17,000 9 personal exemption equal to twice the 
t 3,001-4,000 5: 17,001-25,000 10 federal exemption. 
4,001-5,000 6 Over 25,000 11 
orgia? ...... First. 1,000 1 5,000-6,999 4 1,500 3,000 700 
3 1,001-2:999: 2 7,000-10,000 5 
3,000-4,999 3 Over 10,000 6 


” 
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State 
Hawaii? 








Indian 






Kansas‘... ... 


Kentucky’... . . 


Louisianas*®. . . : 


Maryland... .. 


Massachusetts 


Michigan**. . . 


Minnesota > « ¢ 


Mississippi... . 


Missouri?.« ... . 


Montana®« aa 


Nebraska*4. . . . 


New Hampshire 


First 


. First 


2,000 
2,001-3,000 
3,001-5,000 


3,000 
3,001-4,000 


First 10,000 
40,00%-50,000 


First 4,200 
4,201-8,300 
8,301-12,500 
12,501-16,700 


First 1,000 
1,001-2,000 
Earned and 

business income: 


Interest, divs., 
net capital gains: 


. All taxable income 


1,200 
~  1,201-1,700 
1,701-2,700 
2,701-5,600 
5,601-9,100 


First 5,000 


First 


5,001-7,500 
7,501-10,000 





10* 


5.35 


OO wh 


§,001-7,000 
7,001-10,000 
10,001-20,000 
4,001-5,000 
5,001-8,000 

Over 8,000 


Over 50,000 
16,701-20,800 
20,801-31,300 
371,301-50,000 

Over 50,000 


2,001-3,000 


Over 3,000. 


5 


emptions apply to earned income only, 


9,101-12,600 
12,601-17,800 
17,801-30,800 
Over 30,800 


Next 5,000 
Over 10,000 


5,001- 6,000 


8 001 9 000 
Over 9 ,000 


10,001-12,500 
12,501-17,600 
17,601-25,100 
25,101-43,900 

Over 43,900 


19% of modified federal tax liability. 


Interest and 


4% commuter tax 





, Personal exemp.+ j 
Taxable Percent Taxabt ee family depend: 
axable ercentage ‘axable centage i i 
income rates income rates Single ned ent — 
First $1000 0 $5,001-7,000 6.5 $1,000 $2,000 $1,006 
1,001-2,000 2.25 7,001-11,000 75 ta 
2,001-3,000 3.25 11,001-21,000 8.5 = | 
3,001-4,000 4.5 21,001-29,000 9.5 41,001-61,000 10.5 i 
4,001-5,000 5 29,001-41,000 10 Over 61,000 1 7 
First 1,000 aes 3,001-4,000 5.5. Federal exemptions. j 
1,001-2,000 4 4,001-5,000 6.5 
2,001-3,000 45 Over 5,000 75 | 
1,000 C 
Adjusted gross 3 5 1,000 *2,000 1,004 
Jip of $1,000 or aauetod gross income of each spouse, but not less than $500. | 
First 1,023 0.5 3,070-4,092 3.5 (tax credit) 20 40 i 
1,024-2,046 1.25 4,093-7,161 5 : 2 
2,047-3,069 2.75 7,162-9,207 6 On up to 13% over $76,725 \ 








65 - 20,001-25,000 8.5 
aa “Over 25,000 9.0 
4 (tax credit) 
5 20 40 
6 
6 4500 9,000 1,006 
ou" . 
7 1,000 2,000 1,0 
3 ’ 
9.2 
10 } } 
4 800 1,600 101 
§ 
2,200 4,400 0 
No tax on income below $7,200 for husband and wife or $4,400 for single 
phlei Rates shown apply above these amounts, Plus 7.5% surtax, 
7,500 3,000 1501 
| 
6.8 70 140 fi 
8.5 4 
9.3 * 
9.9 q 
4 6,000 9,500 7,50 
5 y ay 
' | 
4 7,200 2,400 04 
45 
5 , § 
= | 
oe 7,000 2,000 y 
8 
3 ® 
10 4 
ont | 
Federal exemptions. . > i 
"$1,200 each income Is exempt. 


dividends (except interest on savings accounts). 
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Taxable 


y 
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Pericae nal exer: 
Depend ‘ 
ae 





hes Percentage Taxable 
State income rates income 
—_—— ~ 
lewJersey ... First $20,000 2 aa 000 ‘$2,000 $1,000 
a Next 30,000 2.5~ 
} Over 50,000 3.5 

jommuter tax from 2% on net income up to $20,000 to 3.5% on income over $50,000: (Will cease after 12/31/90) - 
“axpayer or married fing jointly with gross income of $13,000 or less is not taxabie. 
lew Mexico 5 . . First 2,000 0.7 20,001-24,000 3.9 
} : ,001-4,000 0.9 24,001-28,000 4.3 Federal exemptions. 
(am 4,001-6,000 1.2 28,001-32,000. 48 
\ 6,001-8,000 1.6 32,001-36,000 5.2 
| 8,001-10,000 1.9 36,001-40,000 5.6 
\® 10,001-12,000 23 40,001-50,000 6.1 
a 12,001-14,000 2.6 51,001-70,000 6.5 
| : 14,001-16,000 3.0 70,001-100,000 6.9 
ie 16,001-20,000 3.5 100 ;000-200, 000 7.4 
\ ir B S 
Over 200,000 7.8 

ew York... .. First 1,000 2 13,001-15,000 cy 850 4,700. 850. 
ie : 1,001-3,000 3 15,001-17,000 10 The maximum tax rate on personal service 
h i" 3,001-5,000. 4 :17,001-19,000 11 income is 9.5%. 
\ 5,001-7,000 § 19,001-21,000 12 
| 7,007-9,000 6 21,001-23,000 13 
; 9,001-11,000 7 Over 23,000 13.75 

11,001-13,000 8 
Mort Carolina. First “2,000 3 6,001-10,000 6 1,100 2,200” 800 
2,001-4,000 ~ 4 Over 10,000 7 
4,001-6,000 5 : *An additional exemption of $1,100 


yh 


is allowed the spouse having the lower income; joint returns are not permitted, 






jorth Dakota‘. First 2 25,001-35,000 Federal exemptions. 
iP ,001-5,000 3 35,001-50,000 8 
§,001-8,000. 4 Over 50,000 9 
: 8,000-15,000 5 
he _ 15,001-25,000 6 





- Ten tepete First 5,000 0.903 20,001-40,000 : 
4 5,001-10,000 1.805 40,001-80,000 6.318 
r 10,001-15,000 3.61 80,001-100,000 7.22 
@. 15,001-20,000 4.513 Over 100,000 9.025 
3 5 
mar**. First + 2,000 0.5 10,001-12,500 2,000 1,000 


1,000 
12,501-15,000 ; 


2,001-5,000 : 
Over 15,000 6 © 


5,001-7,500 2 
7,501-10,000 3 - 





















ee taeStens 500 4 3,001-4,000 8 

§01-1,000 § 4,001-5,000 9 

1,001-2,000 6 Over 5,000 10 
2,001-3,000 7 2 





2.35% of specified classes of taxable income 





ode Island + 23.65% of modified federal income tax liability 
outh Carolina” First 3400 0 9,401-11,400 5 Federal exemptions. 
3/401-5,400 2 11401-13600 6 . 
5401-7,400 3 Over 136007 
- 7,401-9,400 4 
Tennessee ' Interest and 6 i Dividends from corporations, 75% of whose report is 
; dividends : taxable in Tenn,, are taxed at 4%. 
ae... .. First 1,500 + «2.75 4501-6000. 5.75 Federal exemptions. 
le "4,501-3,000 3.75 6,001-7,500 6.75 ‘ 
a 3,001-4,500 4.75 Over7500 7.75 


mont’. . .. 26.5% of modified federal income tax lability. 
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Personal exemp!——_—— 





da Taxabl Percenta Taxable tage F ‘ Depenc 
le cen 
Income rates i income Single head ent 
Virginia... . . First $3,000 2 $5,001-12,000 5 $600 $1,200 $60 
3,001-5,000- Ne Over 12,000 - 5.75 
West Virginia? . ‘First 4,000 2.1 32,001-36,000 6.8 - 800 1,600 80 
4,001-8,000 2.3 36,001-40,000 7.4 
8,001-12,000 2.8 40,001-44,000 82 
12,001-16,000 3.2 44,001-52,000 9.2 
16,001-20,000 3.5 52,001-64,000 10.5 
20,001-24,000 4 64,001-76,000 11.6 


24,001-28,000 5.3 76, 601- 120,000 12.6 
28,001-32,000 5.9 88,001-120,000 12.3 
Over 1 20,000 13 


a eee 
Wisconsin®... First 3900 3.4 15,500-19,400 8.7 (Tax Credit) = ) 
3,900-7,700 5.2 19,400-25,800 9.1 20 40 2 
7,700-1 1,700 7.0 25,800-51,600 9.5 | 

11,700-15,500 8.2 Over $51,600 10.0. - 


(1) Does not include exemptions or credits for age or ‘blindness, to offset sales or property taxes paid, or for any speci 
purpose. (2) Rates shown are for married filing jointly in Alabama, California, Georgia, Hawaii, Maine, Minnesot) 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah, and West Virginia; separate rate schedules apply for single taxpayers and 
some cases to heads of households. Rates shown for Arizona and Oregon are for single taxpayers; in the case of joint 
the tax is twice the tax that would be due if taxable income of husband and wife were cut in half. (3) Rates and/or exemy 
tions are subject to annual adjustment for inflation. (4) All or part of federal income tax_liability is deductible in 
state income tax. (5) Community property state in which, in general, half of community income is taxed to each spouse. ( 
Different rate schedules apply for taxpayers who choose to deduct Federal income tax in Minnesota and Oklahoma. 


: 





State Estate Tax Rates and Exemptions 
Source: Compiled by Tax Foundation from Commerce Clearing House deta 


As of July 1985. See index for state inheritance tax rates and exemptions. 












Maximum rate 
State (a) applies 
Hye $10,040,000 
Alaska. . . ens 10,040,000 
Arizona . . Maximum federal credit (c,d)... . 10,000, 

Arkansas .. . Maximum federal credit (c,d). . . . 10,040,000 
i spiel federal credit (c, 10,040,000 
federal credit (c, d) 10,040,000 
eeanse federal credit (c, d) 40,040,000 
Maximum federal credit “at 10,040,000 
Maximum federal credit (c, d 10,040,000 
Maximum federal credit (c,d). ..2.......5-- 10,040,000 
5% on first $50,000 to16%.............-5 4,000,000 

9% on first $100,000 to 12% ee ere a 5,000,000 ~ 
1% jlo gh Ds citi p ao aos 10,000,000” 
Maximum federal credit ele] DC eee ate 4 10,040,000 
Maximum federal credit (c,d)... .. 10,040,000 
2% on first $50,000 to 21% (g, Mi 10,100,000 
Maximum federal credit (c, d). . 10,040,000 
«+++ 2% on first $40,000 to 7% (gj Z 500,000 
Cacao 5% on first $10,000 to 15 () . oss a ar 10,000,000 
Rhode island. ....... 2% on first $25,000 to 9% (c,9)-.........-- 1,000,000 
ee Carolina... ..... 6% on first $40,000 to 8% (4, Ors w eioar te, phe eee - 100,000 
Cpe Geri rales as Maxirnum federal credit (c,d)... .........--- 10,040,000 
spaces ee ah ici was Maximum federal credit (c,d)... ......-.5-- - 10,040,000 
MIAN i Fer apa) 2 aes Oe Maximum federal credit (¢,d)........+2+6-5 10,040,000 
Washington. .-...... Maximum federal credit e. A Acs eh PF PRN 10,040,000 
West Virginia. ....... Maximum federal credit (c,d)... .... ge Bryn ae 10,040,000 

WIV ORM fs cast ses ope te a Maximum federal credit A Faparee PeR ee 5 040, 


(a) Excludes states shown in table on page 97 which levy an estate tax, in addition to their inheritance taxes, to assure full absorption: 
the federal credit. (b) The rates generally are in addition to graduated absolute amounts. (c) Maximum federal credit allowed under 
1954 code for state estate taxes paid is expressed as a percentage of the taxable estate (after $60,000 exemption) in excess apr bec plus 
graduated absolute amount. In Rhode Island on net estates above $250,000. (d) A tax on nonresident estates is re ae 
ate share of the net estate which the property located in the state bears to the entire estate wherever situated. (¢) Transfers to religion 
charitable, educational, and municipal corporations generally are fully exempt. Limited in Mississippi to those located in United States 
its possessions. (f) Applies to net estates above $60,000. Otherwise, exemption is equal to Massachusetts net estate, (g) An additional este 
tax is imposed to assure full absorption of the federal credit. I In New York, eoleia pe only to sora ts In ae Island on net 









above $250,000. (h) On net estate before exemption. Marital deduction is of adjusted gross estate 
greater. Orphans under age 21 receive deduction. (i) The specific i exemptions ae $20,000 ofthe net estate Geueaieewid ial to spouse and 
fu Hinenl siceetore aud Gencendente aud certain otber msciodnchatives yu exempt othe ened aed to suring Spouse ot 


tax is $2,750 or less to $500 if estate tax is $5,000‘or more. a ee Peete bees to the 
ing $60,000; for a child under 18, $14,000; and for each chi of age and $6,000. (k) An estate valued at (00 or less is 
empt. (1) Exem tion ig a total aparegate Gf 5175000 for father, cnother, re ee cenives. Gy Maeeiat deduction is $175,000 
Rhode Island. In South Carolina, marital deduction is one-half of adjusted gross estate up to $250,000. ‘ 
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State Government Tax Collections, 1983, and Excise Taxes, 1984 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 








Excise Taxes? 


ee Gaso- 








x 
F&D 
40 
75F&D 
BFRD 
2538 4,799 159 100 179 357 89 75F&D 
1,317 424 23 17 351 83 20 6F&D 
90 38 17 314 30 28 x 
6,225 4,796 452 592 871 5F&D k 
a 1,784 : 353 187 1,842 239 63 463 s 
ae 1,151 60 “34 27 347 22 9 4 85. 
165 77 18 224 31 37 - 74D f 
P. : 7,420 3 2,394 361 247 2,201 ~—s- 604 347 45F&D 1 
3195 2010 1,522 317 113 819 140 118 5F&D 
2,014 571 188 77 724 138 153 4F&D 
728 498 145 68 531 144 73 “73D 
- ieee 2602 1,187 700 197 70 647 172 78 5F&D 
3,011 1,356 839 186 117 229 321 61 4F&D 
7! 422 270 55 55 236 38 5F&D 
3468 1,546 865 233 98 1,459 148 92 5F&D 
5156 1,736 1,052 250 226-2472 661 117 BFAD 
7, 2, 1,969 456 224. 2567 1,004 27% = 44F&D 
4319 1,698 992 262 138 ~ 1,978 254 193 ‘SF AD 
1538 =, 761 135 70 201 69 6D 
2640 1,388 985 194 402 885 119 123 *4.125D 
514 107 x 49 152 36 26 x 
987 561 357 120 44 281 52 48 *35F&D 
779 368 67 25 x x 83 *°5.75F&D 
159 x 61 3 $77 aL TA 31 x 
6128 3,309 1,660 289 274 ~—«*1,440 664 280 6F&D 
1,163 657 477 94 32 62 41 473.75 
16,208 5,728 3,532 487 473 8276 \ 1,339 337 “4F&D 
4,028 1,764 826 379 134 «1,850 307 174 93D 
526 219 146 36 17 3 31 30 4F&D 
6,734 3,686 2,005 589 259 1,972 415 307 SF&D 
2,627 801 4 128 119 651 103 188 4103 D 
1,784 212 97 73) 1,182 125 420 x 
8430. 4,176 2,365 558 386 2,045 830 403 6F&D 
726 374 212 44 7 261 42 22 6F&D 
2413 1,141 692 214 131 719 128 46 75D 
174 55 20 3 16 «74D 
1,706 «1,477 283 138 52 204 119 #15,5D 
9,019 5671 — 3,320 490 627 x ~ x 334 4F&D 
974 391 86 24 346 32 31 4 4.625D 
175 67 28 24 4 25 29 7 4F aD 
3478 1,441 722 321 1,549 183 158 3D 
Ree. -a4et S116 241 210 x x 136 ‘“65F&D 
1,470 1,005 745 406 43 31% 45 59 5F&D 
ie 1,208 288 170 1,734 340 141 5F&D 
736 242 190 37 x x 36 *73D 





‘ ere fu, Were enpuni icr types of taxeS not shown separately. (2) Source: Advisory Commission on 
Rergovernmental Relations, W: Features of Fiscal Federalism, annual; Foi Koes exam from sales ais 
ee no UG. total, io Fasie berger are additional, (5) Variable tax 


Average Tax Deductions, 1983 


Source: Commerce Clearing House 
Income Expenses Taxes utions interest Income Expenses Taxes utions interest 


$2,153 $1,201 $747 $2,441 $25, 000-$30,000 $1,387 $2,195 $797 $3,298 
1,870 1,197 732 2,697 $30,000-$40,000 1405 2,690 900 3,778 
1,482 ~ 1,331 772 2,672 ,000-$50,000 1872 3437 1,113 4679" 
1,542 773 2,663 ,000-$75,000 2744 4,711 1,553 6,259 

1416 1,539 732 2,883 $75,000-$100,000 5,900 ~ 6833 2,697 9,187 
1,791 734 3,016 $100,000-up 10,543 15,677 9,039 17,019 
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State Inheritance Tax Rates and Exemptions 
Source: Compiled by Tax Foundation from Commerce Clearing House data, 
July 1985 
Rates (b) Max, Exemptions (c) 
(@) rate ear SOS ,000) 4 
State (a) Spouse, Other applies Other 
child, © or than above Spouse or than 
orparent sister ($1,000) Parent sister relative: 
Sa eee 0) os Sete 2-8 4-10 8-14 1,000 300 50 6 1 
ewe -< gantenpn hs 1-6 5-10 10-16 200 70 3 1 None 
Demet of of Columbia. ..-..... 1-8 5-23 5-23 1,000 5 5 1 1 
Sean Na Zi gee oa 2-15 4-20 8-30 500° All 10 4014 
Wiiana 6595 Fs as eantaeka oie 1-10 7-15 10-20 1,500 All 1 05 0.1 
RO WR ais. artic ae ae it Ta pee te 1-8 5-10 10-15 150 180 15 None None 
Manas 5 Sri es eee 15 3-12.5 10-15 500 All 30 "s None 
MEPMUCKY: 5 So ore lot's nce te =n eee) 240 4-16 6-16 500 50 5 1 05 
1 QoNRMeROI GF at etepn rrp etS 2-3 5-7 5-10 20 15(e) 15 1 O5 
Maine (q)<2 5.625 See. er. 5-10 8-14 14-18 250(i) 50 25 1 1 
Maryland Qj)... as ee 1 10 1 (k) 15()) 15() 0.150) 0.15() 
2-10(m) 12-17(m) 750 65(n) 10(f) 10 None 
416 . 8-32 100 All 7) 1.0 None 
4 6-18 60 - All 10 10 O65 
15 15 {k) (0) (0) None None 
New Jersey. 4. OS. a 3-16 11-16 © 15-16 3,200 15 21d 0.5(1) 0.5(I) 
North Carolina. ........... 1-12 4-16 8-17 3,000 4.65(p) (q) None None © 
Ocenoril 7s ote esate aed 12 rete. 12 (k). None None None None | 
Pennsylvania. ............ 6 15 15 {k) None(s) None(g) None None | 
South Dakota... 2.2.46... 3.75-15 4-20 6-30 160 All 30(t) 0.5 0.4 | 
Tennessee. 2... ee ee ee 5.5-9.5 5.5-9.5. 6.5-16 440 400(u) 400 400 50 
WistoneW aia 45.0 ae wn 25-125 5-25 10-30 500 All 50 1 = 305 . 


(a) In addition to an inheritance tax, all states listed also 
levy an estate tax, generally to assure full absorption of the 
federal credit. Exception is S.D. 

(b) Rates generally apply to excess above graduated abso- 
lute amounts. 

(c) Generally, transfers to governments or to solely chari- 
table, educational, scientific, religious, literary, public, and 
other similar organizations in the U.S. are wholly exempt. 
Some states grant additional exemptions either for insur- 
ance, homestead, joint deposits, support allowance, disinher- 
ited minor children, orphaned, incompetent or blind chil- 
dren, and for previously or later, taxed transfers. In many 
states, exemptions are deducted from the first bracket only. 

@) Adopted children generally receive the same consider- 
ation as natural children 
. ©) Community property state in which, in general, pee 
all community property to the surviving spouse is exempt, 
or only one-half of the community property is taxable on the 
death of either spouse. 

() Exemption for child (im thousands); $50 in Iowa; and 
$30 in S.D.; $10 in Indiana ($5,000 per parent). Exemption 
for minor child is Gin ds): $50 in Idaho; $20 in Ky. 
In Mich. a widow receives $5,000 for every minor child to 
whom no property is in addition to the normal 
exemption for a spouse; in Montana, all property is exempt. 

(g) 45% between 6/30/85 and 7/1/86; after 6/30/86, no 
tax is imposed. 

(b) On estates an additional inheritance tax equal to 30% 
of the basic tax is imposed. A second additional tax equal to 
Ue tie: asic, fax sacht ah alae $9 Ss ee 


except on the farmland passing to a descendant. 

@) In Maine the meximam sate for ny ofc 
plies above $150,000. 

(j) Where property of a decedent subject to administrt 
tion in Md. is $10,000 or less, no inheritance taxes are due. 

{k) Rate applies to entire share. 

(i) All real property and the first $100,000. of non-re: 
property transferred to a spouse is exempt. For other benef 
ciaries, no exemption if share exceeds amount stated. 

Kei) ace 35 io 0 Ont hie ee oF AP 
value of the share is less than $100. | 

(n) Spouse entitled to another $10,000 exemption: ) 

(0) Spouses, children, parents, and adopted children in th 
decedent’s line of succession are entirely exempt. . 

(p) Credit. ‘ 

(q) Credits allowed on pro rata basis according to tax lis 
bility on the amount of credit unused by surviving spouse ¢ 

@ Te allowed an exemption 1 ‘ 

Net taxable estates are } 
$500,000 if death occurs in 1985 or 1986; after 3) 
1986, no tax is imposed. 

(s) However, the $2,000 family exemption is special 
gree heae Se ae 5 fo a 
eee cles Senge ee prs 
and from 3-15% for parents. Parent exemption is st 

Spouses exempt from tax. (See (d).) 

(u) There is a marital deduction equal to the greater | 

$250,000 or 50% of the value of the gross estate. 
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Federal Estate and Gift Tax 


Source; Tax Foundation, Inc. 


Estate Tax 


As a result of the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, 
the lifetime unified credit against combined estate and gift 
taxes is increased in steps from $47,000 in 1981 to $62,800 
in 1982, $79,300 in 1983, $96,300 in 1984, $121,800 in 1985, 
$155,800 in 1986, and $192,800 in 1987. Thus, cumulative 
transfers exempt from estate and gift taxes are increased 
from $175,625 in 1981, to $225,000 in 1982, $275,000 in 
1983, $325,000 in 1984, $400,000 in 1985, $500,000 in 1986, 
and $600,000 in 1987 and thereafter. The maximum estate 
and gift tax rate, which was 70 percent in 1981, is being re- 

gradually to 50 percent by 1988. The schedule for 
1985 is shown below. ; 
Estate taxes are computed by applying the unified rate 
schedule, shown below, to the; total estate minus allowable 
deductions, such as funeral expenses, administrative ex- 
penses, debts and charitable contributions, plus taxable gifts 
Made after 1976. Gift taxes paid are subtracted from tax 
due, and credit also may be taken for state death taxes. The 
amount of the state tax credit is determined by the schedule 
_ shown in the table below or the actual state taxes paid. 
| whichever is less. No state tax credit is available to an ad- 
' justable taxable estate (i.c., taxable estate minus $60,000) 
_ smaller than $40,000. Transfers to a surviving spouse are 
_ generally tax exempt. 

The law provides for real property passed on to family 
members for use in a closely held business, such as farming, 
to be valued in basis of such use, rather than fair market 


value on basis of highest and best use. In no case may this 
special valuation reduce the gross estate by more than 
$600,000 in 1981, $700,000 in 1982, and $750,000 in 1983 
and thereafter. 

Generation-skipping transfers that occur after April 30, 
1976, in general are now subject to taxes substantially equiv- 
alent to those that would have been imposed had the prop- 
erty been transferred outright to each successive generation. 
However, an exclusion is provided for transfers to grandchil- 
dren up to $250,000 for each child of the decedent who 
serves as a conduit for the transfer (not for each grandchild), 

A return must be filed for the estate of every U.S. citizen 
or resident whose gross estate exceeds $225,000 in 1982 
($60,000 for the estate of a nonresident not a citizen), The 
return is due nine months after death unless an extension is 
granted. . : 

Gift Tax 

Any citizen or resident alien whose gifts to any one per- 
son exceed’ $3,000 {$10,000 after 1981) within a calender 
year will be liable for payment of a gift tax, at rates deter- 
mined under the unified estate and gift tax schedule. Gift tax 
returns are filed on an annual basis and ordinarily are due 
by April 15 of the following year. 

Gifts made by 2 husband and wife to a third party may be 


considered as having been made one-half by each, provided 
both spouses consent to such division. 


Unified Rate Schedule for Estate and Gift Tax for 1985 


f 
; if the amount with 
i respect to which the ; 
3 tentative tax to be computed is: The tentative tax is: 
me Notover $10,000 0.5) ese ki viscera tee eo .. 18 percent of such amount. 
_ Over $10,000 but not over $20,000 $1,800, plus 20% of the excess over $10,000. 
_ Over $20,000 but not over $40,000...... $3,800, plus 22% of the excess over $20,000. 
_ Over $40,000 but not over $60,000...... $8,200, plus 24% ofthe excess over . $40,000. 
Over $60,000 butnotover ~~ $80,000...... $13,000, plus 26% of the excess over $60,000. 
$80,000 butnotover $100,000...... $18,200, plus 28% of the excess over $80,000. 
- Over $100,000 butnotover $150,000...... $23,800, plus 30% of the excess over $100,000. 
_ Over * $150,000 butnotover  $250,000...... $38, 800, plus 32% of the excess over $150,000. 
Over — $250,000 butnotoyer  $500,000...... $70,800, plus 34% of the excess over $250,000 
Over $500,000 butnotover $750,000...... $155, 800, plus37%— of the excess over $500,000 
- Over — $750,000 butnotover $1,000,000...... $248,300, plus 39% of the excess over $750,000. 
_ Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000... .. .. $345, 800, plus 41% of the excess over $1,000,000. 
_ Over $1,250,000 butnotover $1 500,000 eats aes $448, 300, plus 43% of the excess over. $1 (250, 000. 
_ Over $1,500,000 butnotover $2,000,000...... $555,800, plus 45% of the-excess over $1,500,000. 
_ Over $2,000,000 butnot over $2,500,000...... $780,800, plus 49% of the excess over $2,000,000. 
_ Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,000,000...... $1,025,800, plus 58% of the excess over $2,500,000. 
DOMES O00 000) Nr ee Sie oe ae $1,290,800, plus 55% of the excess over $3,000,000. 
Rates remain the same for 1986 and 1987; in 1988 the to bracket is: . 
Over $2,500,000...... 1,025,800, plus 50% ofthe excess over $2,500,000 
3 ¢ a 
if State Death Tax Credit for Estate Tax 
3 Adjusted taxable estate a Of excess Adjusted taxable estate excess 
> from to Credit=+ % over from . to Credit=+ % over 
. $ 0 $ 40,000 2 eee} $ Oo .- 2,540,000 Sen oan 146,800 88 2,540,000 
4 40,000 «90,000 0 8 40,000 040,000 190,800 9 3,040,000 
) 90,000 140,000 400 «(1.6 90,000 3,540,000 4 040, ‘O00 238,800 104 3,540,000 
: 140,000 240,000 1,200 24 140,000 4,040,000 5,040,000 0,800. 11.2 4,040, 
240,000 440,000 3600 32 240,000 040,000 6,040,000 402,800 12 ' 5,040,000 
4 440,000 640,000 10,000 4 440,000 6,040,000 7 040, 000 522,800 12.8 6,040,000 
: 640,000 840, 18,000 48 640,000 ~ 7,040,000 8,040,000 $50,800 13.6 7,040,000 
: 840,000 1,040,000 27,600 5.6 840,000 8,040,000 9,040,000 786,800 14.4 8,040,000 
4 1,040,000 1,540,000. 38,800 64 1,040,000 9,040,000 10,040,000 930,800 15.2 9,040,000 
1,540,000 2,040,000 70,600 7.2 1,540,000 40,040,000 ‘ 1,082,800 16 ,. 10,040,000 
2,040,000 ,000 106,800 8 2,040,000 q 


& 





E- @) The unified credit for estates of decedents dying during 1985 is $121,800. 
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City Income Tax in U.S. Cities over 50,000 


Compiled by Tax Foundation from Commerce Clearing House data and other sources. 


Rates % Year 
City 1985 Orig. began 
Citles with 500,000 or more inhabitants 
Baltimore,Md.......... (50% of state tax) 1.0 1966 
Cleveland, Oh.,,.....-. 2.0 OS. 1967 
Columbus, Oh... ....... 2.0 0.5 1947 
Detroit, Michi... se. 3.0 1.0 1965 
New York, NY... ae 9-43 0.42.0 1966 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 4.96 1.5 1939 
Cities with 100,000 to 499,999 inhabitants 
BV ON FON) asl gi ve Ln 2.0 1.0 1962 
abies Lis Cee Aca nee : 2 1 6 bes: 
irmingham, Ala. ......-. ‘ A‘ 1 / 
BEARTOR, OR, 5 nine ae ceoare 2.0 06 1954 
Cincinnati, Oh... .....-. 2.0 1,0 1954 
Davion: Oli cts bs wns 2.25 0.5 1949 
CS eee hatlihy Min yey 1.0 1.0 1948 
FAIA MNO. <a obem bye, we 1.0 1.0 1965 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .... . 1.0 1.0 1967 
Kansas Gity,Mo. ......, 1.0 0.5 1964 
Lansing, Mich... ....... 1.0 1.0 1968 
LexingtonyKys 5.) sisie oe 2.0 1.0 1952 
Louisville, Ky". .4..05.. 2.2 0.75 1948 
Pittsburgh, Pas... eo te 4.0 1.0 1954 
Stioeis | Mon cis) oe ty atlas 1.0 25 1948 
WOWEO, Oia ses salus verte at 2.25 1.0 1946 


(1) Includes rates for Jefferson County and school board. 


Rates % _. Year 
City 1985 Orig. began 
Youngstown,.Oh. . 2.2... 2.0 0.3 1948 
Cities with 50,000 to 99,999 inhabitan 
AltoonajPa. 1.0 1.0 1948 
Bethiehem,Pa......... 1.0 1.0 ~~ 1957 
ee sat RRstiags| Shatatin eee an a ae 
ington, Kye. ais "ols i ‘ : 
[=i FR Sy RAT a bea OM Shs 2.0 05 1967 
Gadsden, Ala......- é 2.0 1.0 1956 
Hamilfon, Oh. ......... 1.75 0.8 1960 
Harrisburg, Pa. ........ 4.0 1.0 1966 
Lakewood, Oh. ........ 1.5 1.0 1968 
Lancaster,Pa.......... 05 0.5 1959 
EbriasOiiinie at vtean one weet 15 75 4959 
Borain; ORie). fai fr ehet adoyet ¢ 15 05 1967 
Panne, Ohio's sissies es 2.0 0.5 1967 
Pontiac, Mich, .......-. 1.0 1.0 1968 
Reading, Pa... 61... 0-- 1.0 1.0 1969 
Saginaw, Mich, ........ 1.0 1.0 1965 
Scranton,Pa. ........- 35 1.0 1948 
Se plats OW. See ereks 2.5" 1.0 1948 
aso s Oh cyan turn”: 15 05 1952 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... .. 64. 25 1.0 1966 
Wilmington, Del... .. 2... 4.25%. 05 1970 
York, Pal. arti seashells 15 1.0 1965 


Understanding the Economy: A Glossary of Terms 


Balanced Budget: The federal government budget is balanced 
when receipts are equal to current expenditure. 

Balance of payments: The difference between all payments made 
to foreign countries and all payments coming in from abroad over 
a set period of time. A favorable balance exists when more pay- 
ments are coming in than going out and an unfavorable balance 
exists when the reverse is true. Payments include gold, the cost of 
merchandise and services, interest and dividend payments, moncy 
spent by travelers, and repayment of principal on loans. 

Balance of trade (trade gap): ‘The difference between exports.and 
imports, both in actual funds and credit. A nation’s balance of 
trade is favorable when exports exceed imports and unfavorable 
when the reverse is true. 

Cost of living: The cost of maintaining a particular standard of 
living measured in terms of purchased goods and services. The rise 
in the cost of living is the same as the rate of inflation. 
Cost-of-living benefits; Benefits that go to those persons whose 
money receipts increase automatically as prices rise. 

Credit crunch (liquidity crisis)!\. The period when cash for lending 
to business and consumers is in short supply. 

Deficit spending: The practice whereby a government goes into 
debt to finance some of its expenditures. 

Depression: A long period of little business activity. when prices 
are low, unemployment is high, and purchasing power decreases 
sharply. sy 

Devaluation: _ The official lowering of a nation's.currency, decreas- 
ing its value in relations to foreign currencies. 

Disposable income: Income after taxes which is available to per- 
sons for spending and saving. 


Economie Growth: The steady process or increasing productive ° 


capacity of the economy, and hence of increasing national income. ~ 
Federal Reserve System: The entire banking system of the U.S., 
incorporating 12 Federal Reserve banks (one in each of 12 Federal 
Reserve districts), and. 24 Federal Reserve branch banks, all na- 
tional banks and state-chartered commercial banks and trust com- 
panies that have been admitted to its membership. The system 
greatly influences the nation’s monetary and credit policies. 

Full Employment: The economy is said to be at full employment 
when only fractional unemployment exists. That is, everyone who 
wishes to work at the going wage-rate for his type of labor is em- 
ployed. Since it takes time to switch from one job to another, there 
will be at any given time a small amount of unemployment. 


Gross National Product (GNP): The total dollar value of all. 


goods that have been bought for final use and services during a 
year. The GNP is generally considered to be the most comprehen- 
sive measure of a nation’s economic activity. The Real GNP is the 
GNP adjusted for inflation. A 

GNP price deflator: A statistical measure that shows changes, 


both up and down, in the price level of the GNP over a span of 
years. It covers a larger segment of the economy than is usually 
covered by other price indexes, 2 

Inflation: An increase in the average level of prices; double-digit 
inflation occurs when the percent increase rises above 10, 

Key leading indicators: ‘A series of a dozen indicators from differ- 
ent segments of the economy used by the Commerce Department 
to foretell what will happen in the economy in the near future. 
Money supply: The currency held by the public plus checking 
accounts in commercial banks and savings institutions. c 
National debt: The debt of the central government as distin- 
guished from the debts of the political subdivisions of the nation 
and private business and individuals. ~ ‘ 
National debt ceiling: Limit set by Congress beyond which the 
national debt cannot rise. This limit is periodically raised by Con- 
gressional vote. . de>. 

Per capita income: The nation’s total income divided by the num- 
ber of people in the nation. + 

Prime interest rate: The rate charged by banks on short-term — 
loans to large commercial customers with the highest credit rating. 
Producer price index (formerly the wholesale price index): A statis- 
tical measure of the change in the price of wholesale goods. It is 
reported for 3 different stages of the production chain: crude, inter- 
mediate, and finished goods. : : 


_Publie debt: The total of the nation’s debts owed by state, local, 


and national government. This is a good measure of 
how much of the nation’s spending is financed by borrowing rather 
than taxation. me } 
Recession: A mild decrease in economic activity marked by a de- 
cline in real GNP, employment, and trade, usually lasting 6 
months to a year, and marked by widespread decline in many sec- 
tors of the economy. Not as severe as a depression. 

Seasonal adjustment: Statistical changes made. to compensate for 
regular fluctuations in data that are so great they tend to distort 
the statistics and make comparisons meaningless. For instance, 
seasonal adjustments are made in mid-winter for a slowdown in 
housing construction and for the rise in farm income in the fall af- 
ter the summer crops are harvested. 

Supply-side economics: The school of economic thinking which 
stresses the importance of the costs of production as a means of 
revitalizing the economy. Advocates that raise capital and — 
labor output by increasing the incentives to produce. , 
Tax Incidence: The point at which the tax burden ultimately 
rests. For example, the imposition of a specific tax on a commodity 
may cause firms to. increase the price by the amount of the tax. If 
consumers do not reduce their purchases of that commodity, then 
the entire burden of the tax will have shifted onto them. 
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| The Consumer Price Index (CPD i is a measure of the aver- 

age change in prices over time in a fixed market basket of 
goods and services. From Jan. 1978, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics began publishing CPI’s for two population groups: 
(1) a new CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) which cov- 
ers about 80% of the total noninstitutional civilian popula- 
tion; and (2) a revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers (CPI-W) which represents about half the 
population covered by the CPI-U. The CPI-U includes, in 
addition to wage earners and clerical workers, groups that 
had been excluded from CPI coverage, such as professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self-employed, retir- 
_ ees and others not in the labor force. 

___ The CPI is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, and 
fuels, transportation fares, charges for doctors’ and dentists’ 
services, drugs, and the other goods and services bought for 
day-to-day living. The index measures price changes from a 
designated reference. date—1967—which equais 100.0. An 
imcrease of 122%, for example, is shown as 222.0. This 

_ Change can also be expressed in dollars as follows: The price 


_ of a base period “‘market basket” of goods and services in _ 


a the CPI has risen from $10 in 1967 to $22.00, 
Which Index For You? 

Which index should you use to calculate the impact of 
- inflation on your life? If your income is near the poverty 
~ level, or if you are retired on a moderate income, you should 
probably use the new CPI-U. Otherwise, even if you are 
_ moderately rich, the CPI-W will probably be the best indica- 
tor for you. 

The CPI (W and U) emerges each month as single num- 
bers. At the end of the year an average is computed from the 
' monthly figures. (Averaging does away with fluctuations 

caused by special situations that have nothing to do with 
_ inflation.) 

For example, the average CPI for 1984 was 311.1. This 
means that the value of goods and services, which was set at 
100% in 1967, cost 211.1% more in 1984. 

Changes in prices and how they affect you can be caicu- 

lated by comparing the CPI of one period against another. 

The 1984 CPI reading of 311.1 can be compared to the 1983 

Teading 0f 298.4. Dividing by 298.4, the excess over 1 is the 


t 
: 


How Much Do You Really Make? 
Is Your Salary Keeping Up With Inflation? 


percentage increase for the year 1983; in this case, 4.37%. 

Did your income increase by enough to keep. up with this 
inflation? To make the comparison, dig out your old W-2 or 
income tax return forms, or find your old paycheck stubs. 
Both gross and takehome pay comparisons will be of inter- 


“¢st to you, but take care to compare equals. Overtime pay 


should not be counted. Also, watch out for changes in de- 
ductions such as those for tax exemptions, credit union pay- 
ments, payroll bonds, and the like. These have nothing to do 
with inflation and should be added back to your take home 
pay. 

Measuring Your Paycheck 

.A. To compare year-to-year earnings in percent form, di- 
vide your 1984 earnings by those of 1983 and express the 
result as a percentage. For example, if you earned the gross 
wages of the average U.S. worker, your paychecks in 1983 
showed about $280.70 per week as compared with $294.05 
per week in 1984, an increase of 4.8%. Since prices rose by 
4.3% during 1984, the average worker gained .5% in real 
gross income that year. You can do the same kind of calcu- 
lation on your. total 1983 and 1984 earnings by using your 
total annual income ie Smee in place of weekly earnings fig- 
ures. 

B. Another ay to handle the same figures takes a dollar 
form. For this calculation, assume your wage was $280.70 at 
the end of 1983. During 1984, prices increased by 4.3%. To 
match that price increase, your wages should have gone up 


to $292.77 (280.70 plus 4.3%) by the end of 1984. 


While readings on a monthly basis may be misleading, 
you may want a rough idea of how much you are being af- 
fected by inflation right now. For example, if you had 
weekly earnings of $298.55 in May of 1985, compared to 
earnings of $291.46 in May, 1984, your income went up 
2.4% (The difference, $7.09, divided by 291.46). The CPI-W 
went from 305.4 to 317.8 from May, 1984 to May, 1985, an 
increase of 4.0%. This means your increase in wages over the 
last 12 months was 1.6% below the increase in inflation over 
the same period. You can make the same calculation for any 
month by using the latest CPI figures as they are issued by 
the Department of Labor and published in your local news- 
paper. 








Consumer Price Indexes, 1985 
Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department 
e April May June 
(1967 =100) CPI-U ss CPI-w CPI-U CPI-W CPI-U ss CPI-W 
Food, beverages....... y 308.3 308.3 307.8. 308.5 308.1 
San Ryo peo 345.9 339.7 348.1 341.7 349.2 ~ 3428 
| , upkeep z 204.4 205.2 ~ 204.1 | 205.8 205.0 
Trar in. y 324.4 321.6 323.3 321.2 322.8 
Medicalcare......... i 395.2 399.9 397.7 402.6 400.5 
RR a ee i 258.0 263.4 258.8 264.8 260.2 
goods, services ¥ 319.1 324.3 320.2 325.9 321.5 
ey ish vee eth i 372.8 379.1 375.0 381.0 376.9 
Rent, for home K 101.6 113.2 102.6 113.6 402.9 
‘Household, less rent . 109.8 101.2 110.9 102.2 112.7 104.2 
Transportation... ... i 333.9 329.4 334.3 329.7 335.1 330.4 
Medical care ....... 428.9 426.3 431.8 429.1 434.5 432.0 
Other services ...... 310.9 306.9 312.3 308.4 . 314.4 310.2 
Allitems less food. ..... 321.2 317.6 322.3 318.5 323.1 319.2 
Commodities......... 286.9 286.8. 286.6 286.4 286.4 286.2 
Commodities less food 273.4 276.2 273.1 275.7 272.8 275.3 
eee bie aaa set 292.4 293.1 293.0 293.1 293.4 294.1 
ie 429.9 429.4 431.2 430.9 431.9 431.9 
_Allitems less energy’ . . 312.6 308.1 313.4 308.6 314.0 309.2 


eats dei wah tahor oanhitle el oan 1983. 
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Average Consumer Price Indexes 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department By. 
The Consumer Price Index (CPI-W) measures the average change in prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage 
eamers and clerical workers. (1967 = 100). NA = Notavailable. : ; 
1978 _ 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 =” «1984 
Index Index 


Index %+ Index %+ Index %+4+ Index %+ Index %+ Yo+ Yo+ 
Allitems.......2.. 195.3 7.6 217.7 115 247.0 135 2733 102 2886 6.0 298.4 32 3111 43 
Food sdrini:) 2) Scene 206.2 97 228.7 109 248.7 8.7 2678 7.7 2785 4.0 2847 22 29514 37 
OusIhng io aS 2026 86 2275 123 263.2 123 293.2 114 3147 73 3220 23 3365 45 
Apparel,upkeep .... 1595 3.4 1664 43 177.4 66 1866 52 1909 23 1956 25 2002 24 
Transportation ..... 185.8 49 2128 14.5 250.5 17.7 2813 123 2931 42 3000 24 3117 3.9 
Medical care ...... 219.4 84 240.1 94 267.2 11.3 295.1 10.4 326.9'108 -1 86 379.5 69 
Entertainment. ..... 176.2 5.4 187.7 65 203.7 85 2190 75 23824 61 2424 43 2551 52 
(a 15") eel uea ee So ta 183.2 64 1963 7.2 2136 88 233.3 9.2 257.0 10.2 2863 114 307.7 75 
Consumer Price Index by Cities 
(CPI-W; 1967-100, except Anchorage and Miami) 
‘March Mi M hharch as 
i arc’ 
one : 1985 1508 1986 4984 1985 ties 
Pride i Alas. (10/67 = 100) se 273.1 _ 271.9 2.3 4 _- 
Atlanta, Ga. i— 322.3 _ = = _ 
Baltimore, Md. ; 320.2 _ 922.3 4.2 Re — 
Boston, Mass. 312.3 — 313.2 41 3 — 
Buffalo, N.Y. ? _ 291.9 — = a — 
Chicago, Iil-Northwest Ind. 304.7 306.2 / 306.9 3.5 7 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind.—- 3222 _ 324.0 3.7 6 — 
Cleveland, Ohio — 1.8 _ — - =_ 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. _ 329.6 =. —_ _ _ 
Denver-Boulder, Col. 350.7 — 351.9 3.2 3 — 
Detroit, Mich. F 306.0 306.3 306.6 28 2 | 
Honolulu-Ha. : _ 300.1 — _ _ _ 
Houston, Tex. 331.1 _ 332.8 _ _ _ 
Kansas City., Mo.-Kan. _ 309.7 —_ _ — _ 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Anaheim, Cal. 309.8 311.2 3144 3.6 14 3 
Miami, Fla, (11/77 = 100) 171.3 — 172.2 3.0 5 — 
Milwaukee, Wis, 346.9 _ 350.2 3.5 1.0 _ 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.-Wis. y _ 329.2 _ _ _ — 
New York, N.Y.-Northeast N.J. 304.2 305.1 305.8 49 5 2 
Northeast Pa. (Scranton) \ 304.2 _ 305.2 3.3 3 — 
Philadelphia, Pa-N.J, 313.5 315.3 317.2 5.6 1.2 & 
Een gf Pa, _ 306.8 _- —_ = _ 
Portland, Ore.-Wash. 299.8 - 301.2 1.2 5 _- 
St: Louis, Mo.-lil. . 311.0 _— 313.0 5.3 6 ~ 
San Diego, Cal. < : 333.7 _ 336.5 27 8 _ 
San Francisco, Oakland, Cal. = 326.1 _ _ _ _ 
Seattie-Everett, Wash, 309.0 — ~~ 308.4 1.9 —2 _ 
- Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. 322.3 = $23.0 46 oe ~~ 


(1) The area listed includes the entire Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, except New York and Chicago, which include the 
Standard Consolidated Area. " ; 


Annual Percent Change in Productivity and Related Data, 1973-84 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Labor Department 





item 1973. 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Business sector: 
Output per hour of allipersons 2.6 -2.4 2.2 3.3 2.4 Os 12 05 1.9 0.2 27s 
Real compensation perhour. 1.6  -1.4 0.5 2.6 1.2 0.8 “1.7 2.7 -0.9 1.9 14 0.0 
USMIABODCOSES 35, 6 evs yo a2e 53 12.1 73 54 6i1- 8.0 10.7 11.0 7.3 73 1.6 ¥ 
Unit nonlabor payments. ... 5.9 44 15.1 4.0 6.4 67 58 57 146 O04 63 } 
Implicit price deflator... . . 55 95 9.8 47 5.6 75 3.0 9.3 9.6 5.3 3.0 3.2 
Nonfarm business sector: ( ‘ ; 
Output perhour of allpersons 24 -25 2.0 32. 22 0.6 15 -07 1.5 0.2 35 phd 
Real compensation perhour. 1.3 -1.4 04 «22 1.0 0.8 2.0 -28 0.7 17 16-01 
Unitlaborcost...... rae ARO tse 7.5 47 5.2 8.0 OF) acl 8.0 77 1.4 1.4 
1.3 5.9 16,7 5.7. 69 5.3 48 74 13.8 1.4 74 67 
ae 3.8 10.2 10.3 §.1 5.7 71 88 10.0 98% + 57 3.2 34 
ing: q ; 
Output per hour of allpersons 5.4 2.4 2.9 4.5 2.5 0.9 0.7 0.2 ro Hes 13 t 43 ve 
Real compensation perhour. 0.9 -0.3 25 21 1.8 06 ~=-14- -1.6 0.9 25 ee i . 
Unit labor cost. ..,..-.- ny cen Mee a 1 Mara Seed sr dea 90 11.5 61 66 08 0 
Unit nonlabor abled Piso Weace, -1.8 25.9 75 6.5 27 26 -21 14.1 1.0 16.5 8: 
Implicit price deflator... . . 0.3 9.0 131 46 60 - 60 5.7 79 8,0 47 3.3 
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3 Consumer Price Index by Region and City Size 


At * Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department 
(City sizes: A=1.25 million or more; B=385,000 to 1.25 million; C=75,000 to 385,000; D=75,000 or less.) 





CPI-U CPI-W 
% chan % rk % change, % change, 
Feb. 1 Apr. 1 Feb. 1985 Apr. 1984 
to Apr. to Apr. to Apr. to Apr. 
ig Feb. 1985 1985 Apr. 1985 1985 Feb. 1985 1985 Apr. 1985 1985 
= 
Size A 165.5 07 166.7 3.7 162.4 0.4 163.1 42 
 SizeB 171.5 1.2 173.5 43 169.1 17 * 169.1 3.4 
Size C 175.8 Wi 1778 4.0 177.7 2 177.7 47 
Size D 170.3 23 174.2 48 172.5 1.4 172.5 46 
North Central ; 
Size A 174.3 9 175.9 3.5 172.3 18 172.3 3.5 
Size B 169.7 1.2 171.7 29 170.6 3.1 170.6 4.9 
_ Sizec 166.7 am 168.6 3.2 166.9 24 166.9 3.9 
' SizeD 168.2 s 169.1 28 173.1 19 ~ 173.4 4.0. 
- South 
Size A 171.0 8 172.4 3.7 173.4 1.2 173.4 4.2. 
Size B 173.0 4 173.7 3.3 1723 1.0 172.3 47 
_ Size 171.2 6 172.2 3.2 171.2 zs 171.2 3.7 
’ Size D 170.1 3 171.6 2.1 169.7 -6 169.7 2.0 
{ Size A 173.5 6 174.6 4.4 169.7 “Us 169.7 3.3 
; Size B 172.0 14 174.4 46 173.3 Bg 173.3 4.1 
Size C 164.2 1.6 166.9 49 164.2 3 164.2 46 
_ Sized 170.0 5 1708 =) 26... 01715 4 1715 48 
_ __ The Northeast region includes cities from Boston to Pittsburgh; the North Central, cities from Cleveland to Grand Island, 
Neb. and from Minnea| to St. Louis and Cincinnati; Ls oor ae ieee er ares a ae herettereiant 


ae 
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. Mex.; to Butte, Mont. Anchorage, and Honolulu. 
Annual Average Purchasing Power of the Dollar 


Source: Bureau’ of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department 
sd by dividing the index for 1967 (100.00) by the index for the given period and expressing the result in dollars and 


a 





cents. 1961, wholesale prices include data for Alaska and Hawaii; beginning 1964, consumer prices include them. 
NA = Not available, 
As measured by— 
Year Consumer Year Wholesale Consumer Year Wholesale Consumer 
prices prices r prices prices prices prices 
1940 $2.469 $2.381 1971 $878 $.824 1978 $478 $493 
1850 1.222 1,387 1872. . 840 799 1979 463 461 
3 1955 1.139 1,247 1973 744 752 1980 405 406 
— 1960 1,054 1.127 1974 625 677 1981 371 367 
— 1965 1,035 1.058 1975 - 572 620 1982 NA 347 
1968 976 960 1976 546 587 1983 NA 285 
1970 906 860 1977 515 _ 351 1984 NA 311 
e - ara Weekly Earnings of Production Workers: 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department 
‘Manufacturing workers: 
| 
Year and Gross average 
q n io Current Current 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars | dollars dollars! dollars dollars dollars 
¥ 214.85 151.61 170.73 166.29 187.26 16353 18416 13249 149.20 29 164.02 
$2 22292 167.83 178.73 181.32 193.10 175.45 186.85 14330 152.61 18132 166.00 
228.90 163.80 183.80 200.06 200.06 189.00 169.00 155.19 155.19 200. 169.93 
231.66 197.40 183.46 214.87 ~ 199.69 203.70 189.31 165.39 153.71 214.87 167.95 
224.64 2.70 177.40 232.38 193.81 219.91 183.41 178.00 148.46 194.82 162.49 
212.64 225.79 165.90 247.01 181.49 235.10 17274 18882 138.74 20640 151.65 
212.00 244.09 163.73 267.36 17824 255.20 170.13 202.00 184.67 220.57 1474 05 
20796. — — _ _ 266.92 167.87 _ _ — 
216.03 - _ _ _ 280.70 171.26 _ _ _ = 
220.43 - _ _ _ 294.05 173.48 _ _ _ _ 
220. _ _ _ _ 294.95 171.28 _ — _ _ 
216.52 _- _ _ - 294.79 170.50 _ =_ _ _— 
219.79 - _ —_ — 298.20 171.68 — _ a — 
217.85 =— _ _ _ 298.05 170.80 _ _ — — 
218.18 _ _- _ _ 298.55 170.50 _ _ — _- 
219.65 — _ _ — 301.82 17188 — _ _ = 
_ _ _ _ _ 3014 — —_— 
(1) Data relate to production workers in mining and manufacturing; to construction workers in contract construction; and 
workers in transportation and public utilities; wholesale and retail finance, insurance, and real estate; 
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Interest Laws and Consumer Finance Loan Rates 
Source: Revised by Christian T. Jones. Editor, Consumer Finance Law Bulletin, San Diego, Ca. 


All states have laws regulating interest rates. These laws 
fix a legal or conventional ,rate which applies when there is 
no-contract for interest. They also fix a general maximum 
contract rate, but there are so many exceptions that the gen- 
eral contract maximum actually applies only to exceptional 


cases. Also, federal law has preempted state limits on first 


home mortgages, subject to each state’s right to reinstate its 
“own law, and given depository institutions parity with other 
state lenders. 

Legal rate of interest. The legal or conventional rate of 
interest applies to money obligations when no interest rate is 
contracted for and also; to judgments. The rate is usually 

somewhat below thé.general interest rate. 

General maximum contract rates. General interest laws in 
most states set the maximum rate between 8% and 16% per 
year. The general maximum is fixed by the state constitution 
at 5% over the Federal Reserve Discount rate in Arkansas. 
Loans to corporations are frequently exempted or subject to 
a higher maximum. In recent years, it has also been common 
to provide special rates for home mortgage loans and vari- 
able usury rates that are indexed to market rates. 

Ss ic enabling acts, In many states special statutes per- 
mit industrial loan companies, second mortgage lenders, and 
banks to charge 1.5% a month or more. Laws regulating re- 
volving ‘loans, aac accounts and credit cards generally 

i 


limit charges between 1.5% and 2% per month plus annual 
fees for credit cards. Rates for installment sales contracts in 
most states are somewhat higher. Credit unions may gener- 
ally charge 1% to 114% a month. Pawnbrokers’ rates vary 
widely. Savings and loan associations, and loans insured by 
federal agencies, are also specially regulated. A number of 
states allow regulated lenders to charge any rate agreed to 
with the customer either for all credit or over a certain dol- 


» lar amount. 


Consumer finance loan statutes, Most consumer og 
loan statutes are based on early models drafted b: 
sell Sage Foundation (1916-42) to provide sm oe to 


. wage earners under license and other protective regulations. 


Since 1969 the model has frequently been the Uniform Con- 

sumer Credit Code sag applies to credit sales and loans 
for consumer purposes. In general, licensed lenders may 
charge: 3% a month and reduced rates for additional 
amounts. An add-on of 17% ($17 per $100) per year yields 
about 2.5% per month if paid in equal monthly installments. 
Discount rates produce higher yields than add-on rates of 
the same amount. In the table below unless otherwise stated, 
monthly and annual rates are based on reducin, waa principal 
balances, annual add-on rates are based on the o phy a 

cipal for the full term, and two or more rates apply to 

ent portions of balance or original principal. 


States with consumer finance loan laws and the rates of charge as of Oct. 1, 1985: 


Ala.. . . Annual add-on: 15% to $750, 10% to $2,000, 8% over 
$2,000 (min. 1.5% on unpaid balances), plus 2% fee 
(max. $20). Higher rates for loans up to $749. Over 
$2,000, any agreed rate. 

. 3% to $850, 2% to $10,000, fiat rate to $25,000. Over 
$10,000, any agreed rate. 

Ariz. . . To $1,000; 3%, Over $1,000: 3% to $500, 2% to 

$10,000. Over $10,000, any agreed rate. 

Cal... . 2.5% to $225, 2% to $900, 1.5% to $1,650, 1% to 

$5,000 (1.6% min.). Over $5,000, any agreed rate. 
5% fee (max. $50) to $2,500 


Colo. . . 36% per year to $630, 21% to $2,100, 15% te $25,000 
(21% min.). 
Conn. . Annual Add-on: 17% to $600, 11% to $5,000; 11% 


over $1,800 to $5,000 for certain secured loans. Any . 


agreed rate for second mortgages. 

Del... . Any agreedrate. ~ 

Fla... . 30% per year to $500, 24% to $1,000, 18% to $5,000; 
18% per year on any amount. over $5,000 to 
$25,000. 

Ga... . 10% per year discount to 18 months, add-on to 361% 
months; 8% fee to $600, 4% on excess plus $2 per 
month; max. $3,000. Over $3,000, any agreed rate, 

Ha... . 3.5% to $100, 2.5% to $300; 2% on prin: balance 


over $300 or discount rates. 
Ida., ... Any agreed rate. 
lll... . Any agreed rate. 
Ind... . ss per be to $720, 21% to $2,400, 15% to $60,000 
1% mi 


la... . 3% to $1 "080, 2% to $2,800, 1.5% to $10,000; or 
equivalent flat rate. Over $10,000; 21% per year. 

Kan. . . 36% per year to $570, 21% to $1,900, 14.45% to 
$25,000 (21% min). 

Ky. . . . 3% to $1,000, 2% to $3,000. Over $3,000, 2%. 

La... . 36% per year to $1,400, 27% to $4,000, 24% to 
$7,000, 21% over $7,000, plus $25 fee. 

Me... . 30% per year to $690, 21% to $1,900, 15% to $55,000 
(18% min.). 

Md.. . . 2.75% to $1,000, 2% to $2,000. Over $2,000, 2%. 


Mass. . 23% per year plus $20 fee to $6,000; 18%. - 

Mich... 31% per year to $500, 13% to $3,000 (18% min.) for 
second mortgages. 

Minn.. . 33% per year to $385, 19% to $38,500 (21.75% min.). 

Miss, . . 6% per year to $800, 33% to $1,800, 24% to $4,500, 
12% over $4,500. 

Mo... 


- 2.218%’ to $1,200, 1.67% over $1,200, plus 5% fee 


Maximum monthly rates computed on unpaid balances, unless otherwise stated. 


(max. $15); 1.67% plus 2% for second mortgages 


Mont.. . Any agreed rate. 


"Neb. . . 24% per year to $1,000. 21% over, ae fee of 1% to 


$2,000 and 5% over (max. $500) 

Nev. . . Any agreed rate. 

NH. .. 2% to $600, 1.5% to $1,500; Any agreed rate to 
‘$10,000, Any agreed rate for second mortgages. 

NJ... . 30% per year to $5,000 or for second mortgages. 

N.M. . . Any agreed rate, 

N.Y. . . Any agreed rate. 

N.C. . . 3% to $1,000, 1.5% to $7,500; 1.5% on entire amount 
to $10,000. 

N.D. . . 2.5% to $250, 2% to $500, 1.75% to $750, 1.5% to 
$1,000; wy eee ee eee 
$1,000 to $30,000. 


Ohio . . 28% per year to $1,000, 22% to $3,000; 25% on entire 
amount over $3,000; plus fee. 
Okla,. . 30% per annum to $660, 21% to $2,200, 15% to 


$47,500. (21% min,). Special rates to $100. 

Ore. . . Any agreed rate. 

Pa... . 9.5% per year discount to 48 months, 6% for 
‘aetna or 2% on unpaid balances; 10% for 

second mortgages over $5,000. 

P.R. . . 24% per year. 

Ril... . 3% to $300, 2.5% for loans between $300 and $800; 
2% for larger loans to $5,000. - 

S.C. . . Any agreed rate. ‘ 


‘SDoyy, Any agreed rate. 


Tenn.. . Over $100, 24% per year plus aad 

Texas . Annual add-on; 18% to $900, 8% to $7,500 or formula 
rate (rnax. 24% per year on unpaid balances.) 

Utah . agreed rate. 


Vt... . 2% to $1,000, 1% to $3,000 (min, 1.5%); 1.5% for seo 


ond mortgages. 
Va... . 3% to $600, 2.25% to $1,800, 1.5% to $2,800; or 
'_. nual add-on of 21% to $600, 17% to $1,800, 13 
$2,800; 2% fee. Any eed aio over 600 fr 


second plus 2% 

. 2,5% to $500, 1.5% to $1,000, 01% to $2,800. Over 
$2,500, 25% per year or discount rates. 

. 36% por year to $500, 24% to $1,500, 18% to $2,000, 
Over $2,000, 27% per year to $2,000, 25% to 
$10,000, 18% on remainder, 

Wis. . . Any agreed rate, 11/1/84 to 10/31/87. 

Wyo... . 20% 1c Yon © SIN, 21> 07 Sie 


Wash. 
W.Va, 


- 
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_ _ Under federal Jaw, all institutions that extend or arrange 
_ for the extension of consumer credit must give the borrower 
_ meaningful information about the cost of each loan. The 
_ cost must be expressed as the dollar amount of the interest 
_ or finance charge, and as the annual percentage rate com- 
"puted on the amount financed. 
To be sure the loan or credit agreement you are consider- 
ing suits both your budget and your individual needs, shop 
e around. And ask questions to compare and evaluate a lend- 
er’s rate and services, For instance: 


. 


1. What is the annual percentage rate? 
; 2. What is the total cost of the loan in dollars? 


Shopping for Credit: Ask the Right Questions 


Source: New York State Banking Department 


3. How long do you have k to pay off the loan? 

4. What are the number, amounts, and due dates of pay- 
ments? 

5. What is the cost of deferring or extending the time per- 
iod of the loan? 

6. What is the cost of late charges for overdue payments? 
7. If you pay the loan off early, are see any prepayment 
penalties? ‘ 
8. Does the loan haye to be So If so, what collateral 
is required? 

9, What is the cost of credit life or other insurance that is 
being offered or may be required? 

10. Are there any other charges you may have to pay? 





Fair Credit; What You Should Know 


“4? 


Federal legislation has made it easier for you to be treated 
fairly in credit-related areas: 


Billing, Don’t let the anonymous computer get you down. 
_ The Fair Credit Billing Act states that, if you find’ an error 
in the amount of $50 or more in your credit card statement 
Or department store revolving charge statement and you 
Write to the company about it (on a separate sheet of paper, 
not the bill), the company must acknowledge your letter 
Within 30 days and must resolve the dispute within 90 days. 


Equal Credit, The Equal Credit Opportunity Act (ECOA) 
bans any discrimination according to sex or marital status in 
the granting of credit. Discrimination is also prohibited on 
the basis of age, race, color, religion, national origin, or re- 
ceipt of public assistance payments. 

However, the creditor may ask questions relating to these 
areas if they have bearing on your credit worthiness. The 
creditor does have the right to determine whether you are 
_ willing and able to repay your debts. For instance, the credi- 
tor can ask you if you are “married,” “unmarried,” or “sep- 





Source: Federal Trade Commission 


spouse; (2) your spouse will be an authorized user of the ac- ~ 
count; (3) you live in a community property state or you list 
assets located in a community property state, Similarly, a 
creditor may ask about alimony, child support, and separate 
maintenance if, and only if, you are depending on these as 
sources to establish your ability to repay your debts. In this 
case, the creditor may ask whether there is a court order 
that requires the payments or may inquire about the length 
of time and regularity of the payments, as well as your ex- 
spouse’s credit history. 

The ECOA also requires that if you are turned down for 

credit, the creditor must tell you the reason you were tumed 
down. 
Mail-Order Merchandise. By law, you have the right to re- 
ceive merchandise ordered through the mail within 30 days, 
unless another deadline has been specified. Promises such as 
“one week” or ““4 to 6 weeks” must be met. If either the sell- 
er’s or the FTC's deadline is missed, you have the right to 
cancel and have all your money returned. If you run into a 
problem with late or non-delivery, contact the Federal Trade 
Commission for help. 





Managing Credit: How Much Debt is Safe? 


Source; Citibank 


arated” if, and only if, (1) you are applying jointly with your 
a 


It is extremely important for consumers to keep close 
track of their individual use of credit and debt, 
_ Before you make any new purchases, which involve moy- 
7 ing income from the optional spending part of your budget 
to your fixed budget as a loan to be repaid, you must be sure 
you have those extra dollars and that you can do without 
them each month. 


How Much Average Debt is Safe? 
Once you've decided to apply for credit, you face the 
oo question about consumer debt: how much is 












There is no simple answer that applies to each consumer's 
‘Situation. Most experts, today, avoid general rules of thumb. 


Tenders may use to decide how much institutional risk they 
‘run in any specific application for a loan. The lending insti- 
tution can use only.gross income and loan-commitment av- 
“¢rages to estimate its own average risk, and cannot know 
how any individual consumer will actually\repay. Only you 
‘Can gauge that, based on your own habits, values, and 
“needs. 

_ How do you determine what you can handle? To help de- 
‘cide, you must know at a given time how many dollars you 
for optional spending, and then how many of those 


, 


Don't be misled by the percents of gross income that 


dollars you can move into fixed repayments. 

Here's one technique for determining how many optional 
dollars you have: 
1, Write down your annual take-home income after deduc- 
tions (for taxes, etc.) and divide by 12 to get your monthly 
take-home income. 
2. From the monthly figure, subtract all your current 
monthly fixed expenses—those to which you are currently 
committed or must cover over the next year. Include your 
gasoline and car costs, other transportation, heating, utili- 
ties, food, rent, or mortgage (but no other loan repayments), 
real estate taxes, insurance, etc. 
3. Next, total your monthly nonmortgage loan repayments 


‘and subtract them from the previous amount. 


The total figure you're left with is your monthly optional 
spending amount. Now you must consider how comfortably 
you're managing with this amount. Consider that amount 
less the new monthly repayment, Can you still manage on 
the remaining amount, or should you wait until your take- 
home income goes up or your present debt loan goes down? 


Are You Headed for Financial Trouble? 
Although there is no dependable formula for determining 
your individual debt ratio, there are certain clear warning 
signals that you may have reached or have already passed it. 
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Consider the following signals and, if several of them de- 
scribe your financial situation, it may be time to look for 
help. 
1. Your checkbook balance is getting lower and lower each 
month. 
2. You don’t seem to be able to make it from month to 
month without writing overdrafts on your checking account. 
3. You pay only the minimum due or even less on your 
charge accounts each month. 
4. You have borrowed on your life insurance and see little 
possibility of paying it back soon. : 
5. Your savings account. is slowly disappearing or has 
completely disappeared, and you’re not able to put any of 
your regular income into savings. 
6. You manage to get through each month by depending 
on undependable extra income like overtime or odd jobs. 





7. You find yourself depending on credit cards for day-to- 


day living expenses and using cash advances te pay off other 
debts. 

8. You are behind on one or more of your installment pay- 
ments. 

9. You don’t really know how much money you owe, 

10, You are receiving overdue notices or phone calls from 
creditors. 

11. Family. disputes over money are growing. ‘ 

12. You occasionally juggle paying bills, paying one ‘coedh 
tor while giving excuses to another. 

13. You’ve had to ask creditors for extensions on due 
dates, $ 

14. You've taken out loans to pay debts, or taken out a 
debt consolidation loan. 

15. You are at or near the limit on the crédit lines allowed 
on your credit cards. 

16. When you use credit, you try to get it for the longest 
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time period and the lowest payments without considering 
how much more this will cost you in interest. 2 
17. You must borrow maney to pay bills you can antici- 
pate, like quarterly property taxes. 
18. Although you regularly pay all of your debts, you are 
forced to continue living on credit and, as a result, your debt 
joan never reaily shrinks or is even increasing. 

What can you do if you find yourself in financial trouble? 


The first step is to drastically cut your optional spending. 


Put yourself and your family on a crash tight-cash program 
until you can stabilize your financial situation. Also, you 


may need to turn some assets into cash and apply it to your 


debts. 


If these attempts fail, get in touch with your creditors. 
Candidly, explain your situation. Some of them may agree > 


to a longer repayment schedule which will’insure that they 
get their money back and that they will keep you as a cus- 
tomer. You may pay more in interest, but you'll have a bet- 
ter credit record. 


‘Tf you’re still in trouble, you probably need good financial 


counséling. < 
How to Find Credit Counseling 


In the U.S., there are hundreds of free volunteer-staffed — 


credit counseling sources. Others, staffed by professionals, _ 
charge a fee. 


Look up Consumer Credit Counseling in your local phone | 


book, Call the Consumer Affairs Department of your city | 
for referrals. Contact community-centered organizations, _ 
church, local banks, consumer finance company, credit un- 
ion, labor union, or your employer’s personnel department. 

If you can’t find a local agency, write to the Family Ser- | 
vice Association of America (44 E. 23rd St., New York, NY 
10010) or the National Foundation for Consumer Credit | 
(1819 H Street N.W., Washington, DC 20006). 


Consumer Installment Credit 


Source: Federal Reserve System (estimates of amounts outstanding, millions of dollars, not seasonally adjusted) 
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Investment: A Basic Glossary 


Source; Mersill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 


The investment possibilities in securities for you as an in- 
dividual are extremely varied. If you are beginning to con- 
sider what is best for your personal needs and find the world 
of securities somewhat bewildering, we hope the following 
glossary may offer some help. : 

Bear Market: A market in which prices are falling, 

Bond: A written promise or LOU by the issuer to repay a 
fixed amount of borrowed money on a specified date and to 


" pay a set annual rate of interest in the meantime, generally 


at semi-annual intervals. Bonds are gerierally considered safe 
because the borrower (whether a company or the govern- 
ment) must make interest payments before their money is 
spent on anything else. Some of the most common bonds 
include: 


Paper: An extremely short-term corporate 
TOU, generally due in 270 days or less. Available in face 


amounts of $100,000, $250,000, $500,000, $1,000,000 and - 


combinations thereof. Yield in recent years has averaged 
from 12 to 17 percent. a 

Convertible Bond: A corporate bond (see below) which 
may be converted into a stated number of shares of the cor- 
porations common stock. Its price tends to fluctuate along 
with fluctuations in the price of the stock as well as with 
Changes in interest rates. Average yield in recent years has 
ranged from 8 to 12 percent. 

Corporate Bond: Evidence of debt by a corporation. Dif- 
fers from a municipal bond in various ways, but 


particularly ) 
in taxability of interest. Considered safer than the common 








































erred stock of the same company. Yield has averaged 
years from 12 to 17 percent. - 
nment Bond: An IOU of the U.S. Treasury, consid- 

the aaiesk security in the investment world. They are 
ded into two categories, those that are not marketable 
those that are. Savings Bonds cannot be bought and sold 
Once the original purchase is made. These include the famil- 

ar Series EE bonds. You buy them at 75 percent of their 
se value and when they mature, 5 years later, they will pay 
back 100 percent of face value if you cash them in. Re- 
they have been paying about 6 percent interest com- 
ed semiannually to maturity. Another type, Series H, 
hot discounted, but issued in amounts of $500, $1,000, 
and $10,000 and pay their interest in 
They pay 8 percent the first year of their 10-year life, 
‘percent for the next4 years, and 6 percent for the last 5 
Marketable bonds fall into 3 categories. Treasury Bills 
“short-term U.S. obligations, maturing in 3, 6, or 12 
s. They are sold at a discount of the face value, and 
minimum denomination is $10,000. Yield in recent years 
tanged from 71, percent to 161, percent. Treasury Notes 
in up to 10 years. Denominations range from $500, 
to $5,000, $10,000 and up. In recent years the yield 
as ranged from 81/, percent to 15 percent. Treasury Bonds 
in 10 to 30 years. The minimum investment is $1,000 
d yield has ranged from 83, to 14 percent in recent years. 
Bonds: Debt securities that sell at relatively low 
s, because of the low credit rating of their issuers. They 
ly Significantly higher yields than top-grade bonds to re- 

their added risk. These bonds are also known as high- 

e or ey bonds. 
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er OF » Gaia agency gathers together a group of 
ges and then sells bonds to other institutions and the 
The investors receive their proportionate share of the 
st payments on the loans as well as the principal pay- 
nts. Usually, these mortgages are guaranteed by the gov- 
ent, making them a fairly safe investment despite the 
that their market value does fluctuate. 

lunicipal Bond: Issued by governmental units such as 
Cities, local taxing authorities and other agencies. In- 
is exempt from U.S. — and sometimes state and local 
tax. Yield in recent years has averaged from 9 to 
percent. Municipal Bond Unit Investment Trusts allow 





mcome 


ent municipal bonds chosen by professionals. The in- 
is paid either monthly or semiannually and is exempt 
rom Sesdete income taxes.” 
: Market A market in which prices are on the rise. 
Common Stocks are shares of ownership in a cor- 
bration; they are the most direct way to participate in the 


‘its (or equally big losses). Preferred Stock is a type of stock 
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on which a fixed dividend must be paid before holders of 
common stock are issued their share of the issuing corpora- 

tion’s earnings. Prices are higher and yields lower than com- 
parable bonds and are, consequently, not the best invest- 
ment for individuals. Payments are usually made quarterly. 
They are especially attractive to corporate investors because 
85 percent of preferred dividends are tax exempt to corpora- 
tions. Many high-grade preferreds currently pay about 103/, 
percent to 113/, percent interest. Convertible Preferred Stock 

can be converted into the common stock of the company 

that issued the preferred. This stock has the advantage of 

producing a higher yield than common stock and it also has 

appreciation potential. Over-the-Counter Stock is not traded 

on the major or regional exchanges, but rather through deal- 

ers from whom you buy directly. These stocks tend to be- 

long to smaller companies. Prices of OTC stocks are based 

on the dealer’s supply, what he paid for them, the demand 

for them, and the. prices of competitive dealers. Blue Chip 

stocks are so called because they have been leading stocks 
for a long time. They do not show dramatic growth, but 

yield good dividends over time. Growth stocks are stocks 

which grow yearly by a growing percentage; they do well 

even in bad times. : 

Dow-Jones Industrial Average: A measure of stock mar- 
ket prices, based on the 30 leading manufacturing companies 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mutual Fund: A portfolio, or selection, of professionally 
bought and managed stocks in which you pool your money 
along with thousands of other people. A share price is based 
on net asset value, or the value of all the investments owned 
by the funds, less any debt, and divided by the total number 
of shares. The major advantage is less risk — it is spread out 
over many stocks and, if one or two do badly, the remainder 
may shield you from the losses. Bond Funds are mutual 
funds that deal in the bond market exclusively. Money Mar- 
ket Mutual Funds buy in the so-called “Money Market” — 
institutions that need to borrow large sums of money for 
short terms. Usually the individual investor cannot afford 
the denominations required in the “Money Market” (ie. 
treasury bills, commercial paper, certificates of deposit), but 
through a money market mutual fund he can take advantage 
of these money makers when interest rates are high. These 
funds offer special checking account advantages, ‘as you can 
generally write a check against your investment at any time 
in amounts of $500 or more. The minimum investment is 
generally $1,000. Average yield over recent years has been 
from 9 to 15 percent. 

Unit Investment Trust: A portfolio a many different cor- 
porate bonds, preferred stocks, government-backed securi- 
ties or utility common stocks in which you can invest with 
as little as $1,000. Professional managers choose the securi- 
ties, arrange for safe-keeping and collect the income. You 
receive your pro rata share of income every month. 


_ Year-End Assets and d Liabilities of Individuals in the U.S.: 


Federal Reserve System 
ee alines of dollars) 
4960 4965 1970 1975 1960 4982 4983 4984 
1002.4 be mp 1966.4 26113 46128 54705 61583 6721.6 - 
915 107.3 137.2 190.0 283.9 336.0 376.0 402.6 
164.0 288.4 426.3 766.0 12822 14608 16593 18769 
_—-_ -_— 37 74.4 206.6 1625 209.7 
$12.4 766.9 928. 33 9254 16005 17454 20217 21477 
45.6 49.7 52.1 | 67.4 725 68.3 71.5 745 
25.9 26.3 32.8 58.5 115.6 157.9 196.9 2458 
2.3 3.7 20.9 12.5 52.1 $1.1 59.5 82.6 
30.8 36.4 46.0 68.1 89.9 132.8 173.8 206.5 
10.0 95 36.2 60.9 58.3 45.7 458 49.2 
20 5.6 11.7 10.9 23.8 14.7 79 =1 
17.0 35.2 46.8 43.0 63.5 89.5 129.3 162.8 
Private life insurance res. . 788 98.9 123.3 158.5 207.4 223.3 231.1 239.0 
Private insured pension res. 18.9 27.3 41.0 72.3 172.0 242.9 286.4 324.8 
ed pen. 38.1 73.6 1104 186.6 4127 518.1 607.8 623.3 
40.2 60.8 95.2 154.7 283.6 371.2 437.2 495.2 
58.8 76.6 104.7 154.4 296.2 366.1 376.2 402.3 
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1960 1965 1970. 1975 1980 1982 1983 198 
Total tabiities 27.5 <a Pas 2 Sata nthe - 2805 4449 650.2 1107.4 2069.6 2397.1 2663.7 2981. 
Mtg. debt on nonfarm homes. ........-.- 137.4 2144 290.4 482.9 967.5 1096.9 . 1200.1 1334. 
~ Other mortgage debt? «Sera aed 65.3 1187 2488 4125 4790 6402 612 
Consumer credit... .. . . 65.1 103.2 143.1 223.2 389.7 4417 493.0 577. 
Security credit . se 54 9.1 10.4 12.4 27.2 28.8 48.1 47, 
Policy loans . . 57 8.3 17.0 25.5 426 54.2 §5.3 §5. 
Other debt os ae teres 31.2 446 70.4 114.9 230.1 296.5 327.1 354. 


(1) Combined statement for households, farm business, and nonfarm noncorporate business, (2) Includes corporate farms. 





Consumer Information Catalog 
Source: U.S. Office of Consumer Affairs 


The Consumer Information Catalogis a free listing of more than 200 of the best federal consumer publications. They rang 
from booklets on financial planning to planning a diet, from learning about federal benefits to getting an education, from fir 
ing a car to dealing effectively with consumer problems. It also lists many resources that will help you get a passport or 
barb bran ape find government documents or national parks, learn your rights and stand up for them. Many of these book 
ets are free, 


The Consumer Information Catalog is published quarterly by the Consumer Information Center of the U.S. General Se: 
vices Administration, so you will be able to send for the most current booklets. For your free copy of the Consumer Inform 
tion Catalog, send your name and address to: Consumer Information Catalog, Pueblo, CO 81009. Educators, libraries, an 
other non-profit groups who are able to distribute 25 or more copies of the Consumer Information Catalog on a quarterly bz 
sis should write to the same address for an application to be placed on the mailing list. Costs prevent the Consumer Informz 
tion Center from maintaining a mailing list for individuals. oe 


The booklets listed below are from the Consumer Information Catalog. They are available at the prices listed as of Decer 
ber 1, 1985. Quantities of some may be limited. Please send your name and address, the item numbers of the booklets yo 
want, and any payment to: Consumer Information Center, Dept. MB, Pueblo, CO 81009. 


' Free Publications 


Handbook on Child Support Enforcement. The basic 
steps to follow if you need child support enforcement ser- 


vices; tips on solving enforcement problems; and how to find © 


help locally. 40 pp. (1985) 503P. 

Student Guide—Fiye Federal Financial Aid Programs. 
Important information about five grant and loan programs 
for college, vocational, and technical school students, 44 pp. 
(1985) 508P, 5 

Your Social Security. All about Social Security and 
Medicare benefits, including who gets them and how to ap- 
piy. 35 pp. (1985) S10P. 

Consumer Credit Handbook, How to apply for credit, 
what to do if you are denied, how to correct credit mistakes, 
rita te consumer credit laws can help you. 44 pp. (1983) 
513P. 

Nutrition and Your Health: Dietary Guidelines for Amer- 
icans. Seven dietary guidelines to help you stay healthy 
based on the latest nutrition research. Includes charts on 
desirable body weights and calorie expenditures for various 
exercises. 23 pp. (1985),520P. : 

Sodium. What sodium does for the body and how to re- 
place sodium intake. Fold-out poster. (1982) 523P. 

The Safe Food Book: Your Kitchen Guide. Common 
causes and symptoms of food poisoning; what you can do to 
reduce the risks. with specific instructions for handling meat 
and poultry, home canning, what to do when the freezer 
fails and more. 32 pp. (1985) 534P. 


Consumer Handbook on Adjustable Rate Mortgages. / 
guide to understanding the basic features, advantages ani 
risks, and terminology associated with adjustable rate mort 
gages. 23 pp. (1984) 580P. : 

Sales of Federal Surplus Real Estate. Listing of wher 
where, and how surplus properties will be sold within th 
next three months; where to go for more information on 
cific pieces of property. 4 pp. Revised monthly. 581P. 

Your Keys to Energy Efficiency. Tips for saving energy a 
home and in your car; health-related issues; state and loca 
consumer and energy offices; and a bibliography. 20 pr 
(1985) 584P. : 

Access Travel, Design features, facilities and services fo 
the handicapped at 519 airport terminals in 62 countries. 4 
pp. (1985) 585P. ; ‘ 

Federal Depository Libraries. Addresses for approxi 
mately 1,400 libraries in the U.S. that maintain, or have ac 
cess to, documents produced by the federal government. 4 
pp. (1985) 590P. ; 

‘Federal Information Centers. Lists centers across th 
country to contact when you need assistance from the fed 
eral government. 6 pp. (1983) 591P- 

How to Choose and Use a Lawyer. Questions and an 
swers about fees, advertising, referrals, and other legal re 
sources. What to do when you have a problem with a law 
yer. 6pp. (1984) 592P. . : 

Mail Order Rights. What to do about cancelled orders 


Some Things You Should Know About Prescription unordered merchandise, unsatisfactory delays, and paymen 
Drugs. Even prescription drugs can be dangerous; here are __ disputes. 4 pp. (1985) 593 P. a {23° 
tips for safe use. 4 pp. (1982) 551P. Consumer’s Resource Handbook. Comprehensive guide t: 


Cancer Preventien: Good News, Better News, Best News. 
Advice on what you can do to help protect yourself against 
anes including latest nutrition information. 20 pp. (1984) 


how to complain and get results. Lists corporate consume 
Tepresentatives, private consumer organizations, and 

state, and local government agencies with consumer respon 
sibilities. 96 pp. (1985) 596P. : ; 


Publications for Sale - ; 


Books for Children. A descriptive listing of the best books 
published in 1984 for preschool through junior high school 
age children. 23 pp. (1985) 108P. $1.00 

What Every Investor Should Know. Provides basic infor- 
mation for choosing investments; trading securities; safe- 
guarding your investments; and protections guaranteed by 
law. Describes the different types of securities—stocks, 
bonds, mutual funds, Treasury notes, etc. 35 pp. (1985) 
113P. $1.00. 

Your Money’s Worth in Foods. Guides for budgeting, 
menu planning, and shopping for best values. Includes ta- 
bles for making cost comparisons on a variety of vegetables, 
fruits, and meats. 39 pp. (1984) 115P. $2.25. 


Stroke. Recent research reverses some old ideas abou 

stroke: victims can recover and it can be prevented. Ar 

. overview of causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention. 3: 
pp. (1983) 125P. $1.75. 


You-Are Not Alone. Tips to imam tds good mental health 
discusses warning signals, causes and types of mental ill 
peer ane provides treatment information. 16 pp. (1985 


Turning Home Equity Into Income for Older Americans 
~ Three plans to help homeowners convert their capital int 


os 


, 2 


+, % 










i¢, with examples of how the plans work and what the 

and risks are. 15 pp. (1982) 130P. $1.25. 

ps for an Energy Efficient viene ett ote ways ie 

j it warm. in winter, cool in summer, an 

Be sciocnical all year long..22 Dp (1985) 133P. $1.00. 

( and Map to the National Parks. Fold-out hightway 
tig lists of activities at nearly 300-parks. (1983) 146P. 


‘Your Trip Abroad. Practical tips on international travel, 
ing informa’ on customs, visas, shots, and insur- 
32 pp. (1983) 151P. $1.00. 
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Gasoline Engine Tune-Up. A comprehensive, illustrated 
guide on tune-ups, from basic inspection to ignition timing, 
Applies to large and small cars, 18 pp. (1983) 153P. $1.50. 

‘We, The Americans. Facts and trends based on the 1980 
census; population growth and movements, marriage, educa- 
tion, income, home buying, and more. 15 pp. (1984) 157P. 
31.00. 5: ; 

- 

Where to Write for Vital Records. How to obtain certi- 
fied copies of birth, death, marriage, and divorce certificates. 
20 pp. (1984) 159P. $1.50. 


oe How to Get the Most for Your Money 
iieerce: Consumer's Resource Handbook. For further information, free single copies of this publication may be obtained by 





Before Making a Purchase: 
Analyze what you need and what features are impor- 






























you. 
) Compare brands. Use word-of-mouth recommenda- 
and formal product comparison reports. Check with 
local library for magazines and other Po ger con- 
Consumer information. 
a ng aa stores. la bis a store with a good reputa- 


Clieck for any sacar trea ieee: such as delivery and 


) Read terms of contracts carefully. 
Check the return or exchange policy. 
After Your Purchase: 
Follow proper use and care instructions for products. 
Read and understand the warranty provisions. Keep 


mind that you may have additional warranty rights in 
state. Check with your state or local consumer office to 


(3) If trouble develops, report the problem as soon as pos- 
Do ae try to fix the product yourself as this may void 


ae have your problem reme- 
This record should include names of people you speak 
dates, and other relevant information. 

Send for the Consumer's Resource Handbook (see 
C nw to find out where and how to get your prob- 


) Clearly state your problem and the solution you want. 
) Include all relevant details, along with copies of docu- 
ats (proof of purchase). 

) Briefly describe what you have done to resolve the 


©) ) Allow each person you contact a reasonable period of 
€ to resolve your problem before contacting another 
ce for assistance. 


Handling Your Own Complaint:. 

)) Identify your problem and what you believe would be_ 

Agee Do you want your money back? Would 
se the product repaired? Will an exchange do? 


Teceipts, repair orders, warranties, cancelled checks, or 
mtracts will back up your complaint and help the com- 
ay solve your problem. 

3) Go back to where you made the purchase. Contact the 


Automobile Protection Association 

fhe Automobile Protection Association (APA) is a non- 
it, ly-financed consumer group founded in 
59 to motorists on the quality of automotive prod- 
and services, to publicize and encourage legal’ action 
ist what it considers dishonest or dangerous practices in 
obile industry, and to press federal and provincial 
ents for protective legislation, For a $25 annual fee 
receive periodic APA bulletins as well as free legal 


sranby St., Toronto, Ont. MSB 131. 


writing to Handbook, Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, Colorado 81009. 


person who sold you the item or performed the service. 
Caimly and accurately explain the problem and what action 
you would like taken. If that person is not helpful, ask for 
the supervisor or manager and repeat your complaint. A 
large percentage of consumer problems are resolved at this 
Jevel. Chances are yours will be too. ‘ 

(4) Don't give up if you are not satisfied with the re- 


“ sponse. If the company operates nationally or the product is 


a national brand, write a letter to the person responsible for 
consumer complaints at the company’s headquarters. A lis- 
ting of many of these companies can be found in the World 
Almanac’s Business Directory on pages 92-98. If the com- 
pany doesn’t have a consumer office, direct your letter to the 
president of the company. 

How to Write a Complaint Letter: 

(1) If you have already contacted the person who sold you 
the product or service or the company is out of town, you 
will need to write a letter to pursue your complaint. 

(2) If you need the president’s name and the address of 
the company, first check in your phone directory to see if 
the company has a local office. If it does, call and ask for the 
name and address of the company’s president. If there is no 
local listing, check Standard & Poor's Register of Corpora- 
“tions, Directors and Executives. \t-lists over 37,000 American 
business firms and can be found in most libraries. 

(3) If you don’t have the name of the manufacturer of the 

roduct, check your local library for the Thomas Register. It 


-. Pi 
~ lists the manufacturers of thousands of products. 


Basic Tips on Letter Writing: 

(1) Include your name, address, and home and work 
phone numbers. 
~ (2) Type your letter if possible. If it is handwritten, make 
Sure it is neat and easy to read. 

(3) Make your letter brief and to the point. Include all im- 
portant facts about your purchase including the date and 
place where you made the purchase and any information 
you can give about the product or service such as serial or 
model numbers or specific type of service. 

(4) State exactly what you want done about the problem 
and how long you are willing to wait to get it resolved. Be 
reasonable. 

(S) Include all documents regarding your problems, Be 
sure to send COPIES, not originals. 

(6) Avoid writing an angry, sarcastic, or threatening let- 
ter, The person reading your letter probably was not respon- 


5 ite for your problem, but may | be very helpful i in resolving 


Sey sconcviany Aichi Bey cicbehaale 


Canadian Consumer Associations 


Consumers’ Association of Canada 
. The Consumers’ Association of Canada (CAC) is a volun- 
tary, non-profit organization founded in 1947 to represent 
consumer interests. It also provides members with informa- 
tion on consumer legislation and the results of its research 
and tests on consumer goods-and services. The national of- 
fice is at 2660 Southvale Cres., Level 3, Ottawa, Ont. KiB 
5€4; branch offices are in each province and territory. CAC 


; publishes monthly, English/French magazines, Canadian 


Consumer and Le Consommateur Canadien (circulation — 
160,000). Annual membership fee is $25. 
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Options for Savers. 
Minimum * 
Deposit Maturity Comments 
Passbook savings None None Low interest rate; money can be withdrawn at any time. 
NOW accounts Varies” None Checks can be written; minimum balance may be required. 
Super NOW accounts. $2,500" None High rate paid on readily available cash; no limiton checking, 
7-to-31-day time ie Savings earn market yields: « 
‘deposits $2,500* 7-31 days checking privileges; ane for early withdrawal. 
Money-market Money-market rate paid on savings; six automatic epi 
deposit accounts $1,000° None transfers allowed, of which three can b¢ checks. 
Certificate of deposit Varies Varies Savings earn market yields; penalty for early withdrawal; no check writin 
12-month small-savers t 
certificates Varies - 12 months High yields for small deposits 
Long-term certificates Varies 22 years + Savings locked up for long time; savers can shop around for best yields. 
Interest compounded. 
IRA certificates Varies Varies Both deposits and interest income are deferred from federal income taxe 
until money is withdrawn; $2,000 maximum individual contribution. 
Money-market $100- Market yields paid on funds that can be withdrawn at any time; 
mutual funds $1,000 None checks can be written; no federal deposit insurance. 
Bond funds Varies None Shares can be easily resold but lose value if interest rates rise: 
Tax-exempt Interest income is exempt from federal taxes; shares lose value if 
bond funds Varies None interest rates rise. 
Stock funds Varies None Smail \nemont ean diversify their holdings; shares lose value if Pian 
prices 
Treasury bills $10,000 6 months Market yields and safety; easily sold; not subject to state and local incor 
taxes. bY 
U.S. savings bonds $25 5 years Safe; long term. 
40-30 Market yields plus Bquetiy: investment will lose value 
Corporate bonds ; $1,000 years if interest rates rise. 
Common stocks _ None. Potential for dividends, long-term capital gains; risk of capital Joss. 
Zero-coupon bonds $1,000 6 months Yields fixed for term of investment; backed by U.S. securities and sold 
is usual to 10 years + ata deep discount; no interest is received until notes mature and 
minimum are redeemed at face value. 
*None if account is an IRA or Keogh Plan, : 
v 
Individual Retirement Accounts 


All wage earners under the age of 70 1/2 became eligible 
to set up their own tax-sheltered Individual Retirement Ac- 
count (IRA) in 1982. Those who elect to open an IRA can 
choose from a wide variety of investment options offered by 
banks, insurance companies, credit unions, mutual funds, 
brokerage firms, etc. Investment in life insurance and col- 
lectibles such as gems, art works, antiques, stamps, etc. are 
prohibited. 

What is an IRA? 

’ An IRA is a tax-deferred investment plan that allows al- 
most anyone who earns wages to save a portion of their in- 
come for retirement and to legally shelter that income from 
taxes. Each individual employee can set aside in an IRA any 
portion of his income up to a maximum of $2,000, or $2,250 
if he or she has a non-working spouse: A married couple, 
when both are wage earners, can set aside $4,000. The cou- 
ple may then apportion the money between them in any way 
they choose, so long as neither one receives more than 
$2,000. 

A person is under no obligation to contribute the maxi- 
mum $2,000 each year. In fact, if a person chooses, no 


yearly contribution need be made at all. The money may be 


invested i in different kinds of investment vehicles. 
Tax Advantage 
The full amount that is contributed to an IRA each year 
is deducted from the wage earner’s taxable income. No taxes 


r 


are paid on the money invested or the interest it earns un 
the money is withdrawn from the account. It should | 
stressed that an IRA is not tax-free, but tax-deferred. TI 
taxes must be paid when the money begins to be withdrav 
at retirement, when the wage earmer will presumably be in 
much lower tax bracket and pay less tax. : | 

Withdrawals from an IRA may be made without penal 
in the year that a person turns 59 1/2, and must be made 
the year that a person turns 70 1/2. Withdrawals may | 
made in installments over a period of years or in a sing 
lump sum, 

The minimum amount that must be withdrawn from : 
IRA at age 70 1/2 is based on a person's life expectancy, 
the combined life expectancy of both spouses in the case of 

married couple. Actuarial tables show that a 
age 70 1/2 has a life expectancy of 12 years; | 
enough should be taken from his IRA in steady yearly wit 
drawals to empty the account in 12 years. At age 70 1/2, 
women’s life expectancy is 14 years. 4 

When a wage carner dies, the money left in an IRA go! 
to the named beneficiary. The beneficiary may take tl 
money and pay tax on it, or or move the money into the 
ciary’s own IRA to prolong ‘its tax-deferred status. 
$2,000 ceiling does not apply in this situation, nor d 
apply to persons who transfer accumulated pension 
into an IRA. 


















Establishing an TRA 


person may establish an account at any time during the 
ir year up until they file their tax return for that 
later than April 15, unless an extension has been 
nted. To start an IRA, a person need only complete a 
m and provide the money, either in a single sum or in 
contributions during the year. 
V the funds in an IRA cannot be withdrawn before 
59 1/2 without a penalty, they may be moved from one 
t vehicle to another. The funds may-also be moved 
one financial institution to another, if the wage earner 
happy with the earnings performance of the account, 
eves, this objectives or economic conditions change. 
this may only be done once a year. 
it Early Withdrawal 


‘a person decides to remove funds from an IRA before 
the age of 59 1/2, the amount withdrawn is taxable 


i 
A 





















Employment Service 


he Federal-State Employment Service consists ‘of the 
ited States Employment Service and affiliated state em- 
ment services which make up the Nation’s public em- 
ent service system. During fiscal year 1982, the public 
nent service made 4.8 million placements—4.4 mil- 
|in nonagricultural and .4 million in agricultural indus- 
; oe 3.0 million different individuals were placed in 


he a service refers employable applicants to 

‘Openings that use their highest skills and helps the un- 

loyed obtain services or training to make them employ- 

ble. It also provides special attention to handicapped work- 
, migrants and seasonal farmworkers, workers who lose 
f jobs because of foreign trade competition, and other 

groups. Veterans receive priority services including 

f to jobs and training. During fiscal year 1982, more. 
h 408,000 veterans were placed in jobs. 


: Job Training 
e Job Training Partnership Act (ITPA) of 1982 went 
> full effect on October 1, 1983, replacing the Compre- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA), with train- 
Programs focusing almost entirely on the private sector. 
ite governors: will receive bloc grants from the Labor 
partment. The funds will be distributed to Service Deliv- 
2 areas of 200,000 popes or more where local 
ted officials will work with 
1 and conduct training projects in local areas. 
ey differences in the new act are that at least 70 cents of 
training dollar must be used for direct training costs, as 
pared to CETA’s 18 cents. (CETA wound up nine years 
existence at a total cost of $58 billion with 27 million en- 
ees and a 15 percent placement rate for training partici- 























TPA has provisions for the retraining and job placement 
located workers—persons with long attachment to the 

or force who have lost their jobs through plant closings 
| technological change, with little chance of returning to 
; Jobs. This program has already provided for 30,000 
with $110 million in fiscal year 1983 and is expected 

ich another 70,000 million with $223 million in FY 


or the first time in the history of such specific 
mance standards have been establi and each Ser- 
sina andra oy he Ee 
















1 million ‘unemployed | workers 
ed a 0 be trained or assisted in obtaining employ- 


tices of JTPA include the Job 
al approximately 88,000 youth between 


» Which will 
ages of 16 


vate Industry Councils to 
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that year. In addition, the person will be subject to a 10% 
IRS tax penalty. 


{ 


Growth or Stability? 


Because IRA income can be placed in a wide range “A in- 
vestment vehicles, individuals should give careful consider- 
ation to their objectives before committing their money. 

Some may feel more comfortable with a highly stable in- 
vestment with a fixed rate of return. In this case, an investor 
should shop around for the best rate of return. 

Others may feel that they can afford to invest in stocks, 
corporate bonds, or a mutual fund which may fluctuate and 
contain an element of risk, but offer the potential for rapid 


growth. : 

By 1984, 12.8 million people (16 percent of the 80 million 
people who returned 1983 tax returns) had claimed an IRA 
deduction according to the Internal Revenue Service. 





Employment and Training Services and Unemployment Insurance . 
Source: Employment and he! Administration, U.S. Department of Labor 


through 21 in 107 centers throughout the country for job 
and educational training; the summer jobs for youth pro- 
gram which will provide temporary summer work for nine 
weeks to approximately 800,000 youth; the migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworker program, which will provide job, social, 
and educational services to thousands of agricultural work- 
ers; and the Indian and Native American program which is 
expected to spend about $80 million on job and training ~ 
programs, mostly on reservations. 


Other National Training Programs 


The Work Incentive (WIN) program for employable re- 
cipients of Aid to Families of Dependent Children has been 
placing approximately 350,000 persons, mostly women, in 
private sector jobs. The Trade Adjustment Act program for 
workers who have lost their jobs because of foreign trade 
competition assisted approximately 90,000 workers in fiscal 
year 1983 with 52 weeks of cash benefits and.up to 26 weeks 
of retraining, 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, entirely a federal 
program, the unemployment insurance program is a Feder- 
al-State system that provides insured wage earmers with par- 
tial replacement of wages lost during involuntary unemploy- 
ment, The program protects most workers. During calendar 
year 1982, an estimated 93 million workers in commerce, 
industry, agriculture, and government, including the armed 
forces, were covered under the Federal-State system. In ad- 
dition, an estimated 500,000 railroad workers were insured 
against unemployment by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Each state, as well as the District of Columbia, Puerto ~ 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, has its own law and operates 
its own program. The amount and duration of the weekly 
benefits are determined by state laws, based on prior wages 
and length of employment. States are required to extend the 
duration of benefits when unemployment rises to and re- 
mains above specified state levels; costs of extended benefits 
are shared by the state and federal governments. 

Under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, as amended 
in 1976, the tax rate is 3.4% on the first $6,000 paid to each 
employee of employers with one or more employees in 20 
weeks of the year or a quarterly payroll of $1,500. A credit 
of up to 2.7% is allowed for taxes paid under state unem- 
ployment insurance laws that meet certain criteria, leaving 


_ the federal share at 0.7% of taxable wages. 


Social Security Requirement 
The Social Security Act requires, as a condition of such 
grants, prompt payment of due benefits. The Federal Unem- 
Tax Act provides safeguards for workers’ right to 


benefits if they refuse cde that fail to meet certain labor 
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standards. Through the Unemployment Insurance Service of | must register for work and to which, they must report Te} 
the Employment and Training Administration, the Secretary _ larly for referral to a possible job during the time when th 
of Labor- determines whether states qualify for grants and are drawing weekly benefit payments. During the 1982 ¢ 


for tax offset credit for employers. endar year, $20.4 billion in benefits was paid under state x 
Benefits are financed solely by employer contributions, | employment insurance programs to 11.7 million 
excépt in Alaska, Alabama, and New Jersey, where employ- _ ies. They received an average weekly t of $119.34! 


ees also contribute. Benefits are paid through the states’ total unemployment fer ates average of 15.9 weeks. 
public employment offices, at which unemployed workers 


Unemployment Insurance and Benefits 












Selected unemployment insurance data by state. Calendar year 1983, state programs only. | 
Bi eekly eee 4 love 
lene- 2 vg. Wi! le 
Insured fici- Exhaus- Initial Benefits pape benefits ihe 
claimants' aries? tions? claims‘ paid* fortotal 12-31-83 state 
(1,000) (1,000). (1,000) {1,000} (1,000) unemployment’ _ (millions) {i 
199 175 72 428 $182,828 . $82.48 §7 [ 
45 43 20 77 81,720 134.40 149 1 
93 73 39 185 124,890 102.29 176 6 
112 89 3é 237 108,995 95.76 29 | 
1,456 1,176 563 3,134 2,155,947 107.49 2,225 | 
136 108 57 222 236,902 151.55 0 
ae 147 136 35 286 229,994 127.26 51 
Delaware. .......-.. 30 25 6 57 30,187 $5.57 37 
District of Columbia... . . 30 26 16 42 74, 714 147.59 2 
FIORE IS neta mare 264 224 100 465 296, 816 97.85 910 
Georgia nto dos 253 212 68 485 226,923 98.02 — 391 
Fanaa barra tan ee 41 34 44 75 60,791 ~ 127.80 129 
Idaho .2..... pigs 47 47, 26 “418 68,885 417.84 12 
eae Saraean iss oe, Fa mac §35 450" 286 1,046 1,361,443 151.29 9 
Wetana 3 ele ales 237 199 110 537 283, 93.05 102 
lowers (sels ce, Sele 133 118 55 224 227,552 141.21 
Ranges pee e iis terete 90 77 45 192 154,528 131.33 160 
Koritirchy: fo 5tvenelora te 178 138 64 361 267,692 106.95 i) 
EOUBIANG 6 bintt ar vos 242 192 121 595,653 758.24 9 
Maite: o 75 ose or ees) Ro 62 38 26 159 ; 407.94 24 
Maryland 25) ose a nie 153 133 54 309 275,371 123.10 105 
Massachusetts... ..... 270 221 83 501 F 122.57 545 
Michigan 5s soe ee 355 374 196 1,093 910,894 150.37 0 
Minnesota . 2... 163 143 79 292 303,649 140.77 
Mississippi ... 22 2. Pe 114 95 42 246 131,056 87.76 ~ 225 
MISSOUMI? Si jiiereve ca teuaiels 228 183 80 530 242,747. 93.24 56 
ahi Aron eons 36 17 7 58,810 128.87 7 
Nebraska... . 6... 6... 54 48 24 92- 62,471 00 63 
Nevada....... 55 46 21 98 95,304 121.54 102 
New Hampshire - 46 44 68 40,607 99.22 
New Jersey . 406 343 172 668 688,197 125,54 190 1 
New Mexico - 50 39 i 92 76,475 411.23 80 3} 
New York. . . 616 535 252 1,503 1,090,798 105.20 . 
North Carolina 355 249 77 836 295,100 =: 107.10 354 10’ 
North Dakota. . ; 28 26 13 56 55,953. 187.39 1 
OR wkiee res aaa -396 2 1,104 989,502 142.24 0 191 
Oklahoma‘s, Aetna 118 107 73 21 209,262 139.08 31 6 
OPAAON 7 sresccis Sa skate 143 130 53 376 246,937 122.19 135 6 
Pennsylvania. ........ 692 590 256 4,747 1,594,008 150,74 201 
Puerto: Rica ave. ase le see 123 18 $3,971 34 4) 
Rhode Isiand......... 7 69 $3 20 144 85,015 111.83 44 ~ 2 
South Carolina... 2... . 154 131 49 466 150,363 93, 5 
South Dakota ........ Wi 10 3 28 44,882 114.17 15 
Tennessee... 2. 2 ee 217 175 59 542 233,720 87.47 62 
WORST ahs Pain ee ieee 608 413 229 872 496 138.09 _ 0 
tabaci oat ele 58 49 26 114 94 131.68 19 t 3 
Werrmnont 2/25. taiacekeieyece er 29 24 é 35,810 109.84 3 at 
Nikgine S scayec. oidp4 one ae 168 148 - 48 366 171,354 111.05 80 if 
Virgin Islands......... 5 4 2 7 t?) 99.98 te] 
Washington.......... 238 201 ~ 85 525 459,339 138.26 24 
West Virginia. ........ . 118 93 50 152 259433 . 139.41 Cee 
Wisconsin. ...... BAW 243 228 74 548 486,952 141.30 i} 
WYOMING oes o ees are hoe 44 29 15 46 74,511 139.28 fi 
BOUAL 2 sseiavere meekae 10,923 - 8,907 4,180 — 22,792 $17,720,498 $123.59 7,747 








(p.) Preliminary.-(1) Claimants whose base-period earnings or whose employment — covered by the unemployment tin 
ance program — was sufficient to make then eligible for unemployment insurance benefits as provided by state law. 
Based on number of first payments, (3) Based on final payments. Some claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced ns 
_ final week of compensable unemployment toward the end of the previous calendar year but received their final 

the current calendar year. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of compensabie unemployment toward t! 
end of the current calendar year did not receive their final payment in this calendar year and hence are not shown. A fin 
week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for the benefit Fe 

who exhaust their benefit nghts in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. (4) E 
cludes intrastate transitional claims to refleet more nearly instances of new unemployment. Includes claims filed by : 
claimants in the Virgin Islands. (5) Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage pian. ( 
Sum of balance in state clearing accounts, benefit payment accounts, and unemployment trust fund accounts inden ; 


sury. ‘ 








1984-85 edition, 


ae aan eer 
= Inge eekly 
1982-95 
(000) (est)  (dollars)* 
20-29 246 
20-29 ©6425 
f —6. NA 
20-29 330 
Secures 20-29 370 
_ |e SS 6-9 245 
ante 6-9 NA 
SS oR 435 
20-29 §= 334 
30-49. 441 
30-49 421 
20-29 198 
6-9 239 
50+ 285 
50+ 445 
50+ 540 
30-49 NA 
6-9 409 
6-9 270 
20-29 653 
—6 438 
20-29 453 
30-49 219 
20-29 308 
Fo Se rae 20-29 260 
ee AiR a, aes vs -6 314 
Belek 69 247 
S¢ (ee eS) 69 _ 290 
eee ECT Woe (ss 6-9 NA 
Palen e we «le 30-49 199 
ees Sine 30-49 348 
1 epee 30-49 178 
Be ert a cok 20-29 300 
ieee cect, tint 6-9 350 
Rates Micee mies nl auncn 30-49 174 
-6 340 
Gna EN —6 347 
30-49 «=—-«158 
and related occupations mat 
Santa teeta aolie, 2 366 30-49 385 
69 405 
Pnctasina -6 490. 
ane MEER ia i bn 50+ 176 
20-29 673 
30-49 327 
20-29 300 
30-49 1,153 
Me COSTS cree 30-49 NA 
20-29 340 
20-29 225 
30-49 430 
20-29 295 
30-49 420 


be the industry in 
industry. : 


‘ 
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Jobs: Job Openings to 1995 and Current Earnings 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department. For more detailed information on job categories, see the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 


SFiS, cage est 
al 
1982 1962-95 
(000) . (est) (dollars): 
\ 
ROOMS irc ye mere eee 102 20-29 310 
‘Transportation occupations ; 
Airplane mechanics... . .. 108 6-9 414 
Airplane pilots... .. 2... 80 20-29 1,442 
Airline reser. agts....... . 108 6-9 445 
Flight attendants........ 54 20-29 404 
Busdrivers (local)... .... 473 30-49 330 
Truckdrivers (local)... ... 2,400 20-29 394 
Truckdrivers (long-dist.) .. . NA 20-29 480 
Scientific and technical sconces at ae 
erospace engineers. . . . . 30-4! 
Chemical engineers... . . . 56 30-49 706 
Chemists eb Shes 89 20-29 = 635 
Civil engineers... .....-. 155 30-49 654 
Drafters. oes aks 302 6-9 365 
Electrical engineers . . $20 50+ 702 
Industrial engineers . 160 30-49 701 
Mathematicians . 1 20-29 550 
Mechanical engineers. 209 +50 703 
Mechanics and repairers 
A irers 80 6-9 340 
Automobile mechanics 844 30-49 407 
Bus. machine repairers. . . . 56 50+ 407 
Computer serv. technicians . 55 50+ 430 
Indust. orale repairers . 330 20-29 394 
Shoe repairers... ...... 6 200 
Teleohone, PBX installers and 
enon Aa ecae Ie 34 20-29 8969456 
Ty, ety serv. technicians . 80 - 20-29 300 
Health and medical occupations 
ASH one ses UN es AAA 173 20-29 1,058 
Dental assistants ....... 153 30-49 200 
PMNS eS a Srl 69 30-49 = 315 
Se tun as gets 30-49 477 
Health serv, administrators 303 30-49 785 
Medical laboratory 30-49 = 331 
Nurses, registered... .... 1,312 30-49 3 
Nurses, licensed practical . 594 30-49 250 
Operating room technicians . 35 30-49" 304 
Prykalte nes rier ene ts 151 “ied ee 
yapists...5 46% ee 
Physicians, osteopa' 479 30-49 1,923 
Radiologic technologists 110 30-49 372 
agi te arts es Cal 30-49 865 
Social scientists 
pasebighban nee ere Tek res ap es 
slogists SNe ee 20-29 594 
Sociologists .......... 6 > 20-29 86594 
Social service occupations 
School counselors ...... 148 6-9 471 
| workers......... 345 20-29 = 403 
Y 
Design occupations 
ROC SE ais ots 84 30-49 460 
Interior designers ....... 180 30-49 462 
Communications 
reporters... .. 51 20-29 380 
Public relations workers 90 20-29 89404 


ic can adequately tell the great differences in carnings among workers in a particular occupation. Differences in skill 


ts, and unionization are among the important considerations. 


ee ee ee ren 
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Selected U.S. Metropolitan Areas; A Comparative Table 


Sources: Personal per capita income: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, May 1985; unemployment rate: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug. 1985; projected growth 
employment and personal income; Chase Econometrics Regional Forecasting Service, July 1985; property tax rate: District of Columbia Dept. of Finan 
and Revenue, 1983; crime rate: FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 1983; weather: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 1985. 3 





Per % Projected Projected Effective Per a 5 
capita 'job- annual % annual% property reported No, - 
personal less growth growthin tax rate crime rates of 
income June in jobs income _— per $100 1982 clr. 
1983 1985° 1979-1993 1979-1993 1982 Violent Property 1984 
Anaheim-Santa Ana 

Garden Gr., Cal, $15,250 4.3 3.3 4.3 NA - 1,185.0 15,951.0 NA 
Atlanta, Ga. 12,492 ‘5.7 3,0 44 2.47 719.4 6,226.8 nal 
Baltimore, Md, 12,254 5.3 1.0 26 69 1,173.3. 5,694.6 NA 
Birmingham, Ala. 10,621 75 0.6 ils 2.74 605.9 5,618.8 NA 
Boston-Lowell-Brock- 

ton Lawrence- f 

Haverhill, : 

Mass.-N.H. 14,297 3.4) 24 37 7,87! 680.2 5,351.1 82-175) 
Bridgeport-Stam- 

ford-Norwaik- 

Danbury, Ct. 18,379 - 6.22 09 25 2.79 399.8 5,442.3 NA 
Buffalo, N.Y. 11,398 73 —07 0.8 NA ~ 491.1 4,473.3 44-208 
Chicago, Iti. 13,456 8.7 02 1.6 1,99 536.7 4,746.6 85-185. 
Cincinnati, Oh., Ky., . 

Ind. ‘ 11,777 Til 0.6 Nee NA 481.0 4,969.4 81 
Cleveland, Oh. 13,103 8.4 0.2 2 1.46 670.1 4,675.8 47: 
Columbus, Oh. 11,445 6.4 “1.0 2.2 NA 555.7 6.0784 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. 14,222 5.2 26 4.2 NA 718.0 7,329.6 

. Dayton, Oh. 11,395 6.94 0.4 15 NA 613.2 5,874.7 
Denver-Boulder, Col. 14,504 4.7 2.5 3.5 80" 596.0 7,365.0 
Detroit, Mich. + 12,537 NA —0.1 1.0 3.94 890.5 7,284.9 
Ft. Lauderdale- 

Hollywood, Fla. 14,321 5.3 28 49 NA 804.4 7,317.3 
Hartford-New Britain- 5 

Bristol, Ct. 14,522 4.88 1.4 2.4 NA 541.3 5,634.7 
Honolulu, Ha. 12,697 54 1.4 25 NA 273.9 6,170.4 
Houston, Tex. 138,655. 8.4 2.0 3.8 1.76 763.1 9.7 
Indianapolis, Ind. 11,858 6.6 0.8 20 3,78 491.4 5,088.0 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. « 12,654 4.6 0.8 21 NA 776.3 6,120.6 
Los So a= , 2 

Beach, Cai. 13,437 77 1.3 26 72 1,270,0 6,902.2 
Louisville, Ky.-Ind. 11,507 7.7 0.3 1.6 1.23 447.0 5 
Memphis, 

Tenn.-Ark.-Miss. 10,590 6.4 0.6 2.0 1,74 894.9 §,927.8 
Miami, Fla. 42,131 8.2 19. $5 NA 1,588.8 8,700.6 
Milwaukee, Wis. 13;001 - 6.1 0.5 1.9 2.94 314.9 5,114.8 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 

Minn.-Wis. 13,781 44 17 2.6 2.27” 359.8 5,537.6 
Nashville-Davidson, ~~ 

Tenn. 11,058 48° 1.7 26 NA 481.4 5,030.4 
Newark, N.J. 14,847 5.9 1.2 2.3 5.82 984.9 4,992.9 
New Orleans, La. 11,708 11.7 1.2 25 ~ 1.03 1,064.3 - 6,493.5 

New York, N.Y.-N.J. 13,808 7.0 11 ZB 1.66 1,633.1 6,863.6 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N.J. 12,700 69 1.0 2.4. 2.70 627.8 4,309.3 
Phoenix, A 11,779 49 3.5 4.2 71 539.5 7,279.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 11,920 10.5 —0.2 1.6 NA 385.2 3,841.4 
Portland, Ore.-Wash. 12,268 8.0 1.0 24 2.10 698.2 7,236.9 
Providence-Warwick- i 
Pawtucket, A.l. 11,674 5.27 0.8 2.0 3.22” 399.3 4,852.5 
Riverside-San 

Bernadino-Ontario, oe : 

Cal. 11,188 83 3.0 43 NA 758.8 7,159.4 NA 
Rochester, N.Y. 12,649 5.8 0.8 24 NA 384.0 §,095.3 55-204 
Sacramento, Cai. 11,676 75 26 3.9 NA 640.9 = 7,715.5 ~ 
St, Louis, Mo.-tll, * 12,710 8.3 0.8 1.9 1.56 691.2 §,296.9 104-178 - 
Salt Lake City-Odgen, | 

Ut, 9,892 5.5 25 44 4.23" 349.1 6.057.6 103-164" 
San Antonio, Tex. 10,569 7.0 3.4 47 NA $81.2 6,158.3 110-137 | 
San Diego, Cal. 12,272 5.9 3.3 4.3 NA 545.3 6535.5 . 154-88 
San Francisco-Oakland, : eae 

Cal. 17,875 5.3" 1.6 2.4 NA 875.4 6,899.9 183-91" 
San Jose, Cal. 15,853 5.9 3.3 44 NA 431.0 6,337.3 ‘NA 
Seattie-Everett, Wash. 13,995 6.9% 1.8 2.8 be 495.2 ~ 6,746.7 47-221" 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, eae. 

Fla. 11,362 5.9 3.3 47 NA 871.9 © 6,274.3 427-106" 
ween D.C.- - 

Md.-Va. 16,173 41 1.8 - 3.0 1,15 804.5 5,520.0 65-189 | 
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_ In 1985, the computer industry plunged into a deep and 

unexpected slump leading to large employee layoffs. Among 

those companies announcing layoffs in 1985 were: Data 

General, 1,300; Apple Computer, 1,200 (in addition to pre- 

vious layoffs); Burroughs, 750; Texas Instruments, 1,000 (in 

. addition to previous layoffs); Computervision, 950; and Na- 

tional Semiconductor, 1,300. Wang Laboratories announced 

1,600 layoffs, and said it would lose money for the the first 

time in its history. The main problem appears to be oversup- 

ply of products and overcrowding of companies into the 

market. Foreign competition is also seen as a major factor in 
theindustry’s setback. _ 

In the home computer industry (a small but insignificant 

component of the whole computer industry), there has been 

a marked decrease in demand in addition to the problem of 

a glutted market. Sales of personal computers, which almost 

_ doubled year after year for several years, are expected to 

y grow no more than 30 percent, and possibly not at all, in 

, 








1985 
_. There is a growing realization among home computer 
4 companies that they have not necessarily been satisfying 
their customers. Many people use their computers for only 
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Personal Computers 


one task, rather than the multiple tasks that computer mak- 
ers had erivisioned and promised the public. A more funda-~ 
mental problem now facing the home computer industry, is 
convincing the consumer of the need for a home computer. 


’ After the wave of growth in the late 1970's and early 1980's, 


the novelty of owning a home computer has worn out, and 
consumers are now questioning the computer’s value and 
usefulness. Consumers have turned away from the inexpen- 
sive home computers, buying instead more powerful ma- 
chines (in the $1,000 range) to be used as “personal comput- 
ers” for business or educational purposes, usually at home. 
The cost effectiveness of a “home” computer (not a personal 
computer used in the home) has not been convincingly dem- 
onstrated, as many consumers still find it more efficient to 
maintain hand-written grocery lists, recipes, check books, 
etc. 

The industry’s turbulence is evident in the number of 
computer magazines that went out of business—55—com- _ 
pared to 35 started. The unfulfilled expectations of 
1984-1985 are not seen as a deathblow for the home com- 
puter industry, but rather as an indication that the industry 
Must reassess its products and marketplace. 


Computers in Education 


_ public elementary and secondary schools has risen dramati- 

cally from 31,000 in 1981 to 630,000 in 1984, and is ex- 
_ pected to double in each of the next five years, according to 
i the National Centet for Education Statistics. Despite the 
_ presence of computers in more than half the nation’s 
schools, organizations such as the National Education Assn. 
_ claim that relatively few students actually receive any com- 
puter instruction. The equipment is primarily used for ad- 
_ ministrative purposes, or for the classes of a few isolated in- 
_ structors, generally those who teach computer skills. The 
general failure to utilize the available computer technology 
"seems to be the result of inadequate planning and funding, 
; the lack of curriculum development and suitable educational 
? 
- 
? 


The number of personal computers for instructional use in 


software, and poor teacher training. To date, there is no na- 

_ tional policy on integrating computers into American public 

education, and little cooperation or agreement on methodol- 

ogy among educators, government officials, and the private 
sector. a ; 

Some educators and social activists have voiced their con- 

cern about a widening gap in computer literacy between 

_ more affluent suburban school districts and poorer urban 

ones. Some have stated that federal cutbacks in aid to educa- 


: The Source. Shopping, stock trading, travel arrange- 
ments, dining, communications, sports, etc. Sign-up fee of 
$100 and hourly charges of $5.75 to $20.75, depending on 
time of day and modem running speed. Extra $20 monthly 
for immediate rather than delayed stock prices. 
CompuServe. Communications, business and finance, 
computer services, shopping, education, entertainment and 
_ travel, science and medicine. Initial fee of $40 for basic ser- 
vice, $70 for executive service. Hourly fees from $6 to $15; 
_ Surcharges for some financial data. 
‘ Financial services, newsletters, special interest 
og ta general information. Membership fee is $49.95. Us- 
age fee ranges from $6 to $16 per hour depending upon 


were able to give multiple Tesponses). 






Use Percent 
Video games 51 
Business or office homework . 46 

_ Child’s learning tool 46 

4 ree learning tool = 

_ Balancing checkbook or budget 
_ Business-in-home uses ; 27 


~ 


tion have added to this discrepancy. It is argued that 
wealthier school districts will find the means to purchase the 
necessary equipment, while less affluent school districts will 
not, therefore perpetuating the economic status quo. 5 
Although it is too early to draw definitive conclusions, 
most educators agree that computers help students with 
their schoolwork. Software programs offer a variety of sub- 
jects and skills, using a variety of teaching techniques. Com- 
puters can be especially helpful for slow learners who have 
problems with subjects that require memorization, since 


_ drill and practice are the most common types of computer 


exercises. Studies show that a student’s attention span in- 
creases when at a computer. In addition, computers teach 
users how to make decisions and to think logically. 

The rapid development and commercialization of the 
computer has caused educators, sociologists, and psycholo- 
gists to become concerned with the possible adverse impact 
on some children. Questions being investigated about the 
social and emotional effects of computerization in the home 
and schools are strikingly similar to those raised in response 
to the influence of television. Studies, just beginning to be 
undertaken, will examine the influence of computers on 
child development, as well as on the quality of family life. 


Transaction Services Available to PC Users 


time. ; 

Comp-U-Card. Shopping. Annual $25 fee. Accessible di- 
rectly at $18 hourly weekdays, $5 in off-peak hours, or 
through Dow Jones News/Retrieval, CompuServe and . 
Source at their usual hook-up fees. 

Fidelity Investor’s Express. Sign-up fee of $50; $15 . 
monthly charge includes 1 hour of access time. Beyond that, 
$24 an hour weekdays, $6 other times. Immediate quotes 
cost an extra $72.50 monthly. Brokerage fees extra. 

Travel-Scan. Users can reserve airline seatS, hotels, rental 
cars; $50 sign-up fee; $19.50 an hour weekdays, $15.50 other 
times. : 


Leading Uses of Home Computers 
' Source: Gallup Organization 3 : 
The percentage of home-computer owners surveyed who said that they used their computer for a particular task (owners 


Use Percent 
Word-processing 18 
Mailing lists 16 
Information retrieval’ R 14 
Appointment calendar 9 
Storing recipes 9 

_ Calorie counting 4 


_ (1) Includes information on investing, travel and account balances, as well as paying bills by phone. 
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Video Cassette Recorders 


Video cassette recorders (VCR's), a technology originated 
in the U.S. in 1961, but today dominated by Japan, continue 
to change the home entertainmegt habits of millions of 
Americans. The Electronic Industries Assn. estimated that 
7.6 million VCR’s were sold in 1984, bringing the total 
number in U.S. homes to 27 million. 

A major reason for the VCR boom has been the steady 
reduction in the price of the portable recording machines— 
from more than $1,000 a few years ago to as low as $250 
today. In 1984, there were about 15,000 video stores, as well 
as hundreds of grocery, drug, and other retail stores offering 
tapes in the U.S. In many places, the price of blank video 
tapes has dropped from $10 to 56 in the past year. Full 
length movies can now be purchased for as little as $30, 
while one-day rentals are available for as little as $1 or $2. 

Another boom to the VCR industry was a January 1984 
Supreme Court decision which established that federal copy- 


right laws were not violated by the taping of television 


broadcasts at home for later viewing. This practice, called 


“time shifting” in the industry, has been one of the strongest 


selling points for VCR's. An A.C, Nielsen poll found that , 
the average user spent 6.9 hours a week recording programs - 


and replaying them. 
The VCR is changing the way millions of Americans use 


their leisure time. Many families are now renting movies | 


(and making their own popcorn) for home viewing rather 
than “going out” on a Saturday night. Not only have movie- 
going habits been affected, but weekend activities as well as 
vacations have been altered for those who have access to a 
VCR. According to the Video Marketing Newsletter, the 
number of tapes rented by Americans for home viewing rose 


from 26 million in 1980 to 304 million in 1984. In the same | 


period, retail revenue from the rentals increased from $206 
million to more than $900 million. 


Top Videocassettes—Rentals 
Source: Billboard Magazine 
(week ending Sept. 21, 1985) 


Title (Weeks on list) 
1. The Karate Kid (17) 
2. Falcon and the Snowman (8) 
. A Soldier's Story (8) 
Starman (12) 
. Desparately. Seeking Susan (2) P 
. The Flamingo Kid (10) 
. A Nightmare on Elm Street (10) 
. The Terminator (22) 


ONIHEw 


Title (Weeks on list) 
9. Pinocchio (7) 
10. The Mean Season (6) 
11. Runaway (8) 
12. Stick (4 


13. Places in the Heart (14) 
14. Blood Simple (4) 

15. Into the Night (8) 

16, Micki & Maude 


Top Videocassettes—Sales 
Source: Billboard Magazine 
(week ending Sept. 21, 1985) 


Title (Weeks on list) 
1. Jane Fonda's Workout (175) 
2. Prince and the Revolution (5) 4 
3. We Are the World, The Video Event (11) 


Title (Weeks on list) 

9. Star Trek Ill; The Search for Spock (29) 
. The Jane Fonda Workout Challenge (77) 
11, Gone With the Wind (27) 


4. Pinocchio (7) 12. Life with Mickey! (13) 
5. Wrestlemania (13) 13. Desparately Seeking Susan (2) 
6. Prime Time (42) 14. Madonna (11) 
7. Wham! The Video (21) - 15. Seven Brides for Seven Brothers (13) 
8. Singin’ in the Rain (15) 
Cable Television 


After a decade of red ink, the cable television industry 
saw three of its services become profitable, while several oth- 
ers hovered near the break-even point. The three money- 
makers were Nickelodeon, MTV (Music Television), and 
CBN Cable Network. Two reasons cited for this progress 
were growth in the number of cable viewers and the desire of 
advertising agencies to reach those viewers. At the end of 
1984, about 45 percent of all Americans had access to cable 
television with separate channels for movies, music videos, 
foreign-language shows, and specialized programming de- 
voted to religion, health, news, and sports. 

Ten years ago, cable television was envisioned as a tech- 
nological wonderland that would have 108 channels. It was 
to provide two-way services, banking; tele-shopping, home 
security, energy monitoring, video games, and news and 
sports scores on demand. However, most of these high-tech 
services have been delayed as the immense cost of building 
the cable systems, especially in the big cities, has placed a 
heavy debt burden on the operators. 


In July 1985, a Federal appeals court panel struck down 
Federal Communications Commission regulations that re- 
quire cable operators to carry the signals of all broadcasters 


within their communities. This decision suggests that cable _ 


television systems are more like newspapers than like other 
TV stations (strictly regulated by the F.C.C.), The constitu- 
tionality of all governmental regulation of cable program- 
ming was brought into question by this ruling. Congress ex- 
plicitly approved certain types of local regulations in a 1984 
act of Congress. However, it is likely that the Supreme 


* Court will have to resolve the debate about how much First 


Amendment protection cable operators are entitled to, as 
many local governments still regulate cable systems to a sig« 
nificant extent. The cable industry argues that deregulation 
would benefit cable viewers because cable operators would 
be free to transmit the programs that are most in demand, 
rather than being required to set aside channels for local 
coverage, such as city council proceedings or educational 
programs. : ; , 


Electronic Products in the Home 


Source: Electronic Industties Assn./Consumer Electronics Group 


(mid-1984) 
Share of American households with electronic products. 


Product % of households 
SEGIOWISION Perce <span esi al ats! 6) 5, a eacocsealet sf 98 
ONSIT Witay laste 013) als, os ase e 91 
PICKS WHEL TM alts. coxa) ae, sande foie 70 
FrOlectlony iV ies te sux Feed he ee 1 
EAGT TAUIO S504, 50a te whee alle Parole 98 
PURO SYSIOMN Los. ss nie whale tela cris 81 
Coripact audios; cieris\2 sen see op sical “re , 45 
Component audio ........-.8..- 34 


Product 

Console audio 
Programmable video game 
Video cassette recorder . . 
Home computer........ 





Cordless telephone........... oh eG : 
Telephone-answering device. ......... 4 
Videodise playér. . 6... a ee ee ees 4 
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a | Computer Language 


The following is a glossary of key words or terms that consumers should learn if they are considering buying their own per- 


_ sonal computer. 


Access: the ability to get information or use a computer or 

‘program. 

_ Acoustic coupler: a device that allows other electronic de- 
* yices to commuricate by making, and also. listening to 

sounds made over an ordinary telephone. See Modem. 

- Address: designates the location of an item of information 
stored in the computer's memory. 

ASCII: acronym for American Standard Code for Infor- 
mation Interchange. A 7-bit code used to represent alpha- 
numeric characters. 

Assembly language: a machine oriented language in which 
mnemonics are used to represent each machine-language 
instruction. Each CPU has its own specific assembly lan- 
guage. 

BASIC; a popular computer language that is used by 
many small and personal computer systems. It means— 
Beginner’s All-purpose Symbolic Instruction Code. 

Baud rate; serial-data transmission speed. Originally a 

_ telegraph term, expressed in terms of the number of 

events that take place in one second. One Leal is equal to 

one bit per second. 


Binary: refers to the base-2 number =sntait in which the — 


only allowable digits are 0 and 1. 

Bit: short for binary digit, the smallest unit of information 
aig in a computer. It always has the binary value of 
“O” or 1." 

Boot, Booting, or Bootstrap: the program, or set of com- 
mands, that gets the computer to move into action. 

Bubble memory: a relatively new type of computer mem- 
ia it uses tiny magnetic “pockets” or “bubbles” to store 

ta. 

Buffer: a place to put information Kline further process- 
ing. 

Bug: a mistake that occurs in a program within a com- 
puter or in the unit’s electrical system. When a mistake is 
found and corrected, it’s called debugging. 

Bundling: the practice of selling the hardware and software 
as a single package. 

Byte; an 8-bit sequence of binary digits. Each byte corre- 
sponds to | character of data, representing a single letter, 
number, or symbol. Bytes are the most common unit for 
measuring computer and disk storage capacity. . 


Cassette: units used to store information for mini and mi- 
crocomputers, They are similar in size and shape to audio 
recording cassettes. 

Compiler: a program that translates a high-level language, 
such as BASIC, into machine language. 

CPU: the Central Processing Unit within the computer 

\ that executes the instructions that the user gives the sys- 

tem. 

Chip: a term for the integrated circuit and its package 
which contains coded signals. 

Cursor: the symbol on the computer monitor that marks 
the place where the operator is working. 

Database: a large amount of data stored in a wel orga- 
nized format. A database management system is a pro- 

__ gram that allows access to the information. 

Dedicated: designed for a single use. 
_ Density: the amount.of data that can be’stored on one sec- 
____ tor of one track of a disk. 

Disk: a revolving pes on which information and pro- 
grams are stored. See also Floppy disk. : 

Disk — a peripheral machine, that stores information 
on . 


= user or operator instructions that come 
with some hardware and software that tells how to use 
the material. 
DOS: “Disk Operating System,” a collection of programs 
designed to facilitate the use of a disk drive and floppy 
Error Message: a statement by. the computer indicating 
ce that the user has done something incorrectly. — 
« 


- Microcomputer: 


File; a logical group of pieces of information labelled by a 
specific name; considered a single unit by the computer. It 
is used commonly on microcomputers and word proces- 
sors. 

Floppy disk: a small inexpensive disk used to record and 
store information. It must be used in conjunction with a 
disk drive. 

Format: the arrangement by which information is stored. 


Graphics: the pictures or illustrations in the computer pro- 
gram. 


Hardware: the physical apparatus or “nuts and bolts” that 
make up a computer. It includes silicon chips, transform- 
ers, boards and wires, etc. Also used to describe various 
pieces of equipment including the CPU, printer, modem, 
CRT (cathode ray tube), etc. 

Hexadecimal: refers to the base-16 number system: Ma- 
chine language programs are often written in hexadecimal 
notation. 


Interface; . the hardware or software necessary to connect 
one device or system to another. 


K: abbreviation for Kilo-byte used to denote 1,024 units of 
stored matter. 


Language: any set of compiled, unified, or related com- 
mands or instructions that are acceptable to a computer. 
Load: the actual operation of putting information and data 

into the computer or memory. 


Menu: programs, functions or other choices displayed on 
the monitor for user selection. 

Memory: the internal storage of information. 

a small, complete computer system. Most 
personal computers now in use are microcomputers. 

Minicomputer: an intermediate computer system sized be- 
tween the very small microcomputer and the large com- 
puter. 

Modem: short for modulating-demodulating. An acoustic 
or non-acoustic coupler, used either with a telephone or 
on a direct-line, for. transmitting information trom one 
computer to another, 

Monitor: the screen on which the material from the com- 
puter appears and can be read. Looks like a small TV 
screen but produces more vivid characters than a home 


Noise: random disturbances that degrade or disrupt data 
communications. 

Port: a channel through which data is transferred to and 
from the CPU. 

Printer: acom puter output device that, when attached to a 
computer, will produce printed copy on paper. , 

Program: coded instructions telling a computer how to 
perform a specific function. 

RAM: abbreviation for random-access-memory. A type of 
microchip, its patterns can be changed by the user and the 
ions it generates stored on tape, disk, or in printed 
orm. 

ROM: abbreviation for read-only-memory. A type of 
microchip that is different from RAM in that it cannot be 
altered by the user. , 

Software: the programs, or sets of instructions, procedural 
rules, and, in some cases, documentation that make the 
computer function. 

Terminal; a work station away from the main computer 
that allows several people to have access to a single, main 
computer. 

User friendly: hardware or software designed to help peo- 
ple become familiar with their computer. Usually includes 
simple and easy to follow instructions. 

Window: portion of a video display screen devoted to dis- 
playing specific categories of information. 

Word Processor: a text-editing program or system that 

- allows electronic writing and correcting of articles, books, 
etc, 


~ 
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Social Security Programs 
Source: Social Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services é 5 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance; Medicare; Supplemental Security Income 


New Legislation 


On October 9, 1984, President Reagan signed into law the 
“Social Security Benefits Reform Act of 1984” (P.L.” 
98-460). The most significant change made by the new legis- 
lation provides that the Social Security Administration may 
not terminate disability benefits on the basis that disability 
no longer exists unless the beneficiary has medically im- 
proved and is able to work. There are certaindimited excep- 
tions to this provision. 

Social Security Benefits 

Social Security benefits are based on a worker's primary 
insurance amount (PIA), which is related by law to the aver- 
age indexed monthly earnings (AIME) on which social secu- 
rity contributions have been paid. The full PIA is payable to 
a retired worker who becomes entitled to benefits at age 65 
and to an entitled disabled worker at any age. Spouses and 
children of retired or disabled workers and survivors of de- 
ceased workers receive set proportions of the PIA subject to 
a family maximum amount. The PIA is calculated by apply- 
ing varying percentages to succeeding parts of the AIME. 

« The formula is adjusted annually to reflect changes in aver- 
age annual wages in the economy. 

Automatic increases in Social Security benefits aré initi- 
ated whenever the Consumer Price Index (CPI) of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for the third calendar quarter of a 
year exceeds by at least 3 percent the CPI for the base quar- 
ter, which is either the third calendar quarter of the preced- 
ing year or the quarter in which an increase was legislated 
by Congress. The size of the benefit increase is determined 
by the actual percentage rise of the CPI between the quar- 


ters measured. However, if the balance in the combined™ 


OASDI trust funds: falls below a specified level, the auto- 
matic benefit increase will be based on the lesser of the in- 
crease in the CPI or the increase in average wages. If one or 
more benefit increases are based on the increase in average 
wages, a “catch up” benefit increase will be made in a subse- 
quent year when the combined trust fund balance reaches a 
higher specified level. 

Average monthly benefits payable to retired workers was 
$462.00 in April 1985. The average amount for disabled 
workers in that month was $470.00. 


Amount of Work Required 


To qualify for benefits, the worker must have worked in 
covered employment long enough to become insured. Just 
how long depends on when the worker reaches age 62 or, if 
earlier, when he or she dies or becomes disabled. 

A person is fully insured if he or she has one quarter of 
coverage for every year after 1950 (or year age 21 is reached, 
if later) up to but not including the year in which the worker 
reaches age 62, dies, or becomes disabled. In 1985, a person 
earns one quarter of coverage for each $410 of annual earn- 
ings in covered employment, up to a maximum of 4 quarters 
per year. ea 

The law permits special monthly payments under the So- 
cial Security program to certain very old persons who are 
not eligible for regular social security benefits since they had 
little or no opportunity to earn social security work credits 
during their working lifetime. 

To get disability benefits, in addition to being fully in- 
sured, the worker must also have credit for 5 out of 10 years 
before he or she becomes disabled. A disabled blind worker 
need meet only the fully insured requirement. Persons dis- 
abled before age 31 can qualify with a briefer period of cov- 
erage. Certain survivor benefits are payable if the deceased 
worker a 6 quarters of coverage in the 13 quarters preced- 
ing death. 
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Work Years Required 


The following table shows the number of work years re- 
quired to be fully insured for Old-Age or Survivors benefits, 
according to the year worker reaches retirement age or dies. 
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Self-employed : 
8.10 7.05 1.05 
9.30 8.00 1.30 
9.35 8.05 1,30 
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15.30 12.40 2.90 i 
What Aged Workers Get 


. When a person has enough work in covered 
' and reaches retirement age (currently 65 for aS cee 


for reduced benefit), he or she may retire and get monthly 
old-age benefits. The age at which unreduced benefits are 
payable will be increased Feeney from ps ep i over a 21- 

period beginning with workers age year 2000; 
Yeriubed bencits will still be available as early as age 62.) If 
a person aged 65 or older continues to work and has earn- 
ings of more than $7,320 in 1985, $1 in benefits will be with- 
held for every $2 above $6,960. The annual exempt amount 


! 


for people under age 65 is $5,400 in 1985. The annual ex- 
empt amount and the monthly test are raised automatically 
as the general earnings level rises. The eligible worker who is 
70 receives the full benefit regardless of earnings. Beginning 
in 1990, benefits for persons who reach the normal retire- 
ment age will be reduced $1 for each $3 of excess earnings. 

For workers who reach age 65 after 1981, the worker's 
benefit will be raised by 3% for each year for which the 
worker between 65 and 70 (72 before 1984) did not receive 
benefits because of earnings from work or because the 
worker had not applied for benefits. The delayed retirement 
credit is 1 percent a year for workers reaching age 65 before 
1982. The delayed retirement credit will gradually rise from 
the current 3% per year to 8% per year between the years 
1990 and 2009. ; 

Effective December 1984, the special benefit for persons 
aged 72 or over who do not meet the regular coverage re- 
Quirements is $134.40 a month. Like the monthly benefits, 
_ these payments are subject to cost-of-living increases. The 
special payment is not made to persons on the public assist- 
ance or supplemental security income rolls. 

Workers retiring before age 65 have their benefits perma- 


| nently reduced by 5/9 of 1% for each month they receive _ 


_ benefits before age 55. Thus, workers entitled to benefits in 
the month they reach e 62 receive 30% of the PIA, while a 
worker retiring at age 65 receives a benefit equal to 100% of 
the PIA. The nearer to age 65 the worker is when he or she 
begins collecting a benefit, the larger the benefit will be.. 


Benefits for Worker’s Spouse 


The spouse of a worker who is getting Social Security re- 
tirement or disability payments may become entitled to a 
Spouse's insurance benefit when he or she reaches 65 of one- 

_half of the worker’s PIA. Reduced spouse’s benefits are 
available at age 62 (25/36 of 1% reduction for each month of 
_ “entitlement before age 65). Benefits are also payable to the 
divorced spouse of an insured worker if he or she was mar- 

__ Med to the worker for at least 10 years. 


Benefits for Children of 
Retired or Disabled Workers 


- Ifa retired or disabled worker has’a child under 18 the 
child will get a benefit that is half of the worker's unreduced 
benefit, and so will the worker's spouse, even if he or she is 
under 62 if he or she is caring for an entitled child of the 
worker who is under 16 or who became disabled before age 
22. Total benefits paid on a worker’s earnings. record are 
_ Subject to a maximum and if the total that would be paid to 
a family exceeds that maximum, the individual dependents’ 
benefits are adjusted downward. (Total benefits paid to the 
family of a worker who-retired in January 1985 at age 65 
_ and who always had the maximum amount of earnings cred- 
_ itable under Social Security can be no higher than 
> 31,255.70.) 
When entitled children reach 18, their benefits will gener- 
ally stop, except that a child disabled before 22 may get a 
‘benefit as long as his or her disability meets the definition in 
the law. Additionally, benefits will be paid to a child until 
_ age 19 if the child is in full-time attendance at an elementary 
__ orsecondary school. 
Benefits may also be paid to a grandchild or step- 
grandchild of a worker or of his or her spouse, in special cir- 
cumstances. “6 


oaspl 


May July July 

t x 1985 1984 1983 
‘Monthly beneficiaries, total {in Rh 

____ thousands) 36,686 36,051 35,745 

26,227 25,754 25,301 

19,619 19,223 18,829 

6572 6,486 6.416 

36 44 55 

10,458 10,297 10,444 

2458 . 2421 2,301 

2.621 2574 2,588 

5,379 5303 5,555 


... $18,164 $14,292 $13,482 
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‘What Disabled Workers Get 


If a worker becomes so severely disabled that he or she is 
unable to work, he or she may be eligible to receive a 
monthly disability benefit. Benefits continue until it is deter- 
mined that the individual is no longer disabled. Each benefi- 
ciary’s eligibility is reviewed periodically. If the individual is 
Still disabled when he or she reaches 65, the disability bene- 
fit becomes a retired-worker benefit. i 

Benefits generally like those provided for dependents of 
Tetired-worker beneficiaries may be paid to dependents of 
disabled beneficiaries. f 


Survivor Benefits 
If an insured worker should die, one or more types of ben- 


_ efits may be payable to survivors. 


1. If claiming benefits at 65, the surviving spouse will re- 
ceive a benefit that is 100% of the deceased worker’s PIA. 
The surviving spouse may choose to get the benefit as early 
as age 60, but the benefit is then reduced by 19/40 of 1% for 
each month it is paid before age 65. However, for those aged 
62 and over whose spouses claimed their benefits before 65, 
the benefit is the reduced amount the worker would be get- 
ting if alive but not less than 82 1/2% of the worker's PIA. 

Disabled widows and widowers may under certain cir- 
cumstances qualify for benefits after attaining age SO at the 
rate of 71.5% of the deceased worker’s PIA. The widow or 
widower must have become totally disabled before or within 
7 years after the spouse’s death, the last month in which he 
or she received mother’s or father’s insurance benefits, or the 
last month he or she previously received surviving spouse’s 
benefits. 3 

2. A benefit for each child until the child reaches 18. The 
monthly benefit of each child of a worker who has died is 
three-quarters, of the amount the worker would have re-. 
ceived if he or she had lived and drawn full retirement bene- 
fits. A child with a disability that began before age 22 may 
receive benefits. Also, a child may receive benefits until age 
19 if he or she is in full-time attendance at an elementary or 
secondary school. ~ 

3..A mother's or father’s benefit for the widow(er), if chil- 
dren of the worker under 16 are in his or her care. The bene- 
fit is 75% of the PIA and he or she draws it until the youn- 
gest child reaches 16, at which time payments stop even if 
the child’s benefit continues. They may start again when he 
or she is 60 unless he or she is married. If he or she marries 
and the marriage is ended, he or she regains benefit rights. If 
he or she has a disabled child beneficiary aged 16 or over in 
care, benefits also continue. This benefit may also be paid to 
the divorced spouse, if the marriage lasted for at least 10 
years. ot 

4, Dependent parents may be eligible for benefits, if they 
have been receiving at least half their support from the 
worker before his or her death, have reached age 62, and 
(except in certain circumstances) have not remarried since 
the worker’s death. Each parent gets 75% of the worker’s 
PIA; if only one parent survives the benefit is 82 1/2%. 

5. A lump sum cash payment of $255. Payment is made 
only when there is a spouse who was living with the worker 
or a spouse or child eligible for immediate monthly survivor 
benefits. 

Self-Employed : 

A self-employed person who-has net earnings of $400 or 
more in a year must report such earnings for social security 
tax purposes. The person reports net returns from the busi- 
ness. Income from real estate, savings, dividends, loans, pen- - 
sions or insurance policies may not be included unless they 
are part of the business. 

A self-employed person gets a quarter of coverage for 
each $410 (for 1985), be to a maximum of 4 quarters of cov- 
erage. The nonfarm self-employed person must make esti- 
mated payments of his or her social security taxes, on a 
quarterly basis, for 1983, if combined estimated income tax 
and social security tax amount to at least $300. 

The nonfarm self-employed have the option of reporting — 
their earnings as 3% of their gross income from self- 
employment but not more than $1,600 a year’and not less 
than their actual net earnings. This option can be used only 
if actual net earnings from self-employment income is less 
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than $1,600 and may be used only 5 times. Also, the self- 
employed person must have actual net earnings of $400 or 
more in 2 of the 3 taxable years immediately preceding the 
year in which he or she uses the option. 

When a person has both taxable wages and earnings from 
self-employment, the wages are credited for Social Security 
purposes first; only as much of the self-employment income 
as will bring total earnings up to the current taxable maxi- 
mum is subject to the self-employment tax. 

Farm Owners and Workers 

Self-employed farmers whose gross annual earnings from 
farming are $2,400 or less may report 3 of their gross earn- 
ings instead of net earnings for social security purposes. 
Farmers whose gross income is over $2,400 and whose net 
earnings are less than $1,600 can report $1,600. Cash or 
crop shares received from a tenant or share farmer count if 
the owner participated materially in production or manage- 
ment. The self-employed farmer pays contributions at the 
same rate as other self-employed persons. 

Agricultural employees. Earnings from farm work count 
toward benefits @ if the employer pays $150 or more in 
cash during the year; or (2) if the employee works on 20 or 
more days for cash pay figured on a time basis. Under these 
rules a person gets credit for one calendar quarter for each 
$410 in cash pay in 1985 up to four quarters. 

Foreign farm workers admitted to the United States on a 
temporary basis are not covered. 

Household Workers 

Anyone working as maid, cook, laundress, nursemaid, 
baby-sitter, chauffeur; gardener and at other household 
tasks in the house of another is covered by Social Security if 
he or she earns $50 or more in cash in a calendar quarter 
from any one ¢mployer. Room and board do not count, but 
carfare counts if paid in cash. The job does not have to be 
regular or fulltime. The employee should get a Social Secu- 
~ rity card at the social security office and show it to the em- 
ployer. 

The employer deducts the amount of the employee's social 
security tax from the worker's pay, adds an identical 
amount as the employer's social security tax and sends the 
total amount to the federal government, with the employee’s 
social security number. 


Medicare 

Under Medicare, protection against the costs of hospital 
care is provided for Social Security and Railroad Retirement 
beneficiaries aged 65 and over and, for persons entitled for 
24 months to receive.a social security disability benefit, cer- 
tain persons (and their dependents) with end-stage renal dis- 
ease, and, on a voluntary -basis with payment of a jal 
premium, persons aged 65 and over not otherwise eligible 
for hospital benefits; all those eligible for hospital benefits 
may enroll for medical benefits and pay a monthly premium 
and so may persons aged 65 and over who are not eligible 
for hospital benefits. 

Persons eligible for both hospital and medical insurance 
may choose to have their covered services provided through 
a Health Maintenance Organization. 

Hospital insurance-——From October 1981 to tember 

_ 1982, about $34.9 billion was withdrawn from the hospital 
insurance trust fund for hospital and rélated benefits. 

As of January 1983, the hospital insurance program paid 
the cost of covered services for hospital and posthospital 
care as follows: 

e Up to 90 days of hospital care during a benefit period 
(spell of illness) starting the first day that care as a bed- 
patient is received in a hospital or skilled-nursing facility 
and ending when the individual has not been a bed- 
patient for 60 consecutive days. For the first 60 days, the 
hospital insurance pays for all but the first $304 of ex- 

. penses; for the 61st day to 90th day, the program pays 
all but $76 a day for covered services. In addition, each 
person has a 60-day lifetime reserve that can be used af- 
ter the 90 days of hospital care in a benefit period are 
exhausted, and all but $152 a day of expenses during the 
reserve days are paid. Once used, the reserve days are not 
replaced. (Payment for care in a mental hospital is lim- 
ited to 190 days.) 

e Up to 100 days’ care in a skilled-nursing facility (skilled- 
nursing home) in each benefit period. Hospital insurance 


N 
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pays for all covered services for the first 20 days and all 
but $38 daily for the next 80 days. At least 3 days’ hospi- 
tal stay must precede these services, and the skilled- 
nursing facility must be entered within 14 days after leay- 
ing the hospital. (The 1972 law permits more than 14 
days in certain circumstances.) 

¢ Unlimited visits by nurses or other health workers (not 


doctors) from a home health agency in the 365 days after - 


release from a hospital or extended-care facility. 

Medical insurance, Aged persons can receive benefits un- 
der this supplementary program only if they sign up for 
them and agree to a monthly premium ($12.20 Mr ak 
July 1982 and continuing through December 1983). The 


. Federal Government pays the rest of the cost. 


About 142 million bills were reimbursed under the medi- 
cal insurance program from October 1981 to September 
1982 for a total of $14.9 billion. As of September 1982, 
about 28.2 million persons were enrolled — 2.7 million of 
them disabled persons under age 65. 

The medical insurance program pays 80% of the reason- 
able charges (after the first $75 in each calendar year) for the 
following services: 

« Physicians’ and surgeons’ services, whether in the doc- 
tor’s office, a clinic, or hospital or at home (but physi- 
cian’s charges for X-ray or clinical laboratory services for 
hospital bed-patients are paid in full and without meeting 
the deductible). ; 

« Other medical and health services, such as diagnostic 
tests, surgical dressings and splints, and rental or pur- 
chase of medical equipment. Services of a physical thera- 
pist in independent practice, furnished in his office or the 


patient’s home. A hospital or extended-care facility may» 


provide covered outpatient physical therapy services un- 

der the medical insurance program to its patients who 

have exhausted their hospital insurance coverage. 

« Physical therapy services furnished under the supervision 
of a practicing hospital, clinic, skilled nursing facility, or 
agency. 

‘e Certain services by podiatrists. 

» All outpatient services of a participating hospital (includ- 
ing diagnostic tests). 

« Outpatient speech pathology services, under the same 
requirements as physical therapy. 

e Services of licensed chiropractors who meet uniform 
standards, but only for treatment by. means of manual 
manipulation of the spine and treatment of subluxation 
of the spine demonstrated by X-ray. , 

¢ Supplies related to colostomies are considered prosthetic 
devices and payable under the program. 

¢ ‘Home health services even without a hospital stay (up to 
100 visits a year) are paid up to 100%. 


To get medical insurance protection, persons os 
age 65 may enroll in the 7-month period that includes 
months before the 65th birthday, the month of the birthday, 
and 3 months after the birthday, but if they wish 
to begin in the month they reach 65 they must enroll in de 
3 months before their birthday. Persons not enrolling within 
their first enrollment period may enroll later, during the first 
3 months of each year but their premium is 10% hi for 
os period elapsed since they first could en- 
rolled. { 
The monthly premium is deducted from the cash benefit 
for persons receiving Social Security, Railroad Retirement, 
or evil Service retirement benefits. Income from the medi- 
cal premiums and the federal matching payments are put in 
a Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust Fund, from 
which benefits and administrative expenses are paid. — 


Medicare card. Persons qualifying for hospital insurance 


under Social Security receive a health insurance card similar 
to cards now used by Blue Cross and other health agencies. 
The card indicates whether the individual has taken out 
medical insurance protection. It is to be shown to the hospi- 
tal, skilled-nursing facility, home health agency, doctor, or 
whoever provides the covered services. 

Payments are made only in the 50 states, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa, except that 
hospital services may be provided in border areas immedi- 
ately outside the U.S. if comparable services are not accessi- 
ble te fe U.S. for a beneficiary who becomes ill or is injured 
in the U.S. 


\ 


‘ Social Security Financing 

Social Security is paid for by a tax on earnings (for 1985, 
up to $39,600; the taxable earnings base is now subject to 
automatic adjustment to reflect increases in average wages). 
The employed worker and his or her employer share the tax 
eauilly. (Cash tips count.as covered wages if they amount to 
$20 or more in a month from one place of employment. The 
worker rts them to the employer, who includes them in 
_ the Social Security tax reports. The worker pays contribu- 
tions on the full amount of the tips and the employer pays 
_ Social Security taxes on an amount that, when added to the 
" employee’s wages, equals the minimum wage). ~ 
. The Leckie ba deducts the tax each payday and sends it, 







with an equal amount (the employer's share), to the District 

irector of Internal Revenue. (Self-employed workers pay 
r Social Security taxes at the time they file regular in- 
come tax forms). The collected taxes (along with revenues 
arising from partial taxation of the Social Security benefits 
of certain high-income people) are deposited in the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors. Insurance Trust Fund, the Federal 
Disability Insurance Trust Fund, and the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund; they can be used only to pay benefits, 
the cost of rehabilitation services, and administrative ex- 
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Supplemental Security Income 
- On Jan. 1, 1974, the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
program established by the 1972 Social Security Act amend- 
ments replaced the former federal grants to states for aid to 
the needy aged, blind, and disabled in the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, The program provides both for federal 
payments based on uniform national standards and eligibil- 
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ity requirements and for state supplementary payments 
varying from state to state. The Social Security Administra- 
tion administers the federal payments financed from general 
funds of the Treasury—and the state supplements as well, if 
the state elects to have its supplementary program federally 
administered. The states may supplement the federal pay- 
ment for all recipients and must supplement it for persons 
otherwise adversely affected by the transition from the for- 
mer public assistance programs. In April 1985, the number 
of persons receiving federal meee and federally adminis- 
tered state payments was 4,084,312 and the amount of these 
payments was $933.5 million. ; 

The maximum federal SSI payment for an individual with 
no other countable income, living in his own household, was 
$325.00 in July 1985. For a couple it was $488.00, 


Minimum and maximum monthly retired-worker benefits 
payable to individuals who retired at age 65' 


Minimum benefit laximum benefit 
Payable at Payable 
Yearof Payable Payable the time effective 
attain- atthe effective of retirement December 
mentof timeof December 1984 
age 65* retirement 1984 Men?Women Men? Women 
1965... $44.00 $195,90$131.70 135.90$523,30$540,00 


1970... 64.00 195.90 189.80 196.40 580.00 600.40 
1980... 133.90 195,90 572.00 -+. 836.40 MBE 
1984... 180.50 158.70 703.60 vee 728,20 3 


(1) Assumes retirement at beginning of year. (2) The final ben- 
efit amount payable after SMI premium or any other deductions 
is rounded to next lower $1 (if not already a multiple of $1). (3) 
Benefit for both men and women are shown in men's columns 
except where women's benefit appears separately. 


Examples of monthly cash benefit awards for selected beneficiary families with 
first entitlement in 1985, effective January 1985 


Career Earnings Level 


Low pen oe Earnin Maximum Earnings 
Beneficiary Family ($6,968 in 1985) ($16,595 In 1985)! ($39,600 in 1985) 
Primary Insurance amount (worker retiring at 65) $369.50 $545.40 $717.20 
Maximum family benefit (worker Sys at 65) 564.50 996,80 1,255.70 
} Disability maximum family benefit (worker disabled at 55) 567.60 854,10 1,111.20 
Disabled worker: (worker disabled at 55) 
Worker alone 378,00 569,00 740,00 
Worker, spouse, and 1 child 567.00 854,00 4,111.00 
Retired worker claiming benefits at age 62: 
Worker alone? ? 302.00 i 455.00 591.00 
Worker with spouse claiming benefits at— 
Age 65 or over 491.00 729,00 949,00 
Age 62? p 440,00 660,00 859.00 
_ Widow or widower claiming benefits at— 
Age 65 or over 369.00 548.00 717,00 
' s 60 ‘ 264.00 392.00 $12.00 
: widow or widower claiming benefits at age 50-59* 264,00 392.00 512.00. , 
1 surviving child 5 277,00 411.00 537.00 
a, or widower 65 or over and 1 child 554.00 959.00 1,254.00 
ed mother or father and 1 child 534.00 822,00 1,074.00 
_ Widowed mother or father and 2 children 654.00 996, 1,255.00 


‘Estimate, Assumes 


maximum reduction. 7A widow(er)'s benefit amount is limited to the amount the spouse would have been receiv- 


disabled widow(er)s claiming benefit at ages 50-59 


receive benefit equal to 71.5 percent of the PIA (based on 1983 Social Security Amendment provision) 


std Still living but not less than 82.5 percent of the PIA. ‘Effective January 1984, 


Estimated Workers Under Social Insurance Programs 


y - (in millions) 
; Employment and 
‘ Coverage Status 1960 1965 1970 1975 1976 1977 1978. 1979 . 1980 1981 1982 
Total labor force’ . . 73,1 78.5 86.2 94.9 98,1 1006 1037 1060 1069 1084 112.7 
} P: Taal population 64.6 71.6 776 84.8 87.8 92.0 96.2 97.5 97.0 96.9 98.4 
} workers .. 2... ue 55,3 63.6 70.8 77.6 80.6 84.3 87,2 89,2 88.4 88.5 89,5 
Self-employed 9.3 8.0 6.9 7.2 7.0, 7.7 6.0 6.3 8.6 8.4 89 
1.4 8 f/ ai 7 Z 6 6 6 5 
45 2.6 7.2 75 6.9 5.7 5.8 7.2 8.8 11,6 
2.5 3.4 2.2 22 21 21 24 24 22 2.2 
753 822 869  @88 698 945 935 936 948 
69,2 75.7 80.3 82.1 83,2 87.6 66.5 86.6 , 87.9 
(65.8 69.7 72.1 758 85.8 87.9 87.2 89.9 87.9 
59.0 68.6 70.4 74,2 74.6 77.4 79.4 79.8 77.8 
14.6 157 16.2 16.7 18.0 18.1 18.4 18.4 18.1 
based on U.S, Bureau of the Census’ Current Population Survey. (2) OASOHI = 
disability, and health insurance. Excludes members of Armed Forces railroad employees. 
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Social Security Trust Funds 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, 1940-84 
[in millions] 
Net ‘ Cash benefit Total 
contrib. inc., Net payments, Transfers to Admint- 
Calendar interest rehabilitation strative at end of 
from gen'l rev. received services Retirement acct. 
MANNS ae So neces $A3 $35 S $2,031 
2 he ee Rae Tes 2,667 257 961 61 3,721 
SDR eee 6 esos 10,866 516 10577 $318 203 20,324 
PPR aE Nh ane oe 30,705 1,515 28,798 - 579 471 32,454 
1900 Qe anv ts 103,996 1,845 105,082 1,442 1,154 22, 
TIO Dayo hclat haPeray Poa 123,301 2,060 123,804 Wy 1,307 21,480 
AEM rae Sissel wal ee 124,354 845 138,806 1,793 1,519 , 
gs TS a oo eae ae 143,878 6,706 149,215 2,251 5 ie ete 19,672 
SUR a 0. sheds attests 167,061 2,267 . 157,847 2,404 1,632 27,117 
Cum., 1937-84"... .. 4,464,666 46/128 1 A56, 726 24,047 20,156 — 


TABS ohcr ecu due = $1,010 $53 $568 $-5 $36 $2,289 
LLL. tiie ey rend Grol ior 4,497 277 3,085 10 164 5,614 
WOO wcaa cers ty ait 13,385 485 15,515 A) 368 A 

ADEE feiusi dle tin ene 16,906 172 17,275 29 436 3,049 
Be ane cosikt ll = Pena 22,169 546 17,376 26 590 2,691 
NMS Pec olie oats, Sete 19,112 1569 17,485 28 664 = 
1 Mircea itec seh Fe 16,135 1,174 17,898 22 $26 3,959 
Cum., 1957-84' . 2... 189,198 6675 | 182,186 514 6,308 195 


Hospital Insurance Trust Fund, 1970-84 





{in thousands] 
Receipts. 

Transfers 

from rail- Total 

road re- assets at 

tirement end of 
account? period 

61,307 2,677,401 
126,749 9,870, 
221,800 14,489,913 
246,700 800,000 28 18,092; 
308,110 . 1,015,000 1,872,541 34,343,651 .520,360 _ 20,839,552 
308,600 — 1,631,010 38,101,524 522,228 13,719,000 
308,000 752,000 1,413,870 41,475,712 632,602 17,174,173 

2,618,150 11,616,562 12,425,404- 286,600,301 5,468,660 51,732,725 





(1) Represents amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subsequent adjustments) after deductions for refund 
of estimated amount of empioyee-tax overpayment; and, beginning July 1973, premiums for coverage of uninsured individuals aged 
65 and over. (2) Transfers (principal only) from the railroad retirement account with respect to contributions for hospital Insurance cov- 
erage of railroad workers. (3) Represents Federal Government transfers from general funds appropriations to meet costs of benefits 
for persons not insured for cash benefits under OASDHI or railroad retirement and for costs of benefits from military ae 
credits. (4) Interest and profit on investments after transfers of interest or reimbursed administrative expenses (see footnote 6) and 
interest on amounts transferred from railroad retirement account (see footnote 3). (5) Represents payment vouchers on tetters of 
credit issued to fiscal intermnediaries under sec. 1816 and direct payments to providers of services under sec. 1815 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. (6) Subject to subsequent adjustment among all four Social Security trust funds for allocated fee cf each operation. Fiscal 
year 1966 includes “‘tool-up" period from date of enactment of Social Security Amendments of 1965 (July 20) 


Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust Fund: Status, 1970-84 Rss 


{in thousands} 
Transfers FMerene weed Total 
from medical Adminis- at 
Premium general Net service trative end of 
Fiscal year: income! revenues? interest? expenses*® 
Lt Pang Pees rat ree . $928,151 $11,536 $1,979,287 $216,993 $57,181 
TEC aes erage volewea 1,886,962 2,329,590 105,539 - 3,765,397 404,458 1,424,413 
‘oy eae OER gee pe 2,927,711 6,931,713 415,510 10,143,930 593,327 4,531,591 
MGOE SiR tae ts ole Wood 3,319,607 8,747,430 384; 12,344,913 895,374 3,742,690 
MOBS ite era. eitre\ nagses 830,558 13,323,012 473,203 14,806,214 ,993 
BA Sle aie lars tet 4,227,379 14,237,991 680,441 17,487,322 Ae 778 6,646,303 
1 ES hat ana eae ae 4,907 286 16,811,010 807,162 19,472,577 899,377 : ; 
Cum., 1967-84...... 39,756,834 | 93,716, '708 3,939,578 120,172,450 8,438 459 24,998,291 


1) Represents voluntary premium ents from and in behalf of the insured aged and (beginning July 1973) disabled. (2) 

“a Senta Ce ‘ederal Couennnient Pawn Nore general funds appropriations to match gorge bremurs pl paid. (3) Represents 

and profit on investments, after transfers of interest cn reimbursed administrative expenses (see footnote 5). ). (4 ) Lisipmece sc payment 

vouchers on letters of credit issued to carriers under sec. 1842 of the Social Security Act 6) ) Subject to subsequent ad 

pclbi bese gay omeriny ssa ech Tg yor, gala Fiscal year 1966 inc! SOO; PONS ROPES 
of Soe Seabee Spec At (July 30). ; 
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In many homes, in areas where temperatures drop during 
| winter, more energy is used for heating than anything 
‘ Conservation measures pay off ina home which is los- 


» Storm windows and doors, caulking and weatherstrip- 
are important. Also consider the following advice: 
. Make sure the thermostat and heating system are in good 
_ Working order. An annual checkup i is recommended. 
: If sa heating system has air filters, make sure they are 





ay the thermostat no higher than-68 degrees. When no 
one is home, or when everyone is sleeping, the setting 
should be turned down to 60 degrees or lower. An auto- 
_ matic setback thermostat can raise and lower your 
_ home's temperature at times you specify. 

Close off and do not heat unused areas. 

‘Cover all air conditioner units. 

_ If you do not have conventional storm windows or doors, 
use kits to make plastic storm windows. : 

_ Special glass fireplace doors help keep a room’s heat from 
being drawn up the chimney when the fire is burning low. 
_In any case, close the damper when a fireplace is not in 
“© Use the sun’s heat by opening blinds and draperies on 
4 Sunny days. Keep them closed at night or on cloudy days 
" to reduce heat loss. 

* Keep radiators and-warm air outlets clean. Do not block 
them with furniture or draperies. 










































In many homes, the water heater ranks second only to the 
heating system in total energy consumption. It pays to keep 
the water heater operating efficiently, and not to waste hot 


> Put an insulation blanket on your ates heater when you 
, go On vacation, or turn it toa minimum setting if there i is 
_ danger of freezing pipes. 

* If you have a dishwasher, set the water heater thermostat 
_ no higher than 140 degrees. If not, or if you have a sepa- 
_ rate water heater for baths, a setting as low as 110 de- 
grees may be sufficient. 

Run the dishwasher and clothes washer only when you 
have a full load. Use warm or cold water cycles for laun- 
_ dry when you can. 

* Take showers instead of tub baths. About half as much 
hot water is used for a shower. 

e Install a water-saver shower head. 


Do not leave the hot water running when rinsing dishes 


_ with water. 

'* Use the right size water heater for your needs. An over- 

Sized unit wastes energy heating unneeded water. An un- 

_ dersized unit will not deliver all the hot water you want 

when you need it. 

When shopping for a water heater, look for the yellow- 

_ and-black federal EnergyGuide label to learn’ the esti- 
_ Mated yearly energy cost of a unit. 

Air Conditioning 

Clean or replace the filter in an air conditioner at the be- 

ginning of the cooling season. Then check it once a 

_ month and clean or change the filter if necessary. A dirty 

filter blocks the flow of air and keeps the air conditioner 

from doing i its best Na of cooling. 


_ Consumer Survival Kit — Cutting Energy Costs 


Tips on Cutting Energy Costs in Your Home 
Source: Con Edisen Conservation Services 


heat excessively. Installing the right amount of insula- - 


or shaving. Plug and partially fill the basin, or fill a pan. 





+ Adjust the temperature control setting to provide a room 
temperature no lower than 78 degrees. Since most air 
conditioner thermostats are not marked in degrees but by 
words such as “cold” and “‘colder,” use a good wall ther- 
mometer to tell which setting will provide the desired 
temperature. 

e Close windows and doors when the air conditioner is run- 
ning. 

e When the outside temperature is 78 degrees or cooler, 
turn off the air conditioner and open windows to cool 
your home. 

e Always keep your air conditioner turned off when you 

are away from home or not using the areas that it cools. 

An air conditioner timer can be set to turn on just before 

family members arrive home. : 

Close draperies and shades to block out the sun’s heat. 

When shopping for a new room air conditioner, look for 

the yellow-and-black federal EnergyGuide label to learn 

the Energy Efficiency Rating (EER) and the estimated 
yearly operating cost. The higher the EER, the less elec- 
tricity will be used for a cooling job. 

« Read the manufacturer’s instructions and follow them 

“closely. 

e If you have a central air conditioning system, run your 

* hands along the ducts while it is operating to check for 
air leaks. Repair leaks with duct tape. Make sure the duct 
system is properly insulated. 

* On many days in the summer, a window fan can cool an 
apartment as effectively as an air conditioner, and it is 
less costly. 

Refrigerators and Freezers 
The refrigerator operates 24 hours a day, every day, so it 

is important to make sure your refrigerator is working effi- 

ciently. It is one of the biggest users of energy in the home 
all year round. 

e Keep the condenser coils clean. The coils are on the back 

or at the bottom of the refrigerator. Carefully wipe, vac- 

uum or brush the coils to remove dust and dirt at least 
once a year. 

Examine door gaskets and hinges regularly for air leaks. 

The doors should fit tightly. To check, place a piece of 

paper between the door and the cabinet. Close the door 

with normal force, then try to pull the paper straight out. 

There should be a slight resistance. Test all around the 

door, including the hinge side, If there are any places 
where the paper slides out easily, you need to adjust the 
hinges or replace the gasket, or both. 

e Pause before opening your refrigerator door. Think of 
everything you will need before you open the door so you 
do not have to go back several times. When you open the 
door, close it quickly to keep the cool air in. ‘ 

e Adjust the temperature-setting dial of the refrigerator as 
the manufacturer recommends. Use a thermometer to 
check the temperature (38 to 40 degrees is usually recom- 
mended for the refrigerator; zero degrees for the freezer). 

» Settings that are too cold waste electricity and can ruin 
foods. 


* If you have a manual-defrost refrigerator, do not allow 


the ice to build up more than 1/, inch thick. 

e For greatest efficiency, keep your refrigerator well- 
stocked but allow room for air to circulate around the 
food. 

« The freezer, on the other hand, should be packed full. If 
necessary, fill empty spaces with bags of ice cubes or fill 
milk cartons with water and freeze, 


* 
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e When you are going to be away from home for a week or 
more, turn off and unplug the refrigerator, empty and 
clean it, and prop the door open. 

If you are buying a new refrigerator, look for one with a 
humid-dry (“‘power-saver"’) switch. This switch is used to 

. turn off “anti-sweat” heaters in the doors to save electric- 
ity when the heaters are not needed. 

» e When shopping for a new refrigerator or freezer, look for 
the federal EnergyGuide label to help you select an effi- 
cient unit, 

Cooking 

_ There are many ways to save electricity or gas by careful 

use of the range or oven. 

» Cook as many dishes in the oven at one time as you can 
instead of cooking each separately. If recipes call for 
slightly different temperatures, say 325, 350, and 375 de- 
grees, pick the middle temperature of 350 to cook all 3 
dishes and remove each dish as it’s done. 

* Don’t preheat the oven unnecessarily, Usually, any food 
that takes more than an hour of cooking can be started in 
a cold oven. 

e Turn off your oven or range just before the cooking is 
finished. The heat that is left will usually finish the cook- 
ing. 

e Whenever you peek into an oven by opening a door, the 
temperature drops about 25 degrees. So open the oven 
door.as little as possible. 

e Use tight-fitting covers on pots and in OE to retain heat 
and cook foods more quickly. 

e Use the lowest possible heat setting to cook foods on top 
of the range. 


e Match the pot to the size of the surface unit. Putting a r 


small pot on a large surface unit wastes energy without 
cooking the food any faster. 

Adjust the flame on a gas burner so that it does not ex- 
tend beyond the base of the pot. Using too high a flame 
wastes energy, and can be dangerous. 

On gas ranges, the flame should burn in a firm, blue 
cone. If the flame is not blue, the range is probably not 


° 


working efficiently. Get a service representative to chec 
it. 


: Lighting 


There. are many ways to improve your home's lightin 
level and save energy at the same time. 
e Get all family members in the habit of turning off light 
when they leave a room, even ‘if they will be gone only fo 
a short time. 
During the day, try to get along with as few lights as pos 
sible. Let the daylight do the work. White or lightcolore 
walls make a room seem brighter. 


~ « Use bulbs of lower wattage where you don’t need stron 


light. 

e When possible, use one large bulb rather than severs 
smaller ones. One 100-watt incandescent bulb, for exam 
ple, produces more light than three 40-watt. However 
never use bulbs of a higher wattage than a fixture is de 
signed to take. 

e Use three-way bulbs wherever possible and switch to | 
lower wattage when you do not need bright light fo 
reading or close work. 

* Buy energy-saving incandescent bulbs to replace a stan 
dard bulbs with slightly higher wattage. There's a tei 
percent energy cost saving, and the light pose is nearl 
the same. * 
Modern solid-state dimmer controls Jet you save energ: 
by reducing your lighting level and wattage. gil ar 
easy to install. 
« Use plug-in timers to turn lights on and off automati 
cally. 
Consider changing to fluorescent lighting, especially it 
kitchens, bathrooms, and work areas. Fluorescent tube 
give more light at lower energy cost than incandescen 
bulbs with the same wattage. Plug-in fluorescent fixture 
are available at hardware stores, or an electrician can in 
stall permanent fixtures. Screw-in circular fluorescen 
tubes are available for | 

e For outdoor lighting, replace standard incandescen 
floodlights with the new energy-saving halogen type. 


Measuring Energy 


" Source: Energy Information Administration, U.S. Energy Dept. 


The following tables of equivalents contain those figures 
commonly used to compare different types of energy 
sources and their various measurements. 


Btu — a British thermal unit — the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise one pound of water one degree Fahren- 
heit. Equivalent to 1,055 joules or about 252 calo- 
ries. A therm is usually 100,000 Btu but is sometimes 
used to refer to other units. 

Calorie — The amount of heat required to raise one gram 
of water one degree Centigrade; abbreviated cal.; 
equivalent to about .003968 
kilogram calorie, also called a kilocalorie and abbrevi- 
ated Cal. or Keal; equivalent to about 3.97 Btu. (One 
Keal is equivalent to one food calorie.) 


Btu Values of Energy Sources 
(These are conventional or average values, 
not precise equivalents.) 
Coal care ri 000 Ib. ton of U.S. production): 
Anthra = 22.9 x 10° Btu 
pnnaus coal and lig- 
nite = 22.6 108 - 
Average heating value of coal used to generate elec- 
tricity in 1979 was 21.4 x 10¢ Btu per metric ton. - 
Natural Gas: 
Ory (per cubic foot) ‘= 1,028 Btu 
Liquefied Natural Gas 


More common is the . 


~(Methane) (per 
barrel) = 3.0 x 108 
Electricity — 1 kwh = 3,412 Btu 
Petroleum (per barrel): 
Crude oil = 5.80 x 10*Btu 
Residual fuel oil = 6.29 x 10° } 
Distillate fuel oit =. 5.83 x 10° 
Gasoline (including : 
aviation gas) =~ 5.25. 308 
Jet fuel (kerosene) = 5.67 x 108 
Jet fuel (naphtha) = 5.36 x 108 
Kerosene = 5.67 x 10° 
Nuclear — (per 
kilowatt a 10,769 | 
The Btu and calorie, being s small amounts of energy, are 
pacias expressed as follows when large numbers are in- 
vi 
1x 10?Btu = 1,000 
1x 106 = 1,000,000 
1 x 10° = 1,000,000,000 
1 xX 10% = 1 trillion 
1_X10¥ = 1 quadrillion 
1x 10" = 1 quintillion or 1 Q unit 


= 44.3 billion short tons of coal 
= 172.4 billion tons of oil 
= 980 trillion cubic feet of natural gas 


_ (@ontinued ) 


= 





te “4 
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etors ori vet ; = 12 10° kwh uncoverted 
: ricity RA cae oereh dhe af hr of coal = 1.7108 short tons of coal 
= 0.025 galion of crude oil : mele oie feet of 
4 ae 3,3 cubic feet of natural gas Raturen gas 
z s—i1 Te “ . 
psroublo feet) = 45x10*short tons of Approximate Conversion Factors for Oils 
} , bituminous and lignite coal Barrels Metric Sarrels/ Tons/year 
produced to tons dayto . to 
= 176x10* barrels of crude oil To . metric to tons/ barrels/ 
fica Hy ee es convert tons barrels year day 
Hequivalent) = 3.9 x 10+barrels of crude ol aply By: 
= 1.7 « 10® short tons of crude Crude oi. .- .186 7.33 49.8 .0201 
ol Gasoline .. .118 8.45 43.2 0232 
= 201 X 10° cubic feet of Kerosene. . .128 . 7.80 46.8 0214 
natural gas f Diesel fuel . .133. 7.50 48,7 .0205 
1 million shorttons  _» Fueloil...  .149 6.70 54.5 0184 
ieee / OC barrels) = 410° kwh of electricity (1) Based on world average gravity (excluding natural gas 
(when used to generate liquids). 
power) 


) Fuel Economy in 1986 Autos; Comparative Miles per Gallon 


Source: U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 


The mileage numbers and rankings below refer to testing completed through September 16, 1985, The Chevrolet Sprint ER 
ptured the top rating with 55 miles per gallon in the city, 60 on the highway. The Honda Civic Coupe HF, which held the 
spot the two previous years, bettered last year’s high mark with 52 in the city, 57 on the highway. The rest of the high- 
he, except the Ford Escort and Nissan Sentra, were various versions of a 1.0-liter three-cylinder Chevrolet Sprint and 


@ © 2 
3 " $2 a2 
| 29.43 Tree 
a yee ve SGE= eS tus= 
. seee28 , aeeeee . a3 882% 
model, fuel’ 32955 5 Z Make, model, fuel 8SSE&6= Make,model,fuel’ § 2 SEBE 
Romeo Spider.. 120 4 m 21-28 FordE&XP....... 113 4 m 24-33 Plymouth Colt... .. 90 4 m 33-39 
Hie ge sey. o IM 18928. FORM LTD ssa 140 4 a 21-25 Plymouth Conquest . 156 4 m 19-24 
opicgthoa “109° 4 m 25-30 Ford Mustang..... 140 4 m 23-28 Plymouth Horizon’... 185 4 m 26-35 
<i a a 131 5 118-22 FordTempo(d).... 122 4 m 36-44. Plymouth Turismo .. 135 4° m 26-35 
164 5 120-24. Ford Thunderbird... 231 6 a19-26 PontiacBonneville.. 305 8 | 17-25 
231 6 1 19-29.-“HondaAccord .... 119 4 m 25-30  PontiacFiero..... 151 4 m 24-35 
hon Wo 231 6 119-80  HondaCivicCoupe.. 91 4 m 30-33 PontiacGrandPrix.. 231 6 119-24 
231 6 119-30 ~ Honda Civic Coupe < Pontiac Firebird: . .. 305 8 m 16-26 
pee ee 231 6 | 17-24 HFL oS... = 91 4 1m 52-57 Pontiac 1000 ..... 98 4 m 27-34 
Weabine ty « 231 6 119-30 Isuzul-Mark...... 90 4 m 38-42  Porsche9i1 ..... . 201 6 m 16-22 
121 4 m 25-32  Isuzuimpulse... . . 119 4 m 22-28 — Renault Alliance 
JaguarXJ,...... 268 6 a 15-19 Convertible... . . 405 4 m 27-32 
ai NaN 249 8 117-26 Lincoln-Mercury Capri 140 4 m 23-28 fRenaultFuego.... 132 4 m 23-31 
151 4 m 23-31 Mazda323....... 98 4 m 28-34 —‘ Rolls Royce 
305 8 116-26 Mazda626...... 122 4 m 26-32 Camargue.... - 412 8 a 8-11 © 
307 8 | 18-25 ie oes tga SubaruXT... 2... 109 4 m 25-32 
173 6 m18-24 - S560SL:¥...... 338 8 a14-17 SuzukiForsa..... 61.3 m 44-50 
=i eee ... 231 6-a19-26 ToyotaCelica..... 122 4 m 23-29 
igure tite cite 98 4 m 27-35  MercuryLynx(d)... 122 4 m 36-43  ToyotaCelicaSupra. 168 6 m 18-22 
305 8 117-25 MercuryMark Vil... 302.8 118-26  ToyotaCorolla.... 97 4 m 31-37 
61 3 m 55-60 Mercury Marquis... 140 4 a 21-25 ToyotaCressida... 168 6 m 19-24 
185 4 a20-24 MitsubishiCordia... 122 4 m 25-32 ToyotaTercel..... 89 4 m 31-38 
135 4 220-24 MitsubishiMirage... 90 4 m 33-39  VolkswgnGolf(d) .. 97 4 m 37-44 
135 4 a 23-26 Mitsubishi Tredia. .. 122 4 m 24-81 — Volkswgn Jetta (d) . 97 4 m 37-44 
98 4 m 24-31 Nissan 300ZX..... 181. 6 m 18-26  Volkswgn ‘Cabriolet -. 109 4 m 24-29 
97 4 m 28-33. NissanPulsarNX... 98 4.m 31-38  Volkswgn Scirocco.. 109 4 m 24-29 
318 8 a 16-21 Olds. CutlassSup... 307 8 118-25  Volvo740/760..... 174 6 a 18-22 
SMe k “ahs 135 4 a 20-24 Ojdsmobile Firenza . 110 4 m 21-28 
A aR, 113 4 m 32-41 PeugotS05...... 120 4 m 20-24 


of fuel: (d) = diesel; all others are gasoline-powered. (2) Type of transmission: a = automatic; m = manual; 1 = 
with locking torque-converter. 


Removing Common Spots and Stains 

By Polly Fisher, Syndicated Columnist, “Polly's Pointers,’ Newspaper Enterprise Association _ 
Precaution: The following stain removal techniques are primarily intended for use on washable fabrics and surfaces, unless 

wise noted. If your fabric is labeled “dry clean only,” consult a professional dry cleaner for safe treatment.of the stain. 
treating any stain, be sure the remedy is safe for the fabric or finish of the stained surface, Always test the recom- 
ended cleaning solution at the recommended temperature (and this includes water, soap, and detergent) on a hidden part of 
garment or other item: a seam allowance, a collar facing, a turned-under hem. While these remedies are all considered rea- 
bly safe for most fabrics, the colorfastness of commercial dyes varies greatly. Be especially alert for any ‘bleeding or 
ge of color when you make your test. Above all, follow the care-label instructions and-use common sense when dealing 
any cleaning method. All products mentioned here can be obtained at local supermarkets, drug stores, or hardware stores. 


~ 
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Beverages (Alcoholic Drinks, Coffee, Fruit Juice, Soda, 
Tea, Wine) 

When spills first occur, pour, sponge, or otherwise wet the 
fabric with ordinary club soda or any unflavored carbonated 
or sparkling water. Blot with a clean cloth, napkin, tissue, or 
paper towel. In most cases, this will clean up the spot with- 
out leaving any stain. 

When such stains have set, stretch the stained area of fab- 


ric over a large bowl and hold it taut with a large rubber | 


band. Then pour boiling water over the stain. If any stain 
remains, sponge with lemon juice. If the fabric is white, 
leave the lemon juice-treated fabric out in the sun to dry and 
bleach. 

Blood 

Wash fresh blood stains in cold water and a mild soap or 
detergent. Hand soap or dishwashing liquid is fine. Never 
wash blood stains with warm or hot water. 

If stains have dried and set, sponge with a little hydrogen 
‘peroxide until the stain disappears. 

On mattresses and other large items that are difficult to 
wash, spread a thick paste of cornstarch and water over the 
stained area. Let dry thoroughly, then-vacuum off, 

Candle Wax 

With a dull knife, gently scrape off as much wax as possi- 
ble. Sandwich the fabric between two thick layers of paper 
towels and iron over the spot with a hot iron. Frequently 
change the towels for fresh ones as the wax melts and soaks 
into the paper. If any colored stain remains after all wax has 
been removed, sponge with rubbing alcohol. 

Chewing Gum 

On flat, smooth fabrics, harden gum by rubbing with an 
ice cube, then peel gum off. If any stain remains, sponge 
with alcohol or dry cleaning fluid (often sold as “spot re- 
mover. Aa 

On knits, particularly fuzzy, loose sweaters, massage vege- 
table shortening into the gummy area. This will loosen the 
gum and lift it from the fibers. Wash out with cool water 
and mild soap or detergent. Repeat if necessary until all 
gum is gone. 

Chocolate 

Rub with a mild detergent and warm water. If stain re- 
Ltr sponge lightly with dry cleaning fluid. 

it 


To remove plastic cement, apply nail-polish remover (ace- 
tone) sparingly. This will dissolve the cement. Blot with a 
clean cloth. Nail-polish.remover and other acetone-based 
products will also dissolve “super” ‘glues. Do not use on ace- 
tates and acetate blends. 

White all-purpose glue should be soaked in warm water, 
then sponged with ammonia. Rinse, then launder. 

The glue left by price tags and labels on bottles, plastics, 
or almost any surface, can be easily removed by rubbing 
with vegetable oil and a clean cloth. Rinse or wash the oil 
off after removing the glue. (Not recommended for use on 
fabrics.) 


Grease and Oil Stains~ 

Rub fresh stains with hand soap and wash vigorously 
with warm water. 

On fabrics that cannot be washed, sprinkle fresh grease 
stains liberally with cornstarch. Let set for fifteen minutes, 
then brush or Vacuum thoroughly. The cornstarch will ab- 
sorb the grease. Safe for velvets and furs if brushed out 
gently. 

Apply waterless handcleaner to erence: oil, or tar stains. 
Rub in gently, then launder as usual. Place paper towels un- 
der the fabric to absorb the grease as you're working the 
handcleaner into the fabric. 

Greying (All-Over) 

Greying of fabrics may be caused by soap left in the fabric 
after laundering. Add one cup of white vinegar to the final 
rinse water of your machine’s cycle. This will break up and 
rinse away soap buildup and soften the fabric. 


Ink 

Ballpoint pen ink on fabrics and vinyl can be sprayed 
with hairspray. The hairspray will dissolve the ink which 
should be blotted up and wiped away with a clean cloth or 
paper towels. 

Sponge stains caused by printer's ink or carbon paper 
with rubbing alcohol, then rinse. 


Mildew 

Saturate light mildew stains on white and pastel fabrics 
with lemon juice and bleach in the sun for several hours. 
(Don’t apply the j juice to any other part of the fabric.) Laun- 
der as usual. 

If mildew stains are heavy or remain after treating with, 
lemon juice, sponge with hydrogen pave Again, launder 
afterwards. 


Paint 

Dab paint spots with turpentine. When paint softens, blot 
up with clean paper towels. Rinse, then launder. 

To remove paint from your skin, rub the spots with ordi- 
nary vegetable oil. 


Perspiration 
Soak stained fabric in warm white vinegar for thirty min- 
utes, then Jaunder as usual. . 


Yellowing (All-Over) 

Use chlorine bleach (on cottons and other bleachable fab- 
Tics only) in laundering, according to bottle directions. Do 
not use chlorine bleach on nylon fabrics. Chlorine bleach 
can cause yellowing on nylon. — 

Restore whiteness to delicate fabrics and items that you 
don't want to treat with harsh chemicals by soaking in a 
cream of tartar solution. Add one tablespoon cream of tar- 


_ tar to one gallon of hot water, then soak garments over- 


night. Good for baby clothes, i ae linen handkerchiefs, . 
and delicate synthetic knits. 
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Life Insurance: Facts You Need to Know 


Source: American Council of Insurance 


For many cciciel one of the most important purchases 
they can make—and one they need to be well-informed 
about—is life insurance. 

Most insurance companies are currently simplifying their 
life insurance plans in order that consumers might have a 
better idea of what they're really buying. In addition to 
making policies easier to read and understand, the compa- 
nies are developing new premium payment methods to lower 
the financial burden of insurance purchase. Since almost 
one-third of all life insurance is bought by people aged 
25-43, with over 60% paying more than $260 annually for 
insurance, such innovations as monthly payment plans (in- 
stead of annual or semi-annual, lump sum payments) are 
becoming common. 

There are 3 basic types of insurance policies: (1) whole 


life—a policy that continues in effect as long as you pay the 
fixed premium; (2) endowment—a policy that will pay you 
or your beneficiary its face amount after a designated time 
(no longer commonly used); and (3) term—the policy pays 
your beneficiary the face amount if you die while the policy 
is in force. 

Life Insurance as an Investment? 

There’s a good deal of controversy about the value of in- 
surance as an investment. Whole life policies, with their 
fixed premiums and cash value that grows over the course of 
the years (that can be collected when you decide to termi- 
nate the policy or borrowed against up to the current value 
of the policy), are considered by many to be an effective way 
to protect a family financially and invest wisely. Term insur- 


; ence, on. the other snd ia a. anol leas eae 
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surance, and achieves much the same purpose as whole life 2. Details—Approximately 10 clauses giving the specifics of 
(of course, only during the “term” of its existence). But ra 
there is no cash surrender value or borrowing privilege. 
_ Since both current protection and a good future invest- 
ment are necessary, the consumer must carefully weigh the 
advantages of life insurance before making a purchase, 


the policy’s operation, such as due date of premium, 
value of the policy when you surrender it for either cash 
or a loan, the amount paid at the time of your death, and 
options for how your beneficiary can receive that money. 


- are included. 
How to Read a Life Insurance Policy , 3. - Application—This is a two-fold section that gives per- 
All life insurance policies, regardless of type, can be di- sonal information about you and lets you make some de- 
vided into 3 parts: cisions about how the policy will work. Among typical 
{. Summary—This is the basic agreement of the policy: It items covered are what happens in the event of your sui- 
includes the name of the insured, the face amount of the cide, whether you engage in dangerous sports or occupa- 
policy, the beneficiary’s name, and premium amount, as tions, what your rights are under the policy, etc. 


well as the type of policy, any riders (additions to the As with any legal document, it is important to read and 

_ policy you might have bought), and whether or not the understand what you are purchasing. If you need further 

cost of the insurance has been figured on a guaranteed information, a good source is the American Council of In- 
basis or a participating basis. surance, 1850 K St. N.W., Washington, DC 20006. 





_ Stress: How Much Can Affect Your Health? _ 


s Source: Reprinted with permission from the Journal of Psychosomatic Research, Vol, 11, pp. 213-218, T.H. Holmes, M.D., R.H. “Rabe, M.D, The Social 
Readjustment Rating Scale © 1967, Pergamon Press, Ltd. 

_ Change, both good.and bad, can create stress and stress, if sufficiently severe, can lead to illness. Drs. Thomas Holmes and 
Richard Rahe, psychiatrists at the University of Washington. in Seattle, have developed the Social Readjustment Rating 
Scale. In their study, they gave a point value to stressful events. The psychiatrists discovered that in 79 percent of the persons 
studied major illness followed the accumulation of stress-related changes totaling over 300 points in one year. The scale fol- 
lows: 





3 5 The Social Readjustment Rating Scale 
Life Event e E Value 


Death of Spouse ' se seigiee 100 ing college, etc.) “29 
Divorce ; 73. In-law troubles 29 
Marital separation from mate “— - 65~ Outstanding personal achievement 28 
Detention in jail or other institution 63 Wife beginning or ceasing work outside the home 26 
Death of a close family member 63 _ Beginning or ceasing formal schooling 26 
Major personal i injury or illness seth 53. Major change in living conditions (e.g., building a new 
M A ; 50 “home, remodeling, deterioration of home or neigh- 
ifort borhood) 25 
Being fired at work chi 47 Revision of personal habits (dress, manners, associa- 
Marital reconciliation with mate 2 45 tion, etc.) 24 
Retirement from work =e 45 Troubles with the boss 23 
Major change in the Beal or behavior of a family Major change in working hours or conditions 20 
member 44 Change in residence : 20 
Pregnancy . 2 40 Changing to a new school 20 
Sexual difficulties 39 Major change in usual type and/or amount of recrea- aes 
Gaining aonew family member (eg. through birth, tion Ag 
adoption, oldster moving in, etc.) 39. Major change in church activities (e. 8 » @ lot more or a 
Major business readjustment (e.g., merger, reorgani- lot less than usual) 19 
zation, bankruptcy; etc.) : 39 Major change in social activities (e.g., clubs, dancing, 
Major change in financial state (e.g., a lot worse off or Tovies, visiting, etc.) 18 
_ alot better off than usual) 38+. Taking out a mortgage or Joan for a lesser purchase 
Death Sraciocerionds: : 47 ~—- (eg., for a car, TV, freezer, etc.) 17 
Ch . Major change in sleeping habits (a lot more or a lot 
Mai Paes ree ~ et _ si a6 less sleep, or change in part of day when asleep) 16 
ior change in the number of argurnents with spouse E a ; 
. (ig. eilier @ lot more ora lot lesa than al re Major change in number of family get-togethers (eg. a 
- garding child-rearing, 1 habits, etc.) 35 alot more or a lot less than usual) : 15 
Major change in eating habits (a lot more or a lot less 
Taig out a mortgage or loan for a major purchase food intake, or very different meal hours or sur- 

g- for a home, business, etc.) 31 soundirigs) 15 
Foreclosure on a mortgage or loan 30. Vacation : 13. 
Major change in responsibilities at work (¢.g., promo- Christmas 12 
tion, demotion, lateral transfer) 29 Minor violations of the law (eg., traffic tickets, jay- 


Son or daughter leaving home (¢.g., marriage, attend- walking, disturbing the peace, etc.) 2, 11 





78 
Effects of Commonly Abused Drugs 
Source: National Institute on Drug Abuse : 5 
Tobacco juana. Findings also suggest that regular use may reduce. 


Effects and dangers: Nicotine, the active ingredient in to- 
bacco, acts as a stimulant on the heart and nervous system. 
When tobacco smoke is inhaled the immediate effects on the 
body are a faster heart beat and elevated blood pressure. 
These effects, however, are quickly dissipated. Tar (in the 
smoke) contains many carcinogens. These compounds, many 
of which are in polluted air but are found in vastly greater 
quantities in cigarette smoke, have been identified as major 
causes of cancer and respiratory difficulties. Even relatively 
young smokers can have shortness of breath, nagging cough, 
or develop cardiovascular and respiratory difficulties. A 
third principal component of cigarette smoke, carbon mon- 
oxide, is also a cause of some of the more serious health ef- 
fects of smoking. Carbon monoxide can reduce the blood’s 
ability to carry oxygen to body tissues and can promote the 
development of arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries). 
Long-term effects of smoking cigarettes are emphysema, 
chronic bronchitis, heart disease, lung cancer, and cancer in 
other parts of the body, 

Risks during pregnancy: Women who smoke during preg- 
nancy are more likely to have babies that weigh less, and 
more frequently lose their babies through stillbirth or death 
soon after birth. 


Alcohol 
Effects: Like sedatives, it is a central nervous system depres- 
sant. In small doses, it has a tranquilizing effect on most 
people, although it appears to stimulate others. Alcohol first 
acts on those parts of the brain which affect self-control and 
other learned behaviors; lowered self-control often leads to 
= babies behavior associated with some people who 
rink. : 
Dangers: In large doses, alcohol can dull sensation and im- 
pair muscular coordination, memory, and judgment. Taken 
in larger quantities over a long period time, alcohol can 
damage’ the liver and heart and can cause permanent brain 
damage. A large dose of alcohol, which can be as little as a 
pint or less of whiskey consumed at once, can interfere with 
the part of the brain that controls breathing. The respiratory 
failure which results can bring death. Delirium tremens, the 
most extreme manifestation of alcoho! withdrawal, can also 
cause death. On the average, heavy drinkers shorten their 
life span by about 10 years. 
Risks during pregnancy: Women who drink heavily during 
pregnancy (more than 3 ounces of alcohol per day or about 
2 mixed drinks) run a higher risk than other women of deliv- 
-~¢ring babies with physical, mental and behavioral abnormal- 
ities, 5 
Dependence; Repeated drinking produces tolerance to the 
drug’s effects and dependence. The drinker’s body then 
needs alcohol to function. Once dependent, drinkers experi- 
ence withdrawal symptoms when they stop drinking. 
Marijuana (“grass”, “pot”, “weed”) 
What is it?:; A common plant (Cannabis sativa), its chief 
psychoactive ingredient is delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol, or 
THC. The amount of THC in the marijuana cigarette (joint) 
py determines its psychoactive. potential. 
ects: Most users experience an increase in heart rate, red- 
dening of the eyes, and dryness in the mouth and throat. 
Studies indicate the drug temporarily impairs short-term 
memory, alters sense of time, and reduces the ability to per- 
form tasks requiring concentration, swift reactions, and co- 
ordination. Many feel that their hearing, vision, and skin 
sensitivity are enhanced by the drug, but these reports have 
not been objectively confirmed research. Feelings of cu- 
phoria, relaxation, altered sense of body image, and bouts of 
exaggerated laughter are also commonly reported. 
Dangers: Scientists believe marijuana can be particularly 
harmful to lungs because users typically inhale the filtered 
smoke deeply and hold it in their lungs for prolonged peri- 
ods of time. Marijuana smoke has been found to have more 
cancer-causing agents than are found in cigarette smoke (see 
above). Because marijuana use increases heart rate as much 
as 50% and brings on chest pain in people who have a poor 
blood supply to the heart (and more rapidly than tobacco 
smoke does), doctors believe people with heart conditions or 
who are at high risk for heart ailments, should not use mari- 
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_physical and sexual development. 


‘floaty euphoria is described, sometimes associated with a 
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fertility in women and that men with marginal fertility or 
endocrine functioning should avoid marijuana use and that 
it is especially harmful during adolescence, a period of rapid | 


Risks during pregnancy: Research is limited, but scientists 
believe marijuana which crosses the placential barrier, may 
have a toxic effect on embryos and fetuses. 

Dependence: Tolerance to marijuana, the need to take more 
and more of the drug over time to get the original effect, has’ 
been: proven in humans and animals. Physical dependence 
has been demonstrated in research subjects who ingested an | 
amount equal to smoking 10 to 20 joints a day, When the 
drug was discontinued, subjects experienced withdrawal | 
symptoms—irritability, sleep disturbances, loss of appetite 
and weight, sweating, and stomach upset. © 

Bad reactions: Most commonly reported immediate adverse 
reaction to marijuana use is the “acute panic anxiety reac- 
tion,” usually described as an exaggeration of no mari- 
juana effects in which intense fears of losing control and go- 
ing crazy accompany severe anxiety. The symptoms often 
eeappeat in a few hours when the acute drug effects have 
worn of. 


Hallucinogens (“‘psychodelics”) © | 
What are they?: Drugs which affect perception, sensation, 
thinking, self-awareness, and emotion. | 
(1) LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide), a synthetic, is con- 
verted from lysergic acid which comes from fungus (ergot). 
Effects: Vary greatly according to dosage, personality of the’ 
user, and conditions under which the drug is used. Basically, 
it causes changes in sensation. Vision alters; users describe 
changes in depth perception and in the meaning of the per- 
ceived object. Illusions and hallucinations often occur. Phys- 
ical reactions range from minor changes such as dilated pu- 
pils, a rise in temperature and heartbeat, or a slight increase 
in blood pressure, to tremors. High doses can greatly alter 
the state of consciousness. Heavy use of the drug may pro- | 
duce flashbacks, recurrences of some features of a previous | 
LSD experience days or months after the last dose. : 
Dangers: After taking LSD, a person loses control over nor- | 
mal thought processes. Although many perceptions are. 
pleasant, others may cause panic or pig reo a person be- 
lieve that he or she cannot be harmed. Longer-term harmful — 
reactions include anxiety and depression, or “breaks from | 
reality” which may last from a few days to months. Heavy | 
users sometimes develop signs of organic brain damage, 
such as impaired memory and attention span, mental confu- 
sion, and difficulty with abstract thinking, It is not known 
yet whether such mental changes are permanent. : 

(2) Mescaline: Comes from peyote cactus and its effects are 
similar to those of LSD. ‘ 


Phencyclidine (PCP or “angel dust”) ; 
What is it?: A drug that was developed as a surgical anes- © 
thetic for humans in the late 1950s. use of its unpleas- 
ant and unusual side effects, PCP was soon restricted to its 
only current legal use as a veterinary anesthetic and tran- 
quilizer, 

Effects: Vary according to dosage. Low doses may provide 
the usual releasing effects of many psychoactive drugs. A. 


feeling of numbness (part of the drug’s anesthetic effects). | 
Increased doses produce an excited, confused intoxification, | 
which may include muscle rigidity; loss of concentration and | 
memory, visual disturbances, delirium, feelings of isolation, 
convulsions, speech impairment, violent behavior, fear of 
death, and changes in the user’s perceptions of their bodies. 

Dangers: PCP intoxication can produce violent and bizarre 
behavior even in people not otherwise prone to such behav- 
ior. Violent actions may be directed at themselves or others 
and often account for serious injuries and death. More peo- 
ple die from accidents caused by the erratic behavior pro- 
duced by the drug than from the drug’s direct effect on the 
body. A temporary, schizophrenic-like psychosis, which can 
last for days or weeks, has also occurred in users of moder- 
ate or higher doses. mike 


| 
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| Stimulants (“Uppers”) : 
) What are they?: A class of drugs which stimulate the central 
| nervous system and produce an increase in alertness and ac- 


| tivity. 
Ke Amphetamines promote a feeling of alertness and in- 
| crease in speech and general physical activity. Under medi- 
| cal supervision, the drugs are taken to control appetite, 
| Effects and dangers: Even small, infrequent doses can pro- 
jiduce toxic effects in some people. Restlessness, anxiety, 
| mood swings, panic, circulatory and cardiac disturbances, 
| paranoid thoughts, hallucinations, convulsions, and coma 
| have all been reported. Heavy, frequent doses can produce 
_ brain damage which results in speed disturbances and diffi- 
| culty in turning thoughts into words. Death can result from 
injected amphetamine overdose. Long-term users often have 
| acne resembling a measles rash; trouble with teeth, gums 
and nails, and dry lifeless hair. As heavy users who inject 
amphetamines accumulate larger amounts of the drug in 
| their bodies, the resulting toxicity can produce amphetamine 
psychosis. People in this extremely suspicious, paranoid 
State, frequently exhibit bizarre, sometimes violent behavior. 
_ Dependence: People with a history of sustained low-dose use 
“Quite often become dependent and feel they need the drug to 


by. 
oy Cocaine, a very popular drug in the eighties, is a stimu- 
lant extracted from the leaves of the coca plant. It is avail- 
able in many forms, the most available of which is cocaine 
hydrochloride. Cocaine hydrochloride is often used medi- 
cally as a local anesthetic, but is also sold illegally on the 

- street in large pieces called rocks. Street cocaine is a white, 

erystal-like powder that is most commonly inhaled or 
snorted, though some users ingest, inject, or smoke a form 
of the drug called freebase. 
Freebase is formed by chemically converting street cocaine 
to a purified substance that is more suitable for smoking. 
Smoking freebase produces a shorter, but more intense high 

‘than other ways of using the drug. It is the most direct and 
rapid means of getting the drug to the brain and, because 

eee amounts are reaching the brain more quickly, the ef- 

‘fects of the drug ate more intense and the dangers associated 

“with its use are greater. 

| Ettects: The drug’s usual effects are dilated pupils and in- 

‘ creased blood pressure, heart rate, breathing rate, and body 

pee eeraiore. Even small doses may elicit feelings of eupho- 

“fia; illusions of increased mental and physical strength and 

sensory awareness; and a decrease in hunger, pain, and the 

_ perceived need for sleep. Large doses significantly magnify 

ese effects, sometimes causing irrational behavior and con- 

fusion. 

Dangers: Paranoia is not an uncommon response to heavy 
doses. Psychosis may be triggered in users prone to mental 
instability. Repeated inhalation often results in nostril and 

membrane irritation. Some regular users haye reported 

feelings of restlessness, irritability, and anxiety. Others have 

4 _ salpeae hallucinations of touch, sight, taste, or smell. 

When  caahad stop using cocaine after taking it for a long 

_ time, they frequently become depressed. They tend to fight 

_ off this depression by taking more cocaine, just as in the 
up/down amphetamine cycle. 

Cocaine is toxic. Although few people realize it, overdose 

_ deaths, though rare, have occurred as a result of injecting, 

_ ingesting and even snorting cocaine. The deaths are a result 

of seizures followed by respiratory arrest and’ coma, or 

sometimes by cardiac arrest. Other dangers associated with 

_ cocaine include the risk of infection, such as hepatitis, result- 

_ ing from the use of unsterile needles and the risk of fire or 

_ explosion resulting from the use of volatile substances neces- 

sary for freebase preparation. 

_ Dependence: Cocaine is not a narcotic; no evidence suggests 
‘that it one a physical dependence, However, cocaine is 

% psychologically a very dangerous, dependence-producing 


drug. Smoking freebase increases this risk of dependence. 

_ 3) Caffeine may be the world's most popular drug. It is pri- 
_ marily consumed in coffee and tea, but is also found in 
_ cocoa, cola and other soft drinks, as well as in many over- 


_ the-counter medicines. 






Effects: Two to four cups of coffee increase heart rate, body 
temperature, urine production, and gastric juice secretion. 
feine can also raise sugar levels and cause tremors, loss 
coordination, decreased appetite, and postponement of 


fatigue. It can interfere with the depth of sleep and the 
amount of dream sleep by causing more rapid eye movement 
(REM) sleep at first, but less than average over an entire 
night. Extremely high doses may cause diarrhea, sleepless- 
ness, trembling, severe headache, and nervousness. 

Dependence: A form of physical dependence may result with 


« regular consumption. In such cases, withdrawal symptoms 


may occur if caffeine use is stopped or interrupted, These 
symptoms include headache, irritability, and fatigue. Toler- 
ance may develop with the use of six to eight cups or more a 
day. A regular user of caffeine who has developed a toler- 
ance may also develop a craving for the drug’s effects. 
Dangers: Poisonous doses of caffeine have occurred occa- 
sionally and have resulted in convulsions, breathing failure, 
and even death, However, it is almost impossible to die from 
drinking too much coffee or tea. The deaths that have been 
reported have resulted from the misuse of tablets containing 
caffeine. : 


Sedatives (Tranquilizers, sleeping pills) 

What are they?: Drugs which depress the central nervous 
system, more appropriately called sedative-hypnotics be- 
cause they include drugs which calm the nerves (the sedation 
effect) and produce sleep (the hypnotic effect). Of drugs in 
this class, barbiturates (‘‘barbs”, “downers,” “treds’””) have 
the highest rate of abuse and misuse. The most commonly 
abused barbiturates include pentobarbital (Nembutal), seco- 
barbital (Seconal), and amobarbital (Amytal). These all have 
legitimate use as sedatives or sleeping aids. Among the most 
commonly abused nonbarbiturate drugs are glutethimide 
(Doriden), meprobamate (Miltown), methyprylon (Nolu- 
dar), ethchlorvynol (Placidyl), and methaqualone (Sopor, 
Quaalude). These are prescribed to help people sleep. Ben- 
zodiazepines, especially diazepam (Valium), prescribed to 
relieve anxiety, are commonly abused, and their rate of 
abuse and misuse is increasing. . 

Dangers: These can kill. Barbiturate overdose is implicated 
in nearly one-third of all reported drug-induced deaths, Ac- 
cidental deaths may occur when a user takes an unintended 
larger or repeated dose of sedatives because of confusion or 
impairment in judgment caused by initial intake of the drug. 


. With lesser, but still large doses, users can go into coma. 


Moderately large doses often produce an intoxicated stupor. 
Users’ speech is often slurred, memory vague, and judgment 
impaired. Taken along with alcohol, the combination can be 
fatal. Tranquilizers act somewhat differently from other sed- 
atives and are considered less hazardous. But even by them- 
selves, or in combination with other drugs (especially alco- 
hol and other sedatives) they can be quite dangerous. 


‘Dependence: Potential for dependence is greatest with bar- 


biturates, but all sedatives, tranquilizers, can be addictive. 
Barbiturate withdrawal is often more severe than heroin 
withdrawal. 


Narcotics 
What they are?: Drugs that relieve pain and often induce 
sleep. The opiates, which are narcotics, include opium and 
drugs derived from opium, such as morphine, codeine, and 
heroin. Narcotics also include certain synthetic chemicals 
that have 2 morphine-like action, such as methadone. 

Which are abused?: Heroin (“‘junk,” ‘“‘smack”) accounts for 
90% of narcotic abuse in the U.S. Sometimes medicinal nai- ~ 
cotics are also abused, including paregoric containing co- 
deine, and methadone, meperidine, and morphine. 
Dependence: Anyone can become heroin dependent if he or 
she takes the drug regularly, Although environmental stress 
and problems of coping have often been considered as fac- 
tors that lead to heroin addiction, physicians or psycholo- 
gists do not agree that some people just have an “addictive 
personality” and are prone to dependence. All we know for 
certain is that continued use of heroin causes dependence. 
Dangers: Physical dangers depend on the specific drug, its 
source, and the way it is used. Most medical problems are 
caused by the uncertain dosage level, use of unsterile needies 
and other paraphernalia, contamination of the drug, or com- 
bination of a narcotic with other drugs, rather than by the 
effects of the heroin (or another narcotic) itself. The life ex- 
pectancy of a heroin addict who injects the drug intrave- 
nously is significantly lower than that of one who does not. 
An overdose can result in death. If, for example, an addict © 
obtains pure heroin and is not tolerant of the dose, he or she 


- 
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may die minutes after injecting it, Infections from unsterile 
needles, solutions, syringes, cause many diseases. Serum 
hepatitis is common. Skin abscesses, inflammation of the 
veins and congestion of-the lungs also occur, 12-16 hours after the last injection. The intensity of Pa 
Withdrawal: When a heroin-dependent person stops taking toms depends on the degree of dependence. 

the drug, withdrawal begins within 4-6 after the last fs 





injection. Full-blown withdrawal symptoms—which include 
g, sweating, vomiting, a running nose and eyes, ma 
cle aches, chills, abdominal pains, and diarr] 





A Patient’s Bill of Rights 
Source: American Hospital Association, © copyright 1972. 
Often, as a hospital patient, you feel you have little con... 6. The patient has the right to expect that all communica- 
trol over your circumstances. You do, however, have some tions and records pertaining to his care should be 


important rights. They have been enumerated by the Ameri- treated as confidential. | 
can Hospital Association. 7. The patient has the right to expect that within its ca- 


1, hice = patent has the right to considerate and respectful 


2. The. patient has the right to obtain from his physician 
complete current information concerning his diagnosis, 
treatment, and prognosis in terms the patient can be 
reasonably expected to understand. When it is not med- 
ically advisable to give such information to the patient, 
the information should be made available to an appro- 

- priate person in his behalf. He has the right to know, 
ary name, the physician responsible for coordinating his 


pacity a hospital must make reasonable response to the 
request of a patient for services. The hospital must pro- 
vide evaluation, service, and/or referral as indicated by 
the urgency of the case. When medically ible, a 
patient may be transferred to another fact ity only afte 
he has received complete information and explanation 
concerning the need for and alternatives to such a 
transfer. The institution to which the patient is to be 
artes bogie must first have accepted the patient for 
transfer, . 


8. The patient has the right to obtain information as to 
3. The. patient has the right to receive from his physician any relationship of his hospital to other health care and 
information necessary to give informed consent prior to education institutions insofar as this care is concerned. 


the start of any procedure and/or treatment. Except in 
emergencies, such information for informed consent 
should include but not necessarily be limited to the spe- 
cific procedure and/or treatment, the medically signifi- 
cant risks involved, and the probable duration of inca- 
pacitation. Where medically significant alternatives for 
care or treatment exist, or when the patient requests 


The patient has the right to obtain information as to 
the existence of any professional relationships among 
individuals, by name, who are treating him. 


. The patient has the right to be advised if the hospital 


proposes to engage in or perform human 
tion affecting his care or treatment. The patient has he 
upat to refuse to Madera in such research projects. 


* information concerning medical alternatives, the patient 10, The patient has the right to expect reasonable continu- 
has the right to such information. The patient also has care. He has the right to know in advance what 
the right to know the name of the person responsible 2 tame times and physicians are available and 
for the procedures and/or treatment. where: The patient has the right to expect that the hos- 

» 4. The patient has the right to refuse treatment to the ex- a will provide a mechanism whereby he is informed 
tent permitted by law and to be informed of the medi- his physician of the patient's continuing health care 
cal consequences of his action. requirements following discharge. 

5. The patient has the right to every consideration of his 11. The patient has the right to examine and receive an ex- 
privacy concerning his own medical care program. Case vrai of his bill, regardless of the source of pay- 
discussion, consultation, examination, and treatment 
are confidential and should be conducted discreetly. 12. The | patient has the right to know what hospital rules 


Those not directly involved in his care must have the 


and regulations apply to his conduct as a patient. 
permission of the patient to be present. - : 





Immunization Schedule for Children* , 
Source: American Academy of Pediatrics 


Type of Disease Immu- Type of Disease Immu- 
' Age Vaccination ,nized Against Age Vaccination nized Against — 
2months D-T-P Diphtheria, Tetanus Mumps Vaccine: Mumps 
(Lockjaw), Pertussis “(Or a single injection 
nk be Cough) combined vaccine for 
Oral Polio Vaccine ‘olio Myelitis 2 all three diseases ‘ 
4 months | may be given at 15 
Oral Polio Vaccine months.) 
6 months D-T-P 18 months D-T-P Booster 
15 months Measles Vaccine Measles 2) Oral Polio Booster 
Rubella Vaccine" German Measles oo! D-T-P Booster 
Entry Oral Polio Booster 
(1 } aged or mumps vaccine alone may be given as early as 12 months. (2) The national Center for Disease Control 
: munization of children 24 months and older against Haemolphilus influenza type B, which causes the most 
common faad serious form of meningitis in children under 5 and can also cause pneumonia, bronchitis, tonsiltis and ear 
infections 
*The American of EIS ane recommends that adolescents and adults consult with thelr physicians about 
further vaccinations. ut natural infection or proper immunization childhood moons eee 


Mumps, rubella, and polonnveliis may be at increased risk for such disease and their Pay Siar ai 
addition, tetanus and diphtheria should be boosted periodically; and varia ages, occupations, lifestyles, 
risks, and diseases may call for adult immunization. 


as adults; in 
ecvecrmetal 
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Food and Nutrition 


Food contains proteins, carbohydrates, fats, water, vita- 
mins and minerals. Nutrition is the way your body takes in 
and uses these ingredients to maintain proper functioning. If 

aren’t eating foods that your body needs, you suffer 
; poor nutrition and, sooner or later, your health will 
deteriorate. 


Protein 


' Proteins are composed of amino acids and are. indispens- 
able in the diet. They build, maintain, and repair the body. 
Best sources; €ggs, milk, fish, meat, poultry, soybeans, nuts. 
High quality proteins such as eggs, meat, or fish supply all 8 
amino acids needed in the diet. Low quality proteins such as 
nuts and grain do not. 

Fats 


Fats provide ad by furnishing calories to the body, 

and by carrying vitamins A, D, E, and K. They are the most 
' eoncentrated source of energy in the diet. Best sources: but- 
_ ter, margarine, salad oils, nuts, cream, egg yokes, most 
_ cheeses, lard, meat. 


Carbohydrates 

_ | Carbohydrates provide energy for body function and ac- 

tivity by supplying immediate calories. The carbohydrate 
‘group incl sugars, starches, fiber, and starchy vegeta- 

} . Best sources: grains, legumes, nuts, potatoes, fruits. 

Water 

Water dissolves and transports other nutrients throughout 

_ the body aiding the process of digestion, absorption, circula- 
tion, and ex¢retion. It also helps regulate body temperature. 
We get water from all foods. 

‘ Vitamins 

_ _ Vitamin A—promotes good eyesight and helps keep the 
skin and mucous membranes resistant to infection. Best 

_ Sources; liver, carrots, sweet potatoes, kale, collard greens, 

_ turnips, fortified milk. : 

Vitamin Bi (thiamine)—prevents bereberi. Essential to 
carbohydrate metabolism and health of nervous system. 

__ Vitamin B2 (riboflavin)—protects skin, mouth, eye, eye- 

_ lids, and mucous membranes. Essential to protein and en- 
ergy metabolism. Best sources; liver, milk, meat, poultry, 
broccoli, mushrooms. 

Vitamin Be (pyridoxine)—important in the regulation of 

_ the central nervous system and in protein metabolism. Best 


sources: whole grains, meats, nuts, brewers’ yeast. 

Vitamin B12 (cobalamin)—necessary for the formation of 

rad blood cells. Best sources: liver, meat, fish, eggs, soy- 
S. 

Niacin—maintains the health of skin, tongue, and diges- 
tive system. Best sources: poultry, peanuts, fish, organ 
meats, enriched flour and bread. 

Other B vitamins are—biotin, choline, folic acid (folacin), 
rapes PABA (para-aminobenzoic acid), and pantothenic 


Vitamin C (ascorbic acid)—maintains collagen, a protein 
necessary for the formation of skin, ligaments, and bones. It 
helps heal wounds and mend fractures, and aids in resisting 
some types of virus and bacterial infections. Best sources: 
citrus fruits and juices, turnips, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage. 

Vitamin D—important for bone development. Best 
sources: sunlight, fortified milk and milk products, fish-liver 
oils, egg yolks, organ meats. 

Vitamin E (tocopherol)—helps protect red blood cells. 
Best sources: vegetable oils, wheat germ, whole grains, eggs, 
peanuts, organ meats, margarine, green leafy vegetables. 

Vitamin K—necessary for formation of prothrombin, 
which helps blood to clot. Also made by intestinal bacteria. 
Best dietary sources: green leafy vegetables, tomatoes. 


Minerals 
Calcium—the most abundant mineral in the body, works 
with phosphorus in building and maintaining bones and 
teeth. Best sources: milk and milk products, cheese, and 
blackstrap molasses. 


Phosphorus—the 2d most abundant mineral, performs 
more functions than any other mineral, and plays a part in 
nearly every chemical reaction in the body. Best source: 
whole grains, cheese, milk, 


Iron—Necessary for the formation of myoglobin, which 
transports oxygen to muscle tissue, and hemoglobin, which 
transports oxygen in the blood. Best sources: organ meats, 
beans, green leafy vegetables, and shellfish. 


Other minerals—chromium, cobalt, copper, fluorine, io- 
dine, magnesium, manganese, molybdenum, potassium, sele- 
nium, sodium, sulfur, and zine. “ 





\ . 
- Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances 
Source: Food and Nutrition Board, National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council 
The allowances are amounts of nutrients recommended as adequate for maintenance of good nutrition in almost all healthy 
persons in the U.S. Diets should be based on a variety of common foods in order to provide other nutrients for which human 


requirements-have been les#Well defined. 





Fat soluble ‘Water soluble Vitamins Minerals. 
; Vitamins be 
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use of 30-60 milligrams of supplemental iron is recommended. , 
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Nutritive Value of Food (Calories, Proteins, etc.) 


Source: Home and Garden Bulletin No. 72; availabie from Supt. of Documents, U.S, Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 
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Birthstones 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
Month Ancient Modern Month _ Ancient Modern 
January ... Garnet ...... Garnet Co ee S SVK ae ive Stee Rul ‘ 
February. . . Amethyst..... Amethyst ee ies Camelian Pye pose prs Peridot 
March .... Ji Pacino a Bloodstone or Aquamarine September . Chrysolite..... Sapphire 
Apmis GN Sapphire... .. ny October . . . Aquamarine . . . Opal or Tourmaline 
Wikies se | Pea ee Emerald November. . Topaz....... Topaz 
June..... Emerald. ..... Pearl, Moonstone, or December. . Ruby ....... Turquoise or Zircon 
Alexandrite 
Wedding Anniversaries 


The traditional names for wedding anniversaries go back many years in social usage. As such names as wooden, crystal, 
silver, and golden were applied it was considered proper to present the married pair with gifts made of these products or of 
something related. The list of traditional gifts, with a few allowable revisions in parentheses, is presented below, followed by 
modern gifts in bold face. ty 


1st-Paper, clocks 10th-Tin (aluminum), diamond jewelry 30th-Pearl, diamond 
2d-Cotton, china 11th-Steel, fashion jewelry, 35th-Coral (jade), jade 
3d-Leather, crystal & glass accessories . 40th-Ruby, ruby 
4th-Linen (silk), electrical appliances 12th-Silk, pearls or colored gems 45th-S. ire, 
5th-Wood, silverware 13th-Lace, textiles & furs 50th-Gold, : 
6th-lron, wood 14th-lvory, gold jewelry 55th-Emerald, emerald 
7th-Wool (copper), desk sets 15th-Crystal, watches 60th-Diamond, diamond 
8th-Bronze, linens & lace 20th-China, platinum 
9th-Pottery (china), leather 25th-Silver, sterling silver jubliee 

Canadian Marriage Information © 


Source: Compiled from information provided by the various provincial government departments and agencies concemed. 

Marriageable age, by provinces, for both males and females with and without consent of parents or guardians. In some 
provinces, the court has authority, given special circumstances, to marry young couples below the minimum age. Most proy- 
Inces waive the blood test requirement and the waiting period varies across the provinces. : : 


Blood test 
~other Wait Wait 

Province With consent Without consent province for after 

Men . Women Men Women Required Accepted license license 
Newfoundland. .... 16 16 19 19 None None 4 days 4 days 
Prince Edward Island. 16 16 18 18 Yes Yes . Sdays’ - None 
Nova Scotia. ..... (4) i 19 19 None None 5 days None 
New Brunswick... . (10) 10) 18 18 ’- None None 5 days None 
Quebec Fas a. 14 12 18 18 None i oo None 
Ontavia secats ies. -in e 16 16 18 18 None _ None? 3 days 
Manitoba........ 16 16 18 18 None None None 24 hours 
Saskatchewan, ... . 16 16 18 18 None . None None 24 hours 
Alberta. ree, 16" 16° 18 1 Yes? Yes‘ None* None 
British Columbia. ... 16° 16° 19 19 None None 2 days’ None 
Yukon Territory .... 15 15 19 19 None None None 24 hours - 
Northwest Territories. 715 15° 19 19 None Yes None None 


(1) There is no statutory minimum age in the province. Anyone under the age of 19 years must have consent for mar- 
riage and no person under the age of 16 may be married without authorization of a Family Court judge and In addition 
must have the necessary consent of the parent or guardian. (2) Special requirements applicable to nonresidents. (3) Ap- 
plies only to applicants under 60 years of age. (4) This is ig filing of negative lab report aera he well test was taken 
within 14 days preceding date of application for license. (5) Exception where consent is required by mail; Mpc re- 
ceipt of divorce documents, etc. (6) Persons under 16 years of age (no minimum age specified) may also be ed if 
they have obtained, in addition to the usual consent from parents or guardian, an order from a judge of the Supreme or 
County Court in this province, @ Including day of application, e.g., a license applied for on a Monday cannot be issued 
until Wednesday. (8) Under 16 allowed if pregnant or the mother of a living child. (9) Under 15 all if pregnant or with 
the written permission of the Commissioner of the NWT. (10) There is no statutory minimum age in New Brunswick; any- 
one under age 18 must have consent for marriage and no person under 16 may be married without authorization of a 
Family Court judge in adddition to the consent of a parent or guardian. ‘ 


Grounds for Divorce in Canada 
Source: Government of Canada Divorce Act 
The grounds for divorce in Canada are the same for all the provinces and its territories. There are two categories of offense: 


A. Marital Offense: ' B. Marriage breakdown by reason of: : t : 
Adultery _ Imprisonment for aggregate period of not less ‘ 
Sodomy : than 3 years 
Bestiality Imprisonment for not less than 2 years on sen- 

Rape tence of death or sentence of 10 years or more 
Homosexual act Addiction to alcohol 
Subsequent marriage Addiction to narcotics 7 
Physical cruelty -  Whereabouts of spouse unknown - 
Mental cruelty Y Non-consummation 
Separation for not less than 3 years 


Desertion by petitioner for not less than S years ~ 


Reacanes time: Domicile in Canada. Time between interlocutory and final decree: normally 3 months before final can be 
applied for. ; F : 
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Marriage Information 
Source: Compiled from individual states. 
Marriageable age, wai states, for both males and females with and without consent of parents or guardians. In most states, 
the court authority to marry young couples below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and wel- 
fare so requires. In many states, under special circumstances, blood test and waiting period may be waived. ; 








With consent Without consent Blood test* Wait Wait 
State Other state for after 
Women Men Women Required accepted license _license 
14 18 18 Yes Yes none none 
16(m)  =—18 18 No No 3 days none 
16 18 18 Yes Yes none none 
16(h) 18 18 Yes No 3 days none 
18 18 18 Yes Yes none none 
16 18 18 Yes ait none none 
16(j) 18 18 Yes Yes 4 days none 
16(k) 18 18 No No none 24 hrs..(¢) 
16 18 18 Yes Yes Sdays ~ none 
17 18 18 Yes _ No_ none none 
16(g) 18 18 Yes Yes none (k) none 
16 18 18 Yes Yes none none 
16 18 18 No Yes none none 
16 18 18 Yes Yes none 1 day 
17(k) 18 18 Yes No 72 hours none 
— (k) 18 18 No Yes 3 days hone 
—(k 18 18 _No No 3 days none 
—(k 18 18 Yes No 3 days none 
16(h) 18 16 Yes No none 72 hours 
16(h) 18 18 No No 5 days none 
16 18 18 none none 48 hours none 
— (k) 18 18 Yes Yes 3 days none 
16 18 18 Yes No 3 days none 
16(e) 18 18 , hone da 5 days none 
15(!) 21 21 “Yes inte 3 days hone 
15 18 18 none Yes 3 days none 
15 18 18 Yes Yes none 3 days 
Ar 18 18 Yes Yes 2 days none 
16(h) 18 18 none none none none 
Gare 13(e) = 18 18 No No 3 days none 
oaldepokriog Lay Pere 16(g) 16(9) 18 18 Yes Yes 72 hours none 
ea eeu ile 16 18 18 Yes Yes none none 
convene. Mae hse sl 2 16 14(e) 18 18 Yes No none 24 hrs.(f) 
North tie (Qa tee 16 16 18 18 Yes. No none none 
broke Dakota (a) > 16 18 18 Yes va none none 
Ohio (a) 16 18 18 Yes Yes 5 days none 
16 18 18 Yes No none none 
17 18 18 Yes No 3 days none 
16 18 18 Yes No 3 days none 
poate 18 18 Yes Yes none none 
1 uta 18 18 none none 24 hrs. none 
16 18 18 No No none none 
16 18 18 Yes Yes 8 days none ~ 
14(k) 18 18 Yes Yes hone none 
14 18 18 none none none none 
€ s 16 18 18 Yes wae none 5 days 
) 16 18 18 No No none none 
NABER ons DSR BY 7 17 18 18 (d) = 8 days none 
Cikiga Sateee ass 16 18 18 Yes No $3 days none 
SAN a aa 16 18 18 Yes Yes 5 days none 
waar ter tiga, 16 19 19 Yes Yes none none 
a aac a 16 21 21 Yes none none none 
tet ame - 14 18 18 none none 8 days none 


*Many states have additional special requirements; contact individual state. (a) Special laws applicable to non- 
residents. (b) Special laws applicable to those under 21 years; Ala., bond required if male is under 18, female under 18, 
a (c) 24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents. (d) None, but both must 

affidavit. (e) Parental consent plus court's consent required. (f) As of 8/85, there is a bill on the Governor of New 

‘ork’s desk that would eliminate the premarital exam and reduce the 3-day waiting period to 24 hours, if passed. (g) 

provides for obtaining license with parental or court consent with no state minimum age. (h) Under 16, with pa- 
rental and court consent. (i) If either under 18, wait 3 full days. (j) If anes stated age, court consent required. K) If under 
18, parental and/or court consent required. (|) Both parents’ consen' consent required for men age 17, women age 15; one par- 
ent’s Sa ee women ages 16-20 years. (m). Parental court consent required if 14 or 
over, but under 16. ; 





i How to Obtain Birth, Marriage, Death Records : 


aa United States government has published a series of inexpensive booklets entitled: Where to Write for Birth & Death 
ese Bi i to Write for Marriage Records; Where to Write for Divorce Records; Where to Write for Birth and Death 
Records of U. S. Citizens Who were Born or Died Outside of the U. S.; Birth Certifications for Alien Children Adopted by 
ww. S. Citizens: You May Save Time Proving Your Age and Other Birth Facts. They tell where to write to get a certified copy 
of an original vital record, Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. 
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Grounds for Divorce 


Source: Compiled from individual states. 


Persons contemplating divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal advice before initiating proceedings : since differ-- 
ent Bie ancne or exceptions in each case can rae the conclusion 
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83 3 § & 8? s as Other Residence _ and final 
State s£6 a 2424 — ¢€ 38 grounds time decrees 
Alabama . . > MN SREB i cant a eR nit 2 yrs. A-B-E 6 mos. none-M 
Alaska ... 7 A OMENS Capea eis aia AM Cee 9 B-C-F none none 
Arizona... Ua RRS VAT EDEN Brel NL, |< Rea 90 days none 
Arkansas . CUI Sie: Re GME = Cline Goer ie alecke 3 yrs. Cl 3 mos. none 
California? » TIAL Peeve SeMese mieten nt 04 6 mos, 6 mos, 
Colorado? ei toy ore 90 days none 
Bi Ke ay Ki eK. X 18 mos, 8B tyr. none 
Sema SEPP eit OTe pe eee fiche 6 mos. § mos. none 
Dist of Gokiibia j "meee oF as 6 mos.-1 yr. : 6 mos. none 
Florida’. S860 4 x fi dae x 6 mos. none 
Georgia. ....-. x x b LRRD ne: S| A-B-F 6 mos. 3 
Hawaliitei oe. x “. haw os oe 2 yrs. K $3 mos. none 
Idaho SS Sa KvoX K Rin Liar Fe x 5 yrs. H 6 wks. none 
WNinG Ee eke. Ok: tae Se Cee. Ss) 90 days none 
Indiana»... ... OS vee he Xx Phin IG 6 mos. none 
lowas; See ad REE 3 So Ih ice lt toed tyr. none-N 
Kansas....... > Stent me =i ae pate H 60 days none 
Kentucky... .. KilGsanes Bes 233 4 yr. 180 days none 
Louisiana... ... deer te ORO ba ee ST SRR tyr | Ov-K 12 mos. none-N 
Maing. stoc cee 3.0 » 4 X X + vo eeS xX H * 6mos, * none 
Maryland. ..... ap x x ae x p cana 3 1-3 yrs. D-| 1 yr. none 
Massachussetts » GPM? Geek), « xX X X= ...6mos-1 ye. 1 yr. 90-days 
Michigan ...... Steere: Cine et ee ae 180 days none 
Minnesota... .. x Les K 180 days none-O 
Mississippi... . . Mi aK BK Se. Mey mae. A 6 mos. ~ none-P 
Missouri. . 2... : ge ie 90 days none 
Montana ......: OR rch) aa 90 days none 
Nebraska. ...... IAL oe are J ale. Tyr. 6 mos. 
Nevada... 0... > STE Liaw tee os eatrieg ns x 1 yr. 6 wks, none 
New Hampshire®. . x x x x nee BES » Mee 2 yrs. K 1 yr. none 
New Jersey .... Sy x > cf aA x Kia tonto x 18 mos. E-K tye. none 
New Mexico... . Pe A te tu) eC EN rect care Pate 6 mos. none 
New York... ... aK. Pe, 0 pee ce Xs Se tyr. K 1 yr. none 
North Carolina pert PAT aN Sy iy Al ast te 4 yr. A-E 6 mos. none 
North Dakota. Ree RCE Xi eG, Ko aX H-K 12 mos, none 
One. 2% Ol aa cia sc Ow tO. Rae ce 2 yrs. B-G-H-I 6 mos. none 
Oklahoma X xX xX pee Rea Tac a aay, 9 A-B-G-H 6 mos. none 
Oregon2, . DRT A hil ae 2a 5 eae en Ss he B 6 mos. 30 days 
Pennsylvania. NF ROR iw CERN ee oe Syrs. _C-D-I 6 mos. none 
Rhodelsiand. . . . hic” Ney pao b Sapo eR Sarit 3 yrs. Tyr. 3 mos. 
South Carolina. . . see xX Micros | PA ag ee 1 yr. . mos. none 
South Dakota .. . xX Cah gp Xe x xX. nane none 
Tennessee... . . » Sseoe She § > etn’ a ack A-H--J-K 6 mos. none 
WORAS I ce ls eer Kt > Sanday SSRs ee Se x Xx 3 yrs. 6 mos. none-O 
Ur Mein deere a Mesmakes » ie Aare’ 4 x K 3 mos. 3 mos. 
Vermont ...... xX xX eal See eX x § mos, 6 mos. 3 mos. 
Virginia... 1... RT cis awe Tae ...6mos.-1 yr. | See 6 mos. none-P 
Weseaten pred : yet ie sich - ; : ene none-R: 
fest Virginia yr. WIvide none _. 
Wisconsin. ..... Kip ee ee ver RAS 1 Wrcoak 6 mos. none-O) 
meaty ce cai x ; x 2 yrs. 60 days. none | 
Adultery is either grounds for divorce or evidence of irreconcilable differences and a breakdown of all states. The 


the marriage in 
plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same state where he or she procured a decree of divorce or annulment. Not so the defendant, 
who is barred in certain states for some offenses. After a period of time has elapsed even the offender can apply for permission. 

(1) ee se nee Su permanent insanity in Ut; Tneurable insanity in Cols 1. 1 yr. Wis.; sae mos. Alas,; 2 Ga., Ha., Ind. 
Nev., N.J., Ore., Ws Wy.; ees “pte Cal., Fla., Md., Minn., Miss., N.C., Tex., W. Va.; 6 yrs. Ida.; Kan: rope 1 
mental eee eaeore (2) Cal., Colo., and Ore., have procedures whereby a couple can obtain a : 
without appearing in court provided certain requirements are met. {3} One around exsng only in N.H. a 
disbelieving in marriage, treatment which injures health or ee ee ee stato for {0 years, and wis in sate 2 
pect lnghtde ae ppveapannt ary dap pags sini country. (4) Provable only by 

iad, generally ehh Ti Bi A gt Peet Repel’ Poeun parankeas aie cr ecied . (B) Fraudulent 
pitts et (C) indignities. ee sre of mariage. g ) Procurement of 
out-of-state divorce. (H) Gross dadaty ot¢ ahs igo.) O ter Aish tol fe (&) Separation 4 
one yr. in La., N.Y., Wis; 18 mos. in N.H,; .. Ha, Minn., N Tenn. 8 yes. Ferbane 
mined by court order. ty 60 days to remarty.N) Ono. to remarry reomine one yr. with minor child; La. 90 days. (O) to 
pin YS Marcon Co aes remarriage in discretion. (GQ) Plaintitt, 6 mos. defendant 2 yrs. to . (R) No remarriage if an 
appeal is pending. ( Rae raep aby pag ae . (U) Abuse and neglect of child; physical or mental to child. Enoch Ar- 
Foch disappearance and unknown to be alive - Gonn., S.C, Va., Vt., 7 yrs. absence; Ala., Ark, N.Y, 5 yrs. (called dissolution); 
yrs. 


Note: Grounds not recognized for cvores may be recognized fr separation or annument Loca laws shouldbe consulted a 
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Heart and Blood Vessel Disease 


Warning Signs 


Source: American Heart Association 


Of Heart Attack 
e Prolonged, oppressive pain or unusual discomfort in the 
center of the chest 
e Pain may radiate to the shoulder, arm, neck or jaw 
e Sweating may accompany pain or discomfort 
e Nausea and vomiting may also occur 
« Shortness of breath may accompany other signs 

The American Heart Association advises immediate ac- 
tion at the onset of these symptoms. The Association points 
out that over half of heart attack victims die before they 
reach the hospital and that the average victim waits 3 hours 
before seeking help. ; 


Of Stroke 

e Sudden temporary weakness or numbness of face or 
limbs on one side of the body 

e Temporary loss of speech, or trouble speaking or under- 
standing speech ; f 
e Temporary dimness or loss of vision, particularly in one 
eye 

e An episode of double vision 

e Unexplained dizziness or unsteadiness 

e Change in personality, mental ability 

« New or unusual pattern of headaches 


Major Risk Factors 


Blood pressure—High blood pressure increases the risk of 
stroke, heart attack, kidney failure and congestive heart fail- 
ure. 

'Cholesterol—More than 50% of middle-aged Americans 


have cholesterol levels of 200 milligrams per decileter of 
blood, a level at which the risk of coronary heart disease be- 
gins to ris¢ sharply. - 


Cigarettes—Cigarette smokers have more than twice the risk of heart 
atttacks than non-smokers. Young smokers have a higher risk for early 


death due to stroke. 


U.S. DEATHS DUE TO CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 
BY MAJOR TYPE OF DISORDER, 1982 
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r 
* Rheumatic Fever and Rheumatic Heart Disease 
Source; Natlonat Center for Health Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 


ESTIMATED ECONOMIC COSTS IN BILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS OF CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES BY TYPE 
OF EXPENDITURE, 1985 
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Source; American Heart Association, Dallas, Texas 


Cardiovascular Disease Statistical Summary 


Cost — $72.1 billion (AHA est.) in 1985. 


Prevalence — 43,500,000 Americans have one or more 
forms of heart and blood vessel disease. 
» hypertension — 37,990,000 (more than one in 5 adults). 
* coronary heart disease — 4,670,000 
e rheumatic heart disease — 2,040,000. 
e stroke — 1,900,000. 
— 985,040 in 1982 (nearly 50% of all deaths). 
» nearly one-fifth of all persons killed by CVD are under 


Cringe or inborn heart defects — 35 recognizable types 

defects. 

Esti eh Sagpeaby ities anal ala al 
ts. 


° t-natal mortality from heart defects was estimated to 
be in 1982. 


_ Heart attack — caused 554,900 deaths in 1982. 


a - 


¢ 4,670,000 alive today have history of heart attack and/or . 
angina pectoris. 

ee a year die of heart attack before they reach hos- - 
pital. 

e As many as 1,500,000 Americans will have a heart at- ~ 
tack this year and about 550,000 of them will die. 


Stroke — killed 159,600 in 1982; afflicts 1,900,000. 


CCU — most of the over 6,000 general hospitals in U.S. 
' have coronary care capability. 

Hypertension (high bloodpressure) — 37,990,000 adults. 

e easily detected and usually controllable, but only a mi- 

nority have it under adequate control. _ 


Hhssmatic heart disease — 100,000 children; 1,910,000 
ts. 

e killed about 6,700 in 1982. 

Note: 1982 mortality data are estimates based on 1982 pro- 
visional data as published by USDHHS. 
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Cancer Information 
Source: American Cancer Society 
Cancer Warnings 
Warning signal— 
Site see your doctor ‘Comment 
Breast Lump or thickening in the breast, or The leading cause of cancer death in women. 
5 unusual discharge from nipple. 
Colon and Change in bowel habits; bl Considered a highly curable disease when digital and procto- 
rectum scopic examinations are included in routine-checkups. 
Lung fag eos cough, or ‘ The leading cause of cancer death among men and rising 
; lingering respiratory ailment. mortality among women 
Oral Sore that does not heal; Many more livas should be saved because the mouth i is easily 
(including difficulty in swallowing. accessible to visual examination by physicians 
" pharynx) and dentists. 
Skin Sore that does not heal, Skin cancer is readily detected by observation, and 
or change in wart or mole. diagnosed by simple biopsy. 
Uterus Unusual bleeding or discharge. Uterine cancer se beaiair has dectined 7 70% el the last 40 
years with wider application of the Pap test. 
women with abnormal bleeding should be checked. 
Kidney and Urinary difficulty, bleeding. Protective measures for workers in high-risk i are helping 
bladder to eliminate one of the important causes of these cancers. 
Larynx: . Hoarseness, difficulty in swallowing. Readily curable if caught Seg 
Prostate Urinary diffeulty. Occurs mainly in men over 60, the disease can be detected by 
palpation at regular checkup. 
Stomach Indigestion. An 80% decline in mortality in 50 wa for reasons yet unknown, 
Leukemia Leukemia is a cancer of blood-forming tissues and is characterized by the abnormal production of immature white 
blood cells. Acute lymphocytic leukemia strikes mainly children is treated by drugs which have extended life 
from a few months to as much as°10 years, Chronic leukemia strikes usually after age 25 and progresses less 
rapidly. 
Lymphomas These cancers arise in the lymph system and include Hodgkin's disease and 


ei josarcoma. 
(including mul- Some patients with lymphatic cancers can lead normal lives for many years. Five-year survival rate for 


tiple Seely 


CANCER INCIDENCE BY SITE AND SEX, 1985 ESTIMATES* 


19, 
Skin 2% “Excluding non-melanoma 
skin cancer and carcinoma 


in situ, 
Pancreas 3% 
4% t 


Hodgkin's disease increased from 25% to 54% in 20 years. 


CANCER DEATHS BY SITE AND SEX, 1985 ESTIMATES 
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Basic First Aid 


~ First aid experts stress that knowing what to do for an 
injured person until a doctor or trained person gets to an 
accident scene can save a life, especially in cases of stoppage 
of breath, severe bleeding, and shock. 

People with special medical problems, such as diabetes, 
cardiovascular disease, epilepsy, or allergy, are also urged to 
wear some sort of emblem identifying it, as a safeguard 
against use of medication that might be injurious or fatal in 

_ an emergency. Emblems may be obtained from Medic Alert 
Foundation, Turlock, CA 95380. 

Most accidents occur in homes. National Safety Council 
figures show that home accidents annually far outstrip those 
in other locations, such as in autos, at work, or in public 
places. 

In all cases, get medical assistance as soon as possible. 


Animal bites — Wounds should be washed with soap under 
running water and animal should be caught alive for ra- 
bies test. 

Asphyxiation — Start mouth-to-mouth resuscitation imme- 
diately after getting patient to fresh air. 

Bleeding — Elevate the wound above the heart if 
Press hard on wound with sterile compress until 
stops. Send for doctor if it is severe. 

Burns — If mild, with skin unbroken and no blisters, plunge 
into ice water until pain subsides. a Arey a dry er if 
necessary. Send for physician if burn is severe. Apply ster- 
ile compresses and tient quiet and pres sober 
warm until doctor's arrival. Do not try to clean burn, or 
to break blisters. 


_ Chemicals in eye — With patient lying down, pour cupfuls . 


5 








of water immediately into corner of eye, letting it run to 
is i other side to remove chemicals thoroughly. Cover with 
cee " sterile compress. Get medical attention immediately . 


a — Do ae es use Sack slaps to dislodge obstruction. 


5— = ie ani on back on bed or rug so he 
can’t iar himself. Loosen clothing. Turn head to side. 


Do not place a blunt object between the victim's teeth. If 


= do not stop, get medical attention immedi- 
y. 
(minor) — Apply mild antiseptic and sterile compress 
after washing with soap under warm running water. 
ing — (See Mouth-to-Mouth Resuscitation) Artificial 
breathing must be started at once, before victim is out of 
4 the water, if possible. If the victim’s stomach is bloated 
_ with water, put victim on stomach, place hands under 
stomach, and lift. If no pulse is felt, begin cardio- 
_ pulmonary: resuscitation. This should only be done by 


' those professionally trained. If TECEESETYS treat for shock. ° 
(See Shock) 


shock — If possible, turn off power. Don’t touch 

" victim until contact is broken; pull him from contact with 

_ ¢lectrical source using rope, wooden pole, or loop of dry 

A cloth. Start mouth-to-mouth resuscitation if breathing has 
stopped. 

Q body in eye — Touch object with moistened corner 
of handkerchief if it can be seen. If it cannot be seen or 
does not come out after a few attempts, take patient to 

- doctor. Do not rub eye. 

Fainting — If victim feels faint, lower head to knees. Lay 

him down with head turned to side if he becomes uncon- 

4 _ scious. Loosen clothing and open windows. Keep patient 

lying quietly for at least 15 minutes after he regains con- 

Sciousness. Call doctor if faint lasts for more than a few 
minutues. _ 

— Send for physician if patient has continued pain. 

_ Cover wound with sterile dressing and stop any severe 

bleeding. Do not move patient unless absolutely necessary 

_ — as in case of fire — if broken bone is suspected. Keep 

patient warm and comfortable. 

of Limb — If a limb is severed, it is important to prop- 
" erly protect the limb so that it can possibly be reattached 
_ to the victim. After the victim is cared for, the limb 
should be placed in a clean plastic bag, garbage can or 
other suitable container. Pack ice around the limb on the 
OUTSIDE of the bag to keep the limb cold. Call ahead to 
the hospital to alert them of the situation. 
isoning — Call doctor. Use antidote listed on label if con- 
" tainer is found. Call local Poison Control Center if possi- 
ble. Except for lye, other caustics, and petroleum prod- 
ucts, induce vomiting unless victim is unconscious. Give 
milk if poision or antidote is unknown. 
4 (injury-related) —Keep the victim lying down; if un- 
_ certain as to his injuries, keep the victim flat on his back. 
; Maintain the victim’s normal body temperature; if the 

_ weather is cold or rd place blankets or extra clothing 

ge and under the victim; if weather is hot, provide 
le. : 

— Immediately get victim to a hospital. If there 
- is mild swelling or pain, apply a consticting band 2 to 4 

inches above the bite. 
from insects — If possible, remove stinger and apply 
- solution of ammonia and water, or paste of baking soda. 
Call physician immediately if body swells or patient col- 
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The condominium and’ the cooperative are legal forms 
that it ae ownership of a multi-family building or 
® In the United States, each form is defined by the 
‘States, so that details of laws governing condominium and 
cooperative formation and operation vary from place to 


b ‘Condominium: a housing unit in a multi-family building 


r 


Condominiums and Cooperatives 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban Development 
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Unconsciousness — Send for doctor and place person on his 
back. Start resuscitation if he stops breathing. Never give 
food or liquids to an unconscious person. 


Abdominal Thrust 


The American Red Cross and the American Heart Asso- 
ciation both agree that the recommended first aid for chok~' 
ing victims is the abdominal thrust, also known as the 
Heimlich maneuver, after its creator, Dr. Henry Heimlich. 
Slaps on the back are no longer advised and may even prove 
detrimental in an attempt to assist a choking victim. 

e Get behind the victim and wrap your arms around him 
above his waist. 

« Make a fist with one hand and place it, with the thumb 
knuckle pressing inward, just below the point of the “v” 
of the rib cage. 

e Grasp the wrist with the other hand and give one or more 
upward, thrusts or hugs. 

e Start mouth-to-mouth resuscitation if breathing stops. 


Mouth-to-Mouth Resuscitation 


Stressing that your breath can save a life, the American 
gives the following directions for mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation if the victim is not breathing: 

e Determine consciousness by tapping the victim on the 
shoulder and asking loudly, “Are you okay?” — 

e Tilt the victim’s head back so that his chin is pointing 
upward. Do not press on the soft tissue under the chin, as 
this might obstruct the airway. If you suspect that an ac- 
cident victim might have neck or back injuries, open the 
airway by placing the tips of your index and middle fin- 
gers on the corners of the victim’s jaw to lift it forward 
without tilting the head. 

e Place your cheek and ear close to the victim’s mouth and 
nose. Look at the victim’s chest to see if it rises and falls. 
Listen and feel for air to be exhaled for about 5 seconds. 

e If there is no breathing, pinch the victim's nostrils shut 
with the thumb and index finger of your hand that is 
pressing on the victim's forehead. Another way to pre- 
vent leakage of air when the lungs are inflated is to press 
your cheek against the victim’s nose. 

« Blow air into victim’s mouth by taking a deep breath and 
then sealing your mouth tightly around the victim’s 
mouth. Initially, give four, quick, full breaths without al- 
lowing the lungs to deflate completely between each 

~ breath. 

Watch the victim’s chest to see if it rises. 

Stop blowing when the victim’s chest is expanded. Raise 
your mouth; turn your head to the side and listen for ex- 
halation. 

e Watch the chest to see if it falls. 

Repeat the blowing cycle until the victim starts breath- 

ing. 

Note: Infants (up to one year) and children (1 to 8 years) 

should be administered mouth-to-mouth resuscitation as 

described above, except for the following; 

Do not tiit the head as far back as an adult's head. 

e Both the mouth and nose of the infant should be sealed 

by the mouth, 

e Give breaths to a child once every four seconds. 

e Blow into the infants's mouth and nose once every three 
seconds with less pressure and volume than for a child. _ 


or complex owned by an individual, who also owns a partial 
interest in the common areas of the building or complex. 

Cooperative: a nonprofit housing corporation in which 
individual households own. shares entitling them to live in a 
particular unit in a multi-family building or complex and to 
be the common areas and facilities of the building or com- 
plex, 
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Mortgages: New Alternatives to the Long-term Fixed-rate Loan 


Source: Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


Until quite recently the only type mortgage generally 
available in most parts of the country was the long-term fix- 
ed-rate mortgage. This mortgage had identical monthly pay- 
ments and a term of 25 to 30 years. In the past several years, 
new mortgage forms have been developed, which have more 
flexible payment schedules and/or adjustable interest rates, 
These mortgages are described below. 


Graduated-Payment Mortgage: 

The graduated-payment mortgage (GPM) has a fixed inter- 
est rate, but the payments start out at a lower level than on 
a fixed-rate mortgage. The payments on a GPM increase at 
a known rate during the early years of the loan. On the most 
popular GPM plan, the payments increase at 7, percent 
each year for the first 5 years of the loan. Payments on a 
GPM ultimately rise to a level higher than on a comparable 
fixed-payment mortgage. 


Because the payments on a GPM start out at a low level, 

they may be insufficient to pay all the interest owed. That 

’ portion of the monthly interest in excess of the monthly pay- 

ment is added to the loan balance. The outstanding balance 

on most GPM'’s actually increases for the first several years. 

This addition to the loan balance is called negative amorti- 
zation. 


A GPM is advantageous for a first-time homeowner who 
cannot, at the outset, handle the payments of a conventional 
loan, but hopes to be able to when his income rises. 


Pledged-Account Mortgage: 

The pledged-account mortgage’ (PAM) is a special type of 
GPM. On most GPM pians the low initial payments are in- 
sufficient to pay all the interest owed. On a PAM, that por- 
tion of the interest due that is not covered’ by the monthly 
payment is deducted from a savings account pledged by the 
borrower. A part of the borrower's down payment is used to 
establish the savings account which is then pledged over to 
the lender. Some, but not all graduated payment mortgages 
haye the pledged account-feature. 


Adjustable-Rate Mortgages: 

Adjustable-rate mortgages are the newest and most complex 
of the new mortgage forms. The common feature of adjusta- 
ble-rate mortgages is that the interest rate is not fixed and 
will vary according to some interest rate index that is se- 
lected at the time the-loan is originated. Lenders are not re- 
quired to increase the interest rate on the mortgage as the 
index increases, but they are required to lower the interest 
rate if the index decreases. Adjustable-rate mortgage con- 
tracts may contain limitations on the minimum and maxi- 
mum size of an interest rate change. 


Depending upon a particular lender’s adjustable-rate 
mortgage plan, a change in the interest rate may result in a 
change in the monthly payment, the term of the loan, the 
outstanding balance of the loan, or some combination of 
these, A number of lenders offer plans in which the interest 
tate can change every 3 or 6 months, but the payment 
changes every 3 years. Under such a plan an increase in the 
interest rate may mean that the monthly payment is insuffi- 
cient to pay all the interest due that month. When this hap- 
pens the unpaid interest will be added to the loan balance. 
Negative amortization can occur on adjustable-rate mort- 
gages if payments are adjusted less frequently than the inter- 
est rate. 


Graduated-Payment Adjustable-Rate Mortgage: 

The § graduated-payment adjustable-rate — mortgage 
(GPARM) combines the scheduled payment increase feature 
of the GPM with an adjustable interest rate. All of the vari- 
ations involve a deferral of some of the interest owed during 
the early years of the Joan. Some plans have payments rising 
by a set amount each year for the first several years; other 
plans fix the low payments for the first 3 or 5 years. There 
are a limitless number of possible GPARM variations. Very 
few lenders are now offering this form of loan, 


Wraparound Mortgages: 

The wraparound mortgage is a technique by which a 
homebuyer can assume a low interest rate mortgage from 
the seller. Suppose a buyer needs a $50,000 mortgage and 
the previous owner has an assumable mortgage with a rela- 
tively low interest rate and a remaining balance of $30,000. 
The buyer might obtain a wraparound mortage for $50,000. 
The payments to the wraparound lender must be large 
enough to continue to make payments on the assumed mort- 
gage and to amortize the additional $20,000 loan. The ad- 
vantage to the buyer is that the “blended” interest rate is 
lower than the new mortgage rates and the payments to the 
wraparound lender are lower than the payments on a new 
$50,000 mortgage at current interest rates. 


Shared-Appreciation Mortgage: 

A shared-appreciation mortgage (SAM) is a mortgage loan 
in which the borrower agrees to share the appreciation, or 
increase in value, of the property with the lender in return 
for an interest rate lower than that on a standard mortgage. 
SAMs have a contingent interest feature; a portion of the 
total interest due is contingent upon the appreciation of the 
property. At either the sale or transfer of the property, or 
the refinancing or maturity of the loan, the borrower must 
pay the lender a share of the appreciation of the property 
securing the loan. Payments on SAMs are based on a long 
amortization schedule, but the loan may become due at the 
end of 5 to 10 years. 


The borrower and the isda jointly deteemane ‘Ra size of 
the interest rate discount, the term of the loan, and the share 
of the appreciation due to the lender. The amount of appre- 
ciation is unknown at the time of origination, hence the total 
interest due and the effective interest rate are also uncertain. 
Although SAMs have a relatively low initial payment, the 
household’s mortgage payment could increase very signifi- 
cantly if the lender’s share of the appreciation and remaining 
principal balance had to be refinanced at market rate. At the 
current time, SAMs are offered by relatively few lenders. 


Reverse Mortgages: 


. Reverse mortgages, often called reverse-annuity mortgages, 


are not financing techniques but rather a means by which 
elderly homeowners may convert some of their accumulated 
housing equity into a monthly stream of cash payments. Re- 
verse mortgages may be structured as single-distribution or 
periodic distribution plans, and in some cases a single- 
premium annuity is purchased with the distribution, Reverse 
mortgages can provide significant monthly cash payments to 
single people over age 75. At the current time, reverse mort- 
gages are only widely available in New ale au 
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Who Owns What: Familiar Consumer Products 


_ The following is a list of familiar consumer products and their parent companies. If you wish to register a complaint beyond the local 


Hevel, the address of the parent company can be found on pages 92-98. 


‘al appliances: Magic 
2 icoene: resists sr tart mole 


acin: Areca Home Pa 
a Velva: Nabisco 
anti-perspirant: Carter-Wallace 
ies: Colgate-Palmolive 
pai mm Siting Brg 
: irin; Ste: ru 
Aat Faytieon Mortis 
iSO ris 
t ncn products: General Mills 
wines: Brown-Fo! 


rman 
3rooks Brothers store: Allied Stores 
e beer: Anheuser-Busch 

















‘Burg er Ki restaurants layed i 

8 ess Week magazine: awe 

Brown shoes: Brown 

e Patch Kids dolls: Coleco™ 

Dnt runch cereal: Quaker Oats 
United Techn 


air conditioners: 
te Pizza: Quaker Oats 
ap Stick: A.H. Robins 
Boy: -ar-dee products: American Home Products 
e |: General Mills 













Aten fares kore? 
cveready inion 
“Excedrin: mugannen he 

b detergen' 'e-Palmolive 
ety Circ) Circle magazine: New York Times 
a Price toys: Quaker Oats 

9 Bros. shoe stores: Genesco 
ak shaving cream: Gillette 

Folger coffee: Procter & Gamble 
Formul 409 spray cleaner: Clorox 





soap products: Procter & Gamble 
Daniels bourbon: Brown-Forman 
: General Foods 


Beam whiskey: American B 
ae ner foods: Gusher Oats Oats 
Fried Chicken: R.J. Reynolds 
“Kor stuns soups: CPC International 
soft drinks: General Foods 
_ La Menu frozen dinners: Campbell Soup 
_ Lee jeans: VF Corp. 
Noxell 


Life Savers candy: Nabisco 
eh Cabin syrup: Aerie Foods 

cite paints: Clorox 
Seer Rorer Group 
Magnavox products: North one Philips 
Marlboro cigarettes: Philip Mo: 
Maxwell House coffee: General F Foods 
Mazola oil: CPC International 
Michelob beer: Anheuser-Busch 
Miller beer: Philip Morris 

eokon? Hasbro 


Minute Rice: | Foods 

Nair depilatories: Carter-Wallace 

NBC RCA 

National Car Rental: Household international 


: HJ. Heinz 

Norelco products: North American Philips 

se se pre Magic Chef 

Noxzema skin products: Noxell 

Oil of Olay: Richardson-Vicks 

Ore-Ida frozen foods: H.J. Heinz 

Oreo cookies: Nabisco 

Oscar Mayer meats: General Foods 

Pall Mall cigarettes: American Brands 

Pampers: Procter & Gamble 

nang Mate pens: Gillette 
Paul Masson wines: Seagram 

People magazine: Time 

Pepto-Bismol: Procter & Gamble 

Pisani Farms products: Campbell Soup 
izza Hut restaurants: PepsiCo 


Coen peanuts: Nabisco 
= 0 spaghetti sauce: gh bend Soup 
| shampoo: Procter & Gamble 
Prnce Matchabelli ft 
Q-Tips: Chesebrough- 
rae lel europa von “Tandy 
agu foods: 
Ramblin root beer: Coca oe 
Red Devil paints: Insilco 
Red Lobster Inns: General Mills 5 
Right Guard deodorant: Gillette c 
Rise shave lathers: Carter-Wallace 
Ritz crackers: Nabisco 
Roy Rogers restaurants: Marriott 
Samsonite ge: Beatrice Foods 
Sanka coffee: ral Foods 
a toler eplpeseivls Park: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
n pasta: Hershey 
ena gat care products; A.H. Robins 
7-Eleven stores: Southland 
Seven-Up: Philip Morris 
Simon & Schuster publishing: Gulf & Western 
Soft and Dri deodorant: Gillette ) 
Sports Illustrated magazine: + 
Sprite soda: Coca-Cola 


Steak and Ale restaurants: Pillsbury 
Sugartwin: Alberto Culver 

Taco Bell restaurants: PepsiCo 
Tagamet: Smithkline Beckman 


“ig Chesebrough-Pond’s 


Foods 
fond = hotels & apps Dring’ Inns 
ts: ral 
sol tclet cleaner: Papercraft 
Tylenol: Johnson & Johnson 


yl 
Ultra Brite toothpaste: Colgate-Palmolive 
V6 juice: Campbell Soup 
Vanity Fair apparel: VF Corp. 
Virginia Slims cigarettes: Philip Morris 
Walden Book stores; K mart 
Wall Street Journal; Dow Jones 
Weight Watchers: H.J. Heinz 
Wheaties cereal: General Mills 
White Owl cigars: Culbro 
White Rain shampoo: Gillette 
Wizard air freshener: American Home Products 
bad 's drink mixes: Borden 
‘uban coffee: General Foods 
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Business Directory 


Listed below are major U S. corporations, and major foreign corporations, whose operations—products and services—_ 
directly concern the American consumer, At the end of each listing is a representative sample of some of the company’s 


products, 


Should you, as a dissatisfied consumer, wish to register a complaint beyond the local level, address your correspondence to | 
the attention of the Consumer Complaint Office of the individual company. Be as specific as possible about the dealer’s name 
and address, purchase date or date of service, price, name and serial number (if any) of the product, and places you may have, 
sought relief, with dates. Include copies of receipts and guarantees and/or warranties. Don’t forget your name and complete | 


address and telephone number with area code. 


Company..-Address...Phone Number...Chief executive 
officer. ..Business, 


AMF Inc....777 Westchester Ave., 
10604. ..(914) 694-9000. ..W.T. York. . .producer 
equip., industrial prods. 

AMR Corp....PO Box 61616, Dallas/Ft, Worth Airport, TX 
75261... (214) 355-1234, . Albert V. Casey... .Air transporta- 
tion (American Airlines). 
bbott Laboratories...Abbott Park, No. Chicago, IL 
60064. ..(312) 937-6100...A.A. Schoellhorn...health care 
prods. é 

Aetna Life & Casualty Co....151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 
CT 06156 . . .(203) 273-0123. . James T. Lynn. . insurance. 

Alberto-Culver Co....2525 Armitage Ave., Melrose Park, IL 
60160. . (312) 450-3000. . Leonard H, Lavin. . .hair care prep- 
arations, feminine hygiene products, household and grocery 


White Plains, NY 


items, 
Aibertson’s Inc.,..250 Parkchester Blvd. Bdise, ID 
83726. . (208) 344-7441. . .W.E. McCain . . .supermarkets 


Alcan Aluminium Ltd... .P.0. Box 6077 Montreal, Que., Can- 


ada H3C 3A7...(514) 848-8050. ..0.M. Culver... aluminum 
Producer. 
Allied-Signal Inc.. ..Box 2245R, Morristown, NJ 07960. . .(201) 


455-2000. . Edward “ Hennessy Jr....oil, gas, chemicals, 
fibers & plastics, electrical products, auto safety restraints. 

Allied Stores Corp....1114 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., NY 
10036. . (212) 764-2000. . .Thomas M. Macioce. . .dept. stores 
incl. Bonwit Teller; Plymouth Shops; Gertz; Garfinckel’s, 

_ . Stern's; Brooks Brothers. 

Allis-Chalmers Corp.,..1205 S. 70th St, West Allis, WI 
$3214. . (414) 475-3752. .W.F. Bueche. . .manuf. of process- 
ing equip., electrical power equip., industrial trucks, farm ma- 
chinery. 

Pop hae Co. of America. ..1501 Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh, PA 
inl (412) 533-4707. ..C.W. Parry...mining, refining, & 


Ser iggt yl of aluminum. 
nares less Corp... .1185 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., NY 
integrated petroleum 


10036. . .(212) 977-8500. . -P. Kramer. . 
co. ; 

American Bakeries Co....111 E. 58th St, N.Y. NY 
10022. . .(212) 486-9800, . E.G. Bewkes, Jr... .wholesale bak- 
ery goods. 

American Brands, Inc....245 Park Ave, N.Y., NY 
10017. ..(212) 880-4200. ..E.H. Whittemore. . 
Mall, Lucky Strike cigarettes; Half and Half, Paleden pipe to- 
bacco); whiskey (Jim Beam); snack foods (Sunshine Biscuits); 
golf equipment, office supplies, toiletries, insurance. 

American Broadcasting Companies Inc....1330 Ave, of the 
Americas, N.Y., NY 10019. ..(212) 887-7777. ..L.H. Golden- 
son. . ‘broadcasting, publishing. re 

American Can Co.,..American Lane, Greenwich, CT 
06836. ..(203) 552-2000...William S$. Woodside. . .manuf. 
containers and pean) prods; financial services. 

American Cyanamid -One Cyanamid Plaza, Wayne, NJ 
07470... (201) 831-2000. . .G.J. Sella, Jr. ..medical, agricul- 
tural prods., specialty chemicals, 

American Express Co....American Express Plaza, N.Y., NY 
10004 ... (212) 323-2000 .., J.D. Robinson 3d . . travelers 
checks; ‘credit card services: insurance; investment services 


(Shearson Loeb Rhodes). 
American Greetings Corp....10500 American Ad., Cleveland, 
Arving |. Stone. . greeting 


OH 44144.. (216) 252-7300... 
cards. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co....1800 Amhoist Tower, Fourth 
and Peter Streets, St. Paul, MN 55102...(612) 293- 
4567... .R.H. Nassau. . heavy equip. 

American Home Products Corp....685 3d Ave., sates NY 
10017. . (212) 986-1000. . .J.W. Culligan. . , rugs, 
household prods. (Woolite, Easy-Off oven cleaner): food ore 
Boy-ar-dee); drugs (Anacin, Dristan). 


bowling . 


-tobacco (Pall © 







American Motors Corp..,.2777 Franklin Rd., Southfield, Mi 
48034. . (313) 827-1000. ..J.J. Dedeurwaerder.. passenger 
vehicles, service parts; Jeep Corp. ; 

American Stores Co....709 East South Temple, Salt Lake - 
City, UT 84127... (801) 539-0112. JS. Skaggs. . retail food | 
markets, dept. & drug stores. 

American Telephone & Telegraph ost .550 Madison Ave, | 
N.Y., NY 10022. . (212) 605-5500. . .Charles L. Brown. . com | 
munications. ..Western Electric. | 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc....One Busch Place, St. Louis, MO | 
63118. . (314) 577-2000. ..A.A. Busch 3d, . brewing (Bud- | 
welser, Michelob, Natural ue 

Armstrong Rubber Co....500 Sargent Dr., New Haven, ct 
06507. . (203) 562-1161. . James A. Walsh. . -tires. 

Armstrong World Industries. . .W. Liberty St, Lancaster, PA. 
17604. . (717) 397-0611. . .J.L. Jones. , interior furnishings. 

Arvin Industries, Inc....1531 13th St, Columbus, IN | 
.47201.. (812) 372-7271...J.K. Baker...auto exhaust sys- 
tems, record players. : 

Ashland Oil, Inc,...1401 Westchester Ave., Ashland, KY | 
41114.,,(606) 329-3333...J.R. Hail. .petroleum refiner; 
chemicals, coal, insurance. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp....417 5th Ave., N.Y., NY. 
10016. . (212) 679-8700. ..J.H. Johnson. . department stores . 
incl. Lord & Taylor; Caldor; Loehmann’s; Horne’s. | 

Atlantic Richfield Co....515 S. Flower St, Los Angeles, CA | 
90071 ... (213) 486-3511 ... W.F. Kelschnick ... petroleum, | 
chemicals. 

Avery International Corp.. ..150 N. Orange Grove Bivd., Pasa- | 
dena, CA 91103. . (213) 304-2000... .Charles D. Miller. . .self- 
adhesive labels. | 

Avon Products, Inc... .9 West 57th St, N.Y., NY 10019. . (212) 
546-6015. . .Hicks 8. Waldron. . .cosmetics, fragrances, toilet- 
ries, jewelry. 

Baily andtacuiing Corp....8700 W. Bryn Mawr Ave., Chi- 
cago, !L §0631...(312) 399-1300...R.E. Mullane. . .coin- | 
operated amusement and gaming equip.; hotel-casino Opera: 
tor; theme Asad operator. 

Bausch & Lomb...One Lincoln First Square, Rochester, NY | 

(716) See. -D.E.. Gill. . manuf. of vision care | 

products, accessories. “a i 

Baxter Travenol Labs Inc....One Baxter Pky., Deerfield, IL. | 
60015. . (812) 948-2000. . Vernon R. Loucks, Jr.,..medical 


care prods. 
Inc...2 N. LaSalle St, Chicago, IL 


14601. . 


Beatrice. Cos. 
60602. . (302) 782-3820... James L. Dutt. .foods (Tropicana, 
Meadow Gold, La Choy); recreational, travel (Samsonite lug- 
gage), home prods.(Stiffel Lamps). 

opel -, Howell Co,...5512 Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, {L 

. (312) 470-7100...0.N: Frey. . audio-visual instru- 
asl ‘business equip., educational & 

Best Products che hs 26303, Sic GA cena! (804) 
261-2000. . .A.M. Lewis. . .catalog/showraom merchandiser. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp..,.8th & Eaton Ave., Bethlehem, PA | 
18016. ..(215) 694-2424...D.H. Trautlein...stee! & steel 


prods. é 

Bic Corporation...Wiley Street, Milford, CT 06401. . .(203) 
783-2000. . .Bruno Bich. . .writing instruments, disposable ligh- 
ters, and shavers. 

Black & er Mfg. Co,,..701 E. Joppa Rd., Towson, MD 
21204. . (301) 583-3900. . .L.J. Farley. . Si rer big 

H & R Block, Inc....4410 Main St, Kansas City, MO 
64111... (816) 753-6900... .Henry W. Bloch. . .tax 

Blue Bell i 335 “ Ohurch Ct, ‘Gnoutonane 
27420...(919) 373-3400. ...J. Bauman. . tc ng western 
wear (Wrangler), sports and swim wear (Jantzen) 

Boeing Company...7755 &. Marginal Way So. "seat, WA 
98108. , (206) 655-2121, , .T.A. Wilson. . siereh eae 
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| Boise Cascade Corp... 
. Su7e (208) 384-6161... 


.One Jefferson Square, Boise, ID 
J.B. Fery. . timber, paper, wood 


| Borden, Inc....277 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10172..(212) 573- 
| 4000. .-E.J. Sullivan... food, cheese and cheese products, 
I ee a beverages. 

| ples Corp....200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
| . (312) 322-8500. . JF, Bere. . .air conditioning, plas- 
| aah ishgete etl industrial prods., financial & protection ser- 
| 

\) 

| 


} Bristol-Myers Co....345 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10154... .(212) 

|  546-4000.. .Richard L. Gelb. . toiletries (Ban anti-perspirant), 
hair items (Clairol), drugs (Bufferin, Excedrin), household 
prods.(Drano), infant formula (Enfamil). 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp....850 Dixie Hwy., Louisville, 

KY 40210...(502) 585-1100...W.L.L. Brown, Jr... distilled 

Spirits (Jack Daniel); wines (Bolla, Cella), champagne (Kor- 

bel). 

Brown Group, Inc....8400 Maryland Ave., St. Louis, MO 
63166. . (314) 854-4000. , .B.A. Brightwater, Jr... .manuf. and 
wholesaler of women’s and children's shoes (Buster Brown). 

| Brunswick Corp....One Brunswick Plaza, Skokie, IL 

60077. . (312) 470-4700. . .J.F. Reichert. ..marine, recreation 








prods. 
"Burlington industries, Inc....3330 W. Friendly Ave., Greens- 


boro, NC 27410. . (919) 379-2000. ..W. A. Klopman, . largest 
U.S. textile mfg. 
Burlington Northern Inc...999 3d Ave., Seattle, WA 





98104, . (206) 467-3838. . .R.M. Bressler. . 
_ _ Matural resources. 

Burroughs Corp... .Burroughs Place, Detroit, Ml 48232. . (313) 
972-7000... .W.M. Blumenthal. . .business equipment. 


CBS Inc....51 W. 52d St, N.Y., NY 10019:..(212) 975- 
_ 6075... .T.H. Wyman. . broadcasting, publishing, recorded mu- 
sic, leisure prods. 

_ CPC International, Inc... .international Plaza, Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ 07632. ..(201) 894-4000...J.W. McKee, Jr... .branded 
food items (Hellman’s; Best Foods; Mazola; Skippy; Knorr 
Soups), corn wet milling prods. 

Campbell Soup Co....Campbelli Pl, Camden, NJ 

08101. . .(609) 342-4800, ..A. G. McGovern. . canned soups, 

spaghetti (Franco-American), vegetable juice (V-8), pork and 

_ beans; pet foods, restaurants, confections; Le Menu frozen 
___ dinners; Prego spaghetti sauce; Mrs. Pauls frozen fish. 

' Capital Cities Communications, Inc....24E. 51st Street, New 
York, NY 10022. ..(212) 421-9595... .T.S. Murphy. . -operates 

_ _ television and radio stations, newspapers. 
pein Co....5045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 

. (213) 932-6001...H.E, Olson. ..canned evaporated 

., rl tomato prods., pet foods (Friskies). (Acquired: by Nestle 

J 4 

Carter-Wallace, inc....767 5th Ave. New York, NY 
10153. ..(212) 758-4500...H.H. Hoyt, Jr....personal care 

items, anti-perspirant (Arrid), shave lathers (Rise), laxative 

(Carter's Pills), pet products. 
Gastle & Cooke, Inc... .Financial Plaza of the Pacific, P.O. Box 

+ 2990; Honolulu, Hl 96802. . (808) 548-6611...R.D. Cook. . 

food processing. . .Dole, Bumble Bee: 

_ Caterpillar Tractor Co....100 N.E. Adams St., Peoria, 

A 61629... (809) 675-1000. . .G.A. Schaefer. . heavy duty Sin 
_. moving equip., diesel engines. 

_ Champion International Corp....1. Champion Plaza, Stamford, 

. CT 06921. . (203) 358-7000. . .A.C. Sigler. . forest prods. 

4 ce Spark Plug Co....900 Upton “Ave., Toledo, OH 

a . (419) 535-2567. ..R.A. Stranahan, Jr... ignition de- 

7 — ss 
_ Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc....33 Benedict Pl., Greenwich, CT 
06830. . (203) 661-2000. . Ralph E. Ward. . .cosmetics, toilet- 

ties, clothing, food prods., footwear. ..Adolph's; Health-Tex; 

_ __ Vaseline; Q-Tips; Pertussin; Prince Matchabelli; Ragu. 

_ Chevron -.225 Bush St, San Francisco, CA 

Y 94104. . (415) 894-7700, . .J.R. Grey. . integrated oil co. 

4415) 694-7700, Lynn Townsend Dr, Detroit, Mi 
48231., (313) 956-5252. . Lee lacocca. . .cars, trucks. 

u Church's Fried Chicken, Inc... SRSA Socerlane. San Anto- 
) nio, TX 78284... (512) 735-9392. ..J.D. Bamberger. . fried 
] chicken restaurants. 
_ Citicorp...399 Park Ave. N.Y., NY 10043.. een 559- 

1000. . .J.S. Reed. . largest U.S. commercial bank 
_ Clorox Co... .1221 Broadway, Oakland, CA 94612. . (415) 271- 
7000...C.S. Hatch, ..retail consumer prods (Formula 409; 
’ Twice As Fresh; Lucite paints; Kingsford charcoal briquets). 


rail transportation, 





i 





>. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co....510 Sth Ave. New York, NY 
10036. . .(212) 930-3000. ..H.H. Henley, Jr....apparel (Arrow 
shirts; Gold Toe socks), 

Coachman industries inc....P.0. Box 3300, Elkhart, IN 
46515. ..(219) 262-0123. . T.H. Corson. . manuf. recreational 
vehicles. 

Coca-Cola Co....310 North Ave., Atlanta, GA 30313. . .(404) 
676-2121. ..R.C. Goizueta. . .soft drink (Coca Cola; MelloYel- 
low; Ramblin root beer), syrups, citrus and fruit juices (Minute 

Maid, Hi-C), films (Columbia Pictures). 

Coleco Industries, Inc. ...999 Quaker Lane S., Hartford, CT 
061102. .(203) 725-6000... .A.C. Greenberg. . .consurner elec- 
tronics, games, toys (Cabbage Patch Kids). 

Coleman Co., Inc....250 N. St. Francis Ave., Wichita, KS 
67202. . (318) 261-3211... S. Coleman. - -outdoor recreation 
prods., heating & air conditioning equip. - 

Colgate-Paimolive Co....300 Park Ave., N.Y... NY 
10022. . .(212) 310-2000. at Mark. ..soaps (Palmolive; Irish 
Spring), detergents (Fab; Ajax; Cold Power), tooth paste (Col- © 
gate; Ultra Brite), household prods. (Baggies; Handy Wipes; 
Curad bandages), restaurants (Ranch House; Lum’s). 

Commodore International Ltd... .P.0. Box N-10256, Nassau, 
Bahamas. ..(215) 431-9100...M.F. Smith. . .microcomputer 
systems, semiconductors, component, consumer electronics, 
office equipment. 

Conair Corp....11 Executive Ave., Edison, NJ 08817. . (201) 
287-4800. ..L.P. Rizzuto. . health and beauty products, con- 
sumer electronic appliances. 

Adolph Coors Co... East of Town, Golden, CO 80401. . (303) 
279-6565... .W. K, Coors. . .brewery. 

Corning Glass Works. . Houghton Park, Corning, NY 
44831... (607) 974-9000. . .J.R. Houghton . . glass mfg. 

Cox Communications, Inc....1400 Lake Hearn Dr., Atlanta, 
GA 30319, ..(404) 843-5126...W.A. Schwartz. . .broadcast- 
ing, publishing. 

Crane Co....300 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10022...(212) 980- 
3600, ..R.S. Evans, . fluid & pollution controls, steel, aircraft 
and aerospace, building prods. 

A.T. Cross Go....One Albion Rd., Lincoin, RI 028665. . 
333-1200. . .B.R. Boss. . .writing instruments. 


(401) 


Crown Zellerbach Corp... -One Bush St., San Francisco, CA 


94104. . .(415) 823-5000. . .W.T. Creson. . forest products. 

Culbro Corp... ‘387 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10016... .(212) 561-8700. ..E. M. Cullman. . cigars (Corina; 
Robert Burns; White Owl; Tiparilio’s), snack foods. 


Dana Corp... .4500 Dorr St., Toledo, OH 43697. . (419) 535- 
4500. . .Gerald 8. Mitchell. . truck and auto parts supplies. 

Dart & Kraft, inc....2211 Sanders Ad., Northbrook, [L 
60062. ..(312) 498-8000...J.° R. Richman...food prods. 
(cheese, mayonnaise), direct selling (Tupperware), consumer 
products (Duracell batteries; West Bend appliances, 

Data General Corp....Westboro, MA 01580.. 
8911...E. D. deCastro. . .digital computers. 


617) 366- 


Dayton-Hudson Corp....777 Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, MN 


55402. . (612) 370-6948. . .K.A. Macke. . co spe- 
cialty, book stores; B. Dalton; Mervyn's; Targ 

Deere & Company. . John Deere Rd., Rioling: | iL 61265. . .(309) 
752-8000. . .Robert A. Hanson... .farm, industrial, and outdoor 
power equip. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc... Hartsfield Atlanta Intl. Airport, Atlanta, 
GA 30820...(404) 346-6622...David C. Garrett, Jr....air 
transportation. 

Denny's, Inc....16700 Valley View Ave., La Mirada, CA 
90637. . (714) 739-8100. . .V.O. Curtis. . restaurants. 

Diamond Shamrock Corp... -717 North Harwood St., Dallas, _ 


TX 75201... .(214)° 745-2000. . .W.H. Bricker. . energy, chemi- 
cals, . 
Diebold, Inc....Canton, OH 44711...(216) 489-4000. ..R. 


Mahoney. . .equip. for financial insts. 

Digital Equipment Corp... .146 Main St, Maynard, MA 
01754, . .(617).897-5111.. .Kenneth H. Olsen. . computers... 
Walt Disney Productions. ..500 $. Buena Vista St., Burbank, 
CA 91521... (213) 840-1000. . .M.D. Eisner... . motion pictures, 

CATV, amusement parks. . Disneyland, Walt. Disney World, 
. Epcot Center. 
Donnelly & Sons Co....2223 Martin Luther King Drive, Chi- 


cago, IL 60616. . (312) 326-8000. . .J.B. Schwernm. . largest 
commercial printer. 
Chemical Co....2030 Dow Center, Midland, Mi 


48640, . (517) 636-1000. . .P.F. Oreffice. . chemicals, plastics, 
metals, consumer prods. 
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Dow Jones & Co....22 Cortlandt St, New York, NY 
10007. . (212) 285-5000. . .W. H: Phillips. . financial news ser- 
vice, publishing (Wall Street Journal; Barron’ $i Ottaway News- 
papers). 

Dresser Industries, inc...105 Elm Street, Dallas, TX 
75201... (214) 746-6000. . J.J. Murphy . . supplier of technol 
ogy and services to energy related industries. 

Dun & Bradstreet Corp....299 Park Ave., New York, NY 
10171.. (212) 593-6800. ..C.W. Moritz. ..business informa- 
tion and computer services, publishing, broadcasting. 

E.l. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. ..1007 Market St., Wilmington. 
DE 19898. . (302) 774-1000. ..€. G. Jefferson. . chemicals, 
petroleum, consumer prods., coal. 


Eastman Kodak Co,...343 State St, Rochester, NY 
_ 14650.. {716}  724-4000...C.H. Chandler. . .photographic 


prods. 
(Jack) Eckerd Corp.,..8333 Bryan Dairy Rd., Clearwater, FL 
33518... (813) 397-7461....S. Turley. ..drug store chain, de- 
partment stores, optical & video equip, stores. 

Emerson Electric Co... .86000 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis, MO 
63136. . (814) 553-2197. . .C.F. Knight. . .electrical/electronics 
products & systems 

Emery Air Freight Corp....0ld Danbury Ad., Wilton, CT 
06897, . (203) 762-8601..,John C. Emery, Jr....air freight 
forwarder. , 

Ethy! Corp....330 S. 4th St., Richmond, VA 23217. . (804) 788- 
5690...Floyd D. Gottwald, Jr....petroleum and industrial 
chemicals, plastics, aluminum. 

Exxon Corp....1251 Ave. of the Americas, NiY., NY 
10620... (212) 398-3093...C.C. Garvin Jr... 
oil co. 


Fabergé,inc....1345 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., NY 
10105... (212) 581-3500. ..D.J. Manella.. cosmetics, toilet- 
ries (Brut; Babe; Farrah Fawcett). 

Fairchild Industries, Inc....Germantown, MD 20874. . {301} 
428-6000. . .£.G. Uhl. . aircraft manuf. 

Family Dollars Stores, Inc....10401 Old Monroe Rd., Char- 
lotte, NC 28212...(704)847-6961...L.E. Levine. ; discount 
variety stores. 

Federal Express Corp....2990 Airways Blvd., Memphis, TN 
38194, . (901) 369-3600. . .-.W. Smith, . small package deliv- 
ery service. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc... .7 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 
OH 45202. . .(513) 579-7000... .H. Goldfeder. . dept. stores. . . 
Abraham & Straus; Bloomingdale's; Boston Store; Burdines; 
Foley's; Lazarus; Rich's; Children’s Place. 

. Fieldcrest Mills, Inc....326 East Stadium Or., Eden, NC 


oho (919) 623-2123. ..F.X. Larkin... household textile 
s (Karastan, Laurelcrest). 
Figstons ire & Rubber Co....1200 Firestone Pkwy., Akron, 


OH 44317.. (216) 379-7000... J.J. Nevin...tires, rubber and ~ 


metal prods, 

Fleetwood Enterprises, Inc....3125 Myers St., Riverside, CA 
92523. . 
recreational vehicles. 

Fluor Corp....3333 Michelson Dr., Irvine, CA 92730. . 
975-2000. . .D.S. Tappan, Jr... .engineering and construction. 
Ford Motor Co...The American Rd., Dearborn, Mi 
48121...(313) 322-8540,..D.E. Peterson. ..motor vehicles, 

Ford Tractor; Lincoln-Mercury. 

Fort Howard Paper Co....1919 S. Broadway, Green Bay, W! 
54305. ..(414) 435-8821...P.J. Schierl.. disposable paper 
prods. 


GAF Corp....1361 Alps Road, Wayne, NJ 07470...(201) 628- 
3000. . ‘Sw. He rai .chemicais, bidg. materials. 

GTE Corp... .On Stamford Forum,. Stamford, CT 
96904. . (203) 965-2000. -Theodore F. Brophy. . .cperates 
largest U.S. ashlee telephone system. 

Gannett Co., inc....P.0. Box 7858, Washington, DC 
20044. . .(703) 276-5900. . .A.H. Neuharth. . .newspaper pub- 
“lishing (USA TODAY), TV stations, outdoor advertising. 

Gencorp...One General St., Akron, OH 44329. . te) 798- 
3000. ..M.G. O’Neil.. tires, rubber prods. 

General Cinema Corp... 27 Boylston St, Chestnut Hill, MA 
02167.....(617) 232-8200, ..A. A. Smith. . .movie exhibitor, soft 


drinks peaditel'y 

General D' ‘Corp... .Pierre Laclede Ctr., St. Louis, MO 
63105. ..(314) 889-8200...D. S. Lewis. . military and com- 
mercial aircraft, tactical missiles. 

General Electric Co....3135 Easton Ave., Fairfield, CT 
06431. . (203) 373-2431...J. F. Welch, Jr... electrical, elec- 


world’s largest 


(714) 351-3500. , John C. Crean...mobile homes, _ 
(714) ° 


tronic equip. } 

General instruments Corp... .1775 Broadway, New York, NY 
10019, . (212) 708-7800...F. G. Hickey. ..race track betting 
systems, CATV, semiconductors, electronic equip: 

General Mills, Inc....9200 Wayzatta Bivd., Minneapolis, MN 
55440 ...(612) 540-2311, ..H.B. Atwater Jr... foods, toys, 
restaurants, fashion and specialty retailing. .. Wheaties; 
Cheerios; Betty Crocker; Red Lobster !nns). 

General Motors Corp....Gen. Motors Bldg. Detroit, MI 
48202, . (313) 556-5000. . .R. B. Smith. . world’s largest auto 
manuf, 

Genesco inc....Genesco Park, Nashville, TN 37202. . (615) 
367-7000. ..A.W. Hanselman.. footwear and men’s cloth- — 
ing... Hardy; Cover Girl; Jarman; Flagg Bros.; Bell Bros.; 
Johnston & Murphy. 

Georgia-Pacific Corp....133 Peachtree St. NE, Atianta, oa 
30303... (404) 521-4720...T.M. Hahn, Jr... building prods., 
pulp, paper, chemicals. 

Gerber Products Co....445 State St., Fremont, 1m 
49412. . (616) 928-2000. , .C.G. Smith. . baby foods, clothing, — 
nursery accessories; life insurance. 

Gillette Co....Prudential Tower Bidg., Boston, MA 
02199. ..(617) 421-7000.. .Colman M. Mockler, Jr... .razors, 
pens (Paper Mate; Flair), toiletries (Right Guard, Dri, Soft Get 
odorants; Foamy shaving cream; Earth Born shampoo), hair 
products (Toni; Adorn; White Rain). 

Golden Nugget, Inc....123 Freemont St, Las Vegas, NV 
89101. ..(702) 385-7111...Steve Wynn...operates casino- 
hotels. i 

B.F. Goodrich Company...500 S. Main St, Akron, OH 
44318. . (216) 374-2632. . John D. Ong, ..rubber, chemical, 
plastic prods. | 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....1144 E. Market St., Akron, OH | 
44316. . (216) 794-4436, . .R.E. Mercer. . .tires, rubber ln . 

Gordon Jewelry Corp....820 Fannin St, Houston 
77002, . (713) 222-8080. . .A.S. Gordon... jewelry retailer. 

ee Inc....10 Gould Center, Rolling Meadows: iL 

. (342) 640-4000...W.T.  Yivisaker.. electrical and 


Rial prods. 

W.R. Grace & Co....Grace Plaza, 1114 Ave. of the Americas, 
_ NLY., NY 10036. . (212) 819-5500. . .J. Peter Grace. . .chemi- 
cals, natural resourees, consumer prods. and services, re- 
staurants....Channel Home Centers; Herman's World of 
Sporting Goods. . 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co....2 Paragon Dr., Montvale, 
NJ 07645... (201) 573-9700. . James Wood...retail food 


Stores. 

Corp....Greyhound Tower, Phoenix, AZ 
85077. . (602) 248-4000.. John W. Teets.. .bus transporta- 
tion, soap (Dial), food, financial services. 

Grumman Corp....111 Stewart, Bethpage, NY 11714. . (516) 
575-7474. . John C. Bierwirth. . aerospace, truck bodies. 
Gulf Corp.,..P.0. Box 1166, Pittsburgh, PA 15230. . (412) 263- 


5000. ../.E Lee... production and marketing of petroleum 
and related products. 
Gulf + Western Indus’ . - One Guif + Western Plaza, 


tries, Inc. 
NLY., NY 10023. ..(212}. 333-7000... aso davis. diversified 
manufacturing, financial services, 


aoe home Shine Gao entertainment (Par ean Pichi 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc... an Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N¥ 10003.. .(212) 614-3000, . Ww. J « -text- 
book publisher, entertainment (Sea World). 

Hartmarx. ..101 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60606. . (312) 372- 
6300. ..R.P. Hamilton. . apparel manufacturer and retailer 
(Hickey-Freeman). 

ibagih et Newport Ave., P.O. Box 1059, Pawtucket, 
R,I. 02862, . eee “S.D. Massenfeld. . 





~Heileman (G.) Brewing Co....100 Harborview ye ba 


Srosse, Pg ce (608) 785-1000... a G. Cleary. . pion 
wy cae Biatz; Colt 45 Malt Liquor 
H.J. Heinz Co....P.0. Box yi, PA- 15280. . (412) 
237-5757. . Anthony J.F. Otay. foods (Star-Kist; Ore-lda; 
‘57 Rerigel 9-Lives cat food, Weight Watchers. ~ 
Hershey Foods Corp....100 Manson Ad., Hershey, PA - 
17033. ..(717) 534-4000. ..R.A. Zimmerman.. chocolate & 
confectionery prods., pasta (San Giorgio); restaurants 
ifs eo Grea 
lett-Packard Co....3000 Hanover Street, Palo Alto, CA 
Nofeos. .{415) 856-1501. . John A. Young, . electronic instru- 
Hillenbrand Industries, inc....Highway 46, Batesville, IN 
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47006... .(812) 934-7000...D.A. asa manuf. burial 

____ caskets, electronically operated hospital bed: 

_ Hilton Hotels Corp... .9880 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, CA 

— 90210.. .(213) 278-4321. . Barron Hilton. . .hotels, casinos. 

Holiday orgat . 38742 Lamar Ave., Memphis, TN 38195. . (901) 

364-4001, . .M.D. Rose. , hotels, ‘motels, casinos (Harrah's). 

Honda Motor Co., LTD, ..1270 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., NY 

10020. . (212) 765-3804. . Tadashi Kume... manuf, autos, 
motorcycles. © 

e ,  Inc....Honeywell \ Plaza, Minneapolis, MN 

_ §5408. . (612) 870-5200. . .E.W. Spencer. . .industrial systems 

& controls, aerospace guidance systems, information sys- 


tems. 

_ Hoover Co... .101 E. Maple St., No. Canton, OH 44720. . (216) 
_ 499-9200. . .M. R. Rawson. . . manuf. vacuum cleaners, wash- 
___ ing machines, oe: 

Geo. A. Hormel 


_ 1 & Co....501 16th Ave. N.E., Austin, MN 
55912. . (507) 437-5611...R.L. Knowlton. ..meat packaging, 
_ ~ pork and beef prods. 


_ Household International Inc....2700 Sanders Rd., Prospect 
- Heights, IL 60070. . (312) 564-5000. ..D.C. Clark. . financial 
and insurance services, merchandising, manufacturing, tran- 
Sportation. . National Car Rental; Household Finance. 
Humana, Inc....P,0. Box 1438, Louisville, KY 40201... (502) 
§61-2000. . D. A. Jones. . .operates hospitals. 


Ic Industries, Inc. ..One Illinois Ctr., 111 &. Wacker Or., Chi- 
cago, IL 60601. . (312) 565-3000. . William B. Johnson... di- 


versified prods. and services. . .railroads, consumer products, 


mre. auto products. 
- ST Corp... 320 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10022...(212) 752- 
5 8000... RY. figeaage world’s largest manuf. of telecommu- 


; Serena ‘Olt tee. 111 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto, Ont., Can- 

ada. . .(416) 924-4111. ..D.M. ivor. . .Canada’s largest oil co. 

— Insilco’ Corp....1000 Research Pkwy., Meriden, CT 

» 06450. . (203) 634-2000. . .D.J. Harper. . diversified manufac- 

; turer, ..Red Devil Paints and Chemicals; Rolodex; Taylor Pub- 

“nab International Silver. 

Corp....3065 Bowers Ave., Santa Clara, CA 
aan (408) Sse .G. E. Moore. . .semiconductor 
memory compo 

Interco inc... 0. Box 8777, St. Louis, MO 63102. . (314) 

; 231-1100. ..H. eed apparel, footwear mfg.; specialty 

, home furnishings Allen 

q Seralons Busmess rele Nl ag eli eid Orchard Rd., 

Armonk, NY 10504, . (914) 765-1900. . .J.F. Akers. . .informa- 

_ _ tion-handling systems, equip., and services. 

_ International Harvester Co....401 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
1.60611. . (312) 836-2000. . .D.D, Lennox. . manuf. farm trac- 
tors and machinery, truck and construction equip. 

International. Paper’ Co....77 W. 45th St, New York, NY 

10036...(212) 536-6000...J.A. Georges...paper, wood 

prods. 


Johnson & Johnson. ..One Johnson & Johnson Plaza, Bruns- 
wick, NJ 08903... (201) 524-0400, . James E. Burke. . .surgi- 
Cal dressings, pharmaceuticals, health and baby prods, 
Jonathan Logan, Inc....50 Terminal Rd., Secaucus, NJ 
07094. . Richard J. Schwartz. . female apparel, 
ns, Inc....5501 Norman Center Dr., Minneapolis, MN 
lg (612) 830-3336, ..H. W. Lurton. . school rings, year- 
Beis 


_ Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp... .300 Lakeside Dr., Oak- 
land, CA 94643. . (415) 271-3300. . Cornell C. Maier... alu- 


minum, chemicals. 
Kaufman and Broad, Inc... 
(213) 312-5000. . .Eli Broad. . home builder. 


CA 90025. . 

a Kellogg Co... .235 Porter, Battie Creek, Mi 49016. . (616) 966- 

2000. . William E. LaMothe...ready to eat cereals & other 

food prods... Mrs, Smith’s Pie Co.; Salada Foods. 

Kidde, Inc....Park 80 West-Plaza Two, Box 5555, Saddle 
Brook, NJ 07622. . (201) 368-9000. . .Fred R. Sullivan. . .mfgr. 
Safety, security, protection, industrial, commercial, consumer 
and recreation prods. and services. 

.-- -N. Lake St., Neenah, WI 54956. . (414) 

721-2000. . .Darwin E. Smith. . paper and lumber prods. ° 

K mart Corp....3300 W. Big Beaver Rd, Troy, MI 

48084, . (313) 643-1000. . 8. M. Fauber. . largest US. chain 


. of discount stores. 

 Knight-Ridder inc....One Harold Plaza, Miami, 
~ FL_33101...(805) 350-2650...A.H. Chapman, Jr... .largest 

_ U.S. newspaper co.; ae publishing. 


-11601 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, 








~ Any 


Kroger Co.. ..1014 Vine St., Cincinnati, OH 45201. . (513) 762- 
4000...Lyle Everingham...grocery chain, drugstores (Su- 


Rx). 

uv ee . P.O. Box 225008, Dallas, TX 75265. . .(214) 
746-7711, ..R.A. Hay. ..steel, aerospace, meat & food prods., 
shipping, energy-oriented prods. 

Levi Strauss & Co....1155 Battery St., San Francisco, CA 
94120. ..(415) 544-6000. ..R. D. Haas...blue denim jeans, 
other apparel, 

Levitz Furniture Corp....1317 NW 167th St, Miami, FL 
33169. . (305) 625-6421. . Robert M. Elliott. . furniture stores. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Co....811 Madison Ave., Toledo, OH 
43695. ..(419) 247-4856...Don T.*Mc Kone. . automotive 
glass and fabricated prods. 

Eli Lilly & Company. ..307 E. McCarty St., Indianapolis, IN 
46285. ..(317) 261-2000, . Richard D. Wood, ..mfg. human 
health and agricultural products, cosmetics (Elizabeth Arden). 

The Limited, Inc....One Limited Pkwy., Columbus, OH 
43216. ..(614) 475-4000. ..L.H. Wexner. ..women’s apparel 
stores. . .Lane Bryant. 

Litton Industries, Inc....360 N. Crescent, Beverly Hills, CA 
90210. . (213) 859-5000. . .O.C. Hoch... industrial systems & 
services, advanced electronic systems, electronic & electrical 
prods., marine engineering, printing & publishing. 

Lockheed Corp....2555 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, CA 
91520. . (213) 847-6121. ..R.A. Anderson, . .commercial and 
military aircraft, missiles. 

Loews Corp....666 5th Ave., N.Y., NY 10019...(212) 841- 
1000... .Laurence A. Tisch.. tobacco prods., motion picture 
theaters, hotels, real estate, insurance. 

Lucky Stores, Inc....6300 Clark Ave., Dublin, CA 
94566. . (415) 828-1000. . .S. D. Ritchey. . supermarkets, res- 
taurants, dept., fabric, and automotive stores. 


MCA iInc....100 Universal City Plaza, Universal City, CA 
91608. . .(213) 985-4321... .Lew R. Wasserman. . .motion pic- 
tures, television; music publishing,-mail order, novelty, and gift 
merchandise. 

MEI Corp....710 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis, MN 
55402. . (612) 339-8853. ..Donald E. Benson. . soft drink bot- 
tler, distributor. 

MacMillan, Inc....866 3d Ave., New York, NY 10022. . .(212) 
702-2000. . .E. P. Evans. . .book printing and publishing; edu- 
cation (Berlitz; Katharine Gibbs). ~ 

R. H, Macy & Co. Inc....151 W. 34th St, New York, NY 
10001...(212) 560-3600...E. S. Finkelstein. ..department 
stores. 

Magic Chef, Inc....740 King Edward Ave., Cleveland, TN 
$7311. . .(615) 472-3371... .S.B. Rymer, Jr... .major household 
appliances, heating and air conditioning equip,, soft drink vend- 
ing equip.. . Admiral; Norge; Gaffers & Sattler; Johnson; Dixie- 
Narco; Toastmas ter. 

Manor Care, Inc....10750 Columbia Pike, Silver Spring, MD 
20901. . .S. Bainum. ..nursing homes. 

Marriott Corp. . Marriott Dr., Wash., DC 20058. . (301) 897- 
9000. . J. Willard Marriott, dhs restaurants (Roy Rogers; Big 

. Boy), hotels, food services, theme parks. 

Martin Marietta Corp....6801 Rockledge Dr., Bethesda, MD 
20817... (301) 897-6000. ..T.G. Pownall. aluminum, aero- 
space, chemicals, 

Mary Kay Cosmetics, Inc....8787 Stemmon Freeway, Dallas, 
ii when 214) 630-8787. ..R.R. Rogers. ..cosmetics, toi- 


Mattel,” Inc....5150 Rosecrans Ave., Hawthorne, CA 
90250. . (213) 978-5150. : .A. S. Spear. . toy & hobby prods. 
May Department Stores Co....611 Olive Street, St. Louis, MO 
63101. ..(314) 342-6300. ..D.C. Farrell... department stores 
(O'Neils, Mecht, Famous Barr, Meier & Frank, Kaufman's, G. 
Fox, and Strouss). 

Maytag Co... .403 W. 4th St. N., Newton, IA 50208. . (515) 792- 
7000. . .Daniel J. Krumm. . “manuf. home laundry equip. 

McCormick & Co., Inc... ..11350 McCormick Rd., Hunt Valley, 
eel 21031... (301) 667-7301, ..H. K. Wells. . world's leading 

inuf, of seasoning & flavoring prods. 

McDonald's Corp.. ..McDonald’s Plaza, Oak Brook, IL 

60521. . (912) 887-3200, ..F. L. Turner. . fast service restau- 


rants, 

McDonnell Douglas Corp.,..P:0. Box 516, St. Louis, MO 
63131... (814) 232-0232. . Sanford N. McDonnell. . .commer- 
cial & military aircraft, space systems & missiles. 

McGraw-Hill, Inc....1221 Ave. of the Americas, New York, NY 
10020...(212) 512-2000...J.L. Dionne...book, magazine 
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publishing (Business Week), information & financial services 
(Standard and Poor's), TV stations. 
Mead Corporation. ..Courthouse Plaza Northeast, Dayton, OH 
45463. . (513) 222-6323. . .8.R. Roberts. . printing and writing 
Paper, paperboard, packaging, shipping containers, pulp and 
lumber. 
Medtronic, nc....8055 Hway 8, Minneapolis, MN 
55440. . (612) 574-4000. . .D. A. Olseth.. heart pacemakers 


and support systems. - 

Melville PSorp 3000 Westchester Ave., 
10528. . (914) 253-8000. ..Francis ©. Rooney, Jr... .shoe 
stores (Thom McAn), apparel (Marshalls); drug stores. 

Merck & Co., Inc... .P.O. Box 2000, Rahway, NJ 070685. . (201) 


574-4000. . P. Roy Vagelos.. human & animal health care 


prods. 

Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc....One Liberty Plaza, N.Y., NY 
10080. . (212) 637-7455... .W.A Schreyer. . securities broker, 
financial services, real estate. 

Metromedia, inc....One Harmon Plaza, Secaucus, NJ 
07094... .(201) 348-3244.. J. W. Kluge... .television & radio 
broadcasting, publishing, entertainment (Ice Capades; Hariem 
Globetrotters). 

Milton Bradley Co....111 Maple St, Springfield, MA 
01105. ..(413) 525-6411... James J. Shea, Jr....board and 
card games, electronic games, toys (Playskool), educational 
materials. 

Minnesota Mining & Manuf. Co....3M Center, St. Paul, MN 
§5144.. (612) 733-1100. ..L.W. Lehr. . abrasives, adhesives, 
ant services & chemicals, electrical, health care, photo- 
graphic, printing, recording materials. 

Mobil Corp... .150 E, 42d St, N.Y., NY 10017.. (212) 883- 
4242... Rawleigh Warner, Jr... international cit co.; chemicals, 
dept. pha (Montgomery Ward). 

Mohasco Corp... Lyon St, Se NY 12010. ..(518) 
841-2211. .H. J. Broner. . interior furnishings. 

Monsanto Company... 800 N. Lindbergh avd, St. Lowis, MO 
63166. . (314) 694-1000. . .R. J. Mahoney. . chemicals, plas- 
tics, agricultural prods., textiles. 

Morton Thiokol, Inc....110 N. Wacker Dr,, Chicago, IL 
60606. . (312) 621-5200. . .Charles S. Locke... .salt (Morton), 
household cleaning prods. (Fantastik; Spray ‘n Wash), spe- 
Cialty chemicals. 

Motorola, inc....1303 &. eta Rd., Schaumburg, iL 
60196. . (312) 397-5000. ..R. W. Galvin. ..electronic equip- 
ment and components. 

Murray Ohio Manuf. Co....219 Franklin Rd., Brentwood, TN 
37027... .(615) 373-6500. ..J.N. Anderson. ..bicycles, power 
mowers, 


NCR Corp....1700 S. Patterson Blvd, Dayton, OH 
45479. ..(513) 449-2000, . .Charles E. Exley, Jr... business 


information ee ee 
National Distillers t Corp... 99 Park Ave., N.Y,, NY 


Harrison, NY 


10016... (212) 551-0436...Drummond C. Beil...wines and 
liquors, chemicals, insurance. . Almaden Vineyards. 
National Semiconductor Corp.: -.2900 S r Or., 


Santa Clara, GA 95051...(408) 721-5000...Charles E. 
Sporck. . .manuf. of semiconductors. 

New. York Times Co....229 W. 43rd St, NY. NY 
10036. ..(212) 556-1234...A. O. Sulzberger... newspapers, 
radio, CATV stations, magazines iota! Circle; Golf Digest). 

North American Philips Corp... 00 £. 42d St, N.Y. NY 
10017... (212) 697-3600. . .C. lle -consumer prods., 
electrical, electronic prods., professional equip... .Magnavox; 
“Norelco. 

Northrop Corp....1840 Century Park E., Los Angeles, CA 
$0067. . ard Greta -Thomas V. Jones. . aircraft, elect- 

ronics, communi 

Northwest bohaates ke Inc... 6300 Sears ager Chicago, iL 
60606, . .(312) 876-7000. . .B.W. Heineman. . .air transport. 
Noxell Corp. ..11050 York Ra., Cockeysville, MD. . .(801) 628- 
7300...G. L. Bunting, Jr....toiletry, household, consumer 
prods. (Noxzema; Rain Tree; Lestoil; Cover Girl). 


Occidental Petroleum Corp... .10889 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles, CA 90024. . Aaliet 879-1700. . .Or. Armand Hammer. .- 

.oll, gas, chemicals, coal. 

Ogden Corp....277 Park Ave., New York NY 10017. . (212) 
nerve .R. E. Adlon. . .transportation, foods, metais. 

Olin Corp... .120 Long Ridge Rd., Stamford, CT 06904. . (203) 
356-2000...John M. Henske...chemicals, metals, paper, 
sporti rath ammunition. 

Marine Corp....100 Sea Horse Dr., Waukegan, IL 
60085. . (312) 689-6200...C.D. Strang...outboard motors, 


mowers (Lawn Boy). 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp....Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, 
OH 43659. . .(419) 28-8000." Ww. Boeschenstein. . .glass 
fiber and related prods. 

grate inc.. ..One SeaGate, Toledo, OH 

. (419) 247-5000. ..R.J. Lanigan, ..glass, corrugated, 
erplaste containers. 

Oxford Industries, inc.. ..222 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, GA 
30308. . (404) 659-2424. ..J.H. Lanier... .men’s and women's 
apparel products, 


Pan American World Airways. ..Pan Am Bidg,, 200 Park Ave., 
N.Y., NY 10166...(212) 880-1234, ..C. Edward Acker. . .air 
transportation. 

Papercraft ‘Corp....Papercratt Park, Pittsburgh, PA 
~ 16238. . (412) 362-8000. . .M. P. Katz. . .gift wrapping paper, 
ribbons, artificial Christmas trees; household Products {Ty-D- 
Bol toilet cleaner; Esquire shoe polish). 

Parker Pen Co....1 Parker Place, Janesville, Wi 53545, . (608) 
755-7000. . .M.F. Fromstein. . .writing instruments, recreational 
equip., temp. help service (Manpower, Inc,). 

J.C, Penney Co....1301 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., NY 
10019...(212) 957-4321...W. R. Howell, chmn....dept. 
stores, catalog sales, food, drugs, insurance. 

Pennzoil Co... .Pennzoil Pl., Houston, TX 77252, . (713) 236- 
7878. . .J.H. Liedtke. . Integrated oil and gas co. 


Pep Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack...3117 W. Allegheny Ave.,. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19132. . (215) 229-9000. ..B. Strauss... au- 
tomotive parts and accessories, retail stores, household items, 
hardware, bicycles. 

Inc... Anderson Hill Rd., Purchase, NY 10577, . (914) 
253-2000. . .D. M. Kendall. . soft drinks, (Pepsi-Cola; Mountain 
Dew), snack foods (Frito-Lay: Doritos) restaurants (Pizza Hut; 
Taco Bell), sporting goods (Wilson), transportation (North 
American Van Lin 

(212) $73- 


eS). 
Pfizer Inc,...235 E. 42d St, N.Y., NY 10017... 
2323. ..E.T. Pratt, Jr... ‘pharmaceutical, hospital, agricultural, 


chemical prods. | 
Philip Morris, Inc....120 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10017. ..(212) 
880-5000. ..H. Maxwell...cigarettes (Marlboro, Benson & 


Hedges, Merit, Virginia Slims); beer (Miller High Life, Lite; 
Lowenbrau brands); soft drinks (Seven-up); specialty chemi- 
cals, paper, packaging materials, real estate; packaged foods 
(General Fe Foods products). 


Phillips-Van Heusen Corp... .1290 Ave. of the Americas, New 


York, NY 10104...(212) 541-5200...L. S. Phillips. ..men, 


pilisbury Co... .200 8. 6th St., Minneapolis, MN 55402... (612). 
vegetables 


330-4966...W. H. Spoor...canned & frozen 
(Green Giant), bakery, flour mixes, ice cream (Haagen Dazs); 
restaurants (Burger King; Steak and Ale). 

Pitney Bowes, Inc....Walter H. Wheeler Dr., Stamford, CT 
06904. . (203) 356-5000. ..G. B. Harvey. . postage meters, 
mail handling equip., office equipment, retail systems. 

Playboy Enterprises, Inc.. ..919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60691... (312) 751-8000. . .Hugh Hefner. . . magazine 
ing, night clubs, CATV. 

Polaro Corp... 549 Technology Sq. Cambridge, MA 
02139. . (647) my 2000. . .W. J. McCune, dr... photographic 
equip., supplies and optical goods. 

Pondeross, Inc... one Box 578, Dayton, OH 45401... 

restaurants, 


(lvory; ‘Dash; Tide; Spic and Span}, shortenings (Crisco; 
fo),toiletries (Crest and Giesm toothpastes; 
Ponts Be rbd 


prpeorbderlmpsrs Folger coffee, 1 

rs, r ; 

Stl ag Courier Corp....131 Morristown Road, Basking 
Ridge, NJ 07920., (201) 953-6400, ..W.H, Waltrip. . 
equip., courier and guard services. 

genet Oats Co....Merchandise Mart Plaza, tL 

. (312) 222-7111. . William D. Smithburg. . foods, ce- 
rool tule Gap'n Crunch; Putted Wheat: Putfed Rca), foods 


(513) 582-1100...J. G. Smale. . soap & detergent 
Prall, and Head 
(Pepto-Bismol), 





a 


| 
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:. RCA Corp....30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., NY 10020. ..(212) 
621-6000...T. F. Bradshaw. . .radio, television (NBC), elec- 
_ _ tronics, financial services, auto rental (Hertz). 
Ralston Purina Co....Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis, MO 
63164... .(314) 982-1000. . .W. R. Stritz...pet and. livestock 
 _ food, Jack In the Box restaurants. 
_ Ramada Inns, Inc....3838 E. Van Buren, Phoenix, AZ 
- 85008, ..(602) 273-4000,..Richard Snell...hotel operation, 
¥ casinos (Tropicana). - 
nd Raytheon Company...141 Spring St, Lexington, MA 
02173. ..{617) 862-6600,..Thomas L. Phillips. . .electronics, 
i aviation, appliances. ..Amana Refrigeration; Beech Aircraft. 
i » Inc....767 5th Ave. NY., NY 10153,..(212) 572- 
. 5000... .Michael C. Bergerac. . cosmetics, pharmaceuticais. 
Metals Co....6601 W. Broad St., Richmond, VA 
_ _ 23261. . ,(804) 281-2000, . .D. P. Reynolds. . aluminum prods. 
Ru. Reynolds Industries, Inc... Reynolds Bivd., Winston- 
"Salem, NC 27102...(919). 773-2000,..J. Tylee Wilson. . 
_ crude oil, petroleum, transportation, tobacco (Camels; More), 
food, candy, gum, and beverage prods (Del Monte and 
Nabisco Brand), restaurants (Kentucky Fried Chicken), toilet- 
ries (Aqua Velva), pharmaceutical prods (Geritol). 
nage Inc....10 Westport Rd., Wilton, CT 
. (203) 762-2222. ..J.S. Scott...health and personal 
__ care re ise (NyQuil; Oil of Olay), drugs, specialty chemicals. 
‘Rite Aid Corp....Shiremanstown, PA Pott, (717) 761- 
2633. ..A. Grass. . discount drug stores. 
won Robins Co., Inc....1407 Cummings Dr., Richmond, VA 
. (804) 257-2000,..£.C. Robins, Jr... health care, 
ena prods. (Chap Stick; Quencher), Sergeant's pet care 


Me 

p 

: 

re. Intl Corp....600 Grant St, Pittsburgh, PA 
acne {412} 565-2000...R. Anderson...aerospace, eléc- 
tronic, automotive prods. 

Corp... 1905 W. Court St., Kankakee, IL 60901. . (815) 
937-6000, , .C.M. Hoover. , -appiiances, home and lawn prods. 
_ Rorer Group inc,...500 Virginia Dr., Ft. Washington, PA 
; 19034... .(215) 628-6000. . .R.E. Cawthorn, . .pharmaceuticals 

(Maalox; Ascriptin; Emetrol; 

_ Royal Crown Cos., Inc... hi Perimeter Center East, Atlanta, 
, GA 30346, . .(404) 394-6120. ..D.A. McMahon...soft drinks 
(Nehi; RC Cola; Diet Rite Cola), restaurants (Arby's), citrus 


Se 


a. ae 
. a 


+ maid inc....1147 Akron Ad, Wooster, OH 
"44691. ..(216) 264-6464. ..S. C. Gault. rubber and’ plastic 


prods. 
Z istem, Inc....3600 NW 82d Ave., Miami, FL 
\ $3166... .(305) 593-3726...M. A. Burns...truck leasing ser- 
vice, 
4 
. 


SCM Corp....299 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10171...(212) 752- 
2700. . Paul H: Elicker. . A hd sdibesie appliances, food, chemi- 


als, paper prods... . Smith Corona; Proctor-Silex. 
[Balewsy Stores, Inc....4th & Jackson Sts., Oakland, CA 
. (415) 891-3000 ... P. A. Magowan ...retail food 


He 


Fe Southern Pacific Corp.,. ..224 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
, IL 60604. . (312) 427-4900. . J. J. Schmidt. . .railroad, 
, construction, natural resources, 

‘Corp... .3 First National Plaza, Chicago, IL 
(312) 726-2600. ..J.H..Bryan, Jr....baked goods, 
processed meats, fresh and frozen ‘fruits and vege- 
other packaged foods, beverages, tobacco prod- 
, intimate apparel and knitwear; Electrolux; Fuller 
; Gant; Popsicle; Shasta. — ~ 

Corp....One Giralda Farms, Madison, NJ 
epee 7000, ..R. P. Luciano. . pharmaceuticals, 


adio stations. 
leet Ltd....277 Park Ave. New York, NY 
1 . « (212) eee Jean Sapesra oilfield services, 
electronics, measurement and control d 
Scott Paper Co.. Scott Sr Pieek: sagen PA ne14,. (215) 521- 
§000,. .P. E. incott. . 
Scovill Inc... pe Chase ‘on Wate aarbul CT 06798. . (203) 
_.W. F. Andrews,.-automotive, security, housing 
sewing aid, small (Hamilton Beach). 
. 1430 Peel St., Montreal, Que., 
. (514) 849-5271... .E.M. Bronfman. . distilled spirits 
(Crown Royal; Chivas Regal; Calvert; Wolfschmidt 
| Noda Pa Masson, Cistan Srohrs Gos Seat Myer’s 
_ Jamaica Rum). 


~ Re 


- (201) 
peeererar prods; 
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_ GD. Searle & Co... 


‘Skyline Corp... .2520 By-Pass Rd., Elkhart, IN 46515. . 


P.O, Box 1045, Skokie, IL 60076. . (312) 
982-7000...Donald Rumsfeld. . pharmaceutical/consumer, 
madical, optical prods., vision centers. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co....Sears Tower, Chicago, IL 
60684, . (312) 875-2500... .Edward R. Telling. ..merchandis- 
ing, insurance (Allstate), financial services (Dean Winter). 

Shell Oil Co.. ..P.O, Box 2463, Houston, TX 77001. . (713) 241- 
4083. . John F, Bookout. . oil, gas, chemicals. \ ¢ 

Sherwin-Williams Co....101 Prospect Ave. N.W., Cleveland, 
OH 44115, . (216) 566-2000, . John G. Breen. . .world’s larg- 
est paint producer; drug stores. 

(219) 

294-6521... .Arthur J. Decio...mfg. housing and recreational 
vehicles, 

Smithkline Beckman Corp....One Franklin Plaza, Phila., PA 
19101. ..(215) 751-4000. . .H. Wendt. . .oharmaceuticals, ani- 
mal health prods., diagnostic instruments. 


Smucker (J.M.) Co....Strawberry Lane, Orville, OH 
44667. . (216) 682-0015. . .P. H. Smucker. . .preserves, jams, 
Jellies, toppings. ** : 

Snap-on Tools Corp....2801 80th St, Kenosha, WI 
53141. . (414) 656-5200. ..W. B. Rayburn. . .manuf. mechan- 
ic’s tools, equip. 


Sony Corp....Tokyo, Japan...A. Morita. ..manuf. televisions, 
radios, tape recorders, audio equip., video tape recorders. 

Southland Corp....2828 N. Haskell Ave., Dallas, TX 
75221...(214) 828-7011...J.P. Thompson. . .convenience 
stores (7-Eleven; Gristede’s), auto parts stores. 

Corp....1290 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y., NY 
10104. ..(212) 956-2121...G, G. Probst...computers and 
data processing, farm, guidance & control equip. 

Squibb Corp....P.0. Box 4000, Princeton, NJ 08540,. 
921-4000. . Richard M.  Furlaud. . drugs, 
household prods.. . Charles of the Ritz. 

A.E. Staley Manufacturing Co... .2200 E, Eldorado St., Deca- 
tur, IL 62525. , (217) 423-4411. ..Donald E&. Nordlund. . .corn 
and soybean psa , consumer prods, 

Standard Oil (Oh 10). « -Midland Bidg., Cleveland, OH 
he dept B75-4141.. Alton W. Whitehouse, Jr... .oll & 
natural gas, ‘ 

Staniey Works. ..1000 Stanley Drive, P.O, Box 7000, New Brit- 
ain CT 06050...(203) 225-5111...D.W. Davis...hand tools, 
hardware, door opening equipment. 

Sterling Drug Inc.. ..90 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10016. . (212) 907- 
2000, ..J.M. Pietruski, . pharmaceuticals, cosmetics & toilet- 
ries, household, proprietary prods., chemicals (Bayer Aspirin, 
Lysol, Dorothy Gray; Parfums Givenchy). 

J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc... .1185 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., NY 
10036, . (212) 930-2000...W. Stevens. . fabrics, carpets, 
other textile home furnishings. 

Stop & Shop Companies, Inc....P.0. Box 369, Boston, MA 
02101...(617) 770-8000...A.J. Goldberg. . .supermarkets, 
discount department stores (Bradiees and Medi Mart), The 
Charles B. Perkins Co. (which operates tobacco shops, Hall- 
mark Card and Gift Shops, and Perkins/Hallmark). 

Communications, Inc....1200 Biscayne Bivd., Miami, 

. (305) 652-9900, ..T. Lee. . 


.{609) 
confectionery, 


television broadcasti- 


Sun Company, inc....100 Matsonford Rd., Radnor, PA 
19087. . (215) 293-6000, . .R. McClements. . petroleum. 
Supermarkets General Corp... .301 Blair Rd., Woodbridge, NJ 
07095...(201) 499-3000...L. Lieberman. . .supermarkets 
(Pathmark); Rickel Home Centers. 


Taft Broadcasting Co....1718 Young St., Cincinnati, OH 
45210. . (513) 721-1414, ..C.S. Mechem, Ursus radio, TV 
broadcasting, TV cartoons (Hanna-Barbera), "amusement 


parks. 

Tambrands Inc. -.10 Delaware Dr., Lake Success, NY 
11042. . (516) 437-8800, ..E. H. Shutt, Jr... menstrual tam- 
pons (Tampax). 

Tandy Corp....1800 One Tandy Center, Fort Worth, TX 
76102. . (817) 390-3700, . .J.V. Roach. ,.consumer electron- 
ies retailing & mfg... .Radio Shack, 

bier Inc... .1901 Ave. of the Stars, Los. Angeles, CA 

. (213) 277-8311...H. Singleton. . electronics, 
Same prods., industrial prods., insurance, finance. 

Tenneco, Inc....P.0. Box 2511, Houston, TX 77001. ..(713) 
757-2131...J. L. Ketelsen. . .oil, natural gas pipelines, con- 
struction and farm equip. a 
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Texaco Inc,...2000 Westchester Ave., White Plains, NY 
10650. . (914) 253-4000, . .K. McKinley. . petroleum and pe- 
troleum prods, 

Texas Instruments Inc....P.0. Box 226474, Dallas, TX 
75265. . (214) 238-2011. ..J. F. Bucy. . .electrical & electron- 
ics prods. Sree 

Textron, Inc....40 Westminster St, Providence, Al 
02903...(401) 421-2800...Robert P. Straetz. . aerospace, 
consumer, industrial, metal prods, consumer finance, insur- 
ance, and management services. 

Tidewater Inc...1440 Canal St, New Orleans, LA 
70112. . (504) $68-1010.. J.P. Laborde. . .marine equip. and 
services for oil industry. 

Time Inc....Time & Life Bidg., New York, NY 10020... .(212) 
586-1212. ..J.R. Munro...magazine publisher (Time; Sports 
Illustrated; Fortune; Money; Peopie), CATV (Home Box Of- 
fice), forest prods. 

Tootsie Roll Industries, Inc.,...7401 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60629. . (312) 581-6100... .M.J. Gordon. . .candy (Tootsie 
Roll, Mason Dots, Mason Crows, Bonomo Turkish Taffy). 

The Toro Company. ..811 Lyndale Ave. South, Bloomington, 
MN 55420. . (612) 887-5900... .K.8. Melrose. . lawn and turf 
maintenance, and snow removal equipment. 

Toys “R” Us...395 W. Passaic St. Rochelle Park, NJ 
07662... (201) 845-5033... Charles Lazarus. . .toy retailer. 

Transamerica Corp... .600 Montgomery St., San Francisco, CA 
94111. ..(415) 983-4180. . .J.R. Harvey. ..insurance, financial, 
business services (Occidental Life Ins.; Budget Rent A Car), 

TransWorld Corp... .605 3d Ave.,.N.Y., NY 10116. . (212) 557-> 
3000. ..L. Edwin Smart. . ‘holding co... .Trans World Airlines; 
Hilton International; Spartan Food Systems, Century 21 real 


~estate corp. ‘ 
Travelers cone ..One Tower Sq., Hartford, CT 06115. . .(203) 
277-0111. ...€. H. Budd, . insurance. 


Trinity Industries, Inc....2525 Stimmons Freeway, P.O. Box 
10587, Dallas, TX 75207...(214) 631-4420...W.R. Wal- 
lace. . manufactures variety of metal products. 

TRW  Inc....23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, OH 
44117... (216) 383-2121.. .R.F. Mettler. ..car and truck oper- 
ations, electronics, and space systems. 


UAL, Inc....1200 Algonquin Rd., Elk Grove Township, IL 
60007. ..(312) 952-4000. ..R. J. Ferris. . holding co. United 


Airlines, Westin Hotels. 
Unilever, N.V....Museumpark, Rotterdam, The Nether- 
lands. ..H.F. van der Hoven...soap, detergent, margarine, 


frozen food, toothpaste, tea, dried soups, ice cream (Lever 
Brothers, Lipton). 

Union Carbide Corp... .Old Ridgebury Rd,, ey: CT 
06817. . .(203) 794-2000. ..W. M. Anderson. . .chemi 


Union Pacific Corp... .345 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10154. 010) 
418-7800... .W.S. Cook. . .railroad, natural resources. 
Uniroyal, Inc....Middlebury, CT  06749...(203) 573- 


2000. . Joseph P. Flannety. . .tires, chemical, plastic prods. 

United States Gypsum Co....101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 
60606. . (312) 321-4000...E. W. Duffy. . Jargest U.S. pro- 
ducer of gypsum & related prods. 

United States’ Leasing int'l, Inc.. ..733 Front Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94111...(415) 627- 9000. . .D.E. Mundell. . .equip- 
ment leasing (test instruments, office products, computer pe- 
ripherals, health-care equipment). 

United States Shoe Corp... .One Eastwood Dr., Cincinnati, OH 
45227. . (513) 527-7000...P. G. Barach...apparel, retailer 
(Casual Corner; J. Riggins), shoes (Red Cross; Joyce). 

United States Stee! Corp....600 Giant St., Pittsburgh, PA 
15230. . (412) 433-1121... David M. Roderick. . largest U.S. 
steel co., chemicals, transportation, oil. 

_ United States Tobacco Co....100 W. Putnam Ave., Green- 
wich, CT- 06830. ..(203) 661-1100... .L.F. Bantle. . smokeless 
tobacco (Copenhagen; Skoal; Happy Days), pipes (Dr. Gra- 
bow), pipe tobacco. 

United Technologies Corp... .United Technologies Bidg., Hart- 
ford, GT 06101...(203) 728-7000... .Harry J. Gray.. aeros- 
pace, industrial prods. & services. . Carrier Corp.; Otis Eleva- 


tor; Pratt & Whitney, Sikorsky Aircraft. 
Univar, -1600 Norton Building, Seattle, WA 
98504, . (206) 447-4 5911...J.H. Wiborg, ...industrial and agri- 


cultural chemicals, laboratory and graphic arts products dis- 
tributor, home furnishing supplies and fabrics distributors. 

Universal Foods Corp....433 East Michigan Street, Milwau- 
kee, WI 53202. . (414) 271-6755. . .J.L. Murray. « yeast prod- 
ucts, cheese products, dehydrated seasonings, food colors 
and flavors, imported gourmet foods, 


Upjohn Co.. ..7000 Portage Ad., Kalamazoo, Mi 49001. . .(616) 


machinery. S 
. Willamette Industries, 
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323-4000...R.T. Parfet, Jr... pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
SR nasi and health care prods. 

USAIR Group, Inc....1911 Jefferson Hwy., Arlington, VA 
22002. . .(703) 892-7000. ..E,|. Colodny.. Air carrier of pas- 
sengers, property, and mail. 

VF Corp... .1047 No. Park Rd., Wyomissing, PA 19610... (215) 
378-1151. . .L.R. Pugh. . apparel. . .Vanity Fair; Lee jeans. 

Viacom int'l Inc....1211 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10036...(212) 575-5175...T.A. Elkes. . Television pro- 
gram and feature film distributor, cable television systems op- 
erator, radio and television stations operator. 

Vulcan Materials Co....One Metroplex Dr., Birmingham, AL 
35209. . (205) 877-3000. . .W.H. Blount. . .construction materi- 
als, chemicals, metals. 

Wal-Mart -Stores inc....702 W. 8th St. Bentonville, AK 
dba ..(501) 273-4000...S.M. Walton...discount dept. 

ores. 

Walgreen Co....200 Wilmot Rd., Deerfield, [L 60015. . (312) 
940-2500... .Charles R. Walgreen 3d. . .retail drug chain, res- 
taurants (Wags). 

Wang Laboratories, Inc....One Industrial Ave., Lowell, MA 
01851...A. Wang... .word processors. 

Warnaco inc....350 Lafayette St. pals eige a CT 
06601...(203) 579-8272...RJ, Matura.. apparel. . 
way, Puritan, Rosanna, White Stag. 

Warner Communications Inc....75 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., 
NY 10019. . .(212) 484-8000. . .Steven J. Ross. . .filmed enter- 
tainment, records & music publishing, book publishing, CATV 
system, consumer prods. 

Warner-Lambert Co....201. Tabor Ad., Morris Plains, NJ 
07950. . .(201) 540-2000. . J.D. Williams. . .health care, optical 
prods., candy. 

Washington Post Co....1150 15th St., N.W., Washington, DC 
20071. . (202) 223-6000. . .Katharine Graham. . newspapers, | 
magazines (Newsweek), TV stations. | 

Weis Markets, Inc....1000 South Second Street, Sunbury, PA 
sees (717) 286-4571...S. Weis... frozen foods and gro- | 

ry items. | 

Wenay's Intl, Inc... .PO Box 256, Dublin, OH 43017. . (614) _ 
764-3100. . .R. L. Barney. . quick service restaurants. ; 

Western Air Lines, Inc... .6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles, CA 
90045. . (213) —— .G. Grinstein. . air carrier of pas- | 
sengers, cargo, and mail 

Western Union Corp... om Lake St., Upper Saddle River, NJ 
07458...(201) 825-5000. ..R.S. Leventhal. . .telecommunica- 
tions. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp... .Westinghouse Bidg., Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, PA 15222. . .(412) 255-3800, . .D. D. Dan- 
forth... .manuf. electrical, mechanical equip., radio and televi- | 


sion stations. 
. West Point, GA 31833. . (404) 


West Point-Pepperell, Inc.. 
645-4000... .J.L. Lanier, Jr...apparel, households and indus- 
New York, NY) 





trial textiles. 

Westvaco Corp....299 Park Avenue, 
10171, . .(212) 688-5000, . .D.L. Luke Ill. - . 
for graphic reproduction, communications, and packaging 
(largest producer of envelopes in the world). 

Weyerhaeuser Co....Tacoma, WA 98477...(206) 924- 
2345. ..George H. Weyerhaeuser. . .manuf., distribution of for- 
est prods. 

Whirlpool Corp... .Administrative Center, Benton Harbor, Ml . 
49022, . (616) 926-5000. ..J.D. Sparks. ..major home appli- — 


White Consolidated Inc....11770 Berea Rd., 
Cleveland, OH 44111... (216) 252-3700... .R.H. Holdt. . major - 
home appliances (Kelvinator, Frigidaire), industrial equip. and 


Inc....3800 ist Interstate Tower, | 
Portland, OR 97201. ..(503) 227-5581... .William Swindells, | 
Jr.. .. building materials and paper prods. i 

Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc... .5050 dgewood Ct., Jacksonville, | 
32208. . (904) 783-5000. . A.D.Davis. . getai pre ue 

F.W. Woolworth Co... .233 Broadway, N 10007. . (212) 
553-2000. . .J.W, Lynn. . .variety stores, es stores (Kinney). 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co... 410 N. Michigan peace Chicago, IL 
60611. . (312) 644-2121. . .William Wrigley gum. 

Xerox Corp... Stamford, CT 06904. . (203) 329-8700. ..D. T. 
Kearns. . -equip. for reproduction, reduction, and 


p 
Zale Corp... West Walnut Mill Lane, wig, T™ 
-(214) 257-4000. . .D. Zale. . jewelry retailer. 
slectronics Corp....1000 Milwaukee Ave., Glonvawh il 
60025... (312) 391-7000... Jerry K. Pearlman. . .consumer 
electronic prods. 
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{Fiscal yeai 


ECONOMICS 


U.S. Budget Receipts and Outlays—1981-1984 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Govt. Financial Operations 
rs end Sept. 30) 


(1981 in thabsnds 1982-84 in millions) 


' Classification 
: Net Receipts 
individual income taxes... .--.....0 2-000. 
: Corporation ICON CARES. cea pai eee 
Social insurance taxes and contributions: 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance ..: . 
Federal disability insurance... ......... 
Federal hospital insurance .....-...-..- 
Railroad retirement taxes... .......... 
Total employment taxes and contributions. . 
Other insurance and retirement: 
Unemployment... ......-..5.--- os 
Federal employees retirement.......... 
Civil service retirement and disability .... . . 
Total social insurance taxes and 


5 of earmings-Federal Reserve Banks . 
AW oe miscellaneous receipts............ 
| Net BudgetReceipts .......-......- 


-; Net Outlays 
<n eer | IL 26, oat RS a Coane eR ir Aa ag 
- Beane Office of a ecotgpiiy 
The White House Office. ............. 
Office of Monger s and Budget........ 
Total Executive Office... ....,-+-.65 
Funds Eppropriaied to the President: ” 
5 Appalachian regional development reat he mcethk 
Bem adater TONG cc eke ee ese 
National assistance-security Bese ror cep tner Teas 
Forelgn assistance-multilateral. .. 2... 5... 
Agency for international Development... . . . 
: International Development Assistance. . . . . . 
: Total funds Sporopnatec. to the President . . 
Agriculture Departm 
Food stamp pope Bir tuihersmone ui Oe Rives 


personne 
‘Operation and maintenance ........-.. 
Procurement ate Sykes ote ata eee Be 


and Human Services Department: 
Food and Drug Administration .......... 
By; Institutes of Health. . 2... 2. ee 
See erublie Health’ Service... ne. een es 


Sociai Security Administration .......... 

___Human Development Services... 2.22. 

d Total Health and Human Services Dept... . . 
u and rant Develapment Department. . 





+ Department 
Bureau of Investigation ......... 
d peal Sere scnreNaace a 
Labor 





pisces and survivors benefils......5.... Ee 


Fiscal 1981 


$285,550 802 
61,137,136 


117,757,091 


162,993,498 


15,398,386 
3,908,270 


76,148 — 


186,426,256 


12 833 713 


99 
$62,612,295 


$1,208,819 


3,546,682 
1,489,325 


7,009,908 
11,252,902 


26,029,802 
2,226,045 


36,408,884 
13,729,068 
51,863,633 
35,191,231 
15/277/593 

2,458,186 
3,124,375 

159,183,160 
15,087,770 
41,631,087 


337,167 
3,603,805 
8,378,623 

119,413,467 
159,500,955 
5,090,101 
230,303,851 
14,082,380 
4,427,690 


691,176 
2,682,472 
18,739,096 
30,083,819 

» 1,897,364 
22/584,054 


5,033,188 
95,589,367 


92,632,962 
5,231,851 
99 


Fiscal 1982 


$298,111 
07 


f 


122,840 
20,626 
34,301 

2,917 

180,686 


16,234 
4,140 
72 


201,131 

36,311 

7,991 

$,854 

15,186 
) 


_ 976 
$617,766 


$1,362 
705 


Fiscal 1983 


$288,938 
35 


128 ae 


2,26) 
20,616 


6,391 
128,813 
116,248 


4,289 


Fiscal 1984 


$295,955 
3 


- 152,444 
15,907 
40,262 


3,321 
212,184 


25,138 
4,494 
- 86 


241,902 _ 
37,361 
6,010 
11,376 
15,684 
1,281 
AST 


2.428 
23,904 

6,095 
153,838 
440,864 
4,057 
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Classification Fiscal 1981 Fiscal 1982 Fiscal 1983 Fiscal 1984 
Net Outlays (cont’d) : : 
General Services Administration... ......... : $185,562 $229 $145 ~ $277 
National Aeronautics and Space inighsenomer aie 5,421,388 6,026 6,664 7,048. 
Office of Personel Management . 18,088,914 ; 19, tks 21,278 22,590 
Small Business Administration. . 1,912,527 479 : 255 
Veterans Administration ..... 22,904,006 23 oa? : 24,816 25,596 
Independent agencies: 
FACTION | 5 c/s Rees amare Oia ai. ee, tae ane 150,164 136 126 133 
oe for International Broadcasting. ...... 88,199 83 91 105 
BOON tee teres pe aeeniets 147,151 110 78 62 
amar POs Safety Commission... . . 40,861 34 ‘ 33 34 
for Public Broadcasting....... 162,000 172 137 138 
Destrictof Golumblas, 5 sii co) anstenen so 492,231 439 427 486 
Employment Opportunity bh «194,212 138 152 143 
Export-import Bank of the United States . 2,066,222 1,173 578 1,068 
Federal Communications Commission... . . . 80,892 80 82 87 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation... . . —1,725,994 —1,440 —613 —248 
Federal Emergency Management Agency”. 372,135 279 506 590 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board......... 70,081 —588 —453 —561 
Federal Trade Commission............ 70,0841 68 ‘65 66 
Intragovernmental Agencies ........... 69,152 69 55 39 
Interstate Commercé Commission. ....... 74,190 11 65 56 
Legal Services Corporation: ............ 324,314 259 234 271 
Merit Systems Protection Board. ........ 20,569 20 24 28 
National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities =. 314,172 298 : 269 302 
National Labor Relations Board ......... 114,450 E 119 123 130 
National Science Foundation. .......... 975,009 1,099 1,055 1,198 
National Transportation Safety Board... ... 18,296 17 NA S 40 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission......... 416,844 442 515 - 462 
BOSAL SSIICO: heii w/b areas tok ee EN ene 1,343,217 707 789 877 
Railroad Retirement Board. ......... Spite ; §,307,621 5,721 3,963 3,647 
Securities and Exchange oar ae 025 79 90 baie 
Smithsonian Institution. ; 166,875 181 194 211 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 1,927,758 1,527 820 351 
U.S. Information Agency . Jas 508 575 
U.S. Railway Association . 191,250 28 4 2 
Other Independent agencies 464,643 449 327 340 
Total independent agencies . 35,567,788 33,110 10,350 _ 10,977 
Undistributed offsetting receipts. ......-..... —30,306,097 "—29,261 —35,565 —35,805 
Net Budget Outlays ..... Seah asp a ede 660,544,033 728,424 795,916 841,800 
Less net ners pba cee ee na Cea i Pa 602,612,295 617,766 600,562 666,457 
ett sh oy creased ein A ofan o mieiwntete 6 —$57,931,739 —$110,658 — 195,354 —175,342 
(NA) Not available. - - ; 
; U.S. Net Receipts and Outlays 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department; annual statements for year ending June 30° (thousands of dollars) 
Yearly Re- Yearly Re- Yearly Re- 
average ceipts Outlays average ceipts Outlays average ceipts Outlays 
1789-1800! ...... 5,717 5,776 1871-1875 ..... 336,830 287,460 1916-1920... . 3,483,652 8,065,335 
1801-1810... .... 13,056 9,086 1876-1880 ..... 288,124 255,598 1921-1925... . 4,306,673 3,578,989 
1811-18207...... 21,032 23,943 1881-1885 ..... 366,961 257,691 1926-1930 .... 4,069,1 31 
1821-18307... .... 21,928 16,162 1886-1890 ..... 375,448 279,134  1931-1935¢.... 2,770,973 5,214,874 
1831-18407... . . . 30,461 24,495 1891-1895 ..... 352,891 363,599 1936-1940‘... . 4,960,614 10,192,367 
1841-18507... . . , 26,545 34,097 1896-1900 ..... 434,877 457,451 1941-1945¢ . 25,951,1 66,037,928 
1851-1860...... 60,237 60,163 1901-1905 ..... 559,481 535,559 1946-19505” . . 39,047 42, 534 
1861-1865 ..... 160,907 683,785 1906-1910 ..... 628,507 639,178 
1866-1870 ..... 447,301 377,642 1911-1915 ..... 710,227 720,252 P . 
Fiscal year Receipts Outlays Fiscalyear Receipts Outlays Fiscal year Receipts Outlays 
5 Ie 60,389,744 64,569,973 1973..... 232,191,842 246,603,359 1980..... 520,056,012 579, ‘0 
ADO 7 oss 77,763,460 76,539,413 1974..... 264,847,484 268,342,952 1981..... 602,612,295 033 
1964S lees 89,458,664 97,684,375 1900s heirs 281,037,466 324,641,586 1982..... 617,766,000 728,424,000 
US a ae 93,071,797 96,506,904 1S76h8 see 300,005,077 365,610,129 1983.00 Can 600,562,000 795, 
T968?.. 5... 153,675,705 172,803,186 eee Trans?. . 81,772, 766 94,472,996 1964..... 666,457,000 841,800,000 
BETO ree. a3. 193,843,791 194,968,258  1977°..... 356.861 331 401,896,376 . 
4 ee 188,332. ae 210,652,667 1978..... 401,997,000 450,758,000 
Lit (tae 215,262,639 238,285,907 1979..... 465,954,656 493,607,095 
4 pio hte iod March 4, 4789, to Dec. 31, 1800. (2) Years ended Dec. 31, 1801 to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the 
autoans, 41, to June 30, 1850 (3) Effective fiscal year 1977, fiscal year is reckoned Oct. 1-Sept. 30; transition quarter covers 
July 1, 176-Sept. 30, 1976. Lah Seincs aston cor poms 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government (wholly 
owned) ete. (net). t). (5) Effective January 3, 1949, zmounsrlurded bythe Goverment pincoally forthe overayient of tases, a 
being reported as deductions from total receipts rather as expenditures. , Sffective ‘ — te ote 5 
principally by wholly owned Government corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded 
reporting both eee he lg! weaker affects the size of the bu Prelit peso sian 
1931 figures in case have been adjusted accordingly for oye uneeee te) ane 18 through 1946 are to 


exclude statutory debt retirement (sinking fund, etc.). Y Excludes $3 billon transferred to breln Recon ee 
and includes $3 billion representing expenditures made from the FEC Tyust Fund. (8) Effective fiscal year 1972 loan ents and 
fen dburcrents wl be noted aganet expends and known as lay, (From 1988, foumee include tnt fonbe tage eal 


aS = 4 a » “s&s 
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- Summary of U.S. Receipts by Source and Outlays by Function 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Financial Management Service 











(in millions) 
Fiscal 1981 Fiscal 1982 Fiscal 1983 Fiscal 1984 
$285,551 $298,111 $288,938 $295,955 
61,137 49,207 37,022 56,893 
183,086 201,132 185,766 212,384 
40,839 36,311 35,300 37,361 
6,787 7,991 6,053 6,010 
8,083 8,854 8,655 11,370 
13,790 16,161 15,601 16,965 
$617,766 $600,562 $666,457 
$159,736 $187,397 $210,466 $227,405 
11,052 9,983 9.097 13,313 
6, 7,096 7.783 8,271 
10,351 4,844 4,046 2,464 
13,764 13,086 12,741 12.677 
5,598 14,808 - 22,168 12,215 
3,995 3,843 4,723 5,198 
23,312 589 21,358 24,705 
7,410 7,803 
$0,533 25.411 25,695 26.616 
65,984 74,018 28.610 30,435 
225,599 248,807 106,837 96,714 
ee nee 223,311 5.764 
22,937 23,973 24: 25,640 
4,720 4,548 5,082 5,616 
4,759 4,833 4,252 4,836 
6.621 6,161 8.472 6577 
. 100,777 89,753 111,007 
—30,306 — 29/261 —18.614 —15,454 
: : 204 $728,424 $795,916 $841,800 
i US. Direct Investment Abroad, Countries and Industries 
: Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Commerce Department 
| (millions of doliars) 
Equity and 


accountoutfiows Rein 
{infiows (—)) earnings 
1983 1984 

4,209 Rew 9,603 10.965 6530 6275 21,271 23,078 










564° «3,255 2532 4,017 473 546 9,588 = 10,065 
1,247 -1,327 1,690 1,551 4389 4,056 5 

3526 4534 5381 5997 1668 1673 5914 5, 
6 1,844 6,094 5357 5391 5,073 15,082 15,748 
210 2316 1826 3,033 315 Sy 6,043 
| 928 4-748 «42,191 474 3,968 3665 5355 5329 
1,144 276 «2,077 1,850 1,127 1,092 4087 4376 
2.251 “116 «63672 2695 1,161 991 5,165 5,500 
‘ 443 213 949 = 941 32 37 1,342. 1,468 
1,660 -309 1,921 1314 970 762 2,646 3,090 
148 20 802 159 192. 1,177 $42 
“1,558 1,095 1,827 2654 3414 3,315 8,090 . 8,886 
“106 = 1,561 871 2,184 205. 229 «43,698 4,166 
4730-473 92 -674 2528 2475 2,088 1,864 
979 7 1,064 1,144 681 611 2304 2,856 
-699 865 595 816 766 1,827 1,362 
127 542 206 = -92 59 50 600 _ 409 
-259 34 178 = -166 470 428 $21 375 
313 289 211 266 287 289 606 578 
4,193 4505. 2957 5,677 1,220 1278 5439 6,792 
-704 830 158 1,015 308 3,184 3523 
319 = -580 -501 1,077 422. 330 455 1,907 
4578 4195 3,300 .3.585 538 4580 1800 1,362 
4778 4452 1,776 2,828 513, 514 754 867 
173 S47 78 -474 63 67 858 32 
25-342 “909 537 181 143-209 «1,130 
4976 4247 2607 2,765 262 86304 305 -231 
$85 5S. 1,181 2,849 707 764 «44685 5,925 
531 343 80 1,489 197 0 241 2.526 == 3,555 
344-238 408 540 241 247 684 77 
-398 -52 693 820 269 276 1,495 1,593 
22 113 552-69 -80 -76 749 537 

Third World Debt 
Source: World Bank 


The following is a list of debt owed by Third World nations as of mid-1984. 
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U.S. Federal Budget Deficits Since 1946 


(In Billions of Dollars) 





Fiscal Surplus= + % of Fiscal ; Surplus=-+ % of 
Year President Deficit= — GNP Year President Deficit=— GNP 
1946 Truman $15.9— 7.8% 1967 a 8.7— 11 
1947 z 3.9+ Surplus 1968 e 25.2— 3.0 
1948 u 12.0+ Surplus 1969 i 3.24 Surplus 
1949 ee 0.6+ Surplus 1970 Nixon 2.8— 0.3 
1950 © 3.4— 1.2 1971 a 23.0— 22 
1951 bs 6.14 Surplus 1972 23.4— 2.1 
1952 y 15- 0.4 1973 aH 14.8— 1,2 
1953 x 6.5— 18 1974 id 47— 0.3 
1954 Eisenhower 1.2— 0.3 1975 Ford 45.2— 3.1 
1955 “ 3.0— 0.8 1976 ft 79.4— 40 
1956 ee 444 + Surplus 1 Carter 44.9— 24 
1957 ee 3.2+ Surplus 1978 % 48.8— 23 
1958 x 29— 0.7 1979 f 27.7— he 
1959 2 12.9— 2.7 1980 iti 59.6— 2.3 
1960 i 0.34 Surplus 1981 Reagan 57.9— 2.0 
1961 ve 3.4— 1982 re 410.6— 3.6 
1962 Kennedy TA— 1.3 1983 ‘ 195.4— 6.1 
1963 2 4.8— 08 1984 f : 175.3— 47 
1964 Johnson 5.9— 1.0 1985 ; « 179.0— 46 est. 
1965 “ 1.6— 0.2 1986 4 171.9—est. Pe 
1966 ss 3.8— 05 
Note: Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 (June 30 prior to 1977). 
U.S. Balance of International Payments 
Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Commerce Department 
(millions of dollars) 
i 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1982 1983 1984 
Exports of andservices... 19,948 28861 41,086 65,674 155,729 342,485 350,058 333,586 362,421 
Merchandise, adjusted. ....... 14,424 19,650 26,461 42,469 107,088 224,269 211,198 200,745 220,316 
Transfers under U.S. military agency 
sales contracts......... aia 200 335 830 1,501 4,049 8,274 11,907 12,394 10,086 
Receipts of income on U.S, 
investments abroad ........ 2817 4,616 7436 11,747 25,351 72,506 84,768 78,023 87,609 
Other services............-. 2,507 4,261 6,359 9,957 19,242 387,438 42,185 42426 44410 
fm) of goods and services . . . — 17,795 —23,729—32,801 —60,050 —133,000 —333,536 —349,974 —365,524 — 452, 
lerchandise, adjusted. ...... . —11,527 —14,758—21,510 —39,866 —98,185 —249,749 —247,642 —262,757 —328,597 
Direct defense expenditures... . « —2,901 —3,087 —2,952 -—4855 —4795 -—10511 —12,225 —12,556 —11,851 
Payments of income on foreign : 
investments inthe U.S. ...... —520 —1,237 —2,088 -—5516 —12,564 -—42,120 —55,273 —52,621 —68,500 
Other services...........-- —2,847 -—4646 —6,251 -—9,815 -—17,456 -—31,158 -—34,832 —37,590 —43,593 
Unilateral transfers,net......... +2,498 —2308 —2,854 -—3,294 -4613 -—7,077 —8,135  —8 852 —11,412 
U.S. official reserve assets, net .... 182 2,145 1,225 2,481 —849 —8155 —4965 —1,196. —3,131 
U.S. Government assets, other than official 
reserve assets, net... 2... es —310 —1,100 —1,605 -—1,589 ~—3474 -—5,162 —6,131 -—5,006 —5516 
U.S. private assets,net...... ... —1,255 5,144 —5,335 —10,229 —35,380 -—72,802 —108,122 —48,843 —11,800 
Forelgn official assets in the U.S., net . 1,473 134 6,908 7,027 15,497 3,672 5,795 3,424 
Other foreign assets in the U.S., net. . 621 607 —550 8,643, 42,615 90,775 78526 93,895 
Statistical discrepancy.........-- 371 —1,01i9 —458 +219 5,917 24,982 32821 11,513 24,660 
Memoranda: 
Balance on merchandise trade . . . 2,897 4892 4,951 2,603 8903 —25,480 —36,444 -—62,012—10B,281 
Balance on goods and services. . . 2,153 5,132 8,284 5,625 22,729 8,950 84 —31,937 —90,119 
Balance on goods, services, and ; 
remittances. ....... Baten 1556 4496 7,238 4067 21,011 6,604 2549, —34,503 -—93,010 
Balance on current account. ... . —345 2824 5,431 2,331 18,116 1873 —8,051 —40,790—101,532 


Note.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 





Public Debt of the U.S. 
Source: U.S, Treasury Department, Financial Management Service; Bureau of the Census 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal ; e 
year Gross debt Per cap. year Gross debt Per cap. year Gross debt _ Per cap. 
1870 $2,436,453,269 $61.06 1930 $16,185,309,831 $131.51 = 1975 $533,188,976,772 $2,496.90 
1880 2,090,908,872 41.60 1940 42,967,531,038 325.23 1980 907,701,290,900 3,969.55 
1890 1,132,386,584 17.80 1950 256,087,352,351 1,688.30 1981 997,854,525,000 aah 
1900 1,263,416,913 16.60 1960 284,092,760,848 1,572.31 1982 1,142,035,000,000 4,862.30 
1910 1,146,939,969 12.41. 1965 313,818,898,984 1,612.70 1983 —1,377,211,000,000 5,857.43 


1920 24,299,321 ,467 228.23 1970 370,093,706,950 1,807.09 1984 1,572,267,000,000 6, 


~ Note: Through 1976 the fiscal year ended June 30, From 1977 on, fiscal year ends Sept. 30. 
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103 
Gross National Product, National Income, and Personal Income 
Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S, Commerce Department 
includes Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1960 (millions of dollars) ' 
1950 1960 1970 1975 1980 1984) 
SROGUC iistais cis 1cis sie = 286,172 505,978 982,419 1,528,833 2,631,688 3,662.8 
consumption allowances. ..... 23,853 47,712 90,827 161,954 293,160 403.3 
national product.......... 262,319 266 894,592 1,366,879 2,338,528 3,259.6 
i tax and nontax lability 23,422 45,389 $4,027 139,246 213,387 304.0 
payments... «254... 778 4,974 3,983 7,599 11,677 17.6 
W cistrepancy:. 6 se en pr ee 2,030 —683 —2,076 7371 2,291 -74 
: surplus of 
enterpriseS 2... ek ee 114 422 2,716 2,439 5,471 14.2 
ee ee i 236,203 412,008 798,374 1,215,002 2,116,644 2,959.9 
profits and inventory 
Fs PES apes Ae oe 2,272 9,760 37,549 95,902 175,429 265.7 
Rewes Kp reime te eee ec ees ‘Te ids 5 ee 78,815 192,624 284.1 
Contributions for social insurance... ... . 7,058 21,058 56,712 110,579 203,661 308.0 
less disbursement ...... 24 0 0 0 —40 Pa 
rie dpi! xenon to persons. 14,404 26,966 75,698 170,587 285,893 399.4 
PETE Bs 8 6,929 23,284 64,284 115,529 265,988 433,7 
eee. a awe, 8,203 12,690 22,884 31,885 56,807 777 
transfer payments....,...... 778 1,974 3,983 7,599 11,677 17.3 
Personalincome .........+.-- 5 226,102 399,724 801,271 2,578,622 2,165,315 3,012.1 
National Income by Type of Income 
(millions of dollars) 
1965 1970 1975 1980 1983! 1984" 
609,150 1,079 1,599,630 1,984.9 2,173,2 
362,005 546,453 £05,872 1,356,645 1,658.8 1,804,1 
69,860 115,972 175,441 "260,254 927.7 349,9 
292,145 430,481 630,431 1,096,391 1,331.1 1464.2 
34,538 62, 125,207 242, 926.2 369.0 
16,698 30,680 60,079 114,984 153.1 173.5 
17,840 32,017 65,128 128,001 173.1 195.5 
874 140 86,980 117,446 121.7 154.4 
44,106 51,208 63,509 95,634 107.9 126.2 
2,568 13,932 23,471 21,812 13.8 28.2 
47,117 8,644 22,426 31,515 58,3 62,5 
77,096 67,891 95,902 175, 225.2 285.7 
75,209 71,485 120,378 284,614 203.2 235.7 
30,876 34,477 49,811 64,785 75.8 85.3 
44,333 37,008 0, 149,829 127.4 145.9 
19,120 . 22,684 31,685 58,589 72.9 60,5 
25,213 14,124 682 91,240 64.5 65.4 
1,865 5,067 412,432 -42,872 “11,2 57 
18,529 37,549 78,615 192, 256.6 284.1 
565,959 798,374 1,215,002 2,116,644 2,646.7 2,959.9 
Appropriations by the Federal Government 
Source: U.S, Treasury Department, Financial Management Service 
Appropriations Year Appropriations Year Appropriations Year Appropriations 
$395,430,284.26 1940 $13,349,202,681.73 1959 $82,055,863,758,58 1972  $247,636,104,722,57 
492,477,759.97 1944 118,411,173,965.24 1960 .169,728,902.87 1973 275,554,945,383.88 
698,912,98283 1945 73,067,712,071.89 1961 89,229,576,129.94 1974 $11,728,034,120,95 
781,288,215.95 1950 52 ’67: 166.21 1962 91 opal 731.00 1975 374,124,468,875,62 
1,044,433,622.64 1952 127,788,153,262.97 1963 102,149,886,56652 1977 466,559,809,964,06 
1,122,471,919.12 1953 94.91 6,821,231.67 1965 107,555,087,62262 1978 §07,782,201,489,99 
6,454,596,649.56 1954 74,744,844,304,88 1967 140,861 295,376.56 1979 §63,960,833,786,25 
3,748,651,750.35 1955 54,761,172,461 58 1969 © oe 049,361,090.91 1980 690,391 ,124,920.77 
4,865,236,678.04 1956 63,857, "731 1,203.86 1970 i 1981 744,409,241 ,781,90 
7,527 559,327.66 1958 77,145,934,082.25 1971 baz 7,623/820,964. 75 1984 997,031 ,000,000.00 


Note: Through 1976 the fiscal year ended June 30, From 1977 on, fiscal year ends Sept. 30. 


U.S, Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Financial Management Service 
Gross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund or refunds of receipts. 





Internal Fiscal Internal Fiscal Internal 

Customs Revenue year Customs Revenue year Customs Revenue 
$3,039,295,014 1955 396 $66,288,691,586 1980 $7, $519 3,000 
8,277,690,028 1960 1,123,037,579  91,774,802,623 1981 soa 278 124 606'799,10 000 
sareoorse 190 batetanom ‘ontonsovnes 105s Soupeatass Sa zgiesee 
99,440,607, 108 1975 3,675,532,000 292,800,000,000 1984 11,791.491,593 880476'228 000 
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National Income by Industry 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Commerce Department 
(millions of dollars) 

















1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1982 1983 
17, 24,455 61,355 60,888 
16,452 18,805 22,191 39,379 54,060 61,514 52,329 
ie des fate gies aga als er 
807 856 1,179 1,635 2,817 1,974 2,051 
ining. 1,286 1372 2,231 6,228 8,783 9,907 8,157 
Crude petroleum, naturalgas....... 2,606 2,670 3,099 8,075 23,289 31,291 26,457 
Contract constuction fee scicas., i ansr2 25/840 asiazi ©6785 © tov257 | 1078ss 112266 
construction ........... - f 4 
Manufacturing.....-.......-... 448 312,467 526.5 549,644 579,863 
Nondurable goods.............. 127,942 214563 238,274 250,354 
Food, kindred products........... 30,020 41,329 46,207 46,898 
; Tobacco manufactures. .......... 1,020 1,096 2,155 4,199 4,703 §,301 
Textile mill products ............ 8,754 13,387 13,478 15,440 
Apparel, other fabric prod... . . . d 33 494 10,773 16,102 17A77 19,194 
Paper, allied products ....... o 6,005 7,968 11,833 19,568 20,345 22,632 
Printing, pub., allied industry . 16,672 28,131 32,328 
Chemicals, allied products. . 23,820 990 44,829 
Petroleum and coal products . . . 12,893 285 40,219 36,634 
Rubber, misc. plastic products 8,681 14,854 16,704 1 
Leather, leather products ......... 2,361 sivas 4,027 3,970 
Lumber, wood, exceptfum......... 8,936 15,129 11,974 15,461 
_ Furniture and fixtures... .......45 4, 7,885 if 
Stone, clay, glass products ........ 9,858 16,424 14,410 16,588 
Primary URTOE Talat ob 24,231 37; 975 i 
Fabricated metal MSOND fs ratintey \iorache 24,300 40,595 40,013 41,225 
Machinery, except electrical... .... . 18,239 36,801 68,403 64,324 
Electric and electronic 0,496 14,855 26,646 49,879 §3,733 $7,491 
Transport equip. exc. autos... . . 8,266 11,330 14,480 15,715 29, 24,830 428 
Motor vehicles and equipment. . . 8,399 14,455 12,086 19, 21 31,519 31,570 
Instruments ..........--5 2,948 4,128 5,797 9,006 17,383 21,048 21,729 
2,332 2,880 3,740 5,399 Gs 8,998 8,611 
18,141 23,069 87,679 
6,710 7,016 7,612 9,987 17,382 15,871 15,873 
1,619 1,897 308 2 4,328 4 4,641 
5,886 8,396 11,830 18,935 33,044 34,929 36,714 
1,635 1,982 2,503 7 5,877 6, 581 
1,370 2,636 4,358 p 13,290 14,317 16,395 
0 528 820 1,765 1 1,772 
$71 752 1,169 1,935 4,739 + 6,041 6,466 
8,228 11,497 17,600 27,066 48,181 60,080 — 
7,293 0 15,887 24,358 42,838 $2,759 52,944 
$23 t1aa2 ides ©3024} S678 64269 
64,737 122,213 1 316,630 © 358,933 $86,363 
23,420 30,469 44 80,564 137,572 152,967 161,208 
41,317 54,193 77,353 113,663 ae 356 102 255, 
Af 8,943 16,448 20,109 45,051 44,710 
—1,076 —1,617 —1,981 —4,729 2,300 4,947 
1,21 1,942 2,733 4,144 8,229 12,618 16,736 
4,816 5,880 269 12,751 29,278 
2,070 2,957 223 6, 12,267 14,121 15,372 
33,940 45,741 61,812 100,078 195,760 
44ees 64,142 103,904 T6816 310,008 7029 426636 
2,114 2,964 4,659 6,952 13,826 15,799 17,381 
4,608 5,965 7,436 8,329 13,278 15,049 
5,091 6,399 14,051 23,928 027 69,119 860 
1,746 2,402 3,6 5,944 11,242 2,843 13,685 
1,094 1,494 2,149 3,478 6,813 7,262 
891 1,201 1,581 1 3,841 4,507 5, 
1,662 2,201 3,321 5, 9,033 10,705 11,856 
10,636 15,790 29,472 54,075 625 30,993 144,913 
2,695 4,197 6,691 11,828 21,310 8,065 32,514 
2,419 4,145 6; 10,014 15,438 18,514 19,750 
_ — — 5,003 9,455 11 
4,176 5,787 8,912 11,016 15,494 29,173 31 
3,719 5,629 9,673 15,030 31,041 
52.707 75374 127,421 199,878 aeaat 991/053 
25,303 33,303 53, 72,007 102,767 124,282 132, 
21,676 28,298 44, 58,976 82,947 101,162 107, 
3,627 §,005 8,370 13,031 19,820 23,120 
27,404 42,071 74,328 (868 2,128,707 
’ 25,470 39,294 69,964 119,641 82 7 241 
Government enterprises. ........ 1,934 2,777 4,364 8,227 19,820 16,103 17, 
Domestic Income. ......-.scerree 415,493. 560,753 1,234,054 2,128,707 
Rest of the Worlds «so as sirawdiies 2,477 4,681 4,616 10,534 45,310 47,955 48,297 
All industries, total... .....-.-00e 417,870 565,434 804,425 1,244,588 2,174,017 2,486,944 2,651,942 


ae 




















Producer Price Indexes 


Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department 


Producer Price Indexes measure average changes in prices received in primary markets of the U.S. by producers of com- 
dities in all stages of processing. 


jodity group (1967 = 100) { 1982 a | Ja geet | J ager FRE ] 
Comm = in. jan. 

Ree aCe 39 . SP Fee 1 Oesn 299.3 310.3 308.0 311.3 309.7 309.9 
BB i 248.9 264.4 262.8 257.6 250.6 
ES ccs HR DONA ih bad elle «loeb sawn eee 242.4 255.8 263.4 257.1 243.2 230.4 
ME oiatensNal ae Winer 251.5 265.0 263.8 264.8 264.4 260.6 
agin eine “ 312.3 322.6 319.1 8 323.1 325.3 
Sak Ara erence Mae Ce areca 204.6 210.0 208.2 210.2 210.3 210.7 

na. Re ee 262.6 286.3 279.1 290.1 283.7 283.6 . 
Pitas Set 693.2 656.8 652.1 665.9 636.8 648.3 
Sp eater beaten 300.8 298.1 302.2 301.6 303.2 
Sie etre pha eiet atte thea oee fe 241.4 246.8 244.8 247.6 246.7 246.6 
Seetnn Sia Rabiehy aa eae 307.4 309.1 307.1 304.4 307.0 
SPR Rha phere ey aha 288.7 318.5 309.1 318.4 327.1 327.2 
pital Snape ties Ch wis 301.6 316.1 312.9 317.3 315.0 316.3 
ieee Pe bees ty! het ceate 278.8 293.1 289.7 293.1 297.9 298.8 
SE ee ae teen ee 206.9 218.7 216.8 219.1 220.3 221.4 
Meio ak staca gheT eae a Oh nate oy eis 337.3 330.1 338.3 341.7 347.1 
aie ue 249.7 262.7 261.5 262.2 266.8 268.4 
edhe oa? bt aie ire OMe FON ratte 276.4 295.9 294.5 295.7 299.2 301.1 





Indexes of Manufacturing, Industrial Countries 
* Source: Bureaut of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department (1977=100) 


Output per hour 


1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984' 
60.0 745 79.1 93.4 101.7 104.6 103.6 113.4 1 a 


37.7 50.3 70.4 89.7 111.3 115.1 118.2 124.5 
50.4 62.9 77.0 91.2 102.3 103.1 100.3 109.0 111.9 
22.0 33.1 61.4 85.3 125.4 126.3 127.6 185.2 167.4 
32.2 39.8 §8.8 85.1 115.4 121.8 130.0 NA 
36.4 474 65.3 94.4 109.8 116.0 119.5 125.6 123.6 
39.8 51.2 70.1 87.9 112.6 114.4 122.3 129.1 135.2 
40.0 53.8 68.2 89.0 109.8 112.8 1147 118.5 122.3 
36.5 52.9 72.7 91.4 116.9 121.0 122.6 124.8 134.4 
“B17 413 63.0 85.1 114.2 117.2 121.4 NA 
54.6 64.4 817 96.8 109.3 110.4 109.7 116.3 121.4 
43.0 59.4 “82.0 100.5 114.4 114.5 117.9 123.9 134.9 
55.6 67.0 80.5 94.6 108.1 114.2 118.2 118.0 123.0 


Unit Labor Costs in U.S. dollars 


Ps eh Se) aan PD ie 6 8 61.1 $7.5 72.7 91.5 130.6 140.0 153.4 147.4 146.5 
ORs eae ene 36.2 41.5 479 93.2 138.5 130.5 124.2 119.0 NA 

Bee Stn she ae a sD 51.0 62.0 90.3 114.9 123.5 136.9 143.6 133.0 
MMe Ripa Rips, rw feiaa hee eae 30.2 37.4 41.3 90.4 113.8 123.8 112.0 102.7 98.4 
0 UNSER Gr Se ier : 30.5 38.6 419 90.6 135.5 109.4 91.5 NA 
Miia fet aera a's, e keraetpren 00> 30.1 37.0 44.5 89.8 132.6 108.8 99.3 94.6 85.7 
Pee et ela Gia, vnc era. ws 40.7 49.0 Kc 100.6 151.7 134.0 122.0 114.7 103.0 
ates aileFintas Remi este 26.3 32.7 43.2 89.2 147.5 124.2 119.5 113.3 101.4 

= RS | Sa 32.5 412 50.6 104.3 141.4 126.2 122.9 127.7 1145 
Je en, tour Beat deta 24.9 35.0 41.4 93.5 133.1 108.4 104.7 NA NA 

Be caval Beles is) eerie, = 217! | ~  269. 34.5 81.4 126.2 120.0 118.0 107.4 99.7 
ag Oe, pea 29.6 34.9 40.5 82.9 123.2 116.4 96.7 81.2 78.0 
miaie aise Siete see 448 51.7 55.0 101.9 2127 3 185.1 164.5 145.4 


_ Index of Leading Economic Indicators 
Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 





The index of madiag waroaic indicators, which is issued to Sap the economy’s performance six months or a year 
erase ot Png eecnonnic in July 1985. Analysts said this, along with a substantial downward revision in the in- 
creas ee te ae le ae ee 
he bee of twelve Measurements of economic activity that tend to change direction long before the overall 
cs. The olatity of the index, caused in part by the fact that many of the statistics covered do not reach the 
F Sete poten Feary usually results in at least one revision after the initial reporting. 

A companion indexes—those f coincident and lagging indicators—rose in July by two-tenths of one percent and fell 
; nths of one percent, respectively. The coincident index reflects current economic conditions. Its components are: em- 
fees on nonagricultural payrolls; personal income less transfer payments; industrial production; and manufacturing and 

sales. The ig index consists of items that tend to lag, behind the business cycle. 

the end of J fo85, the index of leading indicators at 168.7, with the level in 1967 providing the base of 100. 

Se eee tes 2 ont tae npg dade at 117.8. 


otk » < 
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Leading Indicators: Component Analysis - 


Contribution Contribution Contribution 
to change to change to change 
dune to June to June to 

Components July 1985 Components July 1985 Components July 1985 
Average workweek of production Index of net business formation +0.05 Index of stock prices —0,13 

workers in manufacturing +0,00 Contracts and-orders for plant Money supply: M-2, adjusted 
Average weekly claims for State and equipment, adjusted for for inflation’ +0.18 
» unemployment insurance' —0.09 inflation —0,08 exe in credit (business 
New orders for consumer goods New building permits issued —0,03 consumer borrowing) +0.05 

and materials, adjusted for Change in inventories on hand Leading Indicators index, 

inflation +0.03 and on order, adjusted for ret percent change —0,42 
Vendor performance (companies inflation NA 

receiving slower deliveries Change in sensitive materials 

fram suppliers) —0.00 prices —0.09 
(1) Series is inverted in computing index; that is, a decrease in the séries is considered upward movement. (NA) Not available. 

State Finances 


Revenues, Expenditures, Debts, Taxes, U.S. Aid, Military Contracts 


For fiscal 1983 (year ending June 30, 1983, except: Alabama and Michigan, Sept. 30; New York, Mar. 31; Texas, Aug. 31. 
*Military prime contracts. Taxes are State income and sales (or gross receipts) taxes, and vehicle, etc., fees. 


Sources: Census Bureau, U.S. Treasury and Defense Depts. 


=o 
Total Military 
Receipts Outlays debt Per cap. Percap. Percap. contracts 
State (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) debt taxes U. Ss. ig (thousands) 
Alabama.... © $5,250,162 $5,220,496 $2,339,606 $591 $591 $371 $1,127,000 
Alaska ..... 5,246,838 3,835,983 4,665,456 9,740 4,272 81,129 386,000 
Arizona. .... 3,969,222 3,589,487 558,627 189. 695 285 1,360,000 
Arkansas... . 2,739,140 2,487,836 650,995 280 — 575 387 629,000 
California... . 43,768,233 42,493,208 12,071,209 489 884 366 26,387,000 
Colorado... . 4,202,960 4,061,778 1,150,530 367 558 337 1,007,000 
Connecticut. 4,707,166 4,427,350 5,236,226 1,669 809 379 5,132,000 
Delaware... . 4,315,344 1,072,177 1,562,169 2,578 1,055 507 . 220,000 
Florida... .. 10,569,129 9,873,718 3,566,782 334 583 264 4,650,000 
Georgia |... 6,991,699 6,563,236 1,844,100 322 611 368 2,449,000 
Hawaii .-... 2,307,762 2,178,080 2,320,186 2,268 1,125 447 ,000° 
WaBer oi. cae 1,348,959 1,245,388 448,342 453 627 379 49,000 
Illinois... . . ~ 45,119,889 - 15, 003; 880 7,862,325 685 646 365 1,535,000 
_ Indiana..... 6,166,425 © 5,843,331 1,208,419 221 583 294 2,117,000 
fOWA ee 4,106,290 4,157,238 594,381 205 693 338 407,000 
Kansas..... 2,989,831 2,864,360 879,435 156 646 315 1 pba 
Kentucky... . 5,364,169 5,165,122 3,030,863 816 701 401 420, 
Louisiana... . 6,946,637 7,431,319 5,244,181 1,182 683 385 1,484,000 
Maine... ... 1,684,821 1,671,195 1,073,016 936 681 502 405,000 
Maryland. . 6,597,708 6,921,024 4,661,773 1,083 806 416 3,540,000 
Massachusetts 9,383,415 9,332,023 7,888,009 1,368 894 503 6,328,000 
Michigan... . 16, 097, 094 14,789,362. 4,669,139 515 774 399 1,782,000 
Minnesota... 8,074,280 6,495,670 2,761,480 666 > 7,042 426 1,605,000 | 
Mississippi. . . 3,346,255 3,132,375 908,310 357 594 426 1,840,000 
Missouri .... 5,318,957 4,780,215 2,250,613 453 §31 337 5,638,000 
Montana . 1,399,884 1,263,307 511,569 626 629 584 117,000 
Nebraska . Sats 1,880,771 1,806,700 387,355 243 618 360 163,000 
Nevada. . 1,696,064 1,569,977 757,067 850 875 400 159,000 
New Hampshire 1,167,024 1,109,030 1,531,667 1,597 344 367 541,000 
New Jersey . 12,603,860. 11,764,456 10,306,360 1,380 ; 821 . 377 2,640,000 
New Mexico . . 3,342,707, 2,692,238 1,076,327 769 833 483 000 
New York... 35,850,852 » 31,921,272 27,765,418 1,572 916 ~ 666 pe 
North Carolina, 7,661,975 7,231 826 1,622,561 267 662 309 000 | 
North Dakota . 1,329,723 1,301,979 381,830 562 774 547 . 187,000. 
ORIG i a ci 17,682,400 15,900,599 6,094,837 567 627 339 3,365,000 
Oklahoma... 4,805,124 4,772,191 1,331,290 404 795 326 612,000 
Oregon..... 4,695,714 4,356,448 6,589,036 2,475 670 437 181,000 
Pennsylvania . 17,776,803 16,732,858 6,496,934 546 709 405 3,329, : 
Rhode Island . 1,834,544 1,707,511 2,225,528 2,330 761 509 381 
South Carolina 4,597,759 4,229,318 3,153,922 966 647 341. 400,000 
South Dakota . 961,491 858,527 791,107 7,730 464 516 42,000 
Tennessee. . . 4,783,433 4,578,341 1,797,131 384 479 360 $28,000 
SPONASS recess, 17,400,297 15,796,490 3,028,877 793 574 242 8,228,000 
Utah” 23 soe: 2,441 '901 2,303,906 1,070,279 661 602 384 722, | 
Vermont... . 900,120 889,926 764,745 1,467 682: 594 180,000 
Virginia. 2... 7,539,780 6,746,574 2,666,034 480 640 800 7,072,000 
Washington . . © 8,352,720 7,907,602 2,527,097 588 975 357 3,986,000 
West Virginia . 3,201 658 3,046,333 1,675,680 853 748 427 122,000 
Wisconsin . 8,544,644 7,632,876 3,210,023 676 904 401 775,000 
Wyoming. 1,597,431 1,263,044. 581,100 7,134 1,432 829 39,000 
United States. 357,660,578 334,019,180 167,289,946 717 735 384 118,744,000 


Total or Average 
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Civilian Employment of the Federal Government 
Source: Workforce Analysis and Statistics Division, U.S. Office of Personnel Management as of March 1985 
(Payroll in thousands of dollars) 





All Areas Sr States Wash., D.C. MSA Overseas 
Employ- Eopioys Employ- inte 
ment Pa m roll at ite Payroll 
2,983,969 7, ste acre 7,332,626 yt 1,052,213 144,940 261,822 
> a aiale 38,788 38,71 95,125 70 240 
as, te che eer feet a 19,517 weese 566 19,51 7 43,566 40517 517 fase _ = 
Disidiloret Vira: asa e 7,130 1 5,995 7,130 15,995 7,130 15,995 _- ~ 
12,375 27,541 12,375 27,541 12,375 27,541 _ _ 
Hitttarare at laiiecy tohy 12 30 12 30 12 30 — — 
Aire eid 2,209 4,290 2,209 4,290 2,209 4,290 — = 
re esti Per oa 56 121 56 121 56 121 — _- 
Se eresenntt Budget SF 216 695 216 695 216 695 = =_ 
llc Royalty Tribunal. 7 37 7 37 7: 37 — =_ 
Office. . .. . 5,402 14,953 5,340 14,769 3,500 9,733 62 184 
Government Printing Office ; Fe. 5,479 13,016 §,479 13,016 5,026 12,198 _ _ 
_ Library of Congress. ....... 5,348 17,206 §,340 17,150 5,340 17,150 8 56 
_ Office of Technology Assessment 219 626 219 626 219 626 aod —_ 
_ Prospective Payment 
_. Assessment Committee . 4 108 41 108 41 108 _ 
Made, SND ePeab Ay ESR 294 747 294 747 291 741 _ = 
17,534 55,551 17,329 54,874 1,685 5,564 205 677 
ger py 335 699 335 699 335 699 eed _ 
Putney hos. 17,199 54,852 16,994 54,175 1,350 4,865 205 677 
2,927,647 7,433,532 2,782,982 tele gr 313,244 957,384 144,665 260,905 
1,550 6,814 1,544 6,766 4,544 Byrree yi! 6 38 
boli ante 365 , 1,628 365 1,628 365 1,628 _ _ 
Office of the Vice President. . 21 110 21 4110 21 110 _ —_ 
‘ on of Management and . 
5 CLO AE eRe apenas 583 2,815) 7 583 2,815 583 2,815 _ = 
190 569 190 569 190 569 = _ 
124 27 124 27 124 — = 
ae Yy tens fal tig yank, 12 64 12 64 12 64 _ _ 
32 160 32 160 32 160 _ _ 
91 283 91 283.—C«w 91 283 —_ —_ 
National Security Counc : 64 281 64 281 64 281 _ _ 
Office of ed and Tech.. 21 91 21 91 21 91 —- - 
Shiva 3, 1b. 144 689 138 651 “138 651 6 38 
1,777,111 4,192,395 1,654,954 3,987,106 229,636 695,601 122,157 205,289 
Pe de ik ORR i uk a a 5 4,1 i 24,898 7,328 21,412 16,182 29,274 
SPUN Y PAu vos 5-4, One ou 141,065 407,943 140,941 403,447 19,217 72,817 1,024 4,496 
1) Rael fe 1,071,813 2,174,379 972,092 2,107,305 86,178 206,257 99,721 167,074 
389,275 049 343,522 5,962 28,692 54,986 45,753 88,0: 
Navy. 346,018 738,012 320,518  \713,987 37,763 97,651 25,501 24,025 
Bebaranent of the Alr ree 249,738 503,139 234,326 483,718 6,367 14,420 16,412 19, arts 
Defense Logistics ng 50,271 102,206 49,809 101,617 2,790 8,147 462 
Other + lela ‘ 96,511 86,973 23,917 62,021 10,566 31,053 12,594 24; 952 
justice . 62,583 155,134 61,548 152,113 17,790 42,545 iy 3,021 
73,190 164,780 72,822 163,737 9,648 j 1,043 
111,345 310,678 109,972 307,745 12,350 45,758 1,373 2,933 
35,616 112,514 34,781 110,460 18,614 66,094 2,054 
_ Labor. 18,187 66,453 i 66,135 F 24,178 80 318 
_ Health and Human Saat: > 141,135 429,257 140,269 426,572 30,444 108,372 866 2,679 
q and and Urb. Develop. . 12,297 46,558 12,160 46,039 3,411 14,661 137 519 
_ Transportation ......... 62,227 196,617 61,695 194,765 9,208 29,608 » §32 1,852 
ey cet SSR WS es 16,596 $9,010 16,593 58,989 5,808 26,795 3 1 
Pigott a aay 6,148 14,906 §,147 14,901 3,435 10,285 4 5 
p ncies?,.... 1,148,986 3,234,323 1,126,484 3,178,745 82,064 255,007 22,502 55,578 
rebate Protection ‘Agency 13,493 32,160 13,474 92,113 4,697 12,535 19 47 
Ree ne ppor, 
A et A rae 9,245 7,925 3,245 7,925 620 1,901 _ _— 
4,776 17,030 4,700 16,965 1,049 7,313 78 65 
» 3,208 10,774 3,201 10,762 1,628 6,394 7 12 
BU 5.5 tees 29,024 54,875 28,949 64 "725 10,445 22,224 75 150 
Mig, - 22,147 70,269 22,139 70,228 4,710 15,091 8° 41 
2,645 10,786 2,628 10,720 841 3,437 17 66 
. 8,667 12,358 3,667 12,358 2,581 8,670 _ _ 
6,549 12,298 6,525 12,259 2,716 6,416 24 39 
: 8,384 21 ‘585 14 47 6 21 8,370 21,538 
He ic, PNR 5,004 : gee 4,901 16,929 1,328 3,749 103° 314 
Bldeos.9 4% 4,677 9,678 4,571 * 9,485 4,360 8,969 106 193 
+o» 83,168 81265 33618 81,265 14 | 51 — — 
beat ik sts 8,545 19,622 4,079 12,520 3,825 11,489 4,466 7,102 


Uae 6 21,610 2395 10638 2373 10,808 2,820 10,972 
fea 728,937 2,309,948 725,860 2,300,099 18674 68409 3,077 9,849 
ieee 243,141 458,176 240,685 454,099 6682 20611 2.456 4,077 


Mergaod and ted 2) | in. 
Ss ta dt ie aan Eos es ASO NTESTORS penireynoe: £5), HERR I 
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U.S. Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S: Labor Department 
(numbers in thousands; monthly data are seasonally adjusted) 











Annual averages 1983 ae a 
Employment status |) 5 
1981 1983 «= 1984. | Jan. Feb. March April © May June | 
Civilian labor force 108,670. 111,550 113,554 114875 115,084 115,514 115,371 115; 114,783 | 
Employed 100,397 100,834 105,005 106,391 106,685 107,119 106,945 106,960 106,370 
Agriculture 3,868 3,383 3,921 3,320 3,340 3,362 3,428 3,312 3,138 : 
Nonagricultural industries 97,030 97,450 101,685 103,071 -103,345 103,757 103,517 103,646 103,232 
Unemployed 6,137 10,717 8 8,484 8,399 8,390 8,426 8,413 8,413 
Long term, 15 weeks & over 2,285 4,210 2,737 2,243 2416 2,400 2,377 2,247 2,317 
Une rates (unemployment in each group as a percent of the groups’ civilian labor force’ 
Total, 16 years and over : 76 9.6 75 74 7:3 73 7.3 73 73° 
Men, 20 years and over 42 8.9 6.6 6.3 6.2 63 63 64 65 | 
Women, 20 years and over 68 8.1 68 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.8 69 67 | 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 19.6 22.4 18.9 18.9 18.4 18.2 17.7 18.9 18.3 | 
White, total ~ 67% 8.4 6.5 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.3 62 6.5 | 
Men, 20 years and over 5.6 79 5:7 55 54 5.4 55 5.2 5.8 
Women, 20 years and over 5.9 6.9 5.8 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 17.3 19.3 16.0 15.8 15.2 15.1 14.9 16.1 15.9 
Biack, total 15.6 19.5 = 15.9 14.9 16.3 15.2 15.3 15.6 14.0 
Men, 20 years and over 13.5 18.1 14.3 12.7 14.4 13.3 “13.6 13.6 12.2 
Women, 20 years and over 13,4 16.5 13.5 12.8 13.9 12.9 13.2 13.7 12.3, 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 41.4 48.5 42.7 42.4 43.1 41.9 39.0 40.4 38.1 
Married men, spouse present 43)" 65 46 46 44 4.2 43 40 46 
Married women, spouse present 6.0 7.0 5.7 ERY 5.4 59 5.9 5.8 5.9 
Women who maintain families ~ 10.4 12,2 10.3 10.0 11.0 10.2 10.8 109. ~.) 28! 
Full-time workers 7.3 9.5 7.2 Valves 7.1 69 6.9 68. 68 
Part-time workers 9.4 10.4 9.3 9.3 87 9.6 9.7 10.3 9.9 | 
Nonagricultural w/s workers 72 9.1 7.0 68 67 6.7 eA 67 68 
Construction 15.6 18.4 14.3 13.4 13.4 13.3 13.3 10.2 13.7 | 
Manufacturing 83 11.2 7.5 7.6 75 hs 8.0 78 Lt | 
Durable goods 8.2 12.1 7.2 7.2 7A 7.4 78 TBSP NEG) 
Nondurable goods 84 10.0 78 8.4 62 8.1 83 Ti: 740 
Wholesale & retail trade 8.1 10.0 8.0 77 77 75 7.3 7.9 77 
Finance & service industries 5.9 7.2 5.9 5.9 57 5.7 5.7 6.2 5.8 | 
Government workers ae 5.3 45 44 3.9 “3.9 3.7 3.9 38 
Note: Pre-1982 data have been revised to reflect 1980 census population controls. 
Employed Persons by Major Occupational Groups and Sex . 
1984 Annuai Averages eo eee of persons Piearpt distribution 
) : ) [s 
Occupational group sexes Males Females sexes Males 
OLA EMNPOVeD., ..)saie s san te ees Ge eRe = 105,005 59,091 45,915 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Managerial and professional specialty.......... 24,858 14,529 10,329 23.7 24.6 22.5 
Executive, administration and managerial ...... 11,571 7,683 3,889 11.0 13.0 85 
Professional specialty... 6. ew te eee 13,286 6,846 6,440 12.7 11.6 14.0 
Technical, Sales and administrative support. ...... 32,476 11,556. 20,920 30.9 19.6 45.6 
Technicians and related support............ 3,172 1,646 1,527 3.0 28 3.3 
Sales‘occupationg 25.0756 aioe 2s scemeteney ees ; 12,582 6,550 6,032 12.0 114.1 13.1 
Administrative support, including clerical... . . AA 16,722 3,361 13,361 15.9 5,7 29.1 
Service occupations. x. sca oe tv be eae 14,151 5,545 8,607 13.5 9.4 18.7 
Private household). Faron ccetienas <sigtalatets « 993 38 955 9 <1 2A 
Protective service ii; 25.5 5 sk ee. cases 1,678 1,461 217 1.6 25 5 
_ Service, except private household and protective . . 11,481 4,406 7,435 10.9 68 16.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair. ......... 13,057 11,945 1,112 12.4 20,2 24 
ics and repairers... 00. ee ee ee 4,376 4,244 132 4.2 72 3 
Construction trades... be ee ee 4573 4,494 79 44 76 a 
Other precision production, craft, and repair... . . 4,108 3,207 901 3.9 ~$.4 20 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers. .......... 16,864 12,479 4385 16.1 21.1 9.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. . . _ 7,984 4,702 * 3,282 76 8.0 7A 
Transportation and material moving occupations . . 4,467 4,098 369 4.3. * 62> se 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 4,413 3,679 734 4.2 6.2 fae 
Farming, forestry, and fishing... 6%"... cs ee ee 3,600 3,037 562 34 _ 51 1.2 
Note: Pre-1982 data have been revised to reflect 1980 census population controls. 
. Employment and Unemployment in the U.S. 
: Civilian labor force, persons 16 years of age and over (in thousands) ; 
Unemployment Lnererar 
Year* Employed Unemployed hate Year* Employed Unemployed 
1940' .... 47,520 8,120 14.6% Td Gane 92,017 6,991 may 
S902) 5 cae 58,918 3,268 5.0 OTR BA as 96,048 6,202 61 
1960..... . 65,778 3,852 55 9b, en 99,303 7,637 win 
WIGS in. 3s 71,088 3,366 45 1089S 35130 100,397 8,273 76 
SOTO sae 78,678 4,093 49 1962 o U.)es 99,526 10,678 97 
ASLO tener ds 85,846 7,929 8:5 Nese irene te 100,834 10,717 96 
ABTA 6 SRC 88,752 7,406 f 77 1984755... 105,005 8,539 75 


‘Persons 14 years of age and over : 5 
*Early unemployment rates: 1915, 9.7; 1916, 4.8; 1917, 4.8; 1918, 1.4; 1919, 2.3; 1920, 4.0; 1921, 11.9; 1922, 7.6; 1923, 3.2; 1924, 5.5; 


1925, 4.0; 1926, 1.9; 1927, 4.1; 1928, 4.4; 1929, 3.2; 1930, 8.7; 1931, 15.9; 1932, 23.6; 1933, 24.9; 1934, 21.7; 1935, 20.1; 1936, 16.9; 1937, 
14.3; 1938, 19.0; 1939, 17.2. ; 


} 
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* Employment Losses and Gains 
r Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, US, Dept. of Labor 


_ Ten industries with the largest number of employment losses and gains since the 1980-82 recession. Since January 1980, 2,3 mil- 
en manufacturing Jobs have disappeared. In the same period, jobs that supply services rather than products have boomed. 





Gainers 
245,000 Communication equipment .............. 119,000 
145,000 Electronic components and accessories. ...... 119,000 
50,000 Office and computing machines ........... 102,000 
43,000 Commercial printing... . 0... Se eRe Rete 71,000 
42,000 Miscellaneous plastic products. ...... BTA eas 71,000 
41,000 Guided missiles, space vehicles ............ 68,000 
38,000 NEWEADENS eee cag so Rete os tata tks 27,000 
32,000 Motor vehicles and equipment .......-....- 24,000 
31,000 etre ere IO: See apes Hoe: eo ee A oe 
0, iscellaneous publishing ............... 1, 
697,000 Total job a aren haiti REL cho Sag to ik 643,000 








, Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics 


(Million fine troy ounces) 
Fed. 
Bel- bag Neth- Swit- United 
Japan glum France t) aly er zer- King- 


Germany 
14.81 43.40 101.34 11656 8446 4916 75.49 
15.22 42.01 100.91 113.70 8248 51.06 78.03 38.52 
49.42 4412 10066 11647 8240 5453 83.11 22.18 


ms 
bo 
2 
o 





24.23 34.18 81.85 95.18 66.67 4394 83.28 18.84 
24.23 34.18 81.85 95.18 6667 43.94 83.28 19.03 
— . 264, . 24.23 34.18 81.85 95.18 66.67 43.94 983.28 19.01 
1983 945.27 103.44 26339 20.17 2428 3418 81.85 95.18 66.67 4394 83.28 19.01 
1984 946.09 103.44 262,79 20.14 24.23 3418 _ 81.85 95.18 66.67 43.94 83.28 19.03 


(1) Covers IMF members with reported gold holdings. For countries not listed above, see International Financial Statistics, 
a monthly publication of the International Monetary Fund. 











World Gold Production 
(Troy Ounces) 
Africa North and South America Other 
x United Nica- Colom- Aus- Phil- 
aire States Canada Mexico ragua bia tralia india J: All other 


Attica Ghana Z Ie lapan ippines 
29,245,273 724,051 140, ne 449,843 2,078,567 146,061 112,340 188,137 754,866 105,776 243,027 606,730 9,047,879 


27,494,603 722.531 133, ‘175,750 1,954,340 132,557 85,051 215,876 554,278 105,390 188,274 572,250 9,962,213 
24,388,203 ‘614,007 130,603 126,886 1,698,992 134,454 82,639 265,195 Soe 101,114 "189,719 997,615 "10.992,852 
(052,252 1,653,611 "144.710 70,281 ‘908,864 ‘526,821 '90,826 143,503 502.5771 sei) 000 


22,937,820 523,889 103,21 
485° ‘22,936,018 532,473 91, (048,037 1,691,806 162,811 75,841 300,207 502,741 100,696 "197,643 501,210 10,943,809 
aoeemcee 480,884 80,418 1,100,347 1,733,609 212,709. 85,764 '257,070 ‘624,270 96,902 149,004 '558,554'11,044,728 
een 402,034 76,077 ‘998,832 1,735,077 202,003 73,947 ‘246,446 647,579 89,186 145,240 $86,531 ‘11,131,509 
91 [380 11644,265 190,364 61,086 269,369 596,910 ‘84,781 127,626 '535,166'1 1,245,850 
782 '1{627,477 195,991 59,994 '510,439 547,591 78,834 "102,339 753,452 12,398,632 
,686 2,081,280 214,349 54,984 472,674 866,815 71,935 104,136834,439 15,168,822 
2/363,411 198,177 46,428 438,579 983,522 70,158 100921 812,333 15,637,356 
}058,784 2'614,300 205,000 34,000 735,000 1,200, 000 68,600 103,519 772; 931 15,969,361 


iy 





U.S, and World Silver Production 


Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Interior Department 
Largest production of silver in the United States i in 1915—74,961,075 fine ounces. ‘ 
United States World Year United States World 


Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. Fine ozs, Value . Fine ozs. 
50,748,127 $19,538,000 248,708,426 1965.... _ $9,806,033 $51,469,201 257,415,000 
45,924,454 33,008,000 220704231 1970... 45,006,000. - 79,697,000 310,891,000 
69,585,734 49,483,000 275,387,000 1975.... 34,938,000 154,424,000 303,112,000 
29,063,255 20,667,200 162,000,000 1980.... . 32,329,000 667,278,000 339,382,000 
43,308,739 38,291,545 203,300,000  i962.... 40,248,000 319,975,000 381,533,000 . 
36,469,610 33,006,839 224,000,000 1983.... 43,415,000 496,671,000 292,268,000 


36,000,000 33,305,858 241,300,000 1984,... 44,440,000 361,773,000 398,554,000 


> 





110 Economics a Dow Jones Average; Stocks; NASDAQ; FDIC 
_ Dow Jones Industrial Average Since 1954 





High Year Low High Year Low 
Deo, 31 404,39 1954 Jan, 11 279,87 Dec. 29. 842.00 1970 6 631,16 
Dec, 30 488.40 1955 Jan, 17 28 950,82 1971 Nov. 23 797. 
if 6 521,05 1956 Jan. 23 462.35 Dec. 11 1036.27 1972 Jan, 26 889.15 
July 12 520,77 1957 22 419.79 Jan, 11 . 1051.70 1973 Dec. 5 788,31 
31 683.65 1958 Feb. 25 436.89 Mar. 13 891.66 1974 6 577.60 
Dec, 31 679.36 1959 Feb, 9 July 15 881.81 1975 Jan, 2 04 | 
Jan 5 685.47 1960 Oct, 25 666,05 Sept. 21 1014.79 1976 Jan, 2 71 | 
Dec. 13 734.91 1961 Jan 3 610.25 Jan, 999.75 1977 Nov. 2 800.85 | 
Jan. 3 726.01 1962 June 26 635.76 Sept. 8 907.74 1978 Feb, 26 742.12 
18 767.21 1963 2 646.79 Oct. 897.61 1979 7 796.67 
Nov, 18 891.71 1964 dan, 2 766.08 Nov, 20 1000.17 1980 Apr. 21 759,13. 
31 969.26 1965 June 28 0 Apr. 27 1024.05 1981 Sept, 25 oo 
Feb. 9 995,15 1966 Oct 7 744.32 Dec, 27 1070.55 1 Aug, 12 92 
Sept. 25 943,08 1967 Jan, 3 786,41 Nov, 29 1287.20 1983 Jan. 3 1027.04 
Dec, 3 985.21 1968 Mar. 21 625,13 Jan 6 1286,64 1984 July 24 1086.57 | 
May 14 968.85 1969 Dec. 17 769.93 July 19 1359.54 1985" Jan, 4 1184.96 
*As of 9/15/85 
Components of Dow Jones Industrial Average | 
Pee Papal Corp. Exxon Minn. Mi & Manuf. 
Aluminurn Co. of Amer. General Electric Owens-lllinois | 
American Brands General Foods Procter & Gamble 
American Can General Motors Sears Roebuck ‘ . | 
American Express pore _ Texaco 
Union Carbide | 
Bothlehom Steel iBha United Technologies | 
Chevron Fnerrationsl Pin al Steel | 
DuPont rational Paper festinghouse ¥ 
Eastman Kodak Merok Woolworth | 
Stocks Exchanges | 
N.Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Yearly volumes Yearly volumes 
Year Stock Bonds Year Stock Bonds 
shares par values shares par values | 
1900 136,981,000 $579,293,000 1950 524,799,621 $1,112,425,170 
1905 260,569,000 . 1,026,254,000 1960 i 766,693,818 1,346,419,750 
1910 163,705,000 634,863,000 1970 2,937,359,448 4,494,864,600 
1915 172,497,000 961,700,000 1975 4,693,427,000 5,178,300,000 
1920 636, 9,868, 1979 * 8,185,914,000 4,087,890,000 
1925 459,717,623 3,427, 042,21 0 1980 11,852,294,000 5,190,304,000 
1929 1,124,800,410 2; '996 398,000 1981 11,853,740,659 §,733,071,000 
1930 810,632,546 2,7 301 ‘800 1982 16,458,036,768 7,155,443,000 
1935 981,635,762 3,399,458,000 1983 21,589,576,997 . Weueeast 000 
1940 207,699,749 1,669,438,000 1984 23,071 ‘031, 447 182,291 ‘000 


A. 1983 survey by the New York Stock Exchange found that 42.4 million Americans owned individual ont or stock mu- 
tual funds in U.S. corporations. The median age of these investors was 34, and 57% of them were women, 


American Stock Exchange Transactions 


Yearly volumes Yearly volumes Yearly volumes 
Year Stock Bonds’ Year Stock Bonds' Year Stock Bonds' 
shares prino, amts, shares prince, amts. shares princ. amts, — 
1929 pit 140,375 $513,551,000 1950 107,792,340 $47,549,000 1981 1,343,400,220 $301, 4 
1930 “aeaeh tar 663,541,000 1960 286,039,962 $2,670,000 1982  1,485,831,536 
1940 ae A} oo 303,902,000 1970 843,116,260 641,270,000 1983 2,081,270,000 1 
1946 . 167,398,000 1980  1,626,072,625 355,723,000 1984 1,545,010,000 37 ; 
(1) Corporate ‘ ; 
NASDAQ Reports Record Volume ; y 
NASDAQ, The National Association of Securities Dealers Automated peli a turnover volume of 15.1 bil- 
lion shares in 1984. This was a decline of 5% over 1983. The number of companies with shares traded in this market was 


cee 4,000 by the end of 1984, making NASDAQ te third-largest market in the world, after the New York and Tokyo ex- 
changes. 





Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 


The primary purpose ade (neu Insurance Corporation (FDIC) sto insure deposit in all banks approve fr insurance cov. 
er benefits under the Federal Depost Insurance functions of the FDIC are to pay off depositors of insured banks 
ie peas aeie made to pay depositors’ claims, to act as receiver for all national banks placed in 
pape nm ap placed in recel when sepcinian mews receiver by state authorities, and to prevent the continuance or development of 


and unsound banking practices, The FDIC's entire income consists of aero tag ite and income from Pai i 
ceives no appropriations from Congress. It may borrow from the U.S, Treasury not on outstandin, ne » but has no! 
borrowings since it was organized in fie The J RDIC surplus (Deposit Insurance Fund) as “a, bee 31, 1984 was $17.2 billion. 











j 
. 
i The Federal Reserve System is the central bank for the 
| United States. The system was established on December 23, 
| 1913, originally to give the country an elastic currency, to 
ide facilities for discounting commercial paper, and to 
. rove the supervision of banking. Since then, the System’s 
| fesponsibilities have been broadened and, through the moni- 
. toring of money and credit growth, it helps work toward 
_ Sustainable economic growth and price stability. 
The Federal Reserve System consists of the Board of Gov- 
p! rs; the 12 District Reserve Banks and their branch of- 
_ fices; the Federal Open Market Committee; and, the mem- 
ber banks. Several advisory councils help the Board meet its 
Varied responsibilities. 
The hub of the System is the seven member Board of 
Governors i in Washington, The members of the Board are 
” "appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, to 
serve 14-year terms. The President also appoints the Chair- 
™man and Vice-Chairman of the Board from among the 
_ board members for 4-year terms that may be renewed. Cur- 
rently, the board members are: Paul A. Volcker, ec enage 
"Preston Martin, Vice Chairman; Henry C. Wallich; 
i Charles Partee; Martha R. Seger: Emmett J. Rice. 
_ The Board is the policy-making body. In addition to its 
policy making resj he drei it supervises the budget and 
‘aap of the Reserve Banks, approves the merece 





5 heir presidents and appoints 3 of each District Bank’s 
3 veal including the chairman and vice chairman of each 
é Reserve Bank’s board. 
The 12 Reserve Banks and their branch offices serve as 
Day decentralized portion of the System, carrying out day-to- 
operations such as circulating currency and coin, pro- 
q ing fiscal agency functions and payments mechanism ser- 
vices, The District Banks are located in Boston, New York, 
‘Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
¢ Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas and San Francisco. 





The System’s principal function is monetary policy, which 


it controls using three tools: reserve requirements, the dis- 
count rate and open market operations. Uniform reserve re- 
quirements, set by the Board, are applied to the transaction 
‘accounts and nonpersonal time deposits of all depository 
‘institutions, Responsibility for setting the ‘discount rate (the 
interest rate at which depository institutions can borrow 
money from the Reserve Banks) is shared by the Board of 
Governors and the Reserve Banks. Changes in the discount 

Tate are recommended by the individual Boards of Directors 







_ Of the Reserve Banks and are subject to approval by the 


Board of Governors. The most important tool of monetary 
policy is open market operations (the purchase and sale of 
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‘Federal Reserve System 


government securities). Responsibility for influencing the 
cost and ayailability of money and credit through the pur- 
chase and sale of government securities lies with the Federal 
Open Market Committee (FOMC). This committee is com- 
posed of the 7 members of the Board of Governors, the pres- 
ident of the Federai Reserve Bank of New York, and 4 other 
Federal Reserve Bank presidents, who serve on a rotating 
basis as voting members of the committee. The committee 
bases its decisions on current economic and financial devel- 
opments and outlook, setting yearly growth objectives for 
key measures of money supply and credit. The decisions of 
the committee are carried out by the Domestic Trading 
Desk of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

The Federal Reserve Act prescribes a Federal Advisory 
Council, consisting of one member from each Federal Re- 
serve District, elected annually by the Board of Directors of 
each of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. They meet with the 
Federal Reserve Board at least four times a year to discuss 
business and financial conditions and to make advisory rec- 
ommendations, 

. The Consumer Advisory Coon is a statutory body, in- 
cluding both consumer and creditor representatives, which 
advises the Board of Governors on its implementation of 
consumer regulations and other consumer-related matters, 
Following the passage of the Monetary Control Act of 1980, 
the Board of Governors established the Thrift Institutions 
Advisory Council to provide information and views on the 


- special needs and problems of thrift institutions. The group 


is. comprised of representatives of mutual savings banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and credit unions. 

This piece of legislation also extended access to Federal 
Reserve discount and borrowing privileges and other ser- 
vices to all depository institutions. The act required the Fed- 
eral Reserve to set a schedule of fees for its services. And, it 
was through this act that the Depository Institutions Dereg- 
ulations Committee (DIDC) was formed to provide for the 
orderly elimination of the limitations on the maximum rate 
of interest and dividends which may be paid on deposits by 
commercial banks, mutual savings banks, and savings and 
loan associations. Congress intended that the phase-out be 
completed by March 31, 1986. DIDC consists of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the Chairman. of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the Chairman of the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration Board, each of whom has one vote, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency who is a nonvoting members, 
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Largest Banks Outside the U.S, 


Source: 500 Largest Banks in the Free World, compiled by the American Banker, New York. (Copyright 1985) Based on deposits Dec. 31, 1984, or nearest 










fiscal year-end. 
a 
4 Bank, country Deposits 
Daiichi Bank Ltd., Tokyo; Japan. .... $95,096,963 
_ Fuji Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan (Sart te rane eee ge 304,209 
_ Sumitorno Bank Ltd., Osaka, Japan... ...5, 89,873,361 
Mitsubishi Bank Ltd., T HW ADBIV. cose! ches ate 87,324,124 
. Credit Mutuel, Paris, France ....... 84,827,643 
de Paris, France .......-. 82,831,989 
. a Bank Ltd., Japan. . sees ee 2 80,928,359 
Lyonnais, Paris, France... ........ 524, 
Societe Generale, Paris,France.......... 75,821,854 
London, WK. ere sean so 73,714,652 
Norinchukin Bank, T: (0, Jay tote Cea Beat 73,311,156 
Maier Caricmoun. essa 
japan, YO, f 
Deutsche Bank, Frankfurt, Ge 67,310,193 
_ Midland Pank Pic, London, U.K, 65,427, 
Tokai ow oe hes ic me 65,038,461 
: 037,437 
oh Coruta. poniaay Canada - 58,967,142 
erm Shed Bank of Japan Ltd., Tokyo, Jae Senses 
Trust & Banking Corp., Tokyo, Japan . 56,409,319 
of Tokyo, Ltd, Japan... ......0.04. 573,030 


(thousands of U.S, dollars) 


Bank, country Deposits 
bap dics! Trust & Banking Co., Ltd, Osaka, Ja- 

aioe kee Can eta Be Et herr mp aaC aay $52,055,661 
Drosinor Bank, Frankfurt, Germ He Ah ek Mle 51,960,512 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking nee Hong 

WONG) TIONG KONG. v2 ka ae tnd ace Bhs 51,705,835 
Bank of Montreal, Canada .,.........., 50,670,251 
Taiyo Kobe Bank, Ltc meat apie ‘Sith Se aes ost 48,120,766 
Lloyds Bank Plc, London, UK... eo ee ee 46,870,020 
Mitsui Trust & Dele Se He Tokyo, Japan . 46,481,199 
rsa Imperial Bank of Commerce, ‘oronto, 

CONROE i355 iielics seagate bees ‘ 45,090,906 
Daiwa Banis ‘Lid., ‘Osaka, A eee eae 44,860,497 
Union Bank of Switzerland, urich, Switzerland, . 43,630,611 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale, Duessel- 

GOK, BTINGNY Sire bs iseetint, oket ole) 41,562,731 
Swiss Bank Corp., Basle, Switzerland . 40,761,781 
Yasuda oe & Banking Co. Ltd, , Tokya, Japan « 40,465,641 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Canada 39,889,677 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, Rome, Italy . 39,837,910 
Bayerische Vereinsbank, Munich eh, Germa 36,938,896 
Standard Chartered Bank, London, U.K.. 36,644,737 
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Largest U.S, Commercial Banks 

Source: Largest Commercial Benks in US., compiled by the American Banker, New York. (Copyright 1985) Based on deposits Dec. 31, 1984. fi 
(thousands) 
Rank Deposits Rank Deposits © 
Bank of America tae ‘&SA, San Francisco . . $88,167,000 First por scay t= ths Bank NA, Newark, NJ... ... . $5,735,478 © 
Citibank NA, New York .........-+... 79,551,000 Comerica Bank-Detrot .........-....- 5,512,253 : 
Chase Manhattan Bank NA, ‘ork 59. i Seattie i 5,469,045 — 
Hanover Trust Co., New York 5,465,559 — 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., New York 5,333,788 © 
Bank, New York ..........- 5,171,956 / 
Pacific National Bank, Los Angeles 5,145,043 — 
Bankers Trust Co., VEN Sa se core 4,953,320 P 
First National Bank, Nsiey tid erat 4,910,866 — 
Wells Fargo Bank NA, San Francisco . . 4,850,226 — 
Bank, Francisco . 4,848,037 — 
Marine Midland Bank NA, Buffalo, N.Y. . 4,795 L 
Continental Illinois Nat'l B&T Co., Chicago 4,720,618 © 
Interstate Bank of CA, Los Angeles 4,706,313 — 
Mellon Bank NA, Pittsburgh. .......... 683,775 f 
Irving Trust Co., teen Votic (ortstcie, et aae 4518,912 | 
Bank of New York 2.020.002.2020. 4 j 
Dal Sea otate ates MEE 4,473,747 © 
Republic National Bank New York. ...... 4,433, } 
National Bank of Detrot............. 4,399,824 — 
Southeast Bank NA, Miami. .......... ; 4,370,787 © 
Valiey National Bank, Phoenix ......... 7,415,759 Florida National Bank, Jacksonville ...... 4,363,475 © 
NCNB National bank of = C., Charlotte . 7,293,063 First Union National Bank, Charlotte, N.C... . 4,339,697 | 
interFirst Bank DallasNA..........-. 7,105,781 First Interstate Bank of NA, Portland . 4,203,998 — 
Pecans Wostnrister Bank USA, New York . 7,019,218: — Hunti it Bank, Ohio. . 4; 7 
OS 6,775,313 Riggs Bank, Washi Dias « 4,173,672 — 
Wachovia B&T Co, NA, Winston-Salem, N.C.. 6 486,164 Maryland National Bank, Baltimore ...... 4, 173, 161 © 
Seattle-First National Bank ...........- 6,459,583 First Pennsylvania Bank NA, Philadelphia. . . '903,222 i: 
Sovran Bank NA, Richmond .........-. eae NCNB National Bank of Florida, Tampa... . 3,848,812 | 

First City National Bank, Houston ....... {060,855 Bank of New NA, Boston....... 3,747,904 
Union Bank, Los Angeles. ........... Ht First Tennessee NA, Memphis... .. . 3,648,932 
European American Bank, New York ... . . 5,828,050 i 

Bank Suspensions and Failures 


Source: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 
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(a) No suspensions in years 1945-1954, 1962, 1968, 1974, 1977. 


All Banks in U.S.—Number, Deposits 
Source; Federal Reserve System 


Comprises all national banks in the United States and all state commercial banks, trust companies, mutual stock 
bank vat an nds ents, ad specs of tastaions hat are weated ao banks 6 the del bank upensay 


stock’ 











1968 cones 8 | 
| 

Number 
—F.R.S. members Nonmembers F.R.S. members I 


agencies. 
of banks a pe eae of dollars) 
Mu- 
Year Total ‘tual Total ; tual 
all sav- all sav- ; 
(As of June 30) banks | Total Natl State = Other | banks! Total Natl State Other 
1925........ 26,479 9538 8066 1,472 18,320 51,641 32,457 19,912 12,546 12,095 
1930. . = 8315 7,247 1,068 604 14,936 59,828 38,069 23,235 14834 9,117 12642 
1935........ 16047 6410 5,425 985 569 9, 51,149 34,938 22,477 12,461 6,381 
ee oan 14,955 6398 5,164 1234 551 8,008 70,770 51,729 33,014 18,715 10,631 8,410 
HONG ALG o> sa 14542 6840 5,015 1825 539 7,163 151,033 118378 76534 41,844 14413 18,242 
US ee 14,674 6885 4971 1914 527 7,262 163,770 122,707 82,430 40,277 21,137 
ee ee 14,309 6611 4,744 1867 525 7,173 208,850 154,670 56,034 27,310 26,870 
FL Ce 14,006 6217 4542 1675 513 7,276 249,163 179,519 116,178 63,341 35,316 34328 
9 a Se oe 14,295 6235 4803 1432 504 7,556 362,611 259,743 171,528 88215 889 
i 14,167 5805 4638 1167 496 7,866 502,542 346,289 254,322 91 - Begee 
1975,Dec.31 .. 15,108 5,787 4741 1,046 475 He 896,879 590,999 447,590 143,409 110,509 195,37 
1980,Dec.31 .. 15,145 5422 4,425 997 460 843,030 651,648 191,162 1 
1982,Dec.31 .. 14,934 5632 4580 1,052 386 Bate peers on 779,110 216,120 
1983,Dec.31 .. 14922 5821 4756 1,065 366 083,149 864,495 218,654 161,543 441 
1984,Dec.31 .. 14741 5973 4905 1,068 267 Bsor yoseeaet 169,910 945,028 — E 379 


oe ees 
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Bank Rates on Short-term Business Loans 


3 
| be ; : Souree: Federal Reserve System 
Percent per annum. Short-term loans mature within one year. 


| wy a 
| 
ia “ All size loans: Size of loan in $1,000 —— 
; Ave. a, 8 7 100 509 1,000 
a oS ONY. Other No SE SW. West 49 1099 to to anc 
} cities ©. NE. 499 999 over 
| 
| 
|; 








i 


1967 Aug. 1-15 5.95 5.66 6.29 §.92 5.92 6.01 6.02 » 658 646 616 5.89 5.72 
_ 1870 Aug. 1-15 850 824 B89 B47 849 853 8.54 $15 9.07 875 846 8.25 
_ 1974 May W415 17.08 11.65 11.09 10.88 10.82 11.19 1050 11.06 11.41 11.32 11.06 
_ 1975 May 816 7.88 8.37 8.00 8.70 834 8.33 957 910 852 6.18 7.90 
1976 Aug. 780 7.48 8.18 7.70 795° 7.75 6.15 885 9341 865 9.33 9.26 
; Nov. 7.28 6.88 762 7.28 751 7.33 752 856 922 845 913 8.69 
E. Size of Loan in $1,000" 
1 Allsizes 1-24 25-49 50-99 100-489 500-999 Sat = over 
| 1981 Feb. 19.91 19.59 19.53 19.77 20.18 20.87 
i. tviay 19.99 19.45 19.87 19.10 19.93 19.58 20. 71 
1982 Feb. 17.13 18.34 17.88 18.20 17.65 17.31 16.99 
| May 17.11 18.51 18.56 18.06 17.77 17.58 16.94 
| 1983 Feb. 10.20 14.44 13.57 13.40 12.71 11.59 981 
lhe! 2 May 10.30 13.86 13.68 12.62 11.87 11.34 9.87 
| 1984 Feb. 11.06 14.13 13.45 13.33 12.66 11.99 30.75 
Ye May 12.45 14.93 14.46 14.41 13:86 1337 12.12 
| 1985 Feb. 1010 14.08 13.15 12.92 12.09 11.31 9.64 
i May 9.92 13.80 13.04 12.91 12.42 11.18 9.39 
| 
} (1) In Feb. 1977, The Quarterly Interest Rate Survey was replaced by the Survey of Terms of Bank Lending (STBL). The STBL is con- 
(= (in ee neta Solelaee baie Seater ps eg ores sreveleenn el pte ional breakdown was discontinued at that 
| time. The last previous revision began with the survey period of Feb. 1971. Itincorporated a numberof fechnieal changes in coverage, sam 
| pling, and interest rate calculations. 
if USS. Industrial Corporations with Largest Sales in 1984 
\* Source; FORTUNE Magazine 
Ps I Income 
‘s Sales (or loss) z Sates {er loss) 
a oes (thousands) (thousands) Company - (thousands) (thousands) 
5 RAR Oe - $90,854,000 $5,528,000 — Allied 
Genera MTOR soo sa» 83,889,900 4,516,500 Unocal 





+ Ree et ee 56,047,000 1,268,000 Eastman Kodak. 
ini, ae 52,366,400 2,906,800 Boeing 





BEORAGO™ tii.5. = ale sasaci ee 47,334,000 306,000 Westingh 5 
eerrational Business Ma- Goodyear Tire & Rubber . 10,240,800 411,000 
Rees hfe eo. hes tenes 45,937,000 6,582,000 Philip Morris... . 2... - 10,137,800 888,500 
35,915,000 1,431,000 Dart&Kraft......... 9,758,700 455,800 
ba 33,187,500 1,969,900 McDonnell Douglas 9,662,500 325,300 
CHIC 5), k yayei'a 27,947,000 2,280,000 Union Carbide ....... 9,508,000 323,000 
26,949,000 2,183,000 Beatrice Foods. ...... 9,327,000 433,000 
26,798,000 1,534,000 ~- Rockwell international . 9,322,100 496,500 
24,686,000 567,000 ROOK. oer eae 8,971,300 490,500 
20,701,000 1,772,000 General Foods ....... 8,599,754 317,105 
19,572,700 2,380,000 RensCOs or oe 8,427,994 212,547 
18,274,000 493, AmeradaHess....... 8,277,184 170,455 
16,331,757 645,015 Ashland Oil... 2... 8,252,564 (172,478) 
15,537,000 810,000 Leckie e500 ocr alae 8,113,400 344, 
15,373,000 700 General Dynamics... . . 7,839,000 381,700 
14,779,000 631,000 Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
14,466,000 538,000 taGhuIng SN. ae - 7,705,000 773,000 
14,000,988 448,046 Goca-Cola ies es 7,363,993 628,818 
1 000 890,000 Georgia-Pacific. ...... 7,128,000 119,000 
11,802,000 1,210,000 RE Vaster orapep ts ethics 7,046,100 8 ) 
Sas 11,692,000 1,488, Consolidated Foods .. . . 7,000,310 188,441 
TNC | oi) 5k 11,418,000 585,000 WR. Grace... ... as 6,727,800 195,600 
Largest Corporate Mergers in U.S. 
{as of mid-1985) 
Acquirer Dollars Year Company Acquirer Dollars Year 
Chevron. 13.3bIn. 1984 Cities Service Occidental Petroleum 4 bin. 1982 
10.1 bin. 1984 Bel Oil Shell Oil 3.6bin. 1979 
7.4bin. 1981 ABCBroadcasting Capital Cities Comm. 35blin. 1985 
U.S. Steel 6.5 bin. 1981 Esmark Beatrice Foods _. 2.7 din. 1984 
Oil 5.7 bin. 1984 Continental Group Kiemit-Murdock 2.7 bin. 1984 
Santa Fe Railroad 5.2bIn. 1983 St. Joe Minerals Fiuor _ 26bIn. 1984 
4.3bin. 1981 Electronic Data : 
Elf Aquitaine “ 42bin. 1981 Systems General Motors 26bin, 1984 





2543 corporate acquisitions with a combined value of more than 122 billion dollars. Through May 
r peeacearid pgp 
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Average Paycheck by States in 1983 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S, Commerce Department 





State Average One-year State A 
Gain 1883 Wage Gain 
5.1% Montana ei RR SR 6 1 be 3.5 
2.9 5.0 
41 3.9 
5.4 6.3 
5.9 5.3 
41 $5 
6.4 6.3 
35 6.1 
5.1 29 
6.0 45 . 
49 2.3 
4.0 3.7 
44 4.3 
44 5.9 
3.0 62 
4.2 3.8 
34 5:3 
16 42 
49 38 
792 6.1 
“3 56 
. 1.6 
5.1 Cot 1.0 
3.9 i 45 
54 WYOMING: ose eae = TOGO 3 oie 0.8 








Effective Federal Minimum Hourly Wage Rates, 1950 to 1981, and Coverage in 1983 
br Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


(Employee estimates as of September 1983, except as indicated. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and subsequent amend- 
ments provide for minimum wage coverage applicable to specified nonsupervisory employment categories. Exempt from. coverage ~ 
are executives and administrators or professionals). Y 


Minimum Rates for Mini- 





Nonfarm Workers mum Nonsupervisory Employees, 1983 
Per- rates Subject to Ying wage rates 
Laws. cent, for 1966 
Effective Date prior avg 1966 farm Sex, Race, and j Shek Prior to and 
to earn- - and ; = Industry Total Total .of 19667 later*7 
1966' ings? later? ers‘ (1,000) (1,000) total (1,000) (1,000) 
van. 25,1950... . $.75 54 (x) ge Total..... +». 77,321 60,461 782 43,318 17,143 
Mar.1,1956 .... 1,00 52 (X) Malo iile cam 41,719 32,645 78.2 24976 7,669 
Sept. 3, 1961... . 1.15 50 Bs (X) Female......- 35,602 27,816 78.1 18,342 9,474 
Sept. 3, 1963... . 1.25 51 ) (X) White... . ... 67,829 53,066 78.2 38,703 14,363 
Feb. 1, 1967 .... 1.40 50 $1.00 $1.00 Blackandother.. 9,492 7,395 779 4615 2,780 
Feb. 1,1968 .... . 1.60 54 1.15 1.15. Black only, . . .. 8,657 6,757 78.1 4217 2, 
Feb.1,1969 .... () 0 1.30 1.30 Private Industry 67,731 57,868 854 43,318 1 
Feb. 1,1970 ... . ( ve 1.45 () Agriculture... .. 1,620 623 38.5 — 623 
Feb. 1,1971 .... (°) ip 1.60 () Mining ....... 892 99.6 _- 
May 1,1974 .... 2. 46 “4,90 1.60 Construction .- 3,853 3,831 99.4 3, 606 
Jan.) 1975 2.10 45 2,00 1.80 ~ Manufacturing 16,916 16,448 97.2. 16,342 106 
Jan. 1,1976 .... 2,30 46 2.20 2.00 Transp. 
Jan. 1, 1977 (5) () 2.30 2.20 utilities... .... 4499 4,468 99.3 4,390 78 
Jan. 1, 1978 2.65 2.65 .65 Wholesale trade 4532 3,613 79.7 3,378 
Jan, 1, 1979 2.90 45 2.90 2.90 Retailtrade . 13,920 11,587 83.2 6, 113 5,474 
Jan, 4,1 ies 3.10 45 3.10 3.10 Finance, insu iy 
Jan.1,1981 .... 3.35 43 3.35 3.35 realestate . 470 3 75.8 3,427 140 
a2 Service... . 25. 15,163 11,790 77.8 5,551 6,239 
Private households 1,627 1,049 64.5 — 1,049 
Government?.. 9, 27.0 — 2,593 
as ) Not applicable. (1) Applies to workers covered prior to 1961 Amendments and, after Sept. 1 to workers covered by 1961 — 
Rates set by 1961 Amendments were: Sept. 1961, $1.00; Sept. 1984, $1. 15; Sd Sere 1965, vt 1.25. (2) Percent of 
reel Wierd hacky earnings of production workers in manufacturing. (3) ies to workers newly covered by Amendments of 
$906, 1974, and 1977, and Title IX of Education Amendments of 1972. (4) I coverage we 1966, 1974, eee 1977 Amend- 
ments. (5) No change in rate. (6) Currently employed workers subject to criteria in effect Apel 1966 Ame 
Area eipieg Pe tecbloala Me less than $250, font hed prior to tne ves ‘enaients ft ‘prior to the 1966 ‘menarent, ae 
luded if part of enterprises su to criteria estab! to 1 mendments. employed workers subject ; 
provisions. (8) Federal, State, aa ieea eee ¥ a 5 eG 
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U.S, Currency and Coin 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department (June 30, 1984) 
Amounts in Circulation and Outstanding 
| Less amounts held by: > 
F Amounts In United States Federal Reserve Amounts 
circulation Treasury Notes' Z outstanding 
Currency rf : : 4 
Federal Reserve Notes’... . . . $187,637 ,075,048 $3,527,962 $27,727 744,624 $159,906,072,442 
United States Notes ........ 322,059,016 27,490,939 0 295,048,077 
Mota No Longer Issued... . . 273,448,105 203,353 45,451 273,199,301 
diem harrserat nets saiew ee asi $188,233,062,169 $30,952,274 $27,727,744,624 $160,474,319,820 
Dol PAE ect named essay he 2,024,703,898 — $362,346,322 $113,625,233 1,548,732,343 
Fractional Coins... sve. 13,490,742,000 130,411 ,569° 323,798,451 13,036,531 ,980 
Total . Sere aiid Paanas 15,515,445,698 492,757,691 437,423,684 14,585,264,323 
Total currency ‘and Petol) Ree Bee LN = $203,748,508,067 $523,170, 165 $28,165,213, 759 $175,059,584,143 
Currency in Circulation by Denominations y 
; Total ~ Currency 
Denomination - currency in Federal Reserve U.S. no longer 
circulation Notes' Notes issued 
; 1 Dollar $3,711,519,311 $3,557, ve 055 $143,481 $153,528,775 
i 2 Dollars 700,100,832 566,989,722: 133,098,066 ¥ 13,044 
a 5 Dollars 4,757,191,895 » 4,605,381 385 112,643,810 39,166,700 
10 Dollars 11,328,418,110 11 ‘303 055, 680 5,950 25,356,480 
. 20 Dollars : 49,171,039,020 49,150,753,400 3,380 20,282,240 
{ 50 Dollars 19) 905; ;858, "950 19,894,123,200 = 11,733,750 
= 100 Dollars 70, 557,111,100 70,485,392,500 49,153,300 22,565,300 
‘ §00 Dollars - 166,338, ‘000 ‘ 156,146,500 _ 191,500 
1,000 Dollars 181 ‘434 ‘000 181,223,000. _- 211,000 
, 5,000 Dollars- 1,830,000 1,780,000 _ * 50,000 
! 10,000 Dollars « 3,480,000 3,380,000 _ 100,000 
Fractional parts $ 487 — ’ _ 487 
_ Partial notes¢ 115 eee 25 
_ Total currency $160,474,319,820 $159,906,072,442 $295,048,077 $273,199,301 
Comparative Totals of Money in Circulation — Selected Dates ; 
: Amounts Per Amounts Per , Amounts Per 
Date {in millions) Capita’ Date (in millions) capita® Date — (in millions) capita’ 
- une 30,1984  $175,059.5° $739.85 June 30, 1960 $32,064.6 $177.47 June 30, 1930 $4,522.0 $36.74 
June 30, 1983 162,027.1 691.74 June 30, 1955 30,229.83 182.90 June 30, 1925 4,815.2 41.56 © 
dune 30, 1981 138,080.2 600.86 June 30, 1950 27,156.3 179.03 June 30, 1920 5,467.6 51.36 
June 30, 1975 81,196.4 380.08 June 30, 1945 26,746.4 191.14 June 30, 1915 3,319.6 33.01 
dune 30, 1970 §4,351.0 39. June 30, 1940 7,847.5 59.40 June 30, 1910 3,148.7 34.07 
June 30, 1965 39 719, 8 204.14 June 30, 1935 _. 5,567.1 43,75 


; (1) Issued on and after July 1, 1929. (2) Excludes coin sold to collectors at premium prices. (3) Includes $481,781,898 in 
"standard silver dollars. (4) Represents value of certain partial denominations not presented for redemption. (5) Based on Bu- 
eau of the Census’estimates of population. (6) Highest amount to date, 

a The requirement for a gold reserve against U.S. notes was repealed by Public Law 90-269 approved Mar. 18, 1968. Silver 
\ certificates issued on and after July 1, 1929 became redeemable from the general fund on June 24, 1968. The amount of secu- 
| tity after those dates has been reduced’ accordingly. 





U.S. Money i in Circulation, by Denominations 
Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. (millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department,.Financial Management Service 


og eat * Coin.and smail denomination Large denomination currency 

of incirc- | ‘ | 

“year ulation | Total Coin ~—s $1 $2 $5 $10 $20 | Total $50 en $500 $1,000" wets $10,000 
§,043 368 588 12 


4 27,741 19,305 1,554 1,413 64 2049 5998 8529 86,438 2,422 


1960 32869 23521 2,427 1,533 88 2,246 6691 10536 9 348 2815 5954 249 316 3 10 
1970 57,093 39,639 6,281 2,310 1386 3,161 9,170 18,581 17,454 4,896 12,084 215 252 3 4 
1975 86547 54866 8,959 2,809 1385 3,841 10,777 28,344 31 ‘681 8,157 - 231 39 175 204 2 4 
‘ 1978 114,645 66,693 10,739- 3,194 661 4,393 11,661 36,045 47; '952 11 279 36,306 167 194 2 4 
g 1979 125, 600 70,693 11,658 3,308 671 4,54911,894 38,613 54.907 12,585 41,960 164 192 2 4 
1980 137,244 73. 893 12,419 3499 677 4,635 11,924 40, 739 63,352 13,731 49,264 163. 189 2 3 
Seigniorage on Coin and Silver Bullion 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Financial Management Service 
Seigniorage is the profit fron coining money; iti is the difference between the monetary value of coins and their cost, includ- 
‘ ing the manufacturing expense. 
Fiscal year : Total Total 
Jan. 1, 1935-June 30, pens ene 2: a birt (763.84 1979 ; e ‘ 991,909,496.55 
1968 : 141 (339. 00' 71980 662,814,791.48 
1970 Ma “f prey 7. 884.01 1981 : 450,174,439.26 
1972 : 580,586,683.00 1982 390,407 804,91 
1974 i oe $20,706,638,49 1983 ie 477,479,387.58 
i. 1975 660, 898,070. 69 1984 498,371,724.09 





be Revised to include sionorage 0 on clad coins. _ Cumulative Jan. 1, 1935-Sept. 30,1984 . 11,890,541,452.61 
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United States Mint 


Source: United States Mint, U.S, Treasury Department 


The United States Mint was created by Act of Apmil 2, 
1792, which established our national coinage system. Ini- 
tially, operations were conducted at Philadelphia, then the 
nation’s capital. Supervision of the Mint was 2 function of 
the secretary of state, but in 1799, it became an independent - 
agency reporting directly to the president. The Mint was 
made a statutory bureau of the Treasury Department in 
1873, with a director appointed by the president to oversee 
its operations from headquarters offices in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, D.C. 

The Mint manufactures all U.S. coins and distributes 
them through the Federal Reserve banks and branches. The 
Mint also maintains physical custody of the treasury’s mon- 
etary stocks of gold and silver, moving, storing and releasing 
from custody as authorized. There are 6 field facilities. 
Mints are located in Philadelphia and Denver; the San Fran- 
cisco Assay Office and San Francisco Old Mint perform 
coinage operations and numismatic functions; two deposito- 
ries, one at Fort Knox, Ky., for the storage of gold, and the 
other at West Point, N.Y., where gold and silver are stored 
and coinage is produced by congressional authorization. A 
museum is maintained at the San Francisco Old Mint. 

The traditional 90% silver coinage was phased out and 
cupronickel clad coinage introduced when the Coinage Act 
of 1965 removed all silver from the dime and quarter and 
reduced the silver content of the half dollar to 40%. In 1970, 
legislative action removed the remaining silver from the half 
dollar and in providing for the resumption of dollar coinage, 
directed that both denominations produced for circulation 


also be cupronickel clad metal. Changes in the design, 
weight and size of the standard silver dollar were approved 
by Congress in 1978, and beginning in 1979, a ler cu- 
pronickel dollar coin bearing the likeness of Susan B. 
Anthony and the Apollo II moon landing was released. 

A change in the composition of the cent was effected in 
1982, when as an economy measure “the current copper- 
plated zinc cent was introduced to replace the traditional 
95% copper cent. 

The Mint manufactures and sells bronze medals of a na- 
tional character, produces numismatic coins and coin sets, 
and as scheduling permits, manufactures coinage for foreign 
governments. Recent special numismatic coinage includes 
congressionally authorized 90% silver half dollars marking 
the 250th anniversary of George Washington’s birth, and 
90% gold $10 coins and two 90% silver dollars dated 1983 
and 1984, respectively, for the 1984 Olympic Summer 
Games at Los Angeles. The $10 gold coin was the first gold 
coin struck by the Mint in more than 50 years. Authorized 
by congress for release in 1985 are 3 commemorative coins 
for the centennial in 1986 of the Statue of Liberty. Sur- 
charges from the cupronickel clad half dollars, silver 
dollars and 90% gold $5 coins are to be used to restore and 
renovate the Statue of Liberty and immigration facilities at 
Ellis Island, N.Y., and ensure the continued upkeep and 
maintenance of these national sites. 

: Domestic coin production for the calendar year 1984 aes 
lows: 


Domestic Coinage Executed During Calendar Year 1984 






Denomination Philadelphia Denver West Point Total value Total Pieces 
Dollars—non-silver —to— —o— —o— —0— —o~— 
Subsidiary 3 
Half dollars $ 13,014,500.00 $ 13,131 ,079.00 -0- $ 26,145,579.00 52,291 ae 
- Quarter doliars 169,136,250.00 136,620,766,00 -0- 305,757,016.00 1,223,028, 
Dimes 85,666,900.00 70,480,397.60 -0- 156,147,297.60 1,561,472,976 
Total suseny $267,817,650.00 $220,232,242.60 -0- $488,049,892.60 2,836,792,198 
inor 
Five-cent pieces $ 37,338,450.00  $ 25,883,757.30 -0- $ 63,222,207.36 1,264,444,146 
One-cent pieces" 61,148,640.00 55,692,389,06 $20,362,150.00 137,203,179.06  13,720,317,906 
Total minor, ~ $98,487,090.00 = $ 81,576,146.36 $20,362,150. 00 $200,425,386.36 14,984,762,052 
Total domestic coinage $366,304,740.00 $301,808,388.96 $20,362,150.00 $688,475,278.96  17,821,554,250 
Portraits on U.S. Treasury Bills, Bonds, Notes and Savings Bonds 
Denomination Pastids od bonds Treas. biils Treas. bonds Treas. notes 
ys OP Ly ti entre gene Mpg ae) eRe es GO Mek ay Rp CMC ok oC SNR SL eRe cance Say ae 
BO tease g)ctb Ht D. 5: Roosevelt Fon ay eyeicke “eee aly gical Sun Vanes Ket SOHGISON sik, oe cue, aval'e Cv uel aire lau hates aa 
Sit A len tose DiC tT | netball ar alg earls Rate Si cc gD eh ne eae roe RO Pay Dey st 
OD roti taees Glsenhower 2s eee as cece ae he UEORSOR Fo Patir fac Sas ar es, ae aR ae nae ee 
y1]t oot anise Oo Cn) ee yee anes OR Rr RM EER iat OTe Te Meaty Swe R Hct Rr 
BOD Graal avails MIC.) rebate © Ramet sat nee pe eee ey tic y LC amt ta VNESESIVUONY (can si oh en ole! ested aad Neate SR 
FOCO.2:, seer T. Roosevelt... 2.0... H. McCulloch ...... weal » aris ats Fol inna INGOT Re | cena ray 
[301 Seer Sere McKinley. ......0.-- J.G. Carlisle f 
40,000 <-scun ncn Cleveland .......... J.Sherman.......- level 
50,000 ? ae AGS. siyae wrebaewt «x Ronee von 
AD OOO Mois cit jens are whee males 
1,000,000, 
100,000, ;000. . 
500,000,000. . 


Large Denominations of U.S, Currency Discontinued 


The largest denomination of United States currency now 

being issued is the $100 bill. Issuance of currency in denomi- 
nations larger than $100 was discontinued in 1969. 

As large denomination bills reach the Federal Reserve 


Bank they are removed from circulation. 

Because some of the discontinued currency is expected to’ 
be in the hands of holders for many years, the description of 
the various denominations below is continued: 


Amt. Portrait Embellishment on back Amt. Embellishment on back 
$i Washington Great Seal of U.S, $ 100 Franklin Hall 
2 Jefferson Signers of Declaration 500 Mckinley . Omate denominational marking 
5 Lincoln Lincoln Memorial 1,000 Cleveland Omate denominational 
10 Hamilton U.S. Treasury 5,000 Madison denominational 
1 ieee rong von House iog aon Ornate denominational marking — 
ison 


50 Gran S. Capitol 10 
*For use only in transection between Federal Reserve System and Treasury Department. 


Orrrate denominational actin 





MANUFACTURES AND MINERALS 


General Statistics for Major Industry Groups 


¢ 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


The estimates for 1982 in the following table are based upon information extracted from a series of 443 preliminary reports 


issued as part of the 1982 Census of Manufactures program. Vales 


All employees Production workers added 
Industry bi 
Number Payroll Number Manhours Wages mifr.! 
(1,000) (millions) (1,000) (millions) (millions) (millions) 
Food and kindred products. ....... 1,493.6 26,073.7 1,048.2 2,036.1 16,409,.8 80,794.7 
prOpaCCS Products; os ee ee S95 i 1,323.4 45.4 > 83.7 957.1 6,429.6 
Textile mill products... .......... 720.7 9,242.4 617.7 1,117.5 6,976.2 19,463.2 
Apparel, oth. textile prods. .... 2... 1,188.8 12,113.9 1,007.7 1,803.3 8,826.3 25,639.9 
Lumber and wood products......... 577.6 8,437.2 480.4 896.9 6,439.7 17,321.0 
Fumiture and fadures ..-......... 4349 — 6,076.0 349.5 648.5 4,179.2 12,668.7 
Paper and allied products.......... 602.6 12,893.7 459.1 919.5 9,018.0 32,366.7 
Printing and publishing... .-...... 1,293.5 22,687.1 712.6 1,316.1 11,2872 49,351.6 
Chemicals, allied products ......... 865.4 20,675.0 504.1 994.9 10,463.9 80,032.3 
Petroleum and coal products........ 151.2 4,339.2 99.2 205.0 2,612.8 26,740.3 
ober, misc. plastics prod. ........ 680.0 11,576.1 521.7 996.8 7,684.5 26,005,.9 
Leather, leather products. ......... 200.7 2,216.0 172.3 306.2 1,625.2 5,230.3 
Stone, clay, glass products......... §30.1 10,067.9 407.5 794.5 7,153.9 24,853.9 
Primary metal industries... ... . :... BAG 20,590.3 638.5 1,167.4 14,460.1 49,550.6 
Fabricated metal products ....... . 1,449.7 28,106,2 1,065.8 2,057.0 16,339.3 61,558.2 
_. Machinery, exceptelectric ........ 2,176.6 46,644.2 1,346.9 2,576.4 24,903.9 111,393.7 
Electric, electronic equip... 2... ... (924.7 98,713.9 1,200.9 2,274.6 19,369.9 79,720.4 
Transportation equipment......... 1,618.1 41,181.0 1,069.5 2,056.3 24513.8 82,938.2 
Instruments, related prods...... 2... 621.6 12,837.0 362.3 693.3 5,896.0 31,493.8 
Misc. manufacturing indus.......... 382. §,641.7 280.4 522.6 3,406.3 13,953.51 
Administrative and auxiliary? ...... ; 1,286. 38,364.4 a — — _ 
Allindustries, total... ........ 19,111.4 379,800.3 12,389.7 23,526.6 204,523.1 837,506.5 


(1) A new instruction for reporting inventory data was introduced for 1982. Initially, this led to some confusion in the reporting of in- 
ventories. Because of the need to evaluate these data, the 1982 value added figures, which were computed based on. these inventory data, 
Were suppressed in the preliminary report series. The final report series, which is scheduled to be issued by May 1985, will contain these 


figures, 3 
On addition to the employment and payroll for operating manufacturing establishments, manufacturing concerns reported separately for 
central administrative offices or auxiliary units {e.g.. research laboratories, storage warehouses, power plants, garages, repair shops, etc.) 


which serve the manufacturing establishments of a company rather than the public. 


Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 


Clothing and shoes 

Gasoline and oil 

Other nondurable goods 
Fuel oif and coal. . . . 
Other 


Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department (p — preliminary) 


il index 
100 


All 
employees 
16,882,000 
16,796,000 
18,062,000 


19,367,000— 


18,323,000 
20,505,000 
21,040,000 
20,285,000 
20,170,000 
18,781,000 
18,434,000 
19,412,000 
19,403,000 
19,372,000 
19,399,000 
19,375,000 
19,409,000 
19,524,000 


Production 
workers 
13,288,006 
12,586,000 
13,484,000 
14,044,000 
13,043,000 
14,734,000 
15,068,000 
14,214,000 


14,020,000 


12,742,000 
12,530,000 


13,310,000 


13,223,000 
13,187,000 
13,209,000 
13,182,000 
-13,212,000. 
13,310,000 


Payro 
19) 


31.5 
35.4 
45.1 
58.6 
76.8 
113.6 
125.2 
126.8 
137.8 
130.1 


154.7 
155.9 
158.7 


Avg. weekly 

earnings 
$75.30 
89.72 
107.53 
133.33 
190,79 
249.27 
269.34 
288.62 


Avg. hourly 
earnings 
$1.85 
2.26 


Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U.S. 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis; U.S. Commerce Department 


men 





(billions of dollars) 


1979 


1,507.2 


117 


1980 


1,849.1 


1982 
245.1 
108.7 


68.2 
4368 
1,984.9 


Avg. hrs. 


1983 
279.8 
129.3 
104.1 

46.4 
801.7 
416.5 
127.0 


2,155.9 


1984 
318.8 
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U.S. Nonfuel Mineral Production 


Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Interior Department 


Production as measured by mine shipments, sales, or marketable production (including consumption by producers) 


Metals 
ay ore and concentrate ..... short tons, antimony content 
COR A PUre Re Fee thousand metric tons, dried equivalent 
oppo {recoverable content of ores, etc.) .....-5, pene tons 
Gola (recoverable content of ores, etc.).......-.- y ounces 
“Iron ore, usable (excluding byproduct iron sinter) thousand pas tons, 
gross weight 

iron oxide pigments, crude... ee ee short tons 
Lead (recoverable content of ores, ete.). .- 1... es metric tons 
Manganiferous ore (5% to 35% Mn)... .. short tons, gross weight 
MBE CRIM Gis a 222 Soo oar Se rapa telnet ci Me tain tanta bis 76-pound flasks 
Molybdenum (content of concentrate)... ..... thousand pounds 
Nickel (content of ore and concentrate)... .......% short tons 
Silver (recoverable content of ores, etc.) . . . thousand troy ounces 

Titanium concentrate: 

MONA Ss Seige ary teaeiont: baad ae short tons, gross weight 
Tungsten ore and concentrate . . . . thousand pounds contained W 
Vanadium (recoverable in ore and concentrate)... .. . short tons 
Zine (recoverable content of ores, etc.) ......-..- metric tons 


Combined value of beryllium, magnesium chloride for magnesium 
metal, platinurt-group metals (1980), rare-earth metals, tin, 
pitt eae): zircon concentrate, and values indicated by 


sym 
Total metals 


Nonmetals (except fuels) 
AD ASIVO SURGE ie Tac alstay up tats Niallewy exuaaRe eS short tons 
fae 5 (ot NR SEE Re ane © RU LT Pest ee SFE ARTA Se metric tons 
TT PR an: SIC ROAR re Pte” aay SPER YRC SV lo 
ONONITHNOTSIS Ai moras 3a KAS Toe eerie he 2 ela CRs do 
BORUG AS SACS Fie eases ote AREA terERO RS: Oo thousand pounds 
Calon chiara: 6 oc< 5. -..-2. a) sop ae eeu ht Coates sabe short tons 
Cement: 
Niasoniny. 80 S25, SRA SES ae thousand short tons 
Potlang:. Pee. ie ta at Me os elena eee 
OVS eos oa nee Pee ARPA AER BUTS) Fes en do 
DiALOM a etee yj: fa sce Petts hE RR SE ay are tiaa do 
SAR cep Ns eon Cpeua rere Wilh witeken aRema eee wanes had aera do 
RIOF SERS sie 3) aig, me Tee st bly a etd MER otha! os occa ie EN ees do 
Garnet(abrasive) soe ee Si a escent do 
GEM SIONOSO) ei seiic Sp peice o csrae eas ope ee pital fare te RL ORC 
GUVBSUT TS MeN eral exci aire eon elie) greet thousand short tons 
Helium: 
SO Ss, Siw Cohen million cubic feet 
CRAB Ala 2 niece ar a atte ane Kn 
es ec AMG ene = 9. = rah epee apn, Ng, 'A thousand short tons 
Nira abl Compounds As aoe ede short tons 
SOLED SSS a eres cage ne weal: bce teee do 
i: ese Re dca Sh oh ce PPE arin Speed bam Reteralesery va do 
eA CL ay BRC RECs ary een. eae) Cilcie yeee ieee short tons 
Phosphates 7OcK)..’-.' ery se sa bi oe ole thousand metric tons 
Potassium salts. ........ thousand metric tons, KO equivalent 
PUBICE Vestapcpos- acsienk. «iam er o RO AeRneme the thou: short tons 
Pyrites Arse) 2 Vos) Sigs ticee pe etbn a rk scot thousers metric tons 
SSA IR aie tach a etre etki Soya net atau he RL thousand short tons 
Sand and gravel (construction)... . . w at ot ARE SL ea SOMES do. 
Sand and gravel (industrial) 2... de ee re teniie do 
Sodium sulfate (natural). 2.4... De ee ee do 
ERFER UUM fi: sys Saree ta Cs tniel oud Reddo ce Mie abc into Ss do 
SHORONCIDOPISION eS cs ek ayldrw de gap Dootaanel afm Wa be ecata do 
Sulfur; Frasch process .../.....,-.-. thousand metric tons 
poe and pyrophyllite....,---.....-.. thousand short tons 
BRSREIOW G2 Os STM Y, sachs ARGUES Serb) eva ThE pie ie Clete short tons 
MORTNCUMGS Tyihun ap ed Siac ace eeeb a, thousand short tons 


Combined value of aplite, asphalt (native), emery, graphite, helium 
ede lbe iodine, kyanite, lithium minerals, magnesite, marl - 
greensang), olivine, sodium carbonate (natural), staurolite, 


wollastonite, and values indicated bysymbolW, .......... 
Total nonmetals ..........05 ware ethiwee aid we: we 
WON CORAL 555s ntfs os Fahy capes aca oaiehe aia os 


1983 
Quantity Value 
(thousands) 
679 $11, 308 
1,038,098 1,751 476 
1,956,400 829,514 
44,295 1,938,496 
41,875 2,427 
449,216 214,708 
33,523 216 
25,070 Ww 
805 166,612 
43,415 496,671 
WwW Ww 
1,016 10,528 
2,171 30,675 
275,294 251,204 
XX 133,220 
xX 5,837,000 
1,101 482 
9,906 27,806 
754 29,203 
1,808 439,184 
370,000 91,000 
Ws 
2,921 186,240 
67,183 3,315,690 
40,858 931,091 
619 114,279 
710,000 2 
61,000 10,000 
29,767 2,533 
NA 7,425 
12,884 101,361 | 
Ww Ww 
21,299 345,465 
14,867 757,611 
618,227 182,495 
140 6,479 
725 18,667 
474,000 15,664 
42,573 1,021,095 
1,513 20,800 
449 4,486 
WwW 
34,573“ 597,081 
655,100 1,935,000 
26,620 335,200 
423 39,425 
861,608 3,327,000 
,090 147,843 
4,141 414,210 
1,066 20,280 
111,020 649 
282 27,170 
XX 867,486 
xx 15,263,000 
XX 21,100,000 


1984 
Quantity Value 
Chouseney 
856 5,643 
1,091,284 1,608,422 
058,784 742,517 
Ww Ww 
§3,017 2,819 
321,897 _ 181,305 
88,423 860 
19,048 Ww 
102,405 326,780 
14,540 Ww 
440 361,773 
WwW Ww 
1,173 13,409 
1,617 (24,551 
252,768 270,833 
XX 2,431 625 
XX §,981,000 
1,290 602 
§7,422 24,238 
775 25,445 
1,367 687 
385,000 95,000 
838,000 93,000 
3,281 219,877 
74,376 a paroas 
aes $30 
oA 
710,000 Be 
72,000 
29,647 ast 
NA 74 
14,319 113,671 
eit enol 
15,922 811,183 
Ww WwW 
161 7;139 
814 19,907 
498,000 16,638 
49,197 1,182,244 
1,639 241,800 
502 it 
Ww 
39,225 675,099 
773,900 2,244,000 
29, 377,200 
40,125 
°956,000 3,755,600 
1,157 454 
§,001 546,106 
1,170 24,745 
124,482 699 
315 31,500 
XX 946,109 
7 pring 4 


(e) aisha (rf) Revised. (W) Withheld to avoid disclosing company proprietary data; included in “Combined value” (ered (XX) Not 


4 
& 
(3 


Grindstones, seen 





e for 198: 


(4) Excludes Soave stone, bituminous limestone, bituminous sandstone; all included elsewhere in table. 


applical 

Ponce as measured by mine shipments, sales, or marketable production (including consumption by producers). 
Seat btroged pebbles, sharpening stones, and tube mill liners, 

Excludes ee xico, withheld to avoid disclosing company prapintary data; included in nonmetals tial value 
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Sales and Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Industry Groups 


Source: Burcau of the Census—Economic Surveys Division 


(millions of dollars) 
? Sales 
r industry Group 1Q 4Q TQ 1Q 
iY 4 1984 1984 1985 1984 
e All manufacturing corporations. .... 566,089 §94,019 567,565 — 26,663 
Nondurable manufacturing corporations 301,469 306,530 294,154 14,984 
: Food and kindred products...... 72,982 75,682 72,171 2,400 
Tobacco manufactures........ 5,830 6,581 695 591 
| Textile mill products... 12,859 12,886 12,056 428 
vin and bese products ...... 17,459 17,642 17,797 629 
Printing and publishing ........ 23,580 26,328 24,661 1,316 
Chemicals and allied products . 52,391 50,740 51,620 3,710 
Industrial chemicals and synthetics 25,029 23,423 23,423 1,411 
RRS A SI ey ee 7,629 7,922 8,255 1,032 
Petroleum and coal products... .. 85,681 83,296 78,524 4,677 
sponte and miscellaneous plastics 
Rie sakes hay ah andra te 14,124 15,701 15,196 607 
Other none nondurable manufacturing ¥ 
COSPOratlons sola. ce ok ie 16,562 17,675 16,433 626 
Durable manufacturing Sarees, : 264,620 287,489 273,411 11,679 
Stone, clay and set products . 11,422 12,367 11,454 161 
Primary ohn ec Ua igor ay 23,653 22,520 22,701 263 
fron and steel... ee ee ee 13,321 12,482 12,791 44 
-lket pe Metals estes Be ae 10,332 10,038 9,910 219 
Fabricated metal products. ..... 28,367 30,858 29,295 975 
Machinery, except electrical... . . 48,28 53,998 48,918 2,193 
Electrical and electronic equipment . 46,349 52,338 47,967 2,232 
Transportation equipment. ...... 19,941 72,788 73,835 4,148 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 45,010 44,297 46,329 3,202 
Aircraft, guided Lore and parts. 20,157 24,409 23,218 843 
’ Instruments and related products . 14,028 16,018 15,166 967 
“ees durable manufacturing 
POEHORS IAS foci: artis Pow whe 22,573 26,603 24,076 740 
All Rising Tecenorations. ie aireh oN as ' 9,927 10,587 10,600 576 
All retail trade corporations....... 96,657 120,950 NA 1,884 
_ All wholesale trade corporations. . 130,581 435,518 130,424 1,424 
Retail Store Sales 
Source: Burcau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
(millions of dollars) 
Kind of business 1983 1984 Kind of business 
Retail ees 1s | DN RD 1,174,298 1,297,015 Nondurable goods stores, total! 
Durable goods stores, total... ~ 386,493 464,287 Apparel and accessory stores. . 
Automotive dealers......... 232,750 277,008 Men's, boys’ clothing, furnish- 
Motor vehicle, other ings stores... .....4.. 
miscellaneous automotive Women's clothing, specialty 
NOES ee tice ss) RES, 209,923 252,624 PANS. 2°. ar eS 
Auto and home supply stores . 22,827 24,384 Shoe storesss sale ts 
5 Furniture, home furnishings, Foodstoree: ear es eer sus! « 
Seen ss a 54,689 63,561 Grocery stores.......... 
ture, home furnishings General merchandise group 
ONE ates aie 5 ees. 30,967 35,100 BIONGS Fas bic aces ae os 
appliance, radio, Department stores........ 
and TV stores......... 19,673 24,034 Vai SBR. 3a 5 aa he a 
Building materials, Lesage pace Eating and drinking places. . . . . 
an and mobile service stations .... . 
Bis See ae 59,669  . 68,703 Dmnugstores...,......... 
Buldnng materials and supply Uguorstores ais ci. <i Gime. 
eNOS oan... rh ss mised 42,443 49,774 
‘opie Ce eee ee 9,040 9,530 


303,956; (1967) 292, 


1984 
24,337 
12,980 

2,482 
930 
309 
493 

1,579 

2,619 
962 
999 

3,854 


1983 


777,805 
60,304 


7,962 


Net profits after taxes 
4Q 1Q 


1985 
22,587 
13,241 

1,942 
701 
191 
718 

1,436 

3,179 
912 

1,088 

4,195 


557 


1984 


832,728 
66,891 


8,432 


27,899 . 

10,339 
269,959 
252,936 


153,642 
129,284 
9,067 
124,109 
100,997 
44,165 
19,494 


lores sales (millions of dollars) — (1955) 183,851; (1958) 200,353; (1959) 215, 413; Hib 219,529; (1961) 218,992; 


666; (1964) 261,870; (1965) 284,128; (1966) 968) 324,358; (1969) 346,717; 


( 2) 258 569: ( (1963) 246,666; ( 
. 1870 368,403; (1971) 406,234; (1972) 449,069: (1973) 509,538; (1974) 540.988; (1975) 588,146; (1976) 657,375; (1977) 725,212: 


Year Total 
1955. . 50,641 
1960. . 54,189 
1965. . 60,765 
1970. . 70,880 
1975. 76,945 
g 90,406 
yea.) 90796 
e064. vo 94,641 


978) 806,773; (1979) 699,116; (1980) 959,561; (9961) 1,041 327. 


Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department (thousands) 
Annual Average by Industry Division 


Contr./ Manu- 
Mining construc- factur- 
ion ing 


632 3,23 

623 3,588 19,367 

752 3,525 18,323 
1,027 4,346 20,285 

* 905 18,781 

952 ‘3,948 18,434 

974 4345 . 19,412 


Trans. 
and (re 
utilities 


Whole,, 
retail 
trade 


10,535 
11,391 
12,716 
15,040 

7,060 


17; 
20,310 . 


20,457 
20 


881, 


22,134 


Finance, 
insur., 
estate 


2,298 
2,62! 

2,977 
3,645 
4,165 
5,160 
5,341 
5,468 
5,682 


\ 


Service, 
miscel- ~ 


faneous 


6,240 
7,378 


20,761 
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Offstream Water Use 





Geological Survey, U.S. Interior Department 
(millions of gallons per day, except as noted) 


Withdrawals 
{includes Irrigation conveyance losses) 





Total, Consump- 
rocenned «oan! 
Ground water Surface water fresh 
Fresh Saline Fresh Saline sewage water 
350. 1.4 10,000 73 11,000 570 
49 0 170 220 35 
4,200 0 3,700 0 8,000 4,500 
4,000 t) 12,000 16,000 3,600 
21,000 250 23,000 9,800 54,000 25,000 
, 2,800 0 13,000 0 16,000 4,000 
140 1.0 1,200 2,400 3,700 160 
82 0.3 Tg 1,100 1,200 1 
0.8 - it) 340 9 340 23 
3,800 42 3,600 14,000 21,000 2,400 
1,200 0 5,500 200 ~ 6,800 1,000 
800 Q 510 1,200 2,500 680 
6,300 0 12,000 0 18,000 5,900 
930 38 17,000 0 18,000 590 
1,300 Qo 13,000 0 14,000 690 
760 0 3,500 0 4,300 290 
5,600 0 980 0 6,600 4,700 
250 0 4,600 0 4,800 290 
1,800 19 11,000 330 13,000 3,500 
80 0 770 710 1,600 53 
150 0 970 6,600 7,700 ‘100 
320 9 2,100 3,500 5,900 90 
530 420 14,000 0 15,000 460 
670 it) 2,400 0 3,100 450 
1,500 O) 7,400 660 3500 710 | 
470 0 400 0 6,900 670 
260 2.1 11,000 0 11,000 2,700 
7, 0 4 0 12,000 7,600 
710 9.0 2,900 0 3,600 1,700 
65 0 320 - 620 1,000 17 
730 0 2,100 7,500 10,000 380 
1,800 _ 0.9 2,100 0 3,900 1,900 
780 12 7,200 8,600 17,000 590 
770 0 7,300 42 8,100 760 
120 02 1,200 0 1,300 330 
980 Q 13,000 0 14,000 550 
960 95 760 0 1,800 7,000 
1,100 0 5,700 0 6,800 3,200 
1,000 0 15,000 93 16,000 ~ 920 
37 0 440 330 500 15 
230 (i) 5,900 38 6,200 280 
330 3.4- 360 o 690 460 
450 i) 9,600 0 10,000 270 
7,000 8,000 Q 6,300 6,600 21,000 10,000 
3,100 1,000 4.0 3,500 56 4,600 2,900 
660° 45 0 290 0 340 41 
1,000 390 0.2 §,200 4,100 9,700 230 
2,000 770 ) 7,500 42 and 
2,900 220 i) 5,400 0 5,600 
. 1,200 610 Q 5,200 Ls) 5,800 310 
11,000 540 24 4,800 ~ 0 5,400 
240 310 5.0 500 2,400 3,200 4 
63 4.0 ty) 32 + 38 124 
1,600 88,000 930 290,000 71,000 450,000 100,000 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding. 





Canadian Pulpwood, Wood Pulp, and Newsprint 
Source: Statistics Canada (thousands of metric tons) 


lood News- 
pulp Newest eee 
Y meters) otal Chemical Spe production io poner ee 
3981 a. seeas 19,303.7 7,630.6 11,654.3 433 8,947 1,041 877 
6,741 8,117 ~ ‘934 cf an 
7,958 


8, 
Myre 8 
1983... 43,157 49,391.3 7,816.7 11,559.8 806 8,486 8, 
1984... 47,640 20,435.1 8,580.2 11,827.4 7,041 9,001 9) 


Ht 
ee , excluding exports, siege itbe, paaereaaie cciianivel orc cataai 


8533 


covers “screenings” which are already included in exports. “Sorsermige. are excluded throughout from 
pulp. (3) Customs exports. (4) Mill shipments destined for expo! 
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Mineral Distribution, Reserves and Resources 
Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Interior Department 





Ratio of 
Ratio of reserves to 
reserves to cumulative 

Distribution of reserves Reserves! Resources? 1983 primary primary.demand 

alll (% of world total) (million metric tons) . demand 1983-2000 
Guinea(27) Australla(21) Brazil(11) 21,0005 48,000* 268 411.2 

. Jamaica(9) India 

Chromium Republic of South Africa(78) U.S.S.R.(12) 290 39,700 97 . 39 

q Zimbabwe(2) Fintand(2) Philippines(1) 4 

Cobalt Zaire(38) Cuba(29) Zambia(10) 3.63 WW 182 6.7 

: New Caledonia(6) Lie slg : : 

Solumbium onli eae 7) Canada(3) 4 17.2 428 10 

a re 

Copper Chi 28) United Statas(17) Zambia(9) 340 2,0875 42 2.0 

4 Zaire ) Mexico(5) 

Bold Republic of South Africa(59) USSR(16) 0,04 0.075 _ 39 1.9 

; United States(6) Canada(3) Brazil(2) 

ron USSRI35) Sreuis) Australia(14) 65,300 89,000 154 7.27 

- india(7) Canada(6) ~ 

Lead United States(22) Australia(17) USSR(13) 95 1,400 32 1.6 
Canada(i ee Republic of South Africa(4) 

Manganese Republic of South Africa(41) USSR(36) 907 over 4,000 114 5.9 
Gabon(11) Australia(8) Brazil(2) 

Nickel Cuba(34) Canada(i4) USSA(13) indonesia(7) er: 5B 130° 77 3.2 

1 Republic of South Africa(5) 
lature Republic of South Africa(79) USSR(20) 0.03 0.10 167 8 
Group is > 

Silver USSR(18) Canada(15) Mexico(14) 0.24 0.78 33 14 

‘ United States(12) Australia(10) 

Tantalum Thailand(@7) USSR(17) Austratia(17) 0.03 03 30 14 

ige 

Titanium Brazil(20) Republic of South Africa(14) 170’ 700" 102 45 

i ; India(12) Norway(14) Australia(9) 

Vanadium USSR(60) Republic of South Africa(20) 4 64 150 55 
China, People’s Republic of(14) United States(4) 

Zinc Canada(15) United States(13) Australia(11) 170 1,800 28 1.3 


* Republic of South Africa(6) USSR(6) 


(1) Mincral Commodity Profiles-1985. Unless otherwise stated, reserves are that portion of the resources that can be economically extracted 

or produced at the time of determination.(2) Mincral Commodity Summaries-1985. Unless otherwise stated, resources are identified re- 

derived in collaboration with the U.S. Geological Survey whose location, grade, quality, and quantity are known or estimated from 

logic evidence, including economic, marginally economic, and subeconomic components.(3) Bauxite. Convert to aluminum equivalent by 

tiplying by 0.212.(4) Includes undiscovered deposits.(5) Includes seabed deposits.(6) Includes platinum, palladium, rhodium, ruthe- 
iridium, and osmium.(7) Includes ilmenite, rutile, and anatase. = 


U.S. Nonfuel Mineral Production—Leading States 


-Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Interior Department 


3 


: Percent 
\ 1984 Value of U.S. " 

Barerria thousands) total Principal minerats, in order of value 

Neti eC 003,445 8.66 Cement, boron minerals, sand and gravel (construction), 
= € stone (crushed). S 
Texas Ty ae ae 1,715,407 7.41. Cement, stone (crushed), sulfur (Frasch),sandand 

: gravel (construction). 
Minnesota.......... 1,676,247 7.24 {ron ore, sand and gravel (construction), stone 
~ {erushed), sand and gravel (industrial). 
MAAC Seve «arb, ical 1,510,364 6.52 Phosphate rock, stone (crushed), cement, sand and 
gravel (construction). 3 
MEN IBIENS ho aiiet ae ve 1,483,479 6.41 Copper, sand and gravel (construction), cement, 
™mo num. 
BICHIOAN. os. ws ks 1,408,607 6.08 Iron ore, cement, magnesium compounds, salt. 
a area 940,492 4.06 Clays, stone (crushed), cement, stone (dimension). 
0 tt lee a ge a 731,897 3.16 Cement, lead, stone (crushed), lime. 
Pennsylvania... .... 708,356 3,06 Cement, sho oe lime, sand and gravel 
‘ construction). ; 

New Mexico ........ 619,144 2.68 Copper, potassium salts, gold, cement. | 


U.S. Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute (net tons) 


Year Total Pig iron and Raw Year 5 Total Pig iron and Raw 


pigiron -  ferro-alloys steel pig iron ferro-alloys steel 
1940>.... 46,071,666 47,398,529 66,982,686 101,208,000 103,345,000 116,642,000 
aq eau 53,223,169 54,919,029 79,701 648 81,326,000 83,082,000 125,333,000 — 
1950..... 64,586,907 66,400,311 96,636,075 68,721,000 70,329,000 111,835,000 
MOS, od 5s 76,857,417 79,263,865 117,036,085 73,570,000 75,096,000 120,828,000 
4 Di ats 66,480,648 68,566,384 101 43,309,000 44,147,000 74,577,000 


ae 88,184,901 90,918,040 131,461,601 48,706,000 49,491,000 84,615,000 
Wes G4 ASS 93,851,000 131,514,000 51,904,000 - 52,684,000 92,528,000 


‘ Steel figures include only that portion of the capacity and production of steel for castings used by foundries which were operated by companies pro- 
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Value of U.S. Mineral Production 





(millons of dollars) 
Production as measured by mine shipments sales or marketable production, 
Nonme- ; Nonme- 
Year’ Fuels tallic Metals _ Total? Year" Fuels tallic .. Metals Total? — 
1930... 2,500 973 501 3,980 1974... 40,889 8,687 5,501 55,077 
1940... 2,662 784 752 4,198 1975 ... ° 47,505 9,570 5,191 62,266 
ERO y pins 8,689 1,882 1,351 11,862 10705. 35 52,484 10,616 6,086 69,186 
1960 .... 12,142 3,868 2,022 18,032 SSVI S 59,575 11,701 5,810 77,086 
O65" Wo 5 14,047 4,933 2,544 21,524 1979... NA 15,438 8,536 NA 
CIMVAD. osc 20,152 §,712 3,928 29,792 1980... NA 16,213 8,921 NA 
1972... 22,061 6,482 3,642 32,185 1981 ;.. NA 16,365 8,842 NA 


1973"... 24,949 7,476 4,362 36,787 1882) NA 14,147 5,544 NA 


(1) Excludes Alaska and Hawaii, 1930-53. (2) Data may not add to total because of rounding figures. 
U.S, Copper, Lead, and Zine Production 


Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Interior Department 


Year Copper Lead Zinc Year Zinc —— 
Mil. ) Short © Short | Mil. | Mil. Metric Mil. 

Ibs, $1,000 | tons $1,000 | tons- wi Ibs. cs tons $1,000 tons dol. 

1950 1,823 379,122 418,809 113,078 591,454 167 1980 2,604 2,666,931 §15,189 317,103 262 
1960 2,286 733,708 228,899 53,562 334,101 87 1981 3,391 2,686,440 448598 358,821 312,418 307 
1965 2,703 957,028 301,147 93,959 611,153°178 1982 2,529 1,840,856 512,516 288,579 303,160 257 


1970 3,439 1,984,484 571,767 178,609 534,136 164 1983 2,289 1,751,476 449,316 214,708 275,294 251 
1975 2,827 1,814,763 563,783 267,230 425,792 366 1984 2,406 1,608,422 321,897 181,305 252,768 271 


{1) Production from domestic ores. 


Cotton, Wool, Silk, and Man-Made Fibers Production 
Source: Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service, U.S. Agriculture Department 


Cotton and wool from reports of the Agriculture Pace: silk, rayon, and non-cellulosic man-made fibers from Textile ae a 
publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


SOTicen'e fibers? 
cena ee | a Sere 
* grin bales) “ion pounds) (nic bs Ibs.) Fatt mae | 8 





bags 
100 308 2aa8 1,259.4 1689 ~ 177.4 
14.2 46.2 298.9 : Set 4 63 1,028.5 He ry ‘ 854.2 1 tees 
14.9 55.0 224.8 5,731 72 1 327.0 7,359.4 2,062.4 4, tt 
10,2 53.6 1768 6,107 90 1,373.2 7573.9 4,053.5 ene 
8.3 54.0 125.5 §,911 104 749.0 6,523.2 6,432.2 17,3446. 
114 64.8 106.5 . 6,283 123 806.0 7,147.8 8,759.8 23, 
15.6 70.8 110.9 6,367 126 770.1 7,063.8 9,047.0 2 
78 67,9 102.9 6,466 121 630.3 6,661.0 8,705.6 een 
13.0 858 929 6539 421 6201 67842 8865.7 262166 
(1) Year beginning Aug. 1. (2) Grease basis. (3) Includes filament yarn and staple and tow fiber. phat heme textile glass fiber. (5) 480- 


pound net weight bales, U.S. beginning 1960 and world beginning 1965. (6) 1966 to date, excludes Ol 
Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the U.S. 


(involving 1,000 workers or more) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Labor Department § 


», Workers Man 
(thousands) (thousands) 
2,746 





, 48,820 
1,623 18,130 
1,075 16,630 
2,0 21,180 
1,370 26,840 

887 10 
1,587 17,900 
1,381 60,850 

896 13,260 

1,031 10,140 

11,760 

512 10,020 

4,183 16,220 

15,140 

1,300 16,000 
2192 4 31 

1,855 35,567 


'The utdie SN sds Wek relate to stoppages that began in the year. belies ea smn et Wa 
ers are counted more than once if they were involved in more than one stoppage during t! 


yor 
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Labor Union Directory 


ee Ee of Labor Statistics; World Almanac Questionnaire 


*) Independent union; all others affiliated with AFL-CIO. 


Approximately 19% (17.3 million) of wage and salary workers belonged to unions in 1984. The total percentage of those 
who were either members or covered by unions was 22%, Both of these proportions show a decline relative to the averages for 


1983. 

Actors and Artistes of America, Associated (AAAA), 165 W. 
46th St, New York, NY 10036; founded 1919; Frederick O'- 
“Neal, Pres. (since 1970); no —— members, 9 National 

“Performing Arts Unions are affiliates; 9 7,325 combined mem- 


Actors’ Equity Association, 165 W. 46th St, New York, NY 

| 10036; founded 1913; Ellen Burstyn, Pres.; 34,000 members. 
Line Pilots Association, 1625 Massachusetts Ave. NW, 

a DC 20036. Henry A. Duffy, Pres.; 34,000 mem- 


Brick & Glass Workers international Union 

UENO, 3362 Hollenberg Drive, Bridgeton, MO 63044; 
953; Lawrence A. Holley, Pres. (smce 1977); 55; 000 

_ members, 415 locals. 
Automobile, Aerospace & i chest Implernent Workers 

of America, international Union, United (UAW), 8000 E. 
_Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Ml 48214; founded 1935; Owen 

Bieber, Pres. (since 1983); 1,500,000 members, 1,410 locals. 


Bakery, Confectionery & Tobacco Workers International 
Union (BC&T), 10401 Connecticut Ave., Kensington, MD 
20895; founded 1886; John DeConcini, Pres. (since 1978); 
a ae mith, Forgers and 
, fron ers, ‘smi rS_2i 
Helpers, international Brothertrood of TSBISE/BF&H), 
_ 570 New Brotherhood Bidg., 8th and State pie Kansas City, 
KS 66101; founded 1880; Charles W. Jones, Pres. (since 
_ 1983) 125 000 members, 400 locais. 
and Allied Craftsmen, International Union of, 
B15 15th St. NW, Washington, DC 20005; John T. Joyce, 
: Pres.; 130,000 members, 585 locais. 


and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of, 

101 Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20001; founded 

1881: Seto J. Campbell, Gen. Pres; 650000 members, 
800 Io 


Lime Gypsum and Allied Workers international Un- 

fon, United (UCLGAWIU), 2500 Brickdale Drive, Elk Grove 

, IL 60007; founded 1939; Richard A. Northrip, Vice 

Pres. (ince 1984); 29,500 members, 296 locals. Merged with 
Bgilermakers (BSF) April 1, 1984. 

Shemical Workers Union, international (ICWU), 1655 West 
' Market St., Akron, OH 44313; founded 1944; Frank D. Mar- 
tino, Pres. (since 1975); 70,000 members, 400 locals. 

and Textile Workers Amaigamated 
{ACTWU), 15 Union Square, New York, NY 10003; founded 

_ 1976; union founded 1914; Murray H. Finley, Pres. (since 

1976); 348,000 members, 1 560 focals. 


Communications Workers of America, 1925 K St. NW, Wash- ~ 


ee be DC 20066; Glenn E. Watts; Pres.; 650,000 members, 


Deer, Wine & Allied Workers international Union (DWU), 
66 Grand Ave., Englewood, NJ 07631; founded 1940; George 
J. Oneto, Pres. (since 1974); 25,000 members, 67 locals. 


"Education Association, National, 1201 16th St. NW, Wash- 
“ington, DC 20036; Mary H. Futrell, Pres.; 1,700,000 members, 
12,000 affiliates. 

Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America, United 
(UE), 11 & Sist St. New York, NY 10022; founded 1936; 
James Kane, Gen. Pres. (since 1981); 165,000 members, 200 


Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of (IBEW), 
1125 15th St., NW, Washington, DC 20005; founded 1891; 
Charles H. Pillard, int'l Pres. (since 1968); 4,000,000 mem: 
bers, 1,417 locals, 
ic, Electrical, Technical, Salaried and Machine 
_ Workers, International Union of (IUE), 1126 16th St. NW, 
4 Washington, nm, OC 20012; founded 1949; William H. Bywater, 
Pres. (since 1982); 180,000 members, 500 locals. 


Farm Workers of America, United (UFW), La Paz, Keene, CA 
$3531; founded 1962; Cesar E. Chavez, Pres. (since 1973); 
100, ,000 members. 

Employees, National Federation of (NFFE), 1016 
16th St. NW, W: , DC 20036; founded 1917; James 

' M. Peirce Jr., Pres. (since. 1976); 52,000+ members, 487 lo- 


“ire Fighters, international Association of, 1750 New York 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20006; John A Gannon, Pres.; 
_ 172,401 members, 1,943 locals. 

i and Oilers, International Brotherhood of, VFW 
— Maryland Ave. NE, Washington, ‘DG 20002; George 





J. Francisco, Pres.; 32,000 members. 

Food and Commercial Workers International Union, United, 
(UFCW) 1775 K St, NW, Washington, DC 20006; founded 
1979 following merger; William H. Wynn, Int'l Pres. (since 
1977); 1.3 million members, 700 locals. 


Garment Workers of America, United (UGWA), 200 Park 
Ave. So., New York, NY 10003; founded 1891; William O'Don- 
nell, Gen. Pres. (since 1977); 25,000 members, 155 locals. 

Glass, Pottery, Plastics & Allied Workers Intl. Union 
(GPPAW), 608 E. Baltimore Pike, P.O. Box 607, Media, PA 
19063; founded 1842; Jarnes £. Hatfield, int'l Pres. (since 
1981); 80,000 members, 294 locals. 

Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America, United, 556 
E. Town St, Columbus, OH 43215; Joseph Roman, Pres.;. 


30,000 members, 181 locals. 
Glass 


Workers Union, American Flint (AFGWU), 1440 So. 
Rd., Toledo, OH 43614; founded 1878; George M. 
Parker, Int'l Pres. (Since 1961); 23,000 members, 167 locals. 

Government Employees, American Federation of (AFGE), 
1325 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20005; 
founded 1932; Kenneth T. Blaylock, Natl. Pres. (since 1976); 
225,000 members, 1,300 locals. 

Grain Millers, American Federation of {AFGM), 4949 Olson 
Memorial Hwy., Minneapolis, MN 55422; founded 1948; 
Robert W. Willis, Gen, Pres.; 35,000 members, 210 locals. 

Graphic Arts international ‘Union aad 1300 iat St, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036; founded 1882; Kenneth J | Brown, 
Pres. (since 1959); 120,000 members, 220 locals. : 


Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees international 
Union, 120 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, OH 45202; Edward T. Han- - 
ley, Pres.; 400,000 members, 225 locals. 


ial Workers of America, international Union, Allied 
(AiW), 3520 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 53215; 
founded 1935; Dominick D'Ambrosio, Intl. Pres. {since 1975); 
70,000 members, 370 locals. 
iron Workers, International Association of Bridge Structural 
and Ornamental, 1750 New York Ave. NW, Washington, DC 
20006; John H. Lyons, Pres.; 181, 647 members, 318 locals. 


Laborers’ international Union of North America (LIUNA), 
905 16th St. NW, Washington; DC 20006; founded 1903; An- 
Laie Fosco, Gen. Pres. (since 1976); 430,000 members, 800 
locals. 

Ladies Garment Workers Union, International (ILGWU), 
1710 Broadway, New York, NY 10019; founded 1900; So! C. 
Chaikin, Pres. (since 1975); 250,000 members, 368 locals. 

Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty Workers’ Union, Inter- 
national, 265 W. 14th St., New York, NY 10011; Ralph Cen- 
namo, Gen. Pres.;-40,000 members, 97 lacals. 

Letter Carriers, National Association of {NALC), 100 Indiana. 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20001; founded 1889; Vincent R. 


~ Sombrotto, Pres. (since 1978); 268,000 members, 4,031 lo- 
cals. 


*Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of (BLE), 1365 Ontario 
Ave., Gleveland, OH 44114; founded 1863; John F. Sytsma, 
Pres. (since 1976); 62}888 members, 727 divisions. 

Longshoremen’s Association, International, 17 Battery PI., 
New York, NY 10004; Thomas W. Gleason, Pres.; 76, 579 
members, 367 focals. 

*Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, international 
(ILWU), 1188 Franklin St, San Francisco, CA 94109; founded 
1937; James R. Herman, Pres. (since 1977); 55,000 mem- 
bers, 81 locals. 


Machinists and Aerospace Workers, International Associa- 
tion of (AM), 1300 Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington, DC 
20036; founded 1888; William W. Winpisinger, Int'l Pres.; 
800,000 members, 1,610 locals. 

Maintenance of Way Employes, Brotherhood of (GBMWE), 
12050 Woodward Ave., Detroit, MI 48203; founded 1887; O. 
M. Berge, Pres. (since 1978); 80,000 members, 955 locals. 

Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America, industrial Union 
of (IUMSWA), 8121 Georgia Ave., Silver Springs, MD 20910; ~ 
founded 1934; Arthur E. Batson Jr., Pres. (since 1982); 25, ,000 
members, 40 locals. 

Maritime Union of America, National, 346 W. 17th St., New 
York NY 10011; Shannon Wail, Pres.; 35,000 members. 

*Mine Workers of America, United’ (UMWA), 900 75th St 
NW, Washington, DC 20005; founded 1890; Richard Trumka, 
‘Int'l Pres. (since 1982); 225, 000 members, 900 locals. 
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Molders’ and Allied Workers’ Union, International (IM & ‘ 


AWU), 1225 E. McMillan St, Cincinnati, OH 45206; founded 
1859; Bernard Butsavage, Pres. (since 1983); 50,000 mem- 
bers, 222 locals. 

Musicians of the United States and Canada, American Fed- 
eration of (AF of M), 1500 Broadway, New York, NY 10036; 
founded 1896; Victor W. Fuentealba, Pres. (since 1978); 
251,000 members, 544 locals. © 


Newspaper Guild, The (TNG), 1125 15th St. NW, Washington, 
BC; founded 1933; Charles A. Perlik Jr., Pres.S(since 1969); 
92,000members, 80 locals. 

Novelty & Production Workers, intl. Union of Allied, 147-149 
E. 26th St, New York, NY 10010; Jullus Isaacson, Pres. 
30,000 memiers, 18 tocais. 

*Nurses Association, American, 2420 Pershing Rd., Kansas 
City, MO 64108; Eunice Cole, Pres.; 53 constituent assns. 


Office and Professional Employees international Union 
(OPEIU), 265 W. 14th St., New York, NY 10011; founded 
1945 -( FL Charter); John Kelly, Int'l Pres. (since 1979); 
135,00 members, 300 locals. 

- Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union 
(OCAW), PO Box 2812, Denver, CO 80201; Joseph M. Misbr- 
ener Pres. (since 1983); 115,000 members, 443 locals. 

Operating Engineers, International Union of (IUOE), 1125 
17th St. NW, Washington, DC 20036; founded 1896; Larry 
es abe Jr., Gen. Pres. (since 1985); 375,000 members, 203 
locals. 


Painters and Allied Trades, International Brotherhood of 


(IBPAT), 1750 New York Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20006; 
founded 1887;. William A. Duval, Gen. Pres. (since 1984); 
167,569 members, 709 locals. 

Paperworkers International Union, United (UPIU), 702 
Church St, P.O. Box 1475, Nashville, TN 37202; founded 
1884; Wayne E. Glenn, Pres. (since 1978); 265,000 members, 
1,250 locals. 

.*Plant Guard Workers of America, international Union, 
United (UPGWA), 25510 Kelly Rd., Rosevilie, Ml 48066; 
founded 1948; James C, McGahey, Pres. (since 1948); 28,000 
members, 182 locals. 

Plasterers’ and Cement Mason's International Association 
of the United States & Canada; Operative, 1125 17th St. 
NW, Washington, OC 20036; Melvin H. Roots, Pres.; Robert J. 
Holton, Secy.-Treas.; 65,000 members, 365 locals. 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, United Association of Journeymen and Gia gh 
tices of the, 901 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washington, OC 
20001; Martin Ward, Pres.; 350,000 members. 

*Police, Fraternal Order of, 5613 Belair Rd. Baltimore, MD 
*21206; Richard A. Boyd, Pres,; 105,000 members, 1,482 affili- 


ates. 

*Postal Supervisors, National Association of, 490 L’Enfant 
Plaza SW, Suite 3200, Washington, OC 20024; Donald N. 
Ledbetter, Pres.; 37,500’ members, 460 locals. 

Postal Workers Union, American (APWU), 817 14th St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20005; founded 1971; Moe Biller, Gen. Pres. 
(since 1980); 320,000 members, 3,900 ‘locals. 

Printing and Graphic Communications Union, International, 
1730 Rhode Island Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20036; Sol 
Fishko, Pres.; 110,000 miembers, 556 locals, 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees; Brotherhood of (BRAC), 
3 Research Place, Rockville, MD 20850; Richard |. Kilroy, Int’! 
Pres. (since (1981); 160,000 members, 750 locals, 

Railway Carmen of the United States and Canada, Brother- 
hood (BRC of US&C), 4929 Main St, Kansas. City, MO 
64112; founded 1888; C.E. Wheeler, Gen. Pres. (since 1983); 
72,054 members, 520 locais. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, 30 E. 29th 
St, New York, NY 10016; Alvin £. Heaps, Pres.; 250,000 
members, 315 locals. 

Roofers, Waterproofers & Allied Workers, United Union of, 
1125 17th St. NW. ie DC 20036; Roy Johnson, 
Pres.; 30,000 members, 157 locals. 

Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Piastic Workers of America, 
United (URW), 87 South High St.; Akron, OH 44308; founded 
1935; Milan Stone; Int'l Pres. (since 1981); 130,000 members, 
477 locals. 

*Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, National, Suite 100, 1448 
Duke St., Alexandria, VA 22314; founded 1903; Tom W. Grif- 
iy Pres. {since 1983); 66,000 members; state organizations, 
4 J s 


Seafarers International Union of North America (SIUNA), — 


5201 Auth Way, 
Frank Drozak, 
Service Enmloisea: 1 


Meat Springs, MD 20746; founded 1938; 
,000. members. 
al Union (SEIU), 1313 L St. 


internation 
NW, Washington, DC 20005; founded 1921; John J. Sweeney, 


Pres. (since 1980); 850,000 members, 300 locals. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association Ne 
1750 New York Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20006; fi 

1888; Edward J. Carlough, Gen. Pres. (since 1970); ico 
sian Conave nd Mu cipal Employ America 
fe, County and Mun yees, in Federa: 
tion of, 1625 L St. NW, Washington, DC 20036; Gera 
McEntee, Pres.; 1,000,000 members, 2,991 locals. 
Steelworkers of ‘America, United (USWA), 5 Gateway Center 
nah PA 15222; founded 1936; Lynn Williams, Int'l Pres 
— 1984); 1,050,000 members, 4,200 locals. 


Teachers, Anierican Federation of (AFT), 555 New a 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20001; founded 1916; Al 
Shanker, Pres. {since 1974); 610,000 members, 2,200 1 

*Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
America, International Brotherhood of (BD) 25 L Lous 
ps NW, Washington, DC 20001; founded 

resser, Gen. Pres.; 2,000,000 members, 694 oe 

Television and Radio Artists, American Federation of, - 
Ave. of the Americas, New York, NY; founded 1937; Bill 
man, Pres.; 60,000 members, 38 locals. 

Textile Workers of America, United (UTWA), 420 
St, Lawrence, MA 01840; founded 1901; Francis 
Intl. Pres. (since 1972); 50,000 members, 221 locals. : 

Theatrical Stage A and Moving Picture Operators 
of the United States and Canada, International Alliance 
of, 1515 Broadway, New York, NY 10036; Walter Diehl, Presi; 
61,471 members, 870 tocals- | 

Transit Union, Amalgamated (ATU), 5025 Wisconsin Ave. NW, 

john W. Rowland, nil, 








By 


Wi ion, OC 20016; founded 1892/ 
Pres. Gace: 1981}; 160,000 members, 295 locals, 

Transport Workers Union of America, 80 West End Ave., 
New York, NY 10023; founded 1934; John E. Lawe; Int'l Pres. 
(since 1985); 91,000 members, 74 locals. 

Transportation Union, United (UTU), 14600. Detroit’ Ave. 
Cleveland, OH 44107; founded 1969; Fred A. Hardin, Pres. 
{since 1979); 120,000 fmembers: 876 locals. 

*Treasury Employees Union, National Madde! Ae Mr K Bee 
NW, Suite 1101, Washington, DC 20006; fi 
bert M. Tobias, Nat!. Pres. (since 1983); 420,000 te Coe 
243 chapters, 

Typographical Been 9 nibh la ed (ITU), PO Box 157, Coke 
rado Springs, CO 80901; founded 1852; Robert S. MeMichen, 
Pres. {since 1983); 30,483 members, 491 locals. 


*University Professors, American Association of (AAI 
1012-14th St., Washington, slag founded 1915; Paul 
L. Walter, Pres.; 60,500 members, 1,300 locals. 

Upholsterers’ International Union of North America fare. 
25 N. 4th St, Philadelphia, PA 19106; founded 1882; John ; 
Serembus, Pres.; 31,827 members, 133 locals. 

Utility Workers Union of America ( (UWUA), 815 16th St. NW, | 
Washington, DC 20006; founded 1945; James Joy Jr., Nath. | l 
Pres. {since 1980); 60,000 members, 220 locals. 4 


Woodworkers of America, international (IWA), 1622 N. Lom- { 
bard St. Portland, OR 97217; founded 1937; Keith Johnson, | 
Intl. Pres. (since 1973); 100, 000 members, 200 locals. * ) 


Canadian Unions 
Source: Labour Canada 
Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) (1985) 


. Public Employees, Canadian Union of......... 
Government Employees, National Union ~ 
OEPIOWCRY cpt tee ee a ern ay 244,992 | 
Public Service Alliance of Canada... ......-- 181,460 | 
Steelworkers of America, United... ......... 48,000 
Food and Commercial Workers, United........ 146,000 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, International Union, United. . 135,806 
Confederation of National Trade Unions (CED, (1985) , 
Social Affairs Federation inc.. .........--. A 93,000 j 
Canadian Federation of Labour (CFL) (1985) 
Electrical Workers, international Brotherhood . . . . 68,589 
American Federation of Labour-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) (1985) 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
@roiemoad Gt:)-<' 20. ei- aso calews oe ~ 73,000. 
: Independent Unions (1985) a 


Teamsters, Coaationks, Warghousemen a Helper’s 
of America, International Brotherhood of... . . - 
Teaching Congress, Quebec . vite ve sere ae 
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World Nuclear Power: Current and Projected Capacities 
(Net Gigawatts; as of Dec. 31, 1983) 






1990° 200! 
Low Mid- High Low Mid- 
1983 Case Case Case Case Case 
3.5 5.5 55 55 7.0 73 
6 12.0- 12.7 12.7 16.3 18.4 
2.2 2.2 22 22 27 3.3 
- 7.2 475 526 56.4 51.8 62.4 
ral § 6 18.0 18.0 19.3 19.3. 23.9 
hed 3.3 3.3 3.3 6.9 8.0 
- 19.0 25.9 27.7 29.4 38.3 423 
05 05 05 05 0.5 2.4 
3.8 6.7 76 8.6 8.1 9.5 
7.3 94 9.4 9.4 9.6 10.2 
19 29 29 29 2.9 3.0 
.. 68 11.9 11.9 13.2 15.4 17.9 
- 64.4 106.6 110.8 114.0 108.1 121.8 
2 ene rane 58.7 252.0 265.0 277.0 287.0 332.0 
asaya Ste 0.9 0.9 09 15 1.9 2.1 
. 0.6 06 19 3.1 4.1 6.2 
Soe Naha 1.0 WS. 17 1.7 3.7 72 
Bake vesstcvn eater sate 5 18 5.4 5.4 7.3 7.3 86 
Opec gS oeree oS 0 0 07 1.3 1.9 3.4 
Cob ame are Pa) : 18 1.8 1.8 28 3.4 
SA Se ase tee Sk Ree 3.1 49 49 49 6.0 6.7 
Sean arate 8.3 17, 19.0 23.0 29.0 42.0 
0) FE ao en ea aac 167.0 269.0 284.0 300.0 316.0 | 374.0 


Development. 


Largest Nuclear Plants in the U.S. 
f Company Name State : 


Tennessee Valley Authority Tennessee 
- Tennessee Valley Authority Tennessee 

Duke Power Company No. Carolina 

, Duke Power Company No. Carolina 
Portland General Electric Company . Oregon 
Washington Public Power Supply 

Commonwealth Edison Company IHlinois 
Commonwealth Edison Company Illinois 

Public Service Elec. and Gas Co. _ _ New Jersey 
Public Service Elec. and Gas Co. New Jersey 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia Electric Company Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia Electric Company Pennsylvania 
Tennessee Valley Authority Alabama 
Tennessee Valiey Authority Alabama 
Tennessee Valley Authority Alabama 
AEP: indiana & Michigan Electric Co. Michigan 
AEP: Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. Michigan 
Southern California Edison Company California 
Southern California Edison Company California 
Commonwealth Edison Company 2 Iitinois 
Commonwealth Edison Company iilinois ES 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. New York 
Power Authority of the State of N.Y. New York 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. Virginia 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. _ nee 
Sacramento Municipal Utility Dist. California 
Toledo Edison. Company Ohio 

GPU: Metropolitan Edison Co. __ Pennsylvania 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. So. Carolina 
MID SO: Arkansas Power & Light Co. Arkansas 
Duquesne Light Company Pennsylvania 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Company and 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Company Maryland 
Northeast Nuclear Energy Co. Connecticut 
MID SO: Arkansas Power & Light Co. Arkansas. 

S) r Company South Carolina 
Florida Power Corporation _ = Florida < 
SO CO: Alabama Power Co. Alabama 
SO CO: Alabama Power Ca. Alabama 
Duke Power Company South Carolina 
Duke Power Company South Carolina 


425 


Source: information in this section comes from the Energy Information Administration, U.S. Dept. of Energy, unless otherwise specified. 


|OECD countries Austria, Greece, Portugal, and Turkey, and non-OECD countries Egypt, Israel, Pakistan, the Phillipines, and Yugosla- 
have less than 1.0 current capacity and are projected for less than 5.0 in 2000, high case. (2) Total does not equal sum of components, 
to independent rounding. (3) Totals are rounded -to the nearest whole number. (4) OECD = Organization for Economic Cooperation 


Capacity 
(megawatts) 

1220.6 
1220.6 
1220.3 
1220.3 
1216.0 
1200.0 
1170.3 
1170.3 
1170.0 
1170.0 
1152.0 
1152.0 
1152.0 
1152.0 . 
1152.0 
1152.0 
1152.0 
1133.3 
1127.0 
1127.0 
1098.0 
1098.0 


126 Energy — Nuclear Plants; Production; Consumption; Imports & Exports . 
LLL LL LLL LLL LL LL 
Plant Name Company Name State ( megawatt 
James A. Fitzpatrick Power Authority of the State of N.Y. New York . 883.0 
Three Mile Island GPU: Metropolitan Edison Co, Pennsylvania 871.0 
Brunswick Carolina Power & Light Co, No. Carolina 866.7 
Brunswick Carolina Power & Light Co. * No. Carolina 866.7 — 
Maine Yankee Maine Yankee Atomic Power Company Maine 864.0 
HGP Ww: ton Public Power Supply Washington 860.0 
St Lucie Florida Power & Light Co. Florida . at 
St. Lucie Florida Power & Light Co. Florida 


Status of U.S. Nuclear Power Plants 
(as of Dec. 31, 1983) 





ie | aes Design 
a 
Status Reactors Prvengas Status 
Operable 30 to 50 Percent Complete . . . 4 4,600 | 
in Commercial Operation, .... . 76 60,200" Less Than 30 Percent Complete 2 2,400 | 
In Power Ascension... ...... 4 4,200 indefinitely Deferred... . 2... . 10 11,700 | 
ORM sR ms es halos a 80 . 64,400 Reactors on Order 2... 0.005 2 2,200 
in Construction Pipeline 
Under Construction 
More than 0 Percent Complete 37 40,400 


TOtAl dae ntlers ae hs 5 ; 58 ‘ 
In Low-Power Testing. ....... 3 3,400 Metts Sat axche e.tby 2S eek tant 138 129,100 
(1) includes Three Mile Island 7 (819 Mwe); does not include Three Mile Island 2 or Dresden 1. 


U.S. Total Energy Production by Source, 1950-1984 





Natural Hydro- Nuclear Total 
as electric electric energy 
Coal! Petroleum? NGPL? mk ( ? power* power produced 

Quadrillion (10"*) Btu 3 | 

1950 14.07 11,45 0.82 6. 1.42 0 33.99 . 
1965 12.38 14.44 1.24 9,34 1.36 Q 38.74 . 
1960 10.83 14.93 1.46 12.66 1.61 0,01 41.50 ! 
1965 13.07 16.52 1.88 15.78 2.06 0.04 49.35 a4 
1970 14.61 20.40 251 21.67 2.63 0.24 62.08 5.0 
1975 15.00 17.73 2.37 19.64 3.15 1,90 59.87 a 
1980 (18.60 18.25 2.25 19.91 2.90 2.74 64.76 15 
1981 18.38 18.15 2.31 19.70 2.76 3.01 64.42 -05 
1982 18,64 18.31 2.19 18,25 3.26 3.13 63.89 —0.8 
1983 17.25 18.39 2.18 16.53 3.50 3.20 61.20 
1984° 19.70 18.59 2.37 17.78 3.39 3.55 65.51 70 
Totals may not equal sum of parts due to independent rounding. (1) Includes bituminons, lignite, and anthracite. (2) includes crude 
oil burned as fuel. (3) Natural gas plant liquids. (4) includes industrial and utility of hydropower. p = preliminary. | 


US. Total Energy Consumption by Source, 1950-1984 





Net 
Natural dro- Nuclear Total , 
gas eitctnc electric a coal Energy Percent 
Coal’ (ary) < gicrge et ci power coke? consumed Change 
ion i 
1950 12.36 §.97 13,32 1.44 Q _ 33.09 ma 
1955 11.18 9.00 17.25 1.41 0 —0.01 38,83 
1960 9.85 12.39 19,92 1.66 0.01 —0.01 43.81 
11,59 15,77 23.25 2,06 0.04» —0.02 $2.69 
1970 12.27 21,79 29.52 2.65 0.24 ~ —0.06 66.44 
1975 12.67 19.95 32.73 3,22 1.90 0.01 70,55 
1980 15.43 20,39 34.20 3.12 2.74 —0.04 75.96 } 
1981 15.91 19.93 oe 3.11 3.01 —0,02 73.99 
1982 15.32 18.51 23 3.56 3.13 —0.02 70.84 
1983 15.90 17.36 30.05 3.87 3.20 —0,02 70,50 
1984? 17.20 18.03 31,00 3,78 3.55 —0.01 73.73 
Totals may not equal sum of parts due to independent rounding. (1) Includes bituminous, lignite, and anthracite. (2) Includes : u 
oil burned as fuel. (3) Natural gas plant liquids. (4) Includes industrial and utility production of hydropower, nee ee ae 
J. 
77 
U.S, Energy Imports and Exports me 
Quadrillion (10) Bru ev 
Year Imports Exports Net Imports Year Imports Exports Net Imports ' 
1973 14,730 2.051 12,680 1979 19.616 2.871 + 
1974 14.412 2.223 12.190 1980 15.971 3.724 
1975 14.111 2.359 11,752 ~ 1981 2. 13.974 4.323 
1976 16.837 2.189 14.648 1981 12.093 4.636 
1977 20,090 2.072 18.018 1982 12.024 3.719 ’ 
1978 19.254 1.931 17,323 1983 12.712 3.818 


Totals may not of parts due to independent rounding. Data do not include geothermal, wood, waste, wind, photovoltaic, 
Pip bt hes alls ged inl pind nd ; ? er 
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World Production of Crude Oil 
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{millions of barrels per day) 
All 4 

Arab OPEC All OPEC World 

USSR Saudi Arabia U.S. Nations’ Nations? Total 
8.47 7.60 9.21 18.01 30,99 " §5.67 
9,00 8.48 8.77 17.72 30.73 55.86 
9.63 7.08 8.38 16.00 27.16 55.89 
10.14 8.58 8.14 18.58 30.74 55.31 
10.68 9.25 8.25 19,22 31,30 59,69 
11.19 8.30 8.71 18.46 29.80" 60,06 
11.46 9.53 8.56 21.09 30.93 62,54 
11.77 9.90 8.60 19,05 26.89 59.54 
11.91 9.81 8.57 15.76 22.65 55.90 
12.00 6.47 8,65 11.68 18,78 53.16 
12.04 5.09. 6.69 10,35 17,56 52.89 
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1) Algeria, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates. (2) Arab OPEC nations plus Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, 
ran, ia, Venezuela. (3) Average per day. p=preliminary. 


U.S. Petroleum Imports by Source 


(thousands of barrels per day) 
. 

1973 1978 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984" 
136 _ 649 488 311 170 240 318 
213 573 348 366 248 338 342 
223 555 9 1?) 35 48 0 
164 654 554 319 26 0 0 
459 919 857 620 514 $02 214 
‘abia 486 1,144 1,261 1,129 552 337 322 
ted Arab Emirates 71 385 172 81 92 30 0 
ezuela f 1,135 645 481 406 412 422 536 
OPEC" 106 226 130 90 97 144 290 
OPEC 2,993 5,751 4,300 3,323 2,146 1,862 2,023 
ib OPEC Members? 915 2,963 2,551 1,84 854 632 809 
amas 174 160 78 74 65 125 0 
1,325 467 455 447 482 547 629 
‘lands Antilles 585 229 225 197 “ATS 189 NA 
1 99 94 88 62 50 40 355* 
dad/Tobago 255 253 176 133 112 96 NA 
n 329 429 388 327 316 > 282 « 
xl 16 318 §33 523 685 826 739 
ther non-OPEC 465 484 491 534 627 701 1,259 
otal non-OPEC 3,263 2,613 2,609 2,672 2,968 3,189 3,358 
tal imports (avg,)? 6,256 8,363 6,909 5,995 5,113 §,051 §,381 


(1) Includes Ecuador, Gabon, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar. (2) Includes Algeria, Libya, Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates, Iraq, Kuwait, Qa- 
far. (3) Imports do not add to totals because OPEC figures include petroleum transshipped through, and usually refined in, other countries 
d counted again as imports from those countries. (4) 1984 Puerto Rico figure includes Virgin Islands. P = preliminary, 


Coal Production and Consumption in the U.S, 
(million short tons) 
- Bituminous Coal, Lignite, and Anthracite 


Production Consumption Imports' Exports? Stocks? 
598.6 562.6 0.1 53.6 104.6 
610.0 558.4 21 60.7 96.6 
654.6 562.6 0.9 , 863 128.3 
684.9 603.8 12 60.1 134.7 
697.2 625.3 1.6 54.3 187.3 
670.2 625.2 3.0 40.7 145.9 
781.1 680.5 21 66.0 202.8 
829.7 702.7 ee. 91.7 228.4 
823.8 723.6 1.0 112.5 209.4 
838.1 706.9 07 106.3 232.0 
782.1 736.7 1.3 778 202, 
890.1 792.7 1.2 81.5 222.4 


coal was the only type of coal imported during the years shown above. (2) Excludes shioments of anthracite to U.S. 
Forces overseas (335,000 short tons in 1982), (3) Si held by electric ins, coke plants, and general industry, not stocks 


at retail dealers consumed by residential, commercial sector. NA=Not available, P=preliminary, 
: 
. Energy Consumed by U.S. Households 
7 
(quadrillion Btu) k 
Natural Gas Electricity Distillate Fuel Oil Liquefied Total 
: and Kerosene Petroleum Gases 
5.58 2.47 2.19 0,33 10,56 
5.31 2.42 1.71 0,31 9.74 
4.94 2.46 * 1.55 0,36 9.32 
5.39 2.48 1,33 0.31 9.51 
4.77 2.42 1.14 0,29 8.61 








128 Energy — Household Appliances & Motor Vehicle Use : 
Household Appliance Use in the U.S. 





Million Households Percentage of Households 
1980 1981 “ 1982 1980 
81.6 83.1 83.8 400 
67.0 68.4 71.0 82 
41.9 39.5 38.9 51 
58.4 58.4 87.9 72 
29 28 25 4 
43.8 45.2 44.7 54 
485 48.2 49.3 59 
11.6 14.0 17.3 14 
38.3 37.5 37.9 47 
214 31.9 31.0 38 
30.4 30.5 30.3 37 
11.0 108 11.3 14 
73 7.8 75 9 
NA NA 23.5 NA 
NA NA 65 NA 
32 3.0 3.6 4 
37.5 38.2 39.0 46 46 g 
$4.2 33.0 35.0 42 40 é 
11.8 13.1 12.2 14 16 ee 
71 7.4 9.4 9 9 4% 
1.6 1.4 1.4 2 2 ary 
04 04 03 ) 0 0) 
70.0 72.4 72.4 86 87 
115 10.5 114 14 13 
02 0.2 0.2 ) 10) - ; 
222 224 23.3 27 27 2 
245 26.0 25.3 31 
: 34.9- 34.7 35.4 43 42 
(1) Less than 0.5%. NA=not available. : 
U.S. Household Metor Vehicle Use in 1983 af 


Census Region Family Income ————————__—_ 
North | Less than $10,000 to $15,000 to 000 to Os 
Northeast Central South West $10,000 $1,999 $2e09” "34,090" orMore Total 


Households with Vehicles 
irons) OA 1839 163 247 153 13.4 105 18.4 147 16.6 722 
Vi - 
(millions) 6... 239 925 454 277 18.5 16.1 31.8 28.3 34.6 129.3 
Miles Traveled 
x: 227 4988 A8G CS 181 «144 292 282 347 1,215 
Motor 4 : 
Leaded... 6... 54 Ot) Ines Re 5.4 az 9.0 64 67 322 
Motor Gasoline, , 
ewe SU Patel ear ars. Be 5.0 10.6 11.3 14.0 461 
Diese! Oil, Other os 06 O7 ag" 02 or 04 04 08 
Metal eg : 1445 202 291 165 10.8 98 20.0 184 216 80, 
A Household 2 J 
Wenisien Lar. Ww 18 18°48 1 15 17 1.9 228 
Miles Traveled ||| 16,924 16299 17,689 16,541 11,559 19,682 15,897 19,252 22,167 16,83 
( nO aa 1,044 1,104 1,178 1,076 830 933 1,087 1296 1,980 1,112 
(dollars)... . 1,254 1,914 1,385. 1,269 979 1,104 1,282 1481 1,650 1817 
Averages per Vehicle ai 
Miles Traveled cise) 6GSIT 9153 9,674 9144 = 8,186 8gi9 9,183 9,981 10,004 9,399 
legis ce 609 «620s GAGS 588 808 628 641 623. «621 
(dollars)... 731 «788s 758701 691 719 740 757 745 «(736 
(dollars per gallon) 
Leaded... 5... 195 4145? 1.14 1.14 1.14 ww9* 11444 
Motor Gasoiine, . 
Unleaded... . 123-122 «1.21 —14.22 1.22 1.22 1.22 1.21 1.23 © 1,22 
Diesel Ol, Others | 18 GES N17? 1.14 1.15 41.15 1.18 11 a 
pai Average CaN cies TRO AS, o -TAGoS ane 1:18 1:18 1.18 118 120 1.18 
(mies pergalin) .. 156 148 180 184 189 147 146 166 0 1at 484 
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* 
a 
it U.S. Energy Expenditures by State 
(1982; billions of current dollars) f 
Rank State Expenditures Rank State Expenditures Rank State Expenditures 
' “f - 
1 Texas $40.1 18 Wisconsin 8.0 35 Nebraska 9,0 
2 California 33.9 19 Alabama ' 76 36 New Mexico 2.6 
3 New York 26.2 20 Maryland 72 37 ~—- Utah 2.5 
i 4 Ohio 20.3. 21 Minnesota 7.2 38 = Maine 2.4 
5 Minois 19.8 22 Washington 6.8 39 = Hawaii 2.0 
6 Pennsylvania 19.6 23 - Kentucky 65 40 Nevada . 1,9 
_ 7 Florida 17.0 24 Oklahoma 6.4 41. Wyoming 17 
—  §. New Jersey 16.2 25 lowa 5.8 42 Idaho 16 
9 Michigan 14.8 26 Connecticut 5.6 43 Alaska 1.5 
— 10 — Louisiana - 13.0 27 ~— South Carolina 5.5 44 Montana 1.6 
~ 11) Indiana 10.9 28 Colorado 5.2 45 New Hampshire 1.5 
' 12 Georgia 10.1 29 = Arizona 5.0 46 North Dakota 1.5 
- 13 North Carolina 9.8 30 Kansas 4.7 47 — Rhode island 1.4 
14 Massachusetts 95 31, Oregon 45 48 South Dakota 1.38 
15 Virginia 9.4 32 = Mississippi 45 49 Delaware 1,1 
16 Tennessee 8.7 33 Arkansas 43 50 Vermont 0.8 
17 Missouri 86 34 = West Virginia 856 . 


Major U.S. Public and Private Dams and Reservoirs 


Source: Corps of Engineers, U.S, Army 
Heights over 350 feet, 


. Length—Overall length of barrier in feet, main dam and its integral features as located between natural abutments, Volume-— 
Total volume in cubic yards of all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. Year-——Date structure was originally completed for 
. (UC) Under construction subject to revision. River—Mainstream, Purpose—-irrigation; C-Flood Control; H-Hydroelectric; N- 
ion; S-Water Suppl R-Recreation; D-Debris Control; O-Other, Parentheses after name indicate type of dam as follows: 


 (RE)-Earth: (PG)-Gravity: 


i : 
1 etc one in elevation in feet, between lowest point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive of parapet or other projec- 
E )-Rockfill; (CB)-Buttress; (VA)-Arch; (MV)-Multi-aroh; (OT)-Other, 















Name of dam State River Ht, Lath. ( eo , Purpose Year 
1 
Feather River. ........ 756 6800 78000 ACSH 1968 
... Colorado River ........ 726 1242 4400 IHCO 1936 
.. North Fork of Clearwater. . . 717-9287 6450 HCR 1973 
. Colorado River ........- 710 1560 4901 HCSR 1966 
. , North Yuba River... .... 635 2200 2600 SH 1970 © 
. Stanisiaus River. ... win 625 16000 IHOR 1979 
. North Fork Lewis River 610 2100 18400 HAC 1958 
. Cowlitz River... ... 606 1648 1270 HOR 1968 
Sacramento River 602 3460 8711 ISHN 1945 
Tuolumne River. ....... 668 1800 16000 oH - 4971 
South Fork of Flathead Rive 564 2115 3086 = =IHCN 1953 
Columbia River ,....... §50 4173 10585 JHCN 1942 
Skagit River... .. eee 540 1300 919 HR 1949 
TWA tY FV Ore ss ov shat Se ee palt §37 2450 29410 JIHCR 1962 
Nom 'Alver sia ss > 525 1480 1546 ICHR 1966 
South Fork McKenzie River . 519. 1600 13000 HCIR 1964 
Green River... ...--.5- 502 1285 987 HCSR 1964 
Little Tennessee River... . 480 2365 3576 =H 1944 
. Merced River 479 1240 §169.  H 1926 
Little Blue Run. . 400 2100 13000 — 1977 
Gunnison River 468 744 6 HCR 1968 
Coosawattee River 464 1950 15000 CHR 1974 
North Santiam River 463 1580 1500 HCRI 1953 
South Fork Boise River. . . 456 1350 9653 IHCR 1950 
Silver Creek... . 2.0... 453 1800 10000 1963 
Deschutes River... ..... 440 1450 9600 1964 
WNOG FIVOG; Secs Se fiona se 440 1840 2400 CIRH 1954 
RR ha ok bret iC, ..... Keowee River......... 435 1800 11600 H 1973 
‘O'Shaughnessy (PG) ..... Cire. aman 8" Moccasin Creek... ..... 430 900 663 HS 1923 
| Mud Mountain (ER)... 0... Wash..... White River... ....+.5% 425 _ 700 2300 C 1948 
MRMEIOY (PO). 6 coin ola a ee apes Mon...... Kootenai River... ...... 422 2890 3760 HCR , 1973 
Pacolma (VA) . . Cal, Pacoima Creak ........ 420 640 226 «CC 1929 
ye Owyhee River........- 417 §33 638 ICR 1982 
lole (ER) . Rubicon River... .. 22 410 1580 8315 SH 1966 
Castalc Creek... 410 §200 44000 =IRS 1973 
San Joaquin River... . 406 6355 HS 1960 
San Gabriel River....... 405 1520 10600 CS 1939 
“San Juan River ,....... 402 3648 26840 IR 1963 
, Jocassee River. 6... 4. 400 1000 H 1972 
PUR GrB@K cscs gianna ovens 400 1080 6952 IRSH 1973 
Little Bush Creek .,..... 470 2398 23544 oH 1984 
Snake River ........-.% 395 19380 6000 HCA 1968 
Gauley River, ......... 390 2280 13665 CRS 1965 
Gunnison River ........ 390 785 3080 HCR 1966 
kagit River... .... es ‘ 350 HR 1929 
an Luis Creek... ...., 382 18500 77900 ISHR 1987 
Middle Santiam River... .. $78 = 1517 1142 CHAI 1967 
POGK 3 sated Ye cs ik 375 2400 5800 1945 
Boise Ri an gay ree -850 1150 ICR 1915 








130 Energy — Dams; Reservoirs; Electricity Production: 
. Major Dams of the World 
Source: T.W. Mermel, Jntl. Water Power & Dam Construction, July, 1985. 
World’s Highest Dams 
Height above above 
lowest st 
Rank foundation Rank foundation 
order Name Country (m) order Name Country (m) 
1 Rogun* USSR 4 14 — Mauvoisin Switzerland 237 
2 Nurek SSR 14= Chivor Colombia 237 
3 Grand Dixence Switzerland 385 16 Chirkei USSR 233 
4 — Inguri USSR 272 17 — Oroville 230 
5 Boruca* Costa Rica 267 18 = Bhakra India 226 
6 -Vaiont Italy 262 18= El Cajon* Honduras 226 
7 ~~ Chicoasén Mexico 261 20 Hoover USA 221 
7 = Tehri* india 261 21 Contra Switzerland 220 
9 Alvaro Obregon Mexico 260 21 = Mratinje Yugoslavia 220 
10 Kishau* 253 23 Oworshak USA 219 
11 doe ll USSR 245 24 Glen Canyon USA 216 
12 Guavio* Colombia 243 25  ~—‘Toktagol USSR 215 
13. Mica Canada 242 
*Planned or under construction. 
World’s Largest Volume Dams : 
Dam Dam 
Rank “volume Rank volume 
order Name Country m* x 10° Order Name Country mi x 10% 
1. Chapetdén* , oe 296,200 15. Oroville USA 59,635 
2 New Cornelia Tailings USA  . 209,500 16 San Luis USA 559 
3 Tarbela Pakistan 105,570 17 Nurek USSR 58,000 
4 Fort Peck USA 96,050 18 © Garrison USA 845 
5 Loser Usuma Nigeria 93,000 19 Cochiti USA 50,230 
6 Atatiirk™ Turkey 85,000 20 Oosterschelde Netherlands 50,000 
7  Yacyreta-Apipe* Paraguay/Argentina 81,000 21 Tabqua (Thawra) ria 000 
8  Gun* Venezuela 77,971 22 Aswan (High) Egypt 44,300 
9 Rogun* USSR 75,500 23 Bennett W.A.C. (Por- 
10 Oahe USA 70,339 tage Mt) - anada 43,700 
11. Gardiner Canada 65,440 24 ~~. Boruca* Costa Rica 43,000 
12 la. Pakistan 65,379 ~ 25 Kiev USSR <a 42:841 
13  Tucurui* Brazil 64,300 : 
14 ~— Afsluitdijk Netherlands 63,430. 
*Planned or under construction. 
World’s Largest Capacity Reservoirs 
Dam Dam 
Rank volume Rank volume 
order Name Country m' x 10 - Order Name Country m' x 10 
1 Owens Falls m eee 2,700,000 14 = La Grande 2 Canada 61,715 
2° Kahkovskaya SR 182,000 15 LaGrande3 Canada 60,020 
3 Bratsk USSR 169,270 16 ~~ -Ustilim USSR 59,300 
4 Aswan (High) Egypt 168,900 17. ~—- Volga-V.i. Lenin . 
5 ariba Zimbabwe 160,368 ( Vv) USSR 58,000 
6 _ Akosombo Ghana 148,000 18 Sao Felix Brazil 55,200 
7 Daniel Johnson Canada 141,852 19  Caniapiscau (KA-3, 
8 ~ Guri (Raul Leoni) - 5) Canada - 53,800 
(Final Stage) Venezuela 138,000 20 =Cerros Colorados Argentina 53,750 
9 USSR 122,000 20= Chapetén Argentina 53,750 
10 Bennett W.A.C. 22 ~~ Shintoyone Con 53,500 
(Portage Mt.) Canada 74,250 23 Upper Wainganga* ia §0,700 
11. Krasnoyarsk USSR, 73,300 24 — Bukhtarma USSR 49. 
12 Zoya USSR 68,400 25 ~~ Atatiirk* Turkey 700 
13 ra Bassa Mozambique 63,000 
*Planned or under construction. > : 
Production of Blectricity i in the U.S. by Source: : 
Includes both privately-owned and publicly-owned utilities. 
(million kilowatt hours) ‘ 
Amount and Percentage Produced by Source 
Total 
Year Production Coal % Oil % ‘Gas % Nuclear % Hydro % 
1975 1,917,649 852,786 445 289,095 15.1 778 15.6 172505 -° 9.0 300,047 15.6 
1980 2,286,439 1,161,562 508 245,994 - 10.8 346,240 15.1 251,116 11.0 276,021 12.0 
1981 2,294,812 1,203,203 52.4 206,421 9.0 345,777 15.1 272,674 11.9 260, 11.4 
1982 2,241,211 1,192,004 532 146,797 65 305,260 13.6 282,773 12.6 309,213 13.8 
1983 2,310,285 1,259,424 54.5 144,499 63. 274,098 11.9 293,677 12.7, - 332,130 148+ 
1984° 2,413,000 1,341,000 — 120,000 — 297,000 — 325,000 — 321,000 


(1) Other sources, representing less than one percent of production, include geothermal power, wood, and waste. p = preliminary. 
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US. Electricity Sales 
Commer- Resi- Commer- : Resi- 
cial Industrial dential Other’ Total 2 cial Industrial dential Other’ Total? 


1975 403,049 687, 680 . 588,140 68,222 1,747,091 1982 526,397 744,949 729,512 85,575 2,086,440 
1980 488,156 815,067 717,495 yee 2,094,449 1983 543,788 775,999 750,948 80,219 2,150,955 - 
1981 $14,338 825,742 722,265 84,756 2,147,101 1984> 579,000 842,000 780,000 82,000 2,282.000 


(1) Includes sales oi ase oe railways, street lighting authorities. (2) Totals may not equal sum of components due to independent 
_ Founding. p = preliminai 


Largest Hydroelectric Plants in U.S. . 


(Capacities as of Aug. 16, 1985) 
J : installed 
is ; Capacity 
Plant Name i State Owner ( 
Coulee Dam Washington USBR-Pacific NW Region 6,494,000 
John Day Fee USCE-North Pacific Div 2,160,000 
_ Chf Joseph Washington USCE-North Pacific Div 2,069,000 
LD Pump St Michigan Consumers Power Co 1,978,800 
4 Niag New York Power Authy of St. of NY 1,950,000 
4 Dam Oregon ~ USCE-North Pacific Div 1,806,800 
_ Raccoon Mt Tennessee Tennessee Valley Auth 1,530,000 
ic 4 California Los Angeles (city of) 1,331,000 
~ Rocky Reach Washington Chelan Pub Util Dist #1 1,213,950 
. ait aly i California Pacific Gas & Electric 1,125,000 
Gien Canyon Arizona USBR-Upper Colorado Reg. 1,113,748 
Bonneville Oregon USCE-North Pacific Div 1,076,000 
Blenheim G New York Power Authy of St of NY 1,000,000 
_ MeNary ; - Oregon USCE-North Pacific Div 980,000 
Moses Pr Dm New York Power Authy of St of NY ‘ 912,000 
_ Northiid Mt Massachusetts W Massachusetts Elec Co 846,000 
_ Wanapum Washington ee Grant Pub Util Dist #2 831,250 
Little Goose Washington USCE-North Pacific Div 810,000 
_ Monumental Washington USCE-Nonth Pacific Div 810,000 
__Lwr Granite ‘Washington : USCE-North Pacific Div 810,000 
_ Muddy Run Pennsylvania Philadeiphia Elec Co ~ Me 
Priest Rods Washi Grant Pub Util Dist #2 = 788,500 
_ Wells Washington - Douglas Pub Util Dist #7 A, 
Hoover Dam Nevada USBR-Lower Colorado as 672,500 
_ Hoover Dam Arizona USBR-Lower Colorado Reg 667,500 
_ Edward Hyatt la May Sor of) areca 
Boundary fashington cattle (city o : i 
_ Wilson Cam Alabama Tennessee Valley Auth $29,840 
Rock {sland Washington es ~ Chelan Pub Util Dist #1 622,500 
7 Jocassee South Carolina Ouke Power Go » 610,000 
Ice Harbor Washington USCE-North Pacific Div 603,000 
_ Bear Swamp Massachusetts New England Elec System 600,000 
_ Oahe — Dakota -USCE-Omaha District . $95,000 
Idaho Power Co 585,400 
Smith Mt = “Appalachian Power Co 547,250 
_ Shasta Dam California * USBR-Mid Pacific Region 535,000 
; mets USGE-North Pacific Riv. 525,000 
! id South Gs Carolina So Carolina Elec & Gas Co 511,200 
_ Carters Georgia USCE-Ait-Buf-Cart Prj 500, 000 
4 World’s Largest Capacity Hydro Plants 
Rated Rated — Rated 
capacity c capacity capaci 
_ Rank now caoet Rank i now : serch 
} order Country Name (MW) (MW) order Country Name (MW) (MW) 
— 1  ttalp Brazil/Paraquay 2,800 12,600 13 CaboraBassa Mozambique 2,000 4,000 
2 Gurl (Raul Leoni) 14 Rogun’ USSR - 3,600 
as stage)* Venezuela 2,800 ~ 10,000 15 PauloAlfonso! Brazil 1524 3,409 
Be) ucurui* Brazil 3,960 8,000 16 = Iha Solteira Srazil 3,200 3,200 
4 Coulee USA 6, 494 6,494 17. Gezhouba P.B. of China 2,715 273 15 
: 5 ’ 2 18 John Day USA % 2,160 2,700 
’ Kk USSR 6,400 6,400 18= Nurek USSR - 900 2,700 
6 Corpus Posadas Argentina/ ; ~ 18= Revelstoke Canada 900 2,700 
ie §,000 21 oon Simao Brazit 2,680 2,680 
6= Krasnoyarsk uss! 6,000 6,000 22 Canada 1,736 2,610 
8 ‘aGrande 2 Canada 2,000 . aes 
9 Churchill Falls Canada $225 5 Sees USSR *)* 2,563. 2,563 
P10. USSR 4,500 4,500 24 Brazil te 2,500 
: ey _Ustellimn USSR. 3,675 4,500 25 Ghicoasen Mexico 2,400 2,400 
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Environmental Quality Index 


‘Source: Copyright 1984 by the National Wildlife Federation, ' 
Reprinted with permission from the Feb,-Mar., 1985 issue of NATIONAL WILDLIFE Magazine, 


Wildlife: Overall, the situation for wildlife worsened, due to con- 
tinuing habitat loxs, Since the 1950s, more than 11 million acres of 
freshwater wetlands have been converted to cropland and urban 
projects. In 1984, the conversion of prairiclands in Ulinois reduced 
grassland bird species by as much as 90 percent in some areas. A 
1984 Michigan et git court’s sharp limitation on the kinds of 
wetlands protected by the Clean Water Act meant that the situa- 
tion could decline further. Conservation groups sought a Supreme 
Court review of the ruling. 

Also, Congress failed to act on several air and water pollution 
control amendments that might have meant relief for various belea- 
guered species. In Pennsylvania, the decline of several trout species 
was attributed to acid rain and agricultural runoff, Levels of 
DDT—the pesticide banned more than a decade earlier because of 
its effect on wildlife-—were found to be increasing again in parts of 
the West and along the Gulf Coast, A legal pesticide containing 
traces of DDT was thought to be the culprit. 

The efforts of recent years did result in some favorable signs for 
wildlife in 1984. The bald engle seemed to be holding its own alter 
Sor of decline. Peregrine falcons hatched a brood of nestlings in 

jaltimore. Cleanup programs in some U.S. cities returned game 
fish to urban waterways. Interior Dept. Secy, William D, Clark 
temporarily withdrew a proposal that woul rmit oil and gas 
bn ‘oration in National Wildlife Refuges. The federal system 
gained new refuge lands, including 120,000 acres along North Car- 
olina’s Alligator River, And after ten years of struggle, Congress 
de the addition to the nation's wilderness system of some 7 
million acres of U.S. forestland habitat in 21 states. r 


Air: In dozens of U.S, cities, the alr was found to be cleaner than 
14 years carlier, when the average urban American breathed unsafe 
air almost 70 days » year. In 1984, that figure was cut almost in 
half. Further improvement was highly questionable, however, be- 
cause of the unchecked spread of acid rain and dozens of toxie air 
pollutants suspected of causing cancer. Although most of the U.S. 
complied with the health standards for conventional pollutants like 
carbon monoxide and particulates, more than 94 million Ameri- 
cans lived in cities that exceeded the standard for ozone, A princi- 
i component of smog, ozone has been found to be responsible for 

uman respiratory problems and up to $4 billion a year in crop 
damage. : 

In addition, the improved economy put other pollutants, includ- 
ing sulfur dioxide und nitrogen oxides, on the rise again. Changes 
Were approved in 11 state clean air plants, permitting 13 additional 
factories and power plants to add 16,000 more tons of sulfur diox- 
ide to the air annually, And there was evidence that acid rain was 
spreading nationwide: In one analysis of 21 states outside New 

ngland, highly acidic rain was found to fall from Pennsylvania to 
Florida, as well as in California, Colorado, and Texas. The EPA 
oo a sharp reduction in the amount of lead allowed in gaso- 
ine because the substance was found to be harmful at lower levels 
than previously believed. 

On the bright side, the idea that cleanup could be profitable was 
reinforced by a report that although sir and water cleanup reqiire- 
ments have closed 155 plants at a loss of 33,000 jobs since 1971, 
the same laws will have stimulated some 524,000 new jobs by 1987, 

Water: Despite efforts to clean up U.S. surface waters, the total 
amount of pollutants entering waters from sewage treatment plants 
was found to have remained approximately the same during the 
past decade, The number of operating sewage treatment plants in- 
creased each year, but so did the amount of water ee ing treat~ 
ment, Some streams, rivers, and lakes showed considerable im- 
provement, but others were found to be slowly degrading, duc to 
agricultural runoff, mining wastes, storm sewer overflows, air pol- 
lution, and toxic dumps. 

In 1984, health officials in dozens of states warned against con- 
suming fish from highly contaminated waters, In some areas, scien- 
tists discovered virtual epidemics of fish cancers. Elsewhere, there 
was increasing evidence of contamination of the aquifers supplying 
drinking water to half of all Americans. Evidence of groundwater 
pollution was found in practically every state in the nation, 

Congress failed again in 1984 to give the EPA additional author- 
ity to control some sources of groundwater contamination. Fur- 
ther, lack of money inhibited monitoring, research, and enforce- 
ment of existing controls, with many industries found to be 
violating water discharge permits. The Administration agreed to 
fund further research into the yp amar of Chesapeake Bay, where 
runoff pollution was strangling fishery. But conservationists had to 
keep struggling against federal water projects that promised cheap 
irrigation water for the arid West and hydropower for the rest of 
the country, while possibly destroying wetlands and other natural 
arcas, There was concern, (00, because only six of the 738 most 
hazardous toxic waste dump sites were cleaned up, making toxic 
waste a continued threat to U.S. groundwater supplies. Finally, at 


Zann _ 


least one third of all municipal sewage facilities and industrial 
waste dischargers continued to illegally pollute U.S. waters. 

Soil: Soil erosion continued to be a problem, A summer drought 
in the nation’s breadbasket in 1983 was followed by one of the 
worst winters on record, First baked by the heat, then cracked and 
crumbled by alternate freezing and thawing, millions of tons of the 
richest topsoil were taken away on winter winds, Then millions 
more were stripped by torrential spring rains. In the Great Plains, 
wind damage affected more than 12 million acres, the worst record 
since the 1930's Dust Bowl days, Some fields in the Mississippi 
Delta lost more soil in one cloudburst than nature created inacen- | 
tury. | 

Some of the land damaged by wind and water in 1984 was crop- 
land retired in the federal payment-in-kind program of 1983. The 
program was designed to help conserve soil as well as reduce crop 
surpluses. However, at least 40 percent of the more than 80 million 
acres taken out of production went unplanted, therefore were not 
protected from weather ravages. Further, the worst erosion oc- 
curred on a small percentage of the most vulnerable lands, includ- 
ing fragile prairic lands in the West and steep hillsides in the Delta 
states. These areas were among the nearly half a million acres of 
highly erodible rangeland that were plowed up in the past three 
years by “sodbusters"—financially strapped farmers desperate to 
increase lsh = Conservationists pressed Congress to pass a 
bill prohibiting government agricultural subsidies to sodbusters, 
but no such measure was enacted. 

Minerals; For the first time in four years, the nation’s energy 
consumption seemed to rise. An ample fuel supply plus stable oil 

rices were important factors in eos the Dept. of the Interior's 
mpetus to conserve. Conservationists feared that energy compla- 
cency was on the increase, reversing a decade-long trend. Sales of 
cars continued to grow, while use of public transportation declined. 
The U.S, used 7 percent more coal than in the previous year, partly 
the result of greater industrial activity, The growing popularity of 
coal brought concern as to the future effects of increased strip min- 
ing and power-plant emissions. 

On the positive side, millions of Americans were found to have 
been saving fuel. In 1981, only 50 percent of U.S. households set 
their thermostats higher than 70 degrees, compared to 85 percent 
in 1973, Also, Interior Dept. Secy. William Clark started a series of 
reforms in the federal coal-leasing program that included reviewing 
proposed tracts for their fair market value and eliminating environ- 
mentally sensitive areas from mining. In an out-of-court settlement, 
the Interior Dept. agreed to start enforcing the federal Surface 
Mining Act, with U.S, authorities to collect unpaid fines totalling 
about $150 million and denying new strip-mining permits to viola- 
tors of the law, Further, the Tennessee Valley Authority aban- 
doned four partially completed nuclear reactors at a cost of more 
than $2 billion. Finally, American private enterprise programs, in- 
cluding biomass conversion—the production of fuels such as gasa- 
hol from organic matter—contributed almost as much fuel to the 
country's energy pool as did hydropower, 

Forests; Americans continued to grow more timber than we har- 
vested, but the greatest surpluses scemed to be in hardwoods, 
which were not necessarily in the greatest demand, 

There was mounting evidence that air pollution was taking a toll 
on the health of some trees. An estimated 25 percent decrease was 
found in the growth rates of some trees. A systematic and sus- 
tained decline of some species was discovered to have occurred in 
the past 20 to 30 years, with experts undecided as to the chief cul- 
prit—acid rain, ozone, or a combination of pollutants. } 

The good news: As a result of a legal decision, federal authori- 
ties were required to prepare long-range impact studies demon- 
strating the potential environmental effects of harvesting timber on 
public lands. 

Quality of life; There were many minuses. A decade after the 
passage of the Safe Drinking Water Act, there were still no reliable 
safety guidelines for most of thé common chemical water pollut- 
ants. After seven years of work, the EPA had tested only a handful 
of the active ingredients in agricultural pesticides, Eight years after 
Congress passed a “cradle to grave" law on hazardous waste dis- 
posal, fewer than 120 disposal sites were issued permits, with more 
than 4,500 remaining. It was estimated that nearly 200 million met- 
ric tons of garbage would be produced in the U.S. by the end of the 
decade, almost a third more than the garbage produced in 1980, 
The EPA also raised its estimate of toxic waste production to 71 
billion gallons, or 270 million tons a year, 60 percent more than it — 
estimated six months earlier. 

Because of federal inaction, some state and local governments 
began (6 move forward on their own, Florida began an ambitious 
program to protect groundwater months before the EPA an- 
nounced its nes ae New York State officials passed a law 
to trim sulfur emissions by 30 percent in a decade. ew 
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Hazardous Waste Sites 


Source: Environmental Protection Agency’ 


As of Sept., 1984 there were 538 abandoned hazardous waste sites on the EPA’s “national priority list” of sites requiring 

remedial action for posing the gravest threats to public health and the environment; another 248 sites were proposed for addi- 

_ tion to the list. The map shows the number of locations given priority for cleanup, by state, New Jersey has the most—85 
_ sites. The EPA has identified almost 19,000 hazardous waste sites around the country. 
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Investment for Pollution Control by U.S. Industries ; 


s 
j » 
] 
; Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Commerce Department 
(billions of dollars) 
) New plant and equipment expenditures by U.S. nonfarm business: total and for pollution abatement 
1983” Planned 1984 
- Pollution abatement Pollution abatement 
| Liat Solid ne Solid 
? expen @ () 
tures' Total Air Water waste | tures' Total Air Water waste 
| -_ Total nonfarm business 302.50 7.24 3.66 2.90 68 343.57 7.64 3.79 2.65 1.00 
_ Manufacturing 111.53 4.01 1,72 1.94 36 129.72 431 1.75 2.07 49 
Durable goods 51.78 1.33 65 55 13 62.78 1.62 76 68 18 
metals? 6.39 36 19 15 02 7.23 50 26 20 04 
Blast furnaces, steel 
97 419 08 WM fy 3.27 29 12 * 16 07 
Nonferrous metals 2.44 13 10 02 ig 2.73 17 13 93 01 
Fabricated metals 2.22 01 02 01 2.57 05 01 03 =) 
lectrical machinery 10.90 14 04 08 01 13.48 15 04 10 1 
Machinery, except elec. 12.35 26 08 15 04 14.73 28 9 16 04 
Transportation equipment? 13.02 30 Sd 10 03 16,65 33 Bas 13 04 
vel 7A7 24. 18 07 9,61 24 13 09 02 
; 4.93 05 02 02 01 5.93 08 03 04. 01 
Stone, clay, and glass. 2.45 07 04 02 01 2.81 12 09 02 02 
Other 4.45 17 A2 03 01 5.30 19 10 06 03 
Nondurable 59,75 268 1.06 1.39 23 66.93 2.69 98 1,39 31 
_ Food beverage 6.60 25 A3 10 02 6.76 20 10 02 
4 Textiles 1.39 03 OT 02 y 1.78 .03 01 01 ‘sh 
Paper 6,18 25 16 07 TAB 39 22 10 7 
Chemicals 13.28 57 24 28 05 14.34 © 55 18 32 
“ Petroleum 23.48 1.55 St 91 12 26.51 1.50 AT 88 15 
-_ Rubber 1.91 01 (*) (* () 2.21 01 (*) 01 } 
. Other nondurables‘ 6.91 04 02 0 0 8.20 ‘ 01 {) 1 
_ Nonmanufacturing 190.97 3.23 61.94 96 32 213.86 3.33 2.04 ry 50 
ee Hz 08 o% (12008 63 | OG 
ns i 4 ‘ : 12, i d ° 
; ee 3.92 03 * 02 (") 4.73 04 (*) 03 (} 
Air 3.77 ) 3 00 2.78 01 O1 00 
Other 3.50 J 4 03 (") 4.49 04 01 02 3 
Public utilities 42.00 277 =—-1.78 75 24 44. 2.85 1,88 58 ’ 
| soy : 34.99 269 1.74 72 23 95.54 2.64 1.82 46 37 
and other 7.00 07 04 03 is 9.24 21 06 12 02 
Trade and services 87.94 , 10 05 02 " 100.25 A2 05 03 04 
: ruin and dee At 02 Bn . aa 01 fe) “ saath zh 02 OT yrs et (") 
7 Preliminary (1) Gonsists estimates taken from the qui surveys new plant and equipment and, for 1983, plans 
tices onl Gis ee wart quarier earvey emcan fi ro davin anc february 196% ¢ Includes industries not shown separately, (3! 
= of lumber, furniture, instruments, and . (4) Consists of , tobacco, peneig chad ed Sp ae 5, 
L! of communioation; Construction; socidl ervices and memberehig orgenteations; and forestry, fiehertes, and cericuln ser- 
*Less than $5 million. 
: . 
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Environment — Forests; Zoos 
U.S. Forest Land by State and Region 


Source: Forest Service, U.S. Agriculture Department, 1979. 
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State or Land Area Percent 
region 4 area forested forested 
(1,000 acres) 
Connecticut 3,061 1,861 60 
Maine 19,729 17,718 90 
Massachusetts 5,007 2,952 59 
New Hampshire 5,731 §,013 87 
Rhode Island 664 404 61 
Vermont 5,907 4,512 76 
New England . 40,11 32, 81 
Delaware = 1,233 392 32 
Maryland x 6,289 2,653 42 
New Jersey 4,775 1,92! 40 
New York 30,357 17,21 57 
Pennsylvania 28,592 16,826 59 
West Virginia 15,334 11,669 76 
Mid Atlantic 87,813 58 
Michigan 634 19,270 
Minnesota 50,382 16,709 33 
North Dakota 43,939 4 1 
South Dakota 48,381 1,702 4 
Wisconsin 34,616 14,908 43 
Lake States 207,952 53,011 25 
Illinois 35,442 3,810 11 
Indiana 22,951 3,943 17 
lowa 35,634 1,561 4 
Kansas 52,127 1,344 3 
Kentucky 25,282 12,161 48 
ri 43,868 12,876 29 
Nebraska 48,828 1, 2 
hio 26,121 6,147 24 
Central 241,425 42,871 18 
Alabanta 32,231 21,361 66 


State or Land Area Percent 
region i area forested forested 
(1,000 acres) 

Arkansas 33,091 18,282 §5 
Florida : i 17,040 50 
Geo 36,796 256 69 
Louisiana 28,409 14,558 51 
Mississippi 29,930 16,716 56 
North Carolina 30,956 20,043 65 
Oklahoma 43,728 6513 19 
South Carolina 19,143 12,249 64 
Tennessee 26,290 13,161 50 
Texas 23, 14 
Virginia 25,266 16,417 65 
jouth 474,906 185,514 39 
Alaska 362,485 119,145 33 
California 99,847 40,152 48 
Hawaii 4,109 1,986 40 
rie a 61,356 29,810 49 
Washington 42,456 23,181 55 
Pacific Coast 570,253 = 214,274 38 
72,580 18,494 25 
Colorado 66,283 22,271 34 
Idaho 52,676 - 21,726 4i 
Montana = 92,826 22; 24 
Nevada 70,295 7,683 11 
New Mexico 77,669 18,060 23 
Utah 52,505 15,557 30 
Wyoming 62,055 10,028 16 
Rocky Mountain 546,959 136,378 25 
Total U.S. 2,169,427 ‘715,194 33 


(1) Of this total, 482,486,000 acres are of commercial-quality (137 million acres are government owned); 20,664,000 acres are pro- 
ductive but reserved (land set aside by statute); 4,626,000 acres are deferred for possible reserve status; and 228,782,000 acres are 


unproductive or aw: survey. 


Zoo 
Albuquerque (A) 
Arizona-Sonora Desert 


Major U.S. Public Zoological Parks 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire, 1985; budget and attendance in millions. (A) park has not provided up-to-date data. 


Atten- 


_ . Museum (Tucson) 25 0.45 11 
Bronx (N.Y.C.) 22.0 2.0 265 
Brookfield (Chicago) (A) 14.5 1.8 200 
Buffalo (A; 2.3 0.4 24 

Calgary (A) 65 0.75 220 
Cincinnati 46 1.0 65 
Cleveland 3.0 08 | 130 
Dallas (A) 2.4 0.6 50 
Denver 3.2 0.95 76 
Detroit 78 0.8 122 
Houston 2.5 26 . 50 
Lincoln Park (cricago) (A) 3.5 4.0 35 
Los Angeles (A) 4.0 1.5 73 
Memph 21 0.45 36 
Miami Metrozoo (A) 5.4 0.7 225 
Milwaukee 7.9 1.3 185 
Minnesota 6.0 0.9 500 
National (Wash, D.C.) (A) 92 3.3 168 
New Orleans (Audubon) 6.0 1.2 58 
Oklahoma City 48 5.5 110 

_ Philadelphia (A) 5.5 ait 42 

«Phoenix (A) 2.6 07 125 
Riverbanks (Columbia, S.C.) 1.5 0.4 50 
St. Louis 937: 2.0 83 
San Antonio 4.8 1.0 52 
San Diego 30.0 3.0 100 
San Diego (Wild Animal Park) 18.0 1.2 1,800 
San Francisco 3.3 1.0 
Toledo (A) 2.9 0.5. 30 
Toronto (A) 9.4 11 710 
Washington Pk (Portland) 8.5 0.74 62 
Woodland Pk (Seattle) 3.3 0.8 90 


Budget dance Acres Species 
$2.0 0.4 50 28 


1 


300 
699 
500 
234 
325 


780 
322 
507 
356 
397 


417 
500 
382 
193 
625 
375 


352 


413 
118 


305 


Major Attractions 
Rain forest exhibit, reptile house. 


Earth science center, Sonora Desert exhibit. 

Wild Asia, children’s zoo, World of Birds, 

Porpoise show, predator acorn, baboon island. 

Bhino yard, tropical gorilla exhibit, children's zoo. 

Exotic vertebrates, prehistoric park, tropical 
conservatory. 

Children’ s Zoo, Insect World, World of Cats. 

Birds of the World, African Plains. : 

Okapi, bongo antelope, Grevy’s zebra. 

Bird wo, eighor and Dall sheep exhibit. 

Aviary, Penguinarium, Marine marnmals. 

Children’s Zoo, Kipp aquarium. 

Great Ape House, farm in the zoo. 

Koalas, white tigers, children’s zoo. 

Zoo rides, a poltea Manse auh ied ; 

Open air paddocks, crocodile breeding program. — 

White B i , Great Escape. 

Whale and dolphin show, flying bird show, 
hands-on Zoolab. ? ; 
Lion/Tiger complex, Beaver Valley, giant pandas. 

Asian Domain, Tropical Bird House, primates. 
African plains, Patagonian cliffs, Galapagos Isl, 
Reptiles, African plains, hummingbirds. 
Arabian Bo herd, Orangutans, Arizona exhibit. 
Natural habitat exhibits, rain forest exhibit. 

it country, herpetarium, pi 


J rimate house. 
700 . Antelopes, whooping crane, Children’s Zoo. AR 


Southeast Asian bird and primate complex; 
koalas; Skyfari aerial tram. 


le, mixed-species enclosures; exotic hooved 

Gorilla World, insect zoo, musk ox meadow, wolf 

woods. f 
Aquarium, greenhouse, botanical gardens, 
Ganerten Deteli is fciec Haare: arti 

ian in , polar 5 

Alaska tundra exhibit, penguin colony, Cascade 

Stream and Pond. 
African savanna, swamp & marsh exhibit. 


\ 
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4 Mammals: Orders and Major Families 

















lesser 
a car 
_ weasel, skunk, otter 


Subclass Theria Suborder Order 
Infraclass Placentalia Infraorder 
Family Superfamily 


SS Se es Ses a | 
Manidae:pangolin- —_—_—______Phoidata 
Erinaceidae:hedgehog 2 FORTE 
Ti Insectivora 
Le 3 othe shrews | 
Dasypodidae:armauilio Loricata 


Bradypodidae:sioth_——_—_—- Pilosa Edentate 


(toothless) 





Myrmecophagidaeshairy Vermilingua | 
anteater 
Physeteridae-sperm wha’ 
a arwhal, 
beluga Odontoceti 
(toothed) 





Phocoenidae:po 3 
eco | 
killer whale 





ye : - 
Tarsiidaestarsier : 
Cebidae:New Worid monkeys ve eg ; 
Cercopithecidae:baboon, Old World 
Anthropoidea 


(long-nosed, bare 


Hylebatidarobion , t prima’ = ve 
(great apes):| opposab!e thumbs; 
Nae wipe roby all et en ee 
orangutan opposabie big toes. 
Hominidae:human 


_suarecnes Marsupialia 
Beste ett 


Sy 
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; Some Endangered Species in the World 
Source: U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S, Interior Department; as of July, 1984 





Common name ; Scientific name Range 
fammats . 
Chimpanzee’ eer wis tes cde, spake -Pan'troglodytes' <2. 5... 05. ses W. & Central Africa 
African elephant® .. 53.5. « co sbete me Loxodonta africana ............ Africa 
PAStETClEDUANE . yi.o, inj apex a jutanalieycincomen epee Elephas maximas....... ae ee S. Central & E. Africa 
Bactrian camel... . . ae . Camelus bactrianus . . Mongolia, China 
Saudi Arabian gazelle Gazella dorcas saudiya » Iraq, Jordan, Syria, 
Arabian Peninsula 
WRSOMNIA 859 a, Joie wh ieee 10) planners cer athe Gorilla gonilla oi. coos Ber taw eS Central & W. Africa 
Red: kangaroo. sue occas aubcaceMetaece s Macropus (= Megaleia rufus)... .... Australia 
andes ilciieuohepasal ako ab ea ee Panthera pardus..........-.--- Africa, Asia 
Riowler monkey™ (25. 3cte tess aes eM OE ‘Aloustta pigray wey ark eta a. pe cece aire Mexico to fe America 
Gtantipandas”.). stiine sete sponse: ampere Ailuropoda melanoleuca.. . . . yearn China 
RARER OTR a 0 Poses; 305 Vee tel ml OC Panthera tigsis )-./s-rbrwreee een ee Asia 
SIA: WHAIS 5 iio Fn nets aete, wc eset Eschrichtius robustus ........... N. Pacific Ocean 
Wiltlivakisickes foc ok wath Gromeemenre Bos erbnintensvict..<4 \tcitent meee ot China (Tibet), India 
er agiaed FEDER a Ae ctae en aienar toner a Equus zebra‘zebig cic. +, seers South Africa 
rds 
MUuMMIn pb). ei cay aha we aR Glaucisdobirnl:...is 52 ee x acetals Brazil 
Indigomacaw......... MAI HIN Anodorhynchus leari. .. 1... 1... es Brazil 
West AIriCAi OSttiCn 7% r. 69 sho) /aneNax seman Struthio camelus spatzi.......... Spanish Sahara 
Golden parakeet j:< <5). aifeic ew alae tee Aratinga guarouba...... Seer rer at Brazil 
Australian parrot. ........i.--.,-. Geopsittacus occidentalis ......... Australia 


Threatened rather than endangered. **Threatened in South Africa.” 


Some Endangered Species in North America 
Source: U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Interior Department; as of July, 1984 


Common name Scientific name ? Range 
lammals 
Virginia big-eared bat... ........ Plecotus townsendii virginianus ..... . “US. (Ky., W.V., Va.) 
Brown or grizzly bear... . 1... eee Ursus arctos horribilis. ... 2.2.2... us ‘. 88 0 contecminaes states) 
astern, cougar :?)) atin avsi spear Felis concolor cougar. ........--+- ? 
Columbian white-tailed deer... ..... Odocoileus Virginianus leucurus ..... . us S Wash, Ore.) 
San Joaquin kit fox..........-.. Vulpes macrotis mutica..........- U.S. (Cal. 
Ocelot 2 aan cot seeks sateen Felis pardalis ......... Mera tey US. (Tex., Ariz.) C. and S. 
Florida panther? 0070! c.be', aise wins Felis concolor coryi.... 6... ..+.5 USS. (La., Ark. east to S.C., Fla.) 
Utah prairie dog** 2 240 sae eee Cynomys parvidens............-. U.S, (Ut.) 
Morro Bay kangaroo rat.......... Dipodomys heermanni morroensis. . . . . USS. (Cal.) 
Delmarva Peninsula fox squirrel .... . Sciurus niger cinereus... ...... reise Use MarVa 
Peninsula to SEPa.) 
oe WOME Sr. Raed bce nate sey ee GCanisisnfiec. 1.20: 6 Sasvcsenau aed U.S. (Southeast to central Tex.) 
irds 
Masked bobwhite (quail) ......... Colinus virginianus ridgwayi........ U.S. (Ariz.); Mexico (Sonora) 
California condor .............5 Gymnogyps californianus.......... U: FAG re., Cal.), Mexico ean 
Whooping crane... ........,-. . Grus americana is ccu\V sos se le) cnaeines U.S. (Rky. Mntns. east to. 
» Carolinas), Canada,’ Mexico 
Eskimy CUOW Ys 750c wane siune) sp cneveeoae Numenius borealis. .........+--- Cie and N. Canada to 
entina * 
Bitch CAPIe RE av eum is atin ein aioes ~.. Haliaeetus leucocephalus.......... U.S. (most states); Canada 
American peregrine falcon......... Falco peregrinus anatum .......... Canada to Mexico 
Aleutian Canada goose .......... Branta canadensis leucopareia ....... ice Gisse, Cal., Ore., Wash Ds 
SIUM DOHCAN) <2 ibs Salietng sore uments Pelecanus occidentalis. ....... Pi Am un XCarolinas to Tex., Cal), i 
West Indies, C. and S. America 
Attwater’ '$ greater prairie-chicken. .. . . Tympanuchus pomce attwateri....... US. fee 
Bachman’s warbler (wood) . . ... . . .), Vermivora bachmanii............ USS. (Southeastern), Cuba 
Kirtland’s warbler (wood)... ...... Dendroica iirtlandii. anor eea aR pth weet U.S., Canada, Bahama Is, 
Ivory-billed woodpecker... ........ Campephilus principalis. ..-........ US. S. Southeentral and Southeast 
eptiles ' 
American alligator**............ Alligator mississippiensis.......... US. (Southeast) 
American crocodile ............ Crocodylus acutus. 2... 6 oe se US. Fie), Mexico, South and 
es » Central America, Caribbean 
Island night lizard* ............ Xantusia (= Klauberina) riversiana . . . . U.S. (Cal.) 
Eastern indigo snake*........... Drymarchon corais couperi......-.- US. » Fla,, Ga., Miss., S.C.) 


Threatened rather than endangered. **Endangered except where listed as threatened. 





Young of Animals Have Special Names 


The young of many animais, birds and fish have come to be called by special names. A young eel, for eee is ar elver. Many young 
nimals, of course, are often referred to simply as infants, babies, younglets, or younglings. 


partridge, quail. codling, 


aE ati ok Bohan antelope, rhino, chick chicken: f can: fw, colt: horse rag: e). 
hippo, whale, etc. cockerel: ro cub: givers ate shark, fox, 08, 





a ig ¥ 
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cygnet: swan. josiing: goose. let, shoa’ leatleiten suckli 
Guckaray oe duck. Relfer: cow. et bona tadpole: frog. ode 
rene ie ogy: kan kangaroo, others. a ~ turkey. 
ul en. 
eyas: fav others. kit: ie beer rabbit, cat. Dups dog, seal, sea lion, fox. 
kitten, pill catling: cats, other ely pussy: Cat. 
fin fone: (female ). fur-be: spike, blinker, tinker: mackerel. 
fingerling: fish srerety: lamb, lamb, cosset,hog:sheep, squab: pigeon. 
ir: wild fowl. leveret: h bar sere pigeon, others. 
ae birds enerally. owiet birds generally. gS er, beasts of prey. 
ha eben vo ie, sheep, horse, etc. 
ier fish generally. pele griltse: salmon. 4 
Speeds of Animals 
Source: Natural History magazine, March 1974. 
Copyright © The American Museum of Natural History, 1974. 

Animal Mph Animal Mph Animal Mph 
Pronghorn antelope ; ar & croyreund ag Pr 35 eh phant Fa 

61 ir 2 le 
Wildebeest 50 35.50 Black mamba snake 20 
Lion 50 Bey (dornastic) 35 Six-lined race runner 18 
Thomson's gazelle 50 Mule deer 35 _ Wild turkey 15 
Quarterhorse 47.5 Jackal 35 Squirre} 12 
Elk - 45 Reindeer y 32 Pig Gomes) 11 
Cape hunting dog 45 Giraffe 32 Chick 9 
Coyote 43. White-talled deer 30 : Spier omrare atrica) 117 

42 Wart hog 30 0.17 

40 Grizzly bear ‘ 30 Tree ined @ sloth 0.15 
Zebra 40 Cat (domestic) 30 Garden snail 0.03 


Most of these measurements are for maximum speeds over approximate quarter-mile distances. Exceptions are the lion and 
elephant, whose speeds were clocked in the act of charging; the whippet, which was timed over a 200-yard course; the cheetah — 
over a 100-yard distance; man for a 15-yard segment of a 100-yard run {of 13.6 seconds); and the black mamba, six-lined race 
runner, spider, giant tortoise, three-toed sloth, and garden snail, which were measured over various small distances. 


Gestation, Longevity, and Incubation of Animals 
Longevity figures were supplied by Ronald T. Reuther. They refer to animals in captivity; the potential life span of animals is rarely at- 


tained in nature. Maximum longevity figures are from the Biology Data Book, 1972. Figures on gestation and incubation are averages 
based on estimates by leading authorities. 





Average Latent Average Maximum 





Animal Gestation longe longevity { Animal Gestation fon longevity 
(Gay) (years) bik yess mos) (day) (years) (yrs., mos.) 
Ass 12 35-10 Leopard 98 12 19-4 
187 20 35-7 Lion 100 15 25-1 
Bear: Black 219 18 36-10 Monkey (rhesus) 164 15 as 
_. Grizzly 225 25 Fores Moose 240 12 — 
Polar 240 20 34-8 Mouse (meadow) e 3 — 
ir 122 5 20-6 Mouse (dom. white) 3 3-6 
Buffalo (American) 278 15 — Opossum (American) 1447 1 as 
jan camel 406 12 29-5 a (domestic) 112 10 27 
Cat (domestic) 63 12 28 90 12 ~ 49 
Chimpanzee 231 20 44-6 Rabo ( ) 31 5 13 
Chipmunk 31 6 8 Rhinoceros (black) 450 15 + _— 
Cow 284 15 30 Rhinoceros _ 20 _ 
oe a eee ee 8 
lornestic) 1 1 20 
Elephant (African) — 35 60 aeeazol (gray) 44 10 = 
Elephant (Asian) 645 40 70 Tiger 105 16 26-3 
Elk 250 15 26-6 Wolf (maned) 63 § - 
Fox rp 52 14 Zebra (Grant's) 365 16 _ 
425 10 33-7 
Goat (domestic) 151 8 18 Incubation time (days) 
257 20 39-4 CHMERGH as Ta Vole way kanal eamie tai ever once woos aia ode ale 21 
Guinea pig 68 4 76 WUOR ns cane oho tase aoe seeey teats ce thereat aletwhe ote 30 
238 25 - BOS edn nei nahh Scheie? ponte kaa tMe ee NT chek oS inten 30 
Horse 330 20 46 PRISON ocr cee perl Weak crak as eta R Ee cer ta heap 18. 
Kangaroo 42 7 ~ MRA Fa, orient See antes asrctenin etal tree otal 26 
A Collection of Animal Collectives ‘ 
The language boasts an abundance of names to describe groups of things, particularly pairs or aggregations of animals. Some of 
these have fallen into comparative disuse, but many of them are still in service, helping to enrich the vocabularies of those who like 
their language to be precise, who tire of hearing a group referred to as “a bunch of,” or who enjoy the sound of words that aren’t over- 
band of gorillas clowder of cats drove of cattle, sheep husk of hares | 
bed of clams, oysters clutch of chicks exaltation of larks kindle or kendle of kittens 
bevy of quail, swans clutter of cats flight of birds knot of toads 
brace of ducks colony of ants flock of sheep, geese leap of leopards 
brood of chicks | congregation of plovers gaggle of geese leash of greyhounds, foxes 
cast of hawks _ covey of quail, partridge gam of whales litter of pigs, 
cete of badgers crash of rhinoceri gang of elks mob of kangaroos 
charm of goldfinches ery of hounds grist of bees murder of crows 
chattering of choughs down of hares herd of elephants muster of peacocks 
cloud of gnats horde of gnats s mute of hounds 


drift of swine 
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nest of vipers school of fish "sounder of boars, swine _—_troop of kangaroos, 
nest, nide of pheasants sedge or siege of cranes span of mules monkeys 
pack of hounds, wolves shoal of fish, pilchards spring of teals volery of birds 
pair of horses skein of geese swarm of bees watch of nightingales 
pod of whales, seals skulk of foxes team of ducks, horses « wing of plovers 
pride of lions sleuth of bears tribe or trip of goats yoke of oxen 
Major Venomous Animals 
Snakes Sea snakes = throughout Pacific, indian oceans except NE Pa- 


Coral snake - 2 to 4 ft. long, in Americas south of Canada; bite 
is nearly painless; very slow onset of paralysis, difficulty 
breathing; mortality high without antivenin, 

Rattlesnake - 2 to 8 ft. long, throughout W. Hemisphere. Rapid 
onset of symptoms of severe pain, swelling; mortality low, but 
amputation of affected limb is sometimes necessary; anti- 
venin, Probably higher mortality rate for Mojave rattler. 

Cottonmouth water moccasin - less than 5 ft. long, wetlands 
of southern U.S. from Virginia to Texas, Rapid onset of syne 
toms of severe pain, swelling; mortality low, but tissue. di 
struction can be extensive; an venin, 

Copperhead - less than 4 ft. ey ed New England to Texas; 
Pain and swelling; very seldom fa’ 

Bushmaster - up to 9 ft. long, ju ee of C. and S, America; few 
bites occur, but mortality rate is hi 

Barba Amarilla or Fer-de-lance - ns 107 ft long, from tropical 
Mexico to Brazil; severe tissue damage common; moderate 
mortality; antivenin, 

Asian pit vipers - from 2 to 5 ft. long throughout Asia; reactions 
and mortality vary but most bites cause tissue damage and 
mortality is generally low. 

Sharp-nosed pit viper or One Hundred Pace Snake - up to 5 
ft. long, in eastern China and Indo-China; the most toxic of 
Asian pit vipers; very rapid onset of swelling and tissue dam- 
age, internal bleeding; moderate mortality; antivenin. 

Boomslang - under 6 ft. long. African savannahs; rapid onset 
of nausea and dizziness In followed by slight recovery and 
then sudden death from internal hemorrhaging; bites rare, 
mortality high; antivenin. 

European ma - from 1 to 3 ft. long; bleeding and tissue dam- 
on 8; mortality low; antivenins. 

adder - ne fo 5 ft. long, fat;:south of the Sahara and 
blend the Middle East; rapid large swelling, great pain, 
ee moderato mortality often from internal bleeding; an- 
tivenin. 

Gaboon viper - over 6 ft. long, fat; 2-inch fangs; south of the 
Sahara; massive tissue damage, internal bleeding; few re- 
corded bites. 

Saw-scaled or carpet Ly tt up to 2 ft. long. in dry areas from 
India to Africa; severe bleeding, fever; high mortality, causes 
more human fatalities than any other makes antivenin, 

Desert horned viper - in dry areas of Africa and western Asia; 
swelling and tissue Steps e;1ow mortality; antivenin. 

. Russell's viper or te-pal longa - over & ft. long, throughout 
Asia; internal ee erate mortality rate; bite reports 
common; digg fe 

Black mamba - up to 14 ft. long, fast-moving; S. and C. Africa; 
rapid onset of di izziness, difficulty breathing, erratic heart-beat; 
mortality high, nears 100% without antivenin. 

Kraits - in S. Asia; rapid onset of sleepiness; numbness; up to 
50% mortality even with antivenin treatment, 

Common or Asian cobra - 4 to 8 ft. long, throughout 8, Asia; 
considerable tissue dama 8, sometimes paralysis; mortality 
probably not more than 10%; antivenin, 

King cobra - up to 16 ft. long, throughout S. Asia; id swelling, 
dizziness, loss of consciousness, difficulty breathing, errati 
heart-beat; mortality varies sharply with amount of venom in- 
volved, most bites involve non-fatal amounts; antivenin. 

Yellow or Cape cobra - 7 ft. long, in southern Africa; most toxic 
venom of any cobra; rapid onset of swelling, breathing and 
cardiac difficulties; mortality high without treatment; antivenin. 

Ringhals, or pose 2 cobra - 5 ft. and 7 ft. long; southern Af- 
rica; squirt venom t holes in front of fangs as a defense; 
venom is severely irritating and can cause blindness. 

Australian brown snakes - very siow onset of Robi of 
cardiac or respiratory distress; moderate mortality; anti 

Tiger snake - 2 to 6 ft. long, S. Australia; pain, pl hg ie 
tal disturbances with rapid onset of paralysis; may be the most 
deadly of all land snakes though antivenin is quite effective. 

Death adder - less than 3 ft. long, Australia; rapid onset of faint- 
ness, cardiac and respiratory distress; at least 50% mortality 
without antivenin, 

sap up to 11 ft. long, in Australia and New Guinea: rapid 

od no av oor breathing difficulty; mortality nears 
without antivel 


cific; almost painless bite, variety of muscle pain, paralyets; 
morialty rate low, many bites are not envenomed; some anti- 
venins, 


Notes: Not all snake bites by venomous snakes are actu- 
ally en . Any animal bite, however, carries the dan- 
ger of tetanus and anyone suffering a venomous snake bite 
should Seek medical attention, Antivenins are not certain 
cures; they are only an aid in the treatment of bites. Mortal- 
ity rates above are for envenomed bites; low mortal 
to 2% result in death; moderate, 2-5%; high, 5-15%. Even 
when the victim recovers fully, prolonged 
and extensive medical procedures are usually required. 


Lizards 


Gila monster - up to 24 inches long with heavy be and tail, in 
high desert in southwest U.S. and N. Mexico; immediate se- 
vere pain followed by vomiting,. thirst, difficulty swallowing, 
Bream chp eked paralysis; no recent mortality, 

Mexican bea: + similar to Gila monster, Mexican west- 
coast; Bice ony and na rove rate similar to Gila monster. 


Insects 


Ants, bees, wasps, hornets, etc, Global distribution, Usual re- 
action is rine a pain in area of sting. Not directly fatal, except 
in cases of massive multiple stings. Many people suffer aller- 
gic reactions - swelling, rashes, partial paralysis -and a few 

may die within minutes from severe sensitivity to the venom 


(anaphylactic shock). 


Spiders, scorpions 


Black widow - small, round-bodied with hour-glass marking; the 
widow and its relatives are f found @ around the world in topical 
and temperate zones; si yo ed ge kness, clammy skin, 
muscular rigidity, breathing difficulty and, in ‘small children, 
convulsions; low mortality; antivenin. 

Brown recluse or fiddieback - small, obl ee 
U.S.; slow onset of pain and severe ulce 
in severe cases fever, nausea, and stomach patel 
ation may last months; very low mortality, 

Atrax spiders - several varieties, often large, In Australia; slow 
onset of ping 8 an ee difficulties; low mortality, 

Tarantulas - large, ers found around the world; 
ahi tarantulas, pet probably all others, are harmless, 

Wa their bite may cause some pain and swelling. 

soon > crab-like body with stinger in tail, various sizes, 
many varietios throughout tropical and subroploal a bam var 
ous symptoms may include severe pain spreading 
wound, numbness, severe emotional — ncaa 
reactions include vomiting, diarrhea, res: 
erate to high mortality, particularly in chi os arate 
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Sea Life 
Sea wane jellyfish, wild tentacles up to 30 ft. lo , in the S, 
Pacific; very rapid onset of circulatory problems; mortality 


largely teceies of speed of toxic réaction; ‘sativenin, 
Portuguese man-of-war - jellytish-like, with tentacles up to 70 
ft. long, In end warm water areas; immediate severe pain; not 
A fay hn shock may cause death ina rare case. 
| distribution, usually in warm waters; all varies 
reduce venom but any afew can cause death ; rapid onset 
Phe with breathing difficull Ne 
ofan several varieties of neh a found In tropical 
and temperate seas and some fresh ter; Severe pain, rapid 
onset of nausea, vomiting, breathing « Gitnculties; wound area 
may ulcerate, rene may appear; seldom fatal, 
Sonaiens brownish fish which lies motionless as 
bottom in shallow water; throughout S. 
oceans; extraordinary pain, rapid paralysis; 
Cone-shells - peti small, beautil 
and Indian oceans; shoot barbs into 
mortality. ‘4 


i tele 
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American Kennel Club Registrations 
Rank . Rank Rank ~ Rank 
1984 1984 1983 1983 N 1984 19841 1983 
Seated 7 recged ages 1 94,803 1 92,836 Irish Wolfhounds. . .. . so 1,018 68 1,109 
peer ck katte tle 2 87,750 2 90,250  GordonSetters ..... 71 1,008 67 1,142 
Eareney Retrievers. . 3 71 8 67,389 Bearded Collies... .. 72 858 §=72 895 
German Shepherd Dogs 4 59,450 L} 65,073 Giant Schnauzers. . . . 73 802 +=73 771 
Golden Retrievers . 5 54,490 6 $2,525 Papillons . <0... 74 thes it® 714 
Doberman Pinschers . 6 51,414 4 66,184 Belgian Sheepd 75 710 80 677 
Beagles.......... 7 40,052 7 39,992 ‘Australian Cattle gs | 76 708 79 709 
Miniature Sees ont 8, 37,694 8 $7,820 | Welsh-Terriers...... 7 660 76 724 
Shetland Sheepdogs . $3,164 10 93,375 Australian Terriers. . . . 78 ' 652 «+74 747 
Dachshunds .. 2... . 10 33,068 9 $3514 Salis tii aw 79 642 «83 649 
Chow Chows....... 11 32,777 12 27,815 Italian Greyhounds . 80 609 #85 640 
Yorkshire Terriers, . . . 12 29,342 11 28,350 Bernese Mountain Dogs 81 594 89 482 
oa, 13 27,910 13 27,087 Standard naa 82 561 82 650 
14 25, 14 23,308 Kerry Blue Terriers . 83 §58 84 648 
15 21, 15 626 Tibetan Terriers... . 84 552 86 514 
6 21,207 18 19,961 1 CORA ee REN 85 439 90 434 
17 20,889 16 21,237 Manchester Terriers . . 86 429 «87 510 
18 19,261 17 20,789 Belgian Tervuren... . 87 422 88 501 
19 18,710 19 19,042 Japanese Chin...... 88 402 91 426 
20 17,745 22 17,365 Cardigan Welsh Corgis . 89 360 92 360 
21 17,653 21 17,611 Flat-Coated pees S 90 301 98 273 
22 17,250 8923 16,946 Irish Terriers . ' 91 299 104 228 
23 17,193 24 13,265  Kuvaszok At 92 296. 95 311 
24 17,046 20 18,433 Lakeland Terriers... . 93 289 101 239 
25 12,205 25 11,855 Staffordshire Bull 
26 10,403 26 11,352 Terriers ........ 94 281 102 238 
27 9,367. 28 8,796 Border Terriers ..... 95 276 «699 265 
American Water Span. . 96 268 «93 339 
28 9,018 27 POZO a PUNK are tree ata e eens 97 265 96 300 
9 8,032. 29 W.e18:. -; Briard oo Sor. 98 259 97 288 
Bedli Terriers 99 254 94 334 
7520 31 7,540 Norwich Terriers... .. 100 248 106 216 
31 7,134 35 6,544 French Bulldogs. . . ... 101 240 107 201 
32 7,004 34 6,943 Welsh Springer Spanisis _ 102 239 105 227 
33 6,748 33 7,044 Greyhounds ....... 103 222 116 126 
6,359 36 6214  SkyeTerriers ...... 104 204 108 186 
35 6354 39 6,032 Brussels Griffons ... .. 105 199 103 237 
36 6,169 32 7,149 Komondorok....... 106 192 112 138 
37 6,124 30 658 ari and Tan Coon- 
38 892 37 6154 | hounds......... 107 191 100 240 
39 5,538 40 §,857 panier Water Dogs 108 182 «677 721 
40 4,553 38 6,114 ~— Scottish Deerhounds . 109 173 110 162 
41 4,499 42 4,512 Dandie Dinmont Terriers 110 162 109 175 
42 4,439 47 038 Norfolk Terriers... . . 411 152114 151 
43 4,235 48 3,665  Affenpinschers...... 112 140 119 98 
44 4107 41 4,578 English Toy Spaniels . 113 134. 113 134 
45 3,916 438 4,308 Pharaoh Hounds. . . . . 114 130 81 673 
46 3,797 45. 4,052 = Tibetan Spaniels. ... . 115 113 . 75 743 
, Sealyham Terriers. . . . 116 HAT AB 107 
47 3,646 46 3,878 Irish Water eahinb sont 117 105 «121 79 
48 3225 44 4,063 Clumber Spaniels . 118 102 «114 126 
49 2,784 51 2,554  \bizanHounds...... 119 98 117 109 
Wirehaired Pointing 
50 2,768 49 2,757 -_ Griffons .. 2... . 120 84 116 113 
51 2,567 50 2,641 Belgian Malinois... . . 121 74 122 64 
2,297 52 2,428 Field Spaniels...... 122 61 123 53 
53 1836 658 5590  Curly-Coated Retrievers 123 54 120. 86 
54 1827 53 1,903 AmericanFoxhounds.. 124 42 124 38 
55 1,747 55 1,758  OtterHounds ...... 125) 23 «125 27 
56 1,730 54 1,859 Sussex Spaniels... . . 125 23 125 27 
English Foxhounds . 127 22 128 18 
57 1659 56 1,680  Harders. 2. ee se 128 oe 1 : 26. 
58 1548 59 1,580 Total Registrations; 1,071, 1,085,248 
59 1,450 57 1,614 
60 1421 60 1,473 
61 1,371 61. 1,393 s Registered by 
62 344-62 1,383 1984 1983 
63 1,337. 63 1,348 — Sporting breeds 289,299 287,400 
64 1,247 64 1,386 — Hound breeds 108,350 111,249 
65 1,191 65 = 1,195 Working breeds 149,850 161,950 
66 066 70 1,012 Terrier breads 74; 77,150 
Toy breeds. 135,150 128,700 
66 1,066 66 1,159 Non-sporting breeds 187,450 183,450 
68 1,050 71 997 Herding breeds 1 26,250 135,349 
69 1,037 69 1,098 
\ s 
Cat Breeds 











There are 27 cat breeds recognized: abyssinian, american shorthair, balinese, birman, bombay, burmese, colorpoint shorthair, egyptian 


_ mau, exotic shorthairs 


havana brown, himalayan, japanese bobtail, korat, leopard cat, lilac foreign shorthair, maine coon cat, manx, ocicat, 
eenial shorthair, persian, rex, russian blue, scottish fold, ee. sphynx, turkish angora, wirehair shorthair. 
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Giant Trees of the U.S. 


Source: The American Forestry Association, Washington, D.C, 


There are approximately 748 different species of trees na- 
tive to the continental U.S., including a few imports that 
have become naturalized to the extent of reproducing them- 
selves in the wild state. 

The oldest living trees in the world are reputed to be the 
bristlecone pines, the majority of which are found growing 
on the arid crags of California’s White Mts. Some of them 
are estimated to be more than 4,600 years old. The largest 
known bristlecone pine is the “Patriarch,” believed to be 
1,500 years old. The oldest known redwoods are about 3,500 
years old. 


Recognition as the National Champion of each species is 
determined by total mass of each tree,. based on this for- 
mula: the circumference in inches as measured at a point 4 
1/2 feet above the ground plus the total height of the tree in 
feet plus 1/4 of the average crown spread in feet. Trees are 
compared on the basis of this formula. Trees within five 
points of each other are declared co-champions. The Giant 
Sequoia champion has the largest circumference, 93 ft, 2in., 
Gallberry Holly the smallest, 5 in. Following is a small se- 
lection of the 661 trees registered with the American For- 
estry Assn. 





igure in par es Is year of most recent measurement 
(Fi i entheses is of most nt t 
Species Height (ft.) | Location Species eight (ft.) Location 
a Koa (1969) ..... 140 Kau, Ha. parry eaten (1980) ... 175 Libby, Mont. 
Us, = relcherry, : 
tee-of-Heaven (1 ong |, N.Y. rolina (1972) .....4;5., 44 eliwood, Fla, 
Ti fH Cee). 64 Long Isjand, N.Y. Carol 2 Dell id, Fi 
Alder, eres (1982) . 70 Princeton, Ill. Lebbek (1968). ....... 65 Lahaina, Maul, Ha. 
Apple, So. Crab (1981) . 35.5 Swannanoa, N.C. Lobolly-Bay (1983) ..... 94 Ocala Natl, Forest, FL 
ain aed se) ope ee 86 Danville, Ky. boast apes (197: 4) sri) 98 Danevite, oe ve 
Press, loma, ama lameste: , 
Common (1981)...... 83 St. Francisville, La. Madrone, Pacific (1955), . 79 &ttersburg, CA 
Basswood. Amer. (1983)... 101 Grand Traverse Co., Mi no Cucumber tree 
Eeoray Pacific Y eay sap orl ar Ore. (1982): eee apes 94 North Canton, Oh. 
feech, American tabula Co., 
Bich, Ever (1989), 86 Anne Arundel Co..Mé. Map ore eg Gols ye Scere Mm 
irch, Yellow (1983)... .. er Isle, Me. ; 
Blackbead, Catclaw (1976). 88 Sarasota, Fla. Mesaute, Vvet (1053). °) “58 Coronado Natl, Forest, 
Blackhaw, Rusty (1961). . . 25° 0: Washington, Ark. Mountain-Ash, ? 
Bladdernut, Amer. (1972)... 36 nr. Utica, Mich. Showy (1982) cae ip haeen 58 nr. Gould City, Mich, 
Boxelder (1976) ....... 10 Lenawee Co., Mich. Mountain-Laurel (1981) 28 Oconed'C 4 S.C. 
Buckeye, Painted (1984) .. 144 Union County, Ga. Hepsi rent (eS Leaeonwerts a . 
Buckthorn, Cascara (1977). 35 Coos County, Ore. oak, ond Lu ( ion Gonna 
Buckthorn, Cascara are 37 Seaside, Ore. Oak’ Scarlet (1978)... | 150 Maud, Ala, y: 
Buckwheat-tree (1981) . 44 Wash. County, Fla. 4969). setiall Teratva ne Brookneal, VA 
Buffaloberry, Silver (1975) . 22 Malheur Co., Ore. Osage-Orange ge ( (1878). 90~ Hightanes Hammock 
Bumelia, Gum (1977). . 80 — Robertson Co., Tex. a , Cabbage ( tate Pk. Fla. 
Buttonbush, Common (1 977) 23 nr. High Springs, Fla. 
Cajeput Tree (1983)... .. 83 Davie, FL Paloverde, Blue (1976)... 53 Riverside Co. cel 
Camphor-tree (1977) . 72. Hardee Co., Fla. Paulownia, Royal (1969) .. 105 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Casuarina, Horsetail (i968) 89 Olowalo, wed Ha. Pawpaw, Common (1981). 56 Pickens County, S.C. 
Catalpa, Northem (1984) . 98 Lansing, M Pear. (1976).......... 57 Clawson, Mich, 
Cedar, Port-Orford (1972) . 219 Siskiyou Natl Forest, Ore. Pecan (1983). ........ 130 Warren Co., Miss. 
Cercocarpus, Birchleaf Peppertree (1973). ..... 47 San Juan C ae 
[GC T eS een Mee) caper 34 Central Point, Ore. Pinckneya (1982) ...... 32 nr. ey i Springs, 
Cherry, Black (1984) . 93 Allegan Co., MI Pine, Ponderosa (1974) . 223 Plumas, Cal, 
Chestnut, American (1979). 82 Oregon City, Ore. Plum, Aaiaricas (1972) . 35 Oakland Co., Mich. 
Chinaberry (1967)... .. . 75 Koahe, So. Kuona, Ha. Poison Sumac (1972)... . 20 Robin's Island, N.Y. 
Chinkapin, Giant (1979) . 75 Cottage Grove, Ore. Pondcypress (1972)... .. 135 nr. Newton, Ga, 
Chokecherry, ; Poplar, Balsam (19! 98 South Egremont, Mass. 
Common (1982)... .. . _ 67 Ada, Mich. pened Site uae) Ae 42 Congaree Swamp, S.C. 
Coconut (1979) ....... 92.5 Hilo, Ha. Redbay (1972)... . . 58 Randolph City, Ga, 
Coffeetree, Kentucky (1976) 110 Van Buren Co., Mich. Redwood, Coast (1972). : 362 Humboldt 
Cottonwood, Black (1982) . 148 pig Falls St. Park, State pia a 
Im, Florida (1973) 80 Homestead, Fla. 
Cypress, ad (1975) . 97 Brookings, Ore. Pe ei ras (1972) x ; : « 100 Owensboro, Ky. 
Dahoon (19 YE) Benepe 72 Osceola For., Fla. Seagrape (1972)....... 57. Miami, Fla. 
Desert-Willow (1976) . 56 GilaCo., Ariz. Sequoia, Giant (1975) . 275 Sequoia Natl. Pk,, Cal. 
Devil's-walkingstick (1982) . Si San Felaseo Hammock, Serviceberry, Sia 
Downy (1984). ...... 63 Barry Co., Mi 
Devilwood (1972)... .. 37 Mayo, Fla. eh es : 4 ron Tex. 5 
Dogwood, Pacific (1975) . 50 nr. Clatskanie, Ore. Silverbell, Two-wing (1988). 665 Ashville, S.C. H 
evens i Coast (1975) . 221 Olympic Natl. Park, Wash. Smoketree, ‘American (1 35 West Lafayette, IN 
Doveplum (1965) ...... 45 Miami, Fla. - Soapberry, "Western 11964). 72 Coyle, 
a Faway dhe Eee as ycipray i Poe Et be Sourwood (1972)... 118 nr. Robbinsville, N.C. 
Fig, Florida Strangler (1973) 80 Old Cutler Hammock, Fla. Sparkleberry Tree (1977). 30 Pensacola, Fla, 
Fir, Noble (1972)....... 278 ig yt Natl. Bonae Sithea (197. 216 Seaside, Ore. 
‘ores: : : Taty Hille. | 
TOTE) scam ae 7° S Hills, S.C. 
Gumbo-limbo (1973). . ... . 50 Homestead, Fla. ( 
Hackberry, Common (1972) 118 Allegany Co., Mich. Snetoat (on (1974) nd shag 
Hawthorn, Scarlet, (1980) . 37 Clinton, New York Sycamore, Cal. (1945) ... 116 nr. Santa Barbara, Cal 
Hemlock, Western (1978). . 195 Tillamook, Ore. Tamarek (1981) 34 Columbus, N.M - 
Hercules-club (1961)... . 38 Little Rock, Ark Tesota (1972) ........ 32 nr Quartzsite, Ariz, 
aie Pignut (1972).... 125 nr. Brunswick, Ga. fifoliate-Orange (1 ¥ 4) besa. | Alicaty Co., sc 
se ne lh pe (1983)... 50 St. Mary's City, Md. Tupelo, Black (1969) 17 Harrison Go, Tex. 
acnernless (1976)... .. 130 Washtenaw Co., Mich. Faas ay a be ih Pine poe, 
Hophornbeam, - WAES/O) ww wee . I 5 
Eastern a (A876). eae 3 Gis te Traverse Co., Mich. Winterorey Crack (1972) .... 112 nr, Utica, Mich, 
Ne , Mich, 
Hcl ath - Common (1074)... cs. Wildwood, Fla. 
Dy hee atte ae 69 Milton, N.Y. _ Yaupon (1972)... . . nr. Devers, Tex 
Joshua-tree (1967) ..... 32 San Bernardino Natl. For- Yellow-Poplar ere Bedford, Va. ‘ 
¢ est, Cal. Yow, Pacifle (1 + Rit nr, Mineral, 
~ Juniper, Western (1983) .. 86 StanislausNatl.Forest, CA Yueca, Aloe (1972) . . K 





Name, registry 


adeets : 


we 





Esso Tokyo, Liber 
US.T. Pantie, ES RG Ee 
U,S,T. Atlantic, U.S......... 


Bulk, Ore, Bulk Oil, & Ore Oil Carriers 








Alkire Alorabia, Saud. Arab, . 
cee a ces FYictab tate vis 
Hyund: S.Kor Beg as 


_ Wo Truth, Uber. Bee be ae 
Hi Hood, Nor. 
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TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Notable Steamships and Motorships 


Source: Lioyd’s Register of Shipping as of June 1985 


Dwght. e 4 


ton. 


Oil Tankers’ 


564,739 


404,531 
404,531 


D 
Name, registry Xs ion. en 


Gross tonnage is a measurement of enclosed space (1 gross ton=100 cu. ft.) Deadweight tonnage is the weight (in tons of 
1,000 kg) of cargo, fuel, etc., which a vessel is designed to carry safely. 


Bath. 
ft, 


Container, Liquefied Gas, Misc. Ships 


Echigo Maru, Jap.......... 102,390 928.0 
Banshu Maru, Jap. 102,390 926.0 
Dewa Maru, Bue 102,376 928.0 
Senshu Maru, Jap. . 102,330 925.0 
Kotowaka Maru, Jap. 97 

Bishu Maru, Jap.. 




























Hoegh Gandria, N 95,683 943.0 
LNG Libra, U.S. . 084 936.0 
LNG Taurus,U.S,......... 95,084 936.0 
UNG Virgo, U.S... 1. ee ee 95,084 996.0 
LNG Capricorn, U.S........ 95,084 936.0 
LNG Gemini,U.S.......... 95,084 936.0. 
LNG Leo, NBO rst ene 95,084 936.0 
LNG Aquarius,U.S........., 95,084 936.0 
LNG Aries, U.S.....°5..-.5 95,084 936.0 
Golar Spirit, Liber... ....... 93,815 948.0 
Golar Freeze, Liber......... 85,158 943.0 
Khannur, Liber, .....-.-.. 84,855 961.0 
{ANTM LYRE. s)s.'5 te fiuiab. + gicametia, 5 84,855 963.0 
Hilti, ‘uber, Peach SVE Ar oR aE DS 84,855 961.0 
Lake Charles,U.S,........ 83,743 936.0 
Louisiana, U.S...........- 83,743 936.0 
Mosteta Ben-Boulaid, higer. . 82,243 914.0 
Rhenania, W.Ger,......... 80,946 941.0 
LNG 564, Swed........... 80,912 941.0 
Bachir Chihani, hy Beenie RT 80,328 924.0 
Larbi Ben M'Hidi, Alger... ... . 80,328 924.0 
Ben Franklin, ney eats CRBS al 80,070 894.0 
Nestor,Bermuda ......... 78,915 902.0 
Methania, Belg. .......... 78,511 918.0 
Edouara'l.D. Frio cin ks one 78,212 920.0 
Pollenger, U, SESE SE, 76,496 857.0 
Mourad Didouche, Alger. 74,741 900.0 
Ramdane Abane, Alger. 74,741 900.0 
Columbia, U.S.. 72,000 931.0 
Southern, U.S. 69,472 948.0 
amma, 69,472 948.0 
Arzew, U.S. 69,472 948.0 
Gastor, Pan. . 68,246 902.0 
Tenaga Dua, Malays. . APO at 68,085 920.0 
Tenaga Lima, Malays. ...... 68,085 920.0 
Tenaga Empat, Mal ays. ehhcsa 68,085 920.0 
Tenaga Tiga, Malays........ 68,085 920.0 
Tenaga Satu, Malays,....... 68,085 920.0 
El Paso Consolidated, Liber. . 66,807 920.0 
Al Rawdatain, Kuw...,..... 66,807 920.0 
El Paso Paul Kayser, Liber. . . 66,807 920.0 
Norman Lady, Liber. ....... 63,495 818.0 
Esso Westernport, Bah...... . 63,495 838.0 
Palace Tokyo, Jap......... 63,204 807.0 
Kurama Maru, Jap......... : 59,407 949.0 
SAD LOR EA NuTe bie 58,653 949.0 
Nedlloyd cy ima, Neth... 2... 58,613 941.0 
Nedil WING Hi? oia!/5 Paiats 68,613 941.0 
bento Bay, eis Sankt 58,497 950.0 
owloon Bay, U.K, ........ 58,496 950.0 
Tokyo Bay, IK Serre SATE Oa 58,496 950.0 
Ragan ay ASU SBN ice irc 58,496 950.0 
a a Set eer nage 58,440 948.0 
Frankturt Biase, W. Ger... 58,384 943.0 
City of Edinburgh, NO Wevatta coach's 58,284 950.0 
Benavon, U.K. ; 58,263 950.0 
Benalder, U.K... .... 58,283 950.0 
Hamburg Express, W. Ge 58,087 943.0 
Tokio Express, W. Ger... . 57,995 943.0 
rie xpress, W. Ger. . 57,495 949.0 
sh 07 Raine W, Ger. 57,495 949,0 
kor I Eon, vag tie oupiacn oie 57,304 946.0 
OVATE Dua ey ay aih- cinemas 57,123 949.0 


Nuclear Powered Merchant Ships 


Leonid Illich Brezhnev, USSR. . . 18,172 485.0 


Norasia Susan, W. Ger... .... 16,291 564.0 
LOIN, ISSR. a orn ai wa we 13,366 439.0 
AUTRE IB. care wks ty teres oe ta 8,214 428.0 


83x38 — 
oooo 
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U.S. Foreign. Trade with Leading Countries 


Source: Office of Industry and Trade Information, U.S. Commerce Department 


(millions of dollars) _ ~ 


Exports from the U.S. to the following areas and 
countries and imports into the U.S. from those 











areas and countries: 
1980 
BL | TR CLR SR heer ni a lola a heer 220,705 
Western Hemisphere iibieta)a"8iip er elie sunse alae meals 74,114 970 

[93 11: [ol - CARRS 6 My ces aeRO SIRE 8, WG od 35,395 Song te504 
20 Latin American Republics... ...........05 36,030 22,618 26,302 
Central American Common Market. ......... 1,951 1,494: 1,659 
Dorhintican Republic... 2) saws cies aimee ese Peer cc: 632 646 
ak UL ORO Ge ME Cy ape ERR en aS 699 748 757 
PRG oe rN roe So wR NEN are A Sates cee eae el 396 452 555. 
MOMANGA os vin epee .c OCR elieeicmtne & Renee cone 305 452 495 
Netherlands Antilles. 448 553 648 
ues and Tobago . 680 728 ~ 601 
mycpe ha pata) sl erm mah'ia “a 3a eevee eS oe 71,372 62,207 
OECD countries (excludes depend. and Yugo.) " 66,654 55,261 57,486 
Western Europe............. é 67,512 55,980 58,019 
European Economic ey: 53,679 44,311 46,976 
Belgium and Luxembourg . tie 6,661 §,049 5,301 
DOIMGNGT sin eaeos x setae a 863 24,953 605 
GUBHOOS oie bed 50 5) ao See 7,485 5,961 6,037 
park Federal Republic of 10,960 8,737 9,084 
Se eee Te es oe eee 836 1,415; 1,354 
tak OF PPR cay eer tree bolt tog vg oe 5,511 908 4,375 
INBINGHENGS Osis ox ng She ete meee ramets 4 8,669 7,767 7,554 
United Kingubnn:."....3.5 = co's stare teneiers-a nee 12,694 10,621 12,210 
PURITY Es a fetes som sac eaten heat anne eee nea 448 371 375 
POMBO ogo ae es Xb alee oe eb 505 413 350 
JORMA SY std ce, ac, > 32k ha, Shes Raph Aerie 79 53 51 
NGIWAY SE No aiiidics sno om ste toe me eee 843 813 859 
ROMUGEISY ts neuncs | siaivhe ony {ieee teenies 911 1,212 961 
SWOGGSE rr cieuaet s*. iacmler trata seeaeected 1,767 1,581 1,542 
SWIRBIONG Ge Gecuea c-: oot Pine a water ees pare 3,781 2,960 2,563 
NQRCOR sneer asi tao a ites see ee eee a 922 503 456 
Ae atss, Siighe slot p> i (elles = epee ae 3,179 2,763 2,561 
PORK: hota anil p ie 5 oo See oy.» "ever ol thine a eae eaaae 540 © 783 1,249 
VOOGIRVIA os A.W 5 scarier a wooreamceee a 756 572 432 
BAStGHREDSODB a -Alstsi's: «ines 9ib cage, Selo eee ceeonn 3,860 2,891 4,188 
USSR 1,513 2,003 3,284 
60,168 63,813 64,533 
11,900 13,796 11,133 
23 490 _ 162 
724 512 664 
2,045 2,071 2,194 
407 436 299 
886 741 636 
484 266 
5,769 7,903 5,564 
ee ere 

Japan i Le 20,790 
East and South Asia. .........-...22520. 27,478 28,123 29,825 
Rangiadesh icity svn a5, cae eee eee 292 190° - 303 
China, People’s Bb Of is Puan ehardebek cena 3,755 2,173 22 
China; Republic'of;, 2050.0 oa ee 4,337 4,667 : 5,003 
hes Kong! een aes stk ot any aya aera a an are es 2,686 2,564 3,062 
asia bing a Se. eis 01a adeks Ne Teg 0, oh alien eel ated cya 1,689 1,828 1,570 
Pantie Daigle, Cie hte ate aie ae eraeeas 1,545 1,466 1,216 
Korea, rele [> Ear RO SALT Fay eo Sop 4,685 925 5,983 
GR 2 Eels Sraets avis te dnc erat ee tee aa 1,337 1,684 1,856 
PPQMIMEGN -2:35tea we tpeei's sia) Ace Rep teeter 83 642 812 1,093 
EID OINOS Site cs yaks ons ailnis em oat re tere ae 1,999 1,807 1,766 
SIBQBRDNG «cat yateress frase mae eh naa ee 3,033 3,759 3,675 
Nata oy hea ae a ee et ee 1,263 ,063 1,113 
DEP ONE crn cn o's: pion) aerareleyeinin sets Sap oee 4,876 5,745 
AUSuBNAL <ceeee bts i rene oe 4,093 3,954 4,793 
599 625 712 
9,060 8,768 8,827 
542 594 520 
sia 4 19 
1,874 2,813 2,704 
48. 63 36 
127 119 46 
185 61 65 
141 69 74 
113 110 97 
509 191 200 
344, 440 526 
Nigeri Be 1,150 864 577 
South f Alticay ROPOf 7 5, u:4 heme Mees ici e ads 2,464 2.128 . © 2.265 
(=O Teer An ee ge ARES TR Me 143 157 . 136 
UUMUEIES i530 fod, xin is Rar Ae a wo 174 216 434 
PN APE eMC, to Frou aees 155 83 82 


1,849 1 
786 814 
330 337 
1,382 1,687 
383 
2,564 1 
2,378 1,318 
47, 
45,952 53,468 
46,416 53,884 
35,958 43,892 
1,914 2,412 
725 1,067 
5,247 6,025 
11,681 12,695. 
414 560 
4,313 5,455 
1,910 
9,755 12,470 
388 . 447 
439 496 
200 219 
2,632 1,358 
256 280 
1,617 2,429 
2,787 2,494 
292 23 
1,209 533 
175 320 
446 386 
1,433 1,359 
347 
78,848 91,464 
17,280 7,13: 
339 1,130 
352 59 
943 1,255 
3 5 
472 130 
83 17 


1,054 2,244 
6850 . 11,204 
4,736 6,394 
(098 2,191 
5,183 5 
4,147 7,148 
2577 * 2,124 
128 1 
1,730 2,001 
1/920 2. 
816 
3,392 3,044 
2,509 
703 737 
32,251 . 14,425 
6977. 3.551 
458 303 
278 657 
206 120 
288 343 
54 65 
128 91 
7,126 { 
35 31 
10,905 3,736 
3,321 027 
17 19 
60 33 
361 366 


er ee 


np. 
Sexe 


on A se - 
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ie U.S. Exports and Imports of Leading Commodities 
- Source: Office of Industry and Trade Information, U.S. Commerce Department (millions of dollars) 
a y) 
bs Commodity ‘ Exports Imports 
Bt = Z 1980 1983 1984 1980 1983 1984 
_ Food and live animals ..... Siivinte 'e\* wis a) 0: 27,744 24,166 24,463 15,763 15,412 17,973 
i Cattle, Lei for breeding Besse tide de ae as a s hi 228 301 279 
_ Meatand preparations... ..........-5 1,293 1,191 1,208 2,346 2,034 2,034 
i pair products and eggs... ..... eee 255 373 368 318 403 426 
STINT co 2c eens AP seal phere RG Iw And cea 915 917 850 2,612 3,594 3,671 
a Grains and preparations By ce ReRK E's heehee tee s 18,079 15,123 16,076 Ebert 2 a 
= Wheat, including flour. ...-......... 6,586 6,508 6,698 cs Se 
¢ PRG Actes eis (kane Teeculsiw’ > deatel& 1,285 926 845 zs ae as 
4 Grains and animal feed... . . . snare 2,878 2,802 2,226 331 483 614 
Ps Vegetables and Fruit . ne Fe 2,435 1,188 1,748 3,891 
MS uRT ar ny» = 11988 11047 1258 
Coffee, crude ..... 3,872 2,590 3,064 
od Cocoa’ or cacao beans 395 349 411 
Raa ore RIT 131 132 
Beverages and Tobacco. S's Va. oh athe 2,663 2813 2,849 2,772 3,408 3,653 
Alcoholic beverages. .........6.--5- pe iS oe 2,220 2,626 2) 853 
Tobacco, eid: eA sharin ae Pate 2,390 1,462 1,511 422 464 625 
Crude materials, ee 
PMXCOPE TUGIG islet ohne i islecetelid! oe lwies isle 23,791 18,596 20,249 10,496 9,590 11,082 
RAGOS ONG SKIING Ge stsse' bate lehyl shetoceat wives 694 807 1,171 88 64. 70 
Soybeans, oilseeds, peanuts........... 5,883 §,925 5,438 Ra 92 88 
Synthetic rubber... . 2.0.6... .4208- 695 543 624 a Ss sd 
Rubber, including latex. ......-...... ce " on 816 655 824 
Lumber and rough wood... ....-.2006- * 2,675 2,104 2,042 2,134 25719) >. 2,853 
Wood pulp and pulpwood............. 2,454 1,916 2,144 1,725 1,508 1,883 
Textile fibers and wastes.......--.... 2,864 1,817 242 312 387 
Ores and metalscrap............05. 4,518 2,276 2,666 3,696 2,500 2,890 
| Miners! fuss and related 
bi nitenducn cpp ose: 7,982 9500 - 9,311 79,058 57,952 60,980 
eee elas tot copay iacs Bile 4,523 4,115 4,219 = : oe oR 
» Petroleum and products or 4 2,833 4,557 4,470 73,771 52,325 55,906 
Naturalgas......... Paty - Ses ia +e aS §,155 5,530 4,923 
ye ane vegetable oils 
RERAB cia ik Soeth ond tea maribiecs tala Rimea tems he 1,946 1,459 1,922 §33 495 696 
RIOMI Rav Secs ia ovis sacs eoias ie shai p wheels 20,740 19,751 22,336 8,583 10,779 13,697 
Medicines and pharmaceuticals SL eet iors ms 1,932 2,494 2,628 508 703 931 
Fertilizers, manufactured... . 2... .. 0... 2,265 1,267 1,815 1,104 997 1,142 
Plastic materials andresing ........... 3,884 3,732 » 4,050 pS 8 cS 
Machinery a and transport equip. .........- 84,629 82,578 89,973 60,546 86,131 119,192 
BUNIGCHUNONY, oon sak wp ble oe wel eles ties 55,790 54,309 60, 318 31,904 “46,975 68,390 
agri engines andparts........... 1,915 2,788 3 01 1 © 3 “tn 
Auto engines andparts............ 1,688 2,082 2,410 eS alae S rs 
Agricultural machinery... .... . ee Ra, 3,104 1,589 1,740 682 1,196 1,520 
Tractors andparts,........-..0005 1,809 757 775 = 711 907 
Office achinae and computers....... 8,709 41,669 14,592 2,929 6,759 10,791 
Transport equipment... ............ * 28,839 28,269 29,655 28 642 39,156 50,802 
Road motor vehicles and parts........ 14,590 14,463 17,548 24,134 46,247 46,143 
| Aircraft and parts exceptengines........ 12,816 12,189 10,914 1 885 2,051 3,014 
_ Other manufactured goods............ 42,714 34,666 36,670 55,900 © $6,539 88,625 
Fs Mires ANG tibes is <7 es Ae ee ss 511° 304 392 1,143 1,406 1,839 
Wood and manufactures, exc. furniture. . . . 2,67: Mi Raced 632 754 808 
Paper and:manufactures...........05 2,831 2,553 2,620 3,587 4,215 5,571 
Glassware and pottery. ........-...- a ri a0 1,224 1,602 1,984 
Diamonds, excl. industrial... 6... 2... ot ms aes 2,252 2,275 2,905 
Nonmetallic mineral manuf. ........... 2,209 1,770 1,865 EN a x 
Metal manufactures... .....8.0-055- 4,205 3,444 3,602 af 4504 5,924 
Pig iron and ferroalloys............ 3,123 1,478 1,348 ee : a “us 
Iron and steel-mill at ed wrens ata talaga he 2,998 1,415 1,248 6,686 6,338 10,208 
Nonferrous base metals....:.....05 2,964 1,606 1,634 7,623 7,422 8,170 
Textiles, other thanclothing ........... 3,632 2,368 2,382 2,493 3,225 
Cl Lge Sit PN eR SRS SCI CoN ee) 1,203 818 807 6,427 9,583 13,497 
BARI 2 Clete ss Re On ere so GS erge tie oe ne eI es poe 4,010 5,034 
Furiturt Bee aks Uhaaiaa es a 78 Br : a a 
Scientific and photo eq supp! Ki ‘ , . a a 
RANA ATIAREN ou: Sen 2 MOR ace oe 1,097 1,324 1,391 613 739 980 
Clocks and watches........... KG ort 133 90 84 1,097 “1,058 1,254 
_ Toys, games, sporting goods........... 1,012 878 674 1,914 2,506 3,329 
Artworks and antiques ...... Ngee to. ae ; Winer Sh nr 2,672 2,017 2,467 
f Other transactions . Sirayeiw-e\eieiwete Rat's sake 8,496 7,009 10,116 7,183 7,742 9,828 


PORES penne ee nee 220,705 200,538 217,888 240,834 258,048 325,726 
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Value of U.S, Exports, Imports, and Merchandise Balance 
Source: Office of Trade and Investment Analysis, U.S, Dept, of Commerce 
(millions of dollars) 
Principal Consus trade totals 
na heednes ris hs :- Sorts ¢: U.S. mer 
excl ‘ee ndiee 
im transaction Re | 
Year gran values! fa.s.' exports 
1980 9,097 8,054 1,043 _ _ 2 10,146 ey 
1966 14,208 11,666 2,792 oan - 1,266 16 
1960 19,659 16,073 4,586 - _ Ag 20, tor 
1965 26,742 21,620 6,222 _ - 779 27,17 . 
1970 42,681 0,956 2,926 42,633 = 162 565 42,612 634 
1975 107,652 603 9,149 106; 1,716 46) 106, 1,490 
1980 626 244,871 —24,246 266,084 ~ 96,958 156 21 6, 4,116 
1983 200,486 258,040 57,662 269,878 ~~ 69,392 62 195,969 
1084 217,865 925, 726 ~— 107,861 941,177 mer thts 23 212, 067 1 
Note; Export values include both commercially-financed shipments and shipments under government-financed programs 
such as AID and PL-480, (1) Prior to 1974, imports are customs values i.e. generally at prices in principal foreign markets. 


(2) In 1981 import value changes back to customers value, 


U.S, Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


Economic class — 


Beckie entry preted 
xo! ran’ 
Crude fi rhe hal is hel 
Manufactured foods 
ae materiale. . , 
loultural 


mfnautosir 222, 


Hosweicg ratiary orwrivaldy 
lal rane 
ports, mae 


pee eene 


Crude fo 
Manufactured foods . 
Crude materiale. 6. 
Agricultural. . 
Semimanufactures .. 6... 
Finished manufactures 


serene eee 


(millions of dollars) 


ange 45.114 10022248672 07,188 
weagewe i E 
seeenve ~ - Yooset 216,515 207,076 
veuaeus Qa? 2,748 11,804 9,696 9,077 
wove 1,600 1,021 4,221 13,197 12,618 
Lees 2,087 4,402 10,883 18,776 15,710 
viovens 1042 2,524 6,747 - _ 
«pete 6,866 12,816 97,312 40 
shane - 16,008 26,863 379 126,518 = 129, 
vues - 65,018 126,3 129,127 
Se) apees 40,748 99,306 
Ve sears 2,008 2,579 3,642 7,737 7,318 
Kut Ae Rt 1,877 9,519 6,953 10,988 9,632 
veees se OF08 4,126 23,870 76,980 $7,704 
fash ONO 864 707 1,280 2,336 2,1 
versace 4,064 7,263 17,926 94,072 93,264 
wy oe 6871 22,464 46,411 112,620 196,833 


(1) Customs values are shown for imports, 


Total Exports and Exports Financed by Foreign Aid 


ee ee 
Agricultural commodities - , ae ; a 6.306 =—7,349 "te.007 41787 97,011 

fioultural o ufete i 20,445 95,310 85,004 178,948 175,264 
Manufactured goods aomesiis) ur 17,439 20,343 70,080 143,971 130,798 
Miltary granteald. Ke eee 779 665 461 156 62 

financed under P.L.480,.. . 1,329 "Fh t; 181 1,094 966 
Sales for en CUITONOY, 2 cas 800 a - 
Donations, including disaster relief , 253 368 287 228 
Long-term dollar credit sales . . ¢ 182 490 924 727 
AID expend. for U.S. goods for export 665 os 567 

"Value of Principal Agricultural Exports 
(millions of dottars) - 
A Avg. 

; Commodity 190088 1986-70 1965 1970 1975 1980 
Wheat and wheat products... . . *, 1,268 1,107 1214 1,144 6,292 6,660 
Feed graing. ois tan 64 082 1,162 1,009 6,492 9,789 
Feta cusie ene « 178 oi 2aa $14 856, 1,288 
Podders and feeds... 6... 179 a6 278 496 987 1,126 
Oliseeds and products, .. 6... , 774 1,182 1,020 1,642 NA 9,393 
Cotton, raw... ia eay an 690 408 496 377 991 2,864 

Public Transportation Usage 
Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(percentage of workers 16 years and older in each region or SMSA.) 
1970 «1980 1970 «1980 
United States 9,0 6.4 oe Angeles ine mG St. Louls 
in A A 
Northeast 181 142) Ane RAE X alee 
New York 525 48.1 San Diego 43 38 
Philadoipha 20.7 140 denver 4a 81 Wetrnoton, D6, 
Boston 19.7 186 — North Centrat a4 49 Dallas 
Nassau-Sutfolk, N.Y. 166 125 Ohi 23.9 18,0 Houston 
weet” 48 18 Oatok 70 87 Balimore 


(millions of dollars) 





Atlanta 


‘sae 
195,91 
8 
11,936 12,810 
15,617 1 
97,089 40, 
422,188 199.905 
ios ee 
see 
10,649 
48,293 ; 
291 
ae 
151,745 A 
1989 
164,082 1 
192.427 143,148 
1003 (O68 
OO 
14 
680 HF 
* 4999 1984 
6,661 
7,266 Bir08 
"3 as 
8,716 tae 
10174 
», ») 
1970 1980 
hed 
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Merchant Fleets of the World 


Source: Maritime Administration, U.S, Commerce Department 


Oceangoing steam and motor ships of 1,000 gross tons and over as of July 1, 1984, excludes ships operating exclusively on the Grea 
Lakes and inland waterways and special types such as channel ships, icebreakers, cable ships, ¢tc,, and merchant ships owned by any mili 
tary force, Tonnage is in thousands. Gross tonnage is a volume measurement; each cargo gross ton represents 100 cuble ft. of encloses 
space. Deadweight tonnage is the carrying capacity of a ship in long tons (2,240 Ibs.), 















Total ters Bulk Carriers Tankers 
Country of Total — Dwt. Num- Dwt, Num- Dwt. Num. Dut. 
registry no. tons ber tons ber tons ber tons 
Total-All Count: ++. 25,498 393,688 661,615 14,173 125,426 5456 219,732. 5,497 314,606 
United States'..... 754 15,461 23,908 418 6,402 24 1,058 275 16,160 
Privately-Owned. ... 517 13,240 21,205 228 4,274 24 1,058 259 15,825 
Government-Owned, . 237 2,221 2,703 190 2,128 oa _ 16 ° 336 
Algeria 63 1,296 1,906 35 281 6 127 21 1,495 
191 2,258 3,404 101 1,086 19 774 70 1,642 
82 1,866 2,916 31 380 33 1,635 18 900 
81 2,069 3,449 33 434 33 2,493 14 607 
336 5,437 8,949 182 1,577 77 4,032 74 3,336 
335 6,830 11,167 162 1,190 151 8,049 29 1,922 
114 1,201 1 ey 50 338 43 885 17 538 
886 8,587 2) 609 6,111 147 4,723 + 119 2,056 
185 3,972 6,490 104 1,220 59 3,748 21 1,522 
538 5,983 10,390 373 2,461 92 2,401 69 5,512 
261 4,678 7,560 161 1,905 17 767 80 4,885 
150 1,933 3,106 Tain 616 a4 609 40 1,971 
307 9,206 16,075 167 1,956 47 2,935 98 11,171 
_ 168 1,216 1, 132 1,083 456 4 67 
448 5,596 8,616. 929 3,295 25 1,432 89 3,859 
2,296 37,440 023 1,020 10,918 887 358 25,094 
374 6,131 9 203 2,563 122 5,100 . 42 2,281 
311 1,411 2,131 231 1,238 11 222 60 616 
93 1,876 3,19! 45 609 27 795 21 1,791 
39 1,084 1,931 17 177 _~ - 21 1,762 
580 6,521 14,237 233 1,586 112 6,017 224 6,584 
1,665 36,947 _ 60,727 685 6,599 475 23, 499 31,092 
502 6,252 10,657 255 1,877 172 6,566 75 2,214 
78 2,526 3,832 47 995 = = 31 2,837 
1,962 65,600 126,263 437 5,264 787 41,568 729 79,365 
155 | 1,526 2,185 106 674 1 768 28 743 
156 1,338 2,019 117 1,060 33 883 4 69 
78 1,239 1,054 23 200 8 953 47 1,401 
61 2,791 4,982 16 122 10 994 32 4418 
464 4,297 6,759 363 2,290 30 , 1,273 65 3,165 
515 17,895 31,243 127 1,486 130 9,075 236 20,613 
3,431 36,724 1,093 2,118 17,651 | 801 26,223 478 18,012 
302 2,879 4,719 17! 1,210 7 2,425 39 1,047 
293 2,970 4,144- 1,698 79 1,917 9 §21 
75 1,455 2,617 45 319 222 22 2,068 
245 2,556 3,895 179 1,186 67 2,022 8 685 
217 4,071 6,990 120 1,607 22 856 72 4,619 
533 6,598 0,995 344 3,454 85 3,416 100 4,113 
§09 864 10,703 324 1,616 76 2,208 108 6,788 
216 3,129 4,953 ~ 118 1,314 20 673 75 3,057 
278 2,757 4 175 877 1,749 46 1,993 
2,475 17,547 23,518 1,779: 11,996 203 4,464 448 7,654 
642 15,295 24,494 "239 2,964 123 6,364 269 15,098 
263 2,631 4,039. 192 1,906 57 1,753 10 372 





*Source material limited. (1) Excludes 164 non-merchant type and/or Navy-owned vessels currently in the Natl, Defense Reserve Fleet, 





Commerce at Principal U.S, Ports 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army (short tons per year, 1983) 








Total Foreign Total Forelg: 
New Orleans, La,...... / 156,272,189 61,275,812 Lake Charles, La... .. 21,783,071 —9,178,54 
York, NY... 200° ..  147,307'246 46,270,614 20,627,662  11,961,91 
Hrbr., Siac 3,536,165 1.41 18,338,237 8,592; 
@ 88,706,519 40,6314 17,583,810 8,983,993 
68,395,407 19,052,289 17,408,794 6 852,15 
42,967,830 33,447,610 17,036,478  6,020,33 
44412804 9 ; 18803208 5,119,96 
99,131,818 17,211.868 15,783,699  7,240,66 
97,455.1 16,284 15,671,990 9,121.71 
36,001 18,221,128 14,955,003 2,144,655 
95,496,241. 16,259,759 _ 14,824,845 i 
31,574,307 21,506,962 475,365 200,01 
bosoesia  17orosee lasi7eio 1212486 
’ .- O ’ 

29'600,361 19,927,084 12,141,9) me 

28,034,681 12,213,215 12,134,447 | 

26,482,941 0 11,760,221  4,563,85 

25,749,024 14,656,459 11,463,317 2,589, 

Renee 24,454,287 3,802,973 11,359,960  3,938,31 
Hook,Pa.........  22:670,484 13,445,437 ,744,670 4.209, 
— St.Louis, Metro, Mo... ... 22,657,947 aa) NG herds 10,610,367 8,260, 
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Trade and. Transportation — Commerce; Waterways; Distances Between Ports 


Ay 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 1983 


Mississippi Riyer System and Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 





Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways 





Waterway System Ton-miles 
Mississippi River, Minneapolis to the Gulf... . . 392,135,433 Atlantic Coast Mea dy Pi fawn is Ay Gnas re RES 22,493,948 
Mississippi River, Minneapolis to St.Louis. . . . - 84,147,867  Guif Coast waterways . sae 996 
Mississippi River, St. Louis to Cairo... ...... 98,728,458 Pacific Coast waterways . 

Mississippi River, Cairo to Baton Rouge... ... 148,147,967. Mississippi River be ell including 
Mississippi River, Baton Rouge to New Orleans. . 281,028, Ohio River and tributaries... 2.2... 25. 223,042,419 
Mississippi River, New Orleans to Gulf Repeteeed Great Lakes system, Us yrs commerce only... . . » 67,854,065 
Gulf intracoastal Waterway ........ 5 Total: 359,013,371 
Mississippi River System... .......5...4% 

Important Waterways and Canais 


The St. Lawrence & Great Lakes Waterway, the largest 
inland navigation system on the continent, extends from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Duluth at the western end of Lake Supe- 
rior, a distance of 2,342 miles. With the deepening of chan- 
nels and locks to 27 ft., ocean carriers are able to penetrate 
to ports in the Canadian interior and the American midwest. 

The major canals are those of the St. Lawrence Great 
Lakes waterway — the 3 new canals of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, with their 7 locks, providing navigation for vessels 
of 26-foot draught from Montreal to Lake Ontario; the Wel- 


land Ship Canal by-passing the Niagara River between Lake. 


Ontario and Lake Erie with its 8 locks, and the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal and lock between Lake Huron and Lake Supe- 
rior. These 16 locks overcome a drop of 580 ft. from the 
head of the fakes to Montreal. From Montreal to Lake On- 
tario the former bottleneck of narrow, shallow canals and of 
slow passage through 22 locks has been overcome, giving 
faster and safer movement for larger vessels. The new locks 
and linking channels now accommodate all but the largest 

eee eaine vessels and the upper St, Lawrence and Great 


Lakes are open to 80% of the world’s saltwater fleet. 
Subsidiary Canadian canals or branches include the St. 
Peters Canal between Bras d’Or Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean in Nova Scotia; the St. Ours and Chambly Canals on 
the Richelieu River, Quebec; the Ste. Anne and Carillon Ca- 
nals on the Ottawa River; the Rideau Canal between the Ot- 
tawa River and Lake Ontario, the Trent and Murrary Ca- 
nals between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay in Ontaric 
and the St. Andrew’s Canal on the Red River. The commer- 
cial value of these canals is not great but they are main- 
tained to control water levels and permit the passage ol 
small vessels and pleasure craft. The Canso Canal, com: 
pleted 1957, permits shipping to pass through the causeway 
Spans Cape Breton Island with the Nova Scotia main- 


The Welland Canal overcomes the 326-ft. drop of Niagara 
Falls and the rapids of the Niagara River. It has 8 locks, 
each 859 ft. long, 80 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep.. Regulations 
permit ships of 730-ft. length and 75-ft. beam to transit. 


Shortest Navigable Distances Between Ports 
Source: Distances Between Ports. Defense Mapping Agency Hydrographic/Topographic Center 
Distances shown are in nautica! miles (1,852 meters or about 6,076.115 feet). To get statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 


TO FROM. NewYork Montreal Colon’ 
Algiers, Algeria 3,618 3,592 4,737 
msterdam, Netherlands 3,411 318 4,829 
Baltimore, Md. $10 1,820 1,904 
Barcelona, Spain 3,721 3,695 4,840 
Boston, Mass. 378 1,309 2,136 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 5,845 6,440 5,344 
Cape Town, S. Africa? 6,789 7,115 6,425 
Cherbourg, France . \ 3,127 3,034 4,545 
Cobh, Ireland 2,878 2,780 4,320 
Copenhagen, Denmark 3,934 3,841 §,352 
Dakar, Senegal 3,336 3,562 3,689 
Galveston, Tex. 1,862 3,224 1,485 
Gibraltar? 3,210 3,184 4,329 
Glasgow, Scotland 3,924 3,231 4,742 
falifax, N.S. 593 958 2,298 
Hamburg, W. Germany 3,636 3,543 5,054 
Hamilton, Bermuda 697 1,621 1,644 
Havana, Cuba 1,167 2,528 990 
Heisinki, Finland 4,484 4,391 5,902 
Istanbul, Turkey §,006 * 4,980 6,125 
Kingston, Jamaica 1,472 2,690 555 
Lagos, Nigeria 4,870 §,130 5,033 
Lisbon, Portugal 2,980 2,941 4,155 
Marseille, France 3,896 3,870 5,015 
Montreal, Quebec 1,516 3,190 
Naples, Htaly 4,185 4,159 5,304 
Nassau, Bahamas 961 2,274 1,165 
New Orleans, La. 1,707 3,069 = 1, 
New York, N.Y. 1,516 1,972 
_ Norfolk, Va. 287 1,697. 1,781 
Oslo, Norway 3,888 3,795 5,306 
Piraeus, Greece 4,687 4,661 5,806 
Port Said, Egypt §,119 §,093 6,238 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 4,743 5,342 4,246 
St. John’s, Nfld. 1,097 1,038 2,697 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 1,399 2,445 992 
Southampton, England 3,156 3,063 4,514 


TO FROM San. Fran. Vancouver Panama’ 
Acapulco, Mexico 1,834 2,612 1,426 
Anchorage, Alas. ~ ‘ 1,892 1,347 §,127 
Bombay, india 9,791 9,513 9,248 
Calcutta, India . 9,006 8,728 10,929 
Colon, Panama' 3,290 4,065 44 
Jakarta, Indonesia 7,657: 7,413 10,570 
Haiphong, Vietnam 6,657 6,358 9,806 
Hong Ki on 6044 » 5,756 9,196 
Honolulu, Hawaii 2,095 2419 4,688 
Los Angeles, Cal. 369 1,162 2,912 
Manila, Philippines 6,223 5,946 9,355 
, Melbourne, Australia 6,966 7,342 7,916 
Pusan, S. Korea 4,922 4,623 8,074 
Ho Chi Min City, Vietnam ~ 6,890 6,606 9,822 
San Francisco, Cal. 812 46 
Seattle, Wash. © 796 126 4,005 
Shanghai, China 5,398 5,110 8571 
Singapore 7,356 7,078 10,495 
Suva, Fiji 4,760 §,183 6,312 
Valparaiso, Chile 5,146 915 = 2,615 
Vancouver, B.C. 812 4,021 
Vladivostok, USSR 4,554 4,262 7,738 
Yokohama, Japan 4,547 4260 7/687 
Port: Singa- 
TO FROM Said Town? ie 
Bombay, india 3,046 4,599 435 
Calcutta, India 4,691 5,489 1,650 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 3,129 2,369 4,041 
Jakarta, Indonesia 5,276 5,184...) oeb27 
Hong Kong 6,474 7,071 1,460 
3,306 5,169 3,845 
Manila, Philippines 6,355 i 1,341 
Melbourne, Australia 7,837 6,104 3,842 
Ho Chi Min City, Vietnam 5,660 6,263 646 
Singapore 5,014 5,611 
Yokohama, Japan 7,906 8,503 2,692 


(1) Colon on the Atlantic is 44 nautical miles from Panama (port) on the Pacific. (2) Cape Town is 35 nautical miles northwest of the 
Cape of Good Hope. (3) Gibraltar (port) is 24 nautical miles east of the Strait of Gibraltar. 
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Notable Ocean Passages by Ships 
Compiled by N.R.P. Bonsor 
Sailing Vessels 
Nautical Time Speed 
Date Shi From To miles . D.H.M_ (knots) 
1846 Yorkshire Liverpool New York 3150 16. 0. 0 8.4 
1853 Northern Light San Francisco Boston — 76. 6.0 _ 
1854 James Baines Boston Light Light Rock _ 12. 6.0 —_— 
1854 Flying Cloud New York San Francisco 15091 89. 0. 0 7.07t 
1868-9 Thermopylae Liverpool Melbourne _ 63.18.15 — 
_ Red Jacket New York Liverpool 3150 13. 1.25 10.05¢ 
_ Starr ne) 50 S. Lat Golden Gate _ 36. 0. 0 _ 
_ Golden Fleece Equator San Francisco _ 12,12. 0 _ 
1905 Atlantic Sandy Hook England 3013 12, 4.0 10.32 
Atlantic Crossing by Passenger Steamships 
1819 (5/22 - 6/20) Savannah (a) US Savannah ! Liverpool _ 29. 4,0 — 
1838 (5/7 - 5/22) Great Westem Br New York Avonmouth $218 14.15.59 9.14 
1840 (8/4 - 8/14) * Britannia (b) nal =. 8 Halifax Liverpool 2610 9.21.44 10.98¢ 
1854 (6/28 - 7/7, Baltic US Liverpool New York 3037 9.16.52 13.04 
1856 (8/6 - 8/15. Persia Br Si Hook Liverpool 3046 8.23.19 14.15f 
1876 (12/16-12/24) Britannic Br Sandy Hook ~ Queenstown 2882 71241 15.94 
1895 (5/18 - 5/24) Lucania j Br Sandy Hook Queenstown 2897 5.11.40 22,00 
1898 (3/30 - 4/5) Kaiser Wilhelm 
n der Grosse Ger Needles Sandy Hook 3120 5.20. 0 22.29 
1901 (7/10 - 7/17) Deutschland Ger Sandy Hook Eddystone 3082 5.11. 5 23.51 
1907 (10/6-10/10) Lusitania Br Queenstown Sandy Hook 2780 4.19.52 23.99 
1924 (8/20 - 8/25 Mauretania Br Ambrose Cherbourg 3198 5. 1.49 26.25 
1929 (7/17 - 7/22 Bremen* Ger © Cherbourg Ambrose 3164 4.17.42 27.83 — 
1933 (6/27 - 7/2) Europa Ger Cherbourg Ambrose 3149 4.16.48 27.92 
1933 (8/11 - 8/16) Rex It Gibraltar” Ambrose - 3181 4.13.58 28.92 
1935 (5/30 - 6/3) - Normandie* Fr Bishop Rock Ambrose 2971 4.3.2 29,98 
1938 (8/10 - 8/14 Queen Mary Br Ambrose * Bishop Rock 2938 3.20.42 31.69 
1952 (7/11 - 7/15 United States US Bishop Rock Ambrose 2906 3.12.12 34.51 
1952 (7/3 - 7/7) United States* (e) US Ambrose Bishop Rock 2942 3.10.40 35.59 
Other Ocean Passages 
1928 (June) USS Lexington San Pedro Honolulu 2226 3. 0.36 30.66 
1944 oe) St. Roch (c) (Can) Halifax Vancouver 7295 86. 0.0 _- 
1945 (7/16-7/19) USS Indianapolis (d) San Francisco Oahu, Hawaii 2091 3, 2.20 28,07 
1945 (11/26) USS Lake Champlain Gibraltar Newport News 3360 4. 8.51 32.04 
1950 ery! USS Boxer Japan San Francisco 5000 7.18.36 26.80t 
1951 (6/1-6/9) | USS Philippine Sea Yokohama | Alameda 5000 7.13. 0 27.62+ 
1958 (2/25-3/4) USS Skate (f) Nantucket Portland, Eng 3161 8.11. 0 15.57 
1958 (3/23-3/29) USS Skate (f) Lizard, Eng Nantucket _ 7.5.0 _ 
1958 (7/23-8/7) USS Nautilus (g) Pearl Harbor Iceland (via N. Pole) - 15.0.0 _ 
1960 (2/16-5/1 USS Triton (h) New London Rehoboth, Del 41500 84. 0. 0 20.59T 
1960 (8/15-8/20 USS Seadragon (j) Baffin Bay NW Passage, Pac 850 6. 0. 0 _— 
1962 (10/30-11/71) Atrican Comet*(US) = New York Cape Town 6786 12.16.22 22.03 
1973 (8/20) Sea-Land Exchange (k) S 
(US) Bishop Rock ‘ Ambrose 2912 3.11.24 34.92 
1973 (8/24) Sea-Land Trade (US) Kobe Race Rock, BC 4126 5. 6.0 32.75 


+ The time taken and/or distance covered is approximate and so, therefore, is the average speed. 


* Maiden voyage. (a) The Savannah, a fully rigged sailing vessel with steam auxiliary (over 300 tons, 98.5 ft. long, beam 25.8 ft., 
depth 12.9 ft.) was launched in the East River in 1818. it was the first ship to use steam in leben ary ocean. It was supplied with 
engines and detachable iron paddie wheels. On its famous vevege lt used steam 105 hours. (b) Cunard liner. (c) First ship to 

lete NW Passage in one season. (d) Carried Hiroshima atomic bomb in World War Il. (e) Set world speed record; average speed 
id on maiden voyage 35.59 knots (about 41 m.p.h.). (f) First atomic submarine to cross Atlantic both ways submerged. (g) 

World's first atomic submarine also first to make undersea @ under polar ice cap, 1,830 mi. from Point Barrow, Alaska, to At 
tic Ocean, Aug. 1-4, 1958, reaching North Pole Aug. 3. Se undersea transit of the North Pole made by submarine USS Skate 
Aug. 11, 1958, during trip from New London, Conn., and return. (h) World's largest submarine. Nuclear-powered Triton was sub- 


“Po 
Merged sent all its ange around the globe. It duplicated the route of Ferdinand 's circuit (1519-1522) 30,708 mi., 
Starting from St. Paul Rocks off the NE coast of Brazil, Feb. 24-Apr. 25, 1960, then sailed to , Spain, before returning home. (i) 


First underwater transit of Northwest Passage. (k) Fastest freighter crossing of Atlantic. 
Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in U.S. and Canada 


“Source: Donald M. Steffee, figures are based on 1985 timetables . 





Passenger—(80 mph and over) 
Dis. Time Speed 
Train From To miles min. mph. 
ENS ss inte a « Ten Metroliners .... . Ph ee BAWUITOTS is, vais Wilmington, .... . 68.4 44 93.3 
PROM sy pieces ose tN. See. eee Trenton ....... Newark ....... 48.1 32 90.2 
MAK. i. sess 5s Metroliner100........--. Baltimore ...... Wilmington. .... . 68.4 46 89.2 
ee ees NaS issn cn, aa aaa dos Rensselear..... Hudson .....,. 28.0 . 19 68.4 
OC Ae oe Three Metroliners......... Newark ....... Philadelphia. ... . 80.5 55 87.8 
FAS | Saeko che g wea ceie Wilmington... .. - Baltimore ...... 68.4 47 87.3 
liners. nie aan: Wilmington. ..... Baltimore ...... 684 48 85.5 
Metroliner 101..,........>. Metro Park ..... Trenton ....... 33.9 24 84.7 
Eight Metroliners ......... Newark ....... Philadelphia... .. 80.5 57 84.7 
Two Metroliners........45 Metro Park ..... Philadelphia... .. 66.4 48 83.0 
SPER DOME: Scene. wars eee ope No. Philadelphia. Newark ....... 76.0 55 82.9 
ASOIOUIML rec hiw np. s aladesiiun eae Sa (ATOM) 2. ee ek 48.1- 35 = 82.5 
Clocker Service. ......... Princeton Jct .... Newark ....... 38.4 28 82.3 
Three trains ........ 1 DOOIVED oa fsa. Kingston. ...... 165.8 121 82.2 
Two tallies... 205.s5 ath ew Cornwall....... Kingston. ...... 108.1 79 82.1 
Valley Forge... vee we Newark ....... No. Philadelphia 76.0 56 81.4 
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Dis. 
Railroad Train miles 
Amtrak... ...... Three Motroliners......-.. Pritadelohia . +++ MetroPark .. 0... 66.4 
Amtrak. ..,..,.. Southwest Chief,......... Garden City’. BIVAT Gec ie itis vas 99.9 
Via RallCanada ... Renaissance.......,.... Kingston . WVE angi sacks > 165.8 
ALORS Radius win dee a Two ieownera: Fe ci ci: Pe coe adelphia Newark ....... 80.5 
it aaa ee Sates, RWOUINIIE aloy4u sno Mere Newark ....... Trenton . seve i 48.1 
Dis. 
Railroad Train Fram To p. miles 

Freight — (62 mph and over) 

Union Pacitio . ..., BASE Misi aaa Lets North Platte . Cheyenne 225.4 
Union Pacifié .,... SuperVan. . North Platte . Ped lik 225.4 
»» Seven trains . Gallup ..,. Winslow . 125.8 
«NO. 180... 0) Seligman. :...-.. Kingman. . eed akwen +2 te 88.1 





Fastest Scheduled Passenger Train Runs in Japan and European Countries 


France TGV trains (5 runs) Paris Macon 225.7 
Japan Yamabiko train Korlyama Omiya 113.4 
Graat Britain High Speed Train London cot 53.1 
West Germany Bacnerne ae Swed Bielefeld 41.7 
Italy Romi Chius! 91.9 
Soviet Union Hi oe Traint Moscow Leningrad 403.65 
inl Sk be et ny nae 


Thi 
ut Mu ‘ee listed in both 


Brusse! 


Bologoye; times unavailable, 


French Open Northern Section of Paris-Lyon High Speed Line 


Ghen 26 
ee e) Once vert Thurs. from Leningrad, ‘Fi from Moscow. ay P Probable operating stop at 


On September 25th, 1983, the northern section (Combs-la-ville to St. Florentin) of the new high speed line was opened to traffic, As a 
result, the distange between Paris and Lyon is further shortened to 264.7 miles and train time was cut to two hours—calling for an overall 


speed of 132.4 mph, 








1985 
1983 1984 5 Mos. 1983 
9 fn, pias vet 
4,068 pa se 201,841 
Renault Ailiance 183878 «110,170 S863 308,461 
Renault Encore 2,496 62,026 18,300 86,878 
Total American 193,118 
Motors Gorp, ....» 0,3 192,198 46,989 244,480 
Horizon 17744 «189,247 = 3.9B6 124,926 
Reliant |. 186,498 172,416 8,662 
1,09) 2,100 807 
9/285 21,023 «22,095 
2,226 11503 
ner raes 
70,075 24,091 
116.475 47,640 
10.524 42\987 
116,802 50,983 
41726 a 
65.057 92,298 
781,934 372,242 
Tag) Ba i68 
62,086 21.547 
42.487. 69.340 
30,280 12,898 
44430 —«18,811 
8218 «31,015 
dit is 
"' s2q7'705 598,848 
83,0 7122 
146 90,153 
225,918 105,498 
165,920 92,700 
341.901 199,387 
42,988 3,898 
1iaeee 79,742 38 
"99,312 41733 05,608 
i ee 
a eee ae 
46,564 25,605 X 
69,709 «31,912 Tota Gin: ae soaent 
19,284 7,086 Tetons Cor. facie ara ae 
ggevs —_s0\e7s Honda... eesti ses 86898 
105 12.849 Volkswagen of America. 98,207 
Meroury essa ss. 898081 90,113 102 Total Passenger Cars... 6,781,184 
Total Ford MotorGo., 1,847,680 1,775,267 761,542 ; 





Passenger Car Production, U.S, Plants 


Source: Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association 
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{ Motor Vehicle Registrations, Taxes, Motor Fuel, Drivers’ Ages 
: Source: Federal Highway Adm.; National Transportation Safety Board st 
Minimum State 
: age for : ae Motor fuel 
< Driver's age purchase 2 tax per Motor fuel se ate ig! 
Jan. 1, 1984 alcoholic Registered gal. adjusted 


(2) beverage Licensed autos,buses cents net total Highway highway 
duve- (July1, drivers’ & trucks* Me65}' tax receipts 1,000 1,000 
1 









nile 1985) (1,000) (1,000) $1,000 gallons gallons 
21 2,444 3,210 13 251,702 . 2,236,000 40,000 
21 283 378 8 27,568 315,000 38,000 
21 2,311 2,357 13 256,820 1,716,000 38,000 
21 aL ae 1,428 9.5 140,899 1,447,000 27,000 
14 - 21 16,995 18,870 13.5 1,152,536 12,628,000 280,000 
16 18/21? 2,278 2,779 12 199,521 1,613,000 97,000 
21 2,300 2,340 5 202,132 1,460,000 ,000 
438 453 11 38,034 , 5,000 
16 18/219 374 234 15.5 26,761 197,000 3,000 
8,664 9,548 9.7 580,599 §,860,000 172,000 
ra 3,836 4,298 75 278,632 3,658,000 62,000 
18 584 633 8.5 29,608 35,000 14,000 
14 19 661 889 14.5 74,202 498,000 27,000 
21 7,012 7,707 12 566,679 5,111,000 1 65,000 
21 3. 3,844 11.1 345, 3,074,000 72,000 
14 1,912 2,531, 13 209,454 1,662,000 69,000 
14 18/213 1 2,072 11 147,064 1,391,000 61,000 
1 2 2,632 10 203,321 2,005,000 34,000 
15 18 2,883 2,909 16 306,743 2,549,000 66,000 
15 21 788 790 14 91,253 633,000 15,000 
153/, 21 2,852 3,192 13.5 294,126 2,160,000 32,000 
1612 21 3; 3,868 4 277,620 2,513,000 8,000 
C3 4 6,388 6,329 15 617,378 4,202,000 114,000 
15 19 2,402 3,363 17 390,488 2,263,000 126,000 
21° 1 1,565 9 137,240 1,470,000 27,000 
21 3,356 3,460 7, 205,075 2,906,000 83,000 
19 494 15 90,8: 541,000 33,000 
14 21 1,102 1 14.5 144,207 924,000 f 
14 21 709 755 12 170,310 572,000 21,000 
16 21 715 14 66,161 475,000 A 
16 21 5,666 4,973 8 309,052 3,808,000 82,000 
New 21 9 1,281 11 99 16,000 
E 1 9,709 672 8 434,403 §,457,000 
; 19/21? 4,043 4,690 12 419,372 440,000 89,000 
North Dak 14 21 676 13 55, 7,000 57,000 
Ohio. 14 218 7,294 7,869 12 651,231 5,423,000 145,000 
1 21 3 2,775 10 198,357 2,187,000 A 
Oregon 14 21 1,951 2,153 10 116,634 1, 000 51,000 
16 21 23 6.978 12 523 5,075,000 95, 
21 607 13 54,559 383,000 11,000 
1 217 2,049 2,148 13 244,657 1,857,000 40,000 
14 19/212 484 4 13 56,298 422, 62, 
| 1 1 1 2,984 3,649 10 265,284 2,785,000 61,000 
15, 21° 12,044 12,041 10 779,637 10,083,000 224,000 
Utah, 21 960 1,119 14 107,009 881,000 28,000 
. 16 1 368 ‘386 13 38,260 287,000 7,000 
Virginia 19/21? 3,800 3,985 1 439,942 3,158,000 78,000 
2 21 2,950 3,401 16 359,845 2,182,000 56,000 
16 19 1,408 1,326 15.3 99,073 $30,000 19,000 
: 14 19 3,124 3,314 16.5 355,187 2,334,000 89,000 
14 19 411 512 8 40,110 481,000 31,000 
157,305 168,607 — 13,455,809 120,769,000 3,314,000 
d {1) Unrestricted operation of private passenger car. When 2 ages are shown, license is issued at lower age upon completion of ap- 
proved driver education course. (2) Juvenile license issued with consent of parent or guardian. (3) Limited purchase of alcohol, such 
as beer, is permitted at us or 19. (4) Age is 21 for nonresidents. (5) Estimated. (6) Effective July 1, 1986. (7) Effective June 14,1986. 


(Efecto Sept 1 1, 198 


As of July 20, 1 is Comsactiout Hawaii, Illinois, indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
‘ ee Oklahoma, and Texas have adopted seat belt laws. Seat belt bills are pending in 9 other states. Only in Idaho 
G Vermont has no bill been introduced. ~ 


Automobile Factory Sales 
Source: Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association, (wholesale values) 
Passenger bg Motor see Keg Total 
i Number Number | Number Value 
4,192 Pty 433 4,190 $4,899,443 
181 ‘000 215,340,000 6,000 9,660,000 187,000 __ 225,000,000 
1,905,560 1,809,170,963 321,789 423,249,410 2,227,349 2,232,420,373 
2,787,456 1,644,083,152 575,364 390,752,061 3,362,820 ~ 2,034,853,213 
3,717,385 ”~ 2,370,654,083 754,901 567,820,414 4,472,286 2,938,474,497 
6,665,863 8,468,137,000 - 1,337,193 1,707,748,000 8,003,056 | 10,175,885,000 
6,546,817 14,630,217,000 1,692,440 4,819 752, 000 8,239,257 19,449,969,000. 
6,255, _- 1,700,908 _- 956,248 _ 
ji _ 1,906,455 _ 955,639 = 
aed here 6,739,223 _ 2,413,897 - 9,153,120 _ 
arayer se 7,621,176 _ 3,075,325 » 0,696,501 — 
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Road Mileage Between Selected U.S. Cities 





Cincin- Cleve- 

: Atlanta) Boston Chicago nati land Dallas. Denver 
Atlanta, Ga... . . tC 1,037 674 440 672 795 1,398 
Boston, Mass... . 1,037 no 963 840 628 1,748 4,949 
Chicago, Ill... .. 674 963 Be 287 335 917 998 
Cincinnati, Oh. . . 440 840 287 Dea eae 920 1,164 
Cleveland, Oh. . . 672 628 335 244 Ts 1,159 1,321 
‘Dallas, Tex... .. 795 1,748 917 920 1,159 ms 781 
Denver, Col... .. 1,398 1,949 996 1,164 1,321 781 ie 
Detroit, Mich... . 699 695 266 259 170 1,143 1,253 
Houston, Tex... . 789 1,804 1,067 1,029 1,273 243 “4,019 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 493 906 181 106 294 865 1,058 
Kansas City, Mo. . 798 1,391 499 591 779 489 600 
Los Angeles, Cal. 2,182 2,979 2,054 2,179 2,367 1,387 1,059 
Memphis, Tenn... 371 1,296 530 468 712 452 1,040 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 761 1,050 87 374 422 991 1,029 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1,068 1,368 405 692 740 936 841 
New Orleans, La.. 479 1,507 912 786 1,030 496 1,273 
New York, N.Y... 841 206 802 647 473 1,552 1,771 
Omaha, Neb. 986 1,412 459 693 784 644 537 
Philadelphia, Pa. 741 296 738 567 413 1,452 1,691 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 687 561 452 287 129 1,204 (1,411 
Portland, Ore... . 2,601 3,046 2,083 2,383 2,418 2,908 1,238 
St. Louis, Mo... . 541 4,141 289 340 529 857 
San Francisco .. 2,496 3,095 2,142 2,362 2,467 1 533 1,235 
Seattle, Wash... 2,618 2,976 2,013 2,300 2,348 2,078 1,307 
Tulsa, Okla. . 772 1,537 683 736 925 257 681 
Washington, 0.C.. 608 429 671 481 346 1,319 1,616 

Indiana- Kansas — Los Louis- Mil- Minnea- 
polis City Angeies vile Memphis waukee polis 
Atlanta,Ga... .. 493 798 2,182 382 $71 761 1,068 
Boston, Mass.. 906 1,391 2,979 941 1,296 1,050 1,868 
Chicago, Ill... . . 181 499 2,054 292 530° = 87 405 
Cincinnati, Oh. 106 591 2,179 101 468 374 692 
Cleveland, Oh. |. 294 773 2,367 345 712 422 740 
Dallas, Tex. 865 489 1,387 819 452 991 936 © 
Denver, Col. ... 1,058 §00 1,059 1,120 1,040 1,029 841 

_ Detroit, Mich. . cere 743 2,311 360 713 . 353 671 
Houston, Tex. 987 710 1,538 928 561 1,142 1,157 
Indianapolis, ind. . at 485 2,073 414 435 268 586 
. Kansas City, Mo. . 485 aves 1,589 520 451 637 447 
Los Angeles, Cal, 2,073 1,589 a 2,108 1,817 2,087 4,889 
Memphis, Tenn.. . 435 451 1,817 367 ints 612 826 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 268 537 2,087 379 612 oes 332 
Minneapolis, Minn. 586 447 1,889 697 826 332 is 
New Orleans, La.. 796 806 1,883 685 330 994 1,214 
New York, N.Y... 713 1,198 2,786 748 1,100 889 1,207 
Omaha, Neb... . 587 201 1,595 687 652 493 357 
Philadelphia, ye 633 1,118 2,706 668 1,000 825 4,143 
Pittsburgh, 363 838 2,426 388 752 539 857 
Portland, ge 1,227 1,809 959 2,320 2,259 2,010 1,678 
St. Louis, Mo. . 235 257 1,845 263 285 363 552 
San Francisco .. 2,256 1,835 379 2,349 2,125 2175 1,940 
Seattle, Wash... 2,194 1,839 1,431 2,305 2,290 1,940 1,608 
Tulsa, Okla. . 631 248 1,452 659 403 757 695 
Washington, D.S.. 558 1,043 2,631 582 867 758 1,076 

Phila- Pitts- Port- St. Salt Lake San Fran- 
delphia = Louis co 

Atlanta, 741 68 2,601 541 1,871 2,496 2,618 
Boston, Mass. 296 561 * 3,046 1141 2,343 3,095 2,976 
Chicago, It) 738 452 2,083 289 1,390 2,142 2,013 

5 567 287 2,333 340 1,610 2,31 " 
Cleveland, Oh 413 129; 2,418 529 1,715 2,348 
Dalias, Tex 1,452 1 2) 630 1,242 1,753 2,071 

ver, 1,691 1,411 1,238 857 1 41,307 

Detroit, Mich. 573 2,349 513 1,647 2 2,279 
Houston, Tex. . 1,508 1,313 2,205 779 1,438 1,912 2,274 
indianapolis, Ind. . 633 353 2,227 + 235 1,504 2,256 2,194 
Kansas Pen PLB) 838 1, 257 1,086 1,835 1,839 
Los Angeles, Cal. 2, 2,426 959 1,845 716 379 1,131 
Memphis, Tenn... 1,000 752 2,259 285 1,635 2,125 2,290 
Milwaukee, Wis... 825 539 2,010 363 1,423 2,175 1,940 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1,143 857 1,678 552 1,186 1,940 1,608 
New Orleans, La... 1,211 1,070 t 673 1,738 2,249 2,574 
sate York, N.Y. 1 368 R 948 2,182 2 2,815 

, Neb. . 1,183 895 4 449 34 1,683 1,638 
Phiadeiphi, Pa. . pat 288 2,821 868 2,114 2,866 2,751 
eon 288 Sos 2,535 1,826 2,465 

5 821 2,535 nn 2,060 767 16 172 
srk 5 2,060 Ps 1,337 2,089 2,081 
San 2,578 - 2,089 752 
Seattle, Wash. . 2,751 2,465 172 2,081 836 808 ; 
Tulsa, Okla. 1,264 984 1,913 396 1,172 1,760 1,982 
Washington, D.C. 133 221 2,754 793 2,047 2,799 2,684 


870 789 
1,280 695 1,804 
$27 266 = 1,067 
$71 259 1,029 
652 170 «1,278 
684 «1,145 243 
669 1,253 1,019 
584 ao 2 es 
905 =: 1,265 ee 
465 278 987 
195 743 710 
1,727 2311 1,538 
599 713 561 
361 353. 1,142 
252 671 1,157 
978 8= 1,045 356 
1,119 637 1,608 
132 7i6 865 
1,051 573 «1,508 
_ 763 287. «1,318 
1,786 2,349 2,205 
333 513 779 
1815 2399 1912 
1,749 2279 2,274 
443 909 478 
984 506 =: 1,375 
New 
York Omaha 
479 841 986 
1,507 206 = 1,412 
912 802 459 
786 647 693 
1,030 473 784 
496 1,552 644 
1,273 1,774 537 
1,045 637 716 
356 = 1,608 865 
796 713 pa 
806 =: 1,198 1 
1,883 23 1,595 
3¢0 = 1,100 652 
121d 1207 gar 
nix gh as 1.007 
1,314 woh ime tale 
1,007 1,251 ib 
420% SFO 
1,070 368 
2,505 - 2,885 1 
673 948 449 
2,249 934 
2574 2815 4 
647 1344 387 
1,078 4,116 
Washing- 
Toledo Tulsa ton 
640 772 608 
739° #41587 - 429 
111° 925 ‘346 
1,084 257. 1,319 
1,218 681i 
1208 478 «17S 
219 631 558 
. 687 248 1,043 
2276 1452 2,631 
654 401 867 
319 757 758 - 
637 695 1,076 
986 647 ae 
578 1,344 
681 387 ees 
$14 1,264 ; 
228 984 221 
2315 1,913 
‘eae 1780 27 
2,245 982-2684 
850 a 1,189 
447 =—-1,189 


ap 





oe ede Se ; : F # 
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Memorable Manned Space Flights 


Sources: National Aeronautics and Space Administration and The World Almanac. 


Mission name Orbits' _ Duration Remarks 
8 a cae Vostok 1 1 ih 48m. .,... First manned orbital flight. 
BRR Hs Se ae Mercury-Redstone 3 = (2) . 15m 22s .. — First American in i 
Spacecraft sank. Green res- 
FED PGA Mereury-Redstone 4 = (2) 15m 37s .. cued, 
S. Titov ' First space flight of more than 24 
Sita tarp ale os Vostok 2 16 ZEN 1OM ean oes 2D: 
Glenn Jr. 
aes e's Mercury-Atlas 6 3 ~ 4h 55m 23s .. First American in orbit. 
Manual retrofire error caused 
ye ia ARE Mercury-Atlas 7 3. 4h 56m 05s .. 250 mi. janding overshoot. 
lays Vostok 3 and 4 made first group 
ae aT, Vostok 3 64 94h 22m...... — flight. 
i On first orbit it care within 3 
EWN fies Vostok 4 48 70h 57m. ....., miles of Vostok 3. 
Walter M. Schirra Closest splashdown to target to 
Jr. (10/3/62) ....%.  Mercury-Atlas 8 6 9h 13m 11s .. date (4.5 mi.). 
L. Gordon Cooper First U.S, evaluation of effects - 
(5/15-1 BS bie ea Mercury-Atlas 9 22 34h 19m 49s .. onmanof one day in space. 
Valery F. Vostok 5 and 6 made 2d group 
edlipade 19/63). Cae Vostok 5 81 119h 06m, ..... flight. 
Valentina V. Tereshkova 
(6/16-1 9/63) Bbc, 47.1 Vostok 6 48 TOW, BOM). 6 einer First woman in space. 


Viadimir M. Komarov, 
First 3-man orbital flight: first 


ete aide Voskhod 1 ; 16 24h 17m. ..... without space suits. 
; Leonov made first “space walk” 
(TAB /GB) wri. tras Voskhod 2 17 26h 0O2m,,..., 10 min.) 

Virgil |. Grissom, John irst manned spacecraft to 
Ww. Unie (s/23/68). . Gemini-Titan 3 3 4h 538m 00s .. change its orbital path. 
James A, McDivitt, ; 

, White 2d, White was first American to 

ie Sane eo Gemini-Titan 4 62 97h 56m 118 .. “walkin space” (20 min.). 


First use of fuel cells for electric 
power; evaluated guidance and 


sisal Gemini-Titan 5 120 190h 55m 148 .. navigation system. 
Gemini-Titan 7 206 330h 35m 31s .. Longest duration Gemini flight 
rd Completed world’s first repo 
eae, Gemini-Titan 6-A 16 25h 5im 24s ., rendezvous with Gemini 7. 
. First docking of one space vehi- 
cle with another; mi 
a Wes Gernini-Titan 8 6.5 10h 41m 26s .. aborted, cr pl Be A 
First use of Agena target vehi- 
Col cle’s propulsion ati bday ren- 
ores (OB) eee, Gemini-Titan 10 43 70h 46m 398 .. dezvoused 
eee Jr., Docked, pathy 2 revolutions of 
F, Gordon Jr. earth tethered; set Gemini alti- 
(0/12-18/ aaa Gernini-Titan 11 44 71h 17m 08s ., tude record (739.2 mi.). 
4 oes Jr, Edwin . Final Gemini mission; record 51, 
Aldrin Jr. (11/11-15/66) Gemini-Titan 12 59 94h 34m 31s .. hrs. of extravehicular activity, 
_ Vladimir M, Komarov- Crashed after re-entry killing 
Nar See eee Soyuz 1 a7 26h 40m...... Komarov. 
First marined flight of Apollo , 
am spacecraft command-service 
Coie Apollo-Saturn 7 163 260h 09m 03s ., module only. 
ob 30/68) Made rendezvous with unman- 
eae 126-30/6 Soyuz 3 64 Oh 61M oa. e's ned Soyuz 2. 
»S ‘ First fight to moon (command- 
i‘ ort att Willan Ae : , service module only); views of 
: §(12/21-27/68) Apolio-Saturn & 10° 147h 00m 42s... . lunar surface televised to earth. 
hss Soyuz 4 45 71h 14m.....,.  Docked with Soyuz 5. 
Docked with Soyuz 4; Yoliseyev_ 
and'Khrunov transferred to 
Fiat Soyuz 5 46 72h 46m, ..... Soyuz4, 
: David R. 
Scott, Russell. Fp alee tidal gt 
ule, ; 


7 


_ Schweickart (3/3-13/69) . Apollo-Saturn 9 151. 241h 00m Sd4s ., 
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Mission name 





Crew, date ; 
Thomas P. Stafford, Eugene 
A. Cernan, John W. 
Young (5/18-26/69). .. . 
Neil A. Armstrong, 
Edwin E. Aldrin dr., 
Michael Collins 
(7/16-24/69) .. 2... 
Georgi S. Shonin, Valery 
~ N. Kubasov (10/11-16/69) 
Anatoly V. Fili KO, 
Viadislav N. Volkov, Viktor 
V. Gorbatko 
(10/12-17/69) ..... 
Charles Conrad Jr., 
Richard F. Gordon, 
Alan L. Bean 
(11/14-24/69) . 2... 
James A. Lovell Jr., 
Fred W. Haise Jr., 
John L. Swigart Jr. 
(4/11-17/70) ...... 
Alan 8. Shepard Jr., 
Stuart A. Roosa, 
Edgar D. Mitchell 
(1/31-2/9/71). .. 2. 
Georgi T. Dobrovoisky, 
Viadislav N. Volkov, 
’ Viktor |. Patsayev 
(6/6-30/71)... 2... 
David R. Scott, . 
Alfred M. Worden, 
James B. Irwin ; 
(7/26-8/7/71). . 2... 
Charles M. Duke Jr., 
Thomas K. Mattingly, 
John W. Young 
(4/16-27/72) ...... 
Eugene A. Cernan, 
Ronald E. Evans, 
Harrison H, Schmitt 
(M20 7-18/ 72). oo ef 
Charles Conrad Jr., 
Joseph P. Kerwin, 
Paul J. Weitz’ 
(6/25-6/22/73)..... 
Alan L. Bean, 
Jack R. Lousma, 
Owen K. Garriott 
(7/28-9/25/73)..... 
Gerald P. Carr, ~ 
Edward G, Gibson, , 
William Pogue 
(11/16/73-2/8/74). . . 
Alexi Leonov, Valeri 
Kubason (7/16-7/21/75) . 
Vance Brand, 
Thomas P. Stafford, 
Donald K. Slayton 
(7/15-7/24/75)..... 
Leonid Kizim, Viadmir 4 
Solovyov, Oleg Atkov 
(2/9-10/2/84). ..... 


Soyuz 6 


Soyuz 11 


Skylab 1 


Skylab 2 


Skylab 3 
Soyuz 19 
Apollo 18 


Salyut 7 


command module. (4) Moon orbits. 


Fire aboard spacecraft Apollo |. an the ground at Cape Kennedy, Fla. killed Virgil !. Grissom, 
B. Chaffee on Jan. 27, 1967. They were the only U.S. astronauts killed in space tests. 


US. Space Shuttles 


Name, date Crew 


Columbia (4/12-14/81) . . . Robert L. Crippen, John W. 


: Young. 
Columbia (11/12-14/81) .. Joe Ensle, Richard Truly. 
Columbia (3/22-30/82) . . . Jack Lousma, C. Gordon 


Fullerton 


Orbits’ 


Apollo-Saturn 10 


Apollo-Saturn 11 ~ 


Apollo-Saturn 12 
Apollo-Saturn 13 


Apollo-Saturn 14 


Apollo-Saturn 15 
Apollo-Saturn 16 


Apollo-Saturn 17 


Duration 


314 192h 03m 23s .. 


30? 195h 18m 35s .. 


78°; /ATBh-Aenineene Pas 


79 118h 41m 


96 143h 31m 


45° 244h 36m 25s .. 

142h 64m 41s .. 

3 216h 01m 57s .. 

, 860 569h 40m...... 

74° 295h 11m 63s .. 
64° 265h Sim OSs . 

75? 30ih 5im 59s .. 

672h 49m 49s . . 

1,427h 09m 04s . fe 

2,017h 16m 30s .. 


136 4 ©=6217h 30m. ..... 


237 dayS...... 
(1) The U.S. measures orbital flights in revolutions while the Soviets use “orbits.” (2) Suborbital. (3) Moon orbits in 


Name, date 


- Columbia (6-27/7-4/82). . . Thomas Mattingly 2d, Henry 


: Hartsfield 
Columbia (11/11-16/82) . . Vance Brand, Robert 
Overmyer, William Lenoir, 
Joseph Allen. 


~ 


Challenger (8/30-9/5/83). . Picard fray Daniel 
-  enstein, William 


Remarks 


First lunar module orbit of moon. 
First lunar landing made by Arm- 
Strong and Aldrin; collected 48.5. 
Ibs. of soil, rock samples; lunar 
stay time 21h, 36m, 21s. 


First welding of metals in space. 
Space fab construction tests 
made; Soyuz 6, 7 and 8 — first 
time 3 spacecraft 7 crew orbited 
earth at once. 

Conrad and Bean made 2d 


~ moon landing; collected 74.7 Ibs. 


samples, lunar stay time 31 h, 


im. 
Aborted after service module 
oxygen tank ruptured; crew re- 
turned safely using lunar module 
oxygen and power. 
Shepard and Mitchell made 3d 
moon landing, collected 96 Ibs. 
e lunar samples; lunar stay 33 h, 
m. 
Docked with Salyut space sta- 
nae and Nise in Salyut for 23 
S; Crew during re-entry 
from loss of pressurization. 
Scott and Irwin made 4th moon 
landing; first lunar rover use; first 
deep space walk; 170 Ibs. of 
samples; 66 h, 55 m, stay. 
Young and Duke made 5th moon 
landing; collected 213 Ibs. of © 
lunar samples; lunar stay line 77 


h, 2m. 
Cernan and Schmitt made 6th 
manned lunar landing; collected 
243 Ibs. of samples; record lunar 
stay of 75h. 
First American manned orbiting 
space station; _ ae 
tests, crew repai lamage 
caused during boost. 
Crew systems and operational 
tests, exceeded pik be a2 , 
plans for sci activities; 
—. walk total 13h, 44 m. 
Skylab mission; record 
space walk of 7 h, 1 m., record 
space walks total for a mission 
22h, 21m. 


U.S.-USSR joint flight. Crews 
i conducted 


linked-up in space, 
experiments, shared meals, and 


] 


Crew 


Challe! (4/4-9/83) . . . -Paul Weitz, Karol Bobko, 
ge Story Musgrave, Donald 


4 : P 
Challenger (6/18-24/83) . . Robes ete ae 
Thagard, John Fabian, ‘: 


Frederick , Sally 
Ride (1st U.S. woman in 






, Edward H, White and Roger 


Brand- 
Thornton, 





| 






















_ Discovery (11/8-16/84) . 


Charles Lin 


hedge i 
J. W, Willis Sayre... 0... 


pope hen MravortheNobite Ex 
ES. Evans and L. Wells (N. Y. 


dbergh (4) 
Amelia Earhart, W. Stultz, L. Gordon. . Newfoundland/Wales 
_ Graf Zepppelin Friedric! 


i” 
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Mare Garneau (first 
Canadian), David C. 


Scully- 
. Frederick H. Hauck, David 
M. Walker, Dr. Anna L. 


Discovery (8/27-9/3/85) . . 


(Certified by Federation Aeronautique Internationale) 
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U.S. Space Shuttles 
Name, date , : Crew . Name, date Crew * 
a ; Guion Bluford (ist U.S. Fisher, Joseph P. Allen, - 
black in space), Dale Dale A. Gardner. 
{ ; Gardner. Discovery (1/24-27/85) . . . Thomas K. egrincha Loren 
_ Columbia (11/28-12/8/83) . John Young, Brewster Shaw J. Shriver, James F. 
. , Jr., Robert Parker, Owen Anh — Ss. Onizuka, 
Sete Ulf moe bold. sabe: 
bo! 
Challenger (2/3-11/84) . . . Vance Brand, R Discovery (4/12-19/85). . . ane Sue Donald E. 
Gibson, Ronald McNair, - joes Sprirede peas 
Bruce McCandless, fbi . falker, 
ce g Ath David Griggs, M. Rhea 
Challenger (4/6-13/84) tae Robert L. ee Francis Seddon. D 
Nelson, Terry J. "Har, Challenger (4/29-5/6/85). . Robert F. Overmyer, © 
James D. Van Hoften. Frederick D. Gregory, Don 
Discovery (8/30-9/5/84) . . Henry W. Hartsfield Jr., L. Lind, Taylor G. Wang, 
: Michael L. Coats, Lodewijk van den Berg, 
A. Hawley, Judith A. Norman Thagard, William 
Mullane, Charles D. edo 
les . 
Walker Challenger (7/29-8/6/85). . Roy eae me nee 
_ Challenger (10/5-13/84) . Ming niet Henize, F: Sto : 
icBride, ryn ve 
Sullivan, Sally K. Ride, . Musgrave, C. Gordon 


Fullerton, Loren W. Acton, 
John-David F. Bartoe. 


John M. Lounge, James D. 
van Hoften, William F. 
Fisher, Joe H. Engle, 
Richard O. Covey. 


Notable Around the World and Intercontinental Flights 


From/To Time 
spa EN New York/New York 72d 06h 11m 1889 
BY te ceipahak New York/New oe: 67d 12h 03m 1890 
aS vt / 60d 13h 29m 1901 
a aha Seattle/Seattle. .. ... 54d 09h 42m 1903 
ths Newfoundland/ Ireland 16h 12m June 14-15, 1915 
« tas see Seattle (Seattle: sieges. Sens oe os 35d Oth lim 1924 
Sotciats its! Ue Re eee 15h 30m May 9, 1926 
ition. Spitsbergen/Teller, FV ESS ROS RE 80h May 11-14,1926 
orld) (3) New York/New York. ......... 18,400 28d 14h 36m 05s June te-huly 

" 1 
Sateen NeW MOK PAN ccs las) lem vow ow cg a SOLO! 33h 29m 30s May 20-21, 1927 
ESE A Pate tl 20h 40m June 17-18, 1928 
Sun eee hshafen, Ger./Lakehurst, N.J.. . 6,630 4d 15h 46m Oct. 11-15, 1928 
ise ae . Friedrichshafen, Ger./Lakehurst, N.J. . 21,700 20d 04h Aug. Apert 
1 

bs oa New York/New York... ....... 15,474 8d 15h Sim any 1, 1931 
avis ae Tokyo/Wanatchee, Wash. ........ 4,458 4th 34m Oct. 3-5, 1931 
Pema Newfoundland/Ireland ......... . 2,026 14h S6m May 20-21, 1932 
See ewe New York/New York... ...... - 15,596 11Sh 36m 30s July 15-22, 1932 
A aioe Lakehurst, N.J./Frankfort, Ger.. .°. . .... 42h 53m i. Aug. 9-11, 1936 
, Sept, 30- 
ene ares) Lakehurst, N.J./Lakehurst, NJ... . . 25,654 18d ‘11h 14m 33s Oct. 19, 1936 
wae New York/New York. ........ + 14,824 3d 19h 08m 10s July 10-13, 1938 
Siaerets New-York (Datla siin's. ava gcntaye areas Sm 28h 13m July 17-18, 1938 
Port Washington, N.Y./ June 28- 
Nicosia & a INOS can eras! No abelinngls, atmo 16d 19h 04m July 15, 1939 
cena Wash., D.C./Wash., D.C... . . . .. . 23,279 149h 44m . Oct. 4, 1945 
ar Aw New York/New York... ...... . 20,000 78h 55m 12s Apr. 12-16, 1947 
aero New York/New York... .... ~~. 22,219 101h 32m June 17-30, 1947 
malin cwhk New York/New York... ...... . 20,559 147h 15m Revs 
cidkersta Ft. Worth, Tex./Ft. Worth, Tex. 23,452 94h Olm Mar. 2, 1949 
Se ack England/Limestone, Me... ...... « 3,300 10h 0lm _ . 22, 1950 
A Re PARR 5 sci cis tense ta ever 508 OOO. 10h 29m 29, 1951 
Ps Eee Massachusetts/Scotland ......... 3,410 42h 30m July 15-31, 1952 
ene ly N.I /Newf ales. jabs a aOUS 04h 34m Aug. 26, 1952 
Newfoundland/N. Ireland ........ 2,073 03h 25m Aug. 26, 1952 


(continued) 
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Three USAF B-52 Stratofort- 


yertes (12) sega hs vou 
MaxGonrad:,.. s.\5) 4". ~ aee 
USSR TU-114 (13) ........ 
Boeing 707-320 .....-++s 
Peter Gluckmann (solo)... . . . 


SUGSHVGER UN ais tanh x 
Max Conrad (solo) ........ 


Sam Miller & Louis Fodor . :. . 
Robert & Joan Wallick ...... 
Arthur Godfrey, Richard Merrill 
Fred Austin, Karl Keller... 
Trevor K. Brougham ....... 
Walter H. Mullikin, Albert Frink, 
Lyman Watt, Frank Cassaniti, 
Edward Shields. ........ 


Amold Palmer. . ... 
Boeing 747 (14) . . 
Concorde. . 
Concorde. . 
Concorde, . 


(1) Non-stop transtlantic flight. (2) Polar flight. (3) Mileage by train and auto, 4,110; by plane, 6,300; 
transatlantic flight in the Ryan monoplane the “Spirit of St. Lou 





is"’, (5) Non-stop Pacific flig 






From/To _ Miles Date 

o = wreeerced, Cali Cal; 6) maw ees +» 24,325 45h 19m Jan. 15-18, 1957 

ve 5 ohicagof Romet. Saas... ha. Pee i - Mar. 5-6, 1959 

fa ae MOSCOW NEW. MORK ioi-cu'e sla shee atoae 5,092 June 28, 1959 

sare « NOW WORRAMOSCOWM bce. A ice e  aae ¢.5090 O8h 54m. July 23, 1959 
. . . » San Francisco/San Francisco... ... 22,800 294 4 Aug. " 
1 

$: 4 it OMAR OL EANOSROS, cise owes se ay 21,219 62h 59m June 22-24, 1960 

ota) sy Sd ROR VIBE Ss peut Ga ce See 25,946 8d 18h 35m 57s : Feb. 28-Mar. 8, 

. a Mew: WorkiNew York.2,: )« < fammeleak, 46h 28m ” Aug. 3-4, 1963 

+. 2 y OE AILS a ee yo cise en choke 23,129 05d 06h 17m 10s June 2-7, 1966 - 

. «ow New York/New York... 0.5 2a 23,333 86h 9m Gis June 4-7, 1966 

. . . » Darwin, Australia/Darwin ..... . . 24,800 5d 05h 57m Aug. 5-10, 1972 

1) yea New York/New York 2. 2.005 4.5 win 23,137 id 22h 50s May 1-3,1976 

Denver/Denver . 20.6... 22,985 57h 25m 42s May 17-19, 1976 

San Francisco/San Francisco . 26,382 54h 7m 12s Oct, 28-31, 1977 

London/Wash., D.C. 1,023 mph 03h 34m 48s May 29, 1976 

. Paris/Wash,, D.C. 071,86 mph 03h 35m 15s Aug..18, 1978 

« Paris/New York . . 1,037.50 mph 03h 30m ils Aug. 22, 1978 


by steamship, 8,000, (4) Solo 
ht. (6) Woman's transoceanic solo flight. (7) 


First to fly solo around northern circumference of the world, also first to fly twice around the world. (8) Incepiion of regular commercial 
global air service. (9) First non-stop round-the-world flight, refueled 4 times in flight. (10) Non-stop jet transatlantic flight. (11)- 


Transatlantic round trip on same day. (12) First non-stop global flight by jet planes; refueled in flight 


by KC-97 aerial tankers; average _ 


speed approx, 525 mph. (13) Non-stop between Moscow and New York. (14) Speed record around the world over both the earth’s poles. 
National Aviation Hall of Fame 


The National Aviation Hall of Fame at Dayton, Oh., is dedicated to honoring the outstanding pioneers of air and space. 











Allen, William M. Draper, Charles S. Kettering, Charles F, Rickenbacker, Edward V. 
Armstrong, Neil A. Kindelberger, James H. Rodgers, Calbraith P. 
Arnold, Henry H. “Hap” Eaker, Ira C. Knabenshue, A. Roy Rogers, Will 
Atwood, John Leland Earhart, (Putnam), Amelia Ryan, T. Claude 
Eielson, C. Benjamin Lahm, Frank P. 
Balchen, Bernt Ellyson, Theodore G. Langley, Samuel P. . Schriever, Bemard A, 
eed oe S, Ely, Eugene B. Lear, William P. Sr. Selfridge, Thomas E. 
eachley, Lin LeMay, Curtis E. Shepard Jr., Alan B. 
Beech, Olive A. Fairchild, Sherman M. Levier. Anthony W. Sikorsky, Igor | 
Beech, Walter H, Fleet, Reuben H. Lindbergh, Anne M. Six, Robert F. 
Bell, Alexander Graham _ Fokker, Anthony H.G. Lindbergh, Charles A. Smith, C.A. 
Bell, Lawrence D, . Ford, Henry Link, Edwin A, Spaatz, Carl A 
Boeing, William E.. Foss, Joseph Loening, Grover Sperry Sr., Elmer A. 
Borman, Frank Foulois, Benjamin D. Luke Jr., Frank Sperry Sr., Lawrence B. 
Boyd, Albert i, Francis Stapp, John P. 
Brown, George “‘Scratchley" ais “ ian H ig Macready, John A. 
Byrd, Richard E. Goddard, G Ww. Martin, Glenn L. Taylor, Charles E. 
sieht Medonnell, James S. Towers, John H. 
Cessna, Clyde V. Goddard, RobertH. | Mitchell, William “Billy” Trippe, Juan T. 
Chamberlin, Clarence D. seb yt ory M. Montgomery, John J. Tumer, Roscoe 
Chanute, Octave i * Twining, Nathan F. 
Chennault, Claire L. . Grumman, Leroy R. spacey 
Cochran (Odlum), Jacqueline Guggenheim, Harry F. Northrop, John K. von Braun, Wernher 
Collins, Michael 5 von Karman, Theodore 
Soirati ies Charan Hegenberger, Albert F- Patterson, William A. 
Crossfield, A. Scott Heinemann, Edward, Piper Sr., Willian T. Wade, Leigh . 
Cunningham, Alfred A. Hughes, Howard R. Post, Wiley H. Walden, Fenty Wi. sayy 
j 7 iison, Thomton 
Sot aati tO Ingalls, David S. Read, Albert C. Wright, Orville ' 
deSeversky, Alexander P. ‘ Reeve, Robert C. Wright, Wilbur 
Doolittle, James H. Seite sheer eg Rentschler, Frederick 8. Se 
Douglas, Donald W. ~ Kenney, George C. Richardson, Holden CG. Yeager, Charles 
The Busiest U.S. Airports in 1984 
Source: Federal Aviation Administration; {Total take-offs and landings) 
Chicago O'Hare International... 0... ee es 741,296 
Atlanta Intemational... 6°... SFU ake Ree ee 482 
WATIMIUR 2o oo pg ee Valid oy >, 5 sige Meh aee eos Sa 575,721 
Los Angeles International... . 0.02... eae ee 0,75 
Dallas Ft, Worth Regional. ... 2.2... . 06.2028 524,564 
Denver Stapleton International. . 2. 2... 2 ee, 512,520 Newark 
SUURCAM I ie ass oxic alinys) ec kas ae ain ov aat en . 488,540 La Guardia 118 
Long Beach,...... San Jose Munic! 
San Francisco. .... Z Denver Ar. SOUR Wired x stenereees 
PROGnIK Sky Hao... os 6 $e eee wee ae J.F. Kennedy International (N.Y. Gity) . . . 
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International Aeronautical Records 





Source; The National Aeronautic Association, 1400 Eye St. NW, Washington, DC 20005, representative.in the United States of the Fed- 
eration Acronautique Internationale, certifying agency for world aviation and space records. The International Aeronautical Federation 
was formed in 1905 by representatives from Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and the United States, 
with headquarters in Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. World records are defined as maximum 
performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records to June, 1985. 


_ World Air Records—Maximum Performance in Any Class = 
Teen over a straight course — 3,529.56 kph. (2,193.16 mph) — Capt. Elden W. Joersz, USAF, Lockheed SR-71; Beale AFB, Cal., July 
t a closed circuit — 3,367,221 kph. (2,092.294 mph) — Maj. Adolphus H. Bledsoe Jr., USAF, Lockheed SR-71; Beale AFB, © 


Speed over 
Cal., July 27, i 
Distance in line — 20,168.78 kms (12,532.28 mi.) — Maj. Clyde P. Evely, USAF, Boeing B52-H; Kadena, Okinawa to Ma- 
drid, Spain, ree 11, 1962. 
Me agnees eon pices circuit — 18,245.05 kms (11,336.92 mi.) — Capt. William Stevenson, USAF, Boeing B52-H; Seymour-Johnson, 
une 6-7, 
Altitude — 37,650 meters (123,523.58 feet) — Alexander Fedotov, USSR, E-266M; Podmoskovnoye, USSR, Aug. 31, 1977. 
July 251576 horizontal flight — 25,929.031 meters (85,068.997 ft.) — Capt. Robert C, Helt, USAF, Lockheed SR-71; Beale AFB, Cal,, . 
ly 1 


Class K Spacecraft 


Acca ey days, 9 hrs., 4 min., 32 sec. — Anatoly Berezovnoy & Valentin Lebedev, USSR, Salyut 7, Soyuz T5, eee T7; May 

~Dec, 10, 2. 

Altitude — 377,668.9 kms (234,672.5 mi.) — Frank Borman, James A. Lovell Jr., William Anders, Apollo 8; Dec. 21-27, 1968. 

D reatest mass lifted — 127, ben N (282,197 lbs.) — Frank Borman, James S. Lovell Jr., William Anders, Apollo &; 8; Dec, 21-27, 1968 - 
Disane a a kms. (87,436,800 mi.) — Anatoly Berezovnoy & Valentin Lebedev, USSR, Salyut 7, Soyuz T5, Soyuz T7; May 
1 10, 1982 


~ World “Class” Records re 


All other records, international in scope, are ianed World “Class” records and are divided into classes: airships, free balloons, air- 
planes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airplanes (Class C) are sub-divided into four groups; Group 1 — piston engine air- 
nied Group II — turboprop aircraft, Group III — jet aircraft, Group IV — rocket powered aircraft. A partial listing of world records fol- 
lows: 


Aitplanes (Class C-I, Group I—piston engine) 
Distance, closed circuit — 16,104.0 kms (10,007 mi.) — Jerry Mullens; BD-2; Oklahoma City, Okla.—Jacksonville, Fla. course; Dec. 


5-8, 1981. 
Distance, straight line — 18,081.99 kms. (11,235.6 miles) — Cmdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN; Cmdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Cmdr. 
. ‘tear . reg USN, and Lt. Cmdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN; Lockheed P2V-1; from Pearce Fi eld, Perth, Australia to Columbus, Oh., Sept. 
over 3-kilometer measured course — 803.138 kph. (499.04 a — Steve Hinton; P-51D; Tonopah, Nev., Aug. 14, 1979. 
; for 1 100 kilometers (62,137 miles) without payload — 755.668 kph. (469.549 mph. )— Jacqueline Cochran, U,S.; North American 
» P-51; Coachella Valley, Cal., Dec. 10, 1947, 
Speed for 1,000 kilometers an malt without payload — 693.78 kph, (431.09 mph.) — Jacqueline Cochran, U.S,; North American 
P-51; Santa Rosasummit, Cal. — Shy pel . course, May 24, 1948, 
Speed i <o ere (3,106,849 miles) without saved — 544.39 kph. (338.39 mph.) — Capt. James Bauer, USAF, Boeing B-29; 
‘on, ‘une 28, 
around the world — 327.73 kph (203.64 mph) — D:N. Dalton, Australia; Beechcraft Duke; Brisbane, Aust., July 20-25, 1975. 
Time: 5 days, 2 hours, 19 min., 57 sec. 


‘ Light Airplanes—(Class C-1.d) 
atenay a a ay line — 12,341.20 kms. (7,668.48 miles) — Max Conrad, U.S,; Piper Comanche; Casablanca, Morocco to Los An- 
 geles, June 2-4, 1 
: for 100 kilometers — (62,137 miles) in a closed circuit — 519.480 kph. (322.780 mph.) — Ms. R. M. Sharpe, Great Britain; Vick- 
. ers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, June 17, 1950. 
; Helicopters (Class E-1) 4 
}; Distance in a straight line — eee 55 kms. (2,213.04 miles) — Robert G. Ferry, U.S.; Hughes YOH-6A helicopter; Culver City, Cal., to - 
Onnond “ene pag Apr. 6-7, 1 
| “i, over 3-km. course — 348571 kph, (216.839 a y — Byron Graham, U.S,; Sikorsky S-67 helicopter; Windsor Locks, Conn., Dec. 
7 around the world —56.97 kph. (35.40 mph) — “a. Ross Perot Jr.; Bell 206 L-11 Long Ranger N39112; Dallas, Tex.—Dallas, Tex.; 
9 Siege 1-30, 1982; 29 days, 3 hrs., 8 min., 13 sec. 
4 
; Gliders (Class D-I—single place) 
s “ena alana line — 1,460.8 kms. (907.7 miles) — Hans Werner Grosse, West Germany; ASK12 sailplane; Luebeck to Biarritz, 
pr. 
above sea level — 14,102 meters (46,267 feet) — Paul F. Bikle, U.S.; Sailplane Schweizer SGS-123-E; Mojave, Lancaster, Cal., 
Feb. 25, 1961. © : ; 
Airplanes (Class C-I, Group 1I—Turboprop) 


Distance in a straight line — Lege g a (8,732.09 miles) — Lt. Col. Edgar L. Allison Jr., USAF, Lockheed HC120 Hercules air- 
_ craft; Taiwan to Seat AEB, Ill.; Feb. 20, 19' 
Altitude — 15,549 meters (51,014 ft.) — Deal R. Wilson, U:S,; LTV L450F aircraft; Greenville, Tex., Mar, 27, 1972. 
ct Set 1006 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload — 871, 38 kph. (541 449 mph.) — Ivan Soukhomline, USSR; TU-114 air- 
Stern! 







USSR; Mar. 24, 1960. 
q 5,000 kilometers (3,106,849 miles) without payload — — 877.212 kph. (545.072 mph.) — Ivan Soukhomline, USSR; TU-114 air- 
_ craft, Sternberg, USSR; Apr. 9, 1960. 


y 


. ive 
, 
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Speed over a 3-kilometer course ~~ 1,590.45 kph (988,26 Weir ake Greenamyer, U,S,; F-104; Tonopah, Nev., Oct. 24, 1977. 

Speed for 100 kilometers in a closed circult — 2,605 sy (1,618.7 mph, re _ Alexander yf peonal, USSR; E-266 5 a ie, Apr. 8, 1973. 

Speed for 500 kilometers in a closed olrcult — 2,981.5 kph, (1,852.61 mph.) — USSR; E-266 Oct, 5, 1967. 

ere lor 4 kilometers in a cloned clroult 3,367,221 kph (2,092,294 =a ashi Aa adolpbus H, Bledsoe Jr,, USAF; Lockheed 
$R-71; ae FB, Cal,, July 27, 1976. 

sage jor 2,000 kilometers in closed clroult — 2,012,257 kph. (1,250.42 mph.) — S. Agapov, USSR; Podmoscovnde, USSR; July 20, 


ipod around the wets: ~~ #25,32 kph. (512,853 mph) — Brooke Knapp, U.S., Gulfstream 111; Washington, D.C., Feb, 13-15, 1984, 


j Balloons-Class A 


ete = ery meters (113,739,9 feet) —- Cmdr. Maloolm D, Ross, USNR; Lee Lewis Memorial Winzen Research Balloon; Gulf of 
Mexico, May 
Distance ue ie 4 kms. (5,208.67 mi.) — Ben Abruzzo; Raven Experimental; Nagashima, Japan to Covello, Cal,, Nov. 9-12, 1981. 


137 hr, 5 min. 50 see, —- Ben Abruzzo and Maxie Anderson; Double le i; Presque Isle, Maine to Miserey, France 
(ror “1 ory Aug, 12:17, 1978, Pte tA 





FAI Course Records 


i wk om poles a he oo 1,954, 79 kph (1,214.65 mph) — Capt. Robert G, Sowers, USAF; Convair B-58 Hustler; elapsed time: 2 
rs 06. Mar, 

New York to Lou Angeles — 1,741 kph (1,081,860 mph) — Capt. Robert G. Sowers, USAF; Convair B-58 Hustler; elnpees time: 2 hrs, 
15 min, 50,08 see,, Mar, 5, 1962, 

ig roe hia ~~ 1,753,068 kph (1,089.36 mph) =» Maj. W. R, Payne, U.S,; Convair B58 Hustler; clapsed time: 3 hrs 19 min, 44 
sec,, May 26, ff 

han 2 b pt York +~ 945,42) kph (587.457 mph) — Maj, Burl Davenport, USAF; Boeing KC-135; elapsed time: 5 hrs. 53 min, 12.77 
me une 27, 
in at aoe timore to ag > heyy —~ 906,64 kph (563.36 mph) — Col, James B. Swindal, USAF; Boeing VC-137 (707); elapsed time: 8 hrs. 

m $0, f 
Pee 8 en reg ~~ 2,908,026 kph (1,806,964 mph) —~ Maj. James V. Sullivan, USAF; Lockheed SR-71; elapsed time | hr. 54 min. 

806. 1 

London pee Amante —~ 2,310,353 kph (1,435.587 mph) —~ Capt, Harold B. Adams, USAF, Lockheed SR-71; elapsed time: 3 hrs. 47 

min, 39 nec. Sept 13, 1974, 





U.S. Scheduled Airline Traffic 
Soures: Air Transport Associntion of America (thousands) 
Passenger tratfic 1982 1983 1 
Revenue passongors enplaned. . 6... ee 294,102 318,638 
Revenue passenger ilee, i cas APU Re ren epee Satie 259,643,870 281,829,148 , 904,458,7: 
Available seat miles . Uist iesutce a dre calle 440,119,206 464,537,979 614,01 
L traffic (ton miles) 6,885,973 7,573,014 8,1 
igh f 5,424,233 6,026,755 6, 5 
U8. Mall Hy ce tarts 6: 1974872 1049/82 1,581/331 
ous Ae RS Sea fe Reais Maer Ree na : 8 : t 
Nonacheduled trafflo—total ton mila... ee 2,265,305 2,490,618 
Total revenue ton milosall services... . . . . sie eee tte 98 50 998 r 98,011,227 41,1 i 


Total available ton miles—all $@rvicoeS 6 i ee 65,769,930 68,778,295 76, 


NASA Outlays for Research and Development 


Soureo: U.S, Office of Management and Budget ; - 


(millions of dollars) 







Year 
lon 
1006 % 
1967 47 
1968 69 29 
969 65 27 21 17 
1970 963 541 54 14 21 1 
1971 926 $35 44 6 
1972 9,423 1.2 3,973 1,72 4491 635 50 13 hi t 
1073 9,316 ~31 9,271 1 1,220 $19 46 5 11 
1974 3,266 -16 9,181 1,448 1,156 577 75 12 
1975 8,266 3 3,181 1,5 1,076 606 85 35 9 
: ity ty 4 Hered 1, ; 969 646 Hl a 1 { 
a 0 a D 
1976 Sia = oO Bn 0a aks sO 3 
1979 4,107 6,0 4,084 2,176 1,144 736 133 41 9 
1980 4,860 16,8 4,710 2,556 1,344 819 140 38 6 
1981 6,241 11,8 5,274 9,026 1,080, 868 147 26 4 
1962 6,035 13 5,926 Pye 1,454 946 109 17 3 
1983 6,664 10.4 6,586 4, 1,486 1,043 108 26 — 
1984, oat, 7,008 61 990 4,053 1,587 1,290 139 38 3 





(1) Change from 1964, 





AGRICULTURE 
World Wheat, Rice and Corn Production, 1983 


Source: UN Food and Agriculture Organization 












(thousands of metric tons) 
Wheat Rice Corn Country Wheat Rice Corn 
182 144,473 103 Ns eee ee 8,514 ,060 6,900 
~ te api Japan se REA MIA Scot 747 —- 12,958 2) 
66,010 4,523 106,781 Kampuchea ....... NA 1,700 60! 
3,750? 650° 1,000? Korea, Dem. Peo. Rep.’ 500. 5,200" 2,500! 
11,700 277 8,840 Korea, Republic of 112 7,608 101 
21,780 522 95 ee ee NA 1,002 39 
1,415 NA 1,437 Madagascar _ 2,147 115 
1,095 21,700 1! Malaysia NA 2,000 9 
1,084: NA 38) Mexico 3,697 655 13,928 
2;273 7,760 18,756 Nepal. . 657 2,744 7 
3,600 - 72 3,101 Netherlands 1,043 NA — 
183 14,500" 301 New Zealand 280 NA 176 
26,914 NA 5,875 Pakistan . 12,414 5,210 1,0003 
800" 107 51 cee Ny NA 169° 68° 
81,392 17,218 64,135' = Peru... . 75? 770 583 
73? 1,780 867? Philipines NA 8,150 3,385 
NA 490 96" ‘ofand 5,165 NA 64 
5,820 NA 710! Portugal 281 100° 475? 
1,577 NA NA Romania 5,000" 50 10,500" 
23° 222 258 =~ South Africa 1,770 31 3,910 
1,996 2,440 Soviet 000! 2,500! 14,000" 
950) NA Sia Ores r!: Snginte cen teereat te li, 4,330 223 1,788 
550 NA NA Srilankecrran sn NA 2,200 251 
24,781 32 10,143 Sweden.......... 1,721 NA NA 
3,470 NA ula Switzerland ....... 436 NA 136 
8,998 NA 934 Syriac. Wee 1,612 = 70° 
2,026 78 1,622 Thailand); ..7...224% NA 18,535 3,552 
4,800 40' TOON.) Tuckey sate 2 a+. yen ae 16,400 325" 1,375! 
42,502 90,000" 7,300! —* United Kingdom. . .. . 10,880 NA oh 
NA — 34,300 \ MUQUAV RTS ie aa see 450 3322 103° 
6,669" 1,400! 55! Venezuela........ _ 509 429 
yes! aie Ars Viet se 2 S.0 6 y Le 14,500! uaa 
Y AVIS bs tetera F 10, 
335 NA Pr Oh aekasiick 
(1) FAO estimate. (2) includes Luxembourg. (3) Unofficial figure. (NA) Not available. 
es Rice and Corn—Exports and Imports of 10 Leading Countries 
' Source; U.S Agriculture Department 
(In thousands of metric tons.) 
Exports Leading importers imports 
1981 1983/84* or 1980 19811983/84* 
43,909 38,860 SovietUnion............ 14,700 16,500 20,500 
15,472 21,764 China: Mainland . . : 12,255 13,038 9,600 
1S 7OBI +4 S.OG0:MMapanis<) yx cele ees =v 5,682 5,633 - 5,857 
AD SSS UATCOOL y WBredlliad tien) LOE ce (755 4360 3,948 
97665 ecO8700) Covet pin 64k ne Par dae 4,417 3,949 6,712 
{600 500 Poland....... aS TN 3466 3,448 2,155 
MAD Gued POO WOM: gay cers, pre scena swesdee 3,134 3,016 1,450 
HOG” tT AOUy © MOPOCKON 5). wien rce SibNy fohons 1,652 2,368 2,128 
626 QANTAS Wise redseatec kn ae. a 1,330 2,060 3,700 
538 50 Koreas Rant ti nti: wranicae 1,868 1,957 2,351 
Rice 
Ree en eeear panehe wher rcs 3,138 4,528 Korea,Repof........... 899 2,585 7 
EM cece sate hela ia,s 3,133 2,129 at. Seen, Phe 694 = 1,283 450 
PR Tale ay 4 SE oe AAA Obes NigOHR Ys. 812s feet tic.cie.s 400 600- 450 
BEE Sok aa. eo Rees 953 ZOOM: Indonesia, os. wad Pen as 2,012 $38 387 
DPM Acca eevicaxs x, CNOA & 855 FORMAN Since pha: vata as) 470 500 730 
Bis tes mantras staat Tas 700 750%) Saudi Arabia... cg cee es 356 427 530, 
Reais oA ts 692 1,000 HongKong............. 359 360 5 
Pha Gen WS Auten hat 572 402 ese aot SUT MR Las fe 345 350 500 
300 PEGE WABIAVRIAL A on e's ater aha e's, 168 342 500 
ey ac RR 281 370 CB note RAR RR Wee 279 321 $75 
Se etl Was yatta, 8 54,856 47,380  SovietUnion.......,.. 10,000 14,630 9,500 
TR ee 9,11 5,665. “Japan.....,.......... 12,830 13,590 14,485 
Ket F 0 Pe ie ee heya se 4,532 4830 © 3,460 
Diadaeer Wat eee 2,549 3,033 ina: Mainland. ......... 4, 3,261 131 
“= ieee oe 2,955 4,723 ~ Korea, Rep.of....0.....5 2,351 3,051 3,357 
Paes tho 8 1,486 1,240 Mexico......, 5 3,713 2,844 2,459 
(eo RS 1,207 B2O EE. PORUGBL iy 6) vist gers uatake ce ieee 2.624 2,644 2,105 
Rn Beer atx iptbienas is st oe Sony Ps cae 4: ja oe 5300 
bh aise =a ice ium-i uxembourg 2 ere te 8 rm f 
cece Walardse 4 220 078 ORE oe eee ete 2931 2556 1,583 
at 1983/84, July/June: Rice, +084 calendar dee Corn 1983/84, sre Gact: 
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158 ; Agriculture -- Crop Production ind Export 
Agricultural Products — U.S. and World Production and Exports 


Souren orsign Ageioultural Service, U.S, Agdoulture Department 


1984/85 ag Wena bas 22 
Commodity Unit U.S. % US, , | U,8, % US, } 
NURS s Tce Vince od «ine MMT 70.6 613 13.7 36,1 "158 6 36.1 
RP aneivor duty Sagal tle eee MMT 7.6 183 16.6 0,02 1.6 1 
a ois! 48 eA ee ee hive MMT 104.6 482.2 43,0 48.9 66.5 714 
ee ae ee MMT 13,0 173.2 76 1,3 16.8 6.9 
Fo iad ot) LA ee MMT 44 916.2 14 19 11.9 1 
RL SRK 7: ites MMT 220 67.1 32.8 7.0 12.2 A 
bear vty TF ee MMT 50.6 90.9 §6.7 16,3 24,6 3 
We ahr ed ack ». MMT 0.78 6,3 12.4 0,25 1.4 7 
eae Veg. rote pe Bn 40k pate MMT 6,0 43.7 13,7 14 14,0 i 
pe at: beatae et 7 PAC MB 13.0 66.8 16.2 63 20,5 
4 “oom Trade Years Whoat; July-June (64/86); Oats: Oct-Sept (84/85); Corn: Oct-Sept (84/86); Barley: Oot-S: i 
bg Si 4 (4/00 liovoonrig Gent aug (oar bsy Tobacco; Jan jac (84); tate Veg. Oe Janes 


ugly (84/88); Sorghum; Oct-Se 









(08) C ug-July (84/85), (2) Million 
Grain, Hay, Potato, Cotton, Soybean, Tobacco Production 
Souroe: Economie Research Service: U.S, Agriculture Department 
Barl gran oat en Oats Potat Soybeans Tobacco a 
ar’ a a oes 6 
1984 1000 000 1/000 1,000 4,000 1,000 000 4,000 wite0. 
State bushals bushale bales’ tons bushels  cwt. bushels _ pounds ee 
Alsbama Sai Ty — 26,028 451 1,860, 1,440 1,509 28,770 — 14) 
agka,... 04. ht _ ae ee phe: ad ee rs 
ANZONA sas. 5,363 3,640 1,160 1,180 = 1,647 _ — 12,780 
Arkanoas..... _ 4,655 600 1,559 1,960 =~ 101,400 _ pa 
California...) 28,980 51,000 2,920 7,854 3,450 22,767 _ _ f 
Colorado... ,. 20,150 91,120 _ 3,911 2,760 bd Ue _ — 
Connecticue ... _ _ ~ 212 ~ _ 2,868 - 
Delaware,.... 2,750 16,500 _ 66 =_ 1 28 6,000 _ 2, 
PIONMO iva = 13,650 27 696 — 7/924 7,800 17,780 — 
perf 's ale vata 80,770 280 1,320 3,300 40,000 85, 31,150 
MVR i oe fee Vy 2 _— — — — — — a — 
ON an aCe 68,440 6,6! _ 4,743 2,092 86,600 _ — 81,400 
WO — 1,247,160 - 9,880 10,725 636 288,640 ~ 400 
Indiana... 6.64 vee 705,610 _ 2,344 4,960 966 150,075 20,382 a} 
GWE. Totem et ea rie = 1,444, _ 7,850 47,360 210 264,600 - 
Kansas ....., 4,085 108,750 _ 6,1 6,360 - — 28,350 _ 
Kentucky ...., 1,110 148, one — 9,346 252 — 42,349 536,525 
Louisiana .,.,. ee 9,430 1,046 816 a 60 64,260 _ 
NOS pire _ _ 410 2,240 21,360 _ - 
Maryland ..... 6,510 69,620 _ 634 655 296 12,325 $1,200 
Mabenchunetter, _ a oa 300 oa §80 _ 785 
Michigan... .. . 2,040 220,080 - 6,286 21,700 16,100 32,130 _ 
Minnesota,,... 61,760 689,080 | _ 6,440 _ 5455 172,920 - 
St a ae es ~ 4,900 4,661 1,292 76,000 _ 76,800 _ 
Miegourl...... _ 164,400 195 6,338 1,684 ~~ 108,650 6,032 
Montana, .. 0+. 59,080 1,880 - 3,780 3,885 1,924 - _ 
ene Tiniageks — 799,250 ~~ 7,538 15,000 5,780 63,750 — 
5 Ie 2,574 oe — 1,946 a 3,300 _ — 
Rew Hari! ; -- as on oo _ ao ~~ 
Now Jersey... 826 11,663 - 317 336 1,828 4,123 ~ 
New Mexico... . 1,600 8,850 109 4 =_! 2,639 - - 
New York... .. _ 61,380 _ 6,366 10440 10 — | — 
North tert ‘ 4,032 146,800 120 7 43,944 27 46,540 692,530 
aa Dakota, .. 183,700 41,580 _ 6,366 49,980 20,615 17; = 
Bey adh -= 460,200 aoa 3,795 13,200 2,71 187,605 26,762 
Shiakomna tae sac 2,080 5,26 195 9,556 (680 aed 41 - 
Ls a ee 17,360 8,678 _ 3,11 6 22,680 _ -_- 
Pennsylvania. . . 3,640 146 ‘500 on 6,082 16,960 ore 6,050 22,370 
Ahode Island’. , . Meeed — _ 698 _ — 
South Carolina j 1,560 34,866 170 629 2,320 —- 29,800 106,320 - 
South Sob . 90,346 186,260 _ 8, 86,800 1,820 31 i 
adel ~ 66,550 340 2,678 235 270. 48,100 
a ae 2,000 144,160 4,026 6,415 8,760 065 «11 
a are Cr eyranbes hes 1,888 ~ 2,160 871 1,728 a 
Vermont»... _ _ _ 938 - -- 
Virginia spat 5,760 66,160 1 1,816 664 1,540 21,535 
Washington... . 63,700 23,260 _ 2,021 2,040 $6,925 _ 
Weat Virginia... 266 8,100 =_ 1,128 406 _ - 
Wiseonaln. s,s. 2,650 344,600 = 12,770 yt 21 19,950 
ie i Ahk eae 10,400 ; o= 2,108 3,2 20 _ ed 
Total 696,646 7,666,195 160,781 471,921 361,648 1,860,783 1,744,078 
(1) Equiv. to 486 lbs. (2) All harvested corn wieeca is for silage, f 
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Production of Chief U.S. Crops - : 
Source: Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service: U.S. Agriculture Department 
Corn for Sorghums All Fiax- Cotton Cotton 
Year Oats Barle for eee wheat ye seed lint seed 
,000 1,000 qj 1 1,000 1 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels _ bales tons 
1970, . 4,152,243 915,236 416,091 683,179 1,351,558 36,840 29,416 10,192 4,068 
1975... 5,828,961 638,960 379,162 754,354 2,126,927 16,924 15,553 8,302 3,218 
1978... 7,267,927 561,657 454,759 731,270 1,775,524 24,065 8,614 10,856 4,269 
1 Mii 6,639,396 458,792 361,195 579,343 380,934 15,958 7,728 11,122 4,470 
1981. . 6,118,650 529 473,512 875,835 2,785,357 18,187 A 15,646 6,397 
9 8 101 692,630 935 i 2,764,967 19,533 10,278 11,963 4,744 
1963 4) 476,961 i 487,521 2,419,624 27,116 6,903 7,771 3,076 
1984... 7,649,995 471,921 596,546 865,856 2,595,479 32,392 7,022 12,926 5,303 
. Beans Peas Sweet 
All ry dry Soy- Pota- 
Year Tobacco ae edible edible Peanuts beans toes toes 
1,000 1 ° 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Ibs. tons cwt. cw. Ibs. bushels cwt. owt. 
BECO n.divie Horetery} 126,969 17,399 3,315 2,963,121 1,127,100 325,716 13,164 
MOO s ci ny 2,182,304 192,397 * 17,442 2,731 3,846,722 1,548,344 321,978 12,891 
AG7Os 16a. 2,024 820 143,817 18,935 3,601 3,952,384 1,868,754 366,314 13,115. 
| iene: Pan 1,786,225 130,740 - 26,729 3,285 2,307,762 1,797,543 303,905 10,953 
1981,.... 2,063,589 142,520 92,751 2,290 3,981,850 1,989,110 340,623 12,799 
Lt 1,094,494 149,241 25,563 _ 440,2! 2,190,297 355,131 14,833 
1 Pee 1,428,969 140,764 16,520 _- 30 1,635,772 333,911 12,083 
1 be aan 1,744,076 150,781 20,754 — 4,427,400 1,860,783 361,648 12 ‘990 
, Five Sugar 
| Year nena Sugar beets Pecans nit eo § perth Oranges fats 
. 7 V mi nuts 7 * 
000 1,000 1,000 million million 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bs, tons tons Ibs. Ibs. tons tons boxes boxes 
1 251,034 ° 23,996 26,378 77.6 124.0 111.8 9.3 185,770 53,910 
: 161,609 28,344 29,704 246.8 186.0 199.3 124 237,810 61,610 
1 143,817 25,997 25,788 © 249.9 181.0 160.0 144 220,120 74,660 
| 131,070 26,963 23,502 183.5 322.0 197.0 15.4 273,630 73,200 
: 169,105 27,408 27,538 339.1 408.0 225.0 14.7 244,580 67,860 
~ 29,770 20,894 218.6 347.0 234.0 18.8 176,690 70,550 
ead _ aaet 20,992 id 242.0 199.0 7 ayer 60,600 
ad Www e es 22,207 232.4 587.0 213.0 169,310 52,640 
S600 crops include alfalta, red psn lespedeza, and timothy. **Crop year ending in year cited. in shells. 
Harvested Acreage of Principal U.S, Crops 
| Source: Statistical Reporting Service: U.S. Agriculture Department (thousands of acres) 
State 1984 1983 1982 1983 1982 
Alabama... 6.0640, 3,655 3,528 4,424 594 58 
aise ps nis w 896 678 945 112 112 
rea trae ee 6,487 7,821 9,237 455 §24 
DE vie eae, 0% 5,740 4,839 6,185 1,137 1,356 
aye FF 6,686 6,094 6,194 904 4,206 
ene HES 150 142 148 692 5,725 
d 539 540 562 18,432 21,753 
. 1,329 1 1,396 ,081 10,865 
3 5,649 6,218 6,156 7,479 10,244 
. 96 99 95 2,668 2,741 
‘ 4,895 4,490 4,746 4,316 4,610 
bas 23,496 ,090 23,848 18 18 
Pivuawe 12,513 10,679 12,909 2,609 3,333 
' 24,724 19,973 25 13,558 16,003 
grate os 21,359 19,345 4,963 5,693 
Ale ae 5,674 4,980 5,853 17,350. 22,680 
Kivi 4,845 4,583 5, 1,070 1,154 
«wn 384 394 411 539 538 
Pac 1,623 1,630 1 2,913 3,184 
(fear 169 66 162 4,643 4,847 
Wa aise d 7,730 7,410 766° 774 
renee eee 20,759 17,610 1,658 8,456 9,635 
res 198i8 12973 1at8 203 /gaa aag.ead 
rer ae 9,183 8,709 9,656 
Pia\'e ah ala 18,564 15,079 18,806 
cotton, all hay, 





‘0 sas ine ae om oahu ca, bry, wie i soybeans, flaxseed, uts, sunflower, 
| dry edible peas, potatoes, sweet tobecbey augareahe and eugar Boeti: barvested soteapes winter wheat, rye, all 
atbreane re ein computing otal planted crepe tate may ot a 10 St eto rondng 
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Farms—Number and Acreage, by States 
Source: Statistical Reporting Service: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


State Farms Acreage . Acreage ~ State Farms Acreage Acreage 
(mil.) per farm ¢ (1,000) {mil.) per farm 
1980 1983 19) 1980 1983 1980 


1 12 220 222 24 24 62 61 2,583 2,542 

2 — 2, 65 62 48 47 738 = 758 

38 38 4,750 4,750 3 3 9 9 2,000 3,000 
17 16 288 ©6286 3 3 1 1 333 

33 420 413 9 10 4 1 111 100 

36 35 1,333 1,296 14 14 47 46 3,357 3,286 
4) = 47 49 9 10 191 

1 1 250 250 93 83 12 11 129 «= 138 





3 3 167 167 8 2 Z 250 
1 4 167 167 58 10 10 172 172 
11 11 169 172 38 38 16 16 421 
. . 30 30 288 294 23 4 a 182 «174 
Miss... ... 55 51 15 14 273 275 93 88 19 18 204 
MG. Goatees 120 118 3 31 268 263 9 9 35 35 3,889 3,889 


(2) Less than 500 farms or 500,000 acres, 


Livestock on Farms in the U.S. 
Source: Statistical Reporting Service: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture (thousands) 


Horses* 
Year All Milk All and Year All Milk All 

(On Jan.1) cattle cows sheep Hogs mules (On Jan, 1) cattle cows sheep Hogs 
7890.... 60,014 15,000 44518 48,130 18,0546 1970....... 112,369 12,091 20,423 57,046 - 
1900,... 59,7389 16544 48,105 51,055 20,995 = 1971, ...%.. 114,578 11,909 19,731 367, 
1910.... 58,993 19,450 50,239 48,072 24,211 1873... oie we 121,539 11,622 17,641 59,017 
1920.... 70400 21,455 40,743. 60,159 25,742 “4074. ve vs 127,788 11,297 16,310 760,614 
1925.... 63,373 22575 38543 55,770 22 "569 TOLD v-six fever 132,028 11,220 14,515 54,693 
1930.... 61,003 23,032 51,565 55,705 19,124 1976... 8s 127,980 11,071 13,311 949,267 
1935 68,846 26,082 51,808 39,066 16663. 1978. ....:. 116,375 0; 12,421 
1940 68,309 24,940 52,107 61,165 14,478 1980....... 111,242 10,758 , 967,318 
1945 85,573 i 46,520 §9,373 NO etn £2) | I aR 114,351 10,849 12,947 62 
1950 77,963 23,853 29,826 58,937 TAR AMO 11 Rare 116,444 10,986 12,997 

7955. ... 96592 23,462 31,582 50,474 4,309 1983.......% 115,001 11,047 12,140 754,534 
1960.... 96,236 19,527 33,170 59,026 9,089. 1984. wis ch 413,700 11,109 11,487 56,694 
1965... 109,000 715, 380 25,127 50, '792 cL | A et 109,801 10, 819 10,443 54,043 

*Discontinued in 1960. (1) Total oe value on in as of Jan. 1, 1985, was as follows (avg. value per head in parentheses): cattle 

and calves $44,147,243,000 ($402); sheep and lambs $637,880,000 (S61. 10); hogs and pigs $4,053,714,000 "S75. 00). (2) New series, milk 


cows and heifers that have calved, feeiion 1965. (3) As of Det, 1 of preceding year. 


U.S. Meat and Lard Production and Consumption 
Source: Economic Research Service: U.S, Agriculture Department (million Ibs.) 


Lamb and Pork 
Beef Veal mutton (exelud. lard) All meats Lard 
aoa Con- bi Con- a Con- ~sal Con- vid Con- Ai Con- 
iuc- uc sum ic sum - sump- luc: sump- 
Year tion gh tion tlon tlon tion. tion tion tion tion » tion 
1940.... 7175 7,257 981 981 876 873 10,044 9,701 19,076 18812 2,288 1 
1950)... 9,534 9,529 1,230 1,206 597 6986 10,714 10390 22,075 21,721 2,631 4, 
1OGOU St Sr. 2 14,753 15,147 1,108 1,093 768 852 13,905 13,838 30535 30,930 2562 1 
AS7O) 21,685 22,926 588 581 551 657 14699 14,661 37,523 38,825 1,913 
1980... .. 21,664 23,321 400 412 318 350 16615 16562 38,979 40645 1,207 540 
1963.2)... 23,243 24,710 453 ane 375 aes 15,199 15,369 39,270 40,924 973 os 
1984 prel. . 23,598 24,900 495 379 14/812 15,396 39,284 41,197 939 
Selected initeee of Fara Inputs: 1960 to 1983 
Source: U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Economic Research Service 
(1977 = 100. Inputs based on physical quantities of resources used in production.) ; 
Input 1960 bee = ve iby! 1976 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 ; } 
CURE: = 5 sor Tele 98 99 102 105 103 102 100 
Farm labor. ...... 207 188 is 126 107 103 95 93" 92 90 87 
Farm real estate? . >. 103 102 104 97 98 100 100 101 101 101 100 
Mechanical power and 3 
machinery...... 83 80 85 96 98 104. 107 104 102 99 e 
Agraultural ¢ chemicals 32 49 The 83 96 107 118 120 121 11 : 
Feed, seed, and 
livestock purchases* 77 86 96 93 101 104 111 108 105 104.101 
Taxes and interest.”. . 95 101 102 100 102 99 103 100 99 100 * 1 


(1) Preliminary. (2) Includes service buildings, improvements. (3) includes fertilizer, lime, and pesticides. (4) Includes nonfarm portion, ; 
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Average Prices Received by U.S. Farmers 
Source: Statistical Reporting Service: U.S. Agriculture Department 














The figures represent dollars per 100 Ibs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep, lamb, and milk (whoiesale), dollars per 

head for milk cows; cents per Ib. for milk fat (in cream), chickens, broilers, turkeys, and wool; cents for eggs per dozen. 
Weighted calendar year prices for livestock and livestock products other than wool. 1943 through 1963, wool prices are 

weighted on marketing year basis. The marketing year has been changed (1964) from a calendar year to a Dec.-Nov. basis for 

_ hogs, chickens, broilers and eggs. 


i i 
E = € 2° on) 

© a : =~ = = gs ge S 

Pop a Pe eS ea 7d 

_ Year ; 6 = G 6 < SS Gs Py Fe a = 
1930 8.84 7.71 9.68 4.74 7.76 74 221° 345 te rs 20.2 23.7 19.5 
1940 5.39 7.56 8.83 3.95 8.10 61 1.82 28.0 13.0 17.3 15.2 18.0 28.4 
1950 18.00 23.30 26.30 11.60 25.10. 198 3.89 62.0 22.2 27.4 32.8 36.3 62.1 

14960 15.30 2040 2290 .5.61 17.90 223 421 60.5 12.2 16.9 25.4 36.1 42.0 
1970 22.70 2710 3450 7.5% 26.40 332 5.71 70.0 94 13.6 226 39.1 35.4 
1975 46.10 32.20 27.20 11.30 42.10 412 8.75 71.0 9.9 26.3 34.8 54.5 448 

_ 1979 -41.80 66.10 8880 2630 -66.70 1,040 12.00 119.0 144 25.9 41.3 58.3 865 
1980 38.00 6240 7680 21.30 63.60 1,190 13.05 — — 11.0 277 41.3 56.3 88.1 

7 1983 46.80 55.50 61.70 15.70 53.90 1,030 13.58 _ 12.7 28.6 38.0 61.1 61.3 

1984 47.10 5730 5990 1640 60.10 895 13.46 _ 15.9 33.7 48.9 72.3 79.5 


The figures represent cents per lb. for cotton, apples, and peanuts; dollars per bushel for.oats, wheat, corn, barley, and soy- 
beans; dollars per 100 Ibs. for rice, sorghum, and potatoes; dollars per ton for cottonseed and baled hay. 
Weighted crop year prices. Crop years are as follows: apples, June-May; wheat, oats, barley, hay and potatoes, July-June; 
oo “i peanuts and cottonseed, August-July; soybeans, September-August; and corn and sorghum grain, October- 
ember. 





‘ ; ‘ 2 | See 
-~ Ss 
3 . 2 2 > § 3 > 
Er ee ee g ee eee 
598 663 9.46 0.311 420 1.74 1.34 1.02 5.01. 22.00 11.00 1.47 i 
618 674 9.83 0.298 393 1.80 892 873 3.72 21.70 9.78 850 ae 
1.52 2.00 39,90 0.788 1.19 §.09 247 “1.88 10.9 86.60 21.10 1.50 Prek 
1.00 1.74 30.08 0.599 840 455 . 213° 1.49 10.0 4250 21.70 2.00 2.72 
1.33 1,33 21.86 0.623 97355 SAT 2.85 2.04 12.8 56.40 26.10 2.21 6.52 
2.54 3.55 51.10 145 2.42 8.35 $.92 4.21 19.6 97.00 52.10 4.48 8.80 
2.52 3.78 62.3. 1.36 228 10.50 6.28 4.18 20.6. 121.00 59.50 3.43 15.40 
3.41 3.91 74.4 “179 2.86 12.80 757 5.25 25.1 129.00 71.00 6.55 124 
ae7 535. se 171 200 829 $00 aor 983 eoso 7800 Ser ee 
x : . : . i ‘ . 50 73.80 5.67 15.5 
1964, 480 Ib. net weight bales. (2) Series discontinued in 1980. 
Grain Storage Capacity at Principal Grain Centers in U.S. 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade Market Information Department 
_ (bushels) 
S Capacity Cities Capacity 
Ue ACs gedimiin) isp Sym ih) a wrk 36,800,000 Sting Hgn Plains srs. ere she ere 76,800,000 
pts i ra Ty ago — (0 Ea Og: MORRO ee Oe aN a a 66,100,000 
Ne cf aterm een Tee reeceine Gulf Points 
SN mar eae ome a ele ace 200, South Mississippi... 2... ......4. 48,600,000 
WR eect Ons Wes rel See ea ems ER 48,835,000 North Texas Gulf... sos nba ce. 28,200,000 
Ie PION Ose spear ares _ _9,100,000 South Texas Guif. 2... 2... 2... 14,000,000 
BRD Re tee sia aus chain anti ch > teres 75,800,000 
Fe WRENS GR MER 424,200,000 
Petry erivic Cin CB ieee eo a ee 600,000 
CIN hacee LAR N Gr Nea 25,500,000 
SMW cian ante: geen? Saeiy cat 11,600, 
(=, Se Sa Ss 35,300,000 
a aa Pa he Uae i's eee or 24,500,000 
Weal: aha SERIE A a ae tk * 20,600,000 
eh MES ame eee eS 72,400,000 
Bor Wolth oo: wkd, oo Ses 57,600,000 


Atlantic Coast — Albany, N.Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore; Md., Norfolk, Va. Gulf Points — New Orleans, Baton 
ge, Ama. Belle Chase, La., Mobile, Ala. North Texas Gulf — Houston, Galveston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Texas. South 
; Gulf — Corpus Christi, Brownsville, Texas, Pacific N.W. — Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., Portland, Oreg., Columbia River 


Jkead — San Francisco, Stockton, Sacramento, Los Angeles. Texas High Plains — Amarillo, Lubbock, Hereford, 
, Texas. . 
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Consumption of Major Food Commodities per Person 
Source: Economic Research Service: U.S. Agriculture Department 






Commodity 1982 1983 1984 Commodity’ 1982 1983 1984 
WOR oie ee te bea hee 139.3 144.0 143.5 Processed: x 
ni Bh ig eRe re fe Bh ee ESTA 77.3 78.70 786 i dibea Wii etre ut corners 16.0 16.0 NA 
PRRs KR eee ete ncnten eek 16 1,60 18 CONNOO URB NS oy ey eins 13.8 162 NA 
Lamb BANG MON rics ct! a: peat es 1.5 1.5 14 Frozen (including juices)... ... 144° “15:0 13.5 
RRS Ciera? Sten son 59.0 62.20 61.7 Chilled citrus juices.......... 3.5 44 NA 
Fish (edible wei ia) Fy ney whee 12.3 13.10 13.6 Died. ass ca eprom 28 2.9 NA 
Pout a ee ju Vegetables: 
om yicvity Ue ohghe banila) sites ike 33,8 233.10 33,0 POOU AN 5 chet, Uae see 71.2 71.0 75.4 
Chicken (ready-to-cook),......- 52.9 53.90 65.7 Canned (ex: potatoes and p 
Turkey B bye t0-COOK) ... 2. 40s 10.8 11.20 11.4 sweet potatoes)........... 45.7 45.3 NA 
Dalry products: Frozen (excluding potatoes) .... . 1G 04 NA 
UOOGN  cbay rie pct -ene Re an 20.0 20,10 21,7 PORN Te oho te Nin ee 115.4 120.3 —= 
, Condensed and evaporated milk. 7.1 7,00 7.5 Sweet potatoes?..........4. 49 5.3 _ 
* Fluid milk and cream (product weight) 242 245 245 if 
ice cream (product weight). ..... 176 17.8 18.0 WHGHE TRUE sap ak see ee laaeeae 114. 116.0 118.0 
Fats and Olls—Total fat content. . . . 58.4 596 586 PURI a ia a tira west ek eon 11.8 9.8 NA 
Butter (actual weight). ........ 47 5.1 5.0 Other: 
tarde (actual weight). ...... 41.1 104 104 Conbe rs cities sige ee ene 75. > 76 7.7 
SAY secaabebe i Rain ss el ae 4.1 1.8 21 POSS cna ere h eras aes 8 A 0.7 
Shorten 18.7 186 eNO nek SOORE at oo. tn ahs ates 3.0 $3. ~ 36 | 
Other ch 23.3 248 21,2 see (shelled) 67 866.5 6.9 
Frulte; os ve beans eee 5 6.5 NA 
Fresh .... 83.9 87.5 866 #Melons...,. NA NA NA 
Citrus... 24.0 27.7 23.0 Pe “tined) Lee ste Rone mw evaat 73.7:: Dig ene 
Noncitrus . 60.0 598 63.6 





(1) Quantity in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. Data on calendar year basis except for dried fruits, fresh citrus fruits, pea- 
nuts, and rice which are on a crop-year basis, and eggs which are on a marketing year basis. Data are as of August 1983. (2) Commercial 
yscrony, for sale as fresh produce. (3) Including fresh equivalent of processed. (4) White, whole wheat, and semolina Nour including | use 
in ery products, 


U.S. Egg Production 
Source: Economic Research Service: U.S. Agriculture Department (millions of eggs) 


State 1984 1983 1982 1981 State 1984 1983 1982 1981 1984 1983 1982 1981 






Ala... 2,783 2,813 2,679 3,095 
Alas.. 136 156 88 ° 67 «|La&... $85 417 457 510 Oh... 3,445 2,980 2,755 2,431 
Ariz. . 105 102 114 98 Me.. . 1,355 1,402 1,430 1,607 Okla. . 879 841 B18 839 
Ark... 9,560 3,768 4,065 3,996 Md... 840 836 658 545 Ore, 641 630 620 665 
Cal. 8,325 8,173 8,288 6.400 ‘Mass. 268 265 314 321 Pa, 4,282 4,716 4,324 4,268 
Col... « 637 619 627 ‘552 Mich. 1519 1,484 1,582 1544 Ay. Ta OR Tae Cee 
Conn. 1,199 1,073 1,087 990 Minn. 2.443 2,508 2432 2,355 SC) 1,617 1,594 1,656 1,613 

Teak 140 142 (137 127 Miss. . 1,253 1,285 1,524 1,717 SD... 378 374 ‘428 ; 
Pan: 2,912 2,965 2,963 3,040 MO... 1,57 1,862 1,456 1,448 = Tenn. 744 822 884 
Ga... 4474 4.671 5,357 5578 ~ Mont. 198 193 188 6174 = Tex. «3,182 3,089 3,113 9224 
Ha... 209.7 197,3 2022 221.3 Neb. 773-792 «808 B02 Ut. 438 456 «(439 «459 
Ida... 258 240 238 228 Nev, . 2.3 18 1.8 1.8 Mie 65 69 73 81 
Wises 876 1,004 1,158 1,262 NH. 126 142 147 157 Va... 843 839 929 947 
ind... 4,997 4/624 aia6q a’o9g3 «Nv. 234 246 276 291 Wash, 1,306 1,232 1,834 1,392 
la... 1,769 1,827 1.985 11920 NM. 281 287 302 347 Wir, 130 136 ‘141 "155 
Kan. . 466 481 462 ‘416 | eee 1,710 1,741 1,859 1,858 Wis. . os 906 991 985 
Ky 434 487 284 509 N.C. 3,246 3,152 3,149 3,081 Wyo. . 8,7 8.2 

or ND 120 119 102 89 Total. 60,193 68,169 69,718 60,828 


Note: The 299 and chicken production year runs from Dee, 1 of the previous year through Nov. 30, (1) Included are eggs ae, 
because of possible PCB contamination. 


Hired Farmworkers—Workers and Earnings: 1970 to 1983 \ 


Represents persons 14 years old and over in the civilian noninstitutional population who did hired farmwork at any time during the year. 
Source: Economic Research Service, U.S, Dept. of Agriculture 


‘Workers (1,000) 





1983 
Paya he farmwork 
Under 25+ 150- 250 
oe daga is coe we 
Characteristic 1970 1975 1979 | Total - ad over| 1970 1975 1979 
ole dell 2,406 2636 26652 2,595 973 491 397 po 349 oo $14.80 $20.99 


Vive cece, VRAD: A907 1,076 0 1,688 ai 816 362 ©6280 246 «699.70 14.75 20.24 4 

Black and other’, 647 9446 935 976 90 72 85 80 49 00 13.90 22.85 
Hi falaay NA 285 920 331 66 57 83 70 55 NA 17.10 27.13 | 34.6% 

Reena’ 241 227 188 191 68 36 40 26 31 «9,95 14.00 eer 28.45 
Midwest ..... 590 674 785 687 343 124 63 88 69 9.20 14.45 O01 21.55 
South, ...,.. 1,093 1,074 1,071 995 378 182 159 132 144 =835 14.10 20,33 0 
WORE yale o 2) sn 664 664 607 722 46193 148 135 140 106 11.75 18.00 25.27 ; 
Migratory... .. 196 188 217 226 36 52 62 49 29 NA NA he 
Nonmigratory .. 2291 2450 2,435 2,369 937 439 =. 335 337 = 320 NA NA { 
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Net Income per Farm by States 
Source: Economic Research Service, U.S. Agriculture Department (dollars) 
State 1981 1982 1983 State 1981 1982 1983 
leek awi uta’ toate 9,845 8,568 _ 7,923 Nebraska .......4. 18,712 11,368 6,110 
Ss 0 ETM 6,513 2,126 4,507 | Nevada 9,177 5,747 9.444 
torres 45,065 16,173 12,768 3,612 3,439 3,373 
ele oom ala ‘ 13,029 8,630 8,356 9,8 13,513 11,885 
54,495 41,312 38,354 5,219 2,856 3,938 
16,238 11,091 4 7,287 4,398 3,027 
11,710 14,614 11,575 12,978 11,808 9,439 
799 1, 42,770 19, 9,983 17,377 
36,289 31,954 36,922 3,3 §,122 1,310 
642 11,210 10,914 5,795 7,226 2,990 
22,210 20,040 28,412 11,417 7,932 is 
20,978 11,490 16,21 10,871 8,307 6,630 
17,676 8,989 P 4,555 §,073 1,043 
467 5,418 +1,490 4,064 4,128 
17,680 7376 1,890 15,583 11,311 12,824 
11,353 12,180 A] 4,410 4,342 : 
shure 10, 9,679 4,356 9,946 5,106 5,400 
Wecahed yar nts §,755 6,225 10,407 4,377 2,119 2,998 
11,899 126 3,404 10,842 13,207 A 
12,463 11,172 9,122 ; 2,147 19 
18,649 19,033 19,362 20,894 20,239 25,963 
7,594 6,608 §,348 =1,941 
14,325 9,627 7,132 ue 15,804 12,914 10,805 
629 5,505 3,541 ING riaivi hee onal 4 -7,847 -6,764 
6,942 2,937 -609 Total, UB. 5 sia oe 12,722 93,018 67,913 
8,142 2,325 2,153 


“Note: Data based | on nthe 1974 Census of Agriculture definition of a farm (sales of $1,000 or more). 


‘Farm Income—Cash Receipts from Marketings 
Source; Economic Research Service: U.S, Agriculture Department ($1,000) 


1983 Live- Gov't 1983 Lives Gov't 
State Crops stock pay'ts Total State Crops stock pay'ts Total 


++» 863,887 1,268,461 64,280 2,176,628 Nebraska ... 2,007,223 4,003,129 762,251 6,772,603 
OO: 11,074 7,504 240 818 Nevada ,... 71,128 153,052 4,261 228,428 
eee 926,120. 716,610 111,402 1,765,032 New Hampshire 39,950 78,415 642 114,707 

-.» 1,499,164 1,500,283 294,997 3,294,464 Now Jersey. . 406,760 196,358 4,287 . 647,405 

»+« 9,333,761 4,159,970 372,278 13,866,009 New Mexico. . 927,336 634,719 67,076. 1,019,131 

wt 926,571 2,000,417 162,970 3,090,958 New York... 742,552 1,929,463 37,922 2,709,937 


ai 118,316 202,327 $41 921,164 North Carolina 2,127,468 1,656,457 67,565 3,851,490 
a9 39,249 315,875 3,885 459,009 North Dakota . 2,028,479 662,654 578,760 3,269,893 


605 992,765 19,040 4,336,410 NO tees 135, 1,637,815 170,749 3,844,413 

1,604,631 1, i 3,392,339 Oklahoma 1,003,405 1,688,110 i 066,218 

: 450,156 86,488 6,743 543,387 Oregon. .... 1,145,071 §55,044 66,786 1,766,901 
1,132,490 883,033. 196,397 2,161,920 Pennsylvania , 756,674 2,220,814 29,110 9,005,498 

ideane 9,047 2,294, $42,745 8,686,361 Rhode Island , 19,093 12,280 107 31,420 


5,849,047 

2,180,287 1,829,208 264,619 4,274,061 South Carolina 652,591 405,348 47,613 1,105,552 
9,939,756 6,395,117 999,484 10,234,357 South Dakota, 930,181 1,686,967 267,132 2,853,280 
ni oe 3,196,060 598,239 5,996,106 Tennessee... 1,023,386 906,92 543 


1,476,261 2,868,242 Toxas . 9,448,249 §,522,150 1,127,875 10,098,274 
1,369,916 i 157,649 2,010,765 UREN ees 148,9 247 5 97,843 
153,260 269,802 A 415,741 Vermont 36,899 391,13: 
990, 701,951 12,571 104,025 Virginia... . $81,799. 857,738 28,875 1,468,412 
136,089 1 i Ww +4 2,104,329 A 168,995 3,222, 
1,758,474 1,242,087 140,936 3,142,397 Weat Vi Ugg $4, 172,877 3,895 231,543 
2,049, 9,328,332 610,934 6,686,341 Wisconsin . 062,484 Seca er §,362,9 
1,964,511 926,608 230,089 2,512,208 roming. .. . 114,742 . 478,145 19,658 612,545 


1,728,714 2,259 236,918 4,224,920 US.,..... 69,516,144 192 9,29 293 148,013,629 
846,939 $60,968 239,410 1,742,713 6 —_ : side 


Farm-Real Estate Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 
Source: Economic Research Service, U.S. Agriculture Department 
Amounts held by principal iender. groups 


Farmers Life ins, All 
surance . commer- 


Adminia- com- cial 
tration? Pp banks Othert 
$1 0 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 

Bia Wedreinte « 412,670 2,271,784 1,875, 429 3,571,929 
ie h 20, ; 722,870 2,974,609 1,591,762 4,992,019 
ant vies 2 886 1,497,313 4,801,677 21607,404 8,040,265 
2,440,043 6,610,300 3,772,977 11,378,000 
3,368,747 6,726,000 6,296,286 17,262,000 
4,121,038 10,478,200 8,556,539 23,638,000 
7,110,613 1 ry 8,623,261 27,880,000 
7,714 12,927,800 8,745,242 30,180,000 
8,744,181 13,073 8,387,232 31,770,000 
9,084,604 12,801,546 8,440,700 32,000,000 
9,462,124 12,717,600 9,320,800 $2,320,000 
40,013,411 12,449,999 10,177,047 29,900,000 


for joint stock land banks and Federal Farm (2) Includes loans made directly by FmHA for 
aa 1 Aepeedl caer loans ao individuals, recreation loans to individ: ndian tribe land acquisition, grazing associations, and 
associations, includes loans for fui housing ‘on farm tracts and labor housing. (3) American 

I of Life ance (ited by Bs USDA. a) 
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NGG iy ee Agriculture — Government Programs: Food Program Costs 





Government Payments by Programs, by States 
Source: Economic Research Service: U.S. Agriculture Department ($1,000) ; 
Feed ‘ Drought 












ug! 
Conser- grain Wheat Cotton Rice & flood Misc, 
vation’ program program program program program program? Total 
aqe7 est 1,478 22.511 0 0 4,630 31,437. 
148 248 1 it) 0 0 14 411 
1,492 $23 1,183 54,733 0 0 1,216 59,447 
3,312 6,708 9,063 36,939 61,620 0 1,703 119,345: 
4.869 . 4,280 9,524 86,731 23,697 0 5,400 134,501 
5,210 12,233 23,678 0 0 0 27,643 68,764 
472 6 Oo 3) 0 0 25 503 
182 129 $1 0 0 0 350 712! 
3,223 1,256 158 1,271 90 0 1,495 7,493\ 
4,756 4,941 3,966 11,651 0 (ie 4,028 29,342) 
607 0 0 0 0 48 655) 
2,626 10,724 24,372 to} 0” 0) 13,845 51,567’ 
6,041 35,956 7,070 0 0 vy 69,084 118,158 
3,681 21,588 3,992 0 0 0 28,283 57,544 
6,463 81,366 tae 0 0 5 127; 215,869 
5,020 93,149 94,329 3 0 0 87,763 264 
4,349 4,640 2,252 0 0 0 1,676 
3,132 1,106 889 48,787 27,731 0 1,474 9 
1,940 94° 3 0 0 0 250 
900 722 280 0 Q 0 678 
543 11 0 0 0 0 86 
4,181 13,562 3,970 0 0 0 18,704 
4,974 47,033 32,958 0 0 0 97,892 
4,085 1,320 2,053 83,477 11,693 0 1,301 
6,536 33,256 * 16,794 10,499 2,284 0 10,456 
3,559 18,230 66,805 0 0 oF 28,322 
z 97,817. 19,922 0 0 is 707 
931 287 409 76 0 0 2,727 
591 2 0 0 0 0 66 
485 245 146 0 0 0 200 
2,143 7,396 6,183 8,188 0 0 8,029 
4,397 4,751 1,186 0 ie) 3,433 
3,944 2,998 1,541 4,815 0 9 3,166 
2,491 22,055 105,430 0 0 70,150 
4,197 19,935 6,543 0 0 11,723 
4,347 12,785 $3,944 30,169 10 9) 472 
9 3,558 2,612 15,838 0 0 8,614 
Pennsylvania ..... 3,766 1,528 334 0 0 0 1,810 
Rhode Island... . . $2 0 0 0 (9) 0 13 
South Carolina . . . . 2,530 1,927 1,797 8,050 0 a!) 2,849 
South Dakota. .... 2,311 20,972 30,684 0 0 0 38,754 
Tennessee ...... 4,364 2,909 3,811 16,032 (0) 0 
MORAG iA! eee sake 15,793 - 87,724 52,291 976,262 28,785 0 82,743 
Bia kee s 2,985 1,081 1,762 to) 0 3,351 
Vermont. ....... 1,126 40 9 0 (0) 454 
WEQINA? S525 Te foe 2,642 1,649 998 17 0 0 2.151 
Washington... ... 4,366 10,366 41,545 0 0 it) , 
West Virginia... . . 1,810 126 8 0 0 0 524 
Wisconsin....... 4,467 18,536 603 0 0 0 22,857 
Wyoming ....... 1,463 542 1,907 0 i) 0 6.565 
on Re aa See 165,232 713,315 652,268 800,211 155,910 19 1,005,010 


(1) Includes amounts paid under Agricultural and Conservation Programs. (2) Includes Sugar Act, National Wool Act, Milk Indemnity 
Program, Beckeepers Indemnity Program, Hay and Cattle Transportation Program, Cropland Adjustment Program, Forest Incentive Pro- 
gram, Water Bank Program, Emergency Livestock Feed Program, Great Plains and other miscellaneous programs. 


Federal Food Program Costs: 
f 4 Bah 
Source: Management Information Division, Food and Nutrition Service, USDA (millions of dollars) 
Food Food distribution‘ Child-nutrition (Cash payments) 

Fiscal ea oe Needy Institue School School - Summer 
year benefits? WIC* persons® Schools _ tions lunch breakfast care food milk 
1977 5,058 212 44 541 18 1,570 149 125 131 150 
1978 5,165 312 68 543 28 1,808 181 150 100 135 
1979 6,478 429 96 745 54 1,984 231 189 109 134 
1980 8,686 584 125 905 71 2,262 268 83, «239 118 =~ (145 
1981 10,630 708 158 895 78 2,381 332 335 110 101 
1982 9,5322 756 351 766 111 2,185 317 310 93 20 
1983 11,155? 902 1,208* 840 158 2,406 351 351 98 18 
1984° 10,7032 1,386 1,335¢ 830 199 2,506 369 364 106 7 


(1) Cost data are direct federal benefits to recipients; they exclude federal administrative payments and applicable State anc 
local contributions. (2) Excludes Puerto Rico Nutrition Assistance Program. (3) Special Supplemental Food Program fe 
Women, Infants and Children. (4) Includes cost of commodity entitlements, cash-in-lieu of commodities and bonus foods. 
Includes Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations, Needy Family Fs eh in Trust Territory, it 
mental Food Program and Nutrition Program for the Elderly. (6) Includes T. ry Emergency Food 
(7) Average benefits per participant per month: 1970-810. 55; 1975—$21 rh P98 1--$39. 49; 1982—$39. os 1 
» 1984°—$42.76. (p) Preliminary. 


EDUCATION 


American Colleges and Universities 
General Information for the 1984-85 Academic Year 
Source: Peterson's Guides 


These listings include all accredited undergraduate degree-granting institutions in the United States and U.S. territories that have 
a total institutional enrollment of 600 or more. Four-year colleges (those that award a bachelor’s as their highest undergraduate 
) are listed first, followed by two-year colleges (those that award an associate as their highest undergraduate degree). 

All institutions are coeducational except those where the zip code is followed by: (1)-men only, (2)-primarily men, (3)-women 

“gb (4)-primarily women. ° 
‘ear is that of founding. 

Governing official is the chief executive officer. 
Institutional control: 1-independent (nonprofit), 2~independent-religious, 3-proprictary (profit making), 4~federa!, 5-state, 
F-commonwealth (Puerto Rico), paper a territories), 9-county, 10-district, 11-city, 12-state and local, 13~state related. 
Highest degree offered: B-bachelor’s, M-master’s, D-docicrate. 
~ Enrollment is the total number of matriculated undergraduate and (if applicable) graduate students. 

Faculty is the total number of faculty members teaching undergraduate and graduate courses. 
_ Any hed not reported are indicated as NR. 














Four-Year Colleges 





























Governing official, control, : Enrolt- 
address 2 Year and highest degree offered ment Faculty 
@ Christian U, Abilene, TX 79699 ............ 1906 Or William J Teague ...... 2-M 4,617 251 
my of Aeronautics, Flushing, NY 11371 §) eiiaha tekst 1932 Ww fT apo 1-8 1,450 68 
of Art Coll, San Fi isco, CA 94102. ....... 1929 Or FONE oc. sas ee | 1,800 120 
State Coll, Alamosa, Chih ee el ae 1921 Or William M Fulkerson Jr . . 5-M 2,116 $7 
phi_U, n Gy. DIM ETISSD sd onahasoree tle token a te 1898 Or Timothy W Costello .... 1-D 10,717 835 
Coll, Adrian, MI'49221 DEEN UN Sees nae ROE 1859  DrDonaldS Stanton ..:_: 2B 4,220 102 
A Agricultural ical U, Ni AL 35762 1875 Or. Covington ....5-M 4,109 500 
a in Coll, Montgomery, AL 36193'. 22... 1942 Dr Emest A Clevenger Jr... 2-6 1,723 109 
e U, Montgomery, AL 36195 ee al Howard 5-M 3,786 251 
cific U, alee AK 99508 1959 nn A Ol 24 687 96 
of Pharmacy of Union U, A ; . Kenneth i sont 635 42 
tate Coll, Albany, GA 31705 ( 1,893 138 
; in, Mi 49224 3 V : 1,614 122 
brigh f Dar: x . 1856 Dr David G Ruffer ... ait 361 126 
\icorn State PODS eas ss saree tea tenets 1871 Or Walter Washington... .. 5-M 2,442 162 
erson-Broaddus Coll, Philippi, WV 26416 ......,... 1871 Dr W Christian Sizemore ... 2-8 791 83 
. Allred, NY 14802 ade Rpeatn dae oat wes 1836 Dr Edward G Coll, Jr... 12 2,423 178 
, Meadville, PA 16935 .............. avid BHamed ..:.., | ‘ ; 
of St Francis de Sales, 
ny 800 75 
1,018 81 
706 79 
1,375 141 
Bayamén, PR 00619 3 327 136 
n, f 
international Coll, Sprin eid, MA 01109. jarry J wniotes ..... 2,280 123 
Washington, DC 20016 ......... ie | Dr Richard Berendzen is 9,129 1,069 
t Ami al ateaapal a ya f pein FF ouneey. rs 5 oped 1,543 169 
Anderson, IN46012_.......... . Dr Rebert A Nicholson... . 1,916 183 
ws U, Berrien Springs, Ml 49104 .........5465 Or W Richard WAP 3 <r ince 2 3,034 240 
jelo State U, San yA de LODOD ered Petia 72) acdsee bk 19; Dr Lioyd Drexel! Vincent ... 5-M 6,163 227 
Maria Coll for Men and Women, Paxton, MA 01612” : Sr Bernadette Madore .... 2-M 1,500 78 
May PR 00708 1 Or Ange! M Rodriguez ws 918 83 
; 2 David Allen Frisby Ili 633 68 
) 3 Dr John £ Thomas , 10,043 592 
49506 r ee Or Norbert J Hruby . 225 2,831 185 
Tempe, 1 Dr J Russell Nelson ....., 40,563 ~ 2,248 
la, AR 72501 pr Dan West os eves 2. 653 59 
1 Ei 6,319 326 
Or Ki ersi 3,575 150 
Dr Robert i 2,941 160 
Mr Do: . 1,174 AS 
Dr J at 1,075 . 98 
pi Saget hultz 2 a 2-M 3,215 140 
Joseph H Hagan ........ MM 2,000 148 
Or J R Chasteen §-B 1,208 81 
» 1902 Ord Ke 1,373 104 
- 1856  ODrJ 18,888 1,130 
1967.  DrJ 5,366 350 . 
» 1869 Dr 1,375 183. 
1925 Dr 4,091 172 
1860 pr 2,193 144 
1660 1,914 188 
» 1893 . 1,567 88. 
- 1849 1,181 105 
- 1927 5,417 257 
: 1838 17304 
91702 1899 2,578 156 
fe Pax. MA 02157 . 1919 R 3,180 146 
i x 66006 ..., at 825 56 
Ww. Berea, OH 44017 1845 Dr Neal Malicky 3,651 209 
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Governing retical control Enroll- 

Name, address Year and highest degree offered ment Faculty 
Ball State U, Muncie, IN 47306 .. 0... ,... 02. eee 1918 Or John E Worthen ...... §-D... 17,376 1,369 
Baltimore Hebrew Coll, Bahimars — oe ¢ Dr Leivy Smolar'........ 1-D 637 21 
Baptist Bible Coll, Springfi ield, MO 65803... 13.3... Mr AWHenderson ...... 2-B 1,226 39 
Baptist Bible Coll’ of Pennsyivania, karti Summit, PA \ 
Bai oh dieu nf UN Ne one nL Tecate ceneteel rene + «1932 Or Mark E Jackson ...... 2-M 756 - 54 
Baptist boi at Charleston, Siero SC 294414 Or Jairy C Hunter Jr... 2-M 1,646 101 
Barat Coll, Lake Forest, IL 6 Byes de. san a DOr Richard P Soter ...... 2-B 668 72 
Bard Coll Aavenduiecon rece PROS Sener oras Maines Mr Leon Botstein ....... 1-M 747 87 
jamard ‘oll, Naw York, NY 10027 (3)..... 0.0.00. Ms Ellen-Futter 20... 1B 2,250 236 
etry U, Miami Shores, FL 33161................ Sr Jeanne SS Renere: Ae erat 2-D 4,029 205 
Bartlesville (esayen Co ok eh gat OK 74006 <4 Or Paul R Mills. . 2B 648 79 
Bates Coll, L tn RR Pe deere Be mas H { Raynol 1-B 1,435 134 
Bayamén tentra U, ‘eyahien, ‘PR 00619»... ev incent A ety ae if ae Hf) 
paves en of Se MS Dallas, 1x ASQAG 4) erst see retwla Dr Richard E eB Mes ECan 1-D 665 229 
Baylor Ui. Wad, TX 10790: . vere anita: 6 tonne & Ente leans Or Herbert H Reynolds .... 2-D 10,990 596 
Beaver Coll, Glenside, oa 1 US: DORR ee Liat ea ella Gh Dr'Bruce L Wilson ....... 2-M 2,146 159 
Belhaven Coll, Jackson, MS 9202 15.252 .0 220100! Dr Verne R. enueay parm t 2-B 875 82 
Bellarmine Coll, Louisville gee nana SHO tee esa Gey Dr Eugene V Petrik... 2... 2-M 2210 Sore 
Bellevue Coll, Bellevue, NE 68005 Dy. Or Ric! ard b Wincheii ‘Phos ed 2,697 102 
Belmont Abbey Colt Belmont NC 28012 é Or John R Dempsey ... 840 68 
Belmont Coll, gM B7203" 2, ee Dr William E Troutt’ .. 2,125 181 
Beloit Colt Beloit, W! By ORE css ire Dr Roger H Hull 1,038 91 
Bemid ai State U, Bemidi’ MN 56601 Dr Lowell R Gillett ; 4,318 256 
Benedict Coll, Golumbia, SC 29204 2.2 ll ills 1870 Or Marshall C met oe 1,457 105 
Benedictine Coll, Atchison, vs ee nie Re uel, e teore ee 1859. ev Gerard Senecal 898 92 
Bentley Coll, Waltham, MA 0: Or Gregory H Adamian 8,091 307 
Berea Coll, Berea, KY 404 ge Dr John B Stephenson 1,554 127 
conc Coll of Music, Boston MA eeaie Mr Lee Eliot Berk ....... 2,425 230 
‘oll, Mount ret A 301 Or Gloria M Shatto 1,394 113 
Bethany ? Coll, Lindsbor : Or Peter J Ristuben B16 77 
‘ Betnany. Coll Bethany, WV 2603: 5 Todd H Bullard 785 79 
Bethany Nazarene Coll, ion, KS 6 OK 73008 ......... Dr John A Knight .... re 1,287 105 
Bethe! Goll, North Newi 7117 Dr Harold J Schultz 2.5... 641 65 
Bethel Coll, St Paul, MN 5511 Dr George K Brushaber ... 2-B 1,861 194 
Bethune-Cookman Coll, Seana Beach, FL 32015 ..... 1904 Or Oswald P Bronson Sr ... 2-B _ 1,708 126 
Biola U, La Mirada, CA'90639... 0... sees te ee 1908 Or eae Cook. SS Mense e ON 3,025 253 
Birmingham- Southern Coll, Birmingham, AL 35254 ...... . 1856 ODrNealR Berte ........ 1,540 93 
’ Bishop Coll, Dallas, TX 75241... 0... . » 1881 Dr Br Wiaht  bas Lassiter “1 , ‘ BoE 71 
Black Hills State Gl Coll, Ee op Ss 57783 . r 2,28 104 
Bente iy Pe loomfield, NU 07003 y Br Merle F aie teaye - 1,600 135 
proonenie @ of Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg, ‘PA 17815 -.: 1839 Dr ORBS vista rams 6,189 334 
Se ield State Coll, Blues el WM 24704 oo iene ter cecaiahs 1895 Dr Jerold O Du ger ny Syn 2,500 145 
Bob Jones U, Greenville, SC'29614 2.2 lili! 1927. DrBobJonesil........ 4,287 332 
Boise State U, Boise, ID ee Arg ere oP Minna tad orb 1932 OrJohnH Keiser ....... Be 11,381 453 
Boricua Coll, New York, NY 10082... tll it 1974 =VictorG Alicea.......... 1- 965 104 
Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167) 6.220.020 00: 1863 Rev J Donald Monan, SJ... 2-D 14,210 704 
joston U, Boston, MA 02215 ......... .. 1839 OrJohn RA Silber. ....... 1-D 27,633 2,600 
‘owdoin Goll, Brunswick, ME’ oe aiatthats 1794 ~=Or A LeRoy Greason 1-B 1,399 hy 

Bowie State Coll, Bowie, MD 20715 |... » 1865 : 2/357 1 
Bowling Green State U, enine ereae OH 48403 « . 1910 . 16,690 rit 

Bradley U, gran TEB1628 cect ena ce re een eee 1897 Or Bed G Abeg on ate a 5,366 4 
Brandeis U, Waltham, MA 02254 0. ol! Dr Evelyn E Handler 3,391 ABa 
Brenau Professional Coll, Gainesville, GA 30501... 2... NAY ceca Sos ee ae Oe 7,200 450 
Brenau Women's Coll, Gainesville GA 30501 (3) Or James T Rogers ...... 642 86 
Brescia Coll, Owensboro, KY 42301 ............ De Sr George pan ecil 815 78 
Brewton-Parker Coll, Mt Vernon, GA 30445 ..... ee Dr Y Lynn Holmes . F 1,207 = 
Briar Cliff Coll, Sioux City, {A 51104... Dr Charles J Bensman_ 1,307 > i) 

Dr William J Qwens . . 86: 


Bridgeport Enaipestion Inst, ma ie} sat au 06606 . 
Bridgewater l, Bridgewater, VA 22812... .: 


2 
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x 
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Dr Wayne F Geisert . . 
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Brid Snare State Col, Bridgewater ree Qe 2 UES SU Dr Adrian Rondileau ...... 5,438 17 
Brig a youn U, Provo, U Se aie eK tem Wosbee hs, c 18 Dr Jeffrey R Holland 
Brigha Un U-Hawail Campus, Laie, Oahu, HI 96762 .. 1955 Dr J Elliot Cameron ...... 1,8 16 
Bristol Sol BIStGL SUN SPO soon Sy ic Minis ek am asiny no iy ee 1895  MrfRonald Cosby’ ....... 3. 612 63 
es Ais Santa hogs CM OSTOB.s anis ci aed iia etn Mr Ernest H_Brooks II 695 30 
Brown U, Providence, RI02912......0... 22200001: Dr Br Wil RSwearer .... 400 525 
Bryant Coll, Smithtiei FO 28 12 ieee ere . « 1863 liam T O'Hara. ..... 1 780 233 | 
Bryn Mawr ‘Coll, Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 (3) |< | eters Patterson McPherson . 1-D 1,615 199 
Bucknell U, Lewiseura [27 Vd RRR O RON Gentine yo Rey A ye mee ne Br Wicocnaee 1 3,438 258 
Buena Vista Coll, Storm Lake, IA 50586... ........: 1891 Dr Keith G Briscoe ...... 958 it 
_ Buller U, Indianapolis, IN 46208 2... 1855 Mr John G Johnson ...... 1M 9861 | 34 
Cabrini Coll, Radnor, PA 19087... meee ee tee » « 1957 Sr Eileen Currle ........ » 924 75 
- Caldwell Call, Caldwell, NJ07006 (9) ° 2 iio iil 1939 Sr Vivien Jennings ....... 725 65 
_ California Coll of Arts and Crafts, akiend CA sabi : . 1907 Neil J Hoffman ..... i ieee 130 
California inst igi Tech nology, oaeden cag zh y ty 1891 Dr Marvin L Goldbe 816 283 
California Inst of the Arts, Valencia, CA 1961 Mr Robert J Fitzpatei ek 842 178 
California Lutheran Coll, thousand Saks, bs 91360 1959 ODrJeryHMiller........ 2-M 2,262 166 
California Peieceae State U, San Luis Obispo, San Luis 
DbISHOGACAAOT hook er ahc ee toe meee Ue at 1901 DrWarrenJ Baker ...... 5-M 15,967 1,062 
California State Coll, Bakersfield, Bakersfield, CA 93309 _. ae io Tomas A Arciniega .... 5M 3,620 
faitoma State Polytechnic U, Pomona, Pomona, CA 91768 1938 Dr Hu lh O La Bounty ..... 5-M 17,024 
California State U, Chico, Chico, CA95929 ...'....... ee Dr Robin Wilson 5-M 14,196 
Gallfom oa Ui Dominguez Hills, Carson, CA'90747° : 60 i ae : 7,927 
California State U, Fresno, Fresno, CA 93740... .. ne 16,454 1, 
California State U; Fullerton, Fullerton, CA 92684... |: 23,247 1 
California State U, H: layward, Hayward, CA 94542 ...... 19 ‘ 12,072 5 
California State U, Long peach, Long Beach, CA 90840 ..1949 DrStephen Horn ....... 5-M 931,124 he 
Calne State U! Los Angeles, Los ‘Angeles, CA 90032 . . 1947 Or James M Rosser ...... 5-D 21, 1130 
alifornia State U; Northridge, Northridge, CA91330 ....1958  Ordames Cleary ........ 5-M 28, i 
California State U; Sacramento, Sacramento, CA 95819 .: 1947 DonaldRGerth »......- 5-M 22,483 1,163 
esto State U; San Bernardino, San Bernardino, CA 
ro LO eee poe 1962 Or Be Grihony fre EVANS: of oon rey 
California State U; Stanislaus, Turlock; GA 95980 sie 4 4,184 
California U of Pennsylvania, California, PA 15419 «> = A852 Dr John Pierce Watkins ci 4,882 3 
Calumet Coll, Whiting, IN 46394... ee ee ee Rev Louis Osterhage .... . 1,130 
Calvin Coll, Grand Rapids, MI gees } Or Br Ram Stns es Lig hea 3,971 
Cameron U, Lawton, OK 73505... -..,.........-.1927 DrDonDavis........-. 5 5.0: 
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Case Western Reserve U, Cleveland, OH 44706 . 
sastieton State Coll, Castieton, VT 05735 
awba Coll, Salisbury, NC 28144 


satholic U of Puerto ico, Ponce, PR 00782... 003. 2: 948 
atholic U of Puerto Rico, Arecibo Ctr, Arecibo, PR 00612 . 1964 
fae U of Puerto Rico, Mayaglez Ctr, Mayagiiez, PR 4975 


a 
00708 
da crock Cot Allantown, PA~ 16104 (4) 
eda I} Godan lle, OH 4 
nN) 07840 


oll of Cousiana, na, Shreve veport, oo; 
raatve Studies-Coll of ed Deticit; MI 





Ge ter i 
4 

C val 

Ci al cu 

6 tral Methodist Coll, Fayette, MO Bo Bryans :eay 


intral Michigan U, Mount Pleasant, MI o 859 | 
_ Missouri State U, Warrensburg, Mi 64093 ” 









St 

New England Coll, Worcester, MA 01610 
State U, Edmond, OK 73034'.......0. 0.0055 890 
1 U of lowa, Pella, IA50219 . 202 Litt 853 
tral Washington U, Ellensburg, WA 969265 52). . 1891 
ntre Coll, Danville, KY 404220"... lt 1) 41819 
dron State Baan he er EEG 4911 
le U of Honolulu, Honolulu, HI er 1955 
CA ge 1861 






arter Oak CT 06106" 
hesti mut Hill Coll, ‘Philadelphia PA 19138 





e U of Pennsyl Vania Che oe E f {Sax ares. 1837 
Gago State U, Ehieago, i eo Esty WeNgR acs Be 1867 
tian Brothers Coll ents oy BOIOK is Sees ae 1871 
topher ort News, VA 23606 1961 
innati Mig ‘oll, incinnatt, ot Ce Sr Ser eas oan ae 1924 
Glade. Ch arleston, St SC 2940: (Tyee eaten o cress ie dere 
U'of NY, 1 Wa oe M Baruch Coll, New York, NY 10010 71968 
U of NY, Boo ag Brooklyn, NY 17210 ...... 1930 
U of NY, City Coll, New York, NY 10031.......:.. 1847 


Coll, Meost- 
Coll of Petaton Island, Staten Island, NY 


U of NY, 

* EIR hs EER oP aon sre yen oe yh meme Ie 1955 
City U of NY, Herbert H Lehman Coll, Bronx, NY 10468 1931 
City U of NY, Hunter Cor Hig Vork, INY ADDR Ste noes 870 
Ci core NY, John Jay Coll of Crim Justice, New York, NY faut 

y U of NY, edge ar Evers Coll aoe 1969 
U of NY, New ‘ork Goi eh Coll, Brooklyn, ay 11201 1946 
ity U of NY, O; weens Col shing, NY 113 SAtAINY the 1937 
ity U of NY, 1 lal eet RE si Spheres eos 1967 
in Coll rosa PUL PRSh TS okie cask a 869 
emon ct MeKenoa Coll, Claremont, CA‘91711 22211! 1946 

U of tanta 82 to Clarion, os NGQ14: PAipas iain eels 


I, AV 
u al, Aarts a°52001 5 
son U, Potsdam Ky 13676 


; oye Yj shanti Ml ABISY 2 
Slemzon U, Clamson, SC 29691 
land State U, Cley land, OH 444 
Valley Coll 0 





e U of re Wise, VA 24293 . 











ee I Cedar Rat ids, 1A S240 


: oh vie te Wisse CAS ee 
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ERE ie Mount St Joseph, OH 





Se RL EAC CNN eh G, als che a ay bist he. Shumate ae 
of Mount Saint Riverdale, NY 10471 (4 

of ca etl Now Rochelle, NY 10801 yeas j 
| of New Rochello, New Resources Division, New 





DMG AOE ae er a 
of Notre ane, pene CARS6002 95 ois 1 
of Notre Dame of Marland, Ba itmore, MD 21210 (3) | 1896 
of Ssint Benedi Saint Joseph, MN 56374 (3) 1913 
Hl of St Catherine, St Paul, MN.55105 (3) 1 
il of Cae Elizabeth, ent Station, 89! 
i of Art Ka Y e e8124 (4) shes, 
€o Of Sint Nase, Riba N N2BOGa ieee cee sees 
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Governing official, control. 
and highest degree offered 


Or WA Davenport... . 2. - 
Or Norman A Wiggins . . .. - 
Rev James M Demiske, SJ . . 


obert H 


Dr J ‘Gordeit Maddox 
Dr Erno J Dahl 
Dr David V Ra one AN 


Or Thomas K 
Or Stephen H Wurst ‘ster 
oe Rey W! 





iam 2 Byron, S. si” 
lev F Tosello Gi pri 1nd F 
Brida Bobadilla de Morell. . 


Dr Willie Ocasio-Cabanas 

Dr Gene oa Merl 
Dr Paul H Dixon .. 2.0... 

Dr Gaul A Oe Bennett 

Dr Donald s Webb 


Or Kennelh J Weller 
Dr-Donal Rene 
Dr Richard L Mo 

Dr Edwin C Rasen 
Rev ay mond A Roesch, SM 
Or GT Smith 

Or Bernard Shea ........ 
Sr Matthew Anita MacDonald 
Dr LeVerne McCummings .. 
Dr George 


Or Gerald Lynch 
Dr res pansion Chunn .. 
Dr Ursula en chwerin 


Br Aichard P Taina 
Dr Harry Howard . 


Dr Arthur H atosier Jr 


Sr Jean ue Harrington . . 
sr Doris'Smith 3.8028 e 
Sr Bors mn Kelly 


Sr Dorothy Ann Kelly ....- 
Pe er half SRI a5 tas 6 


jenner . .. 
isch 


re Pam| 
dai ueline Bi Burns 
Br Joh Cerne. 
Or Kenneth Nielsen 
Dr Louis C Vaccaro 


Paps 
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grt fo 
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Name, address Year 
Coll of St Scholastica, Duluth, MN_55811 ..........- 1906 
Coll of St Thoma s, St Paul, MN 55105 2. lit 1885 
Goll of Santa Fe, Santa Fe Osa tery eiyeeals kee 1947 
Coll of the Holy Cross, Worcester MA 01610 2 2c cc. 1843 
Coll of the Ozarks, Clarksville, AR 72830 ........... 1834 


nD _ Virgin Islands, Charlotte Amalie, St Thomas, wi 
Goll of William and Maly, Williamsburg, VA'23i65° 
Coll of Wooster, Wooster, OH 44691 








Colorado Coll, Golorado Springs, CO BOR0S > Hi arsateie ae 1874 
Colorado School of Mine: iden, CO 80401. ....... 1874 
Colorado State U, Fort (Gols, CO GO 80524) sas. alee eile 1870 

Colorado Tech Coll, Gi ee co 80807 : ». 1965 
Columbia Bible Coll, Colma, 230 , 1923 
Columbia Goll, Chicago, IL 60605....... 1890 
Columbia Coll, Columbia, wg Oo 16 1851 
Columbia Coll) New York, NY 10027-22220 IC D012 754 
Columbia Coll, Columbia, SC 2920 aie ad Hevea, Seca ater 54 
ee Union Coll, Takoma Park, MD 20912 ..,...... 1804 


Columbia U, School of Engineering & Peale ro} New 


WARN: ODOT. ith ce cy WL a aa pens ce eld ee ha 1864 
Columbia U, School of General Studies, New York, NY pak 
Columbia U, School of Nursing, New York, NY 10032 (4) . . 1935 
Columbus Coll, C Columbus, GA ‘A 31993 1958 
Columbus Coll’ of Besion. Columbus, OH 43215 79 
Concord Coll, thers WV ices 9 oie US began eee 


Concordia Goll, beta Forest, IL 60305 . 
Concordia Coll, Moorhead, Mi — 
Concordia Coll, St Pau, MN'55104.. ||. 
Concordia Coll’ Wisconsin, Mequon, W! 53092 
Concordia Teachers Coll, Seward, NE 6843 
ea etl See New London, 06320 
eh aah of the California State U, es Beach, CA’ 
Converse Coll, Spartanburg, SC 29301 
Cooper Union’ eta Advancement of Senos & Art, New 
‘ork 
Coppin State Coll, Baltimore, MD 21216 ..........4. 
Cornell Coll, Mount. Vernon, IA 52314 th 
Cornell U ithaca, NY 1485 
pus Christi S' Slate U, Corpus Christi, TX 78412 
ighton U, Omaha, NE 68178 _ ........65 
para hee “Stockton Coll Canton, MO 63435 ...... koe 
umbe g Col, wil liamsburg, KY 40769 ........... 1 
Cumberland Coll of Tennessee, Lebanon, TN 37087 .... 1842 
Curry Coll, ‘Milton, MA 02186 1 


Daemen Coll, Amherst, NY 14226 

Dakota State’ Coll, Madison $55 $7042 
Dallas  Baplis Ui, Dal allas, TX 75: 
Dartm: lanover, NH oar85 











Delta State U, Cleveland, MS Ue % 
Denison U, Granville oH 43023 .. 
DePaul U, ‘Chicago, L 60604 A 
ePauw U, Greencastle, IN 46195. ° 
Detroit Coll of Business, cy phallig Mi. 4ei36 


DeVry Inst of Technology, 
Bovey Inst of ender {o9y, Atlan’ Caen aK 3 
DeVry Inst of T: 





70122 : 
ine Coll, Crete, f NE 683 68393 : 
Berviar 63 ig 40962. >.) >! 195: 
Dominican Coll of San i alae, san Ralael, CA 94901 . |: 





rew U, Madison, NJ 07940... .. 

Brea tera pa eu 
ruil ri NG . 

Duke U, Bure mn 


Duquesne eset RATGZOR a's. cheieiate teietel etal aie 

Dyke wean Ui veland, OH 44115 

D’Youville Coll, Buffalo, NY 14201 

Earlham Coll, Richmond, IN rite 

East Ga Carolina U, Greenville, PTBSE Scat roe Re, 
ast tral Okla home State i ppc OK 74820 , 

Easter Coll, St Davids, PA1 

Eastern Connecticut State U, Wilkmantic, CT 06226 . . 

Eastern {Ilinois U, tm ig OtGeO oc. cPeitaarctee 

Eastern Kentuc! Richmond, KY 40475 


Eastern Mennonite roa Harrisonburg, VA 22801 








4 


Dr B Alan S 


Governing official, control 





and highest degree offered 
We gs al sce Mi BPs a 
s ee ui 
coi ie xt ~.. 2M 
ee Br OOK, SJ... S28 
te eae eee E samen cr 2-B 
Dr Arthur A Richards . 8-M 
NR = 
Or e m 
Dr George S Ansell D 
Dr Philip E Austin ....... 5-D 
Ms Marilyn Sullivan)... . .. 3-B 
Mr J Robertson McQuilkin 2-M 
Mr Alexandroff ..... -M 
Be Oc Donald'B Ruthenberg . a 
Dr Ralph T’Mirse 2S: : 2M 
Dr William A Loveless 2-B 
Professor Robert A Gross .. 1-D 





David H Elliott 
Dr Robert T Coleman Jr ... 


Mr Bill N La 
Dr Calvin W 
Dr David 


nee Michael 
Dr Rol BrOWNT son eset ee 


Dr Robert S Marshall . . ‘ 
Or Richard J Gowen . . 
W Marvin Watson . . 

vid T McLaughlin 





Dr Richard F 
Frank Paone 







Or 
Dr 
Mir 
br Rives 5-M 
Br Hanly bunderbork’ <2: > 6M 
Dr ichard C Detweiler . . . 2B 
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| e ares _Education—Colleges and Universities 















rning official, control, 
Name, address — Soy Hiatt degree offered 
tern Michigan U, Ypsilanti, Ml_48197 Or John W Porter . .; » 5-M 
astern Montana Coll, Bi lings, MT 59101 Or Bruce H Carpenter . . &-M 
stern Nazarene Coll, Quincy, MA 02170. Dr Stephen W Nease . i 
astern New Mexico U, Portal ales, NM 88130 Dr Robert Matheny 
stern Oregon State Coll, La Grande, OR 97850 avid E Gilbert... 20... 5 
_ Eastern Washington U, Chen , WA 99004....-. 0.20. 1 Dr rf George Frederickson . . 5-M 
can Seouaaiorg U of! ‘Penns Vania, East Stroudsburg, od 
LK Len PSS SS ae Pen ar piet eeu Or Dennis Bell ........-% 5-M 
East Tennessee State U, Johnson eva BE 37614 Dr Ronald E Beller ...... 5-D 
st Texas Baptist U, Marshall, TX 7: 870, rar S os Dr Jerry F Dawson... ... 2-8 
st Texas = is Fisch THPSEPB eo ienns 35 ahs 1889 Or CharlesJ Austin ...... 5-D 
Eererd Cal ‘exarkana, ee TX 75501 . . 1971 Dr John F Moss .......- 5-M" 
ord SiS St etorsburg. Fo $6738 Si Ree aD 4958 Or Peter HArmacost . 1. :. 2-B 
. id Coll, Madison, WI 53711. il. 41927 Sister Mary Ewens. . 2... 2.8 
Epes in of joes a Eainboro PA 16444 — Sie TEST. Or Rens Diebold ...... 5-M 
ean Waters Coll, Jacksonville, FL 32209 ...... Dr Cecil W Cone’... ..... 2-B 
Electronic Data Processing Coll of Puerto Rico, Hato Rey, © 
ED LES eitace eee a eee ae ene) SOUP aan teen 968 Or Anibal Nieves ........ 3-B 
sai ee U, Elizabeth Cy, Lis oe Sear ear acta 1891 Dr Jimmy R Jenkins ..... . 5-B 
town Call. Elizabethtown, WA TODD state cairns 1899 Dr Mark C Ebersole ..... 2-B 
ert Col, Elmhurst, | ee ee Dr Ivan Frick ae 
Elmira, N ; seth 
A. 0101 at a eae 
Elon Gal "Elon College, NC 272: 18 Or J Pied a'Young” 
3 -Riddle Aeronautical U, Daytona Beach, FL32014 |.1926 EricSDoten .......... 1-M 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical US Ini Campus, Bunnell, FL 
3201 Oe eg erste siiy'e fon itt nook bw hw'ny tie hynacte Cade te gle 926 Charles S Williams ...... 1-M 








RW ak ear oe ea eee Dal 
as Coll, Boston, MA 021 
. anuel Coll, Boston, MA G2118 (3) } HS oy ee eae 1919 SrJanetEisner ........ 2-M 
ry & Henry Coll, eed WAM Se trie toes ob cieee aes 1831 Or Charles W Sydnos Jr ... 2-B 
Empor U, Altar Manta GA Q0S22 <- i. Wiese recs oiess sonore: 1836 DrJamesTLaney....... 2-D 
te U. Emp ore SOS GOOO Tig) cie ace eee nals 1863 Dr Robert peal Bis iacls 5-M 
Boeke Stee Calon enlace 1955 Dr Robert H Spence ..... 2-B 
aa Col Spi Hic WA 98505 .....:.... 1967 DrJosephD lander Ruenanehe 5-M 
Sebi Uralmeld, GriO6Gg0 fois stavesace oe ase slate 1942 Rev Aloysius P Kelley... . . 2-M 
Dickinson U, Florham-Madison Gmps, Madison, NU pone ee Kia i a 
q Fax Dickinson U, Rutherford Cmps, Rutherford, NJ ; 
13, TRE aaa MG EMRE ete eT pl eR 1942 SamuelJ Raphalides .....1-M 






Seater aaah etiee sem etd Seecoon ee Dr Robert H Donaldson . . 1-0 






Ferrsont State Coll, Fairmont, WV 26554 Dr Wendell G Hardway - 5-B 
| Fashion Inst of Ted hnology, New York, NY 10001 11944 Dr Marvin J Feldman”... . 12-M 
Fayetteville Stat ae a atevile, NC 28301 Dr Charles Lyons Jr»... . 5-M 
gus Col, adi N ar Sister Theresa Mary Martin . 2-B 
ol, Big apide, Dr J William Wenri ich 5-D 
nm VA ricviy Or: yosenh TH 
Findlay Findlay ONS Dr Kenneth E zie is 
: Fitchburg Oia 01420 Or Vincent J Mari 
igier St Augustine, FL32084 ..... 00. .0... 968 Dr William L Procto® BSF nets 1-B 
Florida Agricultura and Mechanical U, Tallahassee, FL g : 
. ec en eer ee 1887 Dr Frederick Humphries ... 5-D 
| “atlantic U, Boca Raton, FL 33431 ........... 1961 Dr Helen Popovich ...... 5-D 
Inst o Technology, Melbourne, FL 32901 22.2: : 1958 Dr Jerome P Keuper ..... 1-D 
ja Inst of Tecenologh: Sch of esiad von Jensen y ‘ 
_ _ Beach, ri 305 Sata Inarehe A cya we eR aueL ES a eens det 1972. . Dr Marion Rice 1-M 
_ Florida arena U, a. FL 33199 1965 D 
_ Florida Memorial Coll, Miami, FL 33054 ............ i 


_ Florida Southern Coll, Lakeland, FL 33802 
- Florida State U, Tallghassee, F 6 
_ Fontbonne co St Louis, Moe 63105 





‘Banas sh wales Suse :: 
and Marshall Coll, Lancaster, PA 17604 
Klin Coll of Indiana, Frankl, IN 46131 1834 
Ji fect Coll, Rin NEN OSAGT) chiehta. re eer 





Seah pi be cna fe Richard Felix 
Dr Nelson P Guild 
Sar Sahara $s Pe sae tk Or John E Johns 
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170 , : Education-Colleges and Universities i c 





‘ Governing official, control Enroll- 
Name, address Year and highest degree offere ment Faculty 
Gettysburg Coll, Gettysburg, PA 17325 ........2..0% 1832. Or Charles E Glassick .... 2-B 1,850 174 
Glassboro State Coll, Glassboro, NJ.08028 1: ) 2.51.2: 1923 Or Herman D James ..... 5-M i 534 
Glenvilte’ State Coll, Glenville, WV'26351. 2 lll! 1872 ~=©Dr William K Simmons ...: 5-B 1,914 96 
GMI Engineering & Management Inst, son Ml.48502 . , 1919 Dr William B Cottingham ... 1-M 2,998 132 
Goiien ate U, Osan Francisco, CA94105'.........-: ' 1901 Dr Otto W Butz... ee 1-D 10,368 765 
Goldey Beacom Coll, Wilmington, si 19808 .. . 1886 Mr William R Baldt 2... .. 1-B 1,918 97 
Gonzaga _U, S okane, lee 99258 . . 1887 Rev Bernard J alah SJ. 2D 3,249 
Gordon Coll enham, M. A 01984 | A - » 1889 Or Richard F Gross ...... 2-8 1,075 71 
Goshen Coll, Goshen, IN 46526... 2.2... =" fend! (De Meher Siblectes ie: 2-8 1043 98 
Goucher Coll, eee via BAZOAS): Vsen wera sch eat ener 1885 Or Rhoda M Dorsey ...... 1-M 1,041 136 
Governors State U, University Parks te 604665 <6. )h8 or ots, 1969 Dr Leo Goodman Malamuth II 5-M 4,921 296 
Grace Coll, Winona Lake, IN46590 .. 2.2... 1948 DrHomerAKentJr...... 28 846 49 
Graceland Coll, Lamoni, (A50140_ .. 0.2.22. 00 00. 1895 Or BarbaraJ Higdon ..... 2-8 998 a 
Grambling State U, Grambling, RASTABRS oe crate mieten: 1901 Or Joseph B Johnson ..... 5-M 4,767 
Grand Canyon Coll, Phoenix, AZ 85081... 1949 Dr William Williams 2-B 1,380 





Spats Rapids Baptist Coll end Seminary, Grand Rapids, Lat 


















SERA IR A Fer RAR Spel od elec ard Dr Charles Wagner 951 
Grand Vally State Coll, Allendale, Mi 49401 . ag Mc ean? D Lubbers 7.153% 
Grand View Coll, Des Moines, |A SOM Soci ae) Mr Karl F prema, 3 : 1 
Grantham Coll of Eng gineering. | Los “pete CA 90720... . 1951 DJ Grantham ......... 850 
Greenville Coll, Greenville, IL 62246 <............. 1892 Or.W one. sists we ee 646 
Griffin Coll, Seattle, WA 98121 .............-00- 1909 J Michael Griffin ........ 3-B 712 
Grinnell Coll, Grinnell, IA 50112 2 lilt 1846 DrGeorgeA Drake ...... 1-B 1,207 115 
Grove City Coll, Grove Cy: BANGTS in. ore en eeu es 1876 Or Charles S MacKknzie ... 2-B 2,196 120 
Guilford Coll, Greensboro, NC 27410 2. lie 1837 = Dr William y poers iar bar.) “1,132 127 
Gustavus Adolphus Coll, St Peter, MN 56082 |) ) 2]: 4862  DrJohnS Kendall...) ) 27 2-8 2'2019 207 
Gwynedd-Mercy Coll, Gwynedd Valley, PA 19437 (4): - 1948 Sr Isabelle Keiss ee eat 2-M 2,191 216 
Hahnemann U, Philadelphia, PA 19102 ..........--. 1848. Dr iy lt $ Brown .....- 1-D 2,109 418 
Hamilton ters Clinton ee We Roe Miciatonpieneiie Get sera Mr J Martin Carovano ...., 1-8 1,639 146 
Hamline U Paul, PMNS 104i aston) emnre Ae ne 18 Dr Charles J Graham .°-. . : 2-D 1,875 128 
Hampden-5) Sin Coll, Hamden Syaey, VA 23943 (1) Mr Foie Bunting lll .7... 2-B 750 73 
Hampshire oe Amherst, M Ee EP sh ie eT Sn 19 Dr Adele S Simmons ..... 1-8 7,000 96 
Hampton U, Hampton, MAVOQOES! SU eee : 1 Dr William R chest Hee fe 1-M 4,260 297 
Hannibal-LaGrange Coll, obra MO 63401 Pek Or Larry Lewis ......... 2-B 756 50 
Hanover Coll, Hanover, IN 472: Or John E Horner Larabar xecraite 2-8 1,017 73 
Harding U, Searcy, AR 71a eS Clifton L Ganus Jr ..... 2-M 2,828 168 
Hardin-Simmons U, Abilene, TX 79698 Or Jesse C Fletcher ...... 2-M 1,834 120 
Harris-Stowe State Coll, St Louis, MO 63103 Or Henry Givens Jr... ... 5-B 1,314 66 
Hartwick Coll, Oneonta, NY 18820 ............... = Phila S Wilder Jr . . 18 ~ 1,444 127 
Harvard U, Cambridge, OP TSB, ahh: aia ev aol abate Mr Derek Bok... ... 2%... 1-D 16,135 1,934 
Hastings Coll, Hastings, NE 68907 .........,.000- Dr Thomas_.J Reeves 811 71 
Haverford Coll, Haverford, PA. 19041... 2.0.4 ..05-5- Dr Robert B Stevens 1,080 109 
Hawaii Pacific Coll, Honolulu, HI 968138 ............ Mr Chatt Wright 3,402 218 
Heidelberg Coll, Titfin, OH 44883... ss i Dr William C Cassell - 1,022 . 79 
Henderson State U, . Arkadelphia, AR 71923 “ Dr Martin 8 Garrison ma 2,625 122 
Hendrix Coll, Conway, AR 72032....... Or Joe B Hatcher “* - 975 74 
High Point Coll, High Point, NC 27262 ... ne Dr Jacob-C Martinson Jr... 2-B 1,333 76 
Hil esi Pa Hills fly WE AOA eee” went cadthet pean aie S 1844 Or George C Roche lll .... 1-B 1,010 73 
Hiram Coll, Hiram, OH 44234. lees 4850 Dr Russel Aiuto ........ 2-B 1,209 80 
Hobart Coll, Geneva, NY Pe Aine are aitheaameranee + 1822 Mr Carroll Brewster ...... 2-B 1,050 159 
Hofstra U, Hempstead, ae PYRSO 4 scr idlara potatoe sea 19385 OrJamesMShuart...... 1-D 11,298 731 
Hollins Coll, Roanoke, VA 2u0Dd MBP cen ack wee cere terenes 1842 Dr Paula P Bil ew Sire eas 1-M 965 91 
Holy Family Coll Philadelphia, PA 19114 heey ees 1.1954 Sr M Fran renee cic ee 1,602 132 
Holy Names Coll, Oakland, CA 946 ° 24888 St Lois MacGillivray 2.21: 2-M 630 
Hoe ¢ Coll Y Eredetiok, MD 21701 (4 = - 1893 ir Mai E Churen 2.02. oss - 1,799 157 
«Hope Coll, Holland, MI 49423. . 1851 Dr Gordon J Van V Wylen ... 2-B 2,550 213 
Houghton Coll, Houghton, NY. 14744 | - . 1883 Dr Daniel R Chamberlain... 2-B 1,270 89 
Houston fae U, Houston, IX 72074 a0 kc ane maretne 1960 Dr William H Hinton ...... 2-M 3,013 154 
Howard Payne U, Brownwood, TX 76801. ..........: 1889 Or Ralph A Phelps Jr... .. 2-8 1,067 83 
Howard U, Washington, DC 20059 .... 2. ili. 1867. OrJamesE Cheek ...... 1-D 11,480 1,968 
Humboldt State U, Rates: CA SS521 cave gy want eer sien 1913 Dr Alistair W McCrone’ .. ... 5-M 6,113 488 
Huntingdon Coll, Mi ergot’ pots Gis 6104 otis Wek acohinonanit vue 1854 ODrAllen K Jackson ...... 2-B 782 51 
Husson Coll, Bangor ie oe eS CAMEL Ty te ne, ae 1898 Mr Delmont N Merrill .... - 1-M 1,611 . 100 
Idaho State U, Pocatello, ID ene es Richard Bowen .. . 5-D 6,068 505 
Illinois Benedictine Coll, Lisle, IL 60532) Dr Richard C Becker .. 2-M 2,193 127 
\llinois Coll, Jacksonville, IL 62650 ..... ame Dr Donald C Mundinger -. 2B 785 65 
Illinois Inst’of rechnology, siver IL 60616 Dr Thomas L Martin Jr .... 1-D 5.335 485 
Itinois State U — ROM erty sees Oe es Dr Lloyd | Watkins ......% §-D 20,134 1,064 
lllinois Wesleyan U, Bloomi pater: I GEDA Ui) tamed gilel wt 1850 DrRoberttS Eckley .... - ™ 2-B 1688 8 Ww? 
Immaculata Coll, immaculata, PA, TOS8S 4 hriare i aiiedan toe Sr Marian William” ....... 2M; 1836 § 412 
Incarnate Word Coll, San Antonio, TX ue eee orca oe Sr Margaret P Say +2. 2M 1,350 115 
indiana Central U, Indianapolis, IN 46227... . iia 10 Dr Gene E Sease -. 2M 3,042 212 
Indiana Inst of Technol logy, Fort wiry IN 46803 Thomas F Scully . 650. 44 
Indiana State U, Terre Haute, IN 47809 ...... Or Richard D Landini 11,638 713 
indiana State U Evansville, Evansville, IN 47712 . oF Ri 3,848 174 | 
indiana U at Kokomo, Kokomo, IN 46902 ........... 1 2,499 173 
Indiana U at South Bend, South Bend, IN 46634 ........ 5,442 294 
Indiana U Bloomington, Bloomington, IN 47405. . 1... : 1820 32,715 1,581 
indiana U East, Ric! eae TIN ASIA tc ee ern tele ss tenes 1,326 05); 
indiana U Nort GAO. 8 chess etd rately chiens §,116 4 
Indiana U of PSenneyivania Indiana, PA 15705... 1875 12,806 | 
_ Indiana U-Purdue Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne: IN 46805 . 1917 10;185 594 
indiana U-Purdue U at faenenons: indiana olis, IN 46202 1969 23,546 - 1; | 
ee U soutnees ene Meg = Cal Raed dite, - 1941 Dr Edwin W Crooks ..... - 5-M 4,425 ‘ 
inter American U o} uadilla Regional ua 
A.) Br : sae q ek raltehs : es a 1957 Mr Juan Colon ......... 1-8 2,760 153 
Inter Bere U of PR, Arecibo Regional Coll, Arecibo, PR eh 
Reha Panels. ara liaral xe ane he veieeh aaa a ean ennai eel 1957 ng plo delos A Ortiz 
A UofPR,B Picea Se Ha ake eh BON PRT ices is a Se A 1-B 3,531 228 
inter Amer U o} arranquitas Re al Co! b 
Barranquitas, PR ‘00815 2 IBy Stade SS iat ba shee 1957 Mr Vidal Rivera-Garcia .... 1-8 1/458 85 
Inter Ei U of PR, Fajardo Regional Coll, Fajardo, PR : i m 
(v0. ees | Orn wk ere eine tty Ay eo yaa 4965  MrJoseLLarrieux Suarez ..1-B 1,861 108 
Inter amid U of PR, Metro Campus, Hato Rey, PR A nee 


SN RRO ARR ta ole ch 1960 Dr Rafael Cartagena ..... 1M 13,144 
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j Governing official, control Enroll- 
Name, address Year and highest degree offered ment 



















































Faculty 
Inter American U of PR, Ponce Regional Coll, Ponce, PR 
. PTO Meee mb cy Gulia orgie! alzct as waite aboNe cia oF ae deter 1962 Mr Jose | Correa 1-B 2,788 155 
jona Coll, New Rochelle, NY 40801 GES TB Ne tin | glo 6,154 386 
lowa State U, pines, ACDORDET, | seein ieks ae aa he wre. 1858 26,321 2,063 
fowa a Cale an Coll, Mount Pleasant, [A 52644 H ae 652 51 
Ithac ithaca, BBO 5.30. ehel eae OS j 5,493 470 
ITT inst For rt Wayne, IN 46825 222 ll! : 1967 fia : 4,252 
{TT Tec h inst, indianapole, IN neo tye ey SO AA L Coy 1,400 35 
ITT Tech inst Portland, OR 97266 ..1.Llli.bebll: 830 28 
Jackson State U, Jackson, MS 39217 ........4..4- 5-D 6,088 353 
Jacksonville Stale U, Jacksonville, AL 36265 -. aie - 1883 F ; 529 
Jacksonville jacksonville, FL S221 ag Beg 2417 173 
Jam adigon nd G Harrisonbur rg, VA 4 1 9'320 542 
Jersey ue ate Coll, Jersey NT 7308 | 1927 "003 469 
John Brown U, Siloam ngs. TATOR nfo abe ee oN: 6 Dr John E Brown Ill... .. 2-B 831 57 
John Carroll U, University H st OH 44118 © 886 Rev Thomas P O'Malley ... 2-M 3,900 223 
John F Kennedy U, Orinda, C BGs. uaeher semble Dr Robert M Fisher 1-D 1,894 262 
Johns Hi , Baltimore, MD 21218 - Re Dr julie 4 3/397 398 
_ Joh ales Coll, Providence, Ri 02 905 a Dr Morris J Gaebe . 4,750 125 
‘Johnson mate vu, ‘Charlotte, N NG 28216 « ti... . 1867 Mack L Davidson. 1278 94 
Johnson State Coll, Johnson, VF OBGS6tyisieeteuiris she 182: Mr Eric R Gilbertson — 1,349 101 
Jones - J robe, FL soit wasp hiecttaenk, ER Mae OS fe » James M Patch . 1,572 63 
Jordan Springs, MI 49319 32.2.2) D! De' 1,703 144 
Juilliard School, Now Yan, NY 10023 lone ot oe, 74 
Juniata Coll, Huntingdon, PA 16652... lil 1,214 90 
- Kalamazoo Coll, Kalamazoo, MI 49007 ...........- 1,110 $6 
. Newman Coll ita Keer e7319 eed ee 891 72 
Kansas State U, O Manhattan, KS 66506. 212.122. 18,089 1,544 
_ Kean Coll of New Jersey, Union, NJ.07083... 2.2.2.2: 855 ‘760 705 
Kearney State Col sale NE B88 RAE RePRSISE Sn a 8,392 342 
OSS srsoee tenes oag 2 2.861 194 
687 61 
5,828 196 
066 1,035 
;066 140 
850 - 8 
1,440. 120 
709 
Rev 2,271 151 
Dr Sond P McCall . 910 
Dr Lawrence M Stratton 6,014 303 
Lafayette Gol Coll pis PA ee Aes vai austere And, « J a9 206 
aGrange, GA SOZ40 gw we ee we ee 
; paarnge col. Lacrarge, Sh a4 44077 (4) ip S$ Jon 1,020 ri 
"Lake Forest Coll, Lakes Forest, IL 60045... 1857 ~ pugene Hotchkiss i 1,107 3 
Lake Su State Saul Sainte Marie, Ml 49783 neth F 2:783 145 
j r Goorront A ot 2147 RCP ad FES Br Sit iG Franklin 15,835 571 
Lambuth Coll, Jackson, TN 38901 nee Shan epee ine MRS NEL larry iimer 800 
ider Coll peeronons Si Or Larry A Jackso! 2,281 122 
Lane Coll, Jackson, TN 88801 ....22....... Dr Herman St 631 47 
ton , Langston, OK 73050 2,004 201 
Laredo State A redo, TX, 78040. a $28 57 
La Roche Coll, Pittsburgh, PA 15237 - ai REE i 41,780 110 
_ La Salle U, Philadelphia, PAY 4OSAT percent ats tes: 6,879 294 
Lawrence Inst aN ead Southfield, Ml 48075 ..... 1932 Dr Richard E ie ede ae ot Kicks 6,101 
; Lawrence U, A in, WI 5491 Dr Richard Warch .. =. ... 1-B eI 115 
Lebanon Valley Coll, SIC Anal, PA 17003 1866 Dr Arthur L Peterson aaa 2-3 950 90 
Lee tehgh aed TN m DrR ees Vest . mae: . 1,154 70 
ec Soh. saruse, NY Te0is, a Ror fs Fi er A Haig, 84 ; $590 1% 
Ab 5 aoe Vv rrani aah et 7 
ne eras, TN 98126 Pa ROTA 5 1870 Dr Walter L Walk 1,000 77 
B me “Boll Hick NG PBS0S Ga tients wake 1891 Dr John £ Trainer, ree 2M 11475 112 
vi, 1800 A aacet Sea 1909 Robert D Lewis 1-M 1,558 334 
- LeTourneau Coll, ceanayiew TX 7: ( 906 72 
~ Lewis and Clark Coll, Portland, OR 9721 3,012 ~ 214 
; lark State Coll Lewiston, 1D 83501" Eo 7,500 120 | 
_ Lewis U, Romeo ville, eeddt wo >) 193 2'820 174 
; Ub if VAS 34506 BEES ais teen ae as 4,566 210 
Memorial U, U, tet aie TN BT Penk Ba eG 1495 40 
i an ees yc i 102 phate Pe RTP 5 Oe 2.951 188 
e+ od Cal St Meee i 
Coll, Coll St Charies, MC MO. east | 1,755 119 
O7I2B ae : 1,136 104 
: y sra'Co , Salis ANG 28144. 743 77 
U Livingston, O587O. Sarkis ek ee 1835 1,500 85 
, ven U of x Pennsylvania, Look Haven. PA 17745 | - 1670 2624 170 
Lo: aghes terfield, MO'63017 .... 1935 633 62 
‘t Bee, CK Se i Sich, AY tiga) 1888 re er 
Pte snes $, Greenvale, NY 11548 . | 1954 12,460 705 
i Southampton pton, NY 
Te: STE EET eee Ca 1,288 112 
bug (a abo VA Fad Be ieee ated iy NS : j Peden aoe = 
UB, TA SLUUG we ee eee A H 
Ne Con Daren [oot BO28G x ares atin. K GCraine 1 800 90 
neville, LA 73359 Jopengeteweanen-ois REE 1,067 93 
P Coll, Baton R LA7 ? : : 2914 43 
Touisiana Tech nO, A te y1378 221 882 F 38 10:808 
‘Lourdes Coll, Syivania, Wiaaies ee a ee gF vr j : 





gee San 


Cagle 812 

Pee coerce MAO 2TAIO bf stars. cw p 55 3 A Selli SUrneae 5,738 
Los Angeles. CA 90045 , : 6,410 

U, means, Now rleans, pe 70116 © 4,873 


{ 
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Name, address Year 
Loyola U of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60611 ............. 1870 


Lubbock Ghristian Coll, Lubbock, TX 79407 
Luther Coll, Decorah, IOT is. s Uae 
Lycoming Coll Witlamspor. PA, 4770 





Eynchbur ra Co Coll, L Lynchiourg, VA 2 1903 
Lyndon State Col Lyndonville, vr ones SRE LPR et 1911 
Macalester Coll, St Paul, MN 55105 .............. 1874 
MacMurray Coll, Jacksonville, IL 62650 ............ 1846 
Madonna Coll, Livonia, BOS. <i aoalstg ot eee tae 947 
Maharishi International U, Fairfield, 1A oe 1971 


Maine Mantime Academy. Ca Castine, ME 04420 
Malone Coll, Canton, O} 





Manchester Coll, North Mancheste, IN 46962 .. 
Manhattan Coll, Riverdale, NY 10471 ..... 
Manhattan School of Music, New York INY 10027) 2: Sts 1917 
Manhattanville ay Purchase, NY 10577. ........... 1844 
Mankato State U, Mankato, MN 56001 2.21 i clo. 1867 
Mansfield U of Pennsylvania, Mansfield, PA 16933 ..... 1857 


Marian Coll, Indianapolis, IN 46222 
Marietta Coll, Marietta, OH 45750 
Marion Coll, Marion, IN 46953... | 
Marist Coll, ‘Pou Phcepsi nee 12601 
read U, Milwaukee, WI 53233 
arshall U, Huntington, WV 25701 
Mars Hill Coll, Mars Hill, NC 28 





any Baldwin Coll, Staunton, cite A401 Oye A BOs. 2 1842 

Mary Coll, Bismarck, ND 58501.................. 1959 
Marycrest Coll, Davenport, IA 52804 722222 lll il: 1939 
Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Ml.48221. 23.2 ill l il! 1810 
Maryland Inst, Coll of Art, Baltimore, MD 21217, 2 22122: 1826 
Marylhurst Coll for Lifelong Learnin ng | Manyurs, OR 97036 1893 
Marymount Coll, Tarrytown, NY 10597 (4) ........... 1907 
Marymount Coll of Kansas, Salina, KS MO Renter die dene 22 
Marymount Coll of Virginia oe VA eae 4 es a dae 1950 
Marymount Manhattan Ci Coll, N New York, NY 10021 (4) |: : | 1936 
Maryville Coll, Menor SEN S7B0N.< 7 cst ae atta seh 1819 
Maryville Coll-Saint Louis, Se Louis, MO 63141 ........ 872 
Mary Washinaton Coll, Fredericksburg, VA 22401 ...... 1908 
Marywood Coll, Scranton, PA 18509°............., 1915 
Massachusetts Coll of Art, Boston, MA 02115... 2... 1873 
Mass i) of Pharm & Allied Health Sciences, Boston, MA 

FAS | ar pena ator hry pk hte On GRE Beets pete. a teas 


15 
Massachusetts Inst of Technology, See MA 02139 . 
Mopeeiores Maritime Academy, Buzzards Bay, MA 
Mayle is Sate aol Mayville, ND aie 
‘endree Coll, Lebanon, IL 62: 
MeMurry Coll, Al jlene, TX’ 15607 OR Gea nl ta 
McNeese State U, Lake he bees LA 70609 . 
Medaille Coll, Buffalo, NY 14214... 2... 
Medical Coll of aad acca GA 30912 
Memphis State U, Memphis, TN 38152 
pene Coll, Atherton, us 
Mercer U, Macon, GA 31207 ........ 2.2 2215113 
Mercer U' Atlanta, Alana GA 30341 
Mercy Coll, Dobbs Fi NY TOS22 ers cea s, cere aay aka a 
Mercy Coll of Bett etroit, Mi 48219 
Mercyhurst Coll, Erie, PA 1654 
Meredith Coll, Flaleig h, Nc 27607 
Merrimack Call, North Andover, M 
esa Coll, Grand Junction, CO 81 S02. 
Messiah Coll, Grantham, PA 17027 
Methodist Coll, Fayetteville, NC 28301 
Metropolitan State Coll, Denver, CO 80204 
topes eae U, St Paul, MN 55101 
Miami U, Oxford, CS ise 5) p tees ere Re Rae ae Ie 
Michigan State U, East Lansing, Mi 48824 * 
eas Technological U, Pevarnicn Mi 49801 
Mid-America Nazarene Coll, O) KS 66061 . 
Middlebury Coll, Middlebury, va Os783 pee Lida ehh. 1 
Middle Tennessee State U, Murfreesboro, TN 37192 . |: : 
Midland Lutheran Coll, Fremont, eaieain a tamtis %, ona t 
Midwestern State U, Wichita Falls, TX’ 76308 
Miles Coll, Birmingham, AL 35208 
Millersville U of Penns 
eat an Coll, niger 
ikin U, Decatur, IL Pe eee a 
Milseps Col Coll, aceon, ia $9210 5 
Mills Oakland, CA 94 94613 (3) 
Milwaukee School of Eni ib sere Milwaukee, WI 53201 (2) 
Minot State Coll, Minot, 1 
Mississippi Coll, Clinton, MS 390: 
Mississippi State U U Mississippi St Sate, MS 39762....... 
’ Mississippi U for Women, mbus, MS 397 ve (4) 
ree ge Valley State U, Itta Bena, MS 38941. 
Missouri Southern State Coll, pe Sat MO 4801 ees 
Missouri Western Sher fp Coll, St Joseph, MO 64507, 
Mobile Coll, Mobile, AL 36613... ee ee 
Molloy Coll, Rockville once NY 11570 
Monmouth ; MOnmMOUtR IL 61462: ie) piste ks ane 
Monmouth Coll, West Long. Branch, NJ 07764 ........ 
Montana coll of Mineral Science and EERE Butte, 
Montane a State U, Bozeman, MT 59717 ...... 
Montelair State Coll Upper Montelatr NJ 07043 . 
Moody Bible Inst, Chicago, IL 60610 














































Governing official, control, Enroll- 
and highest degree offered ment Faculty 
Rev Raymond C Baumhart, 

Se ais) or cee eaie Wiotase eee 2-D 14,217 1,322 
Dr Steven S. Lemley ...... 1,000 97 
Dr H George Anderson . 2,137 163 
Or Frederick E Blumer . 1,286 75 
Dr Ere N Rainsford .... 2,150 158 
Dr Clive C Veri... 2.2... 1,014 86 
Dr Robert M Gavin Jr 1,696 149 
OrBGStephens ....... 607 65 
Sr Mary Francilene ...... 3,886 216 
Or Bevan Morris ........ 755 105 
Rear Adm Edward A Rodgers 5-M 627 52 
Dr Gordon R eens arene: | 919 70 
Or A Blair Helman .....-. 2-M 1,027 82 
Br J Gisrben Sullivan, FSC . 1-M 4,737 415 
MrJohn O Crosby... ..... 1-0 614 158 
Dr Marcia Savage ....... 1,300 170 
Or Margaret R reska ik Gerdes, 12,367 620 
Mr es CKelohner ...... 3,120 205 
Dr Louis C Gatto. ....... 1,044 100 
Dr Sherrill Cleland ....... 150 116 
Or James P Hill Jr 1,083 88 
Dr Dennis J Murray 3,427 120 
Rev John P Raynor, Si. 11,690 929 
Dr Dale F Nitzschke . 11,323 514 
Or Fred B Bentley ....... 1,357 92 
Dr Cynthia Tyson ....... 832 78 
ai phe nee Perey te tee fs 
Dr. r Jone Shay. 5 ae eee ae 1,017 56 

Mr Fred Lazarus . 846 90 
Nancy A Wilgenbusch 892 147 
Sr Brigid Driscoll . 961 128 
Dr John Muri 675 66 
Sr M Majella Berg ....... 2,068 188 
Sr colet le Bee Scot 1,894 187 
Or Wayne W Anderso sae 600 55 
Dr Claudius H Pritchard Jr. 1M 2,247 155 
‘Dr William M Anderson Jr 5-M 3,029 169 
SrM Coleman Nee ...... 2M 3,100 198 
Mr John F Nolan ..-.... 5-M ,088 107 
Dr Raymond A Gosselin 1-D 1,092 61 
De Pauli Grays aioe iasahen 1-D 9,577 1,700 
Rear Adm John F Aylmer 5-B 800 74 
Dr James A Scho! 5. 728 59 
Dr Gerrit J TenBrink 2 1,138 50 
Dr Thomas K Kim ....... 1,525 121 
Or Jack V feet Ait 7,981 334 
Dr Leo R Di ey 787 62 | 
Dr Jesse L Stein ‘ald | 1,756 679 | 
Dr Thomas G Carpenter 21,295 922 — 
Dr Richard F O’Brien 645 65 
Or R Kirby Godsey 2,219 128 
Dr A eK ee 1,975 101 
rey pene fing eae ier aye 9,040 600 

Fay, OP 2,459 202 | 
Drv Walter P Garvey 1,627 110 
Dr John E Weems... .... 1,507 129 

Rev John E Deegan, 2,132 144 
Dr John U Tomlinson... . - 5-8 4,621 155 
Or D Ray Hostetter ...... 2-8 1,761 113 
Or M Elton penenens rans snie 2-8 764 52 
Or Paul J Magelli ....... 14,423 679 
3,696 481 
15,134 803 
40,272 2,494 
6,935 398 
1,415 72 
1,900 189 
11,369 520 
848 90 
Or Louis J Rodriguez 4,907 186 
Or W Gide Williams 687 80 
Dr Joseph A Caputo. 6,583 338 
Or Marshall J Leggett : 640 71 
Dr J poe Miller... 1,605 132 
Or Gi poe M Harmon : 1,301 96 

r MaryS Metz ........ 938 153 
Mr Robert A Spitzer... ... 2,650 98 
Or Gordon B Olson ...... 3,117 170 
Or Lewis Nobles ........ 061 155 
Dr James D McComas 11,720 864 
Or yamiess W Strobel . 2,259 144 
Dr Joe L Boyer 2,386 147 
Dr Julio Leon... .. 4,323 193 
Janet ‘Gorman Murph) 4077 204 
Dr Michael A Magi os OP be 74 
Or eonet A ene 1 174 
Or Bru ayweod 645 69 
Or Samuel Magill 4,225 279 
Dr Fred W De Money 2,128 1 
Or William J Tietz .. 11,035 bet 

i Donald E Walters 14,374 “757 
Or George Sweeting 1,358 98° 






















ABOIG: ster ic ere eee: 
d S| id, KY 403 
SO Benin imore, “ies a) 
ide Coll \ 


rown Colt Allante 


shoe ngs 
's Coll, Los Angel nN 56049 ay 
t an's,C0 ibe Emmitsbu , MD 217 

int Daioh Col ince, OH 44601 

int Vernon oes re Coll Mount Vernon OH ‘43050 ie 











_Mublenberg Coll, Allentown PAISIOA, 2 ctr One ea 1848 
ah School o Ke Bible, Portland, OA 97220: >. 1936 

Coll case 9, (c een RS) esas Sh Gee vey abs 1930 

State U, Murray, KY 4 POMS E Gee lables 1922 
ingum Coll, New + silellnve aja ele 1837 
ional i, Rapid City, Seti PREY fc SLUSH wre 1941 
tio Coir i Chiropractic, Lombard, iL. 6o14e 2» + 1908 
al Coll St Education Evanston, IL 60201 1886 
azoo, Nazareth, Ml 49074. ...... 1924 

e ster, Rochester, NY AGI ester. 1924 

b “yes in U, bare se BOSOR Fo cesitan ance te ves re 1887 
mann So ston, P; a aks eee 85. 1965 
ot eet ,, Newberry, SC 29108 ....... « » 1856 
Col of California, iNciSCO, 1971 
England Coll; He: pba ar, Nt aig eee bok a 1946 
3 Boston, MA 0; . 1867 
ea idence, Ri oze0r ae 1940. 

ited tor, NH 03104 ogg... 1932 

y, New. a No 07102... : . 1881 

ries Megas, NM 87701... | 1893 

inst of Mining and Technology, Socorro, NM sree 

eds State U, Las Cruces, NM 88003 ........: 888 
School for Social Research, E reve Coll, New York, 4056 


YB Sea meres ie 
Of int lesign, 
York U, N 6 Jer 008 agit ttt 1831 
an iniversity, NY 141098... ..0. 055 
in i670, TORO cnwied dens +i) 1948 


een: Hest Ae U, eres 
{ hea a ae taff, A, 


5 
et Heh 


Coll, Orange Ci 
if ra re IN 5514 
klahoma U, Alva, OK 73717 
‘on 0 tate U of: mitt na, Natchitoches, LA*71497 } 


& Vermont Coll, Mong, Ee 
Bame Gall of Ohio: ¢ 
of Ohio, Coie. on ay ee 
aU roe Laucencsle 
«Coll, Nyack, N Sos60 


Coll, Oakland Ci IN 47660 SON acta: 
EWOn gr MI ASOD aici ans 4-2 108 





Governing official, contro! 
and hi degree offered 
r Roland Dille......... 5-M 


rf Herman E Collier Jr... . 









in Sakac 

fagdalen Coughlin ...: 

Or Rol rt J eel bn gl .. 2M 

Dr G Benjamin Lantz Jr... . 2-8 

Dr William J Prince ...... 2-B 
i] 


Mr John W Hauer 
Or Lee E Arnold . 
Dr ae R Herron . 


Dr David 5 
pr Patrick B Smith . 

Dr Rose aie Beston 
Dr John W White Jr 2... 
ia M — O'Neill 


Dr Richard oo Soasiais -B 

r Edward M.Shapiro .... . 1-M 
Dr Saul K Fenster ....... 3-D 
Or John Aragon ...... : Mi 
Or Laurence H Lattman.... 5-D 
Dr James E Halligan ..... 5-D 
Jonathan F Fanton ...... 1-B 
Na ee arace it tata eid <a cee 1-B 
NR 


Mr Arthur Satz... 
Or John Brademi 14 

Rev poneld J J Harrington Cc iu 1-M 
Dr Donald J Ayo 5-M 








Br Owight 


is Cia J iin te 


Shell 
Dr Alfred F tate 


De DV MimeE Ue. tics, asp sae 

4 James E ‘Bultman 
Dr Donald Ericksen 

Dr Joe J Struc kle . . 


Br ypeerne J Weber 


De Dawid Bry > eisccncrent 


Lt Gen W naga Todd .... 1-M 
John R Turner - 1-M 
= Carol Deacon 














Or es Ww ta NER Re ntE 2-M 
Dr J h E sparen dane . §-D 
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Governing official, control, Enroll- 
Name, address and highest degree offered ment Faculty 
Oakwood Coll, Huntsville. AL G5O0G (Joy .datces ead orale Dr Calvin B Rock ....... 1,331 108 
Oberlin Coll, Ober! 44074 2. 1833 Dr S Frederick Starr . “a (801 227 
Occidental Coll ee Angeles, CA ried 188 Or Richard C Gilm. att 1,586 134 
Qgiala Lakota Coll, Kyle, SD'57752. 6.2) ll Mr Elgin Badwoun: 12 752 93 
Ber orpe U, Bee ante, GA 30319 ei yn a aR eT Pita at pt Or Manning M Pattillo Jr... 1-M 1,029 55 
Ohio Dominican Ci oll, Columbus, OHMO21 Bere eae; 1911 Sr Ma Lei tn' Matesich .. 2-B 1,053 81 
Ohio Northern U, Ada, OH 45810................. 1871 Dr De TOO Pen ee 2,445 188 
Ohio State U, Columbus, on 43210 PRES! pelts Phhiyt NR. 1870 Dr Edward evan Sines 5 52,434 3,262 
Ohio State U-Lima Campus, Lima, OH 45804° 2.0.1). 1960 DOr James S Biddle ...... 939 34 
Ohio State U-Mansfield Campus. Mansfield, OH 44806 .. . 1958 Dr David W Kramer ...... | 1,089 36 
Ohio State U-Marion Campus, Marion, OH 43302... . |: 1957 Dr Francis E Hazard 5. 25 
Ohio State U-Newark Campus, Newark, OH 43055*. |: 1957 — Dr Julius S Greenstein 935 
Ohlo:U; Athens; OH AS7OT: oes av teie «ane eraeet eee ee 1804 Or Charles J Ping .. . 14,897 
Ohio U-Belmont, St Clairsville, OH 43950 252.0120. 1967 Dr James W Newton 1,000 7 
Ohio U-Chillicothe, Chillicothe, OH 45601... 222.0122. 1946 DrAnnJones ......... 1,186 75 
Ohio U-Ironton, Ironton, OH 45638 ..........5-... 1956 Mr Raym Di ing Pe es RR 1,012 80 
Ohio U-Lancaster, Lancaster, OH 43130° 122222201: 1968 an [CR Ode 1,592 113 
Ohio U-Zanesuill, Zanesville, OH 43701 2.6 ll! 1946 Dr Graig 5 pose oy 904 61 
Ohio Wesleyan U, Delaware, OH pr 1842 Warren ...... 1,571 183 
Oklahoma Baptist U, Shawnee, OK 74801 ots ae 1,590 134 
Oklahoma Christian Coll, Ohistioma Ci 1,539 78 
Oklahoma Ci klahoma City, OK 190. 3,231 201 
Oklahoma Panhandle State U, podwell, OK 73939... . 1909 os 1,230 62 
Oklahoma State U Crenmnyr TOK 7407 B Fe teh SRN 1890 5 21,931 1,071 
Old Dominion U, Norfolk, BOSS is: Sis. boi a crate ete en a My 1930 Or Josoph a hare is . 5D | 14,966 717 
Olivet Coll, Olivet, M T9076. Alara wha ues Rate ae “.. 1844 Dr Donald AMorris ...... 2-8 683 58 
Olivet Nazarene Coll, Kankakee, 1L 60901 52222210: 1907 OrLeslie A Parrott....... 2-M 1,771 110 
Oral Roberts U, Tulsa, ORE TBE. tio tir ar. ee 1963 MrG Oral Roberts: ...... 2-D 4,615 385 
Oregon Inst of Technology, Kiamaih Falls, OR 97601 ... . 1947 coy. J Blake ......-.0% 5-B 2,818 193 
Oregon State U, Corvallis, OR ee 5 Cae UP te eee Reet op 1868 OrJohn V Byrne ........ 5-D 15,624 18 
Orlando Coll,-Orlando, FL 32810 2... 20. 1918 Mrs OvidaBKirby....... 1-B 906 
Otis Art Inst of Parsons School of Design, Los Angeles, CA 
OOS FES ik var ao ever te hao taLpeees wel Oe Ar 1917 lig OPiS Gon sae 1-M 710 138 
Otterbein Coll, Westerville, OH 43081 ........./ i. ASAE Or C Brent DeVore ...... 2-B 1,656 112 
Ouachita Baptist U, Arka el hia, AR 71920 ec esis ek 1885 ODrDaniel RGrant....... 2-M 1,401 101 
Our Lady of Holy Cross Coll, New Orleans, LA 70114. . 1.1916 = Sr Mary Charles Clement... 2-M Bah. oy ee 
Our ey of the Lake U of San Antonio, San Antonio, 1x : 
tN Orn ety Sela EIN SOB ok end erly ee 1911 Sr Elizabeth Anne 
Sueltenfuss ......... 1,684 95 
Pace U, New York, NY 100388... 0... eee eee ee es 1906 Dr Edward J Mortola 10,198 588 
Pace U’ Pleasantville/ Briarcliff Campus, Pleasantville, NY 
Peis ca. sia lene idl obtn st ROP AUS Ph MeO ae 2 1963 Or Frank S Falcone 3,793 418 
Pace U, White Plains Campus, Mor: 52 ai, NY 10603 ... 1923 Dr Frank S Falcone 3,609 159 
Pacific Lutheran U, hacoma, WA SOAK 7 orf eee ye 4890 Dr William O Rieke - 3,694 291 
Pacific Union Coll, Angwin, CA 94508. 4 eh, hale ters 1882 Or DO Malcolm Maxwell ... . 1,403 103 
Pacific U, Forest Grove, 9 eae ty AG i atinttes oars Wego comnts ts tees Or Robert F Duvall 1 1,089.) 0m: 88: 
pane Gall ne usta, G. Ce Lit tien cite peeee ce ee PE, ore 1882 Or William H Harris 721 54 
intic Coit” Wiest fic a Beach, FL 33401 .. . 1968 Dr Claude Rhea .. - 950 84 
od Perilli U Soria i] .. 1927 Dr Miguel A Nevarez 10,057 415 
Park Coll, Parkville, M 1875 = Dr Harold L Condit 888 40 
Parks Coll of Saint Pome 0. Uenigee IE G2206 sic... oe 1927 Dr Paul A Whelan 1,130 57 
Parsons School of Design, New york, Ny SOOIT RA oie. 1896 Jonathan F Fanton 1,670 235 
Pembroke State U, Pembroke, NC 26372 SOE ep a et 1887 Or Paul R Givens ....... M 2,197 136 
Penna State U Behrend Coll, Erie, PA 16568... 1... 1). 1926 DrJohnMLilley ....... 1,989 124 
Penna State U Capito! Campus, Riddlotoere PA 17057 . apes Dr Ruth Leventhal ...... 2,595 149 
Penna State U U Park Campus, University Park, PA 16802 1855 Dr Bryce Jordan... ~ .13-D 34,401 1,782. 
Pepperdine U, Malibu, CASO2ES sv co acne Me ORE 1937 Dr Howard A White 1279 24: 
Pepperdine oi, era, NE oad Se Los Angeles, CA 90034 .1937 | Dr Pave Davenport : 3,613 
Peru er Coil WG he we eee 1867 — Dr Jerry L Gallentine 1,453 
Pteiffer Coll, Misenheimer, NC 28109... 2... 22. 1885 Or Cameron P West 811 
Philadelphia Soi oe an ae PA 19102 ....... ieve ~ Peter Solmssen ........ 1,659 234 
ee a ll of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, 
ene a 81 Elisa Coli 6f Textiles and Sciarice: Philadelphia, PA * 1821 Dr Allen Misher ........ 1,114 “149 
iladelphia 0! iles an lence, Phila ia, 
ere pee a Ne atey. Dee Net am 1884 Re eer P Gallagher .... 1-M 2,7 117 - 
Philli ps Genid) OK 79702! 5s oo ai .. 1906 OrJoeJones..... . 2D 1,1 1 
Pitt: State U, Pittsburg, KS 66762 | |< : Or Donal id W Wilson 4,927 
Pitzer ¢ or Claremont, CA 91711. ... 2.00. -.... 1963 Or Frank L Ellsworth 740 78 
era State Coll of the U System of NH, Plymouth, NH ~~ 
OS arse rate tee aa cage: oven oie or MAREN «fe ORE MONG 1871 Or William J Farrel! h 3,400 489 
Point Loma Nazarene Coll, San Diego, CA 92106 ...... 1902 DevimL Bond 2h. ews 2M + 1,917 9} 137 
ot sat Gol, Fae ih, at i tis, broakyn NY 1960 Or John V Hopkins—.....: 1-M 2,594 § 151 
Polytechnic Inst o rooklyn Cam) rooklyn, 
. M cipro ee ae ‘ os Bi ee UN ie 1854 Or George Bugliarello ..... 1-D 3,181 385 
olytec’ me ni ‘armingdale Campus, Farmi le, : 
anni ives Meer as = ae Hts : es 1854 Or James J Conti 1,397 385 
a Col, Claremont, CA 917 ig NE UOTE Ne 1887 Dr David piexancer Foy eT 1,358 1 
Ponrng State U, Portland, OR 37207 Satyr coe 1946 Dr Josep! 14,390 
Post Coll, Waterbi uy GBZOB is ccna ee eee 1890 Dr Douglas R Picht 1,507 
Prairie View A&M U, Prairie View, TX 77446 1.221. 1878 Dr Percy A Pierre 5- 4,436 
Brett a ad Broo" NYSHIZ05 © 5-00 err eine ake 188 Mr Richardson Pratt dr vee 1M 3,518 : 
erian Clinton, SC 29325 fs Mia Rerrasdea aes 880 DrKennethBOr ....... 2-B 914 
Preaek ion U Paneston, NJ 0! Se mae William G Bowen ..,.... - 5,990 
Principia ia Colt, E tt B2028 aca Mr John G Boyman..... 2 
Providence Col rian RI Pe The re F’Cunningham 2-D 6,156 ~ 3 
pace U, West Le ad tte, alla Le Deane role. br Steven © ; Beering “Bie, ar at 4 51108 
urdue ichard J Combs ..... : f 
Purdue U North Central, Westvite, TNABSON Basin Seuss 1967 DrDaleWAlspaugh ..... 5-B Bet 151 
Queens Coll, sariorts, ING 2O2T (A) os a) 5 eter ee Beis 1857 s- Or Billy O Wireman ...... 2-M 1,230 : 
ui oll, Quin B2I0T sais Mace nae ete an a 1860  RevJamesToal ........ 2-M 1,502 
uiney co Coll, Pinder GT:06518" .)) ee kn L... 1929 - Dr Richard + eee 1-M 2,388 
ees ford U, Radford, va mete ROP te RR ay hae 1910 Or Donald N Dedmon..... 5-M 6,806 1 
10. Coll of New assy, Mahwah, NJ 07480 ...... 1969  ODrRobertA Scott..... +s 8 3, 
Aamane lolph-Macon Coll, Ashland, VA 23005 .......... 1830 ODrLadell Payne ..,...... 2. 3 


opie ape | Woman's Coll, hones. VA 24503 (3) . 1891 Dr Robert Atwood Spivey .. 2- 
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5 Governing official, coun 4 Enroll-: 
_ Name, address : and highest degree offered ‘ment Faculty 
Aneta Coll, Portans OAR eo aif cnis 0 & joe p RMR ae) <i fe Saar a be! Paul E Bragdon ....., 1-M 1,087. 104 
Coll; (175 Renee: phene ce er eaeey Rev David M ake; SJ... 2M 1,220 95 
Coll, Weston, MA G219S (8) 8 inc. must shone mc vcal Sr Therese Higgins ...... 2-M 1,180 106 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst, Tro ray, by Reiss Saag Bie Dr Daniel Berg’... . . 1-D 6,595 638 
hode Island Coll, Providence, RNS Ts See é Dr John Nazarian .. - . 5-M 9,178 506 
ae eninge se cs nea ay providence, Ri 02903 : Or Thomas F_Schutte 2 1-M 1,792 199 
Perna. as Iasi Pa ak 184! Or James H Daughdrill errs) 1,024 109 
Bie O Novato Bek AT eat eae al aaa Or George Ru upp pitied asco 1-D 3,813 421 
ider Coll yan, hes aaa ee 1865 Dr Frank Ni El ior CEs NOR 1-M 5,349 285 
Alo Grande sonComn Col Rio poner OH 45674 .... Or Clodus R Sm 1-8 1,607 92 
pon Coll RIPON, WE SA97T ia sie enelien deteine wee 1851 = Dr William R Stott Jr 1-B 868 94 
; pivier Coll, ge ishua, NH 03060 ) Pia tlesare stage Sas la 1933. Sr Jeanne Perreault 2-M . 2,280 173 
joanoke SaIOM, VA-2AISS 5: occ + RIE a ate deal « Or Norman D Finte' . 2B 1,462 91 
Robert Morris Coll, Coraopolis, PA 15108 2... Or Charles L Sewall . . 1-M 5,714 233 
Roberts Wes! , 14624 - Dr William C Crothers . 28 680 92 
hester Inst of Technology, Rochester, NY 14623 a8 Or M Richard Rose - 1-M 15,231 1,244 
ford Coll, Rockford, JL 61108... .......e 05s Dr Norman L Stewart 1-M 1,419 141 
hurst Gall, Kansas City, MO64110 (2220512200 Rev Robert F Weiss, SU | | > 2-M 2'697 179 
Roger Poli Col, Wi Coll, Bristof, R102809 2... 2.66, ..4- Mr William H Rizzini ...... 1-B 2,300 120 
, Winter Park, FL 32789... le 1885 Dr Thaddeus jour). 1M 7,625 141 
e Forest, Re Cae ee oe ee 9. Dr Rolf A Weil 2... 2 es i-M . 6,061 481 
A Posey Col River HO GDSOS. scoot ce a west seat 1848 SrJean Murray ........ 2-M 1,655 134 
; @-Hulman Inst of Toh nelogy, ter Terie Che: IN 47803 (1) 1874 Dr Samuel F Hulbert ..... 1-M 1,329 96 
losemon Gall Rosemont, PA 1901 Pet Sa Se a 1921 Dr Dorothy McKenna Brown . 2-B 619 BS 
’ Rush U, eet IW COGTS se, Saentn ino neeREN, res 1969 Dr Leo M Henikoff........ 1-D 1,105 825 
- Russell S: = ie Gall, Troy, NY 12180 a « + 1916 Or William F Kahl... ee 1-M 1,459 133 
Rust Coll, oly Spri prings IMS GB695:- Gulinom oS enor cw, 1866 . Dr William A McMillan .... 2-B 870 40 
Rulgers U, Camden Coll of Arts and Sciences, Camden, NJ 
2 RS EVES lave ear al pepe aatloMN eee PARED czat @ 1950 WalterK Gordon: ....... 5-B 2,632 165 
F Rutgers U, Coll 2 Engineering, New Brunswick, NJ 08903 . 1864 DiERGHOM iniax. eusys be §-B 2,727 114 
rs U, Coll of Nursing, Newark, NJ 07102 2 (4 A 1956 ean Samuels ..:.... 5-B 508 53 
5 ers U, Coll ee pee New Brunswick, NJ 08903 . . 1927 John Louis Colaizzi ...... 5-B 711 33 
‘* rs U, Cook New Brunswick, NJ-08903_...... 1921 Br prcenen i Kleinschisir . 5B 3,096 118 
rs U, Bouslass Coll ited Brunswick, yh 08903 (3) . «1918 ig era si sinten eee §-B 3,345 NR 
U, Livingst a Ce Coll, N runswi J 08903 . 1969 Br W Robert Mienkins asaes 5-B 3,510 NR 
_ Rutgers U, Mason Gross Sohool of the fas New 
BPAESFUNSWICK) NI OR90S 65, 6.5 Nis a buce Spin te baSy a lac'e: ently) as 976 John Bettenbender ...... 5-M 645 91 
pagers U, Newark Coll of Arts and Sciences, Newark, Nu 
MER RD NaR as elie so hinrov. ater pe alan nimble, Rebs esa iat ay ial 1946 Norman Samuels ...,.. « 5-B 3,648 244 
_ Rulgers U, Rutgers Coll, New Brunswick, NJ 08903... .. 1766 NAR shot an rt he 5-B 8,270 - NR 
_ Rutgers U, U I-Camden, ¢ Gan mden uN e102 SOGHNN. NE ere ket, oe 5- 1,069 49 
Rutgers U, U Norman Samuels .... 2. - 1,753 40 
Rutgers U, a Goi-New Br Brortuice ins ieavenick NJ 
RTE RI le aeep ep yee RES coe ES dT mee Dr Barbara E Kovach ..... 5-B 3.411 NR 
b 
med t Heart U, Bridgeport GT OBGOB: istic iat snetsns vats whens 19 Or Thomas i Molacy Pith me 2-M 5,972 333 
w Valley 'State Coll, ‘Unies Center, Ml 48710 . Or Jack M Ryder 2... 5-M . 4,858 245 
~ St mbrose I, Davenport, IA 52803. ...........-. + 188 2,236 144. 
S jan Coll, Laurinburg, NC 28352 737 
~ Saint Anselm lanchester, NH 03102 6... 2.20 .. 1,653 160 
int Augustine's Coll, Raleigh; NC 27611_ 6... 2. ke. 1,716 75 
1 lonaventure U, St Bonaventure, NY 14778 2,647 198 
loud State U, Joud SESOT so secitie teoiy 10,927 658 
- St Edward's ust SERA TOS |. sels ha ce 2'557 141 
int Francis Coll, Fort Wayne, IN'46808. 222225210! 1,310 90 
Francis C lyn, BOT Winn cd whyiaeeear st « 2,423 129 
it Francis oration PA. 16840: tin tor Fe pita oes ‘ = 1 87 
John Fisher Coll Rochester, NY CWsG 1B io heaters ity tri rate O Bra den -M 1,954 182 
int John's U, Colleg eville, M MN BOS2Tteaas Srvcgee sler 1857. Fr Bev Pat Thimmesh, OSB | |. 2M 2024 - 158 
John's U, Jamaloes INX114S9 cepa hctgcite: ces Ne lane Very Rev Joseph 1 Cahill, ae ie aos nas 
mnt Joseph cal ee Hartford, CT 06117 (3) Dr M Paton evan RSM. , 2M 1,216 123 
Hide emees 4 AN AT DTB NS A ticre se eN Meled Fr Charles Banet ....... 2-M 983 67 
rot g Brooklyn, OBA BER ac SNA 19 $r George A O'Connor +. 1B 925 113 
3 dosep's su Suffolk Ueareie Ftenoaue; NY 11772 .: 1916  § George Aquin O'Connor |. 1-B 1,397 110 
aint Jos: Phila adalphi ‘PA 19 1851. Rev Donald! Maclean... . 2-M ‘966 191 
) St Lawrence U, oe N v3617 siuralkany Geant S a Dr W Lawrence Gullick 4M 2/338 186 
. int Leo Coll, Saint Leo, FL38574. 3 lt 1889 Dr Thomas B Southard .... 2-B 1,108 91 
_ St Louis Coll of Pharmacy, St biel] MO 63110. Or Sumner M Robinson... . 1-B 685 43 
int Louis U, St Louis, CE ies Sate a ie Rev Thomas R pmo er] 10,170 2,504 
= Mary Coll, Leavenworth, KS 66048 We a8 . 1923 Sr M Janet McGilley ..... 2-B ,038 
int Mary of the Bains Coll ‘Dodg e City, 7801 , Or Mishoet J McCarthy «... 2-B 705 87 
_ Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Coll, Saint NSC Ae SU IN” ; 4 
POLON GN fy 9 oA We niet a ivk oleh & Ge ceP etna Ns 1840 Barbara Doherty, SP ..... 2-8 670 
~ Saint Mary’ 's Coll, elie Dame, IN 46556 (4) .,....... 1844 NRE toca tec cege re tease ene iia 2-B 1,753 77 
; sn "Ss Bol Winona, MN BSQST toxin ca Nerese tion. 1912 Br Louis DeThomasis, FSC. 2-M 1,480 102 
; ‘Saint Mary's Co! ‘ HI fies ma St Mane Moraga, | Re vate Seon estan bec) Br Mel ig ayes EST Whig Ne ou se ies 
oa fr COWard | Lewis. ...... 9 » 
e 's U ais en ayer a an Prion gr tK raced theca hese 162 Roe pars J pat SM A Bt ctbeak 2-D 3,296 . 193 
ski, VT 05404 ‘ r Paul Reiss .... ~ 2M ~ 1,969 131 
al ae 1,747 123 
3,023 ~ 327 
638 
701 49 
2,730 315 
1,572 67 
2,800 268 
976 90 
2,367 160 
601 71 
1,296 68 
ms! 8,654 297 
e The New oe Newport, Ri 62846 1934. Sr SM Cucl ucile Me eleva aralbansie 3920 B16 
~The lewport, Pith» ucille McKillop ..... | i 
ord oe 35229 a pa ed eae tn ht 1844 pe Thomas E Corts" mime 2-M 4,007 291 
Huntsville, TX 77944552252! eg Hott 1 < Bowers ...... §-D oe 428 





S tate Diego, CA 92182... 1): as Dr BxOayiiens lo 5-D 33,611 1,985 
3a eats rancisco, CA 94133... Dr Stephen J Goldstine ..°/1-M = 641 70 
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; Governing official, control, Enroll- 

Name, address ; Year = and hi highest degree Ooffere ¥ ment Faculty 
San Francisco State U, San aha oe CA'94132. 5. ... 1899 OrChia-WeiWoo ..... ‘,. &M 24,170 1,907 
Sangamon aoe U, Springfield 12708 | Or Durward vane - +» SM 3,027 194 
San Jose State U, San Jose, tA asi 92 Dr Gail Fullert . &M 24,843 1,674 
Sarah Lawrence Coll, Bronxville, NY 10708 1926 Be base Stone. Toran » 1-1 943 150 
Savannah Coll or a and ren vervirk GA 31401. . 1976 rd G Rowan .......% 1-M 811 64 

avannel tate Coll, Savannah, GA 31404... ww. 1890 Br Wendell G Hayburn see SM 2,010 aay 

chool or nternatotal Training, pitieboro VT 05301. . 1964 r John Middleton ....... 1-M 656 3: 
Sch oa felong Learning of the U System of NH, Durham, pe 12.8 ten ad 
sepodl of the Art inst of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60603 . « 1866 y ~. 1M 11297 168 

ool of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, MA 02115 | . 1948 lacDonald . .. 1-M 646 65 
School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, MO 65726 ....... 1906 Dr ae G — 1-B 1,236 93 
School of Visual Arts, New nies NY. 10010 David Rhodes ........, 13M 2,346 647 
oor enpps Colt Coll, Claremont, CA 917 Ae Ree, af SN a Rh Teal 1926 DrJohnHChandler...... 1-B 625 86 

Sarre eee gat IB ae Pe eRe ate a Rev. ahs J Stinks 2-M 2,935 188 

Battle U. oe O WACOD122 soc aoe we | Rev Wil . 2D 4,653 306 
; Poni "Hal U Gail Set [Sardhl NJ 07079 i Msor in ele Patil i 2. 7,939 801 
trae tN PA 15601 (3) ‘ Eileen Farrell... .. 870 , 81 

Sine i TESeioh TR phen re Ss Ot ec Dr r Staney | Smith . Bi 1,922 83 
Shenandoah Coll Be ac i Li pmea VA 22601 ¢ DrJames A Davis ....... 932 128 
Siegal af Part Shores PA iit Tar] Br Mee PSS eae 

ippensbur dhe vania, a f ntho i 
Shorter Coll, re, GA 3b 61 1873 Dr George M Balonine 730 55 

jena Bar reble _N i a . 7938 Er Hugh er 3,473 

jena Hei Sr Cathleen Real CHM 1,483 ii 
Simmons Coll, Boston, MA 02115 (3) i William J Holmes: es 138 #76 
Simpson Coll, a, 1A 5 Pe Ne Robert E le 224 a 

ora Fale < Coll Sioux Falls, SD 57105 ....../...... Dr Owen P Halleen ...... 2- 60 

ae atte I, Saratoga S| Springs, NY 12866 Br porenh © C Palamouiniain Jr 2,142 228 

Sih Colt f Penns: rare an A 188: 6,479 347 

“ Northampton 3 , Dealie tee ere Mrs Mi rae les Bunn Sk a 2,684 284 

Sonoma State U, Rohnert Park CA 94528 1961 Dr David W Benson ...... 5-M 5,360 ae 
South Carolina ‘State Galt Orarigeburg, SC 29 Dr M Maceo Nance Jr. 4,195 
South Dakota School of Mines and es nalh Rapid City, « 

EO Eo elo gis tae oie a: cua inc sromee amare eter at aaa 1885 Dr Richard A Schleusener .. 5-D 2,583 132 
South Dakota aie 4 Broo! eens: SDS TOO Te Seiten ct gosta 1881 Dr Robert T Wagner .....- §-D 6,940 401 
Southeastern Coll of iblies of God, Lakeland, FL 

SES as di ap een i tod Ra oer rn sa Gt at ana 1935 OrJamesHennesy ...... 2-B 1,028 50 
Southeastern Louisiana U, Hammond, LA 70402 ....... 1925 OrJLarry Crain ....,... 5-M 8,992 294 
Southeastern Massachusetts U, North Dartmouth, MA ‘ 

STAT seta RPI 5a ota nda elena ce eenen eter anaan Sele 1895 Or jm R Bravia e, 5-M 5,708 365 
Sais cin. Oklahoma State U, Durant, OK 74701 .... 1909 Dr Leon Hibbs .........4 5-M 3,925. 166 
Southeastern U, Washington, PG 2002S eee une aaa 1879 = «Or Wr Pobert Higgins ..... 1-M 955 150 
Soutneast Missouri State Go Cape Girardeau, MO 63701 . . 1873 Dr BOW) Staey i. sin ote lars 5-M 9,189 475 
Southern Arkansas U, oi oa nolia, AR 71753... 2... ees 1909 Or Harold T Brinson ...... 5-M 2,136 112 

Mesa, CA 92626 :1920- Mr Wayne E Kraiss . °°... 2-M 917 75 

1892 re nee Wegner, 5 /faret sats 2-8 1,622 144 

Southern Connecticut State U, New Haven, CT 06! . - 1893 Adanti 10,329 657 
Southern Iilinois u at Carbondale, Carbondale, fae 62 3801. . 1869 22,874 1,4 

Southern Illinois U at Edwardsville gentle IL 62026 . 1957 10,247 
Southern Meth odigt u Dallas Tx Y5gte ee en TN 1911 9,265, 7 
Southern Oregon Stal Coll, i Ashland, ‘R 97520 .. 5 4,433 240 
Southern Tech inst, Mantas, SOOO" cathe od 5 3,606 175 
Southern U and A&M sh Baton Rouge, LA 70813 13, aa 

jouthern U in New Orlea Nee w Orleans, LA 70126 ... . 1959 3,200 4 

outhern Utah State Goll, Ge ar Cily, ur B4720). 8. ees 1897 2,642 115 

thwest Bapti Bolas M BE aU 1878 1,750 99 
out! rethink aaterost Keone a7 Maret 1894 Ese 683 -68 
SoutWestent Oklahoma State U Woamhorond OK 73096 . 1903 Dr Leonard G Campbell ... 5-M 4,965 - 21 
_ Southwestern U, Georgetown, TX 78626... eke 1840 Dr Roy B Shuling Jt pabecisteun 2-8 1,001 
jouthwest Missour State U Soringfil, MO 65804 ..... 1905 Dr MarshallGordon ...... 5-M 1534) 69; 
Southwest State U, Marshall, MN 56258 1963 Robert Carothers ...... 5-B 2, 1 
Southwest Texas State U, San Marcos, TX 78666 ... |. . 1899 Mr Robert L Hardesty ..... 5-M 19,202 643 
Spalding U, Louisville, KY’ 40203 hese 1,368 —° 101 

Bring Arbor Coll, ed "Bat er 

rit Ir in or, 

Sernatis Coll S In fd, : 2,358 1% 

MCCA) sie. Ww te 1 11 
a Site Col “Mobi, aC: sa : 1,000 BR ) 
ford U, Si A 943 ‘08 POMEL ts eee Ri ee, ie 1891 Dr Donald Kennedy ..... . -D 13,261 1 
aS U_of NY fae oe at Farmingdale, Farmingdale, NY 

“ICIS eM eT opie PULA Ri are Re Baler y 1912 A Cipriani 5-8 B88 ‘404 
guate ite U of NY at Albany, brn (Ee Boas sets . 16, { bal 

tate U of NY at Bi jhamion inghartony NY 13904 E 10,788 
State U of NY - Buffalo. Amherst, NY WV AS200 «sce tote te 6 184 26,160 1,853 
State U of NY at peony Ore y Brook, NY 11794... 14,676 1 
State U of NY Coll at ropKport, Brock ot "NY 14420 2. 5,907 
State U of NY Coll at Buffalo, Buffalo, b PE a CS 11,548 
State U of NY ae at Cortland, Cortland, YNY 19045-2250. 6,430 
State U of NY Coll at Fredonia, Fredonia, je Lay Ar 4,985 
State U of NY Coll at Geneseo, Geneseo, Wits §,282 at 
State U of NY Coll at New Paltz, New veal NY (Sei wa 7,344 
State U of NY Coll at Old Westbury, Old Westbury, NY 

SADOR hd Gee Fer ose ER pan gies aire Sanger aauetNc aes 1968 Or Fie J ipa 3,797 1 

Sate Y OF NY Coll at Oomoas: OswcgerNY 1106. ** Jeet Br Virginia L, Radh 7 eer 
HINT OID 2 ow we jt 697 
ae Et: A eels ea ce Ree oe 
) al lam, Potsdam, es eer lu se i 
= U of NY Coll at Purchase, Purchase, NY 10577... . . 1967 Or Sheldon Grebstein 2,264 38 


FA SIRES > tse itis ete SPE Tone ac, Peet ah 1911 Dr Ross S Whaley....... 
Re wis ps Baa a akctr acta ds Mag Say a 1973. DrPeterJCayan ....... 2,189 
LRU TOT PRR rt Go Re a 1858 Dr Donald J Scherl ..... 
Mie a oh 5s kale cal ac bt ROMO: 3 eee 6 1971. NAS aw, pee sealaiaeal §,377 
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z Governing official, pot ee Enroll- 
Name, address 2 Year and highest degree offe: fered ment Faculty 
State U of NY Maritime Coll, Bronx, NY 10465 ........ 1874 Rear Adm Sheldon H Kinney 5-M 1,060 70 
State U of NY Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, NY is 
ERR ek Ai Ws ieee Ans quails Se sua Rea plata alae ace 1950 Dr John Bernard Henry .... 865 233 
Stephen F Austin ie Na, iS eanis TX 75962 .....1923 Or William R Johnson .. . 12,600 517. 
hens oP i) ee to nn - 1833 Or Patsy H Sampson .. 047 110 
UROSraNG) FLSereO: © c: 5 anspor dhe + eek riven ie 883 pe UNCAN). are 5k 2,795 138 
ns Inst of T era aers Pie NJ-07080' ....-. 20 240 
tiliman Coll, Tuscaloosa, AL ropes ec en ae 808 34 
re State , Pomona, NJ 0} 4,776 215 
Coll, North Easton MA gas? : 1,709 132 
oe Washin scare 20005 ... 1,323 75 
ffolk U » Boston, ee Rp kao oA 6,203 282 
PIO OO cress Sri Miata apie stays 2,241 122 
nna U rare say PA 17870 1,456 130 
Svarhmore "2 Coll, Swart more, PA 19084 +. 1864 Dr Da ser 1,327 150 
Briar Coll, Sweet Briar, A 24505 (8) ato chro es 1901 Dr NenahE Fry .......-. 1 732 87 
ae U, Epiciee NY 9524 Unvie Waaa es Weare a 3 1870 Dr MelvinA Eggers ..... 1-D 21,288 1,233 
Coll, nores, FL eae adios apaA ake Fy Pay sie ak fa 1890 Mr Donald C Jones ...... 1-M 1,601 65 
Tank Col eration MOGAGT eos, tein cia ei. 1883 Or Roy Mcintosh... 1.2... 2-B 605 40- 
Tarleton State U Stephen, AK PORNA rte. ieee a yet 1899 =©Dr. a B Mi eabigo Rene 5-M 4,800 166 
Taylor U, upland) IN 48 Sei Mae oi ehe Rea nee wage TBAB” UNAS cranes SI Lies -B 1,473 105 
Temple U, Philadelphia, PA 19122) 2) 2222512221884 © Mr Peter J Liacouras 22: 13-D 30:559 2,564 
Ambler yr Walter, J eeehateld ». -13-D . 061 347 
Dr Frederick S Humphries . . 5-D 7,651 479 
re Or Arliss LRoaden ......~ 5-D 7,494 400 
Temple 1941 Dr Lee E Roberson ...... 2-D 2,496 143 
Texas A&l U, Ki i See Sac ceareeth tha Use key ta ts ~. 1925 Or Billy J Franklin 22. a5. 5 §-D 5,508 226 
‘Texas A&M U, College Station, TX 77849 2.2222 l 21.2 1876 ~=—s« Dr ae E Vandiver ..... §-D 36,827 2,218 
Texas Christian U, Fort Worth, TX 76129 1873 Tucker 2 6,747 519 
Texas Lutheran Coll, Seguin, TX 78155 i 1,014 78 
‘exas Southern U, Hous’ 0 8,914 600 
Texas Tech U, Lubbock, TX 7ea0e Fausto 23/433 1,647 
- Westeyan tai Fort Worth, TX 76105 3 1,28! 113 
s Woman Denton TX 76204 (4) 1901 8,25! 673 
‘Thal Col i Greervile, ia Te A Ea Dinca 186 809 83 
Thomas A Edison Si tate Coll Trenton, NJ 68625 4,112 0 
Thomas Coll, hgh ME O40 Se ee Sekt 1894 832 45 
late jefferson U Philadelphia, PA 19107 . . dus 1,434 73 
i Crestview, ils, KY 41017: 1/319 117 
‘occoa Falls aah ne Fall 30598 . . 642 49 
‘ougaloo ol, a YN Me tra ee ee 698 86 
fouro C Coll, New York, NY AORSB RS kame ee a c 3,430 215 
her ase Si TENS ord 1866 Dr Hoke L Smith ........ 5M 18,106 866 
Tansy rte a ra a ia. 2 eer see aN Charles L She; 782 72 
Trenton tate Col Unbox Tent Na 08625 1... 8,806 485 
Trevecca Nashville, rit $7203 . na 927 104 
Trinity Coll, ‘Hartiord, Cr OBIS LN 97208. - wh. 2,082 158 
Trinity Coll, Washington, DC 20017 (a) 2.52. fll i: 771 82 
aanity Coll, slay EMMOSEOT (A) er ee iviee a dove 1925 950 70 
Trinity U, San Antonio, TX 78284... ee 2,925 283 
T U, BS INIABTOS oR oee. es cap ea Soe se bes 1 $73 76. 
Troy tate U, toy, AE. SIO OB 2 ir he, Gaerne ot No tote ain 1887 3,568 175 
Troy State y at arco Rucker, Dothan, AL neg . . 1962 498 76 
Tolle Ushio U in Montgomery, Montgomery, AL 36195 . . | . 1957 2'096 142 
Madtord. MA 02165. 0s. prae on a baa e ae 1852 7,379 445 
Tulane U, New Orleans, LA 70118 ............... 1834 10,232 1,030 
Tulane U; Newcomb Coll, New Seen: LA 70118 (3) ... 1886 amon M Kelly 1 1,737 147 
Tuskegee U, Tuskegee, AL 3608 1881 Dr Benjamin F Payton .... 1-D 3,387 337 
Union Coll, Fecounie KY 40906 1879 . oe slice CiPhillips <3... Secs 0 = 2-M 887 71 
Union Gol ; n, 506 enjamin Fl Wygal « «<<: 2-8 900 109 
Union Ci ol, Schenectady, NY 1230: Be ohn ¥ Monte Shane's 1-D 2,575 197 
Union for ting ‘Colleges. and Universities, 
Erna’, OH 2520 iia eitheeaWiehe WaiNtee esas ABORT | MES tet mt ate lamelame ns tet 1-D 620 66 
Bi Robert E Craig ...-... 2-B 1,458 91 
LT Gen Winfield W Scott Jr . 4-B 4,535 566 
Rear Adm E Nelson Jr .... 4- 776 114 
United States International U, San Diego, CA 92131... . 1952 Or alba it C Ruste.04 2a 3,605 323 
United plates Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, NY duis ae eS 
Miltary Academy, West Poin, NY’ 10996 - - 4/553 538 
United Sta tes Nava’ Acegom Analy MD 21 2) 1845 4,500 569 
| pede del Turabo, Gurabo, PR 00658 .......... 6,800 190 
pos Politécnica’ de Puerto Rico, Hato Rey, PR ~ ian : ie 
TARFONPAMTON, OH 44920004 0 siistiuesuania anahaitte avers 26,566 1,488 
of Alabama, University, AL 35486 7) ot 1831 15,145 919 
of Alabama at Birmingham, Sirnohan AL ee a 14,200 1,648 
y of Alabama, in le, Huntsville 2, AL 3589 35899 - 195 3.908 431 
. Anchor. horage De ae i 
of Alaska, Fakbanig Falanie, AK Sorot BF a re 4,669 429 
of Al Juneau, AK 99801 ... 2... 5.2.0. 2,315 131 
of Albuquerque, Albuquerque, NM 87140 .......... 1,200 148 
of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85721... we ee ee eee 30,306 4,652 
U of Arkansas, Fayetteville, AR 72701 .......... 13,982 843. 
J of Arkorings' ei ittle Rock, AR_72204 . . 10,236 643 
of Arkansas = faders Monicanon ‘AR mee ane 1,915 107 
of Arkansas at Pine Eade Pine Bluff, ‘AR 7 2,640 158 
of Arkansas for eal Sciences ‘1,365 628 
of Baltimore, Baltimore MD 21201 5,177 266 
of Eugene, 5,954 §23 
of A K 30,008 3,800 
of California, Davis, : ' 19,542 1,474 
of California, irvine, Irvine, CA 92717. . 12,684 805 
of California, Los Angeles, Los Angeles, CA: 90024 . 34,503 3,200 
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Name, address 


U of California, Riverside, Riverside, CA 92521 ........ 1954 
U of California, San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92093 ...,.... 
of California, San Francisco, San Francisco, CA 94143 
f California, Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara, CA 93106 
California, Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
Central Arkansas, Conwa) 72032 . . 
Central Florida, Orlando, FL 32816... . 
Charleston, Charleston, WV 25304 .... 
Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, OH 45221 
Colorado at Boulder, Boulder, CO 80309 
pie at Colorado Springs, Colorado Springs, CO 


Colorado at Denver, Denver, CO 80202 ..... 1... 1912 
Colorado Health Sciences Center, Denver, CO 80262 . 1883 
Connecticut, Storrs, CT 06268 1 
Dallas, Irving, TX 75061 
Dayton, Dayton, OH 45469... 
Delaware, Newark, DE 19716 
Denver, Denver, CO 80208 
Detroit, Detroit, MI 48221) 2... ee ee 
Dubuque, Dubuque, JA 52001 ..........++--- 
Evansville, Evansville, IN 47702 22. 
Florida, Gainesville, FL 32611 «0. ee ee ee ee 
Georgia, Athens, GA 30602 ................ 
Guam, Mangilao, GU 96913 ............ 
Hartford, West Hartford, CT 06417 
Hawaii at Hilo, Hilo, H} 96720 ......... 
Hawaii at Manoa, Honolulu, Hl 96822 i 

Health Scis/Chicago Med School, North Chicago, IL 


Houston-Clear Lake, Houston, TX 77058 ........ 
Houston-Downtown, Houston, TX 77002 
Houston-U Park, Houston, TX 77004 
f Idaho, Moscow, ID 83843... we te ee 
Minos at Chicago, Chicago, IL 60680 ...... 
f Iinois at Urbana-Champaign, Urbana, IL 61801 
f lowa, lowa City, IA 52242 

f Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66045 . 
f Kansas Coll of Health Sciences & Hospital, Kansas 
Cy, KS 661 

of Kentucky, penne hey BOGGO 5 we geetae ai y ap arate 
of La Verne, La Verne, CA 91750 

of Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292 
of Lowell, Lowell, MA 01854... ww ee eee 
of Maine at Augusta, Augusta, ME 04330... . 

of Maine at Farmington, Farmington, ME 04938 . 
of Maine at Fort Kent, Fort Kent, ME 04743 . .. 
of Maine at Machias, Machias, ME 04654 
of Maine at Orono, Orono, ME 04469... .. 2... 6. 
of Maine at Presque Isle, Presque Isle, ME 04769 

of Mary Hardin-Baylor, Belton, TX 76513 .......... 
of Maryland at Baltimore, Baltimore, MD 21201 ...... 
of Maryland Baltimore County, Catonsville, MD 21228 . . 
f Maryland Coll Park, College Park, MD 20742 
f Maryland Eastern Shore, Princess Anne, MD 21853 
Maryland U Coll, College Park, MD 20742 ... 
Massachusetts at Amherst, Amherst, MA 01003 
Massachusetts at Boston, Boston, MA 02125. 
Miami, Coral Gables, FL 33124 
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Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109... 1... cee. 1817 
Michigan—-Dearborn, Dearborn, MI 48128 ......-.. 1959 
Michigan-Flint, Flint, Mi 48502 2... 2.1... eee 1956 
| of Minnesota, Duluth, Duluth, MN 55812) 22 cl. 1948 
Minnesota, Morris, Morris, MN 56267... ....... 1959 


2 
Minnesota, Twin Cities Campus, Minneapolis, MN 


455 

Mississippi, University, MS 38677 ....-........ 1844 
Mississippi Medical Genter, Jackson, MS 39216 .... 
Missouri-Columbia, Columbia, MO 65211 
Missouri-Kansas City, Kansas City, MO 64110 
Missouri-Rolla, Rolla, MO 65401... 1. ee 
Missouri-St Louis, St Louis, MO 69121 
Montana, Missoula, MT 59812.........-..0.4- 
Montevallo, Montevallo, AL 35115 
Nebraska at Omaha, Omaha, NE 68182... . 
Nebraska-Lincoln, Lincoln, NE 68588 3 
Nebraska Medical Center, Omaha, NE 68105. | 
Nevada, Las Vegas, Las Vegas, NV 89154 ....:.. 
Nevada Reno, Heno, NV 89557 _.. 2... ww eee 1 
New England, Biddeford, ME 04005 
New Hampshire, Durham, NH 
New Haven, West Haven, CT 06516 


Qeeeg00099900999mMCD09 90999000 


of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87131 .......... 

of New Orleans, New Orleans, LA 70148 ...... 958 
of North Alabama, Florence, van BEGGS: mya wye ies 

of North Carolina at Ashevillé, Asheville, NC 28814 119 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 1795 
of North Carolina at Charlotte, Charlotte, NC 28223 _. , . 1946 
of North Carolina at Greensboro, Greensboro, NC 27412 1891 
of North Carolina at Wilmington, Wirnington, NC 28403 . 1947 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 58202. ......... 1883 
of Northern Colorado, Greeley, CO 80639 1890 
of Northern lowa, Cedar Falls, IA 50614 Bee 


of North Florida, Jacksonville, FL 32216 . 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, IN 46556 . . 
of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 73019 


CCeCcceccecccceccecccccccccceccecce ce 


Mr Frederic A 





Governing official, control, 
and highest degree offered 


Dr Theodor 
Dr William 


Dr Robert A Huttenback . . . 
Dr Robert L Sinsheimer .. . . 
Dr Jefferson D Farris Jr... 
Or Trevor Calbourn ....., 
Or Richard Breslin ..,.... 
Or Hanna Holborn Gray ... 
Or Henry Winkler 
Harrison Shull 


Or Neal F Lane 
Mr Dwayne Nuzum 
Or John Conger 


asseen .. 
Br Raymond L Fitz, SM . 
Dr E Arthur Trabant... 
Dr Dwight Smith 





Dr Wallace B 


Dr Jose Q Cruz 
Mr Stephen J Trachtenber. 


Dr Stephen R Mitchell’ . >. . 5 


Richard S Kosaki 


Mr Herman M Finch 
Or Thomas M Stauffer... . 
Or Alexander F Schilt .... - 


Dr Richard L Van Horn ... . 
Or Richard D Gibb... .... §-D 


Dr Donald N_Langenberg 
Dr Thomas E Everhart ~. 
James O Freedman ... 


Gene A Budig 





Dr Richard J Spath .. 
eynolds 


Dr Bobby E Parker 








Joseph Duffe aes 
‘Or Robert A Corrigan ..... 5- 
Dr Edward T Foote ll ..... 
Dr Harold T Shapiro...... 5 


Dr William A Jenkins 
Dr Clinton B J 


Dr Neil S Bucklew 
Dr. James F Vickrey Jr 
Dr Del D Weber ..... 
Dr Martin A Massengale - 
Or Charles E Andrews .... 
Dr Robert Maxson ....... 


Dr Joseph N Crowley ..... 8. 
is Pad 


Charles W Ford, 


Dr Phillip S Kaplan 
Or Tom JFarer ..... 
Or Cooper R Mackin . 
Dr Bact MGuillot ... 


- Dr Davi Brown .... rat 
Christopher C Fordham ill . . 
Or Elbert K Fretwell Jr... 


‘Dr William H Wagoner 
Dr Thomas_J Clifford 

Or Robert C Dickeson .... 
Or Constantine WCurris ... 
Dr Curtis L Listy 
Rev Theodore M Hesburgh 


| y es 8 
Atkinson ..... 
Dr Francis ASooy ....... 
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Rev Robert A Mitchell, SU. . 
Or Walter F Peterson ..... 2 
Graves ..... 
Mr Marshall M Criser .... . 
Dr Frederick C Davison .... 
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Or RobertL Heller....... 
Dr John Q imholte....... 


Or C Peter Magrath ...... 
Or R Gerald Turner ...... 5 
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Or Gordon A Haaland.... . 5 
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Jel anes Health Sciences Center, Oklahoma City, OK 


of purasn, Ee Eugene, OR O7400 o. vire is yinsavehale ayers + 
nie athic Medicine and Health Sciences, Des 


ies, 1A 5031 
of Pennsylvania, ns, AZ BeD64 A TOT CAs a traresta = 














of Phoenix, ef phage? Lr iame sgn MOH ser eh EA 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260 ¢ ol. 
of Pittsburgh at at Bradford, Bradiord, PA 16701 . mie 
of Pittsburgh at Greensburg, Greensburg, PA 15601 |; 
of Pittsbu ne at a onnean Johnstown, PA 15904 .... 
of porter TORVOT 208 oa 3 Seti hy seid see mee 1901 
of Puert ag  wrecies tect U Coll, Arecibo, FR 00613 "1967 
of Puerto as revey U Coll Cayey, PR00633 .. .. .. 1967 
of P Rico, H Sa U Coll, Humacao, PR 00661 ° : 1962 
of Puerto Rico z, Mayagiiez, PR 00708 ..... 1911 
00886 Rico’ we fagh Sciences Campus, San Juan, PR gio 
of Puerto Rico, Fonee Tech U Coll, Ponce, PR pose .. 1970 
of Sp lo Rico, Piedras, Rio Piedras, PR 00931 . » 1903 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, WA 98416 1 
of Redlands, Redlands, GA O297ArE havea, yee flit: 
J of Rhode Island, Kingston , RI 02884 
of Richmond, chmanc, VA 23173 . 
of Rochester, Rochester, NY Ns ae 
of St Thomas, Houston, TX 77006 
U of San Diego, San Diego, 
of San Franciseg, San rancisco, CA 94117 
of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, CA 95053 1 
of Science and Arts of of Oklahoma, Chickasha, OK 73018 | 1908 
of Scranton, Scranton, PA 18510 ...........005 1888 
of ot t bama, Mobile, AL.96688 ............ 1964 
of ns Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208 ........... 1801 
of ees at Aiken, Aiken, SC 29801 ....... 1961 
of arolina at Spartanburg, Spe Epcnlatg SC 29303 1967 
Bee th Carolina-Coastal Carolina Coll, Conway, SC A S 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, SD 57069 ...... wes « 1862 
J of Southern California, Los Angeles, of 80088 >... 1880 
J of Southern Colorado, Pueblo, CO 81001 . 1933 
of Southern Maine, Portland, ME 041 Seine 878 
of Southern Mississippi, attiesburg, MS.39406 2.7... 1910 
of ab Florida, Tampa, FL 39620 ....:......... 56 
of estern Louisiana, Laf: LA 70504 ..... 1898 
J of Stoubenvile, Steubenville, O 43060 Stat wodtecat oth « 1946 
J of Tampa, Tampa, P3608 - Beet Ny eerie ced 4 Sebees 1931 
of Tennessee at Eiratnsoa, Chattanooga, TN 37402° : 1886 
of Tennessee at Martin, Martin, TN 36230 bed Mame ae 1927 
Wa Tennessee Ctr for the Health Scis, Memphis, TN ane 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Knoxville, TN 97996 ....... 1794 
of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, TX 76019 ......... 1895 
of Texas al in, TX 78712 a » +» 1883 
of Texas at Dallas, righ rdson J S083 2 - 1969 
of Texas at E' Paso, El i, Sat + 1913 
of Texas at Sai Antoni, TX 78285 |... : 1969 
of Texas at Tyler, tien eather, 2 1972 
J of Texas Hea th Sci ee at Cane, Dallas, TX 75235 .. . 197: 
of Texas Health tr at Houston, Houston, TX 77225 | 194 
eH Texas Health Sal Cu at San Antonio, San ‘Antonio, TX oe 
yas ‘exas Medical Branch at Galveston, Galveston, TX sagt 
of Tr feign dea of the Permian Basin, Odessa, TX 79762 .... 1973 
U of the District of cM aie Res Washington, DC 20008 .... 1976 
of the Pacific, Stockton, CA 95211... 1. eee 1851 
of the Sacred Heart, Dinince PH OODIA aa ts: 1939 
Of the South, Sewanee, TN 37375 .............-. 1858 
of the Saute ‘of New York, Regents Coli Degrees, Albany, 
Ne OO AEs Oe taisy x: shal ere: Han eee reeled 1970 
of Toledo, Toled Be3h or Fons ruse SAA ated atte is 
of MetnahNutsas OK74104) oes Sic sineoaal cum gion « 
Utah, Salt Lake chy, Or 84112 
Vermont, slid ion, VT 05405 
tie, VA 22903 
Washington, Seattle, WA 98195 
West , Pensacola, FL_3251 eae 
Wisconsin-Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wi 54701 amy 
Wisconsin-Green Bay, Green Bay, WI54302.... |. . 1968 
Wisconsin-La Crosse, La Crosse, WI.54601 ...... 1909 
Wael ality rae Madison, Wi 53706... 1...) - 1848 
Wi 












Governing official, control 


and highest degree offered — 

Dr Clay ot Fulghtasatee sere §-D 
PRULCHUMY teeta. feign axes 5-D 
Dr J Leonard Azneer ..... 1-D 


Dr F Sheldon aoe, Ons 
Harold J O'Donnell »....- 
Dr Wesley W Pos Sas Stes 
Or Richard iS hard “ 


Or George F imbers .13-B 
Or. Frank af Blackin ton ise 

Rev Thomas C Oddo ..... 2-M 
Marcos Morell yin ile sa a 7-8 
Prof Jose L Monserrate-Vila . 7-B 
Or Lillian C Morales ...... 78 


Prof Salvador E Alemany ... 7-D 


Dr Norman Maldonado .... 7-D 
Mrs'Ruth Fortuno de Calzada 7-B 
Antonio-Miro Montilla ..... 7-D 
Or Philip wr dh tise Aes Fay! 


r Dou ves 
Or Edwari D Eddy. 


Ramis 
Rev John J Lo Schiavo, SJ . 2-D 
Rev William J Rewak, SJ... 2-D 


Dr aiid yc dated. Ae soi 5-B 
Rev JA Panuska, SJ ...., 2-M 
Dr Krederick P S Wahiddon vee BO 
Dr James B Holderman .... 5-D 
Dr Robert E Alexander .... 5-B 
Or Olin B Sansbury Jr... .. §-B 
Or Fred W Hicks ........ 5-B 
Or Joseph M_McFadden 5-D 
Dr James H eamveres: % -D 





Dr Robert Shirl eel 
Dr Rob: Wobdbusry. - 





James C aa Seta CHA Ne 


Or Jack E Reese ....... 5 
Or Wendell H Nedderman 
Or Peter T Flawn ....... 


wn 
r Robert H Rutford .. 
Or Haskell M Necrce: 23 
Dr James W Wagene: 





Or George F Hamm i 
Or Charles C sbraque yA FB] 
*Or Roger J Bulger ....... 5-D 
Dr John Howe .....-.-.% 5-M 
Or William C Levin....... 5-D 
Ouane MLeach ...... 5-M 
Mr Lisle C Carter Jr... .. 10-M 
Stanley E McCaffrey . 1-D 
‘o Gonzalez Ramos 2-B 
Dr Robert M Ayres Jr ..... -D 
5-B 
A 
rt MO’ 
s A Robi 
Tony, ‘Schnack 
rd W Weidi es. SM 
Or Noel J Richards ...... 5-M 
Or Irving Shain. ........ 5-D 
Dr Erank E ip peal Pid. ere 5-D 
Or Edward M Penson ..... 5-M 
Or Mary Elizabeth *Shutier .. M 
vine W Chmurny .... 2) 
Or Philip R Marshall ...... 5-M 
Robert S Swanson... . . M 
Dr Karl W ever Si rete tae 
Or James R Connor ...... 5-M 
Dr Donald Veal ....... 5-D 
op elre ae oat 
Retard P Ail Pre bee 2-B 
if Mary . 2-M 
Dr Sta 5-D 


rd Stee ca 
_ Dr Lansing G Baker... 2. 1-8 
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Faculty 


480 Education-Colleges and Universities Pe eh, 


7 








ni sil official, control Enroll- Facult 
Name, address Year - ighdet degree offered ment y 
Valdosta State Coll, valaosts, GA Aires Ria ene es heeaerate 1906 Dr Hugh C Bail 095 245 
Valley City State Coll, Valley City, «. +1890 Or Chi 1,046 66 
Valley Forge Christian al 601 368 
Valpar raiso U, Valparaiso, | YA 3,616 
yan lerbilt U, Nashville, TN 37240 fi Mr Joe yatt 8,983 1,995 
lassar Coll, Tea eeeae: PY T2604 0s isis auaneden) fakes 1861 Virginia B Smith 2/198 245 
Vis Julie Coll severees MB 2t168 ei. vicinity 1952 Ms Carolyn Manuszak .... 1-B 1,039 128 
Villa Maria Coll, Erie, PA 16505 (4),...)7 5.125550: Sr M Lawreace Antoun... .. 2-B 688 72 
Villanova U, Gilanaca | PA TBORS iis scwearhs foe Se Rev John M Pesca OSA’ .. 2D 11,190 §72 
Virginia Commonwealth U, hoes. an oe Dr Edmund F Ackell an 19,984 1,876 
Virginia Miltary, Inst, ibexington, V (1) Bea AAD > 18 Gen Sam S Walker i 1,338 $8 
Virginia Polytechnic State & Blacks urg, VA 24061 1872 Or wil lam E Lat very 21,455 1,942 | 
Virginia State U Petersbur bar, VA' 29808" Vs ic sinter minerals 1882 = s~Dr Wilbert Greenfield 5-M 3,474 263 
Virginia Union U, R VM 29220 — Sina. «Bisa xca'e 1865 Mrs Carolyn W Daughtry .. . 1,333 102 
Virginia Weelavan€ oa Noto VA 2580a ase pee « 1960  . Dr Lambuth M Clarke 2-B 974 85 
Viterbo Coll, La Crosse, WI 54601 ......0..000.0. 1880 Dr Robert E Gibbons 1,092 106 
Wabash Coll, be ag hh AL IN 47933 Cire picmcnentei teas 1832 Or Lewis. S Salter ....... 1-B 814 75 
Wann. Co Coll, Staten Island, NY 10901 .....6....... 1883 Dr Sam Frank ....- eae TM 2,030 216 
Wake Forest U, Winston-Salem, NC 27109 .. 2.2.5... 18384 DrThomasK HearnJdr .... 2-D 4,961 1,160 
Walla Walla Coll, Coleg iat PI ines WA 99324 ......044- 1892 ef pee lergman 2 1,661 140 
Walsh Coll, Ganton, OH 44720... 2... sass ane 1958 Br Francis Blouin 1,225 102 


Walsh Coll’ of A ciniahe E bisince Admin, Troy, Lol 
BB ODT car dussn ‘sap tot epytalia ten aner goes ie .. 1922 Or Jeffery W Barry 
Wartburg Coll, Babi t 1A thee ., +1852 Dr Robert Vogel . 
Washburn U 6f To opeka, Topeka, KS 66621 .......... 1865 Dr John L Green dr: 
Washington and Jefferson Coll, Westi ton, PA 16301 .. . 1781 Dr Howard J Burnett 
Washington and Lee U, Lexingion 1, VA 24450 (1) 1 wi 
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If | 
Washington Coll, Chestertown, MI Mr Douglass Cater 2 | 
Washington State U, runes, ie 99164 r Samuel Smith. ....... 188s 1,017 | 
Washington U, St Louis, MO 63130 e ie tfe H Danforth 10,709 acca 
Wayland Baptist U, Plainview, TX 79072 . a wid L Jester 1,809 1 
Waynesbui oH | Waynesburg, Bate 40970 . 184! Ord pamas Mills Jr 824 64 
Raine Ser: oll, Way oe a gs ite eatal aoe Ord Elifottiuci fos oe 6 5 2,836 126 | 
Wayne State U, Detrot, Mi 48202... . 12.22.1220: Dr David Adanin 29,070 2,148 | 
Weber Sinte Coll anes Ur Baa08 Abidoy ate Or Rod pet Brady 10,198 560 
Webster U, St Louis, MO eile: Ape ete chee Or Leigh Gerdine 5,715 291 > | 
Wenesiey Coll, Wellesley, MA 0: 16) YO AR eS ‘ Dr Nannerl Keohane ..... 1- 2,296 $18 | 
Wentworth Inst. of daletown, Cf boas Boston MA 02115 . bs Or Edward T Kirkpatrick .., 1-! 3,400 173 | 
Wesleyan U, M 06487 Hela 1831 Dr Golin Campbell... .-. . 1-0 $075 «314 | 
Wesley ( Coll, boner DE MY 390 PAPO Ah eta IOs 1873 Or Reed M Stewart»... |: 2-B 1,541 77 | 
West Chester U of Banat eniee West Chester, PA 19383 . 1871 Or Kenneth L Perrin ...... 5-M 9,628 534 | 
West Coast U, 'Los Angalés, CA 90020... 1.1... 204s 1909 DrHobertML BakerJr ... 1-M 1,400 250 
Western Carolina U, Cullowhee, NC 28723 °°. 1.5.2: 1889  DrMyronL Coulter ...... 5-M 6,131 364 
Western Connecticut State U, au, CT 06810 »». 1908 9 Dr pee Feldman ..... 5-M §,908 220 | 
Western Illinois U, Macomb, IL 61455... ... 1899 Dr Leslie F Malpass 5-M 11,781 ea : 
Western International we Phoenix, AZ 85021 CG. rf 721 j 
Western Kentucky U, Bowling Green, KY 42101 | : 11,771 oe) 
Western Maryland ol, {bes minster, ek Seas 1,765 39 | 
Western Michigan U, Kalamaz ee es ese ea rd 20,383 1,160 
Western Montana Coll, Dillon, ec See Dr Douglas Treadway 980 §2 
‘Western New England Coll, Sprin el, ws OVIG hy . 184 Dr Beverly W Miller ...... -D 4,620 200 
Western New Lgech U, Silver Ci SB061: Wire ns 1893. Dr Mervyn L Cadwallader .. 5-M 1,843 76 
Western Oregon St tM Monmuth, on S(S0t Were ay 3 1856 Richard’S Meyers ..,.... 5-M 2,488 185 
Western State Coll or Golotado, Gunnison, CO 81230 . 1911 Dr Richard Laughlin ...... 5-M 2,646 134 | 
Western State U Coll of Law of Orange County, Fullerton, 
“water B31 Li Gaol Lave of Sen’ Dldco’ Geni BEB: NRics. taytipen ee a eats 3-D 1,561 54 | 
lester OW OF Law an Diego, San ™ 
aeeaneles ai etree! sa eR Mr Wiliam ® Lawless... . 2.0 2 | 
Western ip edly ington U, Ballin aA WA eee i FROGS hyo “Mi 9,144 i} 
Westiietd Sista oll, Westfiel 086 K Br Facies Pilecki . 2... . 5-M 3,355 oa 
West Georgia Coll, Carrollton, GA 30118 NT eae Dr Maurice K Townsend ... 5-M 6,250 i 
West Liberty State Coll, West ene , WV 26074 Dr Ci ee Cam ia oe wee 5-B 2,524 173 | 
Westminster Coll, Fulton, MO 65251',............- Dr J Harvey ers .... 2B 600 . 60 | 
Westminster Coll, New Waning, PA 16172 Or Phi fip A ieee Fare SG .. 2M 1,344 118 | 
Westminster Coll’ of Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, UT j 
BIOS erigriedis: oileze faraon Fie ioe see +e + 1875 Br Bava | DICH ores s Nescas oivleite 1-M 1, ee : 
Westmont Coll, Santa Barbara, CA 93108 . - » 1940 cee K Winter... .-.. 2-B 1 95 
West Texas State U, Canyon, TX 79016. -..... 0.1, 1909 MOH oie ca scan rite 5-M 6,474 365 
West Virginia Inst of pactnaiogy, Mer Monty jomery, WV 25136 . 1895 Br tected C Nelson...) S-M 3 199 : 
West Virginia State Coll, Institute, WV 25112 .......... 1891, Or ThomasWColeJr..... §-B 4,315 179 7 
West Virginia U, Morgantown, WV 26506. ial ain Jos BURG vibes 1867 ODrDianel Reinhard .....5-D. 19,071 | 2,346 
West Virginia Wesleyan Coll Se ala WV 26201 ... 1890 r Hugh A Latimer ...... 2-M 1,3: Pupets 
Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, IL 60187 ; chard Chase |... . : 2-M- 2571 239 
Wheaton Coll, Norton, MA 027 1,100 
Wheeling Coll eeling, WV 1,988 87 
Wheelock Coll, Boston, MA 7218 (4 8 
Whitman Coll, Walla Myr eat 11 
Whittier Coll I, Whitt $060 7 108 
Whitworth Coll, pakane Wa 30281 ». 2M 184 | 
Wichita State U, Wichita, KS 67208 bf Warton 4 irmstong mtr dna GND) 17,021 i ] 
Widener U, Delaware Campus, Wilmington, DE 19803 ...1965 Robert J Bruce . Aer ey | 2,803 439 | 
Widener U, Pennsylvania Cam or aghester, PA 19013 ... 1821 Mr ober DBCS oh icisea + 1D 5,750 
Wilberforce U, Wilberforce, O! { Br & vonne een tee: > 2B 810 : 
Wilkes ce si Wilkes-Barre, PA Ir este ner N Sahai 11 4-M 2,808 { 
Willamette U, Salem, OR 97301 pre BNgeon »» 2D bei 
Willan ary Coll, Ubery, MB B40 MS geal James R Noonkester vies QM 1, 11 
William Jewell Coll, erty, M 18 Dr J Gordo on Ki sley ..... 2B 421 1 
William bart Coll of New Jerse Wain ,N ate Dr Arnold ae he Ora ioae iM 10, 
vaere cal p villamstown, MA Dr Francis C Oakley .....- 1-M 2,0 ; 
William Si) 6 C8 Futon Ne 1486 INGE a git ee gs =i ne ee -. 1-8 i 
Wiliam Woods ch 5 Fultor Dr John M Bactholomy .... 28 
ingto' Dr Au teh berstein ... 1. 1,01 
Wiimington si ot ‘Shi, inn jon, OH 45177 « . 1870 = =Neil Thorburn... .. +s oes 
wigs spire Wingate, NC 4 UNA TER Oe pelle Sie i ; 
inona State U, Winona, MN 55987 ....2...... 2 r Thomas Stark ....... 
Winston-Salem State U Winston-Salem, NC 27110" 221: 1802  DrCloonE jompson Jr... 5-B 2370 : 
Winthrop Coll, Rock Hill, SC297AF. Aretsnel sin adoierig clots, 1886 MrPhilipLader.........5M 5,055 i 
z \ se aonb: i) 4 , 





\ c 


nn te 















































} Name, address Year and highest degree offere 
~ Wittenberg U, Springfield, OH 45501 .....-.....05. 1845 = Dr William A Kinnison 2-B 
_ Wofford Coll, "Spartanburg, ae ee Bere i Behr ck ay a 1854 ir Joab M Lesesne 2-B 
Woodbury U, Los Angeles, CA 90017... 2 we eee 1884 Dr Wayne Miller 1-M 
Worcester Pc bas nic Inst, iarceutee MA 01609 . 865 Dr Edmund T dy Sigg i!) 
Worcester ll, Worcester, MA 01602 ..... Dr Philip D Vairo ........ SM 
_ Wright State U, eOayOns OR 45085. eich ee Dr Robert J Kegerreis . . 5-D 
Xavier U, Cincinnati, OX 45207... ee ee ee Rev Charles Currie, SJ .. . 2-M 
__ Xavier U' of Louisiana, New Orleans, LA 701 Ke Dr Norman C Francis... : 2-M 
Yale U, New Haven, CT Vgrrat ey ae Eaten 1701 A Bartlett Giamatti... .... 1-D’ 
Yeshiva U, New York, NY 10033. 3 tli! 886 Dr Norman Lamm 1-D 
York Coll of Pennsylvania, Yorke PA 17405 _. Or Robert V losue . . . 1-M 
Youngstown State , Youngstown, OH 44555 Dr Neil D Humphrey 5-M 
Two-Year Colleges 
The highest undergraduate degree offered for all two-year colleges is the associate degree. 
? 
Abraham Baldwin A gl se Coll, Tifton, on e798 1933 Re Sianiey E Arumreen yt Aen 5 
Adirondack Comm Coll, Glens Falls, NY 12801 ...:... 1960 r Gordon C Blank ....... 12 
__ Aiken Tech Coll, "aiken, PAROS ba: udp epiat asta ar Some + 1972 Dr PaulL ‘are Rediath e mehae 12 
RE LSE F 1967. Dr aaokge R ponger PAP ome |) 
rier City Stat Foo lexande ey. AL 35010 |. i368 br Wby int cntrae ici 2 
te Jr lexander ir on Causey ........ 
Alexandra Area Vocational Tech Inst, Alexandria, MN ve te 
Boe SUAIKD iin cee take gibi, ot cog? 5 
Allan Hancock Coll, Santa Maria, CA 9: Or Gary R Edelbrock ...... 12 
A ny Comm Coll, Cumberland, MD S302 Dr Donald L Alexander’ 22>: 12 
ches ‘Coll, tola, 74 DriPaQubHineg? crs cts rec. sus)s 9 
ee Commo, School, Aentown, PA 18101 br Charles ) Richards ae, 2 
m Col ie ni ares onnelly ..... 
< arene Coll, A 9178 DrHOY D Yarbrough . : Deemer 12 
rican Academ of Art, Chicago, IL 60604 Mr Clinton er Lis 18 a Oa 3 
usiness, Des Moines, Keith Fenton .........--. 1 
li, Sacramento, CA 95841 ueen Randall .......0.. 10 
amos Co ‘omm Coll, Pago Pago. Dr_Eneliko Sofai | 
nehorage mm Goll, ngs A 9950 is rere ae Den 
: nm Coll, et nderson. > Or Mark L Hopkins. a? 
An Coll 7590: Dr Jack W Hi ore Sins evap 12 
An Aeundel Co HI, Arnold, Mo 21012 Or Thomas E et ea tie 
\ elgpe Val Comm Coll, Coon, i x Neil Christenson ....,... 5. 
‘ Call tA Lancaster, C WSHING!: heres ane omar eo 5 
e Gommn I, Littleton, & 50150 Br James F weber ubhaus date 5 


ah Western Coll, Yuma, AZ 85364 
Arkansas State U-Beebe Branch Beebe, AR 72012 ... 
Art inst of Atlanta, Al lanta, GA: 30321 
ort Lauderdale, FL 33316 ... 


Inst of Fort Lauderdale 

rt Inst of Philadelphia erliccolhe PA 19103) 
tsburgh Pitts bur 
eville-Buncombe . Ash 

Asnuntuck Comm Coll, "enfelg, Ci CT 06082 
Atlanta Jr Coll, Atlanta, 
fc Comm a a ee Landing, NJ 08330 
“Austin Comm Colt Austin; TX 78768 


2311 
I, Great Bent. KS 67530 
Path or Coll Lo dO v MA Ot Oni 106 06 (3) 
i meadow, 
camer mn mr Coll Washin ton, 


im. Coll 
sh Cal Par 
ool, Little Fal ails, i 0748 (4 
ool, New York, 
ite Comm Coll WY Biretiehd, we 0430 
er sted Tech Gr 


ee Campus, Kewanee, iL 61443 
Seats ea is, Moline, IL Bigs) - . 1946 
Inst, db Sorngs, 0 BA Co nv Swtra npiy ae 


1 Ee G 
ia ‘ado Springs, CO 80915 ........... 1897 
a a mM x 7S 


Dae, WE ee eS 1883 
Gal Weys bhi tine a ee 
Fie eg Coll Flat Mock, NC 28781... lo, 4969 


K, 
ora a 
g Green oe Coll ey usiness, 


Governing official, control I 











Dr James R Carruthers . 
Mr William H Owen Jr 
Safe ad a Mur; 


Mr Mark K Whee 
Eaward R DiAlessio 
John R Knepper .... 2.04.4 
Mr Harvey L fay nes .. 
Or Daniel R MeVaughtin 
Or Edwin A ee 4 
Mr Ronald 
Me James Flannery 






NR 

Mr Edward J Kurtz. 
ae Richard Wright . . . 

Dr Edwin Spear -. F 
Dr Jimmie L Downing « atts? sia 1 
Mr Dwight E Lin! 
Dr Jeanette T ac 
Mr James P Blan! 
Mr Geor 
Mr Lio: 
Or John W Spray aa 
Or Norman Wallace ... 
Or Bruce R. Wisore 
Or pal iN ied ci 
Or Paul R Ohm 











Dr Kermit Lidstrom 
Ronald F Williams 
Richard J Puffer . . 
M0 L Johneon Deine 
br ee H Atkinson 
ir Ronald L Daniels 
Or James A Armstrong ...... 
RR William D Killian 
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Name, address 
Brookdale Comm Coll, Lincroft, NU 07738 











Governing official, control 
Dr B A Barri 








Brookhaven Coll, Farmers Branch, hi 75234 . Or Patsy JF: 
Brooks Coll, Long Beach, CA $0804 ....... Mr Steve Sot 
Broome Gomm on i arramton, NY 139 Dr Donald W Beattie 
Broward Comm Co Lauderdale, FL adr Or A a d 
. Brunswick Jr Coll, ao PU CY NES (7-31 PAI i Seino ge Or Johi Tee! 
Bryant and Stratton Business Inst, Buffalo, NY 14202 . 1 Mr ae 2 Gustina Jr 
Bryant and Stratton Business Inst; Rochester, NY 14604 1973. Paul 
Bryant and Stratton Powelson Business Inst, ‘Syracuse, N 1998 Baits 
Bucks County Comm Cali, Newtown, PA 18940. . 1964 Or Charles E pa a 
Bunker Sin omm Coll, Boston, MA 02128 aa ts Harold E Shivel 
Burlington County Coll, Leben, NJ 08068 2.00. J eee. 1966 Or H nm 
3 Butler Gounty Gomm Goll, El Dorado, Ke ey B7042 Space eek 1927 Dr Carl L Heinrich 2 
Her Coury Comm Coll. mies PA NOGOTR 2 wrinwoe sek 1965 Br Tho mas Ten Hoeve Jr... ia 
pute Coll, Crovi wile, GASODOS: os ae pare ena eto etets 1966 r Wendell L Reeder .....- i 
Caldwell comm Coll and Tech inst, pian. NC 28636... 1964 ~DrEricB McKeithan ....... 
den County Coll, = fat Li BOQ ers escapees 1967 — Dr Otto R Mauke ........ 12 
Sal Ne Coll, Redwood City, CA 94061... 2... li: 1968  DAobert Stiff 2. ........ 10 
Cape Comm Coll, West Se alabie, He) 02668 ..... 1961 Or James FHall ........24 5 
Cape Fear tae Inst Wilmington, N 60h) eid woes 1959  MrMalcolmJ Mcleod... ..- 5 
Carl Sandbu 1, Gales! esburg, It Soe Sate eas as Dr Jack W Fuller... 2. 221 12 
Carteret Tech C Gat ‘Motehe city NG 28557 Or Donaid W t wee 
Casper Coll, Ca: Sal WEES ZOU is) afoot anh alls Dr Lioyd H Loftin . + 10 
Catawba Valley Tech Coll, Hickory, NC 28601 - Mr Robert & | . 12 
Catonsville Comm Coll, Catonsville, MD 21228 - Dr John M Kingsmore veo 
ayuga County Comm ‘Coll, Auburn, NY 13021 Dr Helena Howe... ....-. 2 
Cazenovia Coll, 3035 Or Stephen 4 Mt Sctinaaviciss aes | 





Central Carolina Tech Coll, 








Central City Busihess Inst, Syracuse, NY 13203...) ... 1904 
tN Beall Coll-Grand Island Serpe Grand Island, NE 4076 
edit Comm Coll-Hastings Cores, ostngs NE See 1966 

tral Comm Goll-Platte mpus, Columbus, NE 68601 . 1968 
Central ta.Cal ida Comm Coll lie SZGKOW Sie tener as = 1957 
Central la, ll, Centralia, Wa 8a SUR nae Oe 1925 
Central Ohio Tech Coll,’ New: 28 SoH 43 eRe s 2 .. 1971 
Central Oregon Comm Coll, Bend, On: o770% a ear eet 949 
a Business-School, Summerdale, PA 4908 
Central Piedmont Comm Coll, Charlotte, NC 26285 ..... 1963 ° 
Central Texas gis Killeen, TX « « 1967 
Central Virginia Comm Coll, Lynehibu . 1966 
Central Wyoming Coll, Riverton, W' . 1966 
Cerritos es Norwalk, CA 90650 .............-55 1 
Cerro Coso Comm Coll, Ridgecrest, CA 93555 .. 12.1: 1973 
Chabot Go Coll, } Hayward Md; CA SASAS WO CULE Mae ences 

Coll, 


Chamberlayne Boston, MA 02176 .........,. 1892 
Champlain Coll, Burlington, Vt 05402 i 
Charles ounty, Comi m Coll, 





Gremenets Sot Coll, Salem, OR Brgee Sete aid 
Chesapeake Coll, Wye Mills, MD 21 BIBID Nr reece 
Ghesterfield-Marlboro Tech Coll  anerew. Sc 29520 
Chipola Jr Coll, peels FE S446) ene ean eee ene 
Chowan Coll, Murfreesboro, NC 37855 Sa ants| Bun ciiacolee ¢ 
Cincinnati Tech on Cincinnati, OH 45223, 7 222i. 
Cisco Jr Coll, Cisc: Leff 
Gitrus Coll, Azusa, GA A 91702: oii cane Reenter ae 1 
isco, CA 94112 . . 1935 


Gity Coll of San Franci sco, Sent 
~ Gity Colis of Chicago, Chicago din Wide de Coll, Chicago, IL’ 





Er PLES EE ice i hake ae AN oot 1975 

City Colis of Chicago, Harry S Truman Coll, Chicago, IL wonk 
Gi Calis of Chicago, Kennedy-King Goll, Chicago, it tote 
Gity Calls of Chicago, Loop Soll, “Chicago, {k 60601, vi. 1962 
oy Colls of Chicago, Malcolm Col nicago, I. 60612 . 1914 
oy Golls of Chicago, Of esHaey Co ago, IL 60628 1970 
Colls of Chicago, Richard J Daley ‘Goll Chicago, IL sae 


2 Colls of Chicago, Wilbur Wright Coll, Chicago, IL’606d4 1934 
NM U of ou Boroug iol Manhattan Comm Colt New York, ». 


ity U of NY, Bronx Comm Coll, Bronx, NY_i0453 221. | 
U NY, spores H LaGuardia Comm Col Long Island 


N’ an 
City ‘of NY, Hostos Comm Goll, Bronx, NY 10451 > 2 2]: : 1968 
on NY, Kingsborough Comm Coll, POU NY 


5° naa 

Clats rane OR $7103 Fi 
Cla Eloy Co Coll, otro Mensoned «eae ete 1969 
eland Inst of Electronics, Cleveland, OH 44114 (2). » 1934 


Dr William P Conway . 





Dr Robert L 


Or lo 


ea 





ei 


BartA Milano’ ........... 3 
ai ron . 13 
5 






i 
me 


g=9999999 
Z806 
sags 
snag 
iy 
x 


D 


lobert A Skiff 
Or John Sine ... 
Mr David G Moore 





Dr Henry £ McCu lin 
Dr Louis Zellers 
Mr Harry W Frus' 


Mark Warden 





Dr Wallace B Appelson..... 12 = 


Or Ewen M Akin. 
Dr Bernice Miller . 

Mr James C Griggs A 
Mr Homer D Franklin ,..... 





bab mk 


Secs 
RE RY NY PRR 


Mr Ernest V Clements _ 


Dr Joshua L Smith ....... 
Or Roscoe C Brown ....... 


—— 


Or Dr Pooh Be M Dawards aide: Ree 
Dr Leon M Goldstein ...... 12 


== 











Enroll- 
ment Faculty 
14,048 438 
"B40 60 
6,406 563 
27,363 B42 
1,243 64 
2/033 182 
850 31 
1,046 31 
91681 389 
3,829 160 
5/835 245 
3,279 200 
1,250 85 
6.200% - 330 
2,160 129 
8,148 327 
7,195 270 
11876 435 
1,900 67 
11120 117 
1,057 58 
1,832 190 
2'339 144 
9,793 506 
3,270 144 
801 80 
1,494 97 
2/037 105 
ie 
$3 vii: 4 
4,181 ~ 45 
1308 158 
1314 34 
2'852 170 
31248 270 
1,308 84 
2,003 142 
7 43 
15761 1,114 
365 ap 
13192 68 
18,498 600 
3,298 125 
18:986 1,000 
850 55 
1,277 74 
4/462 247 
11,158 404 
1,395 73 
5,247 1 
10,945 80 
2,005 126 
608 = 47 
3,920 205 
- 1,774 413 
8,936 
23:283 «4, 
7,841 418 
11,151 | 436 
8,081 
oe 
7/893 292 
10,502 _ 
9,032 
12,215 | 
7008438 
7,000 368 
4,200 192 
8102 775 | 
Te.76 719 | 
a ee 
91935 . | 
5 ie 
i . & | 
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ey Sa. < * j \ 
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‘4 
WN Enroll- 
~ Name, address Year Governing official, control ment Faculty 
: ind State Comm Coll, Cleveland, TN 37320 1967 i 3,124 141 
and Tech Coll, Shelby, NC 28150 Dr James B Pe’ 5 1/257 83 
Clinton Comm Coll, Clinton, |A 52732 1946 1,015 58 
Clinton Comm Coll, Plattsburgh, NY 12901 : 1,586 103 
: Cloud ud County —_ m Coll, Concordia, KS 66901 eS ig ° 2,082 208 
pastal Carolina Comm Coll, Jacksonville Ng 23640 - 1964 Dr Jam : 3,073 122 
ast! me Comm Coll, Fountain Valley, CA i eae £42 15,013 634 
chise Coll, Douglas, AZ set Mr D: 4,194 299 
ille Comm E 2 1,650 50 
eda, Al: isto 2 4,900 122 
of DuPage, ‘Glen Ellyn, {L601 a7 1966 5 22,524 1,167 
oll of Eastern os Price, UT 8450 R Randolph a 1,134 65 
12 12,284 552 
Mr Gerald R Sven aver pape f°) 2,658 124 
Albemarle Dr Parker Chesson Jr . ace 1,487 98 
Canyons, vElzabe Ramon F La G 142 3'535 1.95 
DrFD apne tr nee 12 840 373 
Mr Larry L Stank 12 2,901 182 
Dr lvan'C Crook: 12 239 160 
“a aelaate Schumacher 12 400 141 
BA Ay ee' so: TRON seh 3 1,150 48 
Dr Leb s a . Snowbarger a Renae 690 57 
Basin Com, Padre esas 99001 : Dr Fred L Esvelt .... . ase §,000 310 
mbia Coll, Columbia, A 95 ; A: Or Dean ¢ cee ham me : 23'736 92 
mbia-Greene Comm in, NY 7 as Dr Rober cans é 770 59 
jumbia dr —_ ee Business, Golumbia, Sc ‘38200 193: Mr Michael Gorman 604 32 
ja Stat Coll, Columbia 8401 1966 DrPaulSands .... 2.5... 5 2557. _ 105 
mbus Tec is, OH roe Or Harold M Nestor ........ 5 8,559 557 
Coll of tiles hey oon Allegheny Cmps, 
burgh, PA 15212 Or Julius R Brown ......... 9 7,750 455 
Comm Ci Rea 
PA 151 Or Carl A Di Sibio .-...... 12 4,810 110 
Comm Suh a : 
Pittsburgh, ee - Fred F Bartok ........ 12 3,469 196 
im Col of Baltimore, poate be 21215 Mr ini ¢ Bet (Leanne 12 7,516 446 
m Coll of Beaver Count se Sie a, PA 15061 Dr T oie Tomboy uses: 5 2,200 87 
Coll of Philadelphia, hladoiphia PA 19130 Dr Judith S Eaton aa Rane 12 11,115 659 
ben. Goll of Rhode Island, dase Cmps, Lincoln, Ri | 
Peter une Mee ines Senin dae 1964 EdwardJListon ..........5 2,978 179 
PREM ine COMICS. fers Choe ceenay 6 ‘ae octgee hi 1964 Mr EdwardListon .........5 4,183 519 
2 SAGE SESS aes Sr ins ae 1972 jodney V Cox Jr ......-. 4 215,782 9,345 
Soll of the Finger Lakes, copie NY 14424 . 1965 Be ‘chevics J'Meder oi 2.65. 12 1,500 193 
Coll of Vermont, Waterbury, VT 05676 ........ 1S7OD Me Ken\ Kali js ssn stars win ber as 5 866 326 
nm Comm ion, [poral hele es Sp Sea 1927 Mrs Jean Larson .......... 12 3,979 338 
‘A Coll of Business and ey Campbell, CA , 
95008 1968 Mr Wayne P Wilson ......-. 3 600 30 
Or oe O Westbrook ..... SE 1,352 62 
Or H Rex Cr: A ies 7,059 281 
OE Scherer -.3 675 18. 
: Dr Alton Laird. . >: ee 1,687 93 
as Or Billy B Thames ... . 10 278 _ 94 
‘orning, NY Be A . . 1956 Or Donald H Hangen ...... 12 2.773 142 
! icrament Or MarcE Hall ........., 10 5,303 194 
"Coll of Ao ae Cu oy Or Sherman H Masten ...... 9 11,000 494 
sy Co Comm Coll, Arkansas Gin. KS 67005 . Or Gwendel Nelson 9. 1,679 82 
92399 1972 Or Donald L Singer 3,267 139 
Dr Thurman E Brock 1,816 137 
% Dr Dell Reed ....... 1,214 7 
nvitd - - 196 Or Frank R Martinez . §,575 248 
ee YY a ts Mr Ferdinand E Metz . ate 1,800 4 
ery ineland, NJ 08360 963  OrPhilipSPheion.......: 2:336 
oga Co! Eastern C Campus, oeNarrensii ¢ £ 
: fownship, OH Dr David C Mitchell ........ 9 5,474 215 
" eayshoga earn Cott Metropolitan Campus, Cleveland, OH ‘ 
= SS Se Rp ee Done! ty ee ak aa 1969 Or Curtis F Jefferson ......12 7,570 391 
hoga Comm Coll, Western canes Parma, OH 44130 1 ae Mr Ronald M Sobel... ...- 12 12,058 418 
Coll, El Cajon, ea S2O20 ieee wie aa see adet ca kadre 197! Or Samuel! M Ciceati ....... 5 2,332 109 
Coll, Cypress, CA 90630... 220.200.2100: 1966 DriJack/ Scott <ac.. 20 re 12 12'868 375 
ne Comm Coll, Clifton Forge, VA 24422 . 1964 DrJohnF Backels ........ 5 1,224 79 
in Jr roan Dalton Gn are 1 ee. 1963 Dr Derrell C Roberts ©...) 1: 5 1,616 70 
Area oll, Pons 161682 FS eee 1946 Dr Ronald K Lingle ......- 2,803 139 
AeASH Een gaa .. 1967  DrWalterS Delany ......., 2,023 112 
m col, od co NG'27293 5. .: 1958 OrJBryanBrooks......:. 2,166 111 
lt, i Glendive BIGOT nore ely noak 1940 Mr Donald H a cine eM 761 32 
Hi, Bayt fone Beach, »1958 Or ChariesH Polk .... 7,271 696 
JF Beach Franklin, MA 0: : . 1865 = Mr Richard E Crockford 1,084 82 
Anza Coll, oe ern. rae $5014 z - 1967 Or A Robert Dehart ... 26,262 855 
Gib Comm Ca 300 .. 1964 OrMarvinMCole .... ar 18,537 819 
fare =e ‘Media, PA 19063 5.1L: “1967  ODrfRichardD DeCosmo .... 7,254 498 
: ‘Tech ‘Comm Southern aoe Georgetown, 
PEE ais Rae PRE he Railig hun cargras se 6 1967 Mr Jack Owens .....-.... 5 1,548 128 
I he Fos Sr ean ee neat Mr John H Jones ......... 3,825 248 
1,296 52 
Comm Coll, Nev Greg (A 70146 er aancky Or Harry J Sayer SR PRaSER Reece 8,081 
8404 .... eal Dr Edwin Biggerstaff . - , 8,400 407 
REM SE AAS POE 19 Mr Donald JCarlyon ...,....9 9,790 6 
: 7 Dr John W_Henry Jr... 2... 5) 684 44 
Dr Myer Ll Titus .......... 5 2,180 293 
R Wade Murphree ......... 3 875 43 
Dr Joseph Borgen ........ 2 8,056 362 
Norbert K Wurtzel ...... 10 3,037 _ 175 
Poe ere ipl art our ORE Or Alton Wade .......... 1,904 73 
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Name, address Year 
Dodge City Comm om one ee Clive KS 67801. 5 cel cnsats 1935 
Donrelly Coit Kansa: BeioD Bee Scary et or pees 1949 
Draughon's Jr Coll, aa GA 31406 SE re i 1899 
Draughons ie Call, Knoxville, TN 379 oe 1903 
Oundalk Comm Coll, Baltimore, os ON ee on 1970 
Durham Tech Inst burhem 03 Ra ge Ua aS B 963 
_ Dutchess Comm Coll, oo Ag La ie bs 3 PS Pe 1957 
ae State cain Coll, Dyersburg, TN 38024 ..... 1969 
Arkarisas Comm Coll, Forrest City, AR 72335 ..... 1974 
east Central von Union, MO 63084 ."............. 1968 
East Central Jr Coll, Decatur, MS 39927. 3 5..i 2110: 1928 
Eastern Arash run ijhatcher, AZ BSSRS ise ey iis 1888 
East iw Mexico U-Roswell, Roswell, NM 88201 ... . 1958 
Eastem Okahoma St State Col, Wilburon OK 74578... 1907 
‘astern ws amin ie ton, WY 62240 ........ 1948 
eastiord 
‘dgecombe otten 1968 
Edison Comm Coll, Fort Myers, FL 33907 ..........- 1962 
Edison State Comm Ser ueh ns ns Sees 1973 


a , Piqua, 6 
Edmonds Comm Coll, Lynnwood, WA 98036 


60 
m_Coll, lowa Falls, A 50126 - 
El Paso Comm Coll, El P: Paso, TX 79998 
El Beno ra Coll, El Reno, O} Bice 





Endicott Coll, econ Mav BIQTS a. tiers Syne cee eet > 

Enterprise State Jr Coll, Bnterpriee pew Ae itu bl ay, © 1965 
Erie Comm Coll, City Campus, et NY 314203 oi Pea 1971 
Erie Comm Goll North Campus, Buff: flalo, NY 14221 1... . 1946 
Erie Comm Coll, South Campus, Orchard Pane RY 14127 . 1974 
Essex Aoricaltucal and Tech Ing igo MA 01937 .. . 1912 
Essex Comm Coll, Baltimore, MD 21237 ......-.5.,4 1957 
yee Caumy, Gall, Newark, NJ 0 CRiiicht Raut ith’ 1966 
Everett Comm Coll, Everett, WA bazeh seen Nate <2 1941 
Evergreen Valley Coll, Jose, CA 95195 3... a: 1975 


f Bort h Dickinson U, Edward Williams Coll, Hackensack, 


Fisher Jr Coll, Boston, MA 0: 116 (3) - 

Flathead Valley mm Coll, Kali: 

ey, josilt badl Tech Coll, Floren 

Florida K S300 m Coll, Key Mer FL 33040 

Foothill Call, Los Altos Hilis°C C4022 rae aig 

Forsyth Tech inst, Winston- elere, NC 27103 
tt, KS 66701 





Coll, Borger, WOOT |: aaveade teats oa = 

Frederick Comm Coll, Frederick, MD 21701 7... 225.2: 
Fresno City Piet i Freane Cc, TAN) 2 RACE in siat ke 
Front Range Ce m Coll, Westminster, CO 80030 ...... 1968 
Fullerton Coll, Fullerton, ON GQSGA i eiyicn ne ke Mie > 1913 
Fulton-Montgomery Comm Coll, Johnstown, NY 12095 .. . 1964 
Gadsden Sile Jr Cols Ge Caer, ee SEOOD: re cts apat te 1965 
Gainesville jalnesvil lle, GA 30503... . 2.02... 1964 
Galveston Gal ep het EAP Pa 1967 

arden City Co asic ar den City, KS 67846... 1919 
Gan jand Comm Hot at Spgs, AR 71913 ..... 1973 
ip Tech Inst, Kenosta, Wi bapa lias: ijmh dh aaa oh 1912 
Gavilan Coll, OA MODELED alt hicc-g cterei yin oral sue. eet 1919 
Genesee Comm all, Batavia, NY 140202 ol: 1966 
George Corley Wallace eve ‘Comm Call Selma, AL 36701 1966 
George C Wallace State Comm Coll, Dothan, AL 36303 . . 1949 
Germanna Comm Coll, Locust Grove, VA 22508 ...... . 70 
Glendale Comm Coll, Glendale, AZ 85302 .. 965 
Glendale Comm Coll, Glendale, ay 91208 _.. 
Glen Oaks Comm Coll, Centreville, Mi 49032 
Gloucester Cc Coun y Call, Sewell aN) ‘29080 


Golden West Coll, oH ~ ton Seiten Heese oe 92647 | 
don ar Coll Bi arncoulle, GA sea eee 


Bene Rapids dr Col Grari ids tel 4 
Grays Hafbor Coll. Aberdeen, WA 8b 





yayson 300 
. Greater Heri’ rae aie artiogs CT 06105 
Greater, New Haven State Tech Coll, North Haven, CT 
" Greenfield Comm Coil, Greenfield, MA 0190) 23.2251; 

nville Ti = "Coll Greenvile, SC, SC 29606 .. 


Grossmont 
vam Comm Coll, Gu al ‘Main Pacinty, eu’ genes 
Gullo Tech Comm 


uit east Comen Colt Panamns cy, Fl 3240 
[iagerstgwn Jr Coll, lerstown, MD 21740 
ys fax Comm Coll, Wi 90 


Ny -NG 27000- inca ae Rey, | 

cum Jr Coll, B naw, PA 1e010 (4 ro ph ee 5 Ree | 
Hardbarger Jr Calo Business i ANG 27608" 
Harford C mm Coll, Be Bel Air Pb 216 Bk i71%6 i 
Harry rp State Tech bolt eb , AL 36202.) 21. 4 


/, 












ne: oe im a 


Governing official, contro! 








Mr Gay Dahn. ....... 
Rev Raymond J Davern , 
Me John 7 South Ill... 
Or Dr Phat Wy R Dey ACTA y a isa eons try oo 
yn WP ncis bFis void: 3h 
gt SOITY LEQ sy eile ne pale 12 
Dr Karén A N bower Ste aOR 6 
Dr BobC Burns... 1... 5 
8 Paden sd ny SHOOK ace oo 0a 10 
Mr Gheral Vv Wri 12 
Mr mere LH ~12 
Or Li RiHughes ........ 5 
Or James M Miller . 5 
ye io Sen F } i 
Mr F Charles 8 Mes 12 
id G Ri 12 
iv! Conrad Ww. Buri Binley 8 : 8 
as .9 
12 
re 
2 
areas hate 9 
2 
1 
at - 
aie 
0! 2 
Mr Vincent Rolletta ....... ie 
Mr Raymond F ny Ay 
Or John E iekes . saava hie 
r saree ie Rare Ute 9 
Mr Robert Dri art 
Or Gerad H Wratit Ree ue 12 
Kenneth T Vehrkens .......1 
Ms Tonian Hohberg .......-. 3 
i Gas AMON <eiw nl a 


Or Joseph Brennan 


Dr Phil 
Mir done Boshart .... 


Dr James D McEwen 

Dr J ae Watkins 

fon 
hom 








Dr Jim M Williams e 
Dr Arthur C Banks Jr 








Br Philo W Favor 6 
Dr Norma F cee a ta 
INR. oie een eae oe 3 
Br Renn 1 8 Woodbury Jr 1 

Mr Pierce Ssestt 


1,202 
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Education—Colleges and Universities 185 
















4 Name, address Year Governing official, control 
* 
aive.te neh Coll i partons: GT O61 06a Wivishr ty) sm 1946 Mr Kenneth EDeRego ....., 5 
nd Haniel Gall hoos Ain a Nese) Os WRU . 1920 Dr James R Hardt a, ba Sisal x 10 
: ibid iene a Coll, sil tlh pg RC 1ger Dr pare ASIDE: \iaayel tos macs 
a eye Inet of ag nology, Waterco, A's0704 Bia, at 1 pr PG SE sists 
Pevwoed tech ich Coll, Gyee C267 21s sistency so « 1964 jaseph H Nanney 
Id Coll, Business Division, San Francisco, CA 94103" : : 1863 NAD in Seg Nar oh waa ato ay 
Henderson Seed Jr Coll, ar TX 75751 . 19 Or bel C Campion is 


Dr Stu: Bu 
Mr Robert McLaughlin | 
Kenneth W Galeucia 


= School of RE —_ PAW S208 <7 appr eae 1963 oe Zanardelli ........ 3 
Center | for or Depree ot Studies, eranton PA 18515... . 1975 Growthars/)0).. .ercrais 3 

East Peoria, IL61635............ 1967 OrleonHPerley .......: 12 
is East cal Colls, Frontier hearer Coll, Fairfield, IL 


ea oe Ea ee tral 1976 Richard Mason...'.......12 
East Comm Colis, Lincoln Trail Coil, Robinson, iL gan t+ be Richardt Gokesdn e 
RAL ae OR ecaeo eran, Were ar rendt ...4. 
‘1 {llinois East Gomm Colls, Olney Central Coll, Giney, IL SpnOk 7 De Geachaltl Mirai aias em 
7 East | Comm Calis, Wabash Valley Coli, Mount’ ©” ” ee a 
t Coli, Oglesby, ti. 61548" eyed or taee "Br Aved © Wiegosti” 222.10 
5 Woe Ae Peed ye PaO 1922 DaPBOW ean where 12 
andiee. KS 67301 . 1925 Mr Wil ee Foster... i shhiawt « 10 
t a ecisa in Go independ Indiana, Indianapolis, Saath necro! ‘ 
LR ee ore RR Laat See ear . Dr Meredit UCR 2 Ye tt 
Vocational Tech Coll-Columbus, Columbus, IN 
PURGE hee hou Mads ok aca, ie 9 Mla dan KU ioe aS 1963 MrHarvey Poling .........5 
iS vocational Tech Sconaepenig om IN 47302 ‘oe Mr Richard L Davidson ...... 5 
Vocational Tech Coll-Kokomo, 1.1968 MrJames 6B Lansinger ...... 5 
Vocational Tech Coll-Lafayette ye ste, IN 47903 1968 Dr Thomas E Reckard ::.:.: 5 


Vocational Tech Coll-Northcentral, South Bend, IN 
AHO eet REN SLs: 4.4 ni OtRS, 4 waits a 1968 «= DrCarlFlutz ...........5 


-— 





f a vocational Tech Coll-Northeast, Fort Wayne, ING eas 
EAOOUG. cB a Gala ore Bias Wee Boe 4 Tee Mr Jon L Rupright ......... 5 
. onal Tech Coll-Northwest, G SIN’ 46469 : . 1963 Mr Mearle R Donica........ 6 
4 nal Tech Coll-Southcentral, jllersburg, 
ITO LUNE cyt oy 5S cl Ce wb ate Wak yt anaes dee Mr Carl F Scott 2... eee 5 
tT. Vocational Tech kel outheast, Madison NY ‘gen ADOG iy cE Gc 6 9 nie le toneab atin tareatatcerta a 5 
4 Vocational Tech hwest, Evansville, ; 
SPREE SG Raia eg valia cite iy win ow evmbahalis. ble /olekPiet eb 1963 Or'H: Victor Baldi... vid elds 5 
4 AAS as Tech Coil-Wabash Valley, Terre Haute, Sa6D\. (Ak ean Borde ; 
Bent CET oats got L ati g AMM 9 taranonte Vel G i Sam Borden: 5 i esa aw 
4 Indiana Vocational Tech Coll-Whitewater, Richmond, IN 
: MG Mer ara letra) Wear ped AS aint es oe SPHINN 2ST HA 1963 Or Judith A Redwine . 
Fa Hills Ps fokar lalla Coll, , Oitumwa, 1A al ae te valet «ae ahaa ety 1966 ~ Dr byle A Ly a od ang 
1960 Or Herman A Heise i 
ene i Piano Rico Reo gr Coll, Hato Rey, PR | 1946 Atty Enrique Pinel 3 
Mah nwane “biped Winns aaa oa Won a his esate rig’ INGO. sec ace « 
all Amen U of PR, Guayama Regional Coll, Guayama, 
Rey is a Mis as, wes pM A eee ae 1958 Mr Pablo! Rivera Diaz ......1 
ieee New von 8 anon ee Rae hee 1888 MrMischaLazoff ......... 3 


rchandising and Design, 





Pie iara.o) n aout SadPane an ear OTE nn COM Stel dew es eater wane ase 3 
Inver ¢ Grove Seema Wee MN 55075 . . . 1969 Br Patrick s Rote AR ac tel io 

cr Ha ciate sm © oe 

im Coll North Aifeanes Cr Ctr, ‘esitierville, dod 

SEAS od esas Mies Rete eA 1967 Mr Richard H Blacker ...... 12 
Hear ee UI on 1967 Mr Richard H Blacker. .....12 
ae mn Cl uncil Biults, Kier” +... 1966 Dr Robert DLooft .. 06.0. 40 
ral mam Call roe tae le, NG 78160, ct ane 4 + 1985 Br Ben & Fountain dr |. 3.5). .5 
Be a Ooh, Fulton Banchw eee ear WD Bone eee ie Fr 
Inst , Miami pierre tes 1 NES tHE aurea corde ae 
8 Inst, Indianapolis, IN'46268. +...) : ae er T OLS MONFL SS Sascirsre maar oto: data det 3 
m_Coll, J n, Mi49201 0... ‘bees + 1928 Dr Clyde LeTarte es ates 9 
: Comm Jackson, TN 38301 . +. 1967 Br Janes Hefner ED Ant 5 
ulkner State sr Coll Minette AL 36507 ' : : 1965 Gary L Gilde caenighh cays 5 
IC 28349 ..... +. 1964 OrCanflOPrice........... 5 
Bt an tii. .s. 4950 Mr Paul A Benke :::. 42 
. i Fy Ferre ae ire RY HOD sis aie sh-sch-ensas 12 
13604 ‘ 1 John T Henderson ..... 12 
‘fate J sol Bre Brewton, A gear” chy 1965 Mr Geo RA McCormick >... 65 
|, B AL 36215 . 1965, dudy Monit saya ced 
ech Lal Slewbane, Oi in peat vay ieee Sava ieee one 3 
un State Comm Coll, Decatur, AL 36602 | | | 1965 gine als Chasteen 12... .5 


Enroll- 
ment 


1,802 
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=n 2] SO oo 
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12/908 
3,853 
1,514 
2,449 
7 Eek 

150 
a 456 
930 


2,684 


3,402 
3,637 


1,388 

728 
2,103 
1,784 


Faculty 


239 


aS. seats Pe ; Education-Colleges and Universities 


Name, address a Year 
John M rancor. See Tech Coll na Pan eS 8 AL edt 1962 
Johnson Gounty-Comm Coli, Overland 66210 . . . 1967 
Johnston Tech Con remit id NG 27577. Gre leaTisn ty ay * 1969 
John A edie Gomm Coll, Chester, VA 23831... /..00. 1967 
John m Goll, Quincy, IL B2GOtHEae eee a 1974 
Joliet Jr ane Joliet, NG Sr] ie MRO ERS POR 1901 
ones Cou ay Be Coll, Ellisville, MS.$9487. 2) ott 928 
ol peat ynolds Comm Coll, Richrnond, VA 23241 1972 

4: Col f Albany. Albany, NY: 12208", deans iets ae 957 
Kalamazoo Valley Comm Coll, egos Mi 49009 ,... 1966 
Kankakee Comm Coll, Kankakee, IL Ib G0904) so Saek eg) 966 
Kansas City Kansas Comm Goll, Kansas City. KS 66112 . . 1923 
Kansas Tech Inst, Salina, KS 67401............450- 1965 
Kaskaskia Coll, Ganitalia, TL 62801) wegen ota eri os 1966 
Kellogg Comm Goll, Battle Creek, Mi 49016 3 3. L 1956 
Kent State U, Aeabite Campus, Ashtabula, OH ae 1958 
Kon ae U, East Liverpool Campus, East Liverpool, O saey 
Kent State U, Stark Campus, Canton, OH 44720....... 1967 
_ Kent State U; Trumbuli Campus, Warren, OH 44483. | | 1910 


Kent State U, Tuscarawas Campus, New Philadelphia, OH — 
Keystone Jr Coll, La Plume, PA 18440... ........4-- 4868 


Kilgore Coll, Kilgore, TX Z5G82 7) occa ON eB ee 1935 
King’s River Comm Coll, Reedley, CA'93654. 0 | 2.1: 1926 
Kirkwood Comm Coll, Cedar Rapids, 1A Se UE aN: 1966 
Kirtland Comm Coll, Roscommon, Mi 48658 2 bs 1966 
Kishwaukee Coll, Malta, IL 60160... ........0...0. 1967 | 
Labouré Coll, Boston, MA 02124 2... ee ees 974 
Lackawanna ‘Jr Coll, Scranton, PA 18505. oe iin Be 41894 
e City Comm Coll, Lake City, FL 32055 2.5.0... 1962 
Lake Land Coll, Mattoon, IL 61938... 1... ee 1966 
Lakeland Comm ees Mentor, OH bg Vie Ete gen eaten, Nats 1967 
Lake Michigan Coll, Benton Harbor, Mi 49022) 1000 1: 1946 
Lake Region Comm Coll, Devils take, N ND BORON ee 1944 
Lakeshore Tech inst, Cleveland, poe SIM rn’ oy ered 967 
Lake-Sumter Comm Call (eesburg, PL tbr toe aa ary 951 
Lake Tahoe Comm Coll, South a i. Tah, CA 95702 .. . 1975 
Lane Comm Coll, Eugene, ae hin cr hig Weir at ow 964 
Laney Coll, Oakland, CA 94607...) ls. lee ee 1953 
Lansing Comm Coll, mn Sol Wi ASSO «tren esate ie <ee 1957 
Laramie County Com I OB enne, WY 82007 . ie eet es 1968 
Laredo Jr Coli, Laredo, FN ieee recs cis Rr gt ae 1946 


Lasel! Jr Coll, Newton, MA bar [K) SiReates ape Orwomes uty une 1851 
Lassen Coll, Susanville, CA 96130... 
Latter-Day Saints Business Coll, Sait Lake Ci 


Lehigh County Comm Coll, Schnecksville, PA 18078 
Lenoir.Gomm Coll, Kinston, NC 28502... .......0..5 
Lewis and Clark Comm Coli, Godfrey, 1. 62035 
Lewis Coll of: jetbeeay Detroit, MI 48235 
Lirna Tech Coll, Lima, OH 45804............04544 
Lincoln Land Comm Coll Shangiesd IL earee 


Long Beach City Coll Long Beach, CA 9 
Longview porn oe 's Summit, MO. 55083" 
Lorain Cou rae SR ela, OH 44035 


Lord Fairfax Comm Coll, Middletown, VA 22645 < . Eo 
Los joan py Coll, Los nee, CA 90029 
Los Angeles Harbor Coll, Wilmington, CA 90744... 1 1s 4949 





Los eles Mission Coll, San Fernando, CA 91340 1974 
Los Angeles Pierce Coll, Woodland Hills, CA 91371... | 947 
Los Angeles Southwest Coll, Los Angeles, CA 90047 4967 
Los Angeles Trade-Tech Coll, Los Angee CA 90015 1925 
Los Angeles Valley Coll, Van Nuys; CA 91404 + 1949 
Louisburg Coll, Louisburg, NGC27569' cist, vitmenseh . 1787 
Louisiana State U at Alexandria, Alexandria, LA 71302 < 

Louisiana State U at Eunice, Eunice, LA 70535 ....... 1967 
Lower Columbia Coll, Lon ot WA 98632 .....,.... 1934 
Lurleen B Wallace State Jr Coil, Andalusia, AL 36420 1969 


Luzerne County Comm Coll, Nanticoke, PA 18634... .. | 1966 


MacCormac Jr Bers Chicago. iL. 60604 
Macomb Com! MI 48093 . 
Macon Jr Colt, raed, GAS. 3129 
Madison Area Tech Coll, Madison, Wi 53703 
Manatee Comm Coll Bradenton, L 33507: 

, Manchester, I 06040. i ae oe 


Manchester Comm 
nck Kansas City, MO 64156 





Maria Coll, Ajo ary YOR ei eae RN ites Mente oo 
Maria a beans Bol, Syracuse, NY 19208 (8)... ee 
Mari ech G im Coll, Phoenix, AZ 8 : 

Marion rach Col ation, OH 4 ASIA eine sc, 


Marshalltown Comm Coll, Marshalltown, 1A 50158. 
Martin Comm Goll, Williamston, NC a 82 
Mary Hoimes Coll, West Point, MS. 39773... 02.02... 
M int Palos Verdes Coll, Moncro F Base Verdes, CA 





ea eT Pea re, FAP mens BA od 1933 
ecectueeie ize Comm Coll, ee Hills, MA 02181 1961 
pas se ode Ht Brockton, M. 402 1968 

ack Comm Co I, Waterbury, e708 
Ma Mayland Tec gee Coll, all Spruce bing NC. 287 28777 
; Mepomsie Fach Gall Fait ENC 28782 
McHenry County Col stal Lake, IL 60014.......... 1967 
McLennan Comm eo C0, EX\TOPOBS Ca en a kee Se 1965 


"Dr Eldon G Schafer < : 
vis 


Governing official, control 


Or John L Tart 
Dr pene WwW Sle Y : 
Porecn Heath .. Aeon 
Y e Terrell Tisdale 
Or S A Burnette 
Dr William F Kahl 


Or Matiyn J Schiack 
Or Lilburn H Horton Jr 
Dr Alton L Davies 
Mr Thomas F Creech 
Or Bruce G Stahl 

Dr Richard F Whitmore .... . 1 
Mr Paul A Reichert 


Mr Richard Q King 
Or William G Bittle... 2.22. 5 
Or Dennis L Smith v2 2. oe 5 


Harold D Shade .....,2... 
Dr Louis V Wilcox Jr 
Or Stewart H McLaurin 





ae he 
=OoNyorwanw 


Dr William L Taylor 
Mr Frederick J 
Dr Robert S Palinchak 
DOr James W Duke 





Kirkham... 
Or Jesse J Lewis... 
Or Bradford | Crain . . 
Or Robert L Barthlow 






rs 
Mr James L Heinselman .... 
Mr Lowell J Erickson ...... 
Or Herbert W Ravetch ..... 
Or Walter C Meintosh Bete ne: 
Mr Thomas L Stevens Jr S 
Or e Leer Se 
ie pel lpg ate 2h 
Or James W fe 
Or Anthon 


liam H Me Whorter 
Thomas J Moran 


Mr Gordon C Borchardt...... 1 
Mr Albert L Lorenzo . ' 


Sek ES wh sak Ok 





Dr Thomas D Wood 
Mir Roger, r! Van Winkle 
Beat andes 

it Ri 
Dr 0 M Bi Jaki 


6 
Dr Harold Degaims 
Or Robert M Bo 
Mr Robert 
Or Wilber sf eal 
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aaReas 





8 
# 


ee Se 


_ Name, address 


"Mendocino Coll, Ukiah, CA 95482 
" Merced Coll, Merced, CA p5s40 


cya ee 


’ d Coll, Mi aha 
dlands Boh Col, reed SC 28202 
d Michigan Comm Coll, Harrison, MI 48625 "| 
d-Plains Comm Coll, North Platte, NE 69101 | | 
Comm Coll, Miles City, MT 59301 
aukee Area Tech Coll, Milwaukee 
al Area Coll, Flat River, MO 63601 


I Coit, New London, CT 06320 
Coll, Stat Naber Me 28677. 
: ll, Mober ty, Mc O 65270 
io Jr Coll, Modesto, 
e Comm Coll, Kingman, 
mm. 


an Comm Coll Norwich, 
= Comm Coll, Rochester, NY Oreo 

= County Comm im Coll, Monroe, MI 48161 
alm Comm C 48885 


rey | Panineua Colt Monterey, CA 93940 
ry Coll-German 


antown Campus, Germantown, MD 6 
mery Coll-Rockville Campus, Rockville, MD 20850 _. 


Nit Coll-Takoma Park Campus, Takoma Park, MD 
Comm re oe Bell, PA. 19422 . 


Pre ea ete WI 54935 
Gomm Bolt Palos Hills, IL 0460 « 
Coll fon rt Morgan, CO 8070 


main Fone i} Bala 
aie Gresha 
Sen Anion ntonio Coll, Walnut 
sins De poor Jacinto, 92383 
tat Wachucent G m Coll, Gardner, MA 01440 
State Coll, Tishomings, OK’ 73460 
CE Eine Gorm n Coll, N sine. 


4944, 
egon Comm © Coll, ists 49442 


Coll, Napa, CA 9455 
A teen Con, Rocky Mous 
le S ite Tees inst a Nashuiie tH $7269 | 
Comm Coll, Garden City, NY 14 


Ed Ctr-B: ear Colt Gon: Vor Lauderdale, FL 


Sl, Tse, Los see, CA $0037 (2) . 


sane X 75110 
69361 


aii i, Granule, re 66720 
nat Core 021 


a 


and ong Ins Cal Santor, NY Wi I 3a50i 
2 Comm Coll, ae MN 55431 . 1: 





- Drdess H Parrish ........ 


et 
ordo, Nii 86310 
wigs wen. 


: } Education-Colleges and Universities * 7 


Governing official, control 


Or Leroy R ff ey Save Hae 12 
Dr Tom K Harris Jr 


Br Wallace A Simpson 
ea ne isk gl face 


Br Chorios en Ma ol Re are 
Or Harriet Taylor .......... 
Or C Eugene Bennett ....... 
Dr Louis cairns - 


Mr Robert A Chapman ...... 5 
Dr James E Houlinan or aiahet sled 
Dr Rose M Channing ....... 





1 
Dr James R.Morris ....... 1 
Dr Eugene F SRAM ates 
Mr Kenneth LAten ....... 1 
Dr Judson H Flower . | 
Dr Rus F Slicker oes: 
Dr Dixie: Kona soa re cues 1 
Earl W pone oF ea 
Dr Fe Deon HOG: oso) eteres ee 
OrG ohana wiitor Sea: 
2 John P Sullins ......... 

Or JT Hall 











Mr Curtis Davis ........ 10 
Mr Glen W Cadie .s...... 12 


Dr Clyde E Strickland . 

Dr Robert C Weller s 
Dr Charles C Poindexter 
Dr Andrew Komar Jr 
Dr Louis E Zellers ........ 


ogee ae TM, A lg ke 
Ir 
Dr Ronald Semobeii aaa 
Dr Donald C Burn: 
Mr Max. R Tadlock raeanr a & 


Dr Stanley MDahiman ..... 12 
Dr Antoinette P Hastings ... . 12 


Or O Robert Brown Jr. ws. 12 





Dr Edmond A Watters HBS Sapa 9- 


Dr W Ray Hearon 
Dr John J Shanahan 


Victor 
Dr William H Jorda: 
Dr John Sands 





ee ou recceet wath i 


Dr J Reid Parrott Jr 
ee Howard J Lawrence a ae 
Dr Sean A Fanelli ........ 12 
EK Brugmma) tec ite ats wanes 3 
Bill Johnson ....... gained 


William A Orth ....-...... 3 





arm 
Mr Dean Jackson 






Dr iC Sa nders 
me Edward J Tassinari 

David E Larrabee Sr . 
Br ‘obert A Anderson Jr - 


>» = 
roan tel elas ae Patt 


= 
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1,307 


“188 _____Education-Colleges and Universities Be 


Name, address 
feeble ak County Area Comm Coll, Bethlehem, PA 


North Arkansas Comm Coll, Harrison, AR 72601 

North Central Michiga i iCall, Petoskey, hey 49770 

nea Central Tech insfield, pts 
North Central ‘Tech Tash Weseu, Bry 

North Country Comm nac Lake, NY 129083 .... 

eri We Dakota State Schobl 4 cience, Wahpeton, ND 


Northeast Mississippi Jr Coll, Boone 
ast Tech Comi 


Northe: m Coll, Norfolk, NE 8870 eit ao 
Northern Essex Comm Coll, Haverhill, M OIBGN> sche es: 
Northern Nevada Comm Coll, ae SM Es ree 


MBS601 
Northern New Mexico Comm: Goll. ‘Espanola, NM 87532 
Northern Virginia Comm Coll, Anriandale, VA 22003 . 


North ek Os Jr Coll, fiadison FL.G2340 Poy 
North Harris County Coll, Houston, TX 77073... . 
North Hennepin ak Hi, ne, |B 838 MN 55445 
North Idaho Coll, Coeur d'Alene, 2 

North lowa Area Comm Coll, Mas: 

North Lake Coll, 8, Ine TX 7! 5058 

Northland Thiet River eal MN sid 


North Shore Comm Coll, | avery, MA 
Northwest Alabama State Jr or 


western Business Co! 
Northwestern Connecticut Comm Coll, A sted 
Northwestern Electronics Inst, Columbia Hei ts 
Northwestern Mic! hig ell Coll, Traverse poe 
Northwest Tech Co! bold, O} 
Norwalk Comm Coll, Nowa CT ‘ease “TARE: Ba aOe 
Norwalk State Tech Coli, Norwalk, CT 06856 


Oakland Comm Coll, Bloomfield Hills, M! 48012 
Qakton Comm Coll, Des Plaines, IL 69016 
Ocean ont Coil, Toms River, Nu 0! 
Odessa Coll, Odessa, TX 79762 
ities Coll, Fremont, CA 94539 2... ee 
ma City Comm Coll, Oklahoma City, OK 76159 |< 
Sklanoma Sitte U Sch of Tech Training, Okmulgee, OK 
iklahoma State U Tech Inst, Oklahoma OK 73107 
oxtanon Coll, Femecat WA 9831 ae, phate 
Onondaga Com re acuse, NY 19215... i. 
Grangebure Calhoun aie Coll, tan he , SC 29115 
Coast Coll, Ci 





Pay 
ne ‘Gampbel At 35534 


19 
MN 55421 
- 19 






ta Mesa, CA $2626"... 1947 


OS 
H Midgietown, NY 10940 
sa f0 Cal 5 e crn (1 [01 Ie ae ILE Ne ee 1941 


Coll, Toledo, OH 79099 
Oxnard Coll, Oxnard, CA 93033 


Palm ES ee Col, Lake Wort FL 33461 
Palomar San Marcos, CA 92069 

Panola . va Goi Cartha Beiese Kye 75633 
Paris 


: I, Baris, RARER is MEN ES Ave 
Eareincy 

Parks Call Den rver, Se e oe avast aie Sige ra ae Seas 
asadena asadena, CA 91106 ........ 
Pasco-H' a Comm gene, chk 


Gay FL 33525 
assaic ( Comm coh eee J 07509... 
Patrick Henry im Coll, Martinsville, VA 24115... 
Patrick Gsm State Jr Coll, Monroeville, AL 36460 
Paul m Coll, Franklin, VA 23851 
NY 12970 
wed ae 
Pein on Coll, Philadelphia, wo eli te Mi eenae ae 
Peninsula Call, Port Angeles, WAY 98363 
Pennco Tech, ‘Bristol A 19007 








Penna State U Al ona Campus, ifltoona, PA 46603 
Penna Sta’ ts U Beaver Gampu Monaca, PA 15061 . . “4 
Benna State U Berks Ca TpUS, "Reading, PA 19608 a | 
Penna State U Dela ampus, Media, 19063 1966 
Penna State U DuBois C Campus, DuBois, PA 15801... .. 4935 
Penna State U Fayette Campus, Uniontown, PA 15401 .. . 1934 
Penna State U Hazelton Campus, Hazelton, PA 48201 ~~» 1934 
renee State U McKeesport Campus, McKeesport, PA - oe 
Penna State U Mont Alto Campus, Mont Alto, PA 17237 . . 1929 
Penna State U New Kensington Campus, New Kensington, 
PAABOG a ocge ne OV a aerate dy Betta nl wed huae ae TN es oe 1958 
Penna State U Ogontz Campus, Abin: PA 4 1950 
Penna State U Schuylkill Campus, Schuylkill basen PA” teak 
parce State.U Shenango Valley Campus, Sharon, PA fean 
Penna State U Wilkes-Barre Campus, Lehman, PA 18627 -. 1916 
Beg State U Worthington Scranton Campus, Dunmore, jos 
Rete State U Reap pampus York, PA ane eo eee a 1926 
Penn eee -Comm Coll NO BH ii ee 1969 
Pen: ir Coll, Pen TA ais GRP eae 1948 
Philips c Cail, halon oS bets rete t Oey 


* Or John 
pee William J 


Governing official, control 


Br Baber u Ko Kk 
Dr yes pece 


mest . 

Bus Robert Ramsay . . 
Dr Joe A ee 

Mr Ban John Hell 


Or Da' 


raicoff ..... 
Dr Chari as W Britnell . 
Dr Sinclair Orendorff 
Mr Loren R 
Dr Ri 
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nnis Py Michaelis 

Etdon L Miller... .....- 
Or Morgan Landry 
Or John W Casey . 
RR Milton O Jones 


[ele] 


Sigil to od 

as Ra Fae Cc are 
apd 

ptt Hob 


Or Charles 9 Bursey 
Vernon L Shockley 


Dr Robert D Arbuckle 
Or Robert A Bernoff 


Dr Vincent De Sanctis ..... 
Or James H Ayan .......- 
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f F vterne, address Year 

os 

" Phillips County Comm Coll, Helena, AR 72342 ....... . 1965 

Phillips Jr New Orleans, LA 70121..........-. 1970 

_ Phoenix Coll, Phoenix, AZ 85013 .... 0-5. Capac els 1920 
Piedmont Tech Coll, Roxboro, NC 27573... 2.22... 1970 
- Piedmont Tech Coll, Greenwood, SC 29648 ..... 2... 966 
- Piedmont Virginia Comm Coll, Charlottesville VA 22901 1972 
Pikes Peak Comm Coll, Colorado Springs, CO 80906 1969 

_ Pima Comm Coll, Tucson, AZ 85702. ........... 966 
Pitt Comm Coll, Greenville, NC 27885 .. 0k 


a urgh Inst of Aeronautics, Pinsoar PA 15236 (2) .. 1929 

F Bote Gon Coll ble! Merch ste ie ees ; : take 

lortland Gomm Ge Coll, Portland One72i9 2222! 
State ‘Coll of West Virginia U, K 





ac mide Oe at ‘ 
+ Fraine St State Co! (ii a ts MeO a ote lee 1958 
George's Comm Coll, Large Ne 20772 1958 


& Pueblo Toa Coll, Pueblo, CO 81004... 1... ee 
_ Puerto Rico Jr Coll, Rio Piedras, PR 60828 Binns Pavan ie = 194 


incy Jr be Quincy, MA 02169 
Valley Comm Coll, Danielson, CT 06239 ..... 1971 
* fauinchardond Comm Coll, Worcester, MA 01606 963 


enees Coll of Business and Technology, Hato Rey, PR 


Randobn Tech Coll, Asheboro, NC 27203 
ger Jr Coll, Ranger, Mes TBATO) ie coia ae 
Comm Glenns, VA 23149 .... 

ding Area Comm Coll, "Headin PA 19603 
Rocks Comm Coll, Golden, 80401 eA Cen ye B 
cP Lake-Coll, ina, IL’ 62846 2 6 isis. sok a lea 
pore Inst Birmingham, AL ae 


1 Pe VA 23) 
ree Baling 4 1X Fane 
Comm Coll 


















iocnes 
Coll, Wentworth, NC 27378 
0901 . 


ford, IL 61101 
- faremore, OK_740 
ue Comm oa aoe Pass OR 27527 
. Migwest C OK 731 
it Soteeuny Peias 
ity Comm Coll, Boston, MA 02115 ._./ 


ento City Coll, Sacramento, CA 95822 a 
Comm Coll, Mission Viejo, CA 9269) 


+631 38 
t Louis Comm Coll - on Lig Nee Loui: 
mt Many m Coll al 


j I, Minnea: 
Petersburg Jr Coll By Seetlaa 
Phulp’s Call, San Anto bug 
Bsnos bak Cantey ee 


PSO oe oan Clinton, es Sgt 
Antonio, Co 7 gan valey Col Sen 8 
Bern i, San Bel eetinies CA 92403 . 


MO 63110 ..1 ee 
63122... 


Diego Miramar San Diego, 
Jacinto Coll-North Campus, Houston, TX 77049 
Jacinto Coll-South Gampus, Hou Houston, TX 77089 . 
Joaquin Delta Coll, $ A 95207 
3) ey ll, San Jose, CA. S5138 
juan Gh are NM 7401 
Barbara 


90405 
i Sania ees CA 95401 . 


u IL 61021 > 1965 
m Coll, Schenectady, NY 12305’ | 196: 
al, Lwonia, Mi Mi 483 BOS NN, 


ot 
e eee, Coll, Portsmouth, OF 45662 « . « 1975 


‘State Memphis, TN fis, TN 96104 Ls: 1970 
State nm Col, Tose 6 ees 
‘Coll, Senden, WY" 82601 


8 Dr Gordon A ‘Ward 


Governing official, contro! 


dessy Adams... ee 
Dr Wiliam EBeny nit hes 2 2 
Or Edward W Cox ......... 


Dr Charles et Hassall 


rs SU ie ee re se her ace 1 
Dr M VanLeer Peck ..... -5 
DOr Paul D Alcantra ........ 5 
Dr John H Anthony ......-. 12 
Or James | McBee Jr Sa re 5 
ard C Creal zs. ...-.. 12 
Or ag UBiskferds. a eis 2 
Mr Domingo 90 E Mrrero ....... 1 
ee O Clayton ac ey, 11 
Dr Robert E Miller ......... § 
Dr Clifford S Poueenn: evekeasce 5 


NR 

Mr Merton H Branson . . . 
Dr Jack M Elsom 
Or John H Upton 
Or Lewis W 
Dr Richard E 
Dr H J Braun 
Gene Smythe ..........5 
Dr Clarence Maze Jr 

Dr Stephon pect 
Mr John M Kirk .-. 
R Kenneth Melvin . 2 
Or aces sugsman Se a a 


iph R Doty 
Sr Beebeth Weiman 
Sr Anne Joachim Moore 
Or Carl M Kuttler Jr... . 
Or Kay MMoore ......-.. 
Or William Wenzel .......-. 
Or Clifton W padenick Ree eae 
Bs Max Castillo 
Dr Arthur M Jensen ....... 
DOr Raymond A Stone Pee 3 
Dr Allen-Jd Ha calc 
2 Allen ay Sc 
ieorge. — : 
Or Edwin E Lehr . . 
Or Parker ee : 
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490 ____Edducation-Colleges and Universities . 


Name, address Year 
Shoreline Comm Goll — WA OSTSS eS ae a 1964 
Sierra Coll, Rocklin, CA 95677 .........0002000- 1914 
Sinclair Comm Coll, Bayon "bu ABGO2 rt ieas Sasear 1887 
Skagit eS oi Meunt Vernon, WA 98273 ...:..... 926 
Skyline Coll, Sai 10; CA 94066 5). satin at omens 969 
Snead State Coil Boaz, he GOST ECAC | stone atts 1835 
Snow Coll, UT B6627 iy sith eee a Banana g 888 
Solano Comm ar ‘cullen Gity, & A 84585 oie 1945 
Somerset County Coll, Somerville, NJ.08878 . 221... : 1965 

‘uth Central Comm Coll, New Haven, CT 06514 . 1968 

‘outheast Comm Coll, Lincoin Campus, Lincoln, NE 68520 1973 
Southeast Comm Coll, Milford Campus, Milford, NE 68405 . 1941 
Southeastern Comm Coll, Whiteville, NC 28472 ....... 1964 
hired cose it Comm Goll, North Campus, West 8urlington, eee 
Southeastern lilinois Coll, Harrisburg, IL 62946 ........ 1960 
Southern Arkansas U-El'Dorado Branch, El Dorado, AR eh 
Southern Arkansas “s Tech, East Camden, AR 74701. | 17 1968 
Southern Jt Coll of Business, Birmingham 95203 1969 
Southern Maine Vocational es Inst, South i pow ME ps 


pe OT aa sa Aaa tates ic he Sere se AC Lr PIR lbs UCI. Our CUT 1927 
Southern Ohio et Northeast eS yea OH 44312 . 1968 
Southern State Comm Coll, Hillsboro, OH 45132... 1975, 
Southern oh State Jr Coll, Wadiey, AL seore ei ee 1922 
ye on Shreveport-Bossier City Campus, Shreveport, ae 
Southern meas Virginia Comm Coil, Logan, WV_25601 ... 1971 
South Florida Comm Coll, Avon Park, FL 33825 ......- 4966 
South Georgia Coll, De $as,GAS1593°. cation. 1906 
South Mountain Com: i ‘Phoenyy AZ BS0AO naa th 1979 
South Plains Coll, Levaland TPC PSSSGE encarta tS 1958 
South Puget Sound Comm Coll, ‘Give ia, WA 98502... | 1970 
South Seattle Comm Call Seattle, WA 98106 ........ 1970 
Southside Virginia Comm ‘Coll, ‘Aiberta, VA2SBOU Os ols 1969 


Souecean Baptisi Theological ue Fort Worth, TX 


RLRG Lin: sim wie vat dato aa bala anc aeeene oe Te Mamta oa 1908 
Soainwestorn Coll, Chula Vista, CA 92010... ....... 1961 
Southwestern Comm Coll, Creston, 1A 20803 WiAcin See 1966 
Southwestern Michigan’ Coll mca Caps Ml 49047....... 1964 
Southwestern Oregon Ci Bay, OR 97420 .. 1967 
Southwestern Tech Coll, Payiva, N eydtaieie ee aataes 1964 
Southwest Mississippi Jr Coll, ‘Suma MS 38666 +. 21 1918 
Southwest State Tech Coll 305 Asa oe arart 1954 
Southwest Texas Jr Coll, Uvalde rer SRS RES 4 1946 
Southwest Virginia Comm Coll, Flichlande. VA 24641. 1968 
nese Wisconsin Vocational-Tech Inst, Fennimore, Wi ene 
Spartanburg Methodist Coll, rang, SC is 29301 1911 
Spartanburg Tech igre Spartanb burg, Men acer 1961 
Spokane Comm Coll, Spckane, Wi Dies Re ES 963 
Spokane Falls Comm Coll, Spokane, owe 9204 Cece 1967 < 
Spocn River Coll, Canton, IL 61520 py 


Springfield Tech Comm Coll, Springfield, base 01105 
Stanly oll, Albemarle, N 
Star ly Tech Colt, Al NG osoor 





Stark Tech Coll, Canton, 9 
State Comm Coll of East St Louis, East a Louis, 
tate Fair Comm Coll, alia, 1966 
tate foe Inst at L Memphis, jempnis, Ni 384 ee ees 1967 
State U of NY A&T Goll at Alfred, altred, NY 14802 tie is 1908 
State U of NY A&T Coil at Canton, Canton, NY 19817 906 
State U of NY A&T Coll at Cobleskill Sobieski NY 12043 1916 
State U of NY A&T Coll at ae Delhi, N 13753 . 1913 
State U of NY A&T Coil at Morrisville, ie, Moris, NY 13408 1908 
Stautzenbderger Coll, Toledo, OH 43623 ... 2.5.2.2... 1923 
Stenotype Inst, New York, NY 10019 ......... 2... 1937 
Sigh Go Henager Coll, en, UT: S4409 rere ie aie sashes ween 891 
uffolk Cou Comm Coll-Ammerman Campus, Selden, . dee8 
sutton Ceinty Comm Coll-Eastern Campus, Riverhead, NY +977 
pees ae Comm Coli-Western Campus, Brentwood, See. 
4; i ra os Comm Coll, Loch cee: NY 12759 . . 1962 
Sullivan Ps I of Business, Louisville, KY 40232 2...) 1864 
Sumter Area Tech Coll, Sum inter SG/2B150),. ce watan tas 1963 
Suomi Coll, Hancock, MI49930.. 0.22 Lilli ie! 18 
Surry Comm Coil, Dobson, NC 27017. 22 5 Se 1965 


coma Comm Coll, Tacoma, WA 98465 
138 Goll, Taft, CA 2 RS a el 3 
Tallahassee Comm Coll, Tallahassee, FL 92304 
Tarrant County Jr Coll, Fort Worth, TX. 76102 
Taylor Business Inst, New vor may 10119 
Tech cae Institutes, New York, NY 10001 
Tech Coll of Alamance, Haw River, NC 27288 
awe rah Coll Femple, 1X 1600 tions. as kale een aris 
Terra Tech Coll, Fi Cieacae Oe BORD es SON ae, tamed ee 
: ee Comm Coll, Texarkana, TX = 
Texas Southmost Coll, Flat TX 7! 
Texas State Tech Inst-Amarillo iid Aerio, TX.79111 . 
Texas State Tech ee imps, Harlingen, TX 


s, Waco, TX 76705... .1 
jorwich, CT 06360... |. 1963 





Thames Valley State Tech Col, 


Governing official, contro! 





Or Ronald E Belt ae 
Or Geraid C nite hts) 
Or David H Poni .12 
DOr LOM Eee tts, fe 5 
Fr $ 
5 

5 

Q 

8 





2a 

Or Gr es 
Gather 5 

Br Edward D Jackson Jr... .. 5 
Raul Cardenas .........%. 9 
Or Marvin Baker .......% 12 
Dr Kenneth Minnaert .......5 
M Brockey ........ 5 

Or John J Cavan... ....2.. 5 
Dr Russell H Oilday Jr. 2... 2 
Or Jewell E Stindt’. 0.0... 12 
Dr Richard L Byer! cy Te 5 
Mr David C Brica PROS 12 
Mr Jack E Brookins ....... 12 
Dr Norman K Myers .....-.. a 
Mr Horace C Holmes .... - - 10 
Mr Donaid S Jettenes apne Cente 5 
Dr any Goodson ....... 12 
Or Charles R King ... 2. 2.. 5 
Mr Ronald-H Anderson ..... 12 
Dr George D Fields ....- 2... 2 
Mr Joe D Gault. is i 5 
DOr Donald E Bressler ..,.... 5 


Mrs Pte verest 
ert 





Or Charle 

Dr Jotin J Me 3 

Rogers Conner... - 

Or Marvin Fieldi 
Char emple 








Dr Donald G But : pas 
laa asa & George 3 
protest oan 
Or Frank Johnson ....,..-. 3 
Mr Robert T Kreiling ...... 12 
R David Coxe. see ears 12 
Saluatore JLalima ....... 12 
Or John F Walter 2.0... ee 42 
Br vames P Higle eget : 
UAQING Ysa ates 
Rev Ralph J Jalkanen ...... rs 
Or fain Richards ....... 54 
Or Carleton Cpoare Prete wae abs 
Or David Cothru if an 


Or aes H Heo’ Jr 
Or 


M Simon © 
Dr Carl M Nelson. . 
Dr Albert A Besteiro 
Mr Ronald DeSpain- 
Mr J Gite eee as tae 5 
Or Jack E Tompkins ....... § 
Mr Haymond 4 Nodatc ess ge 
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Name, address Year 
Thomas poset Comm Coll, area VA 23670 ...... 1968 
Thornton Ho! gti ries ey Leas 1927 
Rive! EACOnm Coll Poplar’ Sci Balu fubre JOOE 
eae, Comm Coll, Ghosinache Ce ress panko: 968 
Tidewater Comm Coli, Frederick Campus, Portsmouth, VA — ae 
Tidewater comm Gall Virginia Beach Campus, Virginia ~~ ee 
Tompkins Coal fiand Coin Cot “Dryden, NY 13053": : : : 1968 
Treasure Valley Comm Goll, Ontario, OR 97914... 2... 1962 
Trenholm State Tech Coll, Mon jomery, AL 36108 ..... 1965 
Trenton Jr Trenton, MO ed view earn te cee a tls + 1925 
Tri-Cities State Tech inst, Blountville, TN 37617 ....... 1966 
Tri-County Comm Coll, lage ES Mi ee yoann 964 
Tri-County Tech Coll, Pendleton, SC 29670 Pa OO aera Cte 1962 
rident Tech Coll, Charleston, SC. 29411 22.222: 1964 


Ti 

Trinidad State dr Coll, Trinidad, CO 81082 

Triton Coll, River Grove, IL 60 i : 

Trocaire Coll, Buffalo, NY 142: 

Truckee Meadows Es got Rend, NV 89512 - 
ulsa Jr Coll, Tulsa, OK 7: 









Tunxis Coll, Farmin nation CTQGO32 (Sosa. sis s 969 
Brvier Ur'Coll, Tyler, 1X. 75711. ws,» Saw ace we a 1926 
Ulster County Comm Coll, Stone Rid je, NY 12484... 2... 1962 
Umpqua Comm Coll, Roseburg, OR $7470 .......... 1964 
Union County Goll, Grant ford, NI O7016 es 1933 
*United Electronics inst, Tampa, FL 33607 (2)......... 1967 
U ot eer: Wayne ences ond Tech Coil, ie, OH ee 
of Alas 4 Aleska, ishdnds Comm Coli, Sitka, AK 99635" |. |: : 1962 
ot Ala: Alaska, Kenai Peninsula Comm Coll, Soldotna, AK yoy 
U o Rae: Ketchikan Comm Coll, Ketchikan, AK 99901  : 1954 
no Alaski iak Comm Coll, Kodiak, A' Bate cody 1968 
of Alaska, Minter cosine: Comm Coll, Palmer, AK fase 
u of Alaska, Tanana Valiey Comm Coll, Fairbanks, AK” ° ” nee 
u ok Cincinnati, Rt Walters Gen ‘and Tech Coll, Cincinnati,” aes 
Of Hawale-Horiclulu Gom smm Coli Honolulu, Hi 96817 +. ..1920 
St Hawaii-Kapiolani Comm C Call Honolulu, HI 96814 ... 1946 
of ii-Kauai Comm Coll 


ue, Hi 
Hawaii-Leeward Comm Coll, Pearl Gi 
: sf Hawaii-Maui Comm Coll, Kahului, H : 
of Spaeth ered Comi ie Coll ps eh 








lucky, Ashland Com 
i ve Kerth. Elizabethtown C Comm Coll, Elizabethtown, find 
of D orereky; Hazard Comm Coll, Hazard, ‘Ky 4i701 || 1968 
of Kentucky, Henderson Comm Coll, Henderson, KY gees 
vu of Kentucky, Hopkinsville Comm Goll’ Hopkinsville, KY’ ines ee 
Vol of Kentucy, Lexington Comm Coll, Lexington, KY 40506 196 
‘entucky, Madisonville Comm Coll, Madisonville, KY ans 
of Kentucky, Ma sville Comm Coll, May ville, KY 41056 | j9e7- 
J of Kentucky, Paducah Comm Coll, P: KY 42001. . 1932 
ae Kentucky, Prestonsburg Comm Coll, ele hrs KY ieei 
rr A Kentucky, Somers rset Comm Coll, Somerset, KY 42501 1965 
Kentucky, Southeast Comm Coll, Cumberland, KY ene 
Uof Minnesota Tech’ Goll, Grookston, Crookston, MN” ” ae 
ot Ninvesca Te ata Tech Coil, Waseca, Waseca, MN 56093" | : 1971 
Dein New Mi jexco-Gallup branch, Gal Balla NW Nit 8 By 301 +... 1968 
inch, Los Alamos, NM Scan 
F of Now coregrehe Branch, Belen, NM 87002 ": : 1981 
North Dakota-| ston, Williston, ND'58801 .... |: 1957 
‘Dot Puc Puerto Rico, Aguadilla Regional Coll, Ramey, PR fae 
_U of Puerto Rico, ‘Carolina Regional Coll, Carolina, PR ~~ is 





U of South —— at Beaufort, Beaufort, SC 29902 vs jaa 





of South Carolina at Lancaster, Lancaster, SC 29720: : 1959 

_U of South at Sumter, Sumter, SC 29150... . | 
i ot Wis sin Corte-Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac, WI ae 
of Wisconsin Genter-Fox Valiey, Menasha, wi $4058" |< 1988 
season Marathon County, Wausau, WI ae 
) of Meconsi nsin fe Ceni ek eh Coury, lane danesyik sville, Wi 53545 . 1966 
» ot <i 933 





Coll at Provo, Provo, UT 8 aaa 
Tech Cal at Bevo! Br Sait Lake Cay, UT 84131 |. | 1948 


¥ Maa i, Orlando, FL 32802 








im Coll, Henderson, NC 27536 ..... 1969 


“* 


Governing official, control 


Dr Thomas S$ Kubala ....... 5 
Dr James L Evanko ........ s 
Dr Jack L Bottenfield ....... 5 
Or George B Pass ......... 5 
Dr George 8 Pass ......... 5 
Dr George 8B Pass ......... 5 
Hushan ng Bahar ... 
gal hayle. iveweue 
larmy 

Nobett M M wen 
H James Owen 
- Vincent W Crisp 

Dr Don C Seren 





Dani 
Sr Mary Fos oe 





V James Eardl cy oaeoe von 
Dr Alfred M Philips ........ 
Dr Eduardo Marti ......... 
Dr Raymond M Hawkins 12 
Mr Robert T Brown ....... 12 
Dr Bud Hakanson ........ 12 
Dr Derek Nunney ........ 12 
George E Glenn .......... 3 
Be William V Muse. ........ 5 
EA AS 6 Ayana eo seas 5 
Or'besViera tain fal ses 5 
John C Menzie ........... 5 
Ms Carolyn Floyd .......-. 5 
Mr Alvin S Okeson .......-. 5 
Michael Metty ........... 5 
Dr Ernest.G Muntz ........ 5 
Or Peter a Kessinger ....... 5 
Mr John F Morton 5 
Br Melvyn Sakaguchi 3 
ir n ‘aguchi 5 
ima Cope : 5 
Br pole I: Fi 
Mr Robert L. 
pe anes S Owens Seis, 5 
OU aS Nea PN anche 5 
Or Marshall Arnold ........ 5 
Or Thomas | Riley ........ 5 
Dr Sharon B Jaggard ....... 5 
Dr Arthur D Stumpf ........ 5 
Dr Harry K Benson *........ 5 
Dr Donald J Clemens ....... 5 
oP Henry A nen en Kut diny Rats 5 
Or Roscoe D Kelley ........ 5 
Dr Vivian B Blevins ........% 5 
Bs Donald G ar wo Rey Ce Be 5 
Edward C Frederick ...... 5 
Br John M Phillips arate et ba Nees 5 
Lic JOR Re ae I Me RE ea § e 
Dr Garvin'L Stevens 212.1. '5 
Mrs Ruth Burgos-Sasscer'. . . .7 
Gilberto bate al tend ih 
Dr RON TUM oe ite ne Si 
a pe R iAenoia Sane ae 5 
Mr JC Anderson Jr... ....- 5 
Willard JiHenken ........- § 
Dr Rue C Johnson ........ 5 
Dr Stephen R: Portch ....... 5 
Dr Thomas W Walterman ... .5 
Dr Kenneth M Balleyecs o\5) 2.4 5 
Dr Robert Thompson 


Dr ee Knudten 
Be J Marvin Higbee 
Dr Onille D Carnahan © 





1,448 


1,116 
2,570 


» 1,417 
654- 
1,761 


1,267 
1,153 


Faculty 
276 


192 Education — Colleges and Universities; Tuition; Bachelor's Degrees Conferred 





Based on the Peterson’s Guides Annual Survey of Under- 
graduate Institutions, the average cost of tuition, mandatory 
fees, and college room and board at four-year private colleges 
is $7971. The average cost at four-year public colleges is $3621 
for area residents and $5489 for nonresidents. Two-year public 
colleges are the least expensive group of institutions and have 
an average cost of $2594 for resident students and $3855 for 


nonresidents. 







































The most expensive institutions, including tition. man- which are all free. 
datory fees, and college room and board, are Bennington Col- 


Bachelor’s Degrees Conferred, 1981-82 


Source: National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Education 


Major field of study 
A: Fields 
Ay c. & Natural Resources 
Ar itecture & Envir. Design 
Are. Studies 
Bus, & Management 

na, 
Cohnasetine 
Computer & Info. ‘Sciences 
Education 


Degrees 
conferred 


952,998 
21,029 


_Degrees 
Major field of study conferred Major field of study — 
Engineering 89,005 
Fine & Applied Arts 40,422 Military Sciences 
Foreign Languages 9,841 Physical Sciences 
Health Professions 63,653 ce nas & 
pe Economics dH Pul we A & Services 
pit (English, Philosophy, 

etc.) be 40,693 inane 

Library Science 307 


lege ($15,810); Sarah Lawrence College ($15,435); Barnard } 
College ($15,276); Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
($15,230); Harvard University ($15,100); Yale University. 
($15,020); Columbia University, School of Nursing ($15,005); 
Tufts University ($14,983); Princeton University ($14,946); . 
and Dartmouth Coilege ($14,919). Bennington College has the 
highest tuition of al! undergraduate institutions ($12,780). The 
least expensive institutions are the U.S. service academics, 









\ 
Name, address Governing official, control jo Faculty 
Ventura Coll, Ventura, CA sig Ph pip soe od tahareatcrstal ny alte Dr Richard A Gienn ....... 12 12,000 576 
Vermont Tech Coll, Randolph Center, VT 05061 195 Or Robert G Clarke ........ 5 688 65 
Vernon Regional ut < Jt cote Vernon, UK ESB Oe a eaiiccts. 2 pi Jim M Willams ........ 12 1,800 103 
Victoria Col PVOOT 5 aes Wie ara Dr Roland E ee c, Shoee aMesteteate! 9 2,990 120 
Victor Valley Coll, Vitor CA 92392 . ir Howard B Lars ‘ Pe) 4,600 186 
Villa Maria Coll of Buffalo, Buffalo, NY 14225 Sr ee Maria Gani aS ee 650 55 
Vincennes U, Vincennes, iN "47591 ra Aer CHRO Ain Dr Phillip M Summe: aye, .5 4,896 182 
Virginia Highlands C Comm Coll, Abi in, VA 24210 ir N DeWitt Moore fe 1,595 95 
Virginia Western Comm Col, 240; sb 4,000 218 
Volunteer State Com. Coll, Gallatin, oN 37066 Or Hal R Famer 3,323 190 
Wake Tech Coll, Raleigh, NC 27603 .......: eu Bruce | novel 4,332 203 
Walker een 2482F, A R5SOF tcic oaanicte ate Or David Rowland 1 714 36 | 
Wallace S' ey gece mm Coll, Hanceville, apa 35077 .. She Dr James CB Batley ea} 2,543 133 | 

Walla Walla Comm Coll, Walla Walla, A 99962 ” 1967 Or Steven L VanAuscie « Pe Re aan 6 4,400 262 | 
Walters State Comm Coll, cnistoun WN 37814 Dr J: ah ErCampbeuje cok. ina ae 5 4,023 220 - 
Washington Tech Coll, Mari S700 no se ee. Dr Donald Ft Neth oss se kin 5 621 TY | 
Waterbury State Tech’Coll Wateroury, CT 06708 ......1964 Mr CharlesA Ekstrom ...... 5 1,902 104 | 
‘Watterson Coll, Louisville, KY 40218). ......... "8 840 75 
Waubonsee Comm Goll, Sugar one: IL 60554 . 10 §,773 $08 

eas oan Wi 53072" .12 5,710 65 | 
530 12 ,003 130 
12 12,083 507 | 
086 EW Mince ioc Su chs worry 5 1,702 74 | 
Or James A Davis a wae 2,929 190 
7291 Mr Joe! eR Stubblefield ue 3 3,733 140 | 
Ernest H Sutkowski . . 7! 729 29 
10595 or Joseph N Hankin * 12 7,763 394 
J Gary BE ot 5 eae Bet oe 12 710 31 
arson cy tals s Dr Anthony “ Calabro ......5 5 3,256 ~126 
Western Oklahoma Slate Bol Aitus, ©: Ah is cemtie 1926 ~DrWC Buns wwiscs see 5 1,984 66 
Western Piedmont Comm Coll, M. 28655 ...1964 ODrJimA Richardson 5 2,055 99 
Western Texas Coll, es der, aa dane gk ahaa tae 969 DrDon heneeny. $i Waie sols wie 1,319 75 
Western lem all ach Inst, la eee WI 54601...... 1911. Mr Charles G Richardson ...10 2,200 883 
Western | ning oo ora nie WY 82901 .. 1959 Dr BertSSlafter...... - 12 1,869 81 
West Ls oll, i Coane, GA S321 Disb cis caesar tara 1932 ite 5 2,400 185 
West Los buiver Oi Giy, c aubtes Baet 1969 7,300 289 
E Westmorelan SS niy Comm Goll, A ephen il PA 15697 . 1970 3496. 170 | 
West Shore Comm Coll, Scottville, Ml 49454. ......... 1967 1,078 87 | 
West Vailey qin em Ca A 98070 Bee a Metis annie 1963 12,800 500 
West eepeiat ean ern Comm Coll Mb he WV 26003 . . 1972 3,540 170 

harton Cou Coll, Whart on, ane PRE ARE eet 1946 ; s 2/526 139 
Wilkes Comm il Wilkesboro, N ic 28607 sil sa OR BA 1965 2,935 176 | 
William Rainey Harper Coll, Palatine, IL 60067... 2... : 1965  MrJamesJ McGrath ...... 12 14,000 uo 
Williams: rea comm Coll ip nthe mt, PA17701 ...1965  DrRobertBreuder........ 12 4,084 - 
Willmar Comm Coll, Willmar MINSE208 95.2. p1e ee biiial ors 1961. DrJohn W Torgelson -:)) 1... § 897 58 
Wilson County T ech Ins at Wison, Ne 27a 8 rinse: ies 1° Or Frank L Eagles .......-; 5 1,369 59 

isconsin Indianhead Tec! ice Lake Cmps,: 
pce eelpeeetiadepens ee ROBT) NER cceaiats ety cals a Paces wae 10 1,317 47 

isconsin Indian ech Ins! rior s, Superior, - 

WESSOBO Fai Cort ae, a ete se oF ih the *) tied 4912 Richard Parish........... 10 a 43 
Wor-Wic Tech Comm Call, Salisbury, MD 21801........ 1976 Dr Arnold H Maner ....... 12 80, 
Wright State U, Western Ohio Branch Campus, Celina, OH 

BOBO eo ty Sora eA Al MELON neath eng kite Bret ree 1969 Dr ThomasAKnapke....... 5 950 69 
Wytheville Comm Coll, Wytheville, VA 24382 ......... ‘1967 Dr Willlam F Snyder ........ 5 1,700 96 
ea Valley Comm Coll, Yakima, WA 98907 ........ 1928 OrTerrance R Brown .....-. 5 4,703 1 

ai Call, Prescott AZ us RT ee Rig ES tn 1966, Or Paul Walker.......... 12 §,203 563 j 
vane Rock Hill, SC 29780 23 lille 1961 Dr Baxter flood Be Ee rice 12 2,070 TH 
Youn sion oe of Business & Cot Drafting, Youngstown, f 

Cah SRE ae AREER ipa eh Ycraney s 1 fone MBE 1967. Michael L Thompson fay RTOS 3 697 38 | 
Yuba Gol, Marysville,;CAQ5901... 23. )s seb ee teak 3 ele 1927. Dr Patricial Wirth. 2... 6. 12 683 267 | 

, | 
Tuition and College Costs 1985-86 
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Canadian Colleges and Universities 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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Each institution listed has an enrollment of at least 600 students of college grade. Enrollment and faculty include all 
branches and campuses for the academic year 1984-85. Number of full-time teachers is the total number of individuals on 
teaching staff. Governing official is the president unless otherwise designated. All institutions are co-educational. Indented 
colleges are degree-granting silica 
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Governing 
Location Established Cg Students 
Wolfville, N.S. 1838 G.R.C. Perkin 3,256 
Edmonton, Alta. 1906 Dr. W. Griew 22,914 
Lennoxville, Qué. 1843 GLH. Nicholl - 953 
Brandon, Man. 1899 Or.£. Taylor 1,482 
Vancouver, B.C. 1908 Dr. KG. Pederson 21,803 
. Catharines, Ont. 1964 A.J. Earp 3,94 
Calgary, Alta. 1945 N.E. W: 14,572 
Ottawa, Ont. 1942 W. Beckel 10,341 
Montréal, Qué. 1974 P. Kenniff, Rector 12,387 
Halifax, N.S. 1818 W.A. Mackay 7,810 
Guelph, an 1964 Dr, B.C. Matthews 10,775 
Thunder Ba’ 1965 Or. R.G, Rosehart 3,539 
Sudbury, Ont 1960 Dr..J.S. Daniel 3,100 
Québec, Qué. 1852 vJ.-G. Paquet, Rector 19,933 
Lethbridge, Alta. 1967 J. Woods 2,426 
Winnipeg, Man. 1877 A, Naimark 15,983 
Montréal, Qué. 1821 D. Ji 17,983 
Hamilton, Ont. 1887 A.A. Lee 11,495 
St. John's, Nfld. 1925 L. Harris 8,027 
Moncton, 1963 G, Finn 3 
Montréal, Qué. 1920 P. Lacoste, Rector 15,577 
Montréal, Qué, 1865 J.B. Lavigueur 3,350 
Montréal, Qué. 1907 B, Nadeau 1,676 
Sackville, N.B. 1840 G.R, MacLean 1,625 
Halifax, N.S. 1925 M. Fulton 1,786 
Fredericton, N.B. 1785 J. Downey 7,540 
Ottawa, Ont. 1848 Dr, A, D'lonio 13,023 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 1969 P. Meincke 1,676 
Ste. Foy, Qué. 1969 Boulet 23,748 
hee Ont. 4841 D.C. Smith 11,350 
Regina, Sask. 1974 Ll. Barber 4,441 
Kingston, Ont. 1876 J.B. Piant 828 
Toronto, Ont, 1948 B. Segal 8,765 
Antigonish, N.S. 1853 G.A. Mackinnon, Rev, 2,430 
Sidney, N.S. 1974 Dr, W. Reid 1,195 
Halifax, N.S. 1802 K.L. Ozmon 3,131 
Fredericton, N.B. 1934 G.W. Martin 1,197 
Saskatoon, Sask. 1907 LF. Kirstjanson 11,975 
Sherbrooke, Qué. 1954 C. Hamel 7,99 
Burnaby, B.C. 1965 ~ W,G. Sayweil 7,057 
Halifax, N.S. - 1907 J.C, Callaghan 1,093 
Toronto, Ont. 1827 G.E. Connell $4,939 
Toronto, Ont. 1965 B.J. Shapiro 614 
Petersborough, Ont. 1963 D.F. Theall 2,858 
Langley, B.C. 1969 R.N. Snider 646 
Victoria, B.C. 1963 H.E, Petch 7,192 
Waterloo, Ont. 1957 D. Wright 15,818 
London, Ont. 1878 A.K. Adington 17,516 
London, Ont. 1863 Or, J.A. Trentman _ 684 
London, Ont. 1855 J.D. Morgan 1,375 
Waterloo, Ont. 1973 JA. Weir 4,488 
Windsor, Ont, 1857 Dr. R. Lanni 8,396 
Winnipeg, Man. 1871 R, Farquhar 2,436 
Downsview, Ont. 1959 H.W. Arthurs 14,766 
High School Dropouts: 1970 to 1983 
Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census 
Number of dropouts (1,000) —— : Percent of population 
| 1970s: 1975 1980 ' 1982 1983 | 1970 1975 1980 1982 
4, 4,974 5,212 5,160 6,025 12.2 11.5 12.0 114.8 
715 709 556 494 8.0 8.6 8.8 7.8 
2,557 2,578 2,646 2,419 16.4 16.3 15.8 16.3 
1,553 1,798 1,854 1,991 18.7 14.5 15.2 146 
3,861 4,169 080 10.8 10.5 11.3 11,2 
5! 619 478 424 7.3 8.4 9.2 7.6 
1,980 2,032 2,056 1,897 14.3 14,7. 14.7 16.2 
1,169 1,416 1,467 1,531 16.3 12.6 14.0 13.7 
1,024 934 937 O18:.- 222 18.5 16.0 15.5 
sie jy) 66 62 12.8 10.2 6.9 6.0 
540 486 519 436 30.5 27.0 23.0 23.0 
337 332 ° 396. 37.8 27.8 24.0 20.5 


Teachers 
220 
1,674 
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Faden, 4p Education — SAT and ACT Scores; Languages Spoken at Home 


Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Scores and Characteristics of 
College Bound Seniors: 1967 to 1983 


Source: College Entrance Examination Board 
(For school year ending in year shown) 


of Test and . : ‘ 
haracteristic Unit 1967 1970 1975 1876 1977 1976. 1978 1980 1981 1982 


1983 

Test Scores' 

Verbal, total’... . . Point... .. 466 460 434 431 429 429 427 424 424 426 425 
Male... 5225.5...) Point. . : . 463 459 437 433 431 433 431 428 430 431 430 
Female... 6.45 Point. ... 468 461 431 430 427 425 423 420 418 421 420 

Math, totale slave Point.... 492 488: 472 472 470 468 467 466 466 467 468 
BABI 0s essere Point... . 514 509 495 497 497 494 493 491 492 493 493 
Female....... Point... .. 467 465 449 446 445 444 443 443 443 443 445 

Participants : 

NC): Leiter satan 1,000,... NA NA 996 1,000 979 989 992 992 994 989 963 
NARI a ee Percent . . NA NA 49.9 49.5 48.9 48.4 48.3 48.2 48.0 48.1 48.2 
WAR sso svar Percent . . NA NA” 86.0 85.0 83.9 83.0 82,9 82.1 81.9 81.7. 81. 
BIAGK a8 G0 tous ait Percent . . NA NA 7.9 8.2 8.8 90 . 69 9.1 9.0 8.9 8 
Obtaining scores’ 

of—600 or above: 
Verbal... ... Percent . NA NA 79 8.0 8.0 7.9 77 yA ita er | 74 6.9 
ehsomph Sippaeny Sae Percent . NA NA 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.8 15.0 15.1 14.4 15.3 15.9 
Verbal...... Percent..- NA NA 37.8 39.7 39.1 39.8 40.7 41.8 41.6 40.2 411 
Matti. o.. Percent . NA NA 28.5 29.1 29.7 29.8 29.9 30.2 29.5 29.5 ~ 30.1 


a Not agers (1) Minimum ¢ score, 200; maximum score, 800. (2) 1967 and 1970 are estimates based on total number of persons - 


American Gollege Testing (ACT) Program Scores and Characteristics of College-Bound 
Students: 1970 to 1984 


Source: The American College Testing Program 
Data for academic year ending in year shown. Test scores and characteristics of college-bound students based on sample. 


Type of Test and 
Characteristic Unit 1970 1975 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Test Scores! ; 
Composite int... 19.9 18.6 18.4 18.5 18.6 18.5 18.5 18.4 18.3 18.5 
ale Poi Pe 20.3 19.5 19.2 19.3 19.3 19.3 19.3 19.2 19.1 19.3 
Female 19.4 17.8 178 17.8 17.9 17.9 17.8 178 17.6 17.9 
English 18.5 177 17.7 17.9 17.9 17.9 17.8 17.9 17.8 18.1 
Male 17.6 74 17.0 17.4 17.4 17.3 17.3 17.3 17.3 175 





Math .. 10.0 17.6 17.4 17.5 17.6 17.4 17.3 17.2 16.9 17.3 
Male . ae arte 14 193 - 189 19.1 19.1 18.9 18.9 18.6 18.4 18.6 
Female . re ir tome 18.8 16.2 16.1 16.2 16.2 162 ~~ 16.0 16.0 15.7 16.4 

Social Studies. . . i ar 19.7 17.4 17.3 17.1 17.2 17.2 17.2 17.3 17.4 17.3 
Male 20,3 18.7 18,2 18.0 18.1 18.2 18.3 16.1 18.0 18.1 
Female 19.0 16.4 16.5 16.4 16.4 16.4 16.4 16.6 16.4 16.5 

Natural Science. . 20.8 21:4 20.9 20.9 214 21.1 21.0 20.8 20.9 21.0 

21.6 22.4 22.3 3 22.3 4 22.3 22.2 22.4 

le 20.0 20.0 19.6 19.8 20.2 20.0 20.0 19.7 19.6 19.9 
Participants 

i 788 714 744 770 780 822 836 805 835 849 

ed FON: ai ei 2 46 45 45 45 45 45 46 46 

White (NA) 77 76 76 84 83 83 83 82 82 

Black . 4 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 9 9 

Obtaining composite scores of— £ 
26 or above ... . Percent. . 14 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 Et 
15orbelow .... Pecent .. 21 33 34 34 33 33 33 34 35 

(NA) Not available, (1) Minimum score, 1; maximum score, 36, : 

Current Languages Other Than English Spoken at Home: 1980 

pecs 5 

e. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census ‘ 

Persons 5 to Persons 18 yrs. Persons 6 to Persons 18 yrs, 

17 years old old ane fffleulty 17 ye Lae ity old and ane 
‘ icul culty 
Current rere Tota 1 English! 7 Enetiahy Current Lang Total Enalieh* Total Englight 

rren e juage 

(1.000) (percent) (1,000) (percent) Spoken (1,000) (percent) (1,000) (percent) 

Aaa persons. 47,494 x 162,753 x SNBOK: hiss ode, >= 66 5.2 336 17.0 

sie wee language Philippine lan- A 
other than English. 4,568 14.0 - 18,492 19.4 guages. ... 63 8.9 411 9.4 
Spanish ...... 2,952 184. S&F 27.6 Portuguese .... 68 10.3 284 Py 
Halters <2 Wee. 147 4 1,471 14.0 Japanese ..... 34 18.7 - 303 19, 
French 52. re = - 223 6.8 1,328 72 Korean. ...... 60 17.0 207 : 

pe cert 192 6.2 1,395 47 64 96.0 130 arr 
Polish... - 1... 41 5,7 780 10.6 Allother...... 544 12.3 3,167 112 
Chinese ...... 114 20.9 516 31.6 . ; 


(x) Not applicable. (1) Persons reported as speaking English “not well” or “not at al.” al 
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Educational Attainment by Age, Race, and Sex 
Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census unpublished data as of March, 1984 (Number of persons in thousands) 
Years of school completed Percent 
en oer Leone High.” Col Coll pape High Coll Coll 
0! ollege, ig) college, College, 
All sks school, toa, 4years. school schqol, ito3 4years 
persons 4years 4 years Si. ormore 4years 4years years ormore 
March 1984 3 
All races 
18 to 24 years .i......4. 28,678 6,214 12,948 7,582 1,935 21.7 454 26.4 6.7 
26 yearsandover..,.... 140,794 37,577 64,073 22,282 26,862 26.7 38.4 15.8 19.1 
200 34 years 80... . 40,173 5,416 16,431 8,555 9,771 13.5 40.9 21.3 24.3 
35tod4years........ 10,058 5,030 41,855 5,576 7,596 16.7 39.4 18.6 25.3 
45to 54 years........ 22,240 5,777 9,435 3,124 3,904 26.0 42.4 14,0 17.6 
S5ito 64 years... 22,033 7,606 8,795 2,524 3,109 34.5 39.9 11.5 141 
65 years and over. 6,291 13,746 7,558 2503 2,483 52.3 28.7 9.5 9.4 
Male, 25 gel andover .. jas 66,350 17,470 22,990 10,679 15,211 26.3 34.6 16.1 22.9 
Female, 25 years and over. . 74,444 20,106 31,083 11,603 11,651 27.0 418 15.6 15.7 
White 
Wto24years......... 23,939 4,910 10,845 6,431 1,753 20.5 45.3 26.9 7.3 
25 rs and over 123,103 30,817 48,177 19,794 24,316 25.0 39.1 16.1 19.8 
to 34 years. ... 4,211 4,213 13,896 7,376 8,726 12.3 40.6 21.6 25.5 
35 to 44 years. . 26,012 3,937 10,417 4,867 6,791 15.1 40.0 187 26.1 
45 to 54 years... . i 19,408 4,615 8,466 . 787 3,540 23.8 43.6 14.4 18.2 
55 to 64 years. .... ce 19,701 6,209 8,210 2,380 2,901 31.5 417 124 14.7 
_ S5yearsandover...... 23,771 11,842 7,187 2 385 2,356 49.8 30.2 10.0 9.9 
Male, 25 rsandover ,. . §8,476 14,410 20,530 9,557 13,979 24.6 35.1 16.3 23.9 
Female, 25 years andover. . 64,627. 16,407 27,647 10,237 10,337 25.4 42.8 16.8 16.0 
ass 
18to24 years......... 3,919 1,109 1,813 893 102 28.3 46.3 22.8 26 
25 years andover....... 14,369 5,960 4 926 1,989 ~- 1,495 41.5 34.3 13.8 10.4 
25 to 34 years.....5.. 4,805 1,034 2,195 949 629 21.5 45.7 19.8 13.1 
35 to'44 years. ....... 3,134 949 1 ‘200 666 419 30.3 38.3 18.1 13.4 
45toS4years...,.... 2,286 1,080 783 265 208 45.1 34.3 11.6 9.1 
65 to 64 years........ 1,953 1,238 456 414 149 63.4 23.3 5.7 7.6 
years andover...... 2,191 1,709 292 100 90 78.0 13.3 46 41 
Male, 25 years and over .. . 6,334 2,721 2,081 871 662 43.0 32.9 13.8 10.5 
Female, years and over. . 8,035 3,240 2,845 1,118 833 40.3 35.4 13.9 10.4 
ish Origin‘ ; 
18 to 24 years ......... 2,019 898 722 359 41 44.5 35.8 17.8 2.0 
andover......, 7 3,848 1,984 843 593 52.9 27.3 11.6 8.2 
to 34 years . ee i 2,745 1,156 877 437 276 42.1 31.9 15.9 10.1 
35 to 44 years. . . payed 1,806 854 539 244 168 47.3 29.8 13.5 9.3 
45to54years........ 1,235 736 317 96 86 59.6 25.7 7.8 7.0 
§5to64 years........ 838 564 188 50 37 67.3 22.4 6.0 44 
65 years andover...... 645 538 63 16 26 83.4 9.8 2.5 4.0 
Male, 25 years and over 3,388 4,741 889 438 321 51.4 26.2 12.9 9.5 
Female, 25 years and over . 3,880 2,108 1,095 406 272 54.3 28.2 10.5 7.0 
' Persons of Spanish origin may be of any race. , 
112 Years of Public Schools 
Pupils and oe (thousands) . 1869-70 1899-1900 1909-10 1919-20 1929-30 1939-40 1949-50 1959-60 1969-70 1980-81 
Total U.S. population. ....,... 99,818 75,995 90,492 104,512 121,770 130,880 148,665 179,323 Gt 212 227,156 
Population 5-17 one ofage.... 12,055 21,573 24,009 27,556 31, ‘417 30,150 30,168 43/881 2,490 47,120 
Percent aged 5-17 years... .... 30.3 28.4 26.5 26.4 25.8 23.0 20.3 24.5 oa 8 20.8 
Enrollment (thousands) 
Elementary and trenoled 6,872 15,503 17,814 21,578 25,678 25, ae 25,111 36,087 45,619 40,987 
Percent . 5-17 enroll §7.0 71.9 74.2 78.3 81.7 44 § 83.2 82.2 86.9 86.8 
Percent in in high schools . 2 1.2 3.3 5.1 10.2 WA 36. 0 22.7 23.5 28.5 32.5 
High school graduates....... ae 62 111 231 §92 1,143 1,063 1,627 2,589 2,725 
Average school term Mg days). . 132.2 144.3 1575 1619 1727 175.0 177.9 178.0. 1789 1782 
Total instructional staff. ....... ‘eS ote oe 678 880 912 962 1,464 2,253 2,452 
Teachers, librarians: Men ...... 78 127 110 93 140 195 .. 195 402 691 7744 
Women 123 296 413 565 703 681 719 985 1,440 1,536¢ 
Percentmen....,....... 38.7 29.9 214 144 16.6 22.2 21.3 29.0 33.4 33.5* 
Revenue & expenditures (millions) 
; an fever es Boe ic ee ae 4 $219 $433 $970 $2,088 $2,260 $5,437 64 ae np aE EG 949 
AMARC her eae Gat $63 214 426 1,086 2,316 2344 5837 15,6 40,683 1 03,586 
US obeain sam, 8 and secondary. . ine 179 356 861 . 1,843 1,941 4,687 12, so 34 218 94,321 
WY cy eu ann ein ay 35 69 153 370 257 1,014 2661 4/659 6,739 
onschooldebt...... Sed ahs 18 92 130 ~ 100 489 1,171 1,865 
+ CLR eee aan 3 9 13 35 132 636 662 
= Salaries and py Barer, lary?. . $189 $325 $485 Bis0 : 9,008 65: 928 - 213 $10,917 $18,404 
$a A 3 13 $10,917 $1 ¢ 
_ Expenditure per capita total 1.59 2.83 471 24.24 51 85 48. 40 77.34 8.21 247.23 456. 01 
Current expenditure per a 16.67 27.85 130.41 236,25 238, 05 411.29 588. 50 1,007. 65 2,487.29 
rf ey kage of a modification of the scops, “current itures for elementary and secondary schools” data oy 1959-60 Bs ba 
later years are not entirely comparable: with with data for prior years. (2) Includes supervisors, principals, teachers and other 
— instructional stat (8) "ADA” means evetnge tabs attendance in elementary and secondary day schools. (4) Estimated. 
os. 
3 wer 
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Fall Enrollment and Teachers in Full-time Day Schools 
‘Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, Fall 1983 












Source: National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Education Dept. . 
Local school Enrollment ~ Instruc- Expendi- 
districts Pupils Classroom tional ture per 
~~ Total Operating ~ Total per teectins teachers aides pupil : 
15,747 15,398 39,327,797 18.5 2,125,756 278,119 2,948 : 
128 128 721,901 20.3 35, ‘61 9 2,930 2.177 
53 53 92,918 16.2 5,747 978 7,325 
221 202 503,228 19.2 26,268 3,700 2,524 
367 364 3 432,120 ‘ 18.2 23,696 2,131 1,971 
1,030 1,027 4,089,017 23.5 174,290 47,639 2,733 
181 2,196 19.1 28,421 3,490 3,171 
165 165 477,585 14.8 32,317 3,636 
19 17 91.406 168 7 5,429 579 3456 
1 1 88,843 16.0 5 534 4,260 
67 67 1,495,543. 17.6 028 14,677 2,680 . 
187 187 1,050,859 18.6 56,491 9,100 2,169 
162,241 23.2 7 785 3,239 
416 114. 206,352 21.0 9,847 819 2,052 
4,009 1,007 1,853,316 18.1 102,130 9,186 3,100 
984,384 19.5 q 6,172 2,414 
439 437 497,287 15.6 31,779 2,626 3,095 
385 304 405,222 15.5 3,058 
180 100 647,414 19.9 32,458 2,758 2,100 
66 66 782,434 18.6 42,179 6,501 2,739 
282 230 209,753 155 13,492 5, 2,458 
24 24 683,491 18.3 37,275 4,770 3,445 
404 346 878,844 15.5 56,873 6,095 3,378 
574 573 1,735,881 21.7 ,982 9,987 3,307 
} 437 435 242 17.9 392 6,193 3,085 
154 153 467,744 18.7 24,955 3,951 1,849 
WUSSOUT ise ao a Sisdovets 545 544 795,453 17,0 46,761 3,347 2,468 
Montana... . 26.8. 6% 561 551 153,646 16.2 , 9,479 1,109 3,289 
Nebraska... ....... 994 930° 266,998 15.2 17,548 2,043 2,984 
Nevada........-.. 17 17 150,442 20.4 7,366 2,613 
New Hampshire... ... 169 158 159,030 16.2 9,821 1,363 2,750 
Mies | Mk 581 1,147,571 15.6 73,593 4,811 4,007 
New Mexico... ....; 89 89 269,711 18.6 44,532 2,099 2,901 
New York ...0....- 720 713 2,674,818 18.4 145,647 19,078 4,686 
North Carolina... 2... 142 144 1,089,606 19.8 $5,126 16,011 2162 
North Dakota ....... 321 288 117,213 16.6 7. 661 
11) 2 oe ig hae Ee 616 614 1,827,300 18.9 96,927 6,116 2,676 
Oklahoma ......... 615 615 1,389 16.9 34,999 3,317 
(CEMENTS or eae sent ier 309 307 447,109 18.3 24 3,557 3,504 
Pennsylvania. ....... 500 500 1,737,952 17.0 102,207 9,110 3,329 
Rhodelsiand........ 40 40 136,180 15.4 8,848 3,570 
South Carolina... .... 92 92 604,553 18.7 32 4,027 2,017 
South Dakota ........ 195 187 123,060 14.7 ~ 8,355 1,040 2,486 
Tennessee......... 143 141 822,057 - 20.9 39,409 - 4,018 2,027 
SGORIS Gil a itd- os wool cn 4,075 1,072 2,989,796 175 170,629 23,580 2,731 
OL air ee Geet ache ce 10 379,065 242 / 5, 1,624 2 
Vermont . 273 245 90,416 14.5 6,242 1,065 3,051 
Virginia . 138 134 966,110 17.1 i 7,364 2, 
Washington 299 298 736,239 21.2 34,757 3,876 3,211 
West Virginia 55 55 371,251 2 16.6 22,503 2,705 2, 
Wisconsin . 432 431 774,646 17.4 45,311 4,727 3,237 
Wyoming. . -. 49 49 100,965 14.4 ~ 7,010 882 4,045 





Federal Funds for Education, 1984 


Source: National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education 
Federal funds obligated for major programs administered by the Dept. of Education (ousange of dollars). 





Total scoop cin ew ae + «++ $17,044,773 aesiniance: .aiss3 ies. 5-s 0 scene atom 7,478,401 
Elementary-secondary education. ... . 4,294,269 Educational Speonte ty GANS rv. a oh 3,561 
Grants for the disadvantaged 3,501,383 Work stu SPN Were oS sak: 
Special programs... ........... 549,117 Direct studentloans ..........-. ely 191,962 
Bilingual education 7 s 173,051 Guaranteed student loans. ........ 3,130, 
Indian education... ..........- 70,718 Other student assistance programs .. . 32, 
School asst—federally affected areas . 608,791 Direct aid to postsecondary institutions 311 
Maintenance and operation........ 555,300 Aid to. minority and developing institutions 132,081 
GCOnStniCuony so stvrihe sy etree In ale 28,491 Special programs for the disadvantaged. 164,740 © 
Disaster assistance. ........-... 25,000 . ‘Cooperative education..-........ 14,400. 
Education for the handicapped. ..... 2,416,799 Higher education facilities.........- 216,893 
State grant programs ........... 1,082,180 College housing loans. .......... ~ 138,863 
Early childhood education. ........ 53,164 Otherhighereducation programs .... . 82,410 
Special centers, projects, and research 54,871 International education and foreign 
Captioned films and media services . 14,609 languages: O02 - cae. A oe . 30,800 
Personnel training .........2.4. 55,540 Fund for improvement of posteeconsats och 
Handicapped rehab. service and res. . . 1,157,044 education. S65; 3, (asa. a0 11,710 
locational education and adult Public library services ..........- 107,895 
cepa AD et ol ees Ae acy : 954,320 Payments to special institutions .... . 
Basie DrOGTAMS wi <.0 sais Chie unter s 689,324 mentalaccounts........++. 351,882 
Adult education, grants to States . 99,755 ducational Up abd and improvement . eles 
Se student financial - Departmental management account. . . 5 





5 year olds enrolled in elementary school. 





Population, 3-5 years an 11 ry a. 183 9,119 
Total Enrolled’... 3,925 "har 4,664 
NUE dit alla gsr is 816 1,093 1,745 1,862 
Kindergarten ....-... 3,110 2,982 3,209 2,802 
SUM TAIEI ip ie doa Mo hv mucky wag _« 9,809 3,414 4,105 3,786 
Spanieh origi <2 6277” NA NANA 280 
ish origin? .. =. 2... 
Syearsold...... 4635;. 317 454 683 746 
4yearsold ......... 911 1,003 1,418 1,393 
BiVGOIS' OG oo vice enn is 2,698 2617 2852 2,525 
Labor Force Status of Mother 
All races:? With mother in 
labor force*. .. 2... 1,217 1345 2,168 2,353 
* Zand 4 years old. 456 526 973 1,139 
Syearsold,...... 761 818 1,195 1,214 
Married, spouse 
present ....... 1,015 1,131 1,733 1 oo 
Other marital status 200 214 435 
Employed ....... 1,134 1,246 1,948 2, 458 
Full-time. ...... 778 770 1,236 1 ‘416 
Mother notin labor force . 2,642 2,694 2,704 2,196 








- According to the National Education Association (NEA), 

the nation’s public schools enroll 12.8 percent fewer stu- 
dents today than a decade ago, but the number of teachers 
and school administrators declined less than 1 percent in 
that period. There are now 2.1 million classroom teachers, 
| earning an average of $23,546. In the fall of 1974, more than 
45.1 million children were enrolled in the.public schools 
compared to 39.3 million in the fall of 1984. 

While there are about 25,000 fewer classroom teachers 
now than in the 1974-75 school year, the NEA report, “Esti- 
mates of School Statistics, 1984-85,” stated that the rest of 
the instructional staff, including librarians, guidance coun- 
selors, and aides, has grown. One possible reason for the dis- 
proportion betwéen enrollment and the number of teachers 
may be that many schools have reduced class size and have 
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Preprimary School Enrollment of Children 3 to 5 Years Old: 1968 to 1983 


f Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census . 
| Civilian noninstitutional population. Includes public and non-public nursery school and aogid vote programs. Excludes 


Enrollment onl 
1968 © 197 923] 


1982 1983 
9; 384 9,644 10,252 _ _ 

1878 4,936 5,105 5,385 33.0 37.5 525 
41,982 2,055 2,151 2,367 6.9 10.0 22,9 
2,896 2,881 2,954 3,038 26.1 27.4 29.6 
3,994 038 4,165 4,430 33.2 37.8 §3.1 

725 725 769 758 31,2 34.9 48.8 

870 399 368 406 NA NA 42.7 

857 891 928 1,005 8.3 13.0 26.1 
1,423. 1442 1496 1,619 228 27.9 47.4 
2,598 2,604 2681 2,762 65.9 ° 69.2 84.6 
2,480 2515 2,629 2,853 33.2 38.8 55.3 
1,252 1,204 1,268 1,453 18.9 23.5 41.3 

229 «1,311 1360 1,399 60.6 66.6 85.0 
1,976 1999 2095 2,296 32.9 39.5 $5.8 

504 517 534 - 556 34.9 36.0 53.3 
2,256 2,264 2,302 2,578 33.6 39.3 56.4 
1445 1,444 1,361 1,655 34.1 38.6 55,9 
2266 2,254 2,340 2,378 32.8 37.0 49.7 


(NA) Not available. (1) Includes children with mothers whose labor force status is unknown and children with no mother present in 
household, not shown separately, (2) Includes other races not shown separately. (3) Person of Spanish origin may be of any race, (4) 
includes children with mothers who are unemployed, not shown separately. 


Public and Private School Enroliment 


hired additional teachers for handicapped students and 
other special needs. 

At the same time that public schools were losing students, 

rivate school enrollment was increasing dramatically. The 

ational Center for Education Statistics reported that one 
in every eight American children now attend schools outside 
the public system. It is estimated that 5.7 million, or 12.6 
percent, of the 45.2 million students in all U.S. elementary 
and secondary schools in the fall of 1983 were in 27,700 pni- 
vate schools. Between 1980 and 1983, Catholic parochial 
school enrollment fell by 5 percent, whereas other religious 
schools reported an increase of 22 percent, and nonsectarian 
private schools has an increase of 36 percent. The pupil- 
teacher ratio was 18.6 to 1 in public schools in 1983, and 
16.9 to, in private schools. 


Public Libraries 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire (1985) 








theses denotes number of branches-2d figure indicates number of bookmobiles. (*) indicates county library system; 


rst figure in paren’ 
wn indicates state library system; (C) Canadian dollars; (A) library has not provided up-to-date information. 
No: bound Circu- Cost of 
City volumes lation operation 
Akron, Oh.” ae 1,200,677 1,953,376 $ 4,991,407 
A NM, (8-2)(A) NA 1,630,000 2,568,716 
Atlanta, Ga (25-0) 1,600,000 2,183,274 9,452,587 
Austin, Tex. (16-0) * 887,002 2,124,421 6,499,624 
Baton Rouge, La.* (10-0) 493,506 1,640,686 2,631,607 
Boston, Mass. (25-2)(A) 4,916,277 1,454,414 11,500,000 
N.Y," (52-3) 425,918  ~ 6,228,129 12,343,977 
(40-2) 3,413,334 6,592,469 16,020, 
1-1) 4,102,968 17,800,000 
." (21-1) 1,353,261 4,320,000 11,500,000 
Tex. 777,073 3,874,425 14,847,539 
Oh.” (19-1) 1 5,012,236 040, 
Denver, Col. (21-1) 1,177,785 2,570,396 11,398,400 
5-2) $48,244 1,218,816 2,437,5: 
82) ) nie ; 1941,476 1 _ re 
. (8-0)(A) 798,608 1,650,930 3,784,161 
{47- 442,482 517,066 2,400,000 
vind.” (22-2) 476,674 3,988,952 11,265,372 
Jacksonville, Fla," (11-1)(A)’ 1,013,497 2,026,528 3,808,000 
Mo. (1 346,364 875,040 §,091,058 
Cal, (12-0)(A) 709,81: 1,986, 7,501,378 
Oy Cal, 5,107,313 10,538, 928/548 
Ky." (A 410,381 3,031,941 6,400,000 
, “Moments, Tenn.” (22-2) 1,535,556 2,500, 8,726,456 
, Fla.” 2,000,000 3,700 
; i Mot 2,595.42 11,700, 
, Ala. ) 371,657 766,420 2,433,475 
_ Nashville, Tenn.* (15-2) 681 276 1,699,291 000, 





No, bound Circu- Cost of 
City volumes _ lation operation 
New Haven, Conn. (8-0)(A) 550,000 450,000 1,600,000 
New Geers, La. (11-0)(A) 802,934 1,176,304 3,735,693 
New York (resrch) 7,271,592 780,171 3,737,693 
NYC. brches (82-2)(A) 3,450,962 8,107,362 
Brooklyn” (58-0) 3,885,530 6,970,799 18,759,885 - 
Queens” (59-0)( 4,260,930 6,877,351 25,434,000 
oo Va. (11-1) 748,684 964,340 3,310,923 . 
a. City, Okla.* (13-5) i 2,350,000 7,376,199 
Onin Calif. a 17-3) 778,753 1,633,352 5,868,967 
Omaha, Neb ee Re 1,021 1,690,478 3,652,008 
Philadelphia, f 1-0) 3,038,638 5,205,332 22,379,832 
Praburgh a (A) Ve0ra7s —2sey sea B530.756 
Port Ore.* re 9 1,178,703 3,237,547 5,526,054 
Richmond, Va. (7-2) 696,966 961, 2,771,504 
N.Y. (41-2) 959,207 1,457,210 
= Louis, Mo. (13-2) 1,457,314 1,101,640 6,416,180 
St.Paul, Minn. (11-1) 656,679 1,942,616 4,640,703 
San’ ‘Antonio, Tex." Ye: -3) (A) ,200,000 217,603 6,672,424 
on Diego, Cal, area 1,733,387 4,191,538 7,391,165 
Sra me 1,749,129 2,470,091 9,146,080 
_ San Jose, oo vie 1,250,000 2,800,000 5,800,000 
Syracuse, N 509, 1,189,319 5,655,999 
Tucson, Ariz. a 2) 760,000 3,900,000 7,876,000 
Tulsa, Okla. ( +) 600,000 2,000,000 7,000,000 
Wash. D.C. (26-1) 1,354,564 1,724,846 13,003,000 
Wichita, Kan. (10-0) 854,046 1,224,426 2,853,098 
Yonkers, N.Y, (3-1) 230,347 849,529 3,486,634 











198 Education — World Languages 
The Principal Languages of the World 
Source: Sidney S. Culbert, Guthrie Hall NI-25 — University of Washington = 
Total number of speakers of languages spoken by at least one million persons (midyear 1985) 
Language Millions Language Millions Language Millions 
Airkoane 1S Africa) .. 1.2... 8 tie ( Leech ps dues ae reas Poanrian Aigrenision} 30 
i PLUG ei pdenle. < “e srqule iOKO (See , Atgnamstan). ..... 
< acne. Niches + aig 4 Indonesian (see y-indonesian)- Polish se eke 40 
Amharic (Ethiopia). . 2.22.22: 0) "Ralls. cee. CaS eth 3.68) APortuguite.. .cs5 ache waa 161 
Bos ete in 2 eae ae Nenana: “saan ee 121 ’ (Southem das - 
Assamese! (inci). : ; ft ‘8 a aa renee cee reed Poke (mainly Afghanistan)... > ~~ 20 
ra ivia; Peru)... .. .. PEGE lio, eewit in vie 1 
Averbaljant (USSR; Iran)... 8 Kenarese (see Kari) a ape (S. America)... -.., saa 
eee ee a is Kanuri or (Wa Sentral Africa); |: 8 (S.Central Africa) | 217 
Spry Ea a Rashmi eee eee ee 3 Rundi (S; Central Africa) «- -< ee 
Batak (Indonesia). ......... 2 Kasai (is Fe : (Great Russian only) 
Bemba (S. Central Africa)... at na 8 ited A 2 Samar-Leyte (Philippines) . . . . . 2 
Bengali (Bangladesh; India)’ |: 166 Khmer (Kampuchea) . -. .. - - Sango (Central Africa)... .... 2 
Berber? (N. Africa) kikuya (or Ge ongo, nee) 3  Santali(india)...-....,... 4 
BIH nee = 4 Kaenundu (see Meundu-xinbundk) Sepedi (see Sotto, Northern) 
Bisaya (see Cebuano, Panaystligaynon, Kirghe (USSR). =... 2 | eee ee) cen oe 
and Samar-Leyte) Haase Voie | nal od As. &. or Bnone (GE, Attics) 07 kere 5 
Bugi (Indonesia)... ...-.... 3 Reotal ‘ (inch) Pe eee es > — Siamese (see Thai) 
Penatanaes sot Saat ea 9 DOOD ies genes casi Sindhi (India; Stee a 11 
poneans) oe Ss {Kurdish (S.W. of Caapian'Sea) :: = Semajese(StLanka).- ==. 18 
Byelorussian (mainly USSR).... 9 Heh (or anita eee 1 ‘ug ata) © 
f 03 (Laos, Asia)......--.. 3  Somali(E.Africa).......... 
Genarese eae (98 Kannada Latvian for Latah) «22. 2 Sotho, Northem (S Afioa). 22. 3 
Gatalan (Spain; Frence; Andorra). 6 Cipaluiga airy (21211) ay een 
etree caer da (see Ganda) Swahili (& Affca). 022s 37 
Chuang? (China : ney - bard ie Mee “ SRE aed Taken 9 
Coy ern nest fe ope, < BaMbani ceecseess omen eee a4 
Macedonian (Yugosiavia) ..... 2 Tamil ; Srilanka)... 2... 61 
OSES Hct J Sins ane Bg ar ee ope ee 9” Tatar (or Kazan-Turkic)(USSR) - 7 
Dayak (Borneo)... 1.1... 1 Malus (Si Anica) 5 Toes trae) ms 
Oubah (see Netheriancish) ‘E.Africa).........- 8  Telugu(India)...........s 
: (Madagascar) . 405), THORS it aoe ee ee 43 
Edo (W. Africa)... 5-2... a, 1 Malay: -» 125. Thonga(S.E. Africa) -....... 1 
STS RNS Shania ote ented 3 Malayalam (india) S90 hele so acc aes foe 6 
age ale aR vee rs So 415. Malinke-Bambara-Dyula (Africa) . 8 Tigrinya (Ethiopia). ......... 4 
Espanta ee 1 Mandarin{China).......... 771 Tiv (E. Central Nigeria) { Dee 2 
eM i aM : Maral (nc 55 i ta oo 60° Tong (China) SS 
Ewe (W. Africa)... 20. ee 3 sleep iran)... 1S. ere ) - TaN eds} Aideaye ceo. ek ae 4 
iu (Umbundu Da Hew acclaim al w Bene 
Feng Buu w. Africa). pee te 4 Mibundu (Kimbundu group)(Angola) 2 Tu ie oc ee 80 
Flemish (see Netherlandish) a syria (Sierra ley eres he Tan A ds De a ; 
Foie (W. Africa) aoe. ne AO Mac rd Meo) Asi) Nov stil arg Cte). oe. 6 
( 3 hikidoneala 23s Uipainion & (mainly Vine 42 
Galla(seeOromo) Moldavian (inc. with Romanian) f 
Ganda(e eae). Ait)... Mongol ee ai) ui ace) ss 9 
nla el eae Ne IE EE NERD mg Viemadieeh: fe ie ue 50 
ee (Ls 2) MOOR een se We 2 Mossi (or Moré)(W. Africa)... . . 3 Visayan (see Cebuano, Panay- 
peo ( VO Sa At PROMS ci aie ie Ndongo {see ) Hiligaynon, and canara 
Soeitunjeriea:..- | REG EES wcarany 3 returnees meme 
tle BARA 9 a Neale (or Lingsla)(atrca) 3 wu(Ching). 2220 T2T 86 
Hakka (China)... s+. => > LS Ma Aa i Xhosa (S.Africa) ......---- 6 
Hani (SE Asia). 11. 11. 1 -Sukuma (S.E. Africa) 2 
Haves QW. and Central Africa) 28 Nyanja (S.E. Africa). .-...... 3 Yao SE: Agia) = ON. cc vere 1 
Hoge 22ST TITLES a7 Qraon feee Kurukhy - aise ce : 
oe Ene § Yoruba W. Africa)... 0... 16 
Hungarian (or Magyar). ....-. 14 PM aca F 
(bibio (see Efik) bos ieee rue : ate Aiea ee 7 
Ibo (or igbo)(W. Africa)... . - . - 14 pte 
aw (WW. Africa)... .. 20000. 2 
fla saa ida ga hye pm ped en Here considered a of dialects. (3) See Mandarin, 
wa Min and Hakka, The * “national, ornconvron n sa Standardiced form of Mandarin 
SP Ela a ae eine Sag ee ee 
Urdu. (5) Thai includes Central, Southwestern, Northern and Northeastem Thal, The distnetion between Northeastern Thai and Lao is 
gene i Bhd istic. (6) Yidaish is usually considered a variant of German. ats henge ebvae il yelp ou a 
. a highly: literature, and is written in Hebrew characters. (7) A group of fects with about 11 million speakers. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Popular and Electoral Vote, 1980 and 1984 


Source: News Election Service 


, - 1980 1984 
| Electoral Vote Democrat Republican Indep. Electoral Vote Democrat Republican | 
States |Carter Reagan Carter Reagan Anderson | Mondale Apeue Mondale Reagan 


Ala... . 0 9. 636,730 654,192 16,481 0 551,899 872,849 
Alas. . - 0 3 41,842 86,112 11,156 0 3 62,007 138,377 
Ariz... . 0 6 246,843 529,688 76,952 0 7 333,854 681,416 
Pcie. 20 6 398,041 403,164 22,468 0 6 338,646 534,774 
Cal... . 0 45 3,083,652 4,524,835 739,832 0 47 3,815,947 5,305,410 
Col... . 0 4 368,009 652,264 130,633 0) 8 454,975 821,817 
Conn... 0 8 541,732 677,210 171,807 0 8 569,597 890,877 
Del... 0 Kc] 105,754 111,252 16,288 0 3 101,656 152,190 
Bhtin 3 0 130,231 23,313 16,131 3 0 180,408 29,009 
Fide eas 0 17 1,419,475 2,046,951 189,692 0 21 1,448,344 2,728,775 
eet: ele 0 890,733 654,168 36,055 0 12 706,628 1,068,722 
PIAL or 2 4 0 135,879 130,112 32,021 0 4 147,098 184,934 
ats -% 0 4 110,192 290,699 27,058 0 4 108,510 297,523 
Thies Soe it) 26 1,981,413 2,358,094 346,754 0 24 2,086,499 2,707,103 
leo Ra 0 13 844,197 1,255,656 111,639 0 12 841,481 1,377,230 
| aaa 0 8 508,672 676,026 115,633 ie) 8 605,620 703,088 
Kan. .. 0 7 326,150 566,812 68,231 0 7 332,471 674,646 
Mt Tan 0 9 617,417 635,274 31,127 0 9 536,756 815,345 
BONA 1-0 0 10 708,453 792,853 26,345 0 10 651,586 1,037,299 
Me... . ie) 4 220,974 238,522 53,327 9 4 214,515 336,500 
MGey.- <ancmh: 0 726,161 680,606 119,537 0 10 787,935 879,918 
Mass.. . 0 14 1,053,802 1,056,223 382,539 te) 13 1,239,606 1,310,936 
Mich. . . 0 21 1,661,532 1,915,225 275,223 te) 20 1,529,638 2,251,571 
Minn... 10 0 954,173 873,268 174,997 10 0 1,036,364 1,032,603 
Miss. . 0 7 429,281 441,089 12,036 te) iy, 352,192 582,377 
Mo... . 0 12 931,182 1,074,181 77,920 0 11 848,583 1,274,188 
Mon. . . ie) 4 118,032 206,814 29,281 0 4 146,742 232,450 
Neb. .. 0 5 166,424 419,214 44,854 19) 5 187,475 459,135 
Nev. . . 0 3 66,666 155,017 17,651 0 4 91,655 188,770 
is a Ree 0 4 108,864 221,705 49,693. 0 4 120,377 267,051 
NJ... ORs 1,147,364 1,546,557 234,632 0 16 1,261,323 1,933,630 _ 
NIM... 0 4 167,826 250,779 29,459 0 5 201,769 307,101 ~ 
eves. sf Oo 4 2,728,372 2,893,831 467,801 0 36 3,119,609 3,664,763 
NC... 0 13 875,635 915,018 52,800 ie) 13 824,287 1,346,481 
N@ a 0 3 79,189 193,695 23,640 0 3 104,429 200,336 
lo RS 0 25 1,352,414 ~ 2,206,545 254,472 0 23 1,825,440 2,678,559 
Okla. . . 0 8 402,026 695,570 38,284 0 8 385,080 861,530 
Ore... . 0 6 456,890 571,044 112,389 0 7 536,479 685,700 
Pastas 0 27 1,933,540 2,261,872 292,921 ie) 25 2,228,131 2,584,323 
Buk aes 4 0 198,342 154,393 59,819 0 4 197,106 212,080 
Ra Gre s,s 0 8 428,220 439,277 13,868 0 8 344,459 615,539 
Res 9) 4 103,855 198,343 21,431 9 3) 116,113 , 200,267 
Tenn... . te) 10 783,051 787,361 35,991 0 11 711,714 990,212 
TeX... 0 26 1,881,147 2,510,705 111,613 0 29 1,949,276 3,433,428 
bess, 5 0 4 124,266 439,687 30,284 0 5 155,369 469,105 
iy Sage a 0 3 81,952 94,628 31,761 0 med) 95,730 135,865 
VO. yaa 0 12 752,174 989,609 95,418 0 12 796,250 1,337,078 
Wash. . 0 9 650,193 865,244 185,073 0 10 798,352 1,051,670 
W.Va... > 6 0 367,462 334,206 31,691 0 6 328,125 405,483 
Wis... . te) 11 - 981,584 1,088,845 - 160,657 0 11 995,740 1,198,584 
Wyo, .. 0 3 49,427 110,700 12,072 0 3 53,370 133,241 
Total.. 49 489 13 525 37,457,215 54,281,858 


35,481,435 43,899,248 5,719,437 
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Presidential Election Returns by Counties 
All results are official, Results for New England states are for selected cities or towns due to unavailability of county results. Totals are 


Source: News Election Service 





always statewide, 
Alabama 
1984 

n Oe. 
3,368 6,350 

414 7272 26.964 
65 4501 5459 
22 2167 3,487 
57 3738 8,508 
29 3537 1,697 
59 3641 4.941 
433 12,752 23,291 
122 5302 8,024 
63 3028 ©3205 
60 3924 ~ 8243 
22 3373 3.960 
55 4452, 6282 
34 1456 3,432 
34 1,238 3,259 
189 4370 10,858 
209 11,008 9,530 
29 2.737 ©3538 
19 1781 2,585 
110 3812 9,944 
39 1904 3.261 
228 7988 14,782 
134 3215 10,319 
431 10955 9,585 
107 7212 12,008 
171 4198 11,694 
87 3853 «8,694 
358 19074 19243 
47 2533 4,654 
51 4601 5,304 
67 2330 «6 208 
16 3675 1,361 
56 3.288 © 2,601 
18 2231 3,952 
184 6488 20,834 
156 7635 (6,730 
3509 107.506 156,262 
16 1910 3,943 
431 12907 15,354 
€4 4866 = 4,466 
643 9077 16,757 
183 5410 8,423 
15 567 «1,629 
36 7857 1.543 
2246 26,889  §0,428- 
35 48t1 $261 
61 $918 = 674 
283 7704 12,330 
1,333 47,282 81923 
43 3,725 «$817 
985 31206 43,428 
457 11,324 24,103 
28 3731 2,600 
61 3586 4,685 
83 3541 6,231 
2,439 © 4,940 

137 7610 6,654 
121 4,000 10,408 
407 5884 21,858 
45 4478 = BANS 
140 8480 14,067 
4458 9,045 

1 28,075 

82 10591. 12,652 
is Bes 97 
39 2624 «6,845 
16481 551,899 672,849 

Alabama Vote Since 1936 

1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon, Rep., 35,358; Col- 
vin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com., 679; ¢, Union, 549; 


Thomas, Soc., 242. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 250,726; Willkie, Rep., 42,174; Bab- 
son, Proh., 698; Browder, Com. .» 509; Thomas, Soc., 100. 
1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 198,918; Dewey, Rep., 44,540; 

Watson, Proh., 1,095; Thomas, Soc. «» 190. 
1948, Thurmond, States’ Rights, 171,443; Dewey, Rep., 
40,930; Wallace, Prog., 1,522; Watson, Proh., 1,085, 


1952, Eisenhower, as Pe Stevenson, Dem., 275,075; 


Hamblen, Proh., 1, 


1956, Stevenson, Dem., 290,844; Eisenhower, Rep. 195,694; 
Independent electors, 20,323, — 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 324,050; Nixon, Rep., 237,981; 
Faubus, States’ Rights, 4,367; Decker, Proh., 2,106; 
King, Afro-Americans, 1,485; scattering, 236. 

1964, Dem. 209,848 (electors unpledged); Goldwater, Rep., 
479,085; scattering, 105. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 146,923; Humphrey, Dem., 196,579; 
Wallace, 3d party, 691,425; Munn, Proh., 4,022. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 728,701; McGovern, Dem.; 219,108 plus 
37,815 Natl. Demo. Party of Alabama; Schmitz, Conser- 
vative, 11,918; Munn., Proh., 8,551. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 659,170; Ford, Rep., 504,070; Maddox, 
Am. Ind., 9,198; Bubar, Proh., 6,669; Hall, Com., 1,954; 
MacBride, Libertarian, 1,481. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 654,192; Carter, Dem., 636,730; Ander- 
son, Independent, 16,481; Rarick, Amer. Ind., 15,010; 
Clark, Libertarian,.13,318; Bubar, Statesman, 1,743; Hall, 
Com., 1,629; DeBerry, Soc. Work., 1,303; McReynolds, 
Socialist, 1,006; Commoner, Citizens, 517. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 872,849; itera Dem., 551,899; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 9,504. 








Alaska 
1980 1984 
District (0) rc 0] (D) ®@ 
No. 1 1,772 3473 440 2937 5,256 
No. 2 1256 1,612 329 1857 2,645 
No.3 1354 2,019 346 1561 2.540 
No.4 3A99 5.345 1,282 5203 7,322 
No.5... 973 2847 288 2896 «8,188 
No.6 . 1316 5,008 402 1261 2,883 
No.7 . 2620 4,311 676 1599 «4,363 
» No.8 . 2860 7,432 737 2752 8,603 
No.9 1,164 2,363 342 3,186 = 8 364 
No. 10 2778 7,659 849 3034 7,634 
No, 11 3308 = «9,741 1,016 2621 5,176 
No. 12 . - 2456 7,450 829 4063 «5,348 
No. 13. 4808 6,170 479 2616 8,108 
No. 14. 644——«41,473 254 2843 7,465 
No. 15 . 710 892 213 2749 «© 8,993 
No. 16 1,083 869 204 2935 =—«9.842 
No. 17 1,623 720 280 1014 «3,793 
No. 18 . 1327 769 193 967 4858 
No. 19. 1,168 2255 267 1,905 3,880 
No. 20 . 5310 11673 1,304 2914 6,538 
No. 21. 1022 1,010 223 2433 «3,629 
No. 22 1,193 1,084 202 1319 2075 
No. 23 ~ = = 1546 2,165 
NNo.24 . = — - 1473-2324 
No.25 - - _ 1825 2,004 
No. 26 . — - _ 1216 ©3019 
No. 27 . - - — 1,252 3,270 
Tol auaees : 41,842. 86,112 11,155 62,007 138,377 
Alaska Vote Since 1960 


1960, Kennedy, Dem., 29,809; Nixon, Rep. 30,953. 

1964, Johnson; Dem., 44,329; Goldwater, Rep., 22,930. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 37,600; Humphrey, Dem., 35,411; 
Wallace, 3d party, 10,024. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 55,349; McGovern, Dem., 32,967; 
Schmitz, American, 6,903. 

1976, Carter, bien 44,058; Ford, Rep., 71,555; MacBride, 
Libertarian, 6,7: 

1980, Reagan, te 86,112; Carter, Dem., 41,842; Clark, 


Libertarian, 18,479; Anderson, Ind., 11,1555 Write-in, i 


857. 
1984, Reagan, Rep., 138,377; Mondale, Dem., 62,007; Berg- 
- land, Libertarian, 6,378. 
‘Arizona 
1980 
ir “a Mondale 

Apache. .....- 3917 5,991 495 

Cochise....... 7,028 13951 1,656 9.671 16,405 
Coconine...... 7,832 44,613 2815 14,528 17,581 








656 6,509 
268 3,080 


5,247 
150 1,963 1,801 
1,502. 2,787 
98,975 154,833 411,902 
978 7.436 17,364 
710 8017 11,979 
25,294 91,585 123,830 
1,346 11,923 16,464 
482 2,469 3.855 
1,754 9,609 24,802 
1373 6458 13,848 
76,9 999,854 681,416 
Arizona Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon, Rep., 33,433; 
nes Union, 3,307; Colvin, Proh., 384; Thomas, Soc., 


ise, Roosevelt, Dem,, 95,267; Willkie, Rep., 54,030; Bab- 
son, Proh., 742, 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 56,287; 
Watson, Proh., 421. 


1948, Truman, Dem., 95,251; Dewey, Rep., 77,597; Wallace, 


real 3,310; Watson, Proh., 786; Teichert, Soc.-Labor, 


1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 152,042; Stevenson, Dem., 108,528. 


1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 176,990; Stevenson, Dem., 112,880; 
Andrews,"Ind. 303. 


1960, gel ag Dem., 176,781; Nixon, Rep., 221,241; Hass, 
Soc. Labor, 469, 








1964, Johnson, Dem., 237,753; Goldwater, Rep., 242,535; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 482. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 266,721; Humphrey, Dem., 170,514; 
Wallace, 3d party, 46,573; "McCarthy, New Party, 2,751; 
Halstead, Soc. Worker, 85; Cleaver, Peace and reedom, 
217; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 75. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 402,812; McGovern, Dem., 198,540; 
Schmitz, Amer., 21,208; Soc. Workers, 30,945. (Due to 
ballot peculiarities in 3 counties (particularly Pima), thou- 
sands of voters cast ballots for the Socialist Workers 
Party and one of the major candidates, Court ordered 
both votes counted as official, 

1976, Carter, Dem., 295,602; Ford, Rep., 418,642; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 19,229; MacBride, Libertarian, 7,647; Camejo, 
an NS od 928; Anderson, Amer., 564; Maddox, Am. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 529,688; Carter, Dem., 246,843; Ander- 
son, Ind., 76,9 2; Clark, Libertarian, 18,784; De Berry, 
Soc. Workers, 1,100; Commoner, Citizens, 551; Hall, 
Com., 25; Griswold, Workers World, 2. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 681,416; Mondale, Dem., 333,854; 

Bergland, Libertarian, 10,585. 


ysis 

Ri And Mondal ee 

A lerson londale le! 
a e 
93 31 4,804 
gees tea 0BWRT 

i 1 
18890 1,018 7388 24,206 
6,778 429 3,366 7,981 
1,650 66 2,319 2,690 
896 52 1,058 1,474 
4,273 298 2,263 5.041 
2,239 26 9,407 2,502 
2,743 215 4,638 4,105 
3,091 121 $,279 3,767, 
4,042 204 3,172 5,769 
1,124 36 1,378 1,773 
5,259 107 3,680 6526 
4,145 232 3,742 §,049 
11,010 708 8,035 14,047 
8,542 245 . 3071 9,551 
6,248 185 6,520 6,663 
2,895 89 2,701 3,917 
1,596 74 2,035 2,961 
2,057 7 2.918 2,696 
2,272 V7 2,638 3,407 
7,544 769 7,169 11,595 
Ca a ee 
15,739 1,042 11,484 = .21,213 
2,007 102 2,148 3,167 
4,514 219 4,730 6,179 
te 
2,386 63 1,746 3,079 
6,076 276 AMS 7428 
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201 
2,266 160 2346 2,726 
3.191 174 4.038 3,901 
10,697 802 18,082 14,514 
3,619 187 3,056 4,720 
1,756 47 1,695 2,290 
31245 117 2594 4,039 
Wahl 47 2541 2,101 
1,243 56 2,406 —-+1,860 
2272 a1 2,090 3,155 
4511 168 3206 5,668 
5,619 246 4636 8425 
9,180 126 2183 3616 
9,059 160 1945 3.545 
6,770 105 4686 8,302 
7,170 234 7.548 10,180 
2,027 82 2413 2,508 
1,585 86 11497 .2,221 
4,697 50 1783 2,952 
2,423 100 1414 2,749 
4,329 248 5858 «6,700 
1,459 73 1,404 = -2,047 
4,270 163 5946 4,686 
1,916 58 1443 (2.665 
4,040 153 3906 5,622 
1993 139 2101 5,181 
7.217 471 5082 10,667 
1,855 64 1,437 2.407 
52,125 4,657 54,237 77,851 
2579 125 2507 3,188 
4,485 132 4,866 5,378 
8,330 643 5977 14,709 
2,228 92 1,608 3,066 
2,459 101 19138 2.819 
23.403 ‘1,029 8,688 27,595 
2.502 97 1,942 9902 
3,420 160 2492 ° 4,302 
1,793 133 1,654 2,325 
9;401 313 6208 12,393 
9,090 153 2529 4,060 
20,788 «1,737 11.319 24,999 
8,079 309 6.603 12.566 
1,204 74 2055 1,675 
3.187 181 2.679 4,051 
403,164 22,468 338,646 534,774 
Arkansas Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem. 146,765; Landon, Rep., 32,039; 
rs Soc., 446; Browder, Com., 164; Lemke, Union, 


aa Roosevelt, Dem., 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 42,121; Bab- 
son, Proh., 793; Thomas, Soc., 305. 
1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 


148,965; Dewey, Rep., 63,551; 
Thomas, Soc, 438. 


_ 1948, Truman, Dem., 149,659; Dewey, Rep., 50,959; Thur- 


mond, States’ Rights, 40,068; Thomas, Soc., 1,037; 
» Wallace, Prog., 751; Watson, Proh., 1. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 177,155; Stevenson, Dem., 226,300; 
Hamblen, Proh., 886; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
458; Hass, Soc. Labor, 1. : 

1956, Stevenson, Dem., 213,277; Eisenhower, Rep., 186,287; 
Andrews, Ind., 7,008. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 215,049; Nixon, Rep., 184,508; Nat'l. 
States’ Rights, 28,952. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 314,197; Goldwater, Rep., 243,264; 
Kasper, Nat’). States Rights, 2,965. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 189,062; Humphrey, Dem., 184,901; 
Wallace, 3d party, 235,627. 

1972, Nixon, ape 445,751; MeGovern, Dem., 198,899; 
Schmitz, Amer. , 3,016. 

1976, Carter, Dem,, 498,604; Ford, Rep., 267,903; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 639; Anderson, Amer., 389. 

1980, Ri an, Ri .» 403,164; Carter, Dem., 398,041; Ander- 
son, Ind., 22,468; Clark, Libertarian, 8,970; Commoner, 
erred 2,345; Bubar, Statesman, 1,350; Hall, Comm,, 

1984, Reagan, Rep. 534,774; Mondale, Dem., 338,646; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 2,220. 


California 
1980 1984 
County ( @ 0 nl 
Alameda. ..... 2or'yeo 158,531 ihn arian 190, 
1 254 50 194 264 
§,401 788 4,166 6,970 
38,188 6,108 25,126 44,836 
6,054 776 3,919 7,399 
2,897 325 1,715 3,362 
144,112 28,209 197,941 167,797 
4,016 486 2. 3,989 


Seo! ses’ me : 
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3,287 13969 26,800 
10,727 83,416 101,156 
537 2480 5,994 
5,440 24870 27,495 
1,203 8231 13,816 
515 2348 = SBI 
5,799 46523 85,872 
901 7317 13,387 
1,157 6.292 10.281 
543 3253 5,338 
175,882 1,114,578 1,370,813 
1013 8701 | 13,859 
13/805 56,798 55,845 
458 2121 3571 
2,747 14,172 16,107 
2316 16875 25,003 
233 1219 2.995 
302 944 «2.630 
8,008 99,676 54,440 
4218 18236 © 25,715 
2.235 10941 19.440 
55209 200477 615,099 
4.356 20527 565 
783 3709 5,079 
16362 99,853 178.397 
29655. 153450 197.957 
552 3454 5530 
19.106 114710 217,556 
67491 «251.134 487.362 
29365 190,396 88,683 
8,416 53.441 81,084 
8,407. 26626 48,331 
27,985 120853 193.912 
14,786 49505 85,458 
65,481 224,032 280,425 
10'590 47.240 39,862 
3,220 19,178 32,854 
156 781 «178 
1,269 7,130 40544 
6,713 41,435 867 
14,068 69383 74,014 
7,134 36599 54,085 
1,089 5526 14.425 
1014 6511 11,536 
506 2204 «3.525 
9.244 27,707 50,262 
1,290 7212 10376 
14887 64623 146,647 
6,669 25264 23,604 
4.896 878 4998 9.265 
. 3,083,661 asouese 739,833 3,815,947 5,305,410 
California Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,766,836; Landon, Rep., 836,431; 
Colvin, Proh., 12,917; Thomas, Soc., 11,325; Browder, 
Com., 10,877. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,877,618; Willkie, Rep., 1,351,419; 

~ Thomas, Prog., 16,506; Browder, Com.; 13,586; Babson, 
Proh., 9,400. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,988,564; Dewey, Rep., 1,512,965; 
Watson, Proh., 14,770; Thomas, Soc., 3,923; Teichert, 
Soc. Labor, 327. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 1,913,134; Dewey, Rep., 1,895,269; 
Wallace, Prog., 190,381; Watson, Proh., 16,926; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,459; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 1,228; Teichert, 
Soc. Labor, 195; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 133. ” 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 2,897,310; Stevenson, Dem., 
2,197,548; Hallinan, Prog., 24,106; Hamblen, Proh., 
15,653; MacArthur, (Fenny Ticket), 3, 326; (Kellems 
Ticket) 178; Hass, Soc. Labor, 273; Hoopes, Soc., 206; 
scattered, 3,249. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 3,027,668; Stevenson, Dem., 
2,420,136; Holtwick, Proh., 11,119; Andrews, Constitu- 
tion, 6,087; Hass, Soc, Labor, 300; Hoopes, Soc., 123; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 96; Smith, Christian Nat’l., 8. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 3,224,099; Nixon, Rep., 3,259,722; 
Decker, Proh., 21, 106; Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,051. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 4,171,877; Goldwater, Rep., 
2,879,108; Hass, Soc. Labor, 489; DeBerry, Soc. Worker, 
378; Munn, Proh., 305; Hensley, Universal, 19. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 3,467,664; Humphrey, Dem., 3,244,318; 
Wallace, 3d party, 487,270; Peace and Freedom party, 
27,707; McCarthy, Alternative, 20,721; Gregory, write-in, 
3,230; Mitchell, Com., 260; Munn, Proh., 59; Blomen, 
Soc. Labor, 341; Soeters, Defense, 17. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 4,602,096; McGovern, Dem., 3,475,847; 
Schmitz, Amer., 232,554; Spock, Peace and Freedom, 
55,167; Hall, Com., 373; Hospers, Libertarian, 980; 








Munn, Pro; 53; Fisher, Soc. Labor, 197; Jenness, Soc. 
Workers, 574; Green, Universal, 21. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 3,742,284; Ford, Rep., 3,882,244; Mac- 
Bride, Libertarian, 56,388; Maddox, Am. Ind., 51,098; 
Wright, People's, 41,731; Camejo, Soc. Workers, 17,259; 
Hail, Com., 12,766; write-in, McCarthy, 58,412; other 
write-in, 4,935. 

1980, Reagan, Rep. 4,524,858; Carter, Dem., 3,083,661; An- 
derson, Ind., 739,833; Clark, Libertarian, 148,434; Com- 
monet, Ind. 61,063; Smith, Peace & Freedom, 18,116; Ra- 
rick, Amer. Ind., 9,856, 

1984, Reagan, Rep. 5,305,410; Mondale, Dem., 3,815,947; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 48,400. 


nt ae 


Colorado 
1980 1984 
oo Oe 
42,916 8,342 35,285 © 95,092 
2.601 289 1,720 2.953 
79594 15,329 99,891 -107,558 
1,252 83 584 4,557 
1,999 106 580. 1,908 
1,206 164 859 1,314 
40698 13,712 42,195 53,535 
3,327 432 1.779 3,680, 
. 816 76 307 892 
1,784 402 1089 2,151 
1,597 90 1553 1,669 
489 997 621 
926 $7 517 993 
674 59 241 832 
6,179 455 2835 6 678 
398 28,610 110,200 105,096 
615 32 178 667 
8,126 1,058 3.011 12,249 
3,061 906 2,032 4,500 
2,107 238 802 2,605 
66,199 7.886 28,185 88,377 
7,162 731 3895 8,250 
5,416 978 3076 7,111 
694 175 634 
2,133 413 1,017 
2,756 704 1,424 3,100 
232 13 98 310 
4,258 146 1,602. 1,581 
673 80 191 
97,008 19,530 53,700 124,496 
754 61 
2,622 185 78 = 2762 
1375 289 1924 4,364 
7.281 1537 4040 _ 8719 
36240 8,887 49,883 
2.917 278 3670 2.892 
1,535 175 587. 1,661 
5,238 588 2.155 
22,686 2,004 9938 23,736 
271 4 17 333 
3,344 929 1228 3,630 
4,120 275 1685 4,759 
6685 635 2864 = 7,162. 
5209 693 2,331 . 6,097 
4801 572 3.005 5,378 
813 129 366 914 
1,623 293 782 «2,044 
4,488 193 651 ‘1,688 
2,153 1,128 2293 (8,117 
9,115 340 1,467 Ki) 
20770 «3,102 27,126 834 
1,971 143 = 484 131 
; 2.844 185 1,108 122 
eae ate 1944 $574 920 2051 4,239 
bees $931,124 ra) 867-4201 
146 268 94 183 320 
651 774 297 654 633 
438 1,151. 100 4291446 
1.285 2,027 845 1,588 © 9,253 
B02 2.457 322 1,043 3,460 
568 2,007 160 568 2,080 
11,433 23,901 4,308 13,863 34,23 
1043 3,220 319 1121 3.494 
967,973 652,264 190,633 454,975 821,817 
Colorado Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 295,081; Landon, Rep., 181,267; 
Lemke; Union, 9,962; Thomas, Soc., 1,593; Browder, 

Com., 497; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 336. : 

1940; Roosevelt, Dem., 265,554; Willkie, pig 279,576; 
Thomas, Soc., 1,899; Babson, Proh., 1,597; Browder, 
Com., 378. 
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1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 234,331; Dewey, Rep., 268,731; Delaware 

Thomas, Soc., 1,977. 1984 
1948, Truman, Dem: 267,288; Dewey, Rep., 239,714; R And dal R 

i “Wallace, Prog., 6,115; Thomas, Soc., 1,678; Dobbs, Soc. Sire ea ane 
Workers, 228: Teichert, Soc. Labor, 214. 12,884 14,882 1,831 11,789 24,531 
| 1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 379,782; Stevenson, Dem., 245,504; ep ae ‘ 13608 "e2ar 
po ad Cee tee bor Tabenaee Prog., 1,919; 1) 105;754 114,252 16,288 ~=—« 101,656 152,190 
| 1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 394,479; Stevenson, Dem., 263,997; Delaware Vote Since 1936 

| 8; Andrews, Ind., 759; Hoopes, Soc., 1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 69,702; Landon, Rep. 54,014; 


Hass, Soc. Lab., 3, 
$31. 


1960, Kennedy, Dem., 330,629; Nixon, Rep., 402,242; Hass, 

Soc. Labor, 2,803; Dobbs, Soc, Workers, 572... 

| 1964, Johnson, Dem., 476,024; Goldwater, Rep., 296,767; 

_ Hass, Soc. Labor, 302; DeBerry, Soc. Worker, 2,537; 

_ Munn, Proh., 1,356. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 409,345; Humphrey, Dem., 335,174; 

_ Wallace, 3d party, 60,813; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 3,016; 
Gregory, New-party, 1,393; Munn, Proh., 275; Halstead, 

Soc. Worker, 235. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 597,189; McGovern, Dem., 329,980; 
Fisher, Soc. Labor, 4,361; Hospers, Libertarian, 1,111; 
Hall, Com., 432; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 555; Munn, 
ro 467; Schmitz, Amer., 17,269; Spock, Peoples, 

1976, Carter, Dem., 460,353; Ford, Rep., 584,367; McCar- 

_ thy, Ind., 26, 107; MacBride, Libertarian, 5, 330; Bubar, 
Proh., 2,882. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 652,264; Carter, Dem., 367,973; Ander- 
son, Ind., 130,633; Clark, Libertarian, 25,744; Commoner, 
Citizens, 5,614; Bubar, Statesman, 1,180; Pulley, Socialist, 

520; Hall, Com., 487. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 821,817; Mondale, Dem., 454,975; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 11,257. 


Connecticut 
1980 1984 
Carter jan Anderson Mondale ~ Ri 
2. ( ( (0) ( 
23, 19,185 2F 24,332 24,256 
27,657 8,138 3,441 er 927 11,621 
15,649 10,292 3, 4,608 13,723 
648 14,388 3,930 by 518 16,483 
11,785 16,696 3,284 12,509 22,447 
17,633 23,250 4,669 19,432 29,167 
17,992 19,464 3,853 18,217 24,764 
14,662 16,590 6807. 16,662 20,517 
541,732 677,210 171,807 569, 597 





Connecticut Vote Since 1936 

1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, Rep., 278,685; 
Lemke, Union, 21, 805; Thomas, Soc., 5,683; Browder, 
Com., 1,193. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621; Willkie, Rep., 361,021; 
Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, "Soc. Labor, 971; Willkie, 
Union, 798. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 435,146; Dewey, Rep., 390,527; 
Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,220. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep., 437,754; 
Wallace, Prog,, 13,713; Thomas, Soc., ie? Teichert, 
Soc. Labor, 1,184; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 606. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 611,012; Stevenson, Dem., 481,649; 
Hoopes, Soc., 2,244; Hallinan, Peoples, 1,466; Hass, Soc. 

. Labor, 535; write-in, 5. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 711,837; Stevenson, Dem., 405,079; 
scattered, 205, 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 657,055; Nixon, Rep., 565,813. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 826,269; Goldwater, Rep., 390,996; 

' scattered, 1,313. i 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 556,721; Humphrey, Dem., 621,561; 
‘Wallace, 3d party, 76,650; scattered, 1,300. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 810,763; McGovern, Dem., 555,498; 
Schmitz, Amer., 17,239; scattered, 777. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 647,895; Ford, » 719,261; Maddox, 
cite Wallace Party, 7,101; La ouche, U.S. Labor, 
2 . 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 677,210; Carter, Dem., 541,732; Ander- 

son, Ind., 171,807; Clark, Libertarian, 8,570; Commoner, 
_ Citizens, 6,130; scattered, 836, 
1984, nae Fie 890,877; ore 569,597. 








rags Union, 442; Thomas, Soc., 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 74,559; Willkie, Rep., 61,440; Bab- 
son, Proh., 220; Thomas, Soc., 115. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 68,166; Dewey, Rep., 56,747; 
Watson, Proh., 294, Thomas, Soc., 154. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 67,813; Dewey, Rep., 69,688; Wallace, 
Prog., 1,050; Watson, Proh., 343; Thomas, Soc., 250; Tei- 
chert, Soc, Labor, 29. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 90,059; Stevenson, Dem., 83,315; 


179; Browder, Com., 


Hass, Soc. Labor, 242; Hamblen, Proh., 234; Hallinan, 


Prog., 155; Hoopes, Soc., 20. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 98,057; Stevenson, Dem., 79,421; 
Oltwick, Proh., 400; Hass, Soc. Labor, 110. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 99,590; Nixon, =. 96,373; Faubus, 
States’ Rights, 354; Decker, Proh., 284; Hass, Soc. La- 
bor, 82. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 122,704; Goldwater, Rep:, 78,078; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 113; Munn, Proh., 425. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 96,714; Humphrey, Dem., 89,194; 
Wallace, 3d party, 28,459, 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 140,357; McGovern, Dem., 92,283; 
Schmitz, Amer., 2,638; Munn, Proh., 238. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 122,596; Ford, Rep., 109, 831; McCar- 
thy, non-partisan, 2,437; Anderson, Amer,, 5; 
LaRouche, es Labor, 136; Bubar, Proh., 103; Levin, 
Soc. Labor, 86. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 111,252; Carter, Dem., 105,754; Ander- 
son, Ind., 16,288; Clark, Libertarian, 1,974; Greaves, 
American, 400. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 152,190; Mondale, Dem., 101,656; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 268. 


District of Columbia 


1980 1984 
eee ee me 
Totals ....... woth 23,313 16,131 180,408. 29, 


District of Columbia Vote Since 1964 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 169,796; Goldwater, Rep., 28,801. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 31,012; Humphrey, Dem., 139,566. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 35,226; McGovern, Dem., 127,627; 
Reed, Soc. Workers, 316; Hall, Com., 252. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 137,818; Ford, Rep., 27,873; Camejo, 
Soc. Workers, 545; MacBride, Libertarian, 214; Hali, 
Com., 219; LaRouche, U.S. Labor, 157. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 23,313; Carter, Dem., 130,231; Ander- 
son, Ind., 16,131: Commoner, Citizens, 1, 826; Clark, Lib- 
ertarian, 1,104; Hall, Com., 369; De Berry, ’Soc. Work., 
173; Griswold, "Workers World, 52; write-ins, 690, 

1984, ‘Mondale, Dem., 180,408; Reagan, Rep., 29,009; Berg- 
land, Libertarian, 279. ; 


Florida 

1980 1984 

in Mondale Ri 
{l) {0} ( 

19,771 4,167 26,551 30,582 
227 56 1,381 3485 
20,815 720 9,381 322 
2771 69 2,341 4,128 
69,228 5,820 36,963 102,339 
229,693 31,553 194,542 254,501 
1,504 52 1,312 2,493 
20,433 1,204 11,303 27,464 
14,276 784 10,463 20,754 
15,497 679, «5,488 21,545 
23,878 1,675 9X 33,603 
5,638 246 4,261 8,807 - 

550 44,723 223,793 324,216 
9,340 155 2, 4,822 
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VW 1,469 7 

: 194 2500 7,417 

Washington .... 3,095 3222 » 92 1916 4,603 

Tolals.....-. 1,419,475 2,046,951 189,692 1,448,344 2,728,775 
Florida Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 249,117; Landon, Rep., 78,248. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 359,334; Willkie, Rep., 126,158. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 339,377; Dewey, Rep., 143,215. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 281,988; Dewey, Rep., 194,280; Thur- 
mond, States’ Rights, 89,755; Wallace, Prog., 11,620. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 544,036; Stevenson, Dem., 444,950; 
scattered, 351. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 643,849; Stevenson, Dem., 480,371. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 748,700; Nixon, Rep., 795,476. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 948,540; Goldwater, Rep., 905,941. 


1968, Nixon, Rep., 886,804; Humphrey, Dem., 676,794; 


Wallace, 3d party, 624,207. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 1,857,759; McGovern, Dem., 718,117; 
scattered, 7,407. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 1,636,000; Ford, Rep., 1,469,531; Me- 
Carthy, Ind., 23,643; Anderson, Amer., 21,325. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 2,046,951; Carter, Dem., 1,419,475; 
Anderson, Ind., 189,692; Clark, Libertarian, 30,524; 
write-ins, 285, 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 2,728,775; Mondale, Dem., 1,448,344. 


Georgia 

1980 1984 
( {R) aU) (0) (R) 
2.985 1,961 1, 2,929 
1449 747 16 rl 
1622 1,427 32 1010 1,778 
1,035 510 11. 675 
4368 3.638 230 3853 «S717 
2,091 746 18 1,063 i 

2,284 99. «2367 = 4,128 
7490 3,135 135 4,780 7,104 
2544 1,59 44 1859 = 2313 
2. 1,487 24 1670 2 
1,770 15,175 848 26427 24,170 
2,014 1,261 47 1,465 1,912 
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ee eee 
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Pierce. 2.6... 1918 1,027 21 1,501 1978 
Mh os fate 1,785 1,271 45 1,203 1,855 
Polk 2,949 116 3,262 5,495 
‘Pulaski 1,153 64 4,440 1,509 
1,166 35 1,336 = 1,830 
240 2 490 361 
1,070 67 1,267 2,191 
879 1 1,454 578 
19,619 887 21,208 869 
5,300 219 3,291 10,121 
453 9 403 614 
1,490 36 1,747 2,583 
1,417 16 1501 
4,809 248 4878 «8571 
2,045 69 2272 4,057 
611 23 1,308 805 
2,957 103 3,725 4,607 
572 20 4,494 778 
270 8 550 318 
“2, 37 1,954 3,641 
815 19 1,340 1,292 
1,173 4 2049 = 1,980 
1,378 21 1698 1,744 
4,294 117 4,039 6,427 
3,280 99 2,736 4,429 
2,835, 68 2385 4,470 
1,475 57 1,007 960 
668 21 643 1,086 
5,398 191 5272 9,340 
16 1,270 1,929 
747 8 1,755 1,443 
1,548 43 1112 1,914 
2,788 7 2943 4,803 
7,088 171 5,000 10,734 
2,618 112 2,481 4,995 
3,715 77 4435 5,547 
779 20 1,258. . 1,087 
1,822 60 3,034 2,887 
2213 52 2,434 = 3,698 
312 8 534 402 
550 28 774 833 
1,175 58 1090 2,369 
229 5,284 11,957 
827 13 1212 1,218 
1,212 31 1,586 1,837 
1,116 31 2102 1,756 
2,076 35 1,685 2,910 
654,168 36,055 706,628 1,068,722 
Georgia Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 255,364; Landon, Rep., 36,942; Col- 
vin, Proh., 660; Lemke, Union, 141; Thomas, Soc., 68. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 265,194; Willkie, Rep., 23,934; Ind. 
Dem., 22,428; total, 46,362; Babson, Proh., 983, 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., '268,187; Dewey, Rep., 56,506; 

~ Watson, Proh., 36. r 

1948, Truman, Dem., 254,646; Dewey, Rep., 76,691; Thur- 
mond, States’. Rights, 85,055; Wallace, Prog., 1,636; 
Watson, Proh., 732. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 198,979; Stevenson, Dem., 456,823; 
Liberty Party, 1 


yr 1. 
1956, Stevenson, Dem., 444,388; Eisenhower, Rep., 222,778; 
Andrews, Ind., write-in, 1,754. 
1960, Kennedy, Dem., 458,638; Nixon, Rep., 274,472; write- 
1964, Johnson, Dem., 522,557; Goldwater, Rep., 616,600. 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 380,111; Humphrey, Dem., 334,440; 
Wallace, 3d party, 535,550; write-in, 162, 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 881,496; McGovern, Dem., 289,529; 
Schmitz, Amer., 2,288; scattered. 


1976, Carts, Dem., 979,409; Ford, Rep., 483,743; write-in, 


1980, Reagan, Rep., 654,168; Carter, Dem., 890,955; Ander- 
son, Ind., 36,055; Clark, Libertarian, 15,627, 
1984, Reagan, Rep., 1,068,722; Mondale, Dem., 706,628. 





Hawaii 
1980 1984 

Carter Anderson Mondale reer 
ee ee ee ee 
12674 10359 2.287 12968 14,720 
96472 99,596 2531 107,404 «140,258 

22 27 10 NA NA 
135,879 130,112 32,021 147,098 «184,934 
Hawaii Vote Since 1960 


1960, Kennedy, Dem., 92,410; Nixon, Rep., 92,295. 
1964, Johnson, Dem., 163,249; Goldwater, Rep., 44,022. 
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1968, Nixon, Rep., 91,425; Humphrey, Dem., 141,324; 
Wallace, 3d party, 3,469. 


+ 1972, Nixon, Rep., 168,865; McGovern, Dem., 101,409. 


1976, Carter, Dem., 147,375; Ford, Rep., 140,003; Mac- 
Bride, Libertarian, 3,923. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 130,112; Carter, Dem., 135,879; Ander- 
son, Ind., 32,021; Clark, Libertarian, 3,269; Commoner, 
Citizens, 1,548; Hall, Com., 458. 


1984, Reagan, Rep,, 184,934; Mondale, Dem., 147,098; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 2,167. 
Idaho : 
1980 g 1984 
Carter Reagan Anderson. Mondale 
{D) (A) 0) (0) (A) 
21,924 55,205 7,967. 24,760 60,036 
590 1,189 88 §40 1,381 
8639 18,477 1,896 9,399 18,742 
508 2,941 63 481 2,760 
1,361 2,111 286 1,447 2,039 
2933 . 11,781 489 3,084 11,900 
1,840 2,716 715 1,971 3,603 
618 1,134 86 436 1,249 
4,060 6,727 880 4,628 6,869 
§,052 24,715 1,355 4,877 24,392 
1,087 2,088 225 1,168 2,159 
424 1,275 35 429 1,245 
360 16 364 
9172 24,375 1,798 7527 24,613 
481 3,234 106 3. 
1,369 6511 212 1,036 6,503 
87 379 11 §9 953 
1,699 2,178 291 1,608 2176 
398 1,398 64 461 1 
1,760 3,994 311 1,458 4! 
511 3,669 61 439 3,261 
4,167 108 818 4,006 
1,613 3,766 218 1,607 3,644 
1,481 397 218 1,247 3,819 
2,078 4,425 409 1,986 4219 
833 5,860 135 743 5) 
1,368 4,962 178 1,284 4,913 
7,521 17,022 1,808 9,004 17,430 
5,037 6,967 2,465 §,571 7,709 
794 2,646 167 852 2,810 
774 1,088 160 648 1,000 
462 1,294 83 386 1211 
728 6,555 64 4 6,798 
1,689 6,035 260 1,398 §,938 
6,565 7,495 1,344 5,981 8,153 
1,461 50 1528 
2,257 93 574 2,141 
1,828 4,508 253 1,410 4,605 
7 2,235 119 678 2,298 
3,102 3,994 407 3,033 3,156 
3 1,227 67 370 1,242 
4835 17,425 976 4567 16,974 
926 2,044 245 945 2,299 
1,421 2,915 172 1,199 3,015 
110,192 290,699 27,058 108,510 297,523 
Idaho Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 125,683; Landon, Rep., 66,256; 
Lemke, Union, 7,684. | 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 127,842; Willkie, Rep., 106,553; 
Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 276. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 107,399; Dewey, Rep., 100,137; 
Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, Soc., 282. = 
1948, Truman, Dem., 107,370; Dewey, Rep., 101,514; 
Sate Prog., 4,972; Watson, Proh., 628; Thomas, Soc., 


1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 180,707; Stevenson Dem., 95,081; 
Hallinan, Prog., 443; write-in, 23. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 166,979; Stevenson, Dem,, 105,868; 
Andrews, Ind., 126; write-in, 16. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 138,853; Nixon, Rep., 161,597. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 148,920; Goldwater, Rep., 143,557. 

1968, Nixon, Rep. 165,369; Humphrey, Dem., 89,273; 
Wallace, 3d party, 36,541. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 199,384; McGovern, Dem., 80,826; 
Schmitz, Amer., 28,869; Spock, Peoples, 903. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 126,549; Ford, Rep., 204,151; Maddox, 
Amer., 5,935; MacBride, Libertarian, 3,558; LaRouche, 
U.S. Labor, 739. ; 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 290,699; Carter, Dem., 110,192; Ander- 
son, Ind., 27,058; Clark, Libertarian, 8,425; Rarick, 
Amer., 1,057. 
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1984, Reagan, Rep., 297,523; Mondale, Dem., 108,510; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 2,823. 


Itlinois 
And Mondal ra 
lerson 01 le eat 
i oF. 
1 0,336 20,225 
74 2872 © 2.574 
244 2870 * 4,240 
1578 3,717 7,536 
59 1478 
1,083 6,925 11,741 
76 1,443 1,648 
705 2,398 §,237 
1 2,937 3,435 
9,972 27,266 39,224 
499 7,541 8534 
243 3,032 5,318 
187 2,524 4562 
528 4628 9, 
1,726 71 14, 
149,712 1,112,641 1,055,558 
341 3.13 6,261 
180 1,733 3,002 
4,526 10,942 20,294 
2,352 4,534 
4 2,686 5,691 
29,810 71430. 227,141 
3.241 821 
118 1,057 2 
393 3,841 9,617 
229 3,844 6 
328 1,763 4871 
10,667 9.65 
838 9,131 9,147 
72 2,184 1,939 
2,563 4,057 
701 4,671 9,595 
171 2.257 3,074 
383 3,713 6251 
56 1,205 1,689 
143 1,969 2289 
4,440 10,679 14,504 
592 3,300 11,927 
2,526 12,105 13, 
1,750 3673 
7,200 9.642 
314 3,762 5,146 
3,348 5,877 
84 1,647 3,424 
9,179 31,875 72,655 
1 15,246 807 
$79 3,789 10,872 
069 12.027 14,974 
17,726 $3,947 118,401 © 
041 532 27,388 
3 2,924 4,686 
781 3,919 11,178 
980 4567 12,291 
4,052 9,932 
1,230 4,561 9,383 
5871 14,420 47,282 
4,961 15,880 32,221 
2,804 25,463 30,457 
4 10,602 12,262 
4,206. 46,352 57,021 
567 7599 11,300 
336 2,386 4060 
3,354 4,109 
124 3,194 3 
274 1,826 3,825, 
540 3,962 4,907 
3,256 6. 
611 6,360 8,191 
$00 5,961 10, 
~ 280 2,458 3.593 
2,042 4,803 13,503 
6,169 45, 
319 4584 . 5852 
447 2840 © 5,000 
3,965 5, 
SB 940 4,545, 
49 1,724 1,923 
1,487 1,912 
S14 8.415 
2,182 5,665 
$818 40,208 35,121 
k 52294 1,046 
6038 7176 
5,439 34,058 54,086 
155 1533 2515 
80 943 1,976 
381 4317 6,372 
147 072 
3,145. 6,723 14,237 
06 23095 93,762 
28 3,818 4,721 
2410 16,530 





— 





1975 3571 230 3,638 
2756 5 667 489 ine 5846 
2188 5,354 205 2363 5,129 
3258 6,013 222 2621 _ | 
3463 «5.273 274. 3,457 5,500 
7491 17,389 «1,242 11,226 16,743 
41975 69.310 7,855 45,193 78,684 
10,779 14.451 793 i914 14.00 
see 48825 22596 4628 
. 3552 10,791 7i1 $0788 
1,981,413 2a58oe9. 348,754 2,086,488 2,707,103 
Illinois Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, Rep., 1,570,393; 
Lemke, Union, 89,430, Thomas, Soc., 7,530; Colvin, 
Proh., 3,439; Aiken, Soc, Labor, 1,921. 

1940, Roosevelt; Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, Rep., es 240; 
Thomas, Soc., 10,914; Babson, Proh. -» 9,190. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 2,079,479; Dewey, Rep. 1,939,314; 
Teichert, Soc. Labor, 9,677; Watson, Proh., 7All; 
Thomas, Soc., 180. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 1,994,715; Dewey, Rep., 1,961,103; 
Watson, Proh., 11,959; Thomas, Soc., 11,522; Teichert; 
Soc. Labor, 3,118. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 2,457,327; Stevenson, Dem., 
2,013,920; Hass, Soc. Labor, 9,363; write-in, 448. ‘ 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 2,623,327; Stevenson, Dem., 
1,775,682; Hass, Soc. Labor, 8,342; write-in, 56. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 2,377,846; Nixon, Rep., 2,368,988; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 10,560; write-in, 15. 

1964, Johnson, Dem.. 2,796,833; Goldwater, Rep. 
1,905,946; write-in, 62. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 2,174,774; Humphrey, Dem., 2,039,814; 
Wallace, 3d party, 390,958; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 13,878; : 
write-in, 325. 

1972, Nixon, Rep. 2,788,179; McGovern, Dem., 1,913,472; 
bata Soc. Labor, 12, 344; Schmitz, Amer., 2471; Hall, 

Com., 4,541; others, 2,229. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 2,271,295; Ford, Rep., 2,364,269: Mc- 
Carthy, Ind., 55,939; Hall, Com., 9,250; MacBride, Liber- 
tarian, 8,057; Camejo, Soc. Workers, 3,615; Levin, Soc. 
ved 2,422; LaRouche, US. Labor, 2,018; write-in, 
1,968. 

1980, Reagan, Rep, 2,358,049; Carter, Dem., 1,981,413; 
Anderson, Ind., 346,754; Clark, Libertarian, 38,939; 
Commoner, Citizens, 10,692; Hall, Com., 9,711; Gris- 
wold, Workers World, 2,257; DeBerry, Socialist Workers, 
1,302; write-ins, 604. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 2,707,103; Mondale, Dem., 2,086,499; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 10,086. 





Indiana 

1980 1984 
Reagan Anderson Mondale 

(8) () 

ae oR aa 
; 10, y 

15,801 7,604 8075 18,704 
3,189 187 1,357 3.281 
3,168 258 2,395 3,787 
acne est 3,982 yee 
5,262 338 2774 - 5528 
11,500 696 5621 12,355 
15,508 1,102 14138 19,419 
6,980 311 3,707 . 6,957 
8158 4322 8.969 
558 124 2256 = ‘ 
7, 345 aS 721 
re Se 2 ae 
7,886 863 tei 

28,342 2,743 19,791 a 
6, 578 5,428 9391 
90,081 3,256 13,240 34621 
6,004 293 4422. 7,142 
12,456 1,047 10616 15,466 
5,289 280 2,897 : 

4551 234 2,225 E 
5,458 349 2,527 

843 594 7,082 618 
19,078 ‘ 1,043 9,986 ye 4 
A52 299 5,267 7 
26,218 1,736 6364 30, 
12,093 746 4550 12,880 
6,287 as 4634 | 
12,724 562 7,064 11,926 ; 

‘ 4 


af 


- 











'- je 
£ ; 

1,325 10458 22,386 
824 4598 10,05 
430 5,163 9879. 
283 2,821 6,537 
484 3,174 5875 
477 4952-7482 
281 3264 «6.356 
1,348 7,716 23,482 
617 6,417 10,872 
1,164 4877 17.560 
377 1,684 4772 
6275 «117.984 94.870 
2,080 15904 346 
380 5,608 11,440 
2,389 22254 36.510 
15,709 180,185 880 
836 4,931 11,100 
449 1937 3,363 
508 4224 (9.551 
3,921 14719 21,772 
§22 3,626 11,119 
498 4627 14/884 
194 1596 4.560 
749 4237 «8.459 
57 1,068 1,503 
181 2571 5,909 
188 2,082 4,204 
194 2205 5,052 
468 4760 4,785 

190 3231 3, 
3,061 17,862 $2,505 
667 4452 «6,472 
175 2008 «4,167 
501 3,392 7,820 
426 3805 ° 7,793 
303 3,336 7,143 
224 2,307 5,429 
6,962 47513 54,404 
139 3,460 4,110 
614 5,357 11,056 
196 4005 «#5 816 
297 3874 5,104 
602 2,441 6,424 
212 4,006 4771 
38 1,484- 1,657 
5,141 15,789 29,706 
285 2328 = «5,687 
92 816 1,970 
4,150 31,049 40,994 
269 3666 4,428 
2,484 18,429 26,259, 
797 4077 9.862 
145 1309 ©2525 
890 6,345 10,202 
191 3334-5674 
1,174 10,173 18,955 
717 31274 ~—«7,579 
466 3,157 7279 
928 3690 7,763 
111,639 841,481 1,377,230 

Indiana Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 943,974; Landon, Rep., 691,570; 

Saige Union, 19,407; Thomas, Soc., 3,856; Browder, 
_ 1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 874,063; Willkie, Rep., 899,466; 

' Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, Soc., 2,075; Aiken, Soc. 
Labor, 706. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 781,403; Dewey, Rep., 875,891; 

_ Watson, Proh., 12,574: Thomas, Soc., 2,22 

1948, Truman, Dem., 807,833; Dewey, Rep., 821,079; 
Watson, Proh.,. 14,711; Wallace, Prog., 9,649; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,179; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 763. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,136,259; Stevenson, Dem., 
801,530; Hamblen, Proh., 15,335; Hallinan, Prog., 1,222; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 979. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,182,811; Stevenson, Dem., 
783,908; Holtwick, Proh., 6,554; Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,334. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 952,358; Nixon, Rep., 1,175, 120; 
Decker, Proh., 6,746, Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,136. 
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"1964, Johnson, Dem. 1,170,848; Goldwater, Rep, 911118 


Munn, Proh., 8,266; Hass, Soc.’ Labor, 1,374 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 1,067,885; Humphrey. 
Wallace, 3d party, 243,108; Munn, Proh., 4,616; Hal- 
stead, Soc. Worker, 1,293; Gregory, write-in, 36.. 

‘ae Nixon, Rep.,~ 1,405,154; McGovern, Dem., 708,568; 

“Reed, Soc, Workers, 5,575; Fisher, Soc. Labor, 1,688; 
Sook, Peace & Freedom, 4,544. 

1976, Carter, Dem., ernie Ford, Rep., 1,185,958; An- 
derson, Amer., 14,048; Camejo, Soc. Workers, 5,695; 
LaRouche, U.S. Labor, 1,947. © 


- 


, Dem., 806,659 
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1980 Reagan, Rep., 1,255,656; Carter, Dem., 844,197; An- 


derson, Ind., 111,639; Clark, Libertarian, 19,627; Com- 
moner, Citizens, 4,852; Greaves, American, 4,750; Hall, 
Com., 702; DeBerry, Soc., 610. 

1984 Reagan, Rep., 1,377,230; Mondale, Dem., 841,481; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 6,741. 


lowa 
1980 1984 
Reagan A Mondale Reagan 
(( () (0) (R) 
2,821 356 1,979 2,615 
1,779 214 1,221 1,706 
4,000 343 2,282 3,997 
9,544 353. 3,289 3,412 
2,523 251 1,854 2.306 
5,329 948 4,993 5,568 
29,627 5,847 31,467 92,262 
5,732 1,081 6,485 5,746 
6,706 970 4,084 6,895 
§,041 689 4,129 4965 
5,272 771 4,109 §,193 
4,730 392 2,323 4570 
3,633 407 2541 3.314 
§,017 736 4, 5,021 
5,391 475 2417 5,053 
4,398 697 3,086 4617 
11,189 2,024 11,570 11,214 
4,087 599 3,349 4,046 
3,929 500 3,186 3,661 
2417 310 2,030 2,262 
4,479 991 3774 ~ 4,450 
5,115 669 3,446 §,029 
13,025 2,140 11,240 13,914 
4,883 509 3,396 4,552 
6,296 1,200 6564 6,080 
2,003 200 2,187 1,956 
2,212 318 2,098 2,404 
4316 727 3,158 4,769 
9,158 1,041 11,173 9,559 
4,028 687 3,025 4,064 
18,649 ° 3,708 21,876 19,239 
9,062 446 2,746 2,946 
6,374 647 4,677 6505 
4,665 728 4,154 4,341 
3,290 406 2349 3,129 
2.693 191 1,426 2,686 
3,154 510 2,831 2,579 
4,644 440 1,915 4,527 
3,214 384 2,517 2,783 
4,745 679 3,330 4279 
3,681 462 2,539 93,362 
5,329 730 4,477 5,195 
4,502 311 2.495 4352 
4,430 629 3,377 4516 
2,975 336 2,135 2,718 
3575 394 2,406 3,396 
2,825 254 1,559 2618 
4,153 667 2,815 4,352 
4,479 622 4,400 4,811 
8,286 1,221 8,023 8,576 
4,099 505 2,961 4,727 
13,642 8,101 26,000 18,677 
4,506 759 3,825 4,907 
3,145 369 2,649 2513 
5,568 775 4,838 4872 
8,793 1,047 8912 8,756 
36,254 8,773 38,528 41,061 
2,530 291 1,927 2,623 
2,593 291 2,422 2,630 
4,249 375 1,401 4,178 
$3,320 505 3,067 3,168 
5,650 603 4,107 6,086 
6,665 1,232 6,313 7,259 
10,707 1,541 8,809 10,839 
3,581 281 1,434 3,994 
3,401 361 2,531 3,144 
3,268 275 2,159 2,746 
2 216 2,342 1,927 
4,115 301 1,661 4,224 
7,829 1,522 §,986 9,069 
4,937 536 2,479 5,008 
2,177 234 1,146 2,285 
5,618 $56 1,914 5,876 
3 412 3,018 2,715 
6,515 756 3,464 6,482 
3,1 397 2,481 2,627 
‘64,156 15,819 75413-71413 
20,222 1,870 12,329 21,827 
4598 621 4,103 4715 
1,884 491 1,593 1,512 
3,725 467 2,363 3,298 
34,701 5,760 32,550 38,034 
4,147 372 2,291 4,200 
10,768 610 2585 11,665 
15,629 7,252 18,277 19,804 
4,840 593 4,061 4,862 


theg.* 
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2,715 240 ; 1,499 2,496 482 1,280 . 54 452 1,301 
3,372 368 2875 3,583 3.940 §,634 923 _ 3457 7,509 
2442 183 1,606 2,138 886 2,155 167 905 2,853 
7475 1,050 10545 7,098 2,689 4,831 §31 2,308 6943 
7,360 1,369 8,171 8,277 3,194 5,686 622 2,914 6,738 
3,967 703 $3,079 4,613 2,726 5.525 432 2524 6283 
2221 218 1,827 2,061 (2,357 3,504 $32 2,301 4,475 
10,438 4,386 9.930 9,619 $96 1,263 91 426 1,310 
3,808 417 2,669 3,616 473 1,450 98 480 1,423 
5,033 938 3,724 5.277 683 1,711 150 615 2,048 
23,553 3,184 18,951 23,002 . 583 1,310 123 514° 1,580: 
2,247 304 2,263 . 1,985 235 600 85 227 698 
Wroht. 645 3,936 497 2,980 3.675 1,241 2,685 170 1,473 2800 
Totals ....... 606,672 676,026 115,633 605,620 703,088 B ie be! Pe ne al 
Towa Vote Since 1936 He SII ats Foes ae ast sor 
1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon, Rep., 487,977;  Hask 374 1,014 64 201 1,151 
‘Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Ma? ieee ea 
Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., 506; Aiken, Soe. Labor, 1776 4,046 364 11990 4524 
252. $78 2,074 153 583 1,992 
1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie, Rep., 632,370; SREY. RSS eae ae bite 
Babson, Proh., 2,284; Browder, Com., 1, 524; Aiken, Soc. 1133 2610 286 1,047 21626 
Labor, 452. 438 «1,433 88 361 «1,587 
1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876; Dewey, Rep., 547,267; 3947 5,244 588 3,631 «6.542 
Watson, Proh., 3,752; Thomas, Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc. i. aa es ie aie 
Labor, 193 528 1,685 96 551 1,723 
1948, Truman, Dem. 522,380; Dewey, Rep., 494,018; 1457 2.407 103 1152 2794 
Wallace, Prog. 12,125; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 4,274: = ene rai ed Hel vee 
Watson, Proh., 3,382; Thomas, Soc., 1,829; Dobbs, Soc. saan Baer on tae aes Base 
Workers, 26. 1569° 3.960 488 1,633 4,407 
1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 808,906; Stevenson, Dem., 451,513; 1555 4,127 330 1813 4,097 
Hallinan, Prog., 5,085; Hamblen, Proh., 2,882; Hoopes, fee TIE 121 ps baat 


Soc., 219; Hass, Soc. Labor, 139; scattering 29. 


- 1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 729,187; ge pecans 501,858; - 


. Andrews (A.C.P. iz Towa), 3,202; Hoopes, Soc., 192; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 125. : 
- 1960, Kennedy, Dem.,, 550,565; Nixon, Rep., 722,381; Hass, 
Soc. Labor, 230; write-in, 634. 
1964, Johnson, Dem., 733,030; Goldwater, Rep., 449,148; 


Hass, Soc. Labor, 182; DeBerry, Soc. Worker, 159; Munn, 


Proh., 1,902. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 619,106; Humphrey, Dem., 476,699; 
‘Wallace, 3d party, 66,422; Munn, Proh., 362; Halstead, 
Soc. Worker, 3,377; Cleaver, Peace and Freedom, 1,332; 
Blomen, Soc. Labor, 241. 

- 1972, Nixon, Rep., 706,207; McGovern, Dem., 496,206; 
Schmitz, Amer., 22,056; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 488; 
Fisher, Soc. Labor, 195; Hall, Com. 272; Green, Univer- 
sal, 199; scattered, 321. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 619,931; Ford, Rep., 632,863; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 20,051; Anderson, Amer., 3,040; MacBride, 
Libertarian, 1,452. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 676,026; Carter, Dem., 508,672; Ander- 
- son, Ind., 115,633; Clark, Libertarian, 13,123; Commoner, 
Citizens, 2,273; McReynoids, Socialist, 534; Hall Com., 

- 298; DeBerry, Soc. Work., 244; Greaves, American, 189; 
Bubar, Statesman, 150; scattering, 519. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 703,088; Mondale, Dem., 605,620; 
. Bergland, Libertarian, 1,844. 


Kansas 
1980 


a) ee eo Lhe. 





1170 2,3 184 1,185 2,462 
4,084 345 21641 4 

914 1,872 168 805 2At1 
3 9,147 793 3411 = 10,234 
2605 4,263 251 2,174 4,856 
1370 3598 286 1,303 3,894 
6875 10,210 1,015 6352 12,920 
413 1,073 92 393 1,162 
543 1,566 57 497 1,688 
3,969 5,296 282 3,663 5,081 
358 1,330 81 956 1,442 
430 901 324 1,075 
932 3,449 217 919 3,559 
1,793 3,581 344 1,678 3,856 
938 2,491 128 1,037 3,063 
393 877 50 285 993 
5,474 8,749 866 $153 9,930 
8,058 847 6,722 9518 

443 1,642 125 467 1,769 
2,108 5,654 469 2,168 6487 
1,001 2523 146 962 2818 
9,360 14,106 4.770 12877 = 18,804 
616 1 127 606 1,852 





Bx gSS2 


Kansas Vote Since 1936 
1936, Roosevelt, Dem.,- 464,520; Landon, Rep. 397,727; 


Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke, Union, 494. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 364,725; Willkie, Rep., 489,169; 
Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, Soc., 2,347. ; 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; is Deen Rep., 442,096; 
Watson, Proh.,'2,609; Thomas, Soc. 3. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 351,902; aay Rép., 423,039; 
Watson, Proh., 6,468; Wallace, Prog., 4,603; Thomas, 


Soc., 2,807. 
1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 616,302; Stevenson, Dem., 273,296; 
Hamblen, Proh., 6,038; Hoopes, Soc., 530. 


1956, Eisenhower, 
Holtwick, Proh., 3, 43. 


» 566,878; Stevenson. Dem., 296,317; 


— 
- 
, Pi 
4 


—_— 
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1960, Kennedy, Fane 363,213; Nixon, Rep., 561,474; 1,670 30 2,007 1,866 
Decker; Proh., 4,1 Een m ais es 
1964, Johnson, S055 "464,028; Goldwater, Rep., 386,579; 10,281 369 12535 12,903 
Munn, Proh., 5,393; Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,901. pied 5 1 ca toe 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 478,674; Humphrey, Dem., 302,996; 4 
Wallace, 3d, 88,921; Munn, Proh., 2,192. seme os Been ees 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 619,812; McGovern, Dem., 270,287; 2,126 87 2.835 3,305 
“Schmitz, Cons., 21,808; Munn, Proh., 4,188. Be z vat eon 
1976, Carter, Dem., 430,421; Ford, Rep., 502,752; McCar- 3928 17 26632751 
thy, Ind.,. 13,185; Anderson, Amer, 4,724; MacBride, 2,740 90 2503 3,820 
Libertarian, ay 242; Maddox, Cons., 2,118; Bubar, Proh., 547 11 956 785” 
1,403. Meteall ta 208 Stas 200 
1980, Reagan, Rep., 566,812; Carter, Dem., 326,150; Ander- Monroe... S156 = 41592 a7 1052 4670 
son, Ind., 68,231; Clark, Libertarian, 14,470; Shelton, — Montgom a ae a nee pet 
: paige ated Rings ae 967; Bubar, Statesman, 821; sete <8 ta aier cose 
1984, Reagan, Rep,, 674,646; Mondale, Dem., 332,471; a0 ‘915 "Ss 1107 1/595 
Bergland, Libertarian, 3,585. 3,486 5,272 103 3253 5,119 
3487 5,586 351 2857 8,142 
} Kentucky 2328 (844 43 1575 1,735 
; t tee ee 
Anderson Mondale Ri 031 «4.226 72 5258 5218 
(I) (D) ( 14878 10, 204 15817 11,869 
53 1,812 4,500 2,006 1,716 33 1,575 2,269 
54 1521 3,427 6570 12.970 257 4384 © 14,434 
90 1717 3,425 - 562 416 14 467 567 
23 «2002 = 1,663 1345 3,543 37 1,089 4,328 
164 4503 7,717 2975 = 2,758 191 2748. 3,698 
47 1,781 2,020 1693 3.804 1448 4,476 
150 5490 7,249 3531 2,868 197 2608 4,461 
363 4853 12,690 4429 3,423 178 3326  —§,980 
153 2649 . 3,836 2.7143 2,020 59. 2,140 3,073 
496 9,601 10,925 1,216 935 27 910 1,456 
256 =. «3378 «= 5675 3400 4,243 84 3286 —-§,932 
36 1,136 1,812 1,956 1,945 44 1,505 2,364 
68 3,435 2,855 2619 © 1,918 56 1,905 2512 
72 2669 4,432 1,478 824 49 1,088 1,389 
202 5,005 9556 3479 1,847 68 3,090 2524 
28 1055 3,121 9643 12,184 602 7937 16,167, 
66 2427 3,162 2,147 2,008 43 1,786 2,804 
318 5,028 6,442 2673 3972 «50 2277 4,449 
943 9,068 21,473 3508 1,939 52 3042 2.504 
8 1,277 1,808 3889 7,007 125 3575 7,851 
§2 1,564 1,824 4,814 951 19 1,394 1,257 
88 3985 4,656 3122 3,105 213 2200 4,746 
e ae aon 616,417 635,274 31,127 = 536,756 815,345 
242 «3595 6,130 Kentucky Vote Since 1936 
NERA Az -1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, Rep. 369,702; 
28 1,483 2.167 Lemke, Union, 12,501; Colvin, Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 
27 766 2,729 627; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 294; Browder, Com., 204. : 
Be eer he 1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, Rep. 410,384; 
rr ane gaa Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomas, Soc., 1,014. 
45 1,593 3512 1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 472,589, Dewey, Rep., 392,448; 
4,933 26,961. 51,993 Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, Soc., 535; Teichert, Soc. 
B | Bernese Labor, 326. 
610 7730 .11,057 1948, Truman, Dem., 466,756; Dewey, Rep., 341,210; Thur- 
31 1534 1,780 mond, States’ Rights, 10,411; Wallace, Prog., 1,567; 
20 1,042 1,042 ee Soc., 1,284; Watson, Proh., 1,245; Teichert, Soc. 
pats au cnes tigen Labor, 185. 
135 6,759 7287 1952, Elseahower: Rep., 495,029; Stevenson, Dem., 495,729; 
78 2200 5,524 Hamblen, Proh., 1,161; Hass, Soc. Labor, 893; ‘Hallinan, 
38 feta Sate ®Brohis 336, 
Otay Yager 1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 572,192; Stevenson, Dem., 476,453; 
452 6329 14,203 Byrd, States’ Rights, 2,657; Holtwick, Proh., 2,145: 
i‘. = 6,959 Hass, Soc. Labor, 358. 
7 CBSye $46 ~—-«1960, Kennedy, Dem., 521,855; Nixon, Rep., 602,607. 
354 6,795 7,389 1964, Johnson, Dem., 669,659; Goldwater, Rep., 372,977; 
= 2279 2,802, John Kasper, Nat'l, States Rights, 3,469. 
1049. 1,380 1968, Nixon, Rep., 462,411; Humphrey, Dem., 397,547; 
213 6743 © 9,368 Pp. 
29 542-3806 Wallace, 3d p., 193,098; Halstead, Soc. Worker, 2,843.. 
9,686 52,241 1972, Nixon, Rep., 676,446; McGovern, Dem., 371,159; 
pi San see Schmitz, Amer., 17,627; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 685; Hall, 
1,583 14662 34904  Com., 464; Spock, Peoples, 1,118. 
25 4,487 1,728 1976, Carter, Dem., 615,717; Ford, Rep., 531, 852; Ander- 
it a fe son, Amer., 8,308; McCarthy, Ind., ree Maddox, 
(384-2878 Amer. Ind., 2,328; MacBride, Libertarian, 8 
92 2223 ©2713  ~—«»1980, Reagan, Rep., 635,274; Carter, Dem., seat Ander- 
a 768 1,862 »son, Ind., 31,127; Clark, Libertarian, 5, 531; McCormack, 
Ms pee as Respect For Life, 4,233; Commoner, Citizens, 1,304; Pul- 
34—~Cts«wNABASCSC:CO AS ley, Socialist, 393; Hall, Com., 348. 
58 2498 3.996 








1984, Reagan, Rep., 815,345; Mondale, Dem., 536,756. 
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Louisiana 
19) 
Anderson Mondale Reagan 
() (D) (R) 
416 9,262 14,906 
110 4842 4.474 
286 11,048 11,945 
153 4680 5,433 
190 6808 9,402 
163 4199 | 7,358 
51 3530 | 4587 
327 7,006 22.698 
1,128 35,727 63,429 
1,259 33,214 35.566 
43 1348 3341 
1,608 2.265 
38 1649: 3,640 
53 2788 © 4,349 
52 3332 «6,177 
49 4642 5,989 
3312 56673 95,704 
24 2,089 1,974 
4,122 4,166 
160. 6981 8,680 
65 2937 6,708 
7 2588 — - 5,334 
410. 10,170 17,727 
172 8587 6,455 
2568 —_§,034 
3578 41.183 123,997 
5962 8,296 
1,263 19,265 44,344 
675 10,186 20,930 
61 1318 5,404 
177 5432 © 9,087 
287 8913 17,465 
16 2906 2.849 
65 4829, 8585 
158 5806 8,836 
4246 119478 86,316 
495 15,525 37,270 
154 3,261 7,655 
105 6, 5.477 
530 1 o 421 32,879 
3,060 
48 2018 5,980 
74 2980 6,295 
616 8076 24,428 
283 6784 10,185 
42 2956 2.366 
113 5989 4,627 
261 7,646 9,083 
392 17.950 19,055 
281 8589 9,698 
339 9,411 1,275 
872 11,719 38,664 
491 12799 19.580 
25 1,628 1,956 
559 9,640 23,696 
60 2916 6585 
473 9033 12,721 
167 4076 9,085 
170 7,689 11.185 
118 6509 12,055 
117 4,631 4,189 
36 1474 3,874 
40 2296 = 2.097 
57 2,633 4,934 
26,345 651,586. 1,037,299 
Louisiana Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon, Rep., 36,791. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, Rep., 52,446, 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem.; 281,564; Dewey, Rep., 67,750. 

1948, Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290; Truman, Dem., 
136,344; Dewey, Rep., 72,657; Wallace, Prog., 3,035. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 306,925, Stevenson, Dem., 345,027. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 329,047; Stevenson, Dem., 243,977; 
Andrews, States’ Rights, 44,520. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 407,339; ge Rep., 230,890; Sta- 
tes’ Rights (unpledged) 169,57 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 387,068; aoe Rep., 509,225. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 257,535; Humphrey, Dem., 309,615; 
Wallace, 3d party, 530,300. 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 686,852; McGovern, Dem., 298,142; 
Schmitz, Amer., 52,099; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 14,398. 
1976, Carter, Dem., 661,365; Ford, Rep., 587,446; Maddox, 
Amer., 10,058; Hall, Com., 7,417; McCarthy, Ind., 6,588; 
MacBride, Libertarian, 3,325. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 792,853; Carter, Dem., 708,453; Ander- 
son, Ind., 26,345; Rarick, Amer. Ind., 10,333; Clark, Lib- 





1972, Nixon, Rep., 256,458; McGovern, 





ertarian, 8,240; Commoner, Citizens, 1,584; DeBerry, Soc. 
Work., 783. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 1,037,299; Mondale, Dem., 651,586; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 1,876. 


Maine 
1980 1984 
Carter Reagan Anderson Mondale 
(0) (R) (0) (0) at 
$,07 4886 1,136 4430 6.994 
4,470 4271 1,262 4,451 5,995 
6,032 6,082 1,562 6,155 8,389 
2,173 2,005 398 1714 
5,788 2,738 888 5, 4,147 
1,767 2526 435, 1,461 3, 
1 1265 415 1,216 1,942 
11,365 6,205 1,875 9,853 9,A80 
2,454 1,480 466 2217 2,087 
14,815 9,122 3,325 17,543 13,315 
1140 1,366 292 1,051 2,169 
3,240 2,583 695 3,094 3,761 
4,020 3,124 695, 3517 4) 
§,371 4519 1,280 5377 6,653 
4,125 2,952 877 4,075 3,873 
882 2,952 693 3,345 4,456 
220,974 238,522 53,327 214,515 336,500 
Maine Vote Since 1936 
1936, Landon, Rep. 168,823; Roosevelt, Dem., 126,333; 


Lemke, Union, 7,581; Thomas, Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 
334; Browder, Com., 257; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 129. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 156,478; Willkie, Rep., 165,951; 
Browder, Com., 411. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 140,631; Dewey, Rep., 155,434; Tei- 
chert, Soc. Labor, 335. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 111,916; Dewey, Rep., 150,234; 
Wallace, Prog., 1,884; Thomas, Soc., 547; Teichert, Soc. 
Labor, 206. : 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep,, 232,353; Stevenson, Dem., 118,806; 
Hallinan, Prog., 332; Hass, Soc. Labor, 156; Hoopes, 
Soc., 138; scattered, 1. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 249,238; Stevens6n, Dem., 102,468. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 181,159; Nixon, Rep., 240,608. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 262,264; Goldwater, Rep., 118,701. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 169,254; Humphrey, Dem., 217,312; 


Wallace, 3d party, 6,370. 
Dem., 160,584; 
scattered, 229, : 


1976, Carter, Dem., 232,279; Ford, Rep., 236,320; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 10,874; Bubar, Proh., 3,495. ‘ 
1980, Reagan, Rep., 238,522; Carter, Dem., 220,974; Ander- 

son, Ind., 53,327; Clark, Libertarian, 5,119; Commoner, 
Citizens, 4,394; Hall, Com., 591; write-ins, 84. 
1984, Reagan, Rep., 336,500; Mondale, Dem., 214,515. 


Maryland 

1980 re anh . 
Reagan Anderson ni 

(R) (i) (D) ® 
17,512 1,486 11,143 19,763 
69,443. 10,020 47,565 94,171 
192,490 23,096 106,908 171,929 
5,440 590 5,455 4 
3 291 2.198 

19,859 2,243 8,898 230 
9,673 1,037 6,681 19 
11,807 1,183 10,264 16,192 
5,160 360 3,160 6,699 
22,033 2891 13,411 29,606 
5475 270 7, 
26,713 3,761 17,133 97, 
24,272 6,028 25,713 95,641 
2,889 371 2,390 

125515 32,730 146,036 4 
78977 14,574 136,063 

4,749 480 2,938 «6,784 
331 

6,044 3,198 toes 
22,901 1,689 13328 27,118 
11,229 1,092 8160 16,124 
5,362 586 $770 8,208 
57,902 13,112 Le 
680,606 119,537 787,935 





Maryland Vote Since 1936 
1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 389,612; Landon, Rep., 231,435; 
Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 1,305; Browder, 
» ~ Com,, 915. 
| 1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie, Rep., 269,534; 
> Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder, Com., 1,274; Aiken, Soc. 
| 








Labor,-657. 
1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 315,490; Dewey, Rep., 292,949. 
1948, Truman, Dem., 286,521; Dewey, Rep., 294,814; 
Wallace, Prog., 9,983; Thomas, Soc., 2,941; Thurmond, 
States’ Rights, 2,476; Wright, write-in, 2,294. 
) 1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 499,424; Stevenson, Dem., 395,337; 
ie Hallinan, Prog., 7,313. 
| 1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 559,738; Stevenson, Dem., 372,613. 
1960, Kennedy, Dem., 565,800; Nixon, Rep., 489,538. 
1964, Johnson, Dem., 730,912; Goldwater, Rep., 385,495; 
write-in, 50. 
_ 1968, Nixon, Rep., 517,995; Humphrey, Dem., 538,310; 
Wallace, 3d party, 178,734. 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 829,305; McGovern, Dem., 505,781; 
Schmitz, Amer., 18,726. 
1976, Carter, Dem., 759,612; Ford, Rep. 672,661. 
_ 1980, Reagan, Rep., 680,606; Carter, Dem., 726,161; Ander- 
' son, Ind., 119,537; Clark, Libertarian, 14,192. 
: 











1984, Reagan, Rep., 879,918; Mondale, Dem., 787,935; 


+ 























Bergland, Libertarian, 5,721. 
| Massachusetts 
1980 
londale ~=Reagan 
{I ot (D) (R) 
58,656 22.577 31,745 75.311 
15,350 4 14.130 17,161 
7,952 6 32582 10,007 
9,958 3,694 20,722 11,463 
14,979 4,940 14,968 15,074 
8,020 2341 40,986 9,877 
12,668 3,794 15,042 16,834 
. 11,966 3911 17,103 14,445 
. 13,217 3,843 22070 13,147 
"7 15,621 7.078 27,343" 16,184 
ie 18,038 5,328 18971 20,123 
i 9.533 4,143 24.065 11,318 
ie E 17,694 6, 29376 21,431 
: P veees . 84146 23,305 8.411 32525 27,348 
| <s+eee+ 1,053,802 1,057,631 982,639 1,239,606 1,310,936 
See Massachusetts Vote Since 1936 
| 1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Landon, Rep., 768,613; 
ej Lemke, Union, 118,639; Thomas, Soc., 5,111; Browder, 
+> 


nt 2,930; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 1,305; Colvin, Proh., 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076,522; Willkie, Bees 939,700; 
Thomas, Soc., 4,091; Browder, Com., 3,806; Ai en, Soc. 
Labor, 1,492; Babson, Proh., 1,370. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,035,296; Dewey, Rep., 921,350; 
-Teichert, Soc. Labor, 2,780; Watson, Proh., 973. 

1948, Truman, Demi, 1,151,788; Dewey, Rep., 909,370; 
Wallace, Prog., 38,157; Teichert, Sac. Labor, 5,535; 
Watson, Proh., 1,663. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,292,325; Stevenson, Dem., 
1,083,525; Hallinan, Prog., 4,636; Hass, Soc. Labor, 
1,957; Hamblen, Proh., 886; scattered, 69; blanks, 41,150. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,393,197; Stevenson, Dem., 
948,190; Hass, Soc. Labor, 5,573; Holtwick, Proh., 1,205; 
others, 341. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 1,487,174; Nixon, Rep., 976,750; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 3,892; Decker, Proh., 1,633; others, 31; 
blank and void, 26,024. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 1,786,422; Goldwater, Rep., 549,727; 
_ Hass, Soc. Labor, "4,755; ‘Munn, Proh., 3,735; scattered, 

q 159; blank, 48,104. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 766,844; Humphrey, Dem., 1,469,218; 

Wallace, 3d party, 87,088; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 6,180: 

_. Munn, Proh., 2,369; scattered, 53; blanks, 25;394. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 1,112,078; McGovern, Dem., 1,332,540; 
Jenness, Soc. Workers, 10,600; Fisher, Soc. Labor, 12 129: 
Schmitz, Amer., 2,877; Spock, Peoples, 101; Hall, Com bs 
46; Hospers, Libertarian,. 43; scattered, 342. 

é- 1976, Carter, Dem., 1,429,475; eek ee 1,030,276; Me- 

Bos oes Ind., 65,637; Camejo, Soc = gocaae 8,138; An- 


-. 


> 
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derson, Amer., 7,555; La Rouche, U.S. Labor, 4,922 
MacBride, Libertarian, 135. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 1,057,631; Carter, Dem., 1,053,802 
Anderson, Ind., 382,539; Clark, Libertarian, 22,038; De 
Berry, Soc. Workers, 3,735; Commoner, Citizens, 2,056 
McReynolds, Socialist, 62; Bubar, Statesman, 34; -Gris 
wold, Workers World, 19; scattered, 2,382. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 1,310,936; Mondale, Dem., 1,239,936. 


Michigan 


« 
. 


eed if 
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Wexford ...... 4,173 6,027 752 3,398 7,279 463 3,437 3,131 
TOME 3 eeu 1,661,532 1,915,225 275,223 1,529,638 2,251,571 Apes 2.660 3027 
Michigan Vote Since 1936 ae er ren 
1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,794; Landon, Rep., 699,733; 496 4238 «3.465 
Lemke, Union, 75,795; Thomas, Soc., 8,208; Browder, a a eee 
Com., 3,384; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 600; Colvin, Proh., 579. 1a pai 
1940; Roosevelt, Dem., 1,032,991; Willkie, Rep., 1,039,917; 731 5070 6033 
Thomas, Soc., 7,593; Browder, Com., 2,834; Babson, 295 1827 1,805 
Proh., 1,795; Aiken, Soc, Labor, 795. Wd ee eee 
1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,106,899; Dewey, Rep., 1,084,423; 153 1244 1,928 
Watson, Proh., 6,503; Thomas, Soc., 4,598; Smith, Amer- 397 2,705 
ica First, 1,530; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,264. 751 46737, 
1948, Truman, Dem., 1,003,448; Dewey, Rep., 1,038,595; Sat corer 
Wallace, Prog., 46,515; Watson, Proh,, 13,052; Thomas, 559 6 7,556 
Sos. 6.0635 Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,263; Dobbs, Soc. 1,465 12400 884 
orkers, 672. ; 
1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,551,529; Stevenson, Dem., ow ee 
1,230,657; Hamblen, Proh., 10,331; Hallinan, Prog. 2,202 2,152 
922; Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,495; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 3638 16 28,129 
655; scattered, 3. : pos pe ye 
1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,713,647; Stevenson, Dem., 467 5223. _4,493 
~ 1,359,898; Holtwick, Proh., 6,923. 561 2391 3,043 
1960, Kennedy, Dem., 1,687,269; Nixon, Rep., 1,620,428; nd ee 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 4,347; Decker, Proh., 2,029; Daly, gan oe ate eee 
Tax Cut, 1,767; Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,718; Ind. American, "116 1284 1,184. 
“4 ie 
bes Jubinson, (lems 2,136,615; Goldwater, Rep. 
1,060,152; DeBerry, Soc. Workers, 3,817; Hass, Soc. | a 
bor, 1,704; Proh. (no candidate listed), 699, scattering, 259 2319 3,445 
145. 8719 77,683 34,162 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 1,370,665; Humphrey, Dem., 1,593,082; mo 2 
Wallace, 3d party, 331,968; Halstead, Soc. Worker, 4,099; 509 2761 4638 
Blomen, Soc. Labor, 1,762; Cleaver, New Politics, 4,585; 3555 20944 ©: 30,216 
Munn, Proh., 60; scattering, 29. 1,087 5,060 8,780 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 1,961,721; McGovern, Dem., 1,459,435; ms oat ape 
Schmitz, Amer., 63,321; Fisher, Soc. Labor, 2,437; Jen- 451 4657 6585 
ness, Soc. Workers, 1,603; Hall, Com., 1,210. 159 1325 (4,399 
1976, Carter, Dem., 1,696,714; Ford, Rep., 1,893,742; Me- ee ay, re 
Carthy, Ind:, 47,905; MacBride, Libertarian, 5,406; real 3527 5509 
Wnight, People’s, 3,504, Camejo, Soc. Workers, 1,804; 5,050 28527 29,046 
LaRouche, U.S. Labor, 1,366; Levin, Soc. Labor, 1, 148: 415 2425 3,526 
~ scattering, 2,160. sae on Pept 
1980, Reagan, Rep., 1,915,225; Carter, Dem., 1,661,532; 1692 «12,486 «= (45,399 
Anderson, Ind., 275,223; Clark, Libertarian, 41,597; 456 3,018 3,819 
Commoner, Citizens, 11,930; Hall, Com., 3,262; Gris- 174,997 1,036,364 1,032,603 
wold, Workers World, 30; Greaves, American, 21; Bubar, Minnesota Vote Since 1936 


Statesman, 9. 
1984, Reagan, Rep., 2,251,571; Mondale, Dem., 1,529,638; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 10,055. 


Minnesota 
() (D) Gi 
380 3 3,422 
6,828 50, 46,578 
866 5456 7,553, 
1,254 7481 7.414 
646 4922 6830 
249 1994. 1,821 
2,698 11,877 ~~ 14,298 
842 4409 8.399 
883 9189 4877 
1,496. 6725 _ 11,963 
434 4773 6619 
592 3047 3.968 
938 6683 © 6279 
2778 10,294 11.565 
185 1917-2066 
182 1128 1,219 
535 3073 4,275 
4,048 8719 11,962 
8588 =| 49,125 85,119 
367 2,786 4,428 
844 5.446 9,005 
525 3.993 5,690 
850 4951 6.342 
808 9338 8413. 
1,964 8679 19,171 
333 1867 Tt 
5 272.401 253,921 
477 3512 5,645 
985 2806 4,621 
641 5379 5,660 





1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, Rep. 350,461; 
Lemke, Union, 74,296; Thomas, Soc., 2,872; Browder, 
Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 961. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 644,196; Willkie, Rep., 596,274; 
Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browder, Com., 2,711; Aiken, Ind., - 
2,553. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 589,864; Dewey, Rep., 527,416; 
Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, Ind. Gov’t., 3,176. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 692,966; Dewey, Rep., 483,617; 

. Wallace, Prog., 27, 866; Thomas, Soc., 4,646; Teichert, 
Soc. Labor, 2,525; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 606. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 763,211; Stevenson, Dem., 608,458; 
Hallinan, Prog., 2,666; Hass, Soc. Labor, 2,383; Haake. 
Proh., 2,147; Dobbs, Soc, Workers, 618: 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 719,302; Stevenson, Dem., 617,525; 
Hass, Soc. Labor (ind. Gov. Cy 2,080; Dobbs, Soc. Work- 
ers, 1,098. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 779,933; Nixon, Rep., 757,915; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 3,077; Industrial Gov., 962. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 991,117; Goldwater, Rep., 559,624;. 

DeBerry, Soc. Workers, L177; Hass, Industrial Gov., 
"2,544, 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 658,643; Humphrey, Dem., 857,738; 
Wallace, 3d party, 68,931; scattered, 2,443; Halstead, Soc. 
Worker, 808; Blomen, Ind. Gov't., 285; Mitchell, Com., 
415; Cleaver, Peace, 935; McCarthy, write-in, 585; scat- 
tered, 17 


1972, hon, Rep. 898,269; McGovern, Dem., 802,346; 
Schmitz, Amer., 3 - Spock, 2,805; Fisher, 
wee Labor, 4,261; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 940; Hall, 


Com., 662; scattered, 962. j £ 
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n ‘ SR fae 5468 4879 50376275 
1976, Carter, Dem., 1,070,440; Ford, on sg 395; McCar: Ton Eee oe 425281 44 py ld ; 2098 382 102 nan 


‘thy, Ind., 35,490; Anderson, Amer., 13,592; Camejo, Soc i 
Workers, 4,149; MacBride, Libertarian, 3,529; Hall, 
Com., 1,092. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 873, 268; Carter, Dem., 954,173; An- 
derson, Ind., 174,997; Clark, Libertarian, 31,593; Com- 
moner, Citizens, 8,406; Hall, Com., 1,117; DeBerry, Soc 4 
Workers; 711; Griswold, Workers World, 698; McRey- 
nolds, Socialist, 536; write-ins, 281. 

1984, Mondale, Dem., 1,036,364; Reagan, Rep., 1,032,603; 


Bergland, Libertarian, 2,996. . 
Mississippi 
1980 “1984 
in Anderson . Mondale 
{ W, (0) 
51 7,849 9,440 
§,196 698 4,862 7,203 
2,653 43 2,569 $,463 
3,975 W 3,327 4,870 
1,254 35 1,715 1,737 
5.148 280 769 6,939 
2,579 64 1,749 3,579 
2153 22 1,462 2,823 
2,540 7 2,329 3,605 
1,927 26 1,166 2,491 
1,129 22 3,179 1,294 
308 rt) 2,262 4,551 
9,439 124 4,046 4112 
4,592 256 6,839 5,759 
4,461 76. 4,591 806 
3,471 39 2,219 4,165 
655 237 4,369 12,576 
12,656 275 6,786 15,719 
026 23 1,494 2, 
3,052 64 1,655 4,346 
1,772 23 1,297 2,744 
3,993 59 3,325 5,181 
5,088 159 2 7,662 
25,175 622 12,495 , 93,995 
48,135 1414 /% 42373 56,953 
2,693 $7 5,641 3,102 
1,844 68 2.596 2,308 
34 5 501 512 
2,906 §7 2,674 4,587 
22,498 653 8,821 29,585 
2,781 94 3,104 3,727 
751 41 3,049 856 
2,280 24 2,644 2,884 
12,900 155 7,298 17,586 
1,822 12 2,089 2,354 
4,366 243 3,646 6,006 
5, 84 1,964 7,929 
14,727 784 7,534 18,807 
781 49 2.274 3,970 
3,624 40 2,845 4,663 
8,326 321 6,208 13,312 
i 166 7,449 7,550 
7,286 7 4,458 8,898 
9,973 440 6,078 12,049 
276 8,002 9,298 
5,218 62 3,757 7,355, 
3,455 121 5645 4,389 
793 177 4,437 7,387 
2,479 42 1,481 
5,165 72 2,630 6715 
4.317 86 2.127 1 
1,970 47 2,928 123 
300 258 5,097 7,874 
4,219 149 §,465 §,850 
822 161 9,085 971 
2.255 25 1,415 098 
6,661 129. 6,137 6,254 
3,198 58 2,434 5,162 
3,264 40 2,897 4,821 
1,691 83 2,343 2,198 
16,650 296 5874°> 22. 
4,645 72 3,274 5,763 
996 28 1,723 1,487 
5,190 70 2,894 5, 
3,772 46 1573 5,116 
1,688 53 4,185 2,98 
3,728. 82 4913 5.178 
2,183 45 2,725 2,901 
3343 60 2,846 4,677 
3,338 ~ 196 2,566 4,706 
2,489, 79 2,879 3, 
954 24 1,621 1,109 
3,545 94 2,766 = 5,837 
2,703 34 2,219 3,305 
10,151 274 8,054 12,959 
8,978 186 10,617 12,454 
3,844 26 2.818 §,000 
2,386 75 1,397 9,390 
1,442 25 2627 1,722 
3,998 65, 3,543 5,192 
78 2,337 2,934 








Mississippi Vote Since 1936 

1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon, Rep., Howard fac- 

ee 2,760; Rowlands faction, 1,675 total 4,435; Thomas, 
Coy 

1940, Se Dem., 168,252; Willkie, Ind. Rep., 4,550; 
Rep., 2,814; total, 7,364; Thomas, Soc., 103. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 158, a ‘Dewey, Rep., 3,742; Reg. 
Dem., 9,964; Ind. Rep., 7,859. 

1948, Thurmond, States’ Rights, 167,538; Truman, Dem., 
19,384; Dewey, Rep, 5,043; Wallace, Prog., 225. 

1952, Eisenhower, Ind. vote pledged to Rep. candidate, 
112,966; Stevenson, Dem., 172,566. 

1956, Stevenson, Dem., 144,498; Eisenhower, Rep., 56,372; 
Black and Tan Grand Old Party, 4,313; total, 60,685; 
Byrd, Ind,, 42,966. 

1960, Democratic unpledged electors, 116,248; Kennedy, 
Dem., 108,362; Nixon, Rep., 73,561. Mississippi’ $ victori- 
ous slate of 8 unpledged Democratic electors cast their 
votes for Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.). 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 52,618; Goldwater, Rep., 356,528. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 88,516; Humphrey, Dem., 150,644; 
Wallace, 3d party, 415,349. ; 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 505,125; McGovern, Dem., 126,782; 
Schmitz, Amer., 11,598; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 2,458. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 381,309; Ford, Rep., 366,846; Ander- 
son, Amer., 6, 678: McCarthy, Ind., 4,074; Maddox, Ind., 
4,049, Camejo, Soc. Workers, 2,805; MacBride, Libertar- 
ian, 2,609, - 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 441,089; Carter, Dem., 429,281; Ander- 
son, Ind., 12,036; Clark, Libertarian, 5,465; Griswold, 
Workers World, 2,402; Pulley, Soc. Worker, 2,347. “ 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 582,377; Mondale, Dem., 352,192; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 2,336. ~ 


bumci 
Ri Anderson. Mond: Big 
Baa londal jan 
) (0) (R) 
5,513 414 8.119 6,430 
3,690 245 2,457 4252 
2,096 15) 1,219 2, 
6347 233. 46627261 
7,038 150 3,483 683 
3,337 115 1,348 3,996 
4,061 114 2.889 4,223 
3,451 126 _ 2,251 3,805 
2,863 35 1,923 2,778 
16,313 3,519 19,364 6,600 
16,551 1,301 15,369 19,735. 
342 181 4,699 8712 
2,551 108 1,362 2.678 
420 4,327 8,262 
6.541 218 3,088 8,057 
14,861 873 7366 17,404 
3.291 130 1,980 3,495 
1.218 37 916 1,402 
10,105 667 T7517 14,456 
y 86 1440 3,539 
2,644 63 2.244 2,744 
6,487 3,223 7,634 
2,042 56 1,627 2,068 
28521 2,782 22,586 36,529 
3,599 184 2.778 4,226 
16,373 691 6,702 20,366 
3,996 130 2,219 4,603 
4,081 170 2,610 4,716 
, 2410 61 1,100 600 
7 114 1,902 3577 
2,125 61 1,526 2,414 
A 1i7 - 1,464 At 
3,477 86 2,544 3,490 
3,440 93 1,536 9,662 
§,253 128 4,967 6,092 
18,210 863 8,319 18,669 
4,481 136 1,130 4678 
2,005 V7 1,600 2,047 
43,116 3261 27,965. 57,250 
2,890 110 1,861 3,156 
2,734 140 1,649 2,844 
4,807 238 3,741 5,419 
1,893 52 1212 
1,993 $9 1,026 2,087 
2,179 114, 2014 2, 
7,149 211 767 821 
2, 94 2,023 2,316 
108,156 12,260 5,067 192-271 
21, 785 9,259 23,068 
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ise 20,026 34,525 





5 4238. 8.413 
36 1,097 1,513 
153 2665 6,406 
4848 «8,581 
184 3,720 8,870 
402 1977 ° 2438 
182 3290 6,137 
139 312 3/822 
2,699 4,090 
124 2,109 4,521 
135 9037 «4542 
70 1962 2,808 
39 188 «2.267 
A 4,666 6,831 
675 «1,229 
115 2054 6706 
64 2,524 2,502 
1,614 4197 
53 1,992 2,163 
124 1,668 3,261 
114 2,169 4,392 
64 3776 4323 
347 4,623 11,708 
414 3,615 5.471 
26 2026 © 1,979 
72 1,343 4,381 
1,110 2,614 
52 3293 «3,733 
178 1; 4,493 
435 5413 10,991 
620 5,074 9,012 
158 3313 3.933 
1,107 7,668 12,859 
2819 5,467 
128 2865 5,330 
44 797 1,540 
75 2011 2,067 
213 447i “5,735 
215 3979 «4.875 
44 2, 1,330 
61 1,8 2,927 
2,494 17,617 47,784 
1 2\667 
397 7,137 9,792 
151 2,723 3,245 
25,032 173,144 307,684 
353 4281-6 
48 1,141 1,250 
63 1,075 1,485 
203 5569 8,727 
44 1,580 1,779 
1573 2.243 
132 4,294 6,201 
180 2119- 5,706 
76 1784 © 2.306 
195 2912 7/082 
125 3662 © «5,591 
285 2) §.181 
192 1964 5,150 
89 2987 3,755 
2,823 44 2,363 2,867 
409 8,121 149 2982 © 5,529 
760 833 47 734 921 
2182 4451 56 1873 4,887 
113,697 5,656 112,318 
931,182 107418 77,920° 848,583 1,274,188 
Missouri Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon, Rep., 697,891; 
Lemke, Union, 14,630; Thomas, Soc., 3,454; Colvin, 
Proh., 908; Browder, Com., 417; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 292. - 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 958,476; Willkie, Rep., 871,009; 
Thomas, Soc., 2,226; Babson, Proh., 1,809; Aiken, Soc. 
Labor, 209. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 807,357; Dewey, Rep., 761,175; 
Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, Proh., 1,175; Teichert, Soc. 
Labor, 221. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 917,315; Dewey, Rep.» 655,039; 
Wallace, Prog., 3,998; Thomas, Soc., 2,222. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 959,429; Stevenson, Dem., 929,830; 
Hallinan, Prog., 987; Hamblen, Proh., 885; MacArthur, 

_ Christian Nationalist, 302; America First, 233; Hoopes, 
Soc., 227; Hass, Soc. Labor, 169. 

1956, Stevenson, Dem., 918,273; Eisenhower, Rep., 914,299. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 972,201; Nixon, Rep., 962,221. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 1,164,344; Goldwater, Rep., 653,535. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 811,932; Humphrey, Dem., 791,444; 
Wallace, 3d party, 206,126. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 1,154,058; McGovern, Dem., 698,531. 


1976, Carter, Dem., 999,163; Ford, Rep., 928,808; McCar- 


thy, Ind., 24,329. 





1980, Reagan, Rep., 1,074,181; Carter, Dem., 931,182; An- 
derson, Ind., 77,920; Clark, Libertarian, 14,422; DeBerry, 
ae Workers: 1,515; Commoner, Citizens, 573; write-ins, 


‘oe Reagan, Rep., 1,274,188; Mondale, Dem., 848,583. 


Montana 
nin tes Nog hg 
agan lerson 
(R) () (0) 
2,955, 205 942 3,044 
1,730 308 2681 2,890 
1,686 163 1229 © 1,736 
= 1,052 69 458 1,345 
2.471 331 1657-2877 
766 37 194 823 
17,664 2,655, 14252 19,846 
2,448 216 896 2,425 
3,533 369 1,982 3,879 
1,086 7? 473 984 
3,045 424 1776 «= 3,468 
1,905 474 3539 1,901 
1,286 569 1237 
4,455 1,804 4,585 
15,102 1,621 8310 17,012 
12,738 2,432 8,163 15,643 
760 29 134 770 
2,283 297 2,167 2,228 
962 28 2i1 384 
Bit 76 417 880 
4,448 604 3,657 4,695 
1,844 216 1,324 2.226 
1,030 483 1,050 _ 
5,083 573 3473 5,754 
12,128 1,793 8768 © 13,569 
872 ra 323 895 
4,202 485 2959 4,080 
2,220 174 708 = -2,308 
1,000 86 459 «1,015 
669 4 283 7 
800 138 718 943 
16,161 3,847 16540 19,777 
1,279 106 781 1,541 
9,929 459 2987 4,115 
225 15 86+ 258 
4,723 146 787 1,934 
2270 207 1,039 2,289 
985 $4 346 1,086 
1,770, 198 1,066 1,877 
580 5; 288 693 
7,268 743 3,825 8,161 
3,348 343 1382 3,847 
2,298. 304 1,962 2,431 
1,875 285 1920 2,413 
2,194 291 = 1,654 2467 
1,658 1,087 4,774 
7301 1,752 11,095 «6,637 
1,828 181 1,100 2,118 
1,169 98 378 1,417 
2,415. 186 1,102 2257 
2,000 154 788 «1,949 
921 34 209 953 
3,242 264 1849 3,128 
7 68 3 
450 45 216 
27,332 4,590 19,437 34,124 
206,814 29,281 146,742 232,450 
Montana Vote Since 1936 
1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 159,690; Landon, Rep,, 63,598; 
Lemke, Union, 5,549; Thomas, Soc. 1,066; Browder, 
' 


Com., 385; Colvin, Proh., 224. ; 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 145,698; Willkie, Rep., 99,579; 
Thomas, Soc., 1,443; Babson, Proh., 664; Browder, Com., 
489. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 112,556; Dewey, Rep., 93,163; 
Thomas, Soc., 1,296; Watson, Proh., 340. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 119,071; Dewey, Rep., 96,770; 
Salles, Prog., 7,313; Thomas, Soc., 695; Watson, Proh., 
42) 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 157,394; Stevenson, Dem., 106,213; 
pattnan: Prog. 723; Hamblen, Proh., 548; Hoopes, . Soc., 

1956, Eisenbewer, Rep., 154,933; Stevenson, Dem., , 116,238. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 134,891; Nixon, Rep., 141,841; 
Decker, Proh., 456; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 391. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 164,246; Goldwater, ae 113,032; 
Kasper, Nat'l States Rights, 519; Munn, Proh., 499; De- 


Ps Berry, Soc. Worker, 332. 









- Anderson Mondai - n 
on Oo. 




















8469 «879 2940 9,092 
3,192 150 697 3.222 
242 9 33 248 
481 14 58 457 
361 15 48 963 
176 2 
3,298 307 14714011 
1,261 62 308 1,173 
41614 105 312 1.513 
; 1,028 3,083 (11/343 
iS 232 4,054. 2,645 
21596 159 11922 
5,180 487 21495 «5.451 
3.257 273 4, 3,298 
1593 91 367 
2517 105 463. 2,720 
3 196 857 3,1 
2739 190 aii 2.919 
3,259 230 981 2.998 
3,999 266 779-3931 
4.562 285 4,080 4/749 
3,165 317 2510 | 3,467 
3281 228 3,925 
6687 357 1487 6878 
63 198 961 
2.328 200 985 2.154 
9514 988 4259 10.167 
96.74) 13,198 58; 
1,135 55 992 
21435 221 
1,672 109 
~ 41345 
2483 113 
6,072 7 
1,297 63 
1 42 
783 ae 
373 3 
1,028 78 
12,088 981 

3,198 245 

1,690 109 

617 24 

1,471 115 

4488 243 

386 18 55 
1,969 170 887 
3,090 297 1,366 
1,716 180 821 

» 2510 227 726 
3373 199 631 
524 27 126 05 
1,615 97 339 

9.404 245 1149 3.364 

38630 9,221 32.780 48,627 
9.631 841 4483 10,692 
442 17 66 445 
368 24 79 923 
285 5 57 295 
9715 552 4755 9,786 
2710 212 818 2.696 
1,867 26 463 «1,888 
“439 400 5241391 
"693 22 1,004 2752 
2.180 159 947-2132 
4611 391 1,868 4.679 
1418 122 552 1,308 

at 307«1.418 * 

3,465 192 739. 3,799 
2 155 545 3,016 
8,781 546 2057 10,035 
2 149 610-2 149 
4019 254140224101 
3.634 264. | 1,422 3,634 

39 147 873 

2,934 480 2985 2.941 

15,523 1,685 6831. 20,165 
Sass or S080 4086 
3 533 19053, 
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1968, Nixon, Rep. 138,835; Humphrey, Dem., 114,117; 960 e747 tt 377661 
» Wallace, 3d party, 20,015; Halstead, hee Worker, 457; oe 159 ? ma We 
Munn, Proh., 510; Caton, New Reform, 47 eRe Aa fees Som Be Sales 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 183,976; McGovern, Dem.,) 120,197; 925. 2514 178 946 «2.578 
Schmitz, Amer., 13,430. 65 306 26 73 298 
1976, Carter, Dem., 149,259; Ford, Rep., 173,703; Ander- 724 (1,454 140 1,077 1,410 
sonj Amer.)5:772. 654 2,100 424 739 «2,052 
1980, Reagan, Rep., 206,814; Carter, Dem., 118,032; Ander- ae Cae ae. aa ee 
son, Ind., 29,281; Clark, Libertarian, 9,825 547 1.676 138 645 1.694 
1984, Reagan, Rep., 232,450; Mondale, Dem., 146,742; aie jag 371 22 97 365 
Bergland, Libertarian, 5,185. 4118 5,065 323 1,414 5,012 
Weniera 166,426 419,214 44,054 = 187,475 459,195 

Nebraska Vote Since 1936. 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 347,454; Landon, Rep., 248,731; 
Lemke, Union, 12,847. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 263,677; Willkie, Rep., 352,201. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 233,246; Dewey, Rep., 329,880. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., 264,774. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 421,603; Stevenson Dem., 188,057. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 378,108; Stevenson, Dem., 199,029. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 232,542; Nixon, Rep., 380,553. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 307,307; Goldwater, Rep., 276,847. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 321,163; Humphrey, Dem., 170,784 
Wallace, 3d party, 44,904.” 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 406,298; McGovern, Dem., 169, 991. 
scattered 817. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 233,287; Ford, Rep., 359,219; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 9,383; Maddox, Amer. Ind., 3,378; MacBride 
Libertarian, 1,476. : 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 419,214; Carter, Dem., 166,424; Ander. 
son, Ind., 44,854; Clark, Libertarian, 9,041. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 459,135; Mondale, Dem., 187,475: 
Bergland, Libertarian, 2,075. 


fs Nevada 
1980 1984 

Carter Reagan Anderson Mondale Reagar 

(D) {R) ) {i (R) 
1,055 3,841 257 4,479 
38313 76,194 8,702 $3386 94,133 
1,352 6268 7. G04 1,877 6,385 
1,296 4.393 301 1,566 5,110 
110 311 29 158 453 
103 430 13 124 439 
684 1,950 128 862 2,498 
361 935 64 301 1,222 
396 1,087 38 397 4,175 
1,288 3,709 + 274 1,673 4370 
631 1,628 147 766 1,645 
973 2,387 204 1,269 3,573 
3 877 60 333 956 
222 460 62 252 _570 
15,621 41.276 5,705 22,321 50,418 
1,181 1,896 195 1276 1917 
2,769 8,389 964 3.790 9.477 
- . 66,666 155,017 17,651 91,655 188,770 

Nevada Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, Rep., 11,923. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945; Willkie, Rep., 21,229. 

1944; Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 24,611. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 31, 291; Dewey, Rep., 29,357; Wallace 
Prog., 1,469. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 50,502; Stevenson, Dem., 31,688. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 56,049; Stevenson, Dem., 40,640. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 54,880; Nixon, Rep., 52,387. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 79,339; Goldwater, Rep., 56,094. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 73,188; Humphrey, Dem., 60,598 
Wallace, 3d party, 20,432. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 115,750; McGovern, Dem. 66,016, 


1976, Carter Dem., 92,479; Ford, Rep., 101,273; MacBride 


Libertarian, 1,519; Maddox, Amer. Ind., 1,497; scatterec 
5,108. 
1980, Reagan, Rep., 155,017; Carter, Dem., 66,666; Ander 
son, Ind., 17,651; Clark, Libertarian, 4,358. - 
1984, Reagan, Rep. .» 108,770; Mondale, Dem., 91,655; = 
land, Libertarian, 2,292. 
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New Hampshire 
1980 1984 
Carter Rea Anderson Mondale Reagan 
: ) (0) (A) 

347 1,863 3,261 

506 2006 2,868 

2,204 §,172 7,190 

1517 3,826 5,397 

1,650 3,238 4975 

628 1,552 4,151 

3,178 10,263 24,780 

3,391 9,305 16,961 

1,467 4418 4,967 

650 2622 5,457 

49,693 120,377 267,051 





New Hampshire Vote Since 1936 

1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 108,640; Landon, Rep., 104,642; 
Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, Com., 193. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie, Rep., 110,127. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 119,663; Dewey, Rep., 109,916; 
Thomas, Soc., 46. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 107,995; Dewey; Rep., 121,299; 
Wallace, Prog., 1,970; Thomas, Soc., 86; Teichert, Soc. 
Labor, 83; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 7. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 166,287; Stevenson, Dem., 106,663. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 176,519; Stevenson; Dem., 90,364; 
Andrews, Const., 111. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 137,772; Nixon, Rep., 157,989. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 182,065; Goldwater, Rep., 104,029. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 154,903; Humphrey, Dem., 130,589; 
Wallace, 3d party, 11,173; New Party, 421; Halstead, Soc. 
Worker, 104. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 213,724; McGovern, Dem, »» 116,435; 
Schmitz, Amer., 3,386; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 368; scat- 
tered, 142, - 

1976, Carter, Dem., 147,645; Ford, Rep., 185,935; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 4,095; MacBride, Libertarian, 936; Reagan, 
write-in, 388; La Rouche, U.S. Labor, 186; Camejo, Soc. 
Workers, 161, Levin, Soc. Labor, 66; scattered, 215. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 221,705; Carter, Dem., 108,864; Ander- 
son, Ind,, 49,693; Clark, Libertarian, 2,067; Commoner, 
Citizens, 1,325; Hall, Com., 129; Griswold, Workers 
World, 76; DeBerry, Soc. Workers, 72; scattered, 68. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 267,051; Mondale, Dem., 120,377; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 735. 





New Jersey 
4980 1984 
(0) q ( (0) ‘o 
1 97.9) Seo 93240. 49,1 
139,474 232.043 98,242 «=—«156,088 
0,083 684iS §=—11,314 467 89,815 
0,033 «87.939 «16,125, 90,233 109,749 
42,708 22.729 «2550 19,378 28,768 
19356 23242 «3,253. 21,141 398 
145,281 117,222 21,271. 173,295 «136,798 
804 40306 7: ~ 92702 54,041 
622 91,207 «8.94 304 112,834 
10,029 21,403 3,610 10972 29,737 
288 53450 | 12,117 66,998 71,195 
97,304 122,354 17, 104,905 160,224 
71,328 120,173 17,444 79,982 182 
48,985 105,260 17,181 53,201 137,719 
46923 98433 10,073 51,012 124,391 
61,496 82531 9,985, 590 101,951 
10209 13,000 1,800 8995 17,368 
29,470 52,591 8,346 31,924 66,303 
10531 27,063 3,988 11,502 35,680 
86074 112.288 15,586 2088 195,446 
10510 16935 2,828 21,938 
1,147,364 1,546,557 234,692 4.261928 1,933,630 
New Jersey Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon, Rep., 719,421; 
Lemke, Union, 9,405; Thomas, Soc., 3,895; Browder, 
Com., 1,590; Colvin, Proh., 916; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 346, 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie, Rep., 944,876; 
Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, Soc., 2,823; Babson, 
Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 446. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 987,874; Dewey, Rep., 961,335; Tei- 
chert, Soc. Labor, 6,939; Watson, Nat'l. Proh., 4,255; 

» Thomas, Soc., 3,385. 
1948, Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep., 981,124; 
_Wallace, Prog., 42,683; Watson, Proh., 10,593; Thomas, 





Soc., 10,521; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 5,825; Teichert, Soc. 
Labor, 3,354. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,373,613; Stevenson, Dem., 
1,015,902; Hoopes, Soc., 8,593; Hass, Soc. Labor, 5,815; 
Hallinan, Prog., 5,589; Krajewski, Poor Man's, 4,203; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 3,850; Hamblen, Proh., 989. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,606,942; Stevenson Dem., 
850,337; Holtwick, Proh., 9,147; Hass, Soc. Labor, 6,736; 
Andrews, Conservative, 5,317; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 
4,004; Krajewski, American Third Party, 1,829. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 1,385,415; Nixon, Rep., 1,363,324; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 11,402; Lee, Conservative, 8,708; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 4,262. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 1,867,671; Goldwater, Rep., 963,843; 
DeBerry, Soc. Workers, 8,181; Hass, Soc. Labor, 7,075. 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 1,325,467; Humphrey, Dem., 1,264,206; 
Wallace, 3d party, 262,187; Halstead, Soc. Worker, 8,667; 

ae Peace Freedom, 8,084; Blomen, ‘Soc. Labor, 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 1,845,502; McGovern, Dem., 1,102,211; 
Schmitz, Amer., 34,378; Spock, Peoples, 5,355; Fisher, 
Soc. Labor, 4,544; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 2,233; Mahal- 
chik, Amer. First, 1, 743; Hall, Com., 1,263. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 1,444,653; Ford, Rep., 1,509,688; Me- 
Carthy, Ind., 32,717; MacBride, Libertarian, 9,449; Mad- 
dox, Amer., 7,716; Levin, Soc. Labor, 3,686; Hall, Com., 
1,662; LaRouche, U.S. Labor, 1,650; Camejo, Soc. Work- 
ers, 1,184; Wright, People’s, 1,044; Bubar, Proh., 554; Zei- 
dler, Soc., 469. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 1,546,557; Carter, Dem., 1,147,364; 
Anderson, Ind., 234,632; Clark, Libertarian, 20,652; . 
Commoner, Citizens, 8,203; McCormack, Right to Life, 
3,927; Lynen, Middle Class, 3,694; Hall, Com., 2,555; 
Pulley, Soc. Workers, 2,198; McReynolds, Soc., 1,973; 
Gahres, Down With Lawyers, 1,718; Griswold, Workers ~ 
World, 1,288; Wendelken, Ind., 923. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 1,933,630; Mondale, Dem., 1,261,323; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 6,416. 





New Mexico 
1980 1984 
( (0) (0) 
83,956 15,118 67,789 104,694 
906 40 44 970 
12,502 543 5 15,248 
3,140 3.578 
2,537 199 ¥ 2,984 
8,132 183 3,108 9,188 
655 14 386 756 
15,539 1,883 13878 © 22,153 
9817 326 7,364 11,810 
4,628 349 5755 4,979 
1,065 “58 946 990 
3 14 224 401 
1,059 59 860 . 1,282 
10,727 298. 4558 14,569 
3,009 172 1,134 9,992 
5,460 1,388 2859 6,882 
3,636 157 2557 4,145 
7,329 498 7915 6,557 
1,037 44 1,235 1,017 
7,210 478 4,167 751 
2,499 58 1/368 eae 
3,794 379 6938 864,116 
3,950 208 1/698 ed 
6,762 789 7,080 
15579 748 8,963 bec 
3,292 418 $227 
Woe N88 
1 
2.685 387 2541 3,403 
a ney 7 a 
1 
1,407 32 488 1,503 
Valencia... 1... 6886 11,177 825 5,393 8474 
Totels ....... 167,826 250779 © 29,459 201,769 307,401 
New Mexico Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Landon, Rep., 61,710; 
“a eee Union, 942; Thomas, Soc., 343; Browder, Com., 


¥ eo Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie, Rep., 79,315. 


1944, Roosevelt, Pete 81,389; Dewey, Ree 70,688; 
Watson, Proh., 148. 
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1948, Truman, Dem., 105,464; Dewey, Rep., 80,303; 12500 16408 2,623 9700 24,175 

Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, Proh., 127; Thomas, Soc., ee Lia a ee a ee 

83; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 49. 2828 4.604 690 2670 6,367 

_ 1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; Stevenson, Dem., 105, 661; » 2,728,372 2,893,831 467,801 3,119,609 3,664,763 
Hamblen, Proh., 297; Hallinan, Ind. Prog., 225; New York Vote Since 1936 


aap Christian National, 220; Hass, Soc. Labor, 


_ 1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 146,788; Stevenson, Dem., 106,098; 
pores Proh., 607; Andrews, Ind., 364; Hass, Soc. La- 


1960, Kennedy, Dem., 156,027; Pe Rep., 153,733; 
Decker, Proh., 777; Hass, Soc. Labor, 57 0. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 194,017; Goldwater, Rep., 131, 838; 

___ Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,217; Munn, Proh., 543. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 169,692; Humphrey, Dem., 130,081; 
Wallace, 3d party, 25,737; Chavez, 1,519; Halstead, Soc. 
Worker, 252. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 235,606; McGovern, Dem., 141,084; 
Schmitz, Amer., 8,767; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 474. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 201,148; Ford, Rep., 211,419; Camejo, 

_ Soc. Workers, 2,462; MacBride, Libertarian, 1,110; Zei- 
dler, Soc., 240; Bubar, Proh., 211. 
_ 1980, Reagan, Rep., 250,779; Carter, Dem., 167,826; Ander- 
son, Ind., 29,459; Clark, Libertarian, 4,365; Commoner, 
Citizens, 2,202; Bubar, Statesman, 1,281; Pulley, Soc. 
| Worker, 325. 
1984, Reagan, Rep., 307,101; Mondale, Dem., 201,769; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 4,459. 


New York 








1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 3,018,298; American Lab., 274,924; — 
total 3,293,222; Landon, Rep., 2,180,670; Thomas, Soc., 
86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 2,834,500; American Lab., 417,418; 
total, 3,251,918; Willkie, Rep., 3,027,478; Thomas, Soc., 
18,950; Babson, Proh., 3,250. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dern., 2,478,598; American Lab., 496,405; 
Liberal, . 329,325; total, 3,304, 238; Dewey, Rep., 
2,987,647; Teichert, Ind. Gov't., 14,352; Thomas, Soc., 
10,553. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 2,557,642; Liberal, 222,562; total, 
2,780,204; Dewey, Rep., 2,841,163; Wallace, Amer. Lab., 
509,559; Thomas, Soc., 40,879; Teichert, Ind. Gov’t., 
2,729; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 2,675. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 3,952,815; Stevenson, Dem., 
2,687,890, Liberal, 416,711; total, 3,104,601; Hallinan, 
American Lab., 64,211; Hoopes, Soc., 2,664; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 2,212; Hass, Ind. Gov’t., 1,560; scattering, 178; 
blank and void, 87,813. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 4,340,340; Stevenson, Dem., 
2,458,212; Liberal, 292,557; total, 2,750,769; write-in 
votes for Andrews, 1,027; Werdel, 492; Hass, 150; 
Hoopes, 82; others, 476. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 3,423,909; Liberal, 406,176; total, 
3,830,085; Nixon, Rep., 3,446,419; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 
14,319; scattering, 256; blank and void, 88,896. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 4,913,156; Goldwater, Rep., 
2,243,559; Hass, Soc. Labor, 6,085: DeBerry, Soc. Work- 
ers, 3,215; scattering, 188; blank and void, 151,383. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 3,007,932; Humphrey, Dem., 3,378,470; 
Wallace, 3d party, 358,864; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 8,432; 
Halstead, Soc. Worker, 11,851; Gregory, Freedom and 
Peace, 24,517; blank, void, and scattering, 171,624. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 3,824,642; Conservative, 368,136; Me- 
Govern, Dem., 2,767,956; Liberal, 183,128; Reed, Soc. 
Workers, 1,197, Fisher, Soc. Labor, 4,530; Hall, Com., 

5,641; blank, void, or scattered, 161,641. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 3,389,558; Ford, Rep., 3,100,791; Mac- 
Bride, Libertarian, 12,197; Hall, Com., 10,270; Camejo, 
‘Soc. Workers, 6,996; LaRouche, U.S. ‘Labor, 5,413; blank, 
void, or scattered, 143,037. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 2,893,831; Carter, Dem., 2,728,372; 
Anderson, Lib., 467,801; Clark, Libertarian, 52,648; Mc- 
Cormack, Right To Life, 24,159; Commoner, Citizens, 
23,186; Hall, Com., 7,414; DeBerry, Soc. Workers, 2,068; 
Griswold, Workers World, 1,416; scattering, 1,064. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 3,664,763; Mondale, Dem., 3,119,609; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 11,949, ; 


North Carolina 
Cart Reagan Ande ‘Mondole 

er rson 
(0) - (A) () o (fi 
15042 18,077 760 11,230 aie 
4546 6,376 137 3581 8.502 
2198 1,995 a 2013 2589 
4973 1/968 1115015. 3,719 
4461. 5643 154 4008 «6 614 
1527 3,480 447 1489 > 4,702 
6024 6.773 186 5987 9.284 
3863 11695 45 3952 «2.879 
6104 2.745 64 5064 4.701 
6761 5,807 265 «6774 «9.673 
837 26.124 2,153 337 97.698 
11,680 12.956 558 10.353 18,766 
9768 15.143 562 8477 22528 
8,738 12,965 440 73i1 17,024 
1212 B13 45 4075 1/282 
6485 7,733 460 5882 11,697 
3529 2.156 66 4157 3,992 
13873 22873 866 «14,700 31,476 
7144 5,414 481 7458 81595 
3114 3,849 80 2776 «4,804 
2146 1,424 M4736 2171 
1324 2196 53 1340 2.250 
12219 10/828 333 10288 17085 
40212 ° 5522 148 8728 9,150 
7781 8556 356 7186 12,893 
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22,614 


Cumberland.... 22,073 21,540 1,261 31,602 
Currituck... 1,980 1,668 97 1,668 2,885 
Dae Fee ieee - 2,497 2,794 260 1,839 4738 
678 14,469 = 30,471 
223 2,911 8.201 
109 6,830 7,708 
3,052 92,244 29,185 
148 10,545 9,635 
2,897 26,814 Re 
104 4,766 
623 14,142 8. 187 
61 2,225 1,694 
36 1,494 2.514 
143 5.217 6,302 
34 2,772 3,195 
4,019 46,027 = 73,096 
180 9,278 8832 
165 7,106 = 14,198 
349 7858 10,146 
901 7,222 19,269 
80 4,498 3,176 
56 9,214 2,449 
37 1,004 1,195 
624 9999 © 23,641 
246 4,367 5582 
271 7,833 16,210 
18 2,025 2,062 
251 3,925 8,198 
263 8556 © 13,321 
299 5,996 12,621 
175 4076 7,639 
153 3,570 6,661 
108 29 3,686 
8 3,870 4,266 
6,560 63,190 106,754 
146 1,286 4,737 
99 9,831 5,109 
563 7,063 14,681 
293 8588 17,295 
1,114 12,591 23,771 
62 5,094 3,198 
400 5,713. 13,928 
3,364 20,564 15,585 
48 2,152 2,554 
179 3,854 4,646 
103 4,354 5,079 
63 1,444 1,939 
104 3,528 5,854 
827 13,481 18,983 
160 2169 4,046 
563 7511 25,759 
224 7,494 6,807 
331 15,257 = 12,947 
463 10,605 17,895 
707 10,643 25,207 
203 6862 © 11,369 
308 9115 10,685 
155 4,028 4,077 
248 6138 = 13,116 
151 4,350 9515 
256 7188 13,340 
70 2,000. 2,012 
274 3,733 6,956 
14 607 774 
487 7,048 16,885 
101 5,880 6836 
§,455 50/323 81,251 
74 3,946 2,664 
68 3,114 2,734 
645 5,163 9,370 
322 10,011 17,961 
282 6852 18,670 
243 8343 12,243 
136 3,075 8,976 
119. 3,651 4296 


52,800 824,287 1,945,481 


North Carolina Vote Since 1936 
1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon, Rep., 223,283; 
Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com:, 11; Lemke, Union 2. 
1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 609,015; Willkie, Rep., 213,633. 
1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 527,399; Dewey, Rep., 263,155. 
1948, Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 258,572; Thur- 
mond, States’ Rights, 69,652/ Wallace, Prog., 3,915, 
1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, Dem., 652,803. 
1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 575,062; Stevenson, Dem., 590,530. 
1960, Kennedy, Dem., 713,136; Nixon, Rep., 655,420. 
1964, Johnson, Dem., 800,139; Goldwater Rep., 624,844. 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 627,192; Humphrey, Dem., 464,113; 
Wallace, 3d party, 496,188. 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 1,054,889; McGovern, Dem., 438,705; 
Schmitz, Amer., 25,018. 








1976, Dem., 927,365; Ford, Rep. 741,960; Anderson, 
Amer., 5,607; MacBride, Libertarian, 2,219; LaRouche, 
USS. Labor, 755. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 915,018; Carter, Dem., 875,635; Ander- 
son, Ind., 52,800; Clark, Libertarian, 9,677; Commoner, 
Citizens, 2,287; DeBerry, Soc. Workers, 416. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 1,346,481; Mondale, Dem., 824,287; 


Bergland, Libertarian, 3,794, 
North Dakota 
1980 1984, 
Carter Reagan Anderson Mondale Cam 

(0) (A) A) (0) 

470 = 1,834 107 530 1,348 
2,328 4,392 705 2,507 4348 
1119 (2,449 262 1,599 4,729 

122 524 33 133 505 

099 3,394 267 1,279 3/356 

454 1,507 142 662 1,559 

418 1,442 82 543 1,288 
6,129 16,497 2,109 8781 19,913 
13562 23,686 5,421 18,054 —-29,221 
1,105 2,582 238 1,110 2,664 

917 «(2,455 161 1,051 2,480 

509 1,267 109 626 1,165 

632 «1,706 115 716 1,583 

§39- 1,153 145 796 1,048 

502 2,368 132 620 1,885. 

586 1,534 152 765 1,422 

259 1,006 62 325 964 
6997 14,257 2,932 10,050 15,898 

317 1,891 110 507 1,607 

636 1,442 158 628 1,254 

434 (1,609 404 524 1,646 

326 1,474 85 506 1,240 

850 2,136 254 1,086 1,978 

283. «1,074 69 401 1,222 

939 2,922 190 _ 1,283 2,485 

308 2,474 72 427 2.087 

867 2,265 182 974 2,610 
1,613 4,234 318 2,062 3,673 
1209 3,224 204 1,729 3,705 
2,861 7659 742 3,996 7,146 
1,183 2,165 182 1,565 1,959 

726 (1,611 226 1,026 1,445 

270 966 $5 419 918 
1,239 3,101 303 1367 2,895 

S17 2.273 168 691 1,683 
4607 © 4,078 514 2,304 4,150 

974 1,883 237 1,222 1,708 

570 1,154 98 592 1,163 
2,698 6,711 750 3,047 5,980 
1,660 1,599 265 2,179 1479 
1,048 1,565 174 1,295 1,385 

208 1,326 65 306 1,075 

383 620 72 655 442 

128 462 45 174 419 
2,016 6312 512 2,758 7641 

617 229 781 941 
2573 6545 960 3,495 6591 

568 1375 152 789 1,242 
1428 3,092 $12 1580 3,037 
1,850 4,488 485 2,264 4,347 
5554 14,997 1,234 7,336 16,077 

746 2,660 148 1,036 2,426 

«25435-6590 592 3177 8,166 
+ 78,189 193,695 23,640 «© 104,429 
North Dakota Vote Since 1936 { 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, Rep., 72,751; 
Lemke, Union, 36,708; Thomas, Soc., 552; Browder, 
Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 197. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 124,036; Willkie, Rep., ” 154,590; 
Thomas, Soc., 1,279; Knutson, Com., 545; Babson, Proh., 
325. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 100,144; Dewey, Rep., 118,535; 
Thomas, Soc., 943, Watson, Proh., 549. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 95,812; Dewey, Rep., 115,139; 
Wallace, Prog., 8,391; Thomas, Soc., 1,000, Thurmond, 
States’ Rights, 374. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 191,712; Stevenson, Dem., 76,694; 
MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 1,075; Hallinan, Prog., 
344; Hamblen, Proh., 302. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 156,766; Stevenson, Dem., 96,742; 
Andrews, Amer., 483. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 123,963; Nixon, Rep. 154,310; 

Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 158. 


f 


: 
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_ 1964, Johnson, Dem., 149,784; Goldwater, Rep., 108,207; 
_ DeBerry, Soc. Worker, 224; Munn, Proh., 174. 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 138,669; Humphrey, Dem., 94,769; 
_ Wallace, 3d party, 14,244; Halstead, Soc. Worker, 128; 
Munn, Prohibition, 38; Troxell, Ind., 34. 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 174,109; McGovern, Dem., 100,384; Jen- 
. a, Soc. Workers, 288; Hall, Com., 87; Schmitz, Amer., 
1976, Carter, Dem., 136,078; Ford, Rep., 153,470; Ander- 
son, Amer., 3,698; McCarthy, Ind., 2,952; Maddox, 
a a Ind., 269; MacBride, Libertarian, 256; scattering, 
1980, Reagan, Rep. 193,695; Carter, Dem., 79,189; Ander- 
son, Ind., 23,640; Clark, Libertarian, 3,743; Commoner, 
Libertarian, 429; McLain, Nat’l People’s League, 296; 
Greaves, American, 235; Hall, Com., 93, DeBerry, Soc. 
tga 89; McReynolds, Soc., 82; Bubar, Statesman, 


1964 Reagan, Rep., 200,336; Mondale, Dem., 104,429; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 703. 


1984 
(D) ) 
3534 Be 
12176. 33,506 
4786 14,339 
19344 21,669 
10201 11,548 
4,102 14,766 
19.458 15,170 
4067 8,221 

27,700 76,216 
377i «6,703 
3544 9,935 

21,154 35,831 
11713 9516 
37332 9,603 
20,155 24,552 
4992-91842 
4932 44,682 

362,626 284,094 
5904 16,379 
5008 10.954 
5,773 19,050 
13508 19,174 
9817 30 
2126 6838 

131/530 250,360 
4217 11,412. 
4251 8,194 
9954 22.369 
17,129 34287 
4967 10.252 

140350 246.288 
5,758 22,169 
3813 8,722 

4276 
2779 © 8.317 
3784 9.000 
3/280 6,071 
4737 «5,146 
6608. 14388 
4369 7AM 

22832 17,405 
5,730 14,062 
96,711 54587 
11,431 14873 
13.995 37.560 
3645 12.230 
52970 57.379 
97.293 100,285 
2928 8,979 
76514 53,A24 
8627 17,492 
= 
4422 11,542 
9.695 26,300 
3611 3,302 
94,015 137,053 
reso B46 

A 
10.037 “21,821 
1777? 3.853 
7,053 10,920 
2ei1 5,545 
3061 7,548 
4110 11,942 
4905 6,318 

*Aie8 1088 
; 1 
3ig4 11/936 
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2,586 16,141 95,299 
B12 Bi 17/015 
1,851 8 17214 
816 14120 16818 
1,415 7; 16520 
895 4315 19,509 
8,030 65157 98,434 
15002 109,569 115,697 
628 56,902 45,623 
1778 13,149 19,366 
424 2579 ©9336 
74 3338 ©9570 
138 7990 3,041 
1,368 9031 29,848 
1421 7 16,529 
2:313 11323 | 24475 - 
872 3624 10,804 
4156 15907 29,750 
Wyandot . <3. - 2757 5,786 407 2342 7,204 
Totals .....-- 1,752,414 2,206,545 254,472 1,625,440 2,678,559 
Ohio Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, Rep., 1,127,709; 
Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, Com., 5,251; Thomas, 
Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 14. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie, Rep., 1,586,773. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, Rep., 1,582,293. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 1,452,791; Dewey, Rep., 1,445,684; 
Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 


1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 2,100,391; Stevenson, Dem., 
1,600,367. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 2,262,610; Stevenson, Dem., 
1,439,655, 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 1,944,248; Nixon, Rep., 2,217,611. 
1964, Johnson, Dem., 2,498,331; Goldwater, Rep., 
1,470,865. ; 


1968, Nixon, Rep., 1,791,014; Humphrey, Dem., 1,700,586; 
Wallace, 3d party, 467,495; Gregory, 372; Munn, Proh., 
19; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 120, Halstead, Soc. Worker, 69; 
Mitchell, Com., 23. ‘ 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 2,441,827; McGovern, Dem., 1,558,889; 
Fisher, Soc. Labor, 7, 107; Hall, Com., 6,437; Schmitz, 
Amer., 80,067; Wallace, Ind., 460. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 2,011,621; Ford, Rep., 2,000,505; Mc- 
Carthy, Ind., 58,258; Maddox, Amer. Ind., 15,529; Mac- 
Bride, Libertarian, 8,961; Hall, Com., 7,817; Camejo, Soc. 
ort 4,717; LaRouche, U.S. Labor, 4,335; scattered, 
130. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 2,206,545; Carter, Dem., 1,752,414; 
Anderson, Ind., 254,472; Clark, Libertarian, 49,033; 
Commoner, Citizens, 8,564; Hall, Com.; 4,729; Congress, 
Ind. 4,029; Griswold, Workers World, 3,790; Bubar, 
Statesman, 27. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 2,678,559; Mondale, Dem., 1,825,440; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 5,886 


Oklahoma 
oe Anderson Monge Rega 
0) (0) ( 
3,429 107 2.266 4,423 
2,628 86 866 2,715 
1,613 66 2047 261 
2,430 58 2 
3,637 123 2601 § 
3,708 103 1,484 
3,980 129 5,475 6,246 
5,845 232 4,463 6811 
15272 642" 5245 20,929 
9,262 258 6,164 11,578 
5504 462 5 7614 
2,394 73 2,801 3,155 
1404 - 369 1,420 
31,178 3910 16,512 42,806 
926 1,284 1,259 
16,609 1000 8890 21,462 
1,702 63 1264 4.796 
2/956 156 2515 3629 
11,749 460 7,465 15,014 
6,469 290 2700 8,491 
5,302 177 3,789 6690 
1,943 70 2,098 
1,908 54 1,881 
17,989 846 5,730 19,642 
$520. 210 4215 7505 
8,131 951 4846 = 11,042 
2411 84 825 2,470 
1535 48 1220° 1,664 








4 ; 
Harper 40 373 «1,748 ~~ Josephine ; E 1,401 8539 19,470 
65 2:585 2417 1,427 7,875 17,886 
85 2901. 2,663 201 1,184 2.486 
144 - 2996 5,773 12,076 63,999 61,493 
55 1,496 1,656 1,637 8637 9,140 
57 4820 2,195 2,823 46161 23, 
665 6044 16,731 472 2611 8.441 
122 1,125 5,528 8,755 36,440 54,535 
88 2,016 2,951 23 1,254 2,190 
71 1,858 © 2.210 27572 144,179 «119,992 
174 5990 8,604 2,026 8709 12,678 
204 3,020 8,088 62 “828 
259 3,551 8,356 931 4; 5,267 
3t 1,359 1,833 1,531 8246 14,211 
185 2549 6,056 763 4134 6,645 
149 3,994 6,381 216 1,204 2,619 
118 3,479 3,646 819 5,526 6,905 
62 619 k 13,076 44602 75,877 
52 2,039 2,488 62 253 $04 
5,154 85 1,918 9,450 15,797 
B 2 ie Na 
1 1238. 4,018 Oregon Vote Since 1936 
a 1687 30801936, Roosevelt, Dem., 266,733; Landon, Rep. 122,706; 
9,190 60235 159.974 Lemke, Union, 21, 831: Thomas, Soc., 2,143; Aiken, Soc. 
"2a 7380 —*8,704. Labor, 500; Browder, Com., 104; Colvin, Proh., 4, 
363 6095 10,083 1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 258,415; Willkie, Rep., 219,555; Ai- 
ud pe eo ken, Soc. Labor, 2,487; Thomas, Soc., 398; Browder, 
1,812 7653 20.814 Com., 191; Babson, Proh., 154. 
ittsburg eae! 339 6860 9,771 1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 248,635; Dewey, Rep., 225,365; 
Ponoloe NRA i oe pee ere Thomas, Soc., 3,785: Watson, Proh.; 2,362. 
: 11989 2079 2.499. 1948, Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep., 260,904; 
| R 65 a 49) 
8 221 50 680 1,550 Wallace, Prog., 14, 978; Thomas, Soc., 5,051. 
pe ee . a ois ie 1952, Eisenhower, yet 420,815; Stevenson, Dem., 270,579; 
? ¢ 6) Hallinan, Ind., 3,665. 
5,987 178 4,202 7,042 de 
7,191 10,199 310 6359 12,871 1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 406,393; Stevenson, Dem., 329,204. 
ae eau 83 15 S968 1960, Kennedy, Dem., 367,402; Nixon, Rep., 408,060. 
(438 124,643 7,802 58.274 159,549. 1964, Johnson, Dem., 501,017; Goldwater, Rep., 282,779; 
5.235 8,969 5271 12,534 write-in, 2,509. 
pee bens oO Sag 1908-1968, Nixon, Rep. 408,433; Humphrey, Dem., 358,866; 
1364 31592 191 1284 3741 Wallace, 3d party, 49,683; write-in, McCarthy, 1,496; N. 
1,703 5,318 175 1,647 6,376 Rockefeller, 69; others, 1,075. 
402,026 695,570 38,284 = 385,080 861,590 1972, Nixon, Rep. 486,686; McGovern, Dem., 392,760, 
Okiahoma Vote Since 1936 Schmitz, Amer., 46,211; write-in, 2,289. 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem,, 501,069; ‘Landon, Rep., 245,122; 
Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, Proh., 1,328. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 474,313; Willkie, Rep, 348,872; 
Babson, Proh., 3,027. 

1944, Roosevelt, oe 401,549; Dewey, Rep., 319,424; 
Watson, Proh., 1,66 

1948, Truman, Dem., ose Dewey, Rep., 268,817. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 518,045; Stevenson; Dem., 430,939. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 473,769; Stevenson, Dem,, 385,581. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 370,111; Nixon, Rep., 533,039. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 519,834; Goldwater, Rep. 412,665. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 449,697; Humphrey, Dem., 301,658; 
Wallace, 3d party, 191,731. 

1972, Nixon, Rep. 759,025; McGovern, Dem., 247,147; 
Schmitz, Amer., 23,728. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 532,442; Ford, Rep., 545,708; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 14,101. , 


1980, Reagan, Rep., 695,570; Carter, Dem., 402,026; Ander- ° 


son; Ind., 38,284; Clark, Libertarian, 13,828. 
‘1984, Reagan, Rep., 861,530; Mondale, Dem., 385,080; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 9,066. 


Oregon 
R aon Arid Mondat ber 
nderson londale ea 
ase Nae Giana “pg 
4,747 487 2,591 §,204 
14,982 4,950 16,073 17,836 
64,171 11,386 47,254 68,630 
6,124 1,854 7,525 7,522 
66; 4,156 8,219 7,811 
13,041 2,428 13,582 13,63 
3,113 35 2,268 77 
4,910 652 3,423 5,363 
15,186 2 11,671 19,323 
23,101 2,529 14,608 25,243 
622 1 85 369 700 
2519 273 1,344 2,695 
2,313 255 1,260. 2,197 
3,450 530 3,022 4531 
32,879 4,019 22,230 37,895 
3,283 





2,523 431 1,920 
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1976, Carter, Dem., 490,407; Ford, Rep,, 492,120; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 40,207; write-in, 7,142. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 571,044; Carter, Dem., 456,890; Ander- 
son, Ind., 112,389; Clark, Libertarian, 25,838; Commoner, 
Citizens, 13,642; scattered, 1,713. 

1984; Reagan, Rep., 658,700; Mondale, Dem., 536,479. 


Pennsylvania 
1980 1984 

Carter Reagan Anderson Mondale Reagan 
(D) {R) () (0) o. 
7265 13,760 1,139 ~7,289 18, 
297,464 271,850 38,710 372,576 284,692 
42,718 12,955 1A 14525 18,709 
955 30,496 4,549 54,765 052 
4.950 10,930 416 5424 18,085 
36,449 60,576 8,863 37,849 74,605 
15,014 28,031 2,017 15,651 30,104 
6439 13,139 1,068 5,474 14,808 
120 100536 18,107 4568 180,119 
19,711 28,821 3 24,735 aise 
36,121 33,072 2,298 865 173 
4112 1,795 ae 
8,009 10,042 956 9836 10,701 
15.987 20,605 5,247 16,194 27,802 
34,307 73,046 + ©—-10,911 38,870 92,221 
5472 8,812, 678 5,407 age 
11,647 15,299 844 11,963 18.650 —- 
4842 6,288 733 4525 6,678 « 
9,449 12,426 1,197 8254 14,402) 
11,778 16,552 2,08) 12,792 20,181- 
19,789 41,182 5,497 21,974 49,282 
27,252 44,039 «6,034 93576 54,930 | 
$8,314 143,282 20,907 96,207 161,754 
5898 7,175 472 5486 8,470 
45,946 48,918 6,349 52,471 55,860 
27,963 19,252 1,348 \ 95,008 21,314 

819 1,206 93 a0 Se 
12,061 22,746 4,724 11,480 27, 
1,342 2,740 107 1308 3,254 
8193» 5,336 450 9365 6376 
5,094 8,140 587 10,220 
13,828 15,607 1,708 15,791 18,845 
6296 ,628 687 i 11,934 
baer adzae 20a aS dB ae 
452! 

0,026 963 31,308 $9,090 
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4 Pennsylvania Vote Since 1936 . 

_ 1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 2,353,788; Landon, Rep., 1,690,300; 
Lemke, Royal Oak, 67,467; Thomas, Soc., 14,375; Colvin, 
er 6,691; Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Ind. Lab., 

+424, 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035; Willkie, Rep., 1,889,848; 
Thomas, Soc., 10,967; Browder, Com., 4,519; Aiken, Ind. 
Govy., 1,518. : 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,940,479; Dewey, Rep., 1,835,054; 

: » Soc., 11,721; Watson, Proh., 5,750; Teichert, 
Ind. Gov., 1,789. 

_ 1948, Truman, Dem.;, 1,752,426; Dewey, Rep., 1,902,197; 

Wallace, Prog., 55,161; Thomas, Soc., 11,325; Watson, 

Proh., pap Dobbs, Militant Workers, 2,133; Teichert, 
Ind. Gov., 1,461. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep. 2,415,789; Stevenson, Dem., 
2,146,269; Hamblen, Proh., 8,771; Hallinan, Prog., 4,200; 
Hoopes, Soc., re Dobbs, Militant Workers, 1,502; 
Hass, Ind. Gov., 1,347; scattered, 155. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 2,585,252; Stevenson, Dem., 

1,981,769; Hass, Soc. Labor, 7,447; Dobbs, Militant 

Workers, 2,035. 

' 1960, Kennedy, Dem., 2,556,282; Nixon, Rep., 2,439,956; 
_. Hass, Soc. Labor, 7,185; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 2,678; 

scattering, 440. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 3,130,954; Goldwater, Rep., 
1,673,657; DeBerry, Soc. Workers, 10,456; Hass, Soc. La- 

' bor, 5,092; scattering, 2,531. 

_ 1968, Nixon, Fa 2,090,017; Humphrey, Dem., 2,259,405; 
W 3d party, 378,582; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 4,977; 
Halstead, Soc. Workers, 4,862; Gregory, 7,821; others, 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 2,714,521; McGovern, Dem., 1,796,951; 
Schmitz, Amer., 70,593; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 4,639; 
Hall, Com., 2,686; others, 2,715. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 2,328,677; Ford, Rep., 2,205,604; Mc- 

j Carthy, ed 50,584; Maddox, Constitution, 25,344; 
Camejo, Soc. Workers, 3,009; LaRouche, U.S. Labor, 

‘2,744: Hall, Com., 1,891; others, 2,934. - 

| 1980, Reagan, Rep., 2,261,872; Carter, Dem., 1,937,540; 

Anderson, Ind., 292,921; Clark, Libertarian, 33,263;. De- 

» Soc. Workers, 20,291; Commoner, Consumer, 


10,430; Hall, Com., 5,184, 
«1984, pa? Rep., 2,584,323; Mondale, Dem., 2,228,131; 
Libertarian, 6,982. 
; Rhode Island 
a 1980 1984 
| fa ep woe 
fie §,420 17,742 19,517 
3,094 11,064 10,332 
12,460 


§ tee 3644 14,109 
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1,908 23,981. 19277 —- Providence... 36240. 16689 7,932 95751 10.748 
2314 10, 271008 = Warwick»... . 18424 15890 6,498 19278 22276 
He 41.089 Sue8 Totals .. 2+... 198,342 154,793 69819 197,106 212,080 
2,034 19,147 28,498 Rhode Island Vote Since 1936 
i 4818 10,963 1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 165,238; Landon, Rep. 125,031; 
tea er par Lemke, Union, 19,569; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 929; Browder, 
1,967 8193 16,109 Com., 411. : 
26,133 99,741 181,426 1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 182,182; Willkie, Rep., 138,653; 
Ble aoe ee: Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh., 74. 
1515 13.748 22.109 1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Dewey, Rep., 123,487; 
717 3,692 9,365 Watson, Proh., 433. 
par lee 267478 ~—-1948, Truman, Dem., 188,736; Dewey, Rep. 135,787; 
225 on 5164 Wallace, Prog., 2,619; Thomas, Soc., 429; Teichert, Soc. 
3,079 25788 fon hee iI, ‘ ae 
1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 210,935; Stevenson, Dem., 203,293; 
pH Ea" Mae Hallinan, Prog., 187; Hass, Soc. Labor, 83 
786 4471 — 10566 1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 225,819; Stevenson, Dem., 161,790. 
4060 10,592 1960, Kennedy, Dem., 258,032; Nixon, Rep., 147,502. 
fe eae kee? ~—-1964, Johnson, Dem., 315,463; Goldwater, Rep., 74,615. 
922 6244 10838- 1968, Nixon, Rep., 122,359; Humphrey, Dem., 246,518; 
3413 50,911 34.762 Wallace, 3d party, 15,678; Halstead, Soc. Worker, 383. 
safe 73908 70537__:1972, Nixon, Rep., 220,383; McGovern, Dem., 194,645; Jen- 
2518 7,230 ness, Soc. Workers, 729. 
aia 93,359 75,020 1976, Carter, Dem., 227,636; Ford, Rep., 181,249; Mac- 
292,921 2,228,131 2,584,323 


Bride, Libertarian, 715; Camejo, Soc. Workers, 462; Hall, 
Com., 334; Levin, Soc. ‘Labor, 188. . 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 154,793; Carter, Dem., 198,342; Ander- 
son, Ind., 59,819; Clark, Libertarian, 2,458; Hall, Com., 
218; McReynolds, Socialist, 170; DeBerry, Soc: Worker, 
90; Griswold, Workers World, 77. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 212,080; Mondale, Dem., 197, 106; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 277. 


_ South Carolina 


25/872 
2170 1,570 
10,324 24,123 
2802 2; 
2811 4.346 
7347 13,668 
7/380 «16.972 
2315 2,742 
29,470 $3,779 
4101 8 
3559 (4,4at 
4593 5451 
5591 5,102 
4910 - 6 
7,456 11,100 
9360 © 4,648 
7.037 15,289 
3227-3228 
4117-3147 
14639 22,753 
6392 7370 
24.137 66,766 
6339 10,687 
3736 3.464 
8940 20,396 
3,753 3,402 
43238. 
$804 10383 
§312 9,729 
3912 3.548 
8828 98,628 
1526 1,186 
5043 4,698 
4,294 9,951 
3790 7.176 
3333 «8,625 
15,421. 14,286 
4481 15,155 
32,212 46,773 
1962 3/515 
20,130 41,553 
9566 12,909 
4424 «6,331 
, 7586 6,492 
VO SE bes 12075 11,265 539. 9.273 20,008 
Totals... 55. 428,220 439277 13,868, 344,459 615,539 
South Carolina Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; Landon, Rep., Tolbert fac- 
tion 953, Hambright faction 693, total, 1,646. 
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1940, Roosevelt, Dem,, 95,470; Willkie, Rep., 1,727. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; Dewey, Rep., 4,547; South- 
ern Democrats, 7,199; Watson, Proh., 365; Rep. Tolbert 
faction, 63. 

1948, Thurmond, States’ Ri. 
34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5,38: 
Soc., 1. 

1952, Eisenhower ran on two tickets. Under state law vote 
cast for two Eisenhower slates of electors could not be 
combined, Eisenhower, Ind,, 158,289; Rep., 9,793; total, 
168,082; Stevenson, Dem., 173,004; Hamblen, Proh., i 

1956, Stevenson, Dem., 136,372; Byrd, Ind., 88,509; Eisen- 
hower, Rep., 75,700; Andrews, Ind., 2. 

rig Kennedy, Dem., 198,129; Nixon, Rep., 188,558; write- 

1 


ts, 102,607; Truman, Dem., 
; Wallace, Prog., 154; Thomas, 


1964, Johnson, Dem., 215,700; Goldwater, Rep., 309,048; 
write-ins: Nixon, 1, Wallace, 5; Powell, 1; Thurmond, 1, 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 254,062; Humphrey, Dem., 197,486; 

Wallace, 3d party, 215,430. 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 477,044; McGovern, Dem., 184,559, 
ee Citizens, 2,265; Schmitz, Amer., 10,075; write-in, 


1976, Carter, Dem., 450,807; Ford, Rep., 346,149; Ander- 
~~ Amer., 2,996; Maddox, Amer, Ind., 1,950; write-in, 
81. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 439,277; Carter, Dem., 428,220; Ander- 

“son, Ind., 13,868; Clark, Libertarian, 4,807; Rarick, 
Amer. Ind., 2,086. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 615,539; Mondale, Dem., 344,459; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 4,359. 


South Dakota 
1980 984 
Carter hea Anderson Mondale jan 
(0) ( 10) (0) 
7 1,251 126 1 
9,521 5,921 645 3,523 $876 
350 919 42 453 856 
1,191 2,794 214 1,408 2478 
934 §,727 1,169 4,089 6,679 
6,051 10,550 1,143 6,852 10,541 
9 1,674 153 961 1,678 
147 272 26 236 253 
843 2,850 150 784 2,865 
182 1271 39 214 1,035 
1,741 2,608 203 1,879 2,660 
774 1,963 151 960 1,748 
2271 3 906 2711 9,057 
3,353 5,903 638 3,528 67 
§22 1 82 792 
708 2,057 129 858 2,183 
3,107 4,743 588 3,248 4,783 
1,720 2,507 259 1,932 2,150 
1,657 169 941 1,537 
600 1,045 109 772 843 
608 1,855 91 536 + 1,713 
883 1,681 125. 1,007 1 
982 2831 184 1,135 2,748 
520 1 110 . 579 1,124 
1,602 = 2,691 254 1,606 2 
683 2, 124 780 1,777 
255 1,162 38 237 1,168 
903 1885 197 963 1,762 
803 2,066 159 846 2, 
598 1,015 93 625 898 
205 727 28 186 723 
1,751 4,652 554 2,072 4,985 
1,145 3,789 228° 1,237 9,372 
273 60 350 7 
954 50 965 | 
595 1018 103 542 1012 
189 37 206 
1,192 2376 258 4,249 2421 
2,207 3,093 504 2,367 3,027 
2,259 5, 574 2,565 §,949 
2,261 3,848 524 2,626 3,988 
486 1, 106 478 1,120 
1,223 2,014 269 1,448 1,902 
287 « 54 418 1,813 
1,120 1,710 147 1,411 1,529 
4,721 5; 342 2,093 5,208 
270 46 303 616 
833 1,172 148 960 1,004 
20,008 26, 4,658 23,042 29,908 
1,364 1,807 279 1,586 1,633 
7121 18,991 1,650 8224 = 21,947 
1,931 93 714 1 
4% 1,633 8 462" «1,551 
2,904 295 2,063 2,787 
628 1,178 107 611 1 











438 ey 1489 924 

2915 294 1680 2,627 

a 85 351 942 

60 636 

203 112 1,022 679 

2 130 935 2,483 

9,343 281 1,486 3,086 

788 359 2201 24a 

2/875 129 779-2396 

5,355 553 2932 6,161 

46-823 30 359 429 

855 198,343 «21,431 «116,119 200,267 
South Dakota Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 160,137; Landon, Rep., 125,977; 
Lemke, Union, 10,338. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 131,862; Willkie, Rep., 177,065; 

1944,’ Roosevelt, Dém., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 135,365. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 117,653; Dewey, Rep. 129,651; 
Wallace, Prog., 2,801. ) 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 203,857; Stevenson, Dem., 90,426. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 171,569; Stevenson, Dem., 122,288. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem,, 128,070; Nixon, Rep., 178,417. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 163,010; Goldwater, Rep., 130,108. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., et Humphrey, Dem., 118,023; 
Wallace, 3d party, 13,400. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 166,476; “McGovern, Dem,, 139,945; Jen- 
ness, Soc. Workers, 994, 

1976, Carter, Dem., 147,068; Ford, Rep., 151,505; Mac- 
Bride, Libertarian, 1,619; Hall, Com., 318; Camejo, Soc. 


Workers, 168. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 198,343; Carter, Dem., 103,855; Ander- 
son, Ind,, 21,431; Clark, Libertarian, 3,824; Pulley, Soc. 
Workers, 250. ; 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 200,267; Mondale, Dem., 116,113. 

Tennessee - 

1980 1984 
Regen ye Mondale Al 
14,236 1,161 days ida 

3,377 159 4,499 4,699 

2,281 71 3, 2,481 

1,970 26 1,316 1,950 
17,959 620. 9,188 Hy 
11,869 316 6,085. 1 

5537 120° 4,692 §,685 

1,403 41 1846 1,669 

5,681 125 4568 6,017 
1 4842 13,153 

6 90 3,007 4109 

2,751 1,854) 

4, 94 2,870 4,474 

1 27 1,281 1,338 

6,602 139 2,068 

27 arr BaD 

6,354 227 3,605 th 
65,772 4,834 89,498 = 98,115 

2,095 35 2,031 2 

1841 48 2,645 2 

3,636 157 5,808 

§,475 158 5,610 

2,944 75 3,634 3,793 

2,493 49 1j 2,022 

3,995 251 5,846 705 

6792 227 8,334 

2,757 85 3812 

9,254 66 £565 2 
10,704 338 4.763 15 

1,139 33 2,596 1,996 

9,741 6 4,922 Nas 
§7575 2,087 41,449 

1,734 619 1,401 

2,031 73 3,797 37 

4,152 76 3,051 4, 

7,836 310 4,802 

2,435 49 3,308 

5,108 78 2,426 5, 

4,299 200 5,407 

1,903 7 2,941 

7% 31 1,716 : 

1897 74 3,668 

995 27 2,694 1 

6,944 201 3,185 re 

3,716 66 999 
66,153 4,801 43,448 76,985 

‘823 11 1,191 878 

2.818 73 3, 

532 212 6034 

1,076 3 1556 3 , 

119 4,103 
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235 3207 7,513 1089-2487 
200 5141 9,604 ~ "795 
76 3825 4,776 3547 = 5,279 
65 1,747 3,330 1941-4872 
363 12,006 17,819 1,866 
93 3942 4 ™ 3,152 
76 2935 3416 4744 6438 
225 69509, 1019 1,314 

34 1012 1/575 36595 
125 4223 «©6665 13322 31,117 
490 9939 © 13.228 136947 203319 
w 608 863 700 ‘1,957 
70 2121 2903 140 925 
138 4769 «6384 2046 © 3.923 
28 2,749 © 2.054 10,077 18,244 
32 1316 946 16,609 39,166 
12 706 - 1,246 12348 © 34,733 
45 2112 2785 1462-2066 
342 7443 6,999 474 598 
93 2204 5,692 2,702 896 
481° 6623 11,882 4070 = B 468 
127 5756 5 2578 3,076 

793 11818 19,503 2963 5, 
63 1810 3,107 3401 4315 
23 1238 17 2586 4434 

338 3384 «12.517 1205 3 
7,160 16625 70,500 26,394 - 29545 
69 3258 1917 2238 
42 2174 28 826 «= «2AI2 
1,876 16925 36,516 Ca) 5053 6677 
540 11,535 18,442 44 1009 2,026 

109 3895 «5,945 96 2632 4 
0 1,142 781 92 4494 8,187 
97 4696 © 4,249 33 900 1574 
45 1495 2,447 40 1844 2569 
11 810 718 23 557 4,417 
148 48134811 10 532 1,060 
934 9452 21.762 3 1420 2,790 
78 1534 3332 1,559 13,604 61,095 

136 4752 . 6,480 4B 742-41 
64 3033 2,895 58 2428 © 4,528 
551 6929 17875 324 4179 19,452 
380 8433 12,858 40 2248 ©2878 
A 35991 711,714 + 990,212 ; a E 580 2 
fissdeeds Vote Since 1936 228 3113 91056 
1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon, Rep., 146,516; $ ye 
Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., 632; Browder, Com., fic oe ae 
319; Lemke, Union, 296. 7 1212 1376 
1940, Roosevelt, Dem., Besa Willkie, Rep., 169,153; 7 407 503 
Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, Soc., 463. re vi pee 
1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 308,707; Pavey: Rep., 200,311; 55 1,781 «3,685 
Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc., 89: 77 1405 ~~ 4,762 
_ 1948, Truman, Dem., 270,402; Dewey, Rep. 202,914; Thur- Toes Site tease 
‘mond, States’ Rights, 73,815; Wallace, Prog., 1,864; a 1560 440} 
_ . Thomas, Soc., 1,288. 13 692 594 
1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 446,147; Stevenson, Dem., 443,710; 25 2546 = 1,498 
Hamblen, Proh., stk Hallinan, Prog., 885; MacArthur, Be or ghee? Scag 
Christian Nati a7 ; 4841 
1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 462,288; Stevenson, eden 456,507; 636 8913 31,228 
Andrews, Ind., 19,820; Holtwick, Proh., 789. doh es pee 
1960, Kennedy, Dem., Fart te Nixon, Rep., $56,577; 5,096 51917 66,114 
Faubus, States’ Rights, 1 1,304; Decker, Proh., 2,458. 92 3234 6122 
1964, — Dem. 635,047; Goldwater, Rep., 508,965; oy een apes 
write-in, 34. 7 2379 «S711 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 472,592; Humphrey, Dem., 351,233; 23 1,384 

Wallace, 3d party, 424,792, S ea pire 
1972, Nixon, Rep., 813,147; McGovern, Dem., 357,293; 1,005 16,728. 41,370 
Schmitz, Amer: 30,373; write-in, 369. 14 4,104 1,836 
1976, Carter, Dem., 825,879; Ford, Rep., 633,969; Ander- %3 2,489 3,624 
son, Amer., 5,769; McCarthy, Ind., 5,004; Maddox, Am. Hie tg che ts 
Ind., 2,303; MacBride, Libertarian, 1,375; Hall, Com., 1,955 36,092 40.262 
547; La , US. Labor, 512; Bubar, Proh., 442; 22 ‘521.1219 
Miller, Ind., 316; write-in, 230. e Hier ar 
-1980, Reagan, Rep., ees Carter, Dem., 783,051; Ander- 22 838 1540 
son, Ind., 35,991; Clark, Libertarian, 7116; Commoner, 61 2196 3,962 
Citizens, 1 a Bubar, Statesman, 521; Me! ids, So- 103 2,003 6,955 


cialist, 519; Hall, Com., 503; DeBerry, Soc. Worker, 490; 
Griswold, Workers World, 400; write-ins, 152. 





42 2270 «= 3,385 
1984, R Rep., 990,212; Mondale, _Dem., 711,714; 5060 14,282 
Libertarian, 3,072. 123 ey ieee 
Texas 30 1,130 2,118 
: 7 259 ©2213 
1980 1984 28 927 

Anderson Mondale a 6,762 8280 

J ) (D) 22,917 334,135 536, 
5 187 4747. B, 125 7773 «(12,618 
2800 39 620 «3.918 28 35641 A18 
-9900 232 9,054 14,685 22 1434 4,703 
3,081 134 - 1,696 - 4352 590 6663 12,467 
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413 
7,302 
44,147 


534 
5,672 
296 


1,650 
12,725 
95,059 

5,344 

5,462 





SanJacinto..... 2376 1,726 42 2466 = 3,174 
ae 280 8838 11,074 
23 1070 ‘1,566 
6 326 
53 1564 5 
9 415 0,1 
71 3610 4,863 
28 266 «1,269 
414 15227 40,740 
be 635 1,422 
50 5047 1,658 
34 1,046. 2,898 
2 129 S77 
6 643 599 
13 465 4,251 
1 1611 
7,818 120,147 050 
620 9.628 
14 289 407 
45 1535. 3,181 
7 388 586 
44 3631 5,069 
661 8,981 23,847 
9,796 94,124 124,944 
~ 32 2,115 2,599 
70 3119 3638 
78 ae is 
13 E! 1 
62 2482 4,790 
145 3857 5,909 
78 4508 8,474 
347 7,037 18,787 
274 4263. «8,809 
76 3828 4,116 
a a 3.474 
2, 6506 
242 12308 8,562 
160 5,072 8,495 
16 2,251 
847 16,009 28,932 
53 2011 3,644 
38 3037-2340 
946 9911 25,774 
seat 
108 3856 6,958 
74 3449 7,144 
28 456 2,206 
84 2203 © §,282 
5 bear a4 
114,613 1,949,276 3,493,428 
Texas Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 734,485; Landon, Rep., 103,874; 
Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, Soc., 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 
514; Browder, Com., 253. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 840,151; Willkie, Rep... 199,152; 
Babson, Proh., 925; Thomas, Soc., 728; Browder, Com., 
212. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 821,605; Dewey, Rep., 191,425; 
Texas Regulars, 135,439; Watson, Proh., 1,017; Thomas, 
Soc., 594; America First, 250. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 750,700; Dewey, Rep., 282,240; Thur- 
mond, States’ Rights, 106,909; Wallace, Prog., 3,764; 
Watson, Proh., 2,758; Thomas, Soc., 874. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,102,878; Stevenson, Dem., 
969,228; Hamblen, Proh., 1,983; MacArthur, Christian 
. Nationalist, 833; MacArthur, Constitution, 730; bees “= 


*Prog., 294. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,080,619; Steverieckt Dee 
859,958; Andrews, Ind., 14,591. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem.. 1,167,932; Nixon, Rep.. 1,121,699; 
Sullivan, Constitution, 18,169; Decker, Proh., 3,870; 
write-in, 15. 


1964, Johnson, Dem., 1,663,185; Goldwater, Rep., 958,566; 
Lightburn, Constitution, 5,060. i 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 1,227,844; Humphrey, Dem., 1,266,804; 
Wallace, 3d party, 584,269; write-in, 489. ; 


_ 1972, Nixon, Rep., 2,298,896; McGovern, Dem., 1,154,289; 


Schmitz, Amer., 6,039; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 8,664; oth- 
ers, 3,393. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 2,082, 319; Ford, Rep., 1,953,300; Me- 
Carthy, Ind., 20,118; Anderson, Amer., 11,442; Camejo, 
Soc. Workers, 1,723; write-in, 2,982. ak 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 2,510,705, Carter, Dem., 1,881 
Anderson, Ind., 111,613; Clark, Libertarian, 37,643; 
write-in, 528. ; 
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1984, Reagan, Rep., 3,433,428; Mondale, Dem., 1,949,276. 





f : Utah 
4980 1 
a tee gee ge 
1,477 43 708 1,516 
42/500 208 1983 13/243 
20251 1,494 4123 © 22,127 
4/320 4357 4,393 
» 230 10 227 296 
45695 2.253 13,727 49,863 
3/827 746 «4,437 
3,076 90 1326 3,081 
1578 50 315 1,609 
2;362 205 B76 «2,463 
6,207 240 1382 6.56 
1,872 51 917 1,902 
1,492 58 294 «1,710 
3,620 2 4192 4345 
1,985 42 481 11934 
"551 3 151 606 
762 18 131 797 
169,441 19,547 78,488 183,536 
2774 72 1.145 2598 
5.143 112 1227 5,507 
5614 117 1072 5,736 
3:330 480 1539 4,093 
6,024 391 3584 © «6,478 
6,045 155 1586 7,337 
71859 1,264 14801 72.284 
2,799 113 1015 2,789 
10,181 185 1245 12,049 
835 15 224 930 
43807 2.501 18346 44,590 
. ite 499,687 30,284 «= 155,369 469,105 
J 
| Utah Vote Since 1936 


Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246; Landon, Rep., 64,555; 
Lemke, Union, 1,121; Thomas, Soc., 432; Browder, Com., 
280; Colvin, Proh., 43. 

13, Roosevelt, Dem., 154,277; Willkie, Rep., 93,151; 
‘Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 191. 
194, Roosevelt, Dem., 150,088; Dewey, Rep., 97,891; 
Thomas, Soc., 340. ; 
Bye Truman, Dem., 149,151; Dewey, Rep., 124,402; 
_ Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 73. 
Eisenhower, Rep., 194,190; Stevenson, Dem., 135,364. 


Eisenhower, Rep., 215,631; Stevenson, Dem., 118,364.. 


1960, Kennedy, Dem., 169,248; Nixon, Rep., 205,361; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 100. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 219,628; Goldwater; Rep., 181,785. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 238,728; Humphrey, Dem., 156,665; 
Wallace, 3d party, 26,906; Halstead, Soc. Worker, 89: 
Peace and Freedom, 180. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 323,643; McGovern, Dem., 126,284; 
Schmitz, Amer., 28,549. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 182,110; Ford, Rep., 337,908; Ander- 
son, Amer., 13,304; McCarthy, Ind., 3,907; MacBride, 
Libertarian, 2,438; ‘Maddox, Am. Ind, 1,162; Camejo, 
Soc. Workers, 268; Hall, Com., 121. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., "439,687; Carter, Dem., 124,266; Ander- 

son, Ind., 30,284; Clark, ‘Libertarian, 7,226; Commoner, 
Citizens, 1,009; Greaves, American, 965; Rarick, Amer. 
Ind., 522; Hall, Com, 139; DeBerry, Soc. ‘Worker, 124. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 469, 105; Mondale, Dem., 155,369; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 2,447. 






Vermont 
1980 
Se ee 
@ 1.603 1993 23 
2528 © 2,059 828 ‘279 3 
1877 «1990 = 4,021 2741 2.645 
6,752 4,506 2,796 10,080 7.857 
aoe aorta 
1,395 1,381 299° 1,446 1,748 
1055 11918 200 15 2152 
ead 2324 «1,025 2728 (3/443 
1,425 686 251 136) 1,264 
81,891 94,598 - 31,760 _ 95,730 435,865 
Vermont Vote Since 1936 


Landon, ee 81,023; Roosevelt, Dem., 62,124; 


_ Browder, 
Roosevelt, cry 64,269; Willkie, Rep., 78,371; 
Browder, Com., 4 





1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 53,820; Dewey, Rep., 71,527. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 45,557; Dewey, Rep., 75,926; Wallace, 
Prog., 1,279; Thomas, Soc., 585. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 109,717; Stevenson, Dem., 43,355; 
Hallinan, Prog., 282; Hoopes, Soc., 185. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 110,390; Stevenson, Dem., 42,549; 
scattered, 39. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 69,186; Nixon, Rep., 98,131. 

1964, Johnson, Dem.; 107,674; Goldwater, Rep., 54,868. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 85,142; Humphrey, Dem., 70,255; 
Wallace, 3d party, 5,104; Halstead, Soc. Worker, 295; 
Gregory, New Party, 579. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 117,149; McGovern, Dem., 68,174; 
Spock, Liberty Union, 1 ,010; Jenness, Soc. Workers, 296; 
scattered, 318. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 77,798; Carter, Ind. Vermonter, 991; 
Ford, Rep., 100,387; McCarthy, Ind., 4,001; Camejo, Soc. 
Workers, 430; LaRouche, U.S. Labor, 196; scattered, 99. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 94,598; Carter, Dem., 81,891; Ander- 
son, Ind., 31,760; Commoner, Citizens, 2,316; Clark, Lib- 
ertarian, 1,900; McReynolds, Liberty Union, 136; Hall, 
Com. 118; DeBerry, Soc. Worker, 75; scattering, 413. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 135,865; Mondale, Dem., 95,730; Berg- 
land, Libertarian, 1,002. 


Virginia 
1980 1984 


4 


< i : 


ome 











2,598 109 1407 3,166 
2813 113 2,296 3,418 
3,381 241 2.285 4483 
4,297 181 2,437 5,021 - 
3,436 105 1,908 4,703 
12,022 » 250 7,791 15,743 
. 2,933 98 1,981 9,921 
2,774 137 2.580 3,454 
3,389 130 2,136 4,999 
23,061 2,676 15,631 34,992 
5,747 343 4,364 8,242 
4,179 99 999 1,696 
1,567 49 830 1,869 
17,182 1,286 10,569 23,348 
2,784 296 2,098 4,067 
11,307 771 4,220 13,480 
4,778 125 6,760 5,738 
4,744 153 3,904 5,804 
7517 385 2771 9,048 
6,033 224 4,102 8.593 
2,997 163 3300 4,669 
5,385 464 4,012 8,207 
7,106 623 4429... 10283 
. 962 63 1,875 1,462 
1,664 86 2,408 2,183 
7,021 225 6,014 9.645 
3.861 297 2,551 5,016 
8,402 362 6,573 12,132 
2510 133 2,363 3,219 
5,767 258 7,303 7,909 
4,758 164 2,996 6,773 - 
6,744 723 4,063 10,214 
17,865 4,545 23,552 21,166 
4,145 75 997 1,553 
889 3,432 160 2.429 $012 
! 942 59 724 1,835 
Charlotesvie 855 5,907 1,377 7317, 6,947 
a 17155 17,888 1,189 16,740 27,542 
Clitt ion Forge. . 5 1,012 716 68 896 965 
Colonial Heights. 5 1,692 5,012 219 1,218 6,387 
Covington... . 1,813 1,187 101 1,391 4,722 
Danville : f ; 296 5.846 12,141 
855 988 4 807 1,252 
800 3,263 6234 
497 2,398 2,684 
62 1,837 1,561 
245 2,439 3,500 
31 814 1,548 * 
1,598 18,180 25,537 
403 ~ 2,384 5,224 
178 2\564 5.661 
129 946 4,197 
854 8542 17,447 
318 1,824 4615 
52 375 975 
162 2,942 4,234, 
2,068 21,834 33,614 
3,333 38,913 36,960 
42 842 806 
254 9248 5,753 
158 ~ 647 3,667 
1,124 21,623 18,940 
233 1,781 2,855 
3,502 49,408 38,754 
1,450 17,300 19,008 
359 3,347 6419 
51 974 1,899 
311 2,012 6,137 
360 8,842 10,128 
4,830 24,703 72,571 
255 1579 4,465 
340 1,469 1,813 
320 2,064 5,055 
95,418 796,250 1,337,078 
Virginia Vote Since 1936 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980; Landon, Rep., 98,366; Col- 
vin, Proh., 594; Thomas, Soc., 313; Lemke, Union, 233; 
‘Browder, Com., 98. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 235,961; Willkie, Rep., 109,363; 

’ Babson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc., 282; Browder, Com., 
71; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 48. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; Dewey, Rep., 145,243; 
peer Proh., 459; Thomas, Soc., 417; Teichert, Soc. La- 

r, 90. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 200,786; Dewey, Rep., 172,070; Thur-+ 
mond, States’ Rights, 43,393; Wallace, Prog., 2,047; 
Thomas, Soc., 726; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 234. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 349,037; Stevenson, Dem., 268,677; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,160; Hoopes, Social Dem., 504; Halli- 
nan, Prog., 311. 

1956, Eisenhower, ‘Rep., 386,459; Stevenson, Dem., 267,760; 
Andrews, States’ Rights, 42,964; Hoopes, Soc, Dem.; 
444; Hass, Soc. Labor, 351. 
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1960, Kennedy, Dem., 362,327; Nixon, Rep. 404,521; 
Coiner, Conservative, 4,204; Hass, Soc. Labor, 397, 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 558,038; Goldwater, Rep., 481,334; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 2,895. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 590,319; Humphrey, Dem., 442,387; ’ 
Wallace, 3d party, *320,272; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 4,671; 
Munn, ‘Proh., 601; Gregory, Peace and Freedom, 1,680. 

*10,561 votes for Wallace were omitted in the count. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 988,493; McGovern, Dem., 438,887; _ 
Schmitz, Amer., 19,721; Fisher, Soc. Labor, 9,918. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 813,896; Ford, Rep., 836,554; Camejo, 
Soc. Workers, 17,802; Anderson, Amer, 16,686; | 
LaRouche, U.S. Labor, 7,508; MacBride, Libertarian, | 
4,648. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 989,609; Carter, Dem., 152,174; Ander- | 









son, Ind., 95,418; Commoner, Citizens, 14,024: Clark, | 
Libertarian, 12,821; DeBerry, Soc, Worker, 1,986. 
1984, Reagan, Rep., ie 337,078; Mondale, Dem., 796,250. | 
‘Washington 
nate wscaas | 
(Ri) () (D) | 
3248 255 1,311 3,449 | 
3.275 539 3042 «3,876 
28,728 3,301 13,784 © 82,307. 
11,299 1,608 6978 13,667 | 
11,515 2,172 9,701 13,606 
33,223 445 35,248 1 
1,349 119 673 1,404 | 
13,156 2,336 15,361 14,858 
5,171 564 3,127 
1,108 127 935° 1,292 
7.327 6098 4328 7,724 | 
875 122 493 913 
19,152 1,091 6,298 12,888 
10226 3.267 14,050. 14,286 
10,926 1,800 6850 13,548 || 
3,645, 876 4802 4343 
272567 76,119 620 3 | 
29,420 8,925 29,681 36,101 
5,959 1,066 4830 6,580 
3,113 423 2712 3810 
13,636 1,603 7634 «15,846 
3.324 357 1671 3,474 
6,745 1,353 7007 8,410 
6,460 1,030 §,330 7,476 
3.132 945 4679 3613 
2,136 221 1055 2374 | 
90,247 16,345 79.498 112.877. 
2,363 726 2514 ne 
15520 2.854 13,947 18, 
1416 218 1552 1,736 
66,153 14,465 66,728 90,362 
78,096 11,258 59,620 86,043. 
7,094 601 4304. 8.211 
26,369 5,293 26,840 34,442 
628 148 930 776 
11,223 1/591 6804 = 12,361 * 
21,371 4,906 22,670 27,228 | 
8636 2,331 6621 10,021 
33,815 4,872 24,724 
865,246 «185,073 «798,352 4 
Washington Vote Since 1936 — 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 459,579; Landon, Rep., fei 
Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas, Soc., 3,496; der, | 
Com., 1,907; Pellsy, Chistian, 1,598; Colvin, Proh., 
1,041; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 36 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem.; 462, a8 Willkie, ae 322,123; 
Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Browder, Com., 2,626; Babson, | 
Proh., 1,686; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 667. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; Dewey, Rep., 361,689; 
Thomas, Soc., 3,824; Watson, Proh., 2,396; Teicher Soe. 
Labor, 1,645. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 476,165; Dewey, Rep. 386,315; 
Wallace, Prog.; 31,692; Watson, Proh., 6,117; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,534; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,133; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 103. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 599,107; Stevenson, Dem., 492,845; 
MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 7,290; Hallinan, Prog., 
2,460; Hass, Soc. Labor, 633; Hoopes, Soc., 254; Dobbs, 
Soc. Workers, 119. 

1956, Eisenhower, ae 620,430; Stevenson, Dem., 523,002; 
Hass, Soc. Labor, 7,457, 


% ‘ 
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1960, Kennedy, Dem., 599,298; Nixon, Rep., 629,273; Hass, 
_ Soc. Labor, ols ‘Curtis, Constitution, 1,401; Dobbs, 
© Soc. Workers, 70 








1964, Johnson, bee 719,699; Goldwater, Rep., 470,366;: 


Hass, Soc. Labor, 7,772; DeBerry, Freedom Soc., 537. 
1968, Nixon, Rep., 588,510; Humphrey, Dem., 616,037; 
Wallace, 3d party, 96,990; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 488; 
Cleaver, Peace and Freedom, 1, 609; Halstead, Soc. 
Worker, 270; Mitchell, Free Ballot, 377. 

2, Nixon, Rep., 837,135; McGovern, Dem., 568,334; 
Schmitz, Amer., 58,906; Spock, Ind., 2,644; Fisher, ‘Soc, 
Labor, 1,102; Jenness, Soc. Worker, 623; Hall, Com. -» 566; 
Hospers, Libertarian, 1,537. 
"1976, Carter, Dem., 717,323; Ford, Rep., 777,732; McCar- 
thy, Ind., 36,986; Maddox, Amer. Ind., 8,585; Anderson, 
Amer., 5,046; MacBride, Libertarian, 5,042; Wright, Peo- 
'S, 1,124; Camejo, Soc. Workers, 905; LaRouche, U.S. 
abor, 903; Hall, Com., 817; Levin, Soc. Labor, 713; Zei- 
Baier, Soc., 358. 
dq Reagan, Rep., 865,244; Carter, Dem., 650,193; Ander- 
son, Ind., yee Clark, Libertarian, 29,213; Commoner, 
4 Citizens, 9,40 3; DeBerry, Soc. Worker, 1,137; McRey- 
3 ee or Socialist, 956; Hall, Com., 834; Griswold, Workers 
ae Rep., 1,051,670; Mondale, Dem., 798,352; 















/Bergland, Libertarian, 8,844. 
West Virginia 
Carter Pte Anderson Mondale Rea 
(0). o. ) (0) ci 
3457 3,311 292 3108 3,877 
Ex tet 6,783 9,955 6181 12,887 
Seether « 7515 4,164 268 7.121 4,656 
3795 2,403 173 3350 2,902 
6430 4,622 634 6636 «4,839 
17,732 19,482 2,146 15513 21,815 
1,717 1,606 92 1473 «41,765 
2185 1,452 102 Pa) drag 8 
Rar 1/888 120 836 2,348 
en ee 19175 5,784 725 11650 7, 
Bass, 4854- 1,452 153 1,494 44,958 
eer pes 1041 | 3, 87 828 «3,715 
mets 7428 -6,221- 546 5599 7,337 
2522 2879. - 157 2102 4,065 
8,784 «6,610 917 8708 7,326 
2,050 1,641 - 2938 
18,813 14,251 1,339 14,969 19,400 
4120 6,041 952 - 4147-7117 
4,679 4,454 572 4216 5,884 
42829 42,604 5,838 37,832 “ 51,499 
3455 3,747 359 2693 5,297 
5317. 4,009 128 5467 4,405 
12,024 4,945 381 10892 «6 
9822 3,862 6 8546 4,284 
14,189 10,952 1171 13,833 18,106 
7,832 7,252 725 7947 «8,615 
5,683 6,040 312 5701 6 648 
11,804 12.273 563 9,164 13,910 
4871 6,125 386 3832 7,291 
9328 < 3,716 208 8434 «4.275 
12883° 11,972 2.745 13,236 14,972 
ee rae 2877 2,999 1 2333 «3,612 
ease 1594 2.833 172 1457-3469 
ee 3,885, 4588 4,656 
10,973 11,414 1334 10,163 13,447 
1,724 1,677 1,464 2,047 
1,494 1,852 a6 1,458 
2170 2,011 150 1903 ©. 2,479 
4317 5,828 515 4054 «6,955 
6409 7,561 632 5208 9,238 
> ares 16,955 10,713 1,046 14,442 14,571 
ct $937 4,374 4839 6,100 
tees iek. 4,450 3,081 128 1231 «3,355 
eee 2498 = 3,219 184 2468 3,751 
Soe nai 3114 2,486 201 2.670 
3216 3,010 233 2754 4 
1 798 153 1,766 2.240 
4,482 707 163 1,395 3,170 
2867 4,751 415 2,468 5,951 
6687 _7,541 441 ER 8811 
1,262 7 2355 1,565 
4,035 3,568. 327 3548 4,626 
1176 44 868 ‘1,450 
13,622 20,080 1,536 11,357 1 
errata 6,624 4537 299 6,691 5,379 
Riis sshdve 334,206 91,691 328,125 
West Virginia Vote Since 1936 


oosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon, Rep., 325, 358; 
vin, Prog., 1, 173; So 832. 





1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, Rep., 372,414. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, Rep., 322,819. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 316,251; 
Wallace, Prog., 3,311. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 419,970; Stevenson, Dem., 453,578. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 449,297; Stevenson, Dem., 381,534. 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 441,786; Nixon, Rep., 395,995. 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 538,087; Goldwater, Rep., 253,953. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 307,555; Humphrey, Dem., 374,091; 
Wallace, 3d party, 72,560. 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 484,964; “McGovern, Dem., 277,435. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 435,864; Ford, Rep., 314,726. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 334,206; Carter, Dem., 367,462; Ander- 
son, Ind., 31,691; Clark, Libertarian, 4,356. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 405,483; Mondale, Dem., 328,125. 


Wisconsin 
1980 4 
Reagan Anderson Mondale Reagan 
(R) () (D) (R) 
33046 318 . i 
3,262 685 4,680 3517 
8,791 883 8,060 9,587 
3,278 554 4,034 3,474 
47,067 4,680 30,208 51,186 
3,569 404 2,921 3,325 
3,027 393 3,328 3,528 
7,835 1,064 4735 8,969 
10,531 4,160 16,200 10,983 
7821 679 5,647 8,098 
10,478 1,373 8,124 41,658 
3,934 371 $435- 4411 
§7,545 19,772 94,638 74,009 
19,435 1,709 14052 20,455 
7,170 | 655 3,915 8,264 
7,258 1,728 14,290 7,066 
7,428 1,565 7.708 8,472 
17,304 3486 19,344 20,394 
1,187 86 870 1,227 
24,196 2,191 13,982 26,067 
070 141 2,213 2,296 
13,298 1,690 7,890 13,427 
7,714 947 4,367 7,826 
5,868 368 2441 6,198 
4,088 546 3,842 
1811 219 1 1,667 
4,327 413 3.427 4,383 
16,174 1,925 10,788 17,779 
594 3151 5,627 
24,481 3,802 29,233. 26,112 
5,577 318 3.444 5,705 
23,427 3, 17,787 25,717 
4,421 450 2,959 4582 
4,866 369 3,675 5,828 
6473 630 5,452 6681 
18,591 2,014 17,249 19,635 
25,858 20,126 27,077 
10,444 683 6,798 11,439 
3,166 270 2,031 3,404 
302 $i 832 392 
183,450 34,281 259,134 196,259 
8,136 780 5,564 8,225 
8, 440 5,288 8,713 
8,602 832 6.416 9,782 
31 5,735 19,789 36,765 
21,371 2,463 10,763 ey = 
1,541 183 1,629 
6,209 1,752 7,285 z at 
7,207 1,102 8,033 8,101 
10,465 2,851 14,389 13,603 
4,028 394 3,479 4,286 
39,683 5,167 96,953 - 42,085 
4,601 43 2,844 4,857_ 
30,960 4,408 26,430 32,483 
3,704 340 3, 4,061 
9265 1,867 10,126 = 11,485 
9,992 1,405 7,157 11,067 
3.548 323 2,981 3911 
9,922 652 5,469 10,635 
23,036 3,859 20014 26,343 
4,596 403 3,271 4.918 
$,992 5,405 6,007 
528 494 5,051 6,468 
6,034 421 2.340 6, 
49,194 2,581 9,876 
3,193 = 355 3,188 3,847 
23,213 = 2,654 2,966 25,278 
81,059 9,778 47,308 92,415 
He 1,072 §, 13,097 
576 935 2,782 §,768 
34,286 4,779 22,791 294 fh 
17,987 2,010 12,118 
160,657 998,740 1, 90388 
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Wisconsin Vote Since 1936 
1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; Landon, Rep., 380,828; 
Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas, Soc., 10,626; Browder, 
Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 1,071; Aiken, Soc, Labor, 
$57. 


1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821; Willkie, Rep. 679,260; 
Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Browder, Com., 2,394; Babson, 
Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 1,882. 


1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 650,413; Dewey, Rep. 674,532; 
Thomas; Soc., 13,205; Teichert, Soc: Labor, 1,002. 


1948, Truman, Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep., 590,959; 
Wallace, Prog., 25,282; Thomas, Soc., 12,547; Teichert, 
Soc. Labor, 399; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 303. 


1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 979,744; Stevenson, Dem., 622,175; 
Hallinan, Ind., 2,174; Dobbs, Ind., 1,350; Hoopes, Ind., 
1,157; Hass, Ind., 770. 


1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 954,844; Stevenson, Dem., 586,768; 
Andrews, Ind., 6,918; Hoopes, Soc., 754; Hass, Soc, La- 
bor, 710; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 564. 


1960, Kennedy, Dem., 830,805; Nixon, Rep., 895,175; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 1,792; Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,310. 


1964, Johnson, Dem., 1,050,424; Goldwater, Rep., 638,495; 
DeBerry, Soc. Worker, 1,692; Hass, Soc. Labor, 1,204. 


1968, Nixon, Rep., 809,997; Humphrey, Dem., 748,804; 
Wallace, 3d party, 127,835; Blomen, Soc. Labor, 1,338; 
Halstead, Soc. Worker, 1,222; scattefed, 2,342. 


1972 Nixon, Rep., 989,430; McGovern, Dem,, 810,174; 
Schmitz, Amer.,; 47,525; Spock, Ind., 2,701; Fisher, Soc. 
Labor, 998; Hall, Com., 663; Reed, Ind., 506; scattered, 
893. 


1976, Carter, Dem., 1,040,232; Ford, Rep., 1,004,987; Mc- 
Carthy, Ind., 34,943; Maddox, Amer. Ind., 8,552; Zeidler, 
Soc., 4,298; MacBride, Libertarian, 3,814; Camejo, Soc. 
Workers, 1,691; Wright, People’s, 943; Hall, Com., 749; 
LaRouche, U.S. Lab., 738; Levin, Soc. Labor, 389; scat- 
tered, 2,839. 


1980, Reagan, Rep., 1,088,845; Carter, Dem., 981,584; An- 
derson, Ind., 160,657; Clark, Libertarian, 29,135; Com- 
moner, Citizens, 7,767; Rarick, Constitution, 1,519; 

' McReynolds, Socialist, 808; Hall, Com., 772; Griswold, 
Workers World, 414; DeBerry, Soc. Workers, 383; scat- 
tering, 1,337. 


1984, Reagan, Rep., 1,198,584; Mondale, Dem., 995,740; 
Bergland, Libertarian, 4,883, 





Law on Succession to the Presidency 


If by reason of death, resignations removal from office, 
inability, or failure to qualify there is neither a president nor 
vice president to discharge the rs and duties of the of- 
fice of president, then the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall upon his resignation as speaker and as repre- 
sentative, act as president. The same rule shall apply in the 
case of the death, resignation, removal from office, or inabil- 
ity of an individual acting as president. 

If at the time when a speaker is to begin the discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office of president there is no 
speaker, or the speaker fails ee as acting president, 
then the president pro tempore nate, upon his resig- 
nation as president pro tempore and as senator, shall act as 
president. 

An individual acting as president shall continue to act un- 

* til the expiration of the then current presidential term, ex- 
a t that (1) if his discharge of the powers and duties of the 
ice is founded in whole or in part in the failure of both the 








Wyoming 
1980 1984 

Reagan Anderson Mondale Reagan 

(0) (A) (!) (D) (A) 

3772 5,830 1,630 4708 = 7.452 
1212 3,709 209 1175 4,018 
1400 5,613 460 1,525 6,387 
2272 © 4,337 493 2295. 4,557 

922 «2987s 215 928 3,642 

413 1,909 70 450 2,286 

3,307 9,077. 731 3,969 9,685 
1373 3,572 269 1,364 3,776 

745 1,602 136 672 «1,943 

635 2,291 139 558,634 

9512 15,361 2225 10,110 19,348 
1,063 3,412 120 1,021 3,854 
7.111 16,801 1,768 7598 18,488 
2701075 38 238 1098 

1718 6,435 496 1965 7,984 
1555 2,642 262 1232-2813 
3,034 5,649 641 3,648 7,460 

357 «1,538 139. 369 1,976 

4,728 . 6265 826 5230 8 208 

1361 3,004 664 1565 3,487 
1,138 2,736 189 1276 4,075 

f 045 «(2.634 230 970 «= 3.245 
; 583 2.219 122 462-2814 
+ 49,427 190,700 = 12,072 53,370 133,241 

Wyoming Vote Since 1936 _~ 


1936, Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon, Rep., 38,739; 
Lemke, Union, 1,653; Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 
91; Colvin, Proh., 75. 

1940, Roosevelt, Dem., 59,287; Willkie, Rep., 52,633; Bab- 
son, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 148. 

1944, Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 51,921. 

1948, Truman, Dem., 52,354; Dewey, Rep., 47,947; Wallace, 
Prog., 931; Thomas, Soc., 137; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 56. 

1952, Eisenhower, Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, Dem., 47,934; 


Hamblen, Proh., 194; Hoopes, Soc., 40; Haas, Soc. Labor, — 


36. 

1956, Eisenhower, Rep., 74,573; Stevedton, Dems 49,554, 

1960, Kennedy, Dem., 63,331; Nixon, Rep., 77,451. : 

1964, Johnson, Dem., 80,718; Goldwater; Rep., 61,998. 

1968, Nixon, Rep., 70,927; Humphrey, Dem., 45,173; 
Wallace, 3d party, 11,105, ; 

1972, Nixon, Rep., 100,464; McGovern, Dem., 44,358; 
Schmitz, Amer., 748. 

1976, Carter, Dem., 62,239; Ford, Rep., 92,717; McCarthy, 
Ind., 624; Reagan, Ind., 307; Anderson, Amer., 290; Mac- 
a a Libertarian 89; Brown, Ind., 47; Maddox, ‘Amer. 
nd., 30. 

1980, Reagan, Rep., 110,700; Carter, Dem., 49,427; Ander- 
son, Ind., ate ‘Clark, Libertarian, 4,514. 

1984, Reagan, Rep., 133,241; Mondale, Dem., 53,370; Berg- 
land, Li tarian, 2,357. 


’ 


sapere and the vice president-eléot to gaily, ten then 
¢ shall act only until a president or vice presiden' 

and (2) if his discharge of the powers and duties af cles 
is founded in whole or in part on the inability of the 

dent or vice president, then he shall act only until the re- 
moval of the disability of one of such individuals. mf 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from office, or 


failure to qualify, there is no president pro tempore to act 
president, then the officer of the United States who is hi 
est on the following list, and who is not under any 
to discharge the powers and duties of president shall act as 
president; the secretaries of state, treasury, defense, attorney 
general; secretaries of interior, ai 
health and human services, 
transportation, energy, Sapeatton 
ae ae approved July 18, 1947; amended 
5, 1966, Aug 4, 1977, and Sept. 27, 1979. 
ae Pie Soke Amendment XXV.) 
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ng and urban development, 
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Elections — Voting for President; Participation in National Elections 





; Voting for President 
















al election, according to a state-by-state tabulation of votes 
compiled by the Federal Election Commission. 
The report, which is based on official counts provided to 
the FEC by fe authorities of each of the 50 states and 
e District of Columbia, shows 92,652,842 votes were cast 
the President out of the 1984 estimated voting age popu- 
n of 173,936,000. The votes went to 17 Presidential can- 
dates plus write-ins. 
In 1980, there were 86,495,678 votes cast for 21 Presiden- 
tial candidates appearing on various state ballots, plus write- 


Voter Participation 
Candidates (% of voting-age 
population) 
1960 Kennedy-Nixon.......-..-. 62.8 
1964 Johnson-Goldwater.......... 61.9 
1968 og aS tea Geen 60.9 
1972 McGovern-Nixon........... 55.2 
1976 Carter-Ford..... ia dea tes 53.5 
1980 Carter-Reagan............ 54.0 
1984 Mondale-Reagan........... 53.3 


Because of the variety of state laws governing registration, 
there is no official record of total registered voters in the 
United States. Estimated voting age population figures, 
upon which the FEC bases its statistics, are provided each 
year by the Bureau of the Census. 


Also; because the FEC figures are obtained from official 
state election sources, the counts are based on individual 
ae definitions of a valid vote cast and counted for a candi- 

late. 


Participation in National Elections, 1964 to 1982, and by 
Population Characteristics, 1982 


’ Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


Percent 
Persons Persons Persons reporting they did of voting 
Persons reporting reporting not vote age 
A of | they registered they voted Not 
Year and voting Regis- registered" fation 
age Total Total Total’ tered Number nota 
(mit. o* Percent (mil. Percent | (mil) (mil,) (mil.) Percent | citizen 
cy SaaS, « 110. NA 76. 69.3 33.9 NA NA NA NA 
eo gt ee 112.8 79.3 70.3 62.5 55.4 50.3 16.8 33.1 29.3 2.0 
bees ae 116.5 86.6 743 79,0 67.8 37.6 76 30.0 25.7 2.3 
ve poe eure. 82.2 68.1 65.9 54.6 54.8 16.3 38.5 31,9. 25 
aera " 136.2 98:5 72.3 85.8 63.0 50.4 12.7 37.7 27.7 26 
Sets See 141.3 87.9 62.2 63.2 44.7 78.4 24.7 53.4 37.8 28 
none a tens ct i 146.5 97.8 66.7 86.7 59.2 . 59.9 11.1 48.8 33.3 3.0 
Sh aor 151.6 94.9 62.6 69.6 45.9 82.1 25.3 56.8 37.4 3.5 
PO 157.1 105.0 66.9 93.1 59.2 64.0 12.0 52.1 33.1 40 
ws 165.5 106.0 64.1 80.3 48.5 85.2 25.7 69.5 35.9 4.3 
Di en 78.0 49.7 63.7 38.0 48.7 40.0 7 28.3 36.3 4.2 
Sahat ws ve 874 © 563 64.4 42.3 48.4 45.2 14.0 31.2 35.6 43° 
Rate iata ts, &. 143.6 94.2 65.6 717 43.9 71.9 22.5 49.4 34.4 3.4: 
PE RI op. 17.6 10.4 59.1 76 43.0 10.0 2.8 7.2 40.9 3.2 
88 3.4 35.3 2.2 25.3 6.5 ie 5.7 64.7 31.8 
ies \ gee 12.1 4.2 35,0 - 2.4 198° 2. O87 1.8 79 65.0 . 6:2 
Hohe Re, 16.7 8.0 47.8 47 28.4 12.0 - 33 8,7 52.2 47 
Sar nse 36.8 22.1 57.1 15.7 40.4 23,1 6.5 16.6 42.9 5.6 
Oya by 284 19.0 67.5 14.7 52.2 13.5 43 9.1 82.5 5.3 
“Ras 44.2 33.4 75.6 27.5 62.2 ¥7 * 6.9 10.8 24.4 34 
25.6 19.2 75.2 15.3 §9.9 10.3 3.9 6.4 24.8 2.3 
40.4 44.8 x 47.0 x 34,1 38,0 33.1 x x 
36.4 227 62.5 18.1 49.8 18.3 46 13.6 37.5 48 
41.9 29.8 71.1 22.9 54.7 19.0 . 6.9 124 28.9 1.9 
565.4 34.2 61.7 23.1 41.8 32.2 11.0 S2he 38.3 3.0 
31.9 19.3 60.6 ' 16,2 50.7 15.7 3.2 12.5 39.4 9.0 
113.1 70.8 62.6 54.6 48.3 58.5 16.2 42.3 37.4 5.6 
46.8 28.3 60,4 1 47.2 24.7 6.2 18.5 39.6 7A 
“Gh Rar 66.2 42.4 64.1 32.5 49.1 33.7 10.0 23.8 35.9 45 
62.4 35.2 67.2 25.7 49.1 26.7 9.5 17.2 32,8 15 
22.4 11.7 62.3 8.0 35.7 14.4 3.7 10.7 47.7 10.6 
22.3 11.9 53.3 8.4 37.7 13.9 3.5 10.4 46.7 3.6 
65.2 41.0 62.9 8 47.1 34.5 10.3 24.2 37.1 3.0 
Rien athe cent 28.8 20.1 70.0 15.3 53.3 13.4 48 8.6 30.0 3.0 
“8 26.9 21.3 79.4 17.9 66.5 9.0 3.5 5.5 20.6 41 
available. (x) Not applicable, ty) Includes do not know and not reported. (2) Includes characteristics not shown separately. 





Persons of Spanish origin may be 


230 Mut: Presidential Elections, 1789-1 984 








Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 
(F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) National Republican; 
(W) Whig; (P) Pecple’ s; (PR) Progressive; (SR) States’ Rights; (LR) Liberal Republican; Asterisk (*)—See notes, 
Year _ President elected Popular Elec. Losing candidate Popular Elec. 
1789 George Washington (F) .... Unknown 69 Noopposition........... _-_ = 
1792 George Washington (F)... . Unknown 182. Noopposition........... -_— =— 
1796 John Adams(F)......... Unknown 71 Thomas Jefferson(DR)..... Unknown 68 
1800* Thomas Jefferson (DR)... . Unknown 73 Aaron.Burr(DR) . 0.56.2 5% Unknown 73. 
1804 Thomas Jefferson (DR)... . Unknown 162 Charles Pinckney (F) ...... Unknown 14 
1808 James Madison (DR)..... . Unknown - 122 Charles Pinckney (F) ...... Unknown = 47 
1812 James Madison (DAR)...... Unknown 128 DeWittClinton(F)........ Unknown 89 — 
1816 James Monroe BR} REE vot Unknown 183 RufusKing(F).......... Unknown 34 | 
1820 James Monroe ({(DR)...... Unknown 231 John Gone Adams (DR) . Unknown KE 
1824* John Quincy Adams (DR). . . 105,321 84 Andrew Jackson(DR).....- 155,872 99 | 
Henry Clay (DR). ... 5... 46,587 37 | 
William H. Crawtord i ae 44,282 41 | 
1828 Andrew Jackson (D)...... 647,231 178 John Quincy Adams (NR 509,097. 83 | 
1882 Andrew Jackson(D)...... 687,502 219 Henry Clay(NR)......... 530,189 49 | 
1836 Martin Van Buren(D)...... 762,678 170 William H, Harrison (W)... .. 548,007. 73 | 
1840 William H. Harrison (W)-. . . . 1,275,017 234 MartinVanBuren(D)...... 1,128,702 60°. 
1844 JamesK.Polk(D)....... 1,337,243 170 Henry Clay(W).......... 1,299,068 105 | 
1848 Zachary Taylor(W)....... 1,360,101 163  LewisCass(D).......... 1,220,544 127 
1852 FranklinPierce(D)....... 1,601,474 254 WinfieldScott(W)........ 1,386,578 42 
1856 James C. Buchanan (D).... 1,927,995 174 JohnC. Fremont (R)....... 1,891,555 114 
1860 AbrahamLincoin(R)...... 1,866,352 180 Stephen A. Douglas(D)..... 1, S75 ASV Ae | 
John C, Breckinridge (D) ... . 845,763 72. | 
John Bell (Const. Union)... . - 589,581 39 | 
1864 Abraham Lincoin(R)...... 2,216,067 212 George McClellan(D)...... 1,808;725 21 | 
1868 Ulysses S.Grant(R)...... 3,015,071 214 HoratioSeymour(D)....... 2,708,615 80 
1872* Ulysses S.Grant(R)...... 3,597,070 286 Horace Greeley (DO-LR)..... 2,834,079 — | 
1876" Rutherford B. Hayes (R).... 4,033,950 . 185 SamuelJ.Tilden(D)....... 4,284,757 184 
1880 James A. Garfield 8) Won 4,449,053 214 WinfieldS. Hancock (D)..... 4,442, 155 
1884 Grover Cleveland(D) ..... 4,911,017 219 JamesG. Blaine(R)....... 4,848,334 182 
1888* Benjamin ois 1 ee 5,444,337 233 GroverCleveland(D)...... 5,540,050 168 
1892 Grover Cleveland(D)..... 5,554,414 277 Benjamin Harrison(R)..... - 5,190,802 145 
James Weaver (P)........ 1,027,329 22 
1886 William McKinley ff cee » 7,035,638 271 William J. Bryan (D-P).....- 6,467,946 176 — 
1900 William McKinley (R)...... 7,219,530 292 William J. Bryan o) aan I ae 6,358,071 155 — 
1904 Theodore Roosevelt (RA)... . 7,628,834 336 Alton B.Parker(D)........ . 5,084,491 140 
1908 William H.Taft(R)....... 7,679,006 321 WilliamJ.Bryan(D)....... 6,409,106 162 
1912. Woodrow Wilson (D). ..... 6,286,214 435 Theodore Roosevelt(PR).... 4,216,020 88 
William H. Taft (R)... 6... 3,483,922 8 
1916 Woodrow Wilson C) Pie 8 9,129,606 277 Charles E. Hughes (R). Sire ke 8,538,221 254 
1920 Warren G. Hardin, ng R)..c... 16,152,200 404 James M. Cox BD} : Babi act let 9,147,363 127 | 
1924 Calvin Coolidge (R).......- 15,725,016 382 John W. Davis (D Aes 8,385,586 136 
‘Robert M. LaFollette (PR) oye 4,822,856 13 
1928 HerbertHoover(R)....... 21,392,190 444 AlfredE.Smith(D)..... .. 15,016,443 87 
1932. Franklin D. Roosevelt (D) . .. 22,821,857 472 HerbertHoover(R)....... 15,761,841 59 | 
Norman Thomas (Socialist). . . 81 — 
1936 Franklin D. Roosevelt (D) .. . 27,751,597 523 Alfred Landon et St SES cy’. 16,679,583 8} 
1940 Franklin D, Roosevelt Bt ey 27,243,466 449 Wendell Willkie (R)........ 22,304,755 82 — 
1944 Franklin D. Roosevelt (OD)... 25,602,505 432 ThomasE.Dewey(R)...... - 22,006,278 99 | 
1948 HarrySTruman(D)...... 24,105,812 303 ThomasE, Dewey (R)...... 21,970,065 189 — 
‘ J. Strom Thurmond (SR)... . 1,169,021 . 39 | 
Henry A. Wallace (PR) .... . 1,157,172 -— | 
1952 Dwight D. Eisenhower (R)... 33,936,252 442 Adlai E, Styern Te 27,314,092 89 
1956* Dwight D. Eisenhower (R)... -35,585,316 457 AdlaiE.Stevenson(D) ..... 031,322 73 
1960" John F, Kennedy (D)...... 34,227,096 303 Richard M. Nixon (R)....... 34,108,546 219 
1964  LyndonB. Johnson (D)..... 43,126,506 486 owls M. TS isnaie: Mp DaeKE 27,176,799 52 
1968 Richard Mi Nixon (R)...... 31,785,480 301 HubertH. yen ane! tea 31,275,166 191 
oe C. Wallace (3d party) « * 9,906,473 46 
1972" Richard M. Nixon(R)... .%. 47,165,234 520 ‘ge S. McGovern (0). 29,170,774 17 
Agee army, Carter Me Pa i ore 40,828,929 297 Gerald A. an seh (at Wamenenp ell 39,148,940 240 
1 jonal 
_ John B. Anderson (independent) 5,719,437 - 
1984 Ronald Reagan(R)....... 54,455,075 525 WalterF.Mondale(D)..... . 37,577, 185 13: 


1800—Elected by House of Representatives because of tied electoral vote. 

1824—-Elected by House of Representatives. No candidate polled a majority. In 1824, the Democrat Republicans had uA 
become a loose coalition of competing political groups. By 1828, the supporters of Jackson were knose as Democrats, and 
the J.Q. Adams and Henry Clay su ee as National Republicans. 

187. reeley died Nov. 29, 1872. His electoral votes were split among 4 individuals, 

1876—Fla., La., Ore., and S. C. election returns were disputed. Congress in joint session (Mar. 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
and Wheeler elected President and Vice-President. 

1888—Cleveland had more votes than Harrison but the 233 electoral votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland 
elected Harrison president. 

1956—Democrats ger 74 electors but one from Alabama refused to vote for Stevenson. 

1960—Sen. Harry Bae (D-Va.) received 15 electoral votes. 
1972—John aspect of Cal. and Theodora Nathan of Ore, received one vote from an elector of AS ici 


. 
| 
id Reagan(R)....... 43,899,248 489 ae Carter (D). sia 35,481,485 49 | 
EvTS—Ronnhs Reagan of Cal. received one vote from an elector of Washington. 
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Electoral Votes for President 


Total 538 





Voter Turnout in Presidential Elections 
: Source; Committee for the Study of the American Electorate - 
National average of yoting age population that voted: 1960—63.1; 1964—61.9; 1968—60.6; 1972—55.2; 1976—53.5; 
1980—52,6; 1984—53.3. The sharp drop in 1972 reflects the expansion of eligibility with the enfranchisement of 18 to 21 year 








i 

: "Registered V Voting fadiebered Vooiy sige veins istered. vot Vaiing ap 
age si foting a ing a jegister: fating age Voting age 
voters popu tion popu ation “Voters population popu tion j voters population population 

voting voting voting voting voting voting voting voting 

- 61.5% 50.2% 487%  Ky..... 67.7 50.7 49.9 N.D. ... n/a 62.9 64.7 

. 68,0 60.2 57.4 Las, 37.765 54.2 53,1 ORG spots 56,2 55.4 

- 70.1 46.6 44.5 . 68.2 65,2 64.6 Okla... . 64.4 §1.2 $2.2 

- 69.8 52.2 51.5 . 744 51.4 50.0 THE, -. 9), F Oa 62.6 61.3 

Bake Test 49.9 49.0 78.7 57.9 59.0 Pa, .*. #82 53.9 51.9 

- 80,0 54.8 55.8 64.6 58.2 59.9 Flies et rh Pre 56.0 58.7 

4 61.0 61.0 72.1 68.5 70.0 BCA. fis 69.4 40.6 40.4 

Pre :5 Ps 55.7 54.7 56.4 2.0. 51.8 Sunes 71.8 63.8 67.3 

. + 76,9 43.8 35.5 71.5 57.7 58.7 Tenn... . 66.4 49.3 48.7 

-. 15.0 49,0 48.7 ak 65.0 65.0 Tex... .", 68.3 47.0 44.9 

. 65.0 42.2 41.2 Aalie 56.1 56.7 ES Aci vo 74.9 60.5 64.4 

- 80.2 44.5 43.6 80.4 41.6 41.2 8 Bienes oa 45 60.0 57.6 

- 706 60.4 67.8 715 53,9 57.2 ee 84.1 51.1 47.6 

shes 74.5 §7.3 57.7 Metter dK) 56.9 54.9 Wash. . . 76.3 58.5 57.4 

PRES! 56.3 57.6 79.0 51.6 50.8 W.Va... . 71.8 51.3 52.8 

irc 76.3 62.3 62.8 re O.8. 51.1 48.0 Wis. . nla 63.4 67.4 

Kan. ... 79.1 57.0 56.7 , 66.5 47.7 43.4 Wy. - 78.8 51.8 63.2 

‘A/a—not available. 


Party Nominees for President and Vice President | 


Asterisk (*) denotes winning ticket 







} Democratic Republican 
“Year President Vice President President Vice President 
20 JamesM,Cox......... Franklin D. Roosevelt Warren G. Harding’... . . . . Calvin Coolidge 
John W. Davis ......,-. Charles W. Bryan Calvin Coolidge”. ....... Charles G, Dawes 
Alfred E. Smith...... _, « . Joseph T. Robinson Herbert Hoover*.....,.. Charles Curtis 
Franklin D. Roosevelt* ... . John N. Garner Herbert Hoover ........ Charles Curtis 
. .»» John N, Garner _ AlfredM, Landon,....... Frank Knox 
. . Henry A, Wallace Wendell L. Willkie ....... Charles McNary 
. Harry S. Truman Thomas E.Dewey....... John W. Bricker 
Alben W, Barkley Thomas E,Dewey....... Earl Warren 
. John J, Dwight D. Eisenhower” . . . . Richard M, Nixon 
. Estes Kefauver 4 Dwight D. Eisenhower* . . . . Richard M, Nixon 
i B. Johnson : Richard M, Nixon... .... . Henry Cabot Lodge 
. Hubert H, Humphrey Barry M, Goldwater . . . William E, Miller 
. Edmund S. Muskie Richard M., Nixon* . . . Spiro T. Agnew 
. R, Sargent Shriver Jr. Richard M. Nixon* . . . Spiro T. Agnew 
. Walter F. Mondale Gerald R. Ford. . . +» Robert J. Dole 
. Walter F. Mondale Ronald Reagan*.... . George Bush 





|) Geraldine Ferraro Ronald Reagan". ..... . . George Bush 
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Presidents of the U.S. 

No. Name BOM 's'52 0 ale in Inaug. at age DNS S So ohaneae A oa 
1 George Washington .......... 1732,Feb.22 Va, 1789... 57 1799, Dec. 14... . 67- 

= BP SONAAGAMNS: ic Sk isc eh css le 1735, Oct. 30 1797 ... 61 1826, duly4...... $0 
3 Thomas Jefferson............. 1743, Apr.13 Va. 1601.2. 57, 1826, July4..... 83 
4 James Madison ...........-. 1751, Mar. 16 - Va... 1809 ... 57 1836, June 28... . 85 
5 James Monroe ..........-45 1758,Apr.28 Va. 1817 ....58- 1831, AEs 73 
6 John Quincy Adams .........-: 1767, July 11 Mass. 1625 oa SZ 1848, 23. . 80 
7 AndrewJackson ..........0. 1767,Mar.15 S.C. 1629 ... 61 1845, June8..... 78 
8 MartinVan Buren ........-... 1782, Dec. 5 NY. 1887 ..< 64 1862, July 24 79 
9 William Henry Harrison... 1.6.04. 1773, Feb. 9 Va. 1841... 68 cP Apn4..... 68 
AQ! SONA TYOleins wcasensney iis os areseteng hd 1790,Mar.29 Va, 1841... 51 1862, Jan: 18 eral 
11 James Knox Polk .. 2. ........ 1795, Nov. 2 N.C. 1845... 49 1849, June 15, . 53 
12 Za Meylopes Some aes Boy aha 1784,Nov.24 Va. 1849... 64 »duly9 .. .s. 65 
13 Millard Fillmore... 2.0.2... eas 1800, Jan, 7 N.Y. 1850 ... 50 1874, Mar.8..... 74 
14 Franklin Pierce 2. eee ee ee 1804,Nov.23 NH. 1853... 48 pOCE Beatties 64 
15 James Buchanan ............ 1791, Apr. 23 Pa. 1857... 65 1868, Junei..... 7 
16 Abraham Lincoln... 2... eee ,Feb.12 Ky. 1861 ... 52 1865, Apr.15 . . 56 
17 Andrew Johnson ... 22.2.4... 1808, Dec, 29 N.C. 1865 ... 56 1875, July31 .... 66 
18 Ulysses Simpson Grant ........ 1822, Apr. 27 Oh. 1868 ... 46 1885, July 23 .... 63 
19 Rutherford Birchard Hayes et. 4 Oh. 1877... 54 1893, Jan.17 .... 70 
20 James Abram Garfield ......... 1831,Nov.19 Oh. 1881 ...49 1881, Sept. 19... . 49 
21 Chester AlanArthur .......... 1829, Oct. 5 Vt. 1881 ... 50 Nov. Oe Th 
22 Grover Cleveland ..........5. 1837, Mar. 18 . NJ. 1885... 47 yaa 
23 j Harrison Sicaee ahs ates 1833, Aug. 20 Oh. 1689 ... 55 .. 67 
24 Grover Cleveland... ......... 1837,Mar.18 NJ. 1893 .....56 Ae AS 
25 Willlam McKinley .........6.4 1843, Jan.29. Oh, 1897 ... 54 ae} 
26 Theodore Roosevelt .......... 1858, Oct 27 NY. 1901... 42 . 60 
27 William Howard Taft ......" 1857, Sept15 Oh. 1909 ... 51 nae 
28 Woodrow Wilson ....... 1856, Dec.28 Va. 1913 ... 56 Pas74 
29 Warren Gamaliel Harding 1865, Nov. 2 Oh. 492155. 56 Doe 
30 Calvin Coolidge ........ 1872, July4 Vt 1923... 51 - - 60 
31 Herbert Clark Hoover - 1874, Aug. 10 fa. 1929... . 54 - 90 
32 Franklin Delano Roosevelt . 4882, Jan.30 N.Y. 19393 ... 51 - 6 
83 HarryS. Truman ....... 1884, May 8 Mo. 1945 ... 60 . 88 
34. Dwight David Eisenhower . . 1890, Oct. 14 Tex. 1963... 62° . 7 
35 John Fitzgerald Kennedy ........ Dem. 1917, May 29 1961... 43 . 46 
36 Lyndon Baines Johnson ........ Dem. 1908, Aug. 27 Tex. 996302. 65 . 84 

37 Richard Milhous pen Ab sarc acecice Rep. 1913, Jan. 9 Cal. 1969... 56 

38 Gerald Rudolph Ford .......... Rep. 4913, July14. Neb. 1974 ... 61 

39 Jimmy (James Earl) Carter ...... Dem. 1924, Oct. 1 Ga. 1977 62) 

40 Ronald Reagan’............. Rep. 1911, Feb. 6 Mtl, 1981 . 69 


(1) Andrew Johnson — a Democrat, nominated vice president by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on National Union 
ticket. (2) Resigned Aug. 9, 1974. 





Presidents, Vice Presidents, Congresses 


President Service 
4 George Washington -......... ir. 30, 1789—Mar. 3, 1797 _ A Jonni Adams =< eiis ae eb weet 
2 JohnAdams,... 6.2. sees lar. 4, 1797—Mar. 3, 1801 2 Thomas Jefferson 
3 Thomas Jefferson... ....... Mar. 4, 1801—Mar. 3, 1805 iS PBTONN ERNE: (5525 Aik aap cea aera 
4 Mar. 4, 1805—Mar. 3, 1809 4 George Clinton... 2... ee ee ee 
4 James Madison... 2.2.2.5. 0008 Mar, 4, 1809—Mar. 3, 1813 SN 
4 Mar. 4, 1813—Mar. 3, 1817 5 Elbri ty (2). 
5 James Monroe ......-...... Mar. 4, 1817—Mar. 3, 1825 6 Daniel D, Tompkins . 
6 John Quincy Adams .......... Mar. 4, 1825—Mar. 3, 1829 7 Jonn.C, Cathouns a. ss on es Oe 
7 Andrew Jackson ............ Mar. 4, 1829—Mar. 3, 1833 "(3) 
ae jar. 4, 1833—Mar. 3, 1837 8 Martin Van Buren 
8 Martin Van Buren...........% Mar. 4, 1837—Mar. 3, 1841 9 Richard M. Johnson 
9 William Henry Harrison (4). ..... . Mar. 4, 1841—Apr. 4, 1841 10 John Tyler 
NON OMA: FVIGE vest cinta cute etarer aia allah > ee 6, 1841—Mar. 3, 1845 : 
11 JamesK.Polk) 212212 l I! . Mar. 4, 1845—Mar. 3, 1849 11 George M. Dallas i 
12 Zachary Taylor (4)... -.....05 : Mar. 5. 1849—July 9, 1850 12 Millard Fillmore... ........5.- 
413 Millard Fillmore. ............ foett , 1850—Mar. 3, 1853 : 
14 FranklinPlerce ............. Mar. 4, 1853—Mar, 3, 1857 13 William R. King (5). . 
15 Buchanan: 5. 23) St os; Mar. 4, 1857—Mar, 3, 1861 14 John C. Breckinridge 
16 MIOONY Fas acy v alaoe Mar. 4, 1861—Mar. 3, 1865 15 Hi 4 Rate te 
"(4) Mar. 4, 1865—Apr. 15, 1865 16 Andrew Johnson. . . 
417 Andrew Johnson... 1. eee Apr. 15, 1865—Mar. 3, 11 
18 Ulysses S.Grant.....5...-.. Mar. 4, 1869—Mar. 3, 1873 17 DVIS Cola St isco east é 
‘ ; Mar. 4, 1873—Mar. 3, 1877 18 Henry Wilson (6)... .......4.- 44 
49 Rutherford B, Hayes.......... Mar. 4; 1877—Mar. 3, 1881 19 A 46 
20 James A. Garfield (4)... ...... Mar. 4, 1881—Sept. 19, 1881 20 Chester A. Arthur 
21 ChesterA. Arthur... ........- Sept. 20, 1881—Mar. 3, ( 48 
22 Grover Cleveland (7)........-. Mar. 4, 1885—Mar. 3, 1889 21 A. Hendricks (8) 50 
23 Benjamin Harrison... ........ Mar. 4, 1889—Mar. 3, 1893 LORIN ES SCs ele 52 
24 Grover Cleveland (7)}n 2 ies ee Mar. 4, 1893—Mar. 3, 1897 Adiai E. Stevenson 54 
25 William McKinley....-....... Mar. 4, 1897—Mar. 3, 1901 24 Garret A. Hobart (9).........-- 55, 56 
"(4) Mar. 4, 1901—Sept. 14, 1901 25 Theodore Roosevelt.........- ~ oF 
26 Theodore Roosevelt. ......... Sept. 14. 1901—Mar. 3, 1 ’ M 57,58 
e Mar. 4, 1905—Mar. 3, 1 26 Charles W. Fairbanks.......... 
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ee at ene Sip Re So 
President / : 2 Service Vice President Congress 
OF Willamt Tah). ... sae ates en ep Mar. 4, 1909—Mar. 3, 1913 27 James S. Sherman (10).......-. 61, 62 
28 Woodrow Wilson... ...5...-- Mar. 4, 1913—Mar. 3, 1921 28 Thomas R. Marshall......... oie? & 64, 65, 
29 Warren G. Harding (4)........- Mar. 4, 1921—Aug. 2, 1923 29 Calvin Coolidgé .. 2... eee 67 
30 WA GOOWGOG oss. vic enw.oiers: ae Aug, 3, 1923—Mar. 3, 1925 68 
3 Mar. 4, 1925—Mar. 3, 1929 80 Charles G.Dawes............ 69, 70 
$1 HerbertC.Hoover........... Mar. 4, 1929—Mar. 3, 1933 91°: Charles'Curtis* cS oie dee 72 
$2 Franklin D. Roosevelt (16). ......- Mar. 4, 1933—Jan. 20, 1941 82-JohnN, Garner... ....-....-.- Li 74, 75, 
ig Jan. 20, 1941—Jan. 20, 1945 33 Henry A.Wallace ............, 77,78 
(4) Jan. 20, 1945—Apr. 12, 1945 34 Harry S. Truman...........-. 79 
93 HarryS. Truman ............ Apr. 12, 1945—Jan. 20, 1949 ; 79, 80 
% Jan. 20, 1949—Jan. 20, 1953 35. Alben W. Barkley ...........-. 81, 82 
34 Dwight D. Eisennower....-..-.- Jan. 20, 1953—Jan. 20, 1961 36 Richard M. Nixon.»...........- “ 84, 85, 
35 John F. Kennedy (4) ........+-. Jan. 20, 1961—Nov. 22, 1963 87 LyndonB. Johnson ..........-.- 87,88 
86 Lyndon’B. Johnson. .........-. Nov. 22, 1963—Jan. 20, 1965 8 
3N } Jan. 20, 1965—Jan. 20, 1969 38 Hubert, Humphrey ....-..... , 90 
$7 RichardM. Nikon... . 2.626006 Jan. 20, 1969—Jan. 20, 1973 39 Spiro T. ig she ats pee err ena one 91, 92, 93 
"(12 Jan. 20, 1973—Aug. 9, 1974 40 Gerald R. Ford (13)........00% 93 
-88 Gerald R. Ford (14)........... Aug. 9, 1974—Jan. 20, 1977 41 Nelson A. Rockefeller (15)....... 93, 94 
89 Jimmy (James Earl) Carter. ..... Jan. 20, 1977—VJan. 20, 1981 42 WalterF.Mondale............ 95, 91 
40 Ronald Reagan.....-........ Jan. 20, 1981— ASE George BURN 26S at. Je oes 97,98, 99 


(1) Died Apr. 20, 1812. (2) Died Nov. 23, 1814. (3) Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, to become U.S. Senator. (4) Died in office. (5) 
Died Apr. 18, 1853. (6) Died Nov. 22, 1875. (7) Terms not consecutive. (8) Died Nov. 25, 1885. (9) Died Nov. 21, 1899. (10) 
Died Oct. 30, 1912. (11) Resigned Oct. 10, 1973. (12) Resigned Aug. 9, 1974. (13) First non-elected vice president, chosen 
under 25th Amendment procedure. (14) First non-elected president. (15) 2d non-elected vice president. (16) First president to 

be inaugurated under 20th Amendment, Jan. 20, 1937. 





Vice Presidents of the US. 


The numerals given vice presidents do not coincide with those given presidents, because some presidents had none and 
some had more than one, 

















| Name Birthplace Year Home Inaug. Politics Place of death Year Age 
\ 1 John Adams ....... Quincy, Mass. ..... 1735 Mass... 1789 Fed... .. Quincy, Mass....... 1826 90 
2 Thomas Jefferson asf aera 1743 Va... 1797 Dem.-Rep. Monticello, Va. ..... 1826 83 
3 AaronBurr........ Newark,NJ.....-. 1756 N.Y. 1801 Dem.-Rep. Staten Island, N.Y... 1836 80 
i 4 George Clinton...... Ulster Co.,N.Y...... 1739 N.Y. 1805 Dem.-Rep. Washington, D.C... . . 1812 73 
5 Elbridge Gerry... ... Marblehead, Mass.. . . 1744 Mass. 1813 Dem.-Rep. Washington, D.C... . . 1814 70 
6 Daniel D. Tompkins . . . Scarsdale, N.Y... . . . 1774 NY. 1817 Dem.-Rep. Staten Island, N.Y... . 1825 51 
' 7 John C. Calhoun (1). . . Abbeville,S.C...... 1782 S.C.. 1825 Dem.-Rep. Washington, D.C... . . 1850 68 
8 Martin Van Buren . . . . Kinderhook, N.Y... . . 1782 N.Y. 1833 Dem. . . . Kinderhook, N.Y... .. 1862 79 
I 9 Richard M, Johnson. . . Louisville, Ky... ... . 1780 Ky. 1837 Dem. . . . Frankfort, Ky... .... 1850. 70 | 
iy 10 Gr 5 Vesus. | 1841 Whig . . . Richmond, Va... - - 1862 71 
ett Philadelphia, 1845 Dem... . Philadelphia,Pa.... . 1864 72 
i 12 Summerhill, N.Y. 1849 Whig 74 
Sampson Co., N.C. 1853. Dem.. 67 
Lexington, Ky. 1857 Dem. . 54 
Paris, Me. 1861 Rep. . 81 
Raleigh, N.C 1865 (2). . 66 
New York, N.Y, 1869 Rep. 62 
Farmington, N. 1873 Rep. 63 
lone, N. . 1877 Rep. 68 
Fairfield, Vt. a 1881 Rep. 57 
Muskingum Co., O " 1885 Dem. . 66 
22 LeviP. Morton .. .,. . . Shoreham, Vt. Wine 1889 Rep. . 96 
23 Adlai E. Stevenson (3). . Christian Co., Ky. oe 1893 Dem. . 78 
24 GarretA.Hobart..... Bran Lada jacna 1897 Rep. . . i 55 
Theodore Roosevelt. . . New York, N.Y... ... 1858 NY... 1901 Rep. ... Oyster Bay,N.Y..... 1919 60 
26 Charles W. Fairbanks . . Unionville Centre, Oh. . 1852 Ind. . . 1905 Rep, ... Indianapolis, Ind... . . 1918 66 
27 James S. Sherman . .. Utica,N.Y........ 1855 N.Y... 1909 Rep). 2. Utloay NY So oi ete oe 1912 57 
‘Thomas R. Marshall. . . N. Manchester, Ind. . . 1854 Ind... 1913 «Dem, . . . Washington, D.C... . . 1925 71 
29 Calvin Coolidge ..... PI FAN Oe eee 1872 Mass.. , 1921 Rep. .. . Northampton, Mass... 1933 60 
30 Charles G. Dawes Marietta, Oh... .... 1865. lll... . 1925 Rep. .. . Evanston, tlk... 2... 1951 85 
31 Charles Curtis... ... Te Kan: feet 41860 Kan... 1929 Rep. . . . Washington, D.C... . . 1936 76 
32 John Nance Garner . . . Red River Co., Tex. 1868 Tex... 1933 Dem... , Uvaide, Tex.,...... 1967 98 
_ 33 Henry Agard Wallace . . Adair County, la... .. 1888 lowa . 1941. Dem... . Danbury,Conn...... 4965 77 
34 HarryS.Truman..... Lamar, Mo........ 1884 Mo... 1945 Dem. . Kansas City, Mo. 1972 88 
35 Alben W. Graves County, Ky. . . 1877. Ky. . . 1949 Dem. . ... Lexington, Va....... 1956. 78 © 
36 Richard M. Nixon. .... Yorba Linda, Cal... .. 1913 Cal... 1953 Rep. 
87 Lyndon B. ity, Tex... . 1908 Tex... 1961 Dem. . ... San Antonio, Tex... .. 1973 64 
38 Hubert H. Humphrey Wallace, $.D....... 1911 Minn... 1965 Dem... . Waverly, Minn... ... 1978 66 
39 Spiro dead Uae Baltimore, Md... 2... 1918 Md... 1969 Rep. 
40 GeraldR.Ford...... aha, Neb,...... 1913 Mich. . 1973 Rep. ; 
41 Nelson A. Rockefeller. . Bar Harbor, Me. .. . . 908 N.Y... 1974 Rep. ... New York,N.Y...... 1979 70 
42 Walter F. Mondal Ceylon, Minn... ...°. 1928 Minn. . 1977 Dem. 
43 George Bush....... Milton, Mass... .... 1924 Tex.... 1981 Rep. 


(1) John C. Calhoun resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the Senate to fill a vacancy. (2) Andrew Johnson — a 
ocrat nominated by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the National Union Ticket. (3) Adlai E. Stevenson, 23d 
_yice president, was grandfather of Democratic candidate for president, 1952 and 1956, 
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The Continental Congress: Meetings, Presidents 
Meeting places Dates of ee Congress presidents elected 
Philadelphia Sept. 5 to Oct. 26, 1774 Peyton Randolph, Va.(1)........- Sout 5, 1774 
ey Henry Middleton, S.C... ........% Oct. 22) 1774 
Philadelphia May 10, 1775 to Dec. 12, 1776 Peyton Randolph, Va............ May 10, 1775 
‘4 2 John Hancock, WARS sy alicn'a oy eee May 24, 1775 
Baltimore Dec. 20, 1776 to Mar. 4, 1777 - 
Philadelphia Mar. 5 to Sept. 18, 1777 % 
Lancaster, Pa. Sept. 27, 1777 (one day) * 
York, Pa. Sept. 30, 1777 to June 27, 1778 Henry Laurens, S.C... .5...... 2: Nov. 1, 1777(4) 
Philadelphia July 2, 1778 to June 21, 1783 SOR SAV IV ih Soy ai gai otial wr in rriveat Dec. 10, 1778 
7 \ ~ Samuel Huntington, Conn... ....... Sept, 28, 1779 
ne s 33 Thomas McKean, Del... ....-.... July 10, 1781 
i M John Hanson, Md, (2) ........-.. Nov. 5, 1781 
¥ Elias Boudinot, NJ... 6 ee ee 4, 
Pririceion, N.J. June 39 to Nov. 4, 1783 BS MiBTiN PAS a. 2 ol ey ee Nov. 3, 1783 


Annapolis, Md. Nov. 26, 1783 . Soles 3.1784 

Trenton, N.J. Nov. 1 to Dac. 24, 1784 Richard Henry Lee, Va. Said odie eRe "Nov. 30, 1784 

New York City Jan. 11 to Nov. r\ “4785 *s 
Ye Nov. 7, 1785 to Nov. 3, 1786 John Hancock, Mass. @) Siar oiscy ere Nov. 23, 1785 
4 x Nathaniel Gorham, Mass........-.. June 6, 1786 
A: Nov. 6, 1786 to Oct. 30, 1787 Arthur St Gilat Pas .-< sa eee ene Feb. 2, 1787 
“ Nov. 5, 1787 to Oct. 21, 1788 Cyrus Griffin, Va... .........5.- Jan. 22, 1788 


<j Nov. 3, 1788 to Mar. 2, 1789 


(1) Resigned Oct. 22, 1774. (2) Titled ‘President of the United States in Congress Assembled,” John Hanson is considered 
by some to be the first U.S. President as he was the first to serve under the Articles.of Confederation. He was, however, little 
more than presiding officer of the Congress, which retained full executive power. He could be considered the head re alla 
ment; but not head of state. (3) Resigned May 29, 1786, without serving, because of illness. (4) Articles of Confederation 
agreed upon, Nov. 15, 1777; last ratification from Maryland, Mar. 1, 1781... 


Cabinets of the U. S. 


& , Secretaries of State 


‘ The Departmen of Foreign Affairs was created by act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name changed to Department of 
tate on Sept 





President Secretary Home Apptd. President 
Washington . . Thomas Jefferson... ... ea 1769 "e 
ze Edmund Randolph ..... 4 1794 Harrison, B. . . 
ig Timothy Pickering... .. . Pa.., 1795 rs 
Adams, Ue 1797 ad : 
” John Marshall. .. 2... - We hy foie 1800 Cleveland ... 
Jefferson... . James Madison. ...... p 1801 a 
Madison . Robert Smith... .. 1809 McKinley... . 
C James Monroe 1811 m 
Monroe... . . John Quincy Adams 1817 Fy 
Adams, J.Q. Henry Clay ...... 1825 4 
Jackson Martin Van Buren 1829 Roosevelt, T. 
Ka Edward Livingston 1831 x 
be Louis McLane... . . 1833 e 
® John Forsyth ....,..- 1834 Tah Silos a 
Van Buren 1837 es 
Harrison, W.H, Daniel Webster. ...... 1841 Wilson ..... 
Viet. FS 3 1841 2 
” Abel P. Upshur Preah 8 1843 ¥d 
2 John C. Calhoun 1844 te 
Ral eest 1845. Harding... .. . 
oe James Buchanan 1845 Coolidge 
Taylor... i 1849 a 
" John M. Clayton... . 2. . 1849 Hoover..... 
Fillmore... . . 1850 Ge 
® Daniel Webster... .-. - 1850 Roosevelt, F.D. 
“4 Edward Everétt....... 1852 es 
Pierce. 22... William L. Marey 1853 Truman... .. 
Buchanan... ” 1857 a 
nid Lewis Cass .........: 1857 if 
= Jeremiah S. Black 1860 ee 
Lincoln... . Fa 1861 Eisenhower 
i William H. Seward 1861 # 
Johnson, A. 1865 Kennedy . 
Grant -. 2.4. Elihu B, Washbume 1869 Johnson, LB 
ue Hamilton Fish........ 1869 =Nixon...... 
Hayes. eerie s¢ 1877 spt 
L William M. Evarts .... - . bs 1877 Ford... ... z 
Garfield... .. a 1881 Carter... .- 
peed James G. Blaine. ......- Me. . 1881 7 
Asthurnrs Be m 1881 Reagan. .... 
a F.T. Frelinghuysen... . . Nw. oe. 1881 m 
Cleveland... ” ‘4 t 1885 ¢ 





lars gee Be 2 ui 
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Secretaries of the Treasury 
The Treasury Department was organized by act of Congress Sept. 2, 1789. % 
Home Apptd. President Secretary Home Apptd. 














1789 Arthur. ..... Charles J. Folger. ..... DEY n sare 1881 
1795 a4 Walter Q. Gresham. . . . . Ind... .. 1884 
1797 ne Hugh McCulloch 1884 
1801 Pe clog . Daniel WO sstee, 0: ous 1885 
1801 1887 
1801 1889 
1809 1891 
1814 1893 
1814 1897 
1816 1901 
1817 1902 

* 1825 1907 
1829 1909 
1831 1913 
1833 1918 
1833 1920 
1834 1921 
1837 1923 
1841 1929 
1841 1932 
1841 1933 
1843 1934 
1844 1945 
1845 1946 
1849 1953 
1850 1957 
1853 1961 
1857 1963 
1860 1965 
1861 1968 
1861 1969 
1864 1971 
1865 1972 
1865 1974 
1869 1974 
1873 Carter...... W. Michael Blumen eee . Mich... . 1977 
1874 * G. William Miller. Sida vic. wiSTe 
1876  Reagan..... Donaid T. Regan . . NY.. 1981 
1877 ” James A Baker Sditkiys Tex.. 1985 
1881 

Secretaries of Defense 


The Department of Defense, originally designated the National Military Establishment, was created Sept. 18, 1947. It is 
headed by the secretary of defense, who is a member of the president’s cabinet. 








4 
- 
é 
ti The departments of the army, of the navy, and of the air force function within the Department of Defense, and their respec- 
__ tive secretaries are no longer members of the president's cabinet. 
_ President Secretary - Home  Apptd. —_— President Secretary Home Apptd. 
_ Truman..... James V. Forrestal... . . NGY..09359,2) “1047 4 Clark M. Clifford....... Md..... 1968 
: va Louis A. Johnson...... W.Va... 1949 NIXON. c=). Melvin R. Laird ....... Wis..... 1969 
“if George C. Marshall... . . Pa... 1950 5 ~ Elliot L Richardson... . . Mass.... 1973 
: Mf Robert A. Lovett ...... BY cre 1951 I James R. Schlesinger ... Va....- 1973 
ad Eisenhower . . Charles E. Wilson... ... Mich.... 1953 tt iS ae: od 2 1974 
7 ~ Neil H. McElroy... .-...Oh..... 1957 bs - DonaldH. Rumsfeld... . I... 2. 1975. 
_.* Thomas S, Gates Jr... .. fe Base be Carter... ..5 Harold irae fase See ene Sat 977 
Kennedy ... . Robert S. McNamara. . . . Peas Reagan..... Caspar W. Weinberger. . . Cal... . . 
: Johnson, L.B. . RobertS.McNamara....Mich.... 1963 sf 
, 4 Secretaries of War 
i The vor (and Navy) Department was created by act of Congress Aug. 7, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was commissioned 
Secretary of war under that act Sept. 12, 1789. 
Home Apptd. President Secretary’ Home Apptd. 
5 1799 sTyler...... JomBell. 5. les25: Tenn 1841 
; Pa. 1795 TWiBT a ath ss John C. Spencer...... NY. 1841 
] Md. - 1796 z _ James M. Porter... 2... Pa. 1843 
-# e 1797 a * William Wilkins “4 1844 
; Mass. 1800 POMC cates: sabe William L. Marcy ...... N.Y. 1845 
~ 1801 T i ge W. Crawford Ga. 1849 
1 Fillmore... . . Charles M. Conrad . 1850 
N.Y, 1813 Pierce. =... Jefferson Davis . . Miss. 1853 
Va. 1814 Buchanan John B. Floyd Va. 1857 
1815 . Joseph Holt... .. Ky. 1861 
S.C. 1817 Lincoln. .... Simon Cameron....... 1861 
Va. 1825 ee Edwin M. Stanton. ..... Pa 1862 
N.Y. 1828 Johnson, A % ba 1865 
Tenn. 1829 x John M. Schofield. .... . i 1868 
Oh. _ 1831 (Cy ee John A. Rawlins... .... Mi 1869 
N.Y. 1837 i William T. Sherman... . : Oh. 1869 
S.C. 1837 4 William W. Belknap... .. la. 1869 
Tenn. 1841 si Alphonso Taft........ Oh. 1876 





























President Secretary Apptd. 
Grant. 623s James D. Cameron... . . 1909 
Hayes, ele eee George W. McCrary... . 1911 
. Alexander Ramsey... .. 1913 
Garfield... . . RobertT. Lincoln... 2. . 1016 
Arthur _ 1921 
Cleveland .. . William C. Endicott. .... 1923 
,B. .. Redfield Proctor. ...... Vv 1925 
i, Stephen B. Elkins... .. . é W. Good 1929" 
Cleveland .. . DanielS,Lamont...... NY, 1893 Hoover..... Patrick J. Hurley ...... Okla. 1929 

McKinley... . ARusselA.Alger....... Mich. 1897 Roosevelt, F.D. Hi OGM 05). 2% Ut. 4 
vs Elihu Root a. ny cee NY, “1899 * Harry H. Woodring... .. Kan. 1937 
Roosevelt, T. “ <3 1901 Roosevelt, F.D. Henry L. Stimson. ..... NY. 1940 
Me William H. Taft........ Oh. 1904 Truman. .... P, Patterson... . . NLY. 1945 
* Luke E, Wright... 2... Tenn. 1908 r *Kenneth C. Royall... . . NC. 1947 

Secretaries of the Navy } 
The Navy Department was created by act of Congress Apr. 30, 1798. 

. President Secretary Home Apptd. President Home Apptd. 
Adams, J. ... Benjamin Stoddert.... . Md. 1798 1861 
Jefferson ¢ 1801 1865 

sj Robert Smith y 1801 1869 
Madison .... Paul Hamilton. ....... S.C. 1809 1869 
5 William Jones. ....... Pa. 1813 1877 
Gy Benjamin Williams 1681 
Crowninshield. ...... Mass. 1814 1881 
Monroe M 4 1817 = 
“ss Smith Thompson... .... N.Y. 1818 1 
Ws Samuel L. Southard NJ. 1823 1889 
Adams, J.Q. ; ‘ ‘3 1825 1893 
Jackson .... John Branch......... N.C. 1829 1897 
3) LeviWoodbury ....... NH. 1831 1901 
# Mahlon Dickerson... . . . NJ. 1834 : William H. Moody 4 1902 
Van Buren “J se 1837 " Paul Morton. ......45 ih, 1904 
4 James K. Paulding... . . N.Y. 1838 if . Charles J, . Md 1905 
Harrison, W.H.. George E. Badger... .. . N.C, 1841 Ks Victor H, Metcalf... ... 1906 
Tyler fv te wy 1841 f Truman H. Newberry... . 1908 
9 Abel P. Upshur... .... Va. 1841 RT caer ae George von L. Meyer. . . . Mass. 1909 
- David Henshaw. ...... Mass. 1843 Wilson ..... Josephus Daniels, . . 1913 
iM Thomas W. Gilmer... . . Va. 1844 Harding. .... Edwin Denby .... . 1921 
John Y. Mason ss 1844 Coolidge t 1923 
Pee as Sone ota Bancroft... ... Mass. 1845 ‘6 ; Curtis D, Wilbur... .... Cal. 1924 
8 : Ee ee Va. 1846 Hoover..... Charles Francis Adams . . Mass. 1929 
TOES wine William B, Preston oe 1849 Roosevelt, F.D: Claude A. Swanson... . . Va. 1933 
Fillmore. .... William A. Graham... .. . N.C. 1850 Charles Edison....... NJ. 1840 
$ P. Kennedy ...... Md. 1852 ~ Frank Knox... 4. .-.6. it, 1940 
Pierce...... James C. Dobbin. ..... NC. 1853 Ks *James V. Forrestal .. . . N.Y. 1944 
Buchanan Isaac Toucey ........ Conn. 1857 Truman “ ~ 1945 
*Last members of Cabinet. The War Department became the ment of the Army and it and the Navy Department 
became branches of the Department of Defense, created Sept. 18, 1947. 
Attorneys General 
7 hg Ay attorney general was organized by act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. The Department of Justice was created 
une 22, 1870. 
President Attorney General Home Apptd. President Attorney General Home Apptd. 
Washington . . Edmund Randolph .... . Va. 1789 i 1 
of William Bradford ...... Pa. 1784 1864 
‘i CharlesLee......... Va. 1795 1865 
Adams, J. : % 797 1 
Jefferson. ... Levilincoin......... Mass. 1801 
yy John Breckenridge... . . Ky. 1805 1 
4 Caesar A. Rodney ..... Del, 1807 1870 
Madison it i 1809 1871 
mn William Pinkney. ...... Md. 1811 1875 
“4 Richard Rush .,......% Pa. 1814 876 
Monroe Pt - 1817 (iY 
“ William Wirt. 2... 6. 6 Va. 1817 1881 
Adams, J.Q. 4! 1825 1881 
Jackson .... John M. Berrien. ...... Ga. 1829 ro 
* rB.Taney....... Md. 1831 
;" Benjamin F. Butler... .,. N.Y. 1833 1 
Van Buren i * 1837 
e Felix Grundy. ........ Tenn. 1838 , 
cd Henry D. Gilpin. 2.2... Pa. 1840 
Harrison, W.H.. John J. Crittenden ..... Ky. 1841 . 
ba Hugh $.L Ss ¢ 1841 
4 Legare... . 64. Ken 
#3 John Nelson. .......-. Md. 1843 1906 
Polke cep tras s John Y.Mason....... Va. 1845 1 
id Nathan Clifford....... Me. 1846 ; 
~ ~ Isaac Toucey........ Conn. 1848 1914 
Reverdy Johnson... .. « Md. 1849 Pa. h 
. John J, Crittenden... . . Ky. 1850 . Oh. 
Caleb Cu: ‘ é Mass. * 1853 1923 
. Jeremiah S. . Pa. 1857 * HarlanF. Stone. .../.. NY. 
e Edwin M. Stanton... ... Pa. 1860 os John G, Sargent....... Vt BA 
nye 
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“Sane Attorney General Home = Apptd. President Attorney General Home Apptd. 
| Hoover..... William D. Mitchell Minn. 1929 Johnson, L.B. . Se de B. pesenan STS 98 . Aes 2h se 
E “Roosevelt, F.D. Homer S. Cummings. . . . Conn, 1933 % jamsey Clark... 2... 5 ex.. 7 
i Frank Murphy... « . Mich. 1939 PALO ois ear John N. Mitchell... 66. IN. Yas slot sys 1969 
f = Robert H, Jackson . NY. 1940 2 Richard G. Kisindienst . . . Ariz. 1972 
E eS Francis Biddle. . . Pa. 1941 m Elliot L. Richardson. .... Mass. 1973 
Truman. .... Thomas C. Clark . Tex. 1945 ‘a William B.Saxbe...... Oh, 1974 
e J. Howard McGrath ORR 1949 [216° UP Na 2 hy . i 1974 
lems 1” J.P. MeGranery . ePR 1952 zu EdwardH.Levi....... Hh he 1975 
| Eisenhower . . Herbert Brownell Jr... . . NY. 1953 Carter... ... Griffin B. Bell... Ga. . 1977 
: William P. Rogers... .. . Md. 1957 4 sed “sat mai A. ee eg no 
_ Kennedy... Robert F. Kennedy... . . Mass. 1961 jeagan..... lam Freni ss 
"Johnson, LB x - 1963 - Edwin Meese Sd ...... Cal. 1985 
7 
| Secretaries of the Interior 
The Department of Interior was created by act of Congress Mar. 3, 1849 
President phat Home Apptd. President Secretary Home Apptd. 
S Taylors: 2 3 EWING Sore ener d Oh. . 1849 Ps Walter L. Fisher... 2... {ba 1911 
Fillmore... .. Thomes M. T. MocKennan . Pa... 1850 Wilson... . Franklin K. Lane... 2... Cal. 1913 
Fillmore... .. Alex H. H. Stuart... ... MBS are 1850 og John B, Payne... ..... Mists stony 1920 
ROG Se Robert McClelland... .. Mich. . 1853 Harding. .... AlbertiB. Fall... yee os N.M. 1921 
Buchanan . Jacob Thompson... ... Miss. . 1857 3 Hubert Work... 2.2... Col. 1923 
Lincoln... .. Caleb B. Smith ....... Inds. ns - 1861 Coolidge . My " 1923 
u John P. Usher... 2.00. Me 1863 ” Roy Cr Wet. ct S48 1 RR os 1929 
_ vJohnson,A...  ” n 1865 Hoover..... Ray Lyman Wilbur... .. Cal. 1929 
aoe James Harlan 1865 Roosevelt, F.D. Harol EP QROR terete ce) Meer tas, ea 1933 
Fe Nand 8 Browning. . 1866 Truman, .... x 1945 
me Grant... ... D. Cox 1869 fy Jullus A. Krug... . 12. 1946 
~ a Columbus Dehn: 1870 7 Oscar L. Chapman 1949 
ae Zachariah Chandi 1875 Eisenhower . . pou las McKay . 1953 
e nee Reel asin ks churz . 1877 gs [A Seaton, . 1966 
lis Fron aul Samuel J. Kirkwood 1881 Kennedy... . Stewart L.Udall...... 1961 
Arthur... 2. . Henry M. Teller . 1882 Johnson, L.B..  ” 1963 
_ Cleveland . Lucius Q.C. Lamar 1885 INEXON 0 os ore Walter J. Hickel. .. .... 1969 
_ Williarn, F. Vilas Wis.. 1888 x Rogers C.B. Morton . . . . Md. 1971 
~ Harrison,B. .. John W. Noble ....... Mo. . 1889 FORO. au oa ae : ys 1974 
Cleveland WrIOKO Smvitth'Fi grec sue Ga. . 1893 y Stanley K., Hathaway... . Nth renee rd) 
= David R. Francis ...... Mo. . 1896 - Thomas S,Kleppe ..... ND... 1975 
McKinley . . . . Cornelius N. Bliss... ... Nic ws 1897 Garter 0). soa Geok D. Andrus. ...... Id. Vuie deer 
4g Ethan A. Hitchcock... .. Mo. 1898 Reagan..... James G, Watt ....... Col. 1981 
Roosevelt, T.. . x4 1901 < William P. Clarke... ... Cal. 1983 
‘a es R. Garfield... .. . Oh.s2% » 1907 if dP. Hodel....... Ore. 1985 
1 Ree OSE Richard A. Ballinger Wash. . 1909 
Secretaries of Agriculture 


is 


.. President Secretary Home Apptd. President Secretary Home Apptd. 
_ Cleveland ... NormanJ.Colman..... Mo. 1889 Roosevelt, F.0, Henry A. Wallace... .. . la, 1933 
- Harrison,B. . . Jeremiah M. Rusk... ... Wis. 1889 a Claude R. Wickard..... Ind. 1940 
_ Cleveland . . . J. Sterling Morton... . ... Neb. 1893 Truman..... Clinton P, Anderson . . . . N.M, 1945 > 
_ McKinley... . James Wilson........ la: 1897 oS Charles F. Brannan... . Col. 1948 
Roosevelt, T. x ¥ 1901 Eisenhower . . Ezra Taft Benson... ... Ut. 1953 
Taft st 4 1909 Kennedy... . OrvilloL. Freeman... .. Minn. 1961 
Rinse David F, Houston, . . . . . Mo. 1913 Johnson, L.B. 4 1963 
oo _ Edwin T. Meredith... .. . la. 1920 Nixon... 14. Clifford M. Hardin. . ... . Ind, 1969 
_ Harding... .. Henry C. Wallace. ..... la. 1921 ef EarlL. Butz... . 4.0, Ind. 1971 
~ Coolidge x i 1923 Ford a 1974 
a bs Howard M. Gore ...... W.Va. 1924 is Jonn A, Knebel.. ... . . Va. 1976 
eet William M, Jardine... .. Kan, 1925 Carter... . . . Bob Bergland........ Minn 1977 
a Hoover. .... Arthur M, Hyde... .... Mo. 1929 Reagan... .. John R. Block... ee MM. 1981 
\ Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 
_ The Department of Commerce and Labor, created by Congress Feb, 14, 1903, was divided by Congress Mar. 4, 1913, into 
"separate departments of Commerce and Labor. The secretary of each was made a cabinet member. 
iq President Secretary Home = Apptd, President’ —_—Secretary Home Appt. 
.: Secretaries of Commerce and Labor : 
‘ Beetle Cortelyou....NY.... 1903 Eisenhower. . . Martin P. Durkin. ...... Aer dy ae: 1953 
H. Metcalf ...... Cal..... 1904 ¥ James P. Mitchell... ... Nain 1953 
Cera S. Straus... 1. 1906 Kennedy, . . . Arthur J. ‘Goldberg Aoi xe Ny stk Peak 1961 
Bada a bes a LE ere ee RE 1909 Te ¢ ecu ere ne pests . id 
Secretaries of Labor i Nixon... ... George P, ‘Sn (ree sarah an eat 1969 
cy ne, William B, Wilson. ..... Pa... . 1913 Ys James D, Hi igson . snrteyilor 1 970 
eas ‘James J.Dayis ....... Pa, 1921 Peter J, Brennan. ...... NY... 1973 
> 54 Ns 1923 Fora; cons sur ‘a 1974 
Hoover..... * a 1929 John T. Dunlop ....... Cal., 1975 
4 William N. Doak... ... . Va; ok! 1930 a W.J. Usery dr... ek, Ga.. 1976 
Roosevelt, F.D. Frances Perkins... ... . NVG 1933 Carter...... F. Ray Marshall... .... Tex... 1977 
Truman... .. LB, Hlenbach. ... . Wash, . 1945 = Reagan..... Raymond J. Donovan, ... Nw... . 1981 
J. Tobin ...-. + Mass.... 1949 a William E. Brock, ...... Tenn. 1985 - 

















The Department of Agriculture was created by act of Congress May 15, 1862. On Feb, 8, 1889, its commissioner was re- 
named secretary of agriculture and became a member of the cabinet. 


bat = 7 oF os 
ae 
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President Secretary Home Apptd. _ President Secretary Home Apptd. 
Secretaries of Commerce Eisenhower. . .Lewis L. Strauss .... . . NY 1958 

Wilson .. +» » William C. Redfield... .. aN es (si 4, 5 1913 zt frecgiek Mueller. ...Mich.... 1959 
Joshua W. Alexander ... Mo... . . 1919 Kennedy . . . H. Hodges ..... « MGs... 1961 

Harding. .... Herbert C. Hoover. . 2. . ol eee ne 1921 Johnson, L.B. . ee. = 1963 
Coolidge . 4 1923 2 John T. Connor. . 2... . NG. see 1965 
William F. Hob Se sghags Mass,..._ 1928 4 Alex B. Trowbridge... . . Lt ae 1967 

Hoover... . . Robert P. Lamont... ... lho... 1929 x Cyrus R. Smith 2 oe . WY cen 1968 
3 Roy D. Chapin... 2.5. Mich. ... - 1982 Nixon. ..:.. Maurice H. Stans... .. . Minn... 1969 
Roosevelt, F.D, Daniel ©. Roper ..... . Giaix: a 1933 2 Peter G. Peterson ..... Bho sss ucane 1972 
re Harry L. Hopkins... 2. . Lf Ae Rone 1939 f, Frederick B. Dent... ... mG. Sus 1973 

Pm Jesse Jones 2.4.0... Tex..... 71940 Ponte a, ? ‘3 1974 

3 Henry A. Wallace... . . . | SARS 1945 Le Rogers C.8.Morton....Md..... 1975 
Truman... .. Me be 1945 bs Elliot L. Richardson. ... . Mass.... 1975 
7 Ww. holy dler i ..N .)) 1947 Carter... .. Juanita M. Kreps... ...N eee 76 
ed Charles Sawyer . . » Oh. - 1948 os Philip M. Klutznick . . 1979 
Eisenhower. . . Sinclair Weeks ....... ;s a. 4953 Reagan... 5 Malcolm Baldrige 1981 








Secretaries of Education, and Health and Human Services 


The Department of Health, Education and Welfare, created by Congress be il, 1953, was divided by Congress ae 27. 
1979, into separate departments of Education, and Health and Human Services. The secretary of each is a cabinet member. 


President Secretary Home Apptd. President ny Home pete. 
Secretaries of Health, Education, and Welfare Carter. Renee ral dosegh A. Ca Garten st ae ope ae saa 
Seoanower « -RanonB Pomorie cls 988 
acai. « aaeeram es Rae For eeeenesrer etme peerineder cere 
Jornson, up, Muneny sGalebrezze.- Oh... 1962 Regan’ | ReharaS:Sonwakar << Pa iee1 
Johnson, 8. Wiburd. Cohen, 22222 Mik 2 1/4888 Sie ie 
Nits “Bist Rardin: :* Wii’ 406 — Gee chute paaomdless a. A 
site Gegver We Wdnneraaes 5 Gel TREY gegen, 5. Tenet OO cc ceri once med 
™ _ Forrest D. Mathews... . . Ala..... 1975 seit oi ache 





Secretaries of Housing and Urban Development 
The Department of Housing and Urban Development was created by act of Congress Sept. 9, 1965. 





President Secretary Home  Apptd. — President Secretary Home __ Appt. 
Johnson, L.B. . Robert C. Weaver ..... Wash. .. 1966 ti Carla Anderson Hills... .Cal.... 1975 
38 Robert C. Wood. ...... Mass.... 1969 Carter...... Patricia Roberts Harris...D.C.... 1977 
PERN lis sec Sg George W. Romney .... Mich.... 1969 2 Moon Landrieu ....... fo. ese 
bs James T. Lynn 2. eo. ae Oh... .. 1973 Reagan..... Samuel R. Pierce Jr... . . NAY... « . - 1981 
Ford é > 1974 saree 
Secretaries of Transportation : 
The Department of Transportation was created by act of Congress Oct. 15, 1966. 

Apptd. 

eeiser 

1979 

- 1981 

1983 





Secretaries of Energy 
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-Presidents Pro Tempore of the Senate 


Until 1890, presidents “pro tem” were named “for the occasion only.” Beginning with that year, they have served “until 
the Senate otherwise ordered.” Sen. John J. Ingalls, chosen under the old rule in 1887, was again elected; under the new rule, 
in 1890. Party designations are.D, Democrat; R, Republican. 





Name Party State Elected Name Party State Elected 
John J. Ingalls .. 2... 2. Riz Men a. Ho". Apr,3,1890 Key Pittman.......... 1) se NEES ware cao Mar. 9, 1933 
Charles Manderson. Ai a NOR ose Sica Mar. 2, 1897 William H. King... . « Aa 2 en: pee ae Nov. 19, 1940 
isham G. Harris... .... - Di pheonast. aes Mar. 22, 1893 PatHarrison ......... Di, WSS ea— c=, 's Jan. 6, 1941 
Matt W.Ransom....... Der ANC. psec ities, Jan.7,1895  CarterGlass......... Des VAS trues since July 10, 1941 
Isham G. Harris. ..-. 2... Dist TOON tagyetins sce Jan, 10, 1895 Kenneth McKellar... . . . Dress f= | 1 ieee a rae Jan. 6, 1945 
William P. Frye. -... 2. . Fic MNGi. cin scrote es Feb. 7, 1896 Arthur H. Vandenberg. = ...R.. Mich... ..... Jan, 4, 1947 
Charles Curtis .....-.. Pie ROT oe cana Dec. 4, 1911 Kenneth Mekellar cee taaaiee D.. Tenn, ...... Jan.3, 1949 
Augustus O. Bacon ..... Win Gar ckeueen ie Jan. 15,1912  StylesBridges........ Fis NIE Se ers os van. 3, 1953 

- Jacob H. Gallinger...... Hecate ee Feb. 42,1912 Walter F. George... .... DEG i Sais, Jan. 5, 1955 
Henry Cabot Lodge ..... R..Mass...... Mar. 25, 1912 CarlHayden.......-.- Di Ane Son cts Jan. 3, 1957 
Frank R, Brandegee. ... . R.. Conn. .....May25,1912 Richard B.Russell...... Eoiic Meee eee Jan. 3, 1969 
James P, Clarke... 2... Dy AIK Subse Mar. 23, 1915 Allen J. Ellender....... |B nese: SAC ry re Jan. 22, 1971 
Willard Saulsbury ...... [9 Pe 2 (=) Rae ae Soe Dec. 14, 1916 James O. Eastland ..... DeiMbsa disse July 28, 1972 
Albert B. Cummins. .... . Pisce lees tbe oc ese May 19, 1919  WarrenG.Magnuson....D..Wash...... Jan. 23, 1979 
George H. Moses ...... Lacan lls Lopig eee Mar. 6, 1925 Strom Thurmond. ...... a eee Cs Uae Jan. 5, 1984 

Speakers of the House of Representatives 2 


Party designations: A, American; D, Democratic; DR, Democratic Republican; F, Federalist; 


R, Republican; W, Whig. *Served only one day. 


Name Party tabi Tenure Name Party State Tenure 
Frederick derek bi Sen ops POS Sse 8IATOI Schuyler Colfax: 2.1... Rigehe< ING a 1863-1869 
nai Trumbull 2.2... Ronan 2) 1791-1793 *Theodore M. Pomeroy ....R ...NY....+ ~ 1869-1869 - 
Frederick Muhlenberg ... - - MTS a ane een 1793-1795 James G. Blaine. ....-.-. Fete. Mesa man aes 1869-1875 
Jonathan Dayton ........ eel, © Seeer emcee 1795-1799 Michael C. Kerr... 0... 5. [oN eas | i eras 1875-1876 
re Sedgwick. ...... ayy e MESS. 2c = 1799-1804 Samuel J.Randall ....... |S o7- PS AT 1876-1881 . 
Nathaniel Macon ........ DR Neat ani 1801-1807 JosephW.Keifer........ 1 Uae ia cha ae gen 1881-1883 
Joseph B. Varnum ....... DR .. Mass... .. 1807-1814 John G. Carlisile........- ies MV gies ' 1883-1889 
meerionry: Clay. 0-2 cages ore DR ERY ec rnc 1811-1814 ThomasB.Reed........ ROC AIMER 2) 22 os 1889-1891 
VES te one DR nS: Czas -*- 1814-1815. . Charles F, Crisp-........ DB eciee el C2 Daa aera 1891-1895 
Henry Clay..........-- DR tS Bia et 1815-1820. ThomasB.Reed........ Pious ra Wi@inie ees ocx 1895-1899 
© John'W. Taylor... 2.5... DRA 4 ue Site 1820-1821  DavidB. Henderson ....., Rideeitias sos 1899-1903 
_ Philip P. Barbour ...... mapa Bhai V Gia e-be 1821-1823 Joseph G. Cannon ....... Sa a Pee aS 1903-1911 
meronry: Clays. > 80 DR.. Me ap aiete. 8 1823-1825 Champ Clark .......... LENS S| Sea eas 1911-1919 
Sonn W. Taylor Sere a Bed © aa NY. Te ene 1825-1827 Frederick H. Gillett... ... . Fy on. | MASS aye 1919-1925 
Andrew Stevenson....... ee Maite: aia 1827-1834 Nicholas Longworth...... - Fetate Oni nc con 1925-1931 
Onn Bell... = aeeuheet« <a, ean ODN, sacass 1834-1835 JohnW. Gamer... .....- ator 1) ewes 1931-1933 
_ James K. Polk, . 2... He eyhek .. Tenn, . . .. 1835-1839 Henry T. Rainey. ........ DS er Masctre casos 1933-1935 
_ Robert M.T. Hunter... .... Peat Vales arte 1839-1841 Joseph W. Byms ......-- Do PENN, « ss 1935-1936 
John White. .........-.5 -.. Ky... ... . 1841-1843 © William B. Bankhead... ... Diss IN eae val 1936-1940 © 
_ John W. Jones... ..6.... BVA Saas 1843-1845 SamRaybum.......... DY ar se Recs ksi 1940-1947 
_ John W. Davis....-..... ole Reape bi 1845-1847. Joseph W. MartinJr....... Fwd Massie 1947-1949 
_ Robert C. Winthrop... .. . - .. Mass... 5. 1847-1849 Sam Raybum..... Seca Diner FOKe tere « 41949-1953 
» Howell Cobb... 2. ....--. CBE Meas: 1849-1851 Joseph W. Martindr.. 2... Pee MESSE ara 1953-1955 
Belin BOVE io Los ius ace a Dace esis sik 1851-1855 Sam Raybun..........- |B SC pay YS are 1955-1961 
Nathaniel P.Banks....... . Mass... .. 1856-1857 John W.McCormack...... Bis SoiMasse rs 1962-1971 — 
Becamnes Orr ayy eke e222 Ee) ea 1857-1859 Garl Albert acm ieie atrimcn ee D... Okla... .. 1971-1977 
_ William Pennington....... a eSNG: cata ms -. 1860-1861 Thomas P. O’Neill Jr... . . . - D...Mass..... 1977- 
 GalushaA.Grow........ Ses RA 1861-1863 
National Political Parties 
q As of mid-1985 - 
4 ‘ Republican Party ; General Counsel—Roger Allan Moore. 
aa Headquarters—310 First St., SE, Washington, DC - Democratic Party- 


_ Chairman—Frank J. Fahrenkopf Jr. 


National Headquarters—430 South Capitol St., SE, Washington, 


~ So-Chatrman—Beity Heitman. DC 20003 
Chairmen—Bemard M. Shanley, Shelia Roberge, Jack Lon- — Chairman—Paul G. Kirk Jr. 
den, Martha Moore, Peter Secchia, Nelda Barton, Ernest Angelo Vice Chairpersons—Roland Burris, Polly Baca, Lynn Cutler. 


L -_ Jr., Jennifer Dunn. 





Secretary—Dorothy Y. Bush. 


- Secretary—Kit Mehrtens. ss: * 
Treasurer—William J. McManus. si recede be ironed iat ae 
Other Major Political Organizations : 
American Independent Party Americans For Democratic Action 
(P.O. Box 427, ages Say CA 92045) s (1411 K St. NW, Washington, DC 20005) 


‘National Chairman—Eileen M. S| 
_ Treasurer—Lon L. Laymon. 


President—Barney Frank. 
. National Director—Ann F. Lewis. 


4g 3 Chairperson Exec. Comm.—Marvin Rich. E 
’ American Party of the United States - . t 
: (P.O. Box 120, Pigeon Forge, TN 37863) Comm, on Political Education, AFL-CIO 
s National Chairman—Delmar Dennis. (AFL-CIO Building, 815 16th St., Wash., DC 20006) 
_ Secretary—Doris Feimer. Chairman—Lane Kirkland 







3 ‘Treasurer—Lynn McKnight. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Thomas R. Donahue. 
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Communist Party U.S.A. 
E (235 W. 23d St., New York, NY 10011) 
National Chairman—Henry Winston. 
General Secretary—Gus Hail. 


‘Conservative Party of the State of N.Y. 
(45 E. 29th St., New York, NY 10016) 
Chairman—J. Daniel Mahoney. 
Executive Director—Serphin R. Maltese, ~ 
Secretary—John J. Flynn. 
Treasurer—James E. O'Doherty. 


Liberal Party of New York State 
(1560 Broadway, New York, NY 10036) 
Chairman—Donald S. Harrington. 
Treasurer—Alan A. Bailey. 
Secretary—James F, Notaro. 


Libertarian National Committee 
(7887 Katy Freeway #385, Houston, TX 77024.) 
Chair—Paul Grant. 
Vice-Chair—Mary Gingell. 
Secretary—Heide Hartrnann-Davis. 
National Director—Honey Lanham. 


National Unity Party 
(2433 18th St. NW, Washington, DC 20009) 
Chair—John B. Anderson. 
Vice-Chair—Grace Pierce. 
Secretary—Anne Lee. 


Prohibition National Committee 
(P.O. Box 2635, Denver, CO 80201) 
National Chairman—Earl F. Dodge. 
National Secretary—Rayford G. Feather. 


Socialist Party USA 
(7109 N. Glenwood Ave. #704, Chicago, IL 60626) 
Co-Chairs—Margaret Feigin, William Shakalis. 
Secretary—Rick Kissell. 


Socialist Labor Party. 
In Minnesota: Industrial Gov't. Party 
(914 Industrial Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94303) . 
National Secretary—Robert Bills, 
Financial Secretary—Genevieve Gunderson. 


Socialist Workers Party 
(14 Charles Lane, New York, NY 10014) 
National Secretary—Jack Barnes. 





America’s Third Parties 


Since 1860, there have been only 4 presidential elections 
in which all third parties together polled more than 10% of 
the vote: the Populists Games Baird Weaver) in 1892, the 
National Progressives (Theodore Roosevelt) in 1912, the La 
Follette Progressives in 1924, and George Wallace's Ameri- 
can Party in 1968. In 1948, the combined third -parties 
(Henry Wallace's Progessives, Strom Thurmond’s States’ 








a party or Dixiecrats, Prohibition, Socialists, and oth- 
ers) received only 5.75% of the vote. In most elections since 
1860, fewer than, one vote in 20 has been cast for a third 
party. The only successful third party in American history 
was the Republican Party in the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1860. 





1 . = 
Notable Third Parties 
Presidential nominee Strength in 
William Wirt... oo ek. 
: . Pa., Vt. 
. James G, Birney . . . . . North 
. . Martin Van Buren. . . New York, Ohio 

American (Know Nothing) . . Millard Fillmore . . . . Northeast, South 
Greenback......... . » Peter Cooper. ... 3 
(CEC NL Ve gap ee eres Mee ote se James B. Weaver... .... National 
BrGnimitions 7° ah ss vote oueier < John P. St. John oe. 884 National 
| 2418101} SR al Be ie EMEC CoAT James B, Weaver....... 1892..... For “cheap money,” 

; end of national banks . . South, West 
IOCIGE Tyo ood Meagan. a Cranes Eugene V.Debs........ 1900-20. . . For public ownership . . . . National 
Progressive (Bull Moose) ..... . Theodore Roosevelt. .... NOT era. Against tariffs ..... Midwest, West 
sore Meir y heroic tea aici Robert M. LaFollette..... Begs Siena. Farmer & labor rights. . . . Midwest, West 
SHORING. 55. aca palate Gs (Pavaanne ys Norman Thomas ....... 1928-48. . . Liberalreforms ....... National 
PENT ele sd cued dyes Cees ee William Lemke»... 5. 1936... .. Anti “New Deal” 2... . . National 
SSUAKGS EUONS voor np seaieie ls 4: exedans Strom Thurmond. ...... 1948... .: For segregation....... 

PIOOlASSVO! fs eek os dist ele, Henry Wallace ........,1948..... i-coldwar ........ New York, California 
American Independent. ....... George Wallace........ 1968... .. For states’ rights ...... South 
INIONORN)- cc: ertguaty areesi aioher ies John G. Schmitz ....... i ete For “law and order” . . . . Far West, Oh., La. 
None (Independent). ......-... John B. Anderson. ...... 19802. 2 2. ASdcholee....... . . National 

The Electoral College 


The president and the vice president of the United States 
are the only elective federal officials not elected by direct 
vote of the people. They are elected by the members of the 
Electoral College, an institution that has survived since the 
founding of the nation despite repeated attempts in Con- 
gress to alter or abolish it. In the elections of 1824, 1876 and 
1888 the presidential candidate receiving the largest popular 
vote failed to win a majority of the electoral votes. 

On presidential election day, the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November of every 4th year, each state 
- chooses as many electors as it has senators and representa- 
tives in Congress. In 1964, for the first time, as provided by 
the 23d Amendment to the Constitution, the District of Co- 
lumbia voted for 3 electors. Thus, with 100 senators and 435 
representatives, there are 538 members of the Electoral Col- 
lege, with a majority of 270 electoral votes needed to elect 
the president and vice president, 

Political parties customarily nominate their lists of elec- 
tors at their respective state conventions. An elector cannot 
. a member of Congress or any person holding federal of- 

ice, . 

Some states print the names of the candidates for presi- 

dent and vice president at the top of the November ballot 


“ 


while others list only the names of the electors. In either 
case, the electors of the party receiving the highest vote are 


_ elected. The electors meet on the first Monday after the 2d 


Wednesday in December in their respective state capitals or 

in some other place prescribed by state legislatures. By long-— 
established custom they vote for their party nomine¢s, al- 

though the Constitution does not require them to do so. All 

of the state’s electoral votes are then awarded to the win- 
ners. The only Constitutional requirement is that at least 

one of the persons each elector votes for shall not be an in- 

habitant of that elector’s home state. 


Certified and sealed lists of the votes of the electors in — 
each state are mailed to the president of the U.S. Senate. He 
opens them in the presence of the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives in a joint session held on Jan. 

6 (the next day if that falls on a Sunday), and the electoral 
votes of all the states are then counted. If no candidate for 
president has a majority, the House of Representatives ~ 
chooses a president from among the 3 highest candidates, 
with all representatives from each state combining to cast 
one vote for that state. If no candidate for vice president has 
a majority, the Senate chooses from the top 2, with the sena- 
tors voting as individuals. 


CONGRESS 


The Ninety-Ninth Congress 


With 1984 Election Results 


The Senate 


Terms are for 6 years and end Jan. 3 of the year preceding name. Annual salary $75,100. To be eligible for the U.S. Senate 
must be at least 30 years of age, a citizen of the United States for at least 9 years, and a resident of the state from 


@ person 
which he is chosen. The Co! 


Congress must. meet annually on Jan. 3, unless it has, by law, appointed a different day, 


Senate officials (99th Congress): President Pro Tempore Strom Thurmond; Majority Leader Robert J. Dole; Majority 
Whip Alan Simpson; Minority Leader Robert C. Byrd; Minority Whip Alan Cranston. 


Rep., 55; Dem., 45; Total, 100. *Incumbent, Bold face denotes winner. 
Official Returns (Source: News Election Service) 


Term 
ends Senator (Party, home) 


Alabama 
1987 Jeremiah Denton* (R, Mobile) 
1991 Howell Heflin* (D, Tuscumbia). . . 
Albert Lee Smith (R, Birmingham) . 


3 Alaska 
1987 Frank Murkowski* (R, Anchorage) 


1991 Ted Stevens* (R, Anchorage)... . 
John E. Havelock (D, Anchorage). . 


Arizona 
' 1987 Barry M. Goidwater* (R; Scottsdale) 


1989 Dennis DeConcini* (D, Tuscon) ~ 


1987 Dale Bumpers* (D, Chafeston) 
ale ies! 
1991 David Pryor* (D, Little Rock). 
Ed Bethune R, Fede 


Palm nt 


1987 Alan Cranston* CP Bleno) 
an, p Bile! 


1989 Pete Wilson (R, 


' 1987 ae (D, Denver’ 


Nid 


SS oe ree 


’ 
q 





1991 William L. ater {R, Aurora) . 
_ Nancy Dick (D, Aspen). ........ 
ela 
1987 Christopher J. Dodd* £0. Norwich) 
1989 Lowell P. Weicker Jr.* (R, Mystic) 


Delaware - 
1989 William V. Roth Jr.* R, Wilmington) 
41991 R. Biden Jr.* (D, Wilmington) 
John M. Burris (R, Milford)... 2... 


Florida 
1987 Paula Hawkins* (R, Winter Park) 
1989 Lawton Chiles* ote anes Sagar 


1987 Mack ay 
1991 Sam Nunn" (0 
Mike Hicks (R, 


Rog St. teas Is.) 
RATS ° ; ate 


ee eee 


aid 
1987 Daniel K. Inouye* 0, Honolulu) 
1989 Spark M. rapa (D, Honolulu) 


Idaho 
1987 Steven D: Symms* (R, Boise) 
1991 James A. MoClure* (Fi, McCall) . 


Peter Busch (D, Lewiston). ...... 

Illinois 

1987 Alan J. Dixon* (0, Belleville) 

1991 Paul Simon (D, Ma! lesa eat ta te 
Charles H. Percy* i oe 


1987 Quayle* (R, Huntington 
1989 Richard Cte R, oo 


lowa ; 
1987 te brag Grassley* (R, New Hart- 


1991 Tom Harkin (D, Cummi 
- Roger W. Jepsen* (R, 
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1984 Term 1984 
Election ends Senator (Party, home) Election 
Kansas 
1987 Robert J. Dole* (R, Russell) 
860,535 1991 Nanc Landon Kassebaum* f. 
498,508 Wichita) . 755,684 
James Maher (D, Overland Pk) . 210,816 
Kentucky 
146,919 | 1987 Wendell H. Ford* (D, Owensboro)- 
58,804 1991 Mitch McConnell (R, Louisville) . . . 638,518 
Waiter D. Huddieston* (D, Elizabeth- ; 
ROVIPY xi cinder tile care Neral site lo 636,236 
Louisiana : 
1987 Russell B. Long* (D, Baton Rouge) 
1991 J. Bennett Johnston* (D, Shreve- 
502,341 Port)... +--+, ee ei Unopposed 
- 373,615 Maine : 
1989 George J. Mitchell* (D, Waterville) 
1991 William S. Cohen* (R, Bangor)... . 404,414 
Elizabeth Mitchell (D, Vassalore 142,626 
Maryla 
1987 Charles McC. Mathias ee oy Frederick) 
1989 Paul S. Sarbanes* (D, Baltimore) 
833,821 Massachusetts 
449,327 1989 Edward M. Kennedy* (D, Barnstable) : 
1991 John Ce (D, Boston). .....%. 1,392,981 
Raymond Shamie (R, Walpole). 1,136,806 
Mic! ge 
1989 Donald W. Riegle Jr.* (D, Flint) 
1991 Cart Levin* (D, Detroit) ........ 1,915,831 
147,831 Jack Lousma (R, Ann Nsibes: iahe 1,745,302 
98,101 Minnesota 
1989 David Durenberger’ ern Minneapolis) 
1991 Rudolph E. Bosch Eh wey 2 
: ZORA) ol gin iowa woe ensis 1,199,926 
Joan Growe (D, Minneapolis) - pee rele 852,844 
; Brae rrets ; 
1,344,104 1989 John C. Stennis* (D, DeKalb) 
337,1 1991 Thad Cochran* & Jackson)... .. $80,314 
William F. Winter (D, Jackson) ... . 371,926 
Missouri 
1987 Thomas F, Eagleton* (D, St. Louis) 
1989 John Cc. Danforth* (R, Newburg) 
Montana 
293,193 1989 John Meicher* (D, Forsyth) 
105.591 1991 Max Baucus* (D, Helena)... . . . 215,704 
Chuck Cozzens @. mck Sima 154,308 
raska 
1989 Edward Zorinsky* 1G, Om Omaha) 
2,397,165 4994. J. James Exon® (D, Lincoln)... . 332,217 
2,308,039 Nancy Hoch (R, Baris Cs 307,147 
Nev: 
1987 Paul Laxalt* (R, CarooaG City) 
1989 Chic Hecht (R, Las Vegas) 
New Hampshire 
1987 Warren Rudman* R, Para 
< 1991 Gordon J. Humphrey*.(R, Chi 
716,883 ter). . =e 225,828 
564,381 Norman D'Amours (D, Manchester) f 157,447 





The House of Representatives 


242 99th Congress 
Term 1984 Term , 1984 
ends Senator (Party, home) Election ends Senator (Party, home) - Election 
‘ New Jersey South Dakota 
1989 Frank R. Lautenburg (D, Montclair) 1987 James Abdnor* (R, Mitchell) 
1991 Bill Bradiey* (D, Denville)....... 1,986,644 1991 Larry Pressler* (R, Humboldt)... . 235,176 
"Mary Mochary (R, Montclair)... . . 1,080,096 George V. Cunningham (D, Water- 
LOW) ot ene Pana ae 80,537 
989 Jett B (Santa Fey 
1 eff Bingaman (D, Santa Fe! Tennessee 
1991 Pete V. Domenici* (R, Albuquerque) 361,371 1989 James R. Sasser* (D, Nashville 
Judith A. Pratt (D, Albuquerque) . . . 141,253 4991 Albert Gore Jr. (D, Carthage) : --+ 1,000,607 
New York . Victor Ashe (R, Knoxville) ....... $57,016 
ie pot wl trl neal ae pris Island Park) Texas 
pie eel Patrick Meyamen (0; Oneonta) 1989 Lloyd Bentsen* (D, Houston) 
North Carolina 1991 Phil Gramm (R, Bryan) ........ 3,111,348 
1987 John P. East” (R, Greenville) Lloyd Doggett (D, Austin) ....... 2,202,557 
1991 Jesse Helms” (R, Raleigh). ..... 1,156,768 ; 
James B. Hunt (D, Lucama)...... 1,070,488 ‘ Utah 
North Dakota 1987 Jake Garn* (R, Salt Lake City) 
1987 Mark Andrews* (R, Mapleton) 1989 Orrin G, Hatch* (A, Salt Lake City) 
1989 Quentin N. Burdick” (D, Fargo) 
Vermont 
wis Ohio 1987 Patrick J. Leahy* (D, Burlington) 
1987 John Glenn* (D, Grandview Hts.) 1989 Robert T. Stafford* (R, Rutland) 
1989 Howard M. Metzenbaum* (D, Lyndhurst) 
ce iq oklahoma 1989 Paul S. Trible ur. @.nein News) 
trent Davia Boren to Sond pe 906,131 1997 John William Warner* (R, Richmond) 1,406,194 
f ie Pha ; 
Bill Crozier (Fi, Mineo)... ....0 0 00. 280,638 Edythe C. Harrison (D, Norfolk). . . . 601,142 
Oregon . Washington 
1987 Bob Packwood* (R, Lake Oswego) 1987 Slade Gorton* (R, Olympia) 
1991 Mark O. Hatfield* (R, Portland) ... 808,152 1989 Daniel J. Evans* (R, Olympia) 
Margie Hendriksen (D, Eugene). . . . 406,122 j 
A West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
+ F 1 1989 Robert C. Byrd* (D, Sophia) ; 
1987 Arlen Specter* (R, Philadelphia) 
fdas 1 1991 Jay Rockefeller (D, Charleston). - . 374,233 
1988: John 'Fieing® (F, Pitsourgh) John R. Raese (R, Morgantown)... 344.680 
Rhode Island 
1989 John H. Chafee* (R, Warwick) Wisconsin 
1991 Claiborne deB. Pell* (D, Newport) . 286,780 1987 Robert W. Kasten Jr.” (R, Thiensville) 
Barbara M. Leonard (R, Provi- 1989 William Proxmire* (D, Madison) 
OSHCE). 6. ieee ce ate 108,492 ; 
South Carolina Wyoming 
1987 Ernest Fritz Hollings* (D, Columbia) 1989 Malcolm Wallop” (A, Big Horn) 
1991 Strom Thurmond? (R, Aiken)... .. 644,815 1991 Alan Kooi Simpson* (R, Cody) . . . 146,373 
Melvin Purvis (D, Florence) :..... 306,982 Victor A. Ryan (D; Laramie)... ... 40,525 


Members’ terms to Jan. 3, 1987. Annual salary $75,100; house speaker $97,900. To be eligible for membership, a person 
must be at least 25, a U.S. citizen for at least 7 years, and a resident of the state from which he or she is chosen. 


House Officials (99th Congress): Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill; Majority Leader James Wright; 
Foley; Minority Leader Robert H. Michel; Minority Whip Trent Lott. 


Majority Whip Thomas S. 


C-Conservative; Com-Communist; COP-Concerns of People; D-Democrat; I-Independent; L-Liberal; Libert- Libertarian; 
PF-Peace and Freedom; PBP-People Before Profits; R-Republican; RTL-Right to Life; SW-Socialist Workers. 


Dem., 253, Rep., 182. Total 435. *Incumbent, Bold face denotes winner. 
Official Returns (Source: News Election Service) 


: 1984 - 
Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election Dist. Representative (Party, Home) 

Alabama 6. Ben Erdreich (D, Birmingham). . . . 

1. Sonny Callahan (R, Mobile)... . . 102,479 J. T. Waggoner (R, Birmingham) . . . 
Frank McWright (D, Mobile). .... . 98,455 7. Richard C. Shelby” (D, Tuscaloosa) 
2. William L. Dickinson* (R, Montgom- Charles Ewing (Libert., Birmingham) ._ 

harry Lond, Mentoonioriicoabel 75808 Alaska At Large 

, Vionigomery). ..... ” 7 
3. Bill Nichols* (D, Sylacauga) ... | 120,357 = oN, eel rats 
Mark Thornton (Libert., Auburn)... . 4,745 egge Beg , Sheba ¢ 
4. Tom Bevel* (D, Jasper)........ U josed Arizona 

5. Ronnie G. Flippo* (D, Florence). .. 140,542 1. John McCain (R, Tempe). ...... 
D. M. Samsil (Libert., Birmingham) . . 6,033 Harry W. Braun lll (DO, Tempe) .... 
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98th Congress 
3 : 1984 1984 
Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election 
2. Morris K. Udall* (D, Tucson). . . .. 106,332 29. Augustus F. “Gus” Hawkins* {D, 
Lorenzo Torrez (PBP, Tucson) . 14,869 Los Angeles) aiesis ns. Ss eres 106,494 
3. Bob Stump* (R, Tolleson) .. 2... 156,686 Echo Y. Gotto (R, Los Angeles). . 16,289 
Bob Schuster (D, Kingman)... .. . 57,748 30. Matthew G. “Marty” Martinez ‘©, 
4. Eldon Rudd* (R, Scottsdale)... . . Unopposed Montebello)... 2.0.0.0... 05 62,837 
5. Jim Kolbe (R, Tucson). ........ 116,075 Richard Gomez (R, Montebello) . 52,205 
Jim McNulty (R, Tucson)... ..... 109,871 . 31. Mervyn M. Dymally (D, Compton). . 97,972 
Athenee Henry O. Minturn (R, Hawthorne). pa 
1. Bill Alexander* (D, Osceola)... .... Unopposed 9 sr ating ae oa came yates 
2. Tommy Robinson (D, Little Rock). . 103,165 33.. David Dreier* (R, Covina)... _. 142.951 
M. Petty (R, Little Rock)... ..... 90,841 ECHalra IC NAPA TES: Olecece cee 52,925 
3. John Paul Hammerschmidt* (Q Claire K. McDonald a Ciareanen 
3 ' 34, Esteban E. Torres (D, Norwalk) . 85,033 
HaITiSOn). ee oye reat, cts Unopposed Paul R. Jackson (R, Pico Rivera) . 56,786 
4. Beryl Anthony Jr.* (D, El Dorado) . Unopposed —_ 35, Jerry Lewis* (R, Apple Valley). . 176,477 
é California Kevin Akin (P&F, Riverside) .-. . . ... 29,990 
1, Douglas H. Bosco (D, Santa Rosa). 153,422 36. George E. Brown uJr.* (D, Colton). 103,076 
David Redick (R, Fulton)....... . 92,676 John Paul Stark (R, San Bernardino). 78,904 
2. Gene Chappie* (R, Chico)... . |. 156,758 37. Al McCandless (R, Paim Desert) . 146,196 
Harry Cozad (D, Chico)... ..... 68,930 David E. “Dave” Skinner (D, River- 
3. Robert T. Matsui* (D, Sacramento) . Unopposed Say ageae tes a) aes da 83,932 
4. Vic Fazio* (D, Woodland)... . . . 127,133 38. Robert K. Dornan (R, Buena Park) . 84,131 
Roger Canfield (R, Sacramento) . 75,522 Jerry M. Patterson (D, Santa Ana) . 71,288 
5. Sala Burton” (D, San Francisco). 137,763 39. William E. Dannemeyer* (R, Fuller 
Tom Spinosa & "San Francisco) . 45,178 400) Rien onion! : 170,250 
6. Barbara Boxer* (D, San Rafael). . 159,727 Robert £. Ward (D, Fullerton)... . ; 53,546 
Douglas Bindcrup (R, Mill Vatley). . 69,518 40. Robert E. Badham* (R, Newport 
7. George Miller* (D, Martinez)... . . - Bedeh) ssc irae ie saad 158,455 
Rosemary Thakar (R, Alamo)... . . 76,877 Carol Ann Bradford (D, Newport 
8. Ronald V. Deliums* (D, Oakland) . 142,349 Beach yin os: seisoces ee aateie aes 84,622 
Charles Conner (R, Oakland)... .. . 92,913 41. Bill Lowery* (R, San ea Eta 156,554 
9. Fortney H. (Pete) Stark* (D, Hay- Robert Simmons (D, San Diego) . 83,552 
BEWARE) Sencar Teer ts ge 135,316 42. Dan Lungren* (R, Long: Beach) . 171,142 
» J. T. Eager Beaver (R, San clues 50,711 Mary Lou Brophy (D, Seal Beach) . ‘ 
- 10. Don Edwards* (D, San Jose) . .. 00,368 43. Ron Packard (R, Carlsbad)... 2... 159,315 
Robert P, Herriot (R, Milpitas) . 55,238 Lois E. ple (D, Soren vi 49,525 
11. Tom Lantos* (D, Burlingame) . 146,131 44. Jim Bates* (D, San Oeg0) 97,467 
John Hickey (R, Redwood City). - 59,125 Neill Campbell (R, San Diego) $8,961 
12. Ed Zschau* (R, Los Altos)... ... 150,144 45. ‘Duncan Hunter* (R, El Cajon) . 145,014 
Martin Carnoy (D, Menlo Pk)... . . 88,368 David W. Guthrie (D, San Diego) . 44,420 
43. Norman Y. Mineta* ach San Pace 136,936 
* John D. Williams (R, San Jose) . 69,180 Colorado 
14, Norm Sraayay R, Stockton) . 175,631 1. Patricia Schroeder* (D, Denver) . . 126,348 
Ruth “Paula” Carison (D, Penryn) . 57.263 Mary Downs (R, Denver) ie Rat roneneeate 73,933 
15. Tony Coelho* (D, Merced)... . | | 106,518 2 Timothy E. Wirth* (D, Boulder) . 118,580 
Carol Harner (R, Mariposa)... .. . 53,078 Michael J. Norton (R, Lakewood)... 101,488 
46. Leon E. Panetta* (D, Carmel Valley) 149,252 3. Mike Strang.(R, Carbondale)... . . 122,669 
Patricia Smith Ramsey (R, Carmel) 58.085 W. Mitchell (D, Crested Butte) . 90,063 
17. Charles “Chip” Pashayan Jr.* a, 4, Hank Brown* {R, Greeley)... ... x 
Fem caesar 125,346 __ Mary Fagan Bates (D, Ft. Collins) . 56,462 
Simon Lakritz (D, Hanford)... | | 47138 5. Ken Kramer* (R, Colorado Springs). 163,654 
48. Richard H. Lehman’ (D, Sanger) . 125,178 William Geffen (D, Colorado Springs) 44,588 
Dale L. Ewen (R, Groveland)... . . 60,808 6, Daniel Schaefer* (R, Lakewood) . . 171,427 
49, Robert J, Lagomarsino* (R, Ven- John Heckman (COP, Lakewood) . 20,333 
LY) €:) Weer ap yeah | conto ater ee ec 146,161 ° 
James C. G r. (D, Bar- ‘ Connecticut 
me re ee oes oe Barbara 8. Kennel’ (© a _1ar748 
20. William M. Thomas* (R, ln 142,186 erscne ein In : 823 
; Mike Lesage (D, ee is Robles) .. ue apoes 2. Samuel Gejdenson* (D, Bozrah) . 124,110 
21. Bobbi Fiedler* (R, Chatsworth) . 468,765 - Roberta F. Koontz (R, Coventry) . 103,119 
_ Charlie Davis (D, Thousand Oaks) .. . 60,655 3. Bruce A. Monn D, Hamden), . 129,230 
22. Carlos J. Moorhead* (R, Glendale). 178,782 Lawrence J.D *(R, Hamden) 115,939 
Michael B. Yauch (Libert., Pasadena) 30,988 4. Stewart B. Mc ney ({R, Westport) 165,644 
23, Anthony C. Beilenson* (D, Los An- John M. Orman (D; Fairfield)... .. 69,666 
Gbiesic meas ae has: 436,110 5. John G. Rowland (R, io Darker 130,700 
Claude Parrish (R, Los Angeles) . 80,523. William R. Ratchford (D, Danbury’ 109,425 
24, Henry A. Waxman* (D, Los Angeles) 93,811 6. Nancy L. Johnson (R, New Britain) . 155,422 
. Jerry Zerg (R, Los paris opens 48,751 Arthur House (0, —. Granby) ..... 87,489 
25. Baars 6. at ga Los Angeles) 71,756 . 
Roy D. Bloxom (R, Los es). 23,717 Delaware At Large 
26. Howard. L. Berman* (D, Panorama Tomes R. Carper (D, New Castle) . 142,070 © 
HY) sass sy ater petty stus Sth 113,722 Elise du Pont (R, Dover). ....... 100,650 
Miriam Ojeda (R, Mission Hills) . 66,896 
27. Bel Levine* (D, Santa. Monica). 101,922 Florida 
bert B. Scribner (R, Pacific ‘Pali- 1. Earl Hutto* (D, Panama City). . . Unopposed 
ges Dae capi tte ora 83,719 2. Don Fuqua* ; » Altha) se UpNagh: CaaS — Unopposed 
28. Julian C. Dixon* (D, Inglewood) . 109,753 3, Charles E. Bennett , Jackson- 
. Beatrice M. Jett Sg Kaaipogeeal. 32,225 SPR ae ie +... Unopposed 
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1984 ae 1984 
Dist. . Representative (Party, Home) Election Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election 
4, Bill Chappell* (D, Daytona Beach) . 134,651 10. John E. Porter* (R, Winnetka) . . 153,330 
Alton Starling (R, Jacksonville)... . 73,158 Ruth Braver (D, Highland Park). 57,809 
5. Bill McCollum* (R, Altamonte 11. Frank Annunzio* (D, Chicago): 138,171 
Spfinds) seer ae Unopposed Charles Teusch (R, Chicago)... .. 82,518 
6. Kenneth H. “Buddy” MacKay* (D, 12. Philip M. Crane* (R, Mt. Mromieohh 1 
Ocala)... Aes we tebe Unopposed Edward LaFlamme (D, Round Lake 
7. Sam Gibbons’ (D, Tampa). .... - 100,358 f -Beach). sc ekee ates eee 45,537 
Michael Kavouklis (R, Tampa) . 70,238 13. Harris Fawell (R, Naperville)... . . 157,603 
8. C. W. Bill Young* (R, Madeira Beach) 184,504 . Michael Donahue (R, Naperville) . 77,623 
Robert Kent (D, Treasure Island) . 45,383 14. John Grotberg (R, St, Charles) . 135,967 
9, Michael Bilirakis* (R, Palm Harbor). 191,315 Dan McGrath (D, Ottowa) . 82,756 
Jack Wilson (D, Clearwater) ..... 52,138 15. Edward R. Madigan* (R, Lincoln}. 149,09) 
10. Andy Ireland* (R, Winter Haven) . . 126,143 John Hoffman ip Bloomington). . 54,516 
Patricia M. Glass (D, Sarasota)... . 77,601 16. Lynn Martin* (R, Rockford)... .. . 
11. Bill Nelson* (D, Melbourne) .... . 145,665 Carl R. canverditoner (D, tet 90,850 
Rob Quartel (A, Orlando). ...... 95,006 17. Lane Evans* (D, Rock Island) . 128,273 
12, Tom Lewis* (R, North Palm Beach) . Unopposed Kenneth G. McMillan (R, Bushnell). 98,069 
13. Connie Mack* (R, Cape Coral) . Unopposed 18. Robert H. Michel* (R, Peoria) . 36,183 
14. ‘Daniel A. Mica* (D, Boynton Beach), 153,921 Gerald Bradley (D, loomington) . 86,884 
Don Ross (R, Boca Raton)... . .. 123,897 19. Terry Bruce (D, Olney).....:.. 117,643 
15. Clay Shaw Jr.* (R, Fort ranoatges 128,043 Daniel B. Crane (R, Danville) che ote 107,463 
Bill Humphrey (D, Oakland Park) . 6,811 20, Richard J. Durbin* (D, Sorat 2 145,092 
16. Larry Smith” (D, Hollywood)... .. 108,388 Dick Austin (R, Sprinafiel 4 91,728 
Tom Bush (R, Ft. Lauderdale)... . . 83,887 21. Melvin Price* (D, East s Louis) . . ’ 
17. William Lehman* Gi , Biscayne Park) Unopposed Robert H. Gaffner (R, Greenville). . . 84,148 
18. Claude Pepper* (D, Miami)... ... . 76,362 22, Ken Gray (D, W. Frankfort)... . . 116,952 
Ricardo Nunez (R, Coral Gables): a 49,784 Randy Patchett (R, Marion)... ... 115,775 
19. Dante B. Fascell* (D, Miami)... . . 115,577 
Bill Flanagan (R, Coral Gables). . . . 64,253 
Georgia 1. Jee Vitosky (es erie Yet 
1. Lindsay Thomas* (D, Screven) . . . 126,082 joe Grenanik (A, Whiting)... . . . = R 
Erie Lee Downing ey etl ‘ 28,460 2. Philip R. Sharp* (D, Mune) vnee 118,965 
2. Charles Hatcher* (D, Albany) ... . Unopposed Ken Mackenzie (R, Muncie)... . . - 103,061 
3. Richard Ray (D, Perry). ...... ‘ 111,061 3. John Hiler* (R, aPorte) cacastuaene 115,139 
Mitchell Cantu (R, Columbus) Rees 25,410 - Michael Barnes fe South Bend) . 103,961 
4. Patrick Swindall (R, Dunwoody). . . 120,456 4. Dan R. Coats* (R, Fort Wayne) .. . 129,674 
Elliott H. Levitas (D, Atlanta) 2.0... 106,376 Michael era (D, Fort Wayne). axe 82,053 
5. Wyche Fowler Jr.” (D, abr) - Unopposed 5. Elwood Hillis* ri Kokomo) ..... 143,560 
6. Newt Gingrich* (R, Jonesboro. 116,655 Allen B. Maxwell (D, Kokomo) .. . . 66,631 
Gerald Johnson (D, Carrollton) . 52.061 , 6. Dan Burton* (R, foe olis) .... 178,814 
7. George Darden* (D, Marietta) . . Yer 106,586 Howard Carnp! ell ae anne): . 65,772 
Bill Bronson (R, Marietta) ....... 86,431 7. John T. Myers” (R, Cov’ ington) . 5 147,787 
8. J. Roy Rowland (D, Dublin)... .. . Unopposed Arthur E. Smith (D, Lafayette)... . - 69,097 
9. Ed Jenkins* - , JaSpEr) ee 109,422 8. Richard Mcintyre (R, Bedford). . 116,490 
Frank Cofer (R, Hoschton) ...... 52,731 elton X. McCloskey (D, Blooming- 
10. Doug Barnard Jr.* (D, Augusta)... Unopposed  —s_s ON) we ee 116,456 
9. net H Hamilton* (D, Nashville) . 137,018 
Hawai _ Floyd E. Coates (R, Lexington) . 72,652 
1. Cecil fee) Heftel* ‘b, Honolulu) . 114,834 10. Andrew Jacobs Jr.* (D, indianapolis) 115,274 
Willard Beard (R, Honolulu). . 1... . 20,572 Joseph P. Watkins (R, Indianapolis) . 79,342 . 
2. Daniel K. Akaka* (D, Honolulu) . . . 112,340 
A. D. (Al) eect im Kailua) 2... . 49,981 wea: : 
As pe eal o ie labact ae pls 
1 E, Crai Midvale) ae 139,085 evin Ready (D, Bettendort) ... .. 
Bill Hellen (D, ca d'Alene)... . 63,591 2. Thomas J. Tauke* (R, Dubuque) .. 136,893 
2. Richard | Stallings ©, Rexburg) « » 101,266 . sebih ott AON a éy Cerio qnavar 
rere Seer ee 101,188 Joe Johnston (D, Tiffin) ... ...4 . 86,574 
Mlinois As 4, Neal Smith* (D, Altoona)....... 36,922 
1. Charles Hayes* (D, Chicago) . 177,438 Bob Lockart ' , Des Moines)... .. 88,717 
Eddie L. Warren (SW, Chicago). . 8,096 5. aes Ligh ot (R, dae abe 104,632 
2. Gus Savage* (D, | SaaS & 155,349 pied a babe tt (D, Ft, Dodge) . 101,435 
Dale Harman (R, Chicago) ...... 31,865 ley Bedell* (D, Okoboji). . . . . 27,706 
3. Marty Russo* (D, Sout sha) 143,363 pers Rensink mt Sioux Center). . 78,182 
Richard D. Murphy (R, Chicago) . 79,218 
4. George M. O’Brien* (R, Joliet). . 121,744 
Dennis Marlow (D, Calumet City). - 68,547 
5. William-O. Lipinski* (D, Ghicage), 106,597 1. Pat Roberts* & Doge City) .... 158, 
John Paczkowski (R, Chicago) . 61,109 Darrell Ringer (D, Quinter) ..... . 48,986 
6. Henry J. Hyde* (R, Bensenvile). 157,370 2. Jim Slattery (D, Topeka). ...... 112,448 
Robert Renshaw (D, Lombard) . 52189 James Van gd (R, Topeka) .... 72,223 
7. Cardiss Collins* (D, a 135,493 3, Jan Meyers (R, Overland Park) . . . 116,060 
James Bevel (R, Chica pan RS Sead $7,411 Jack Reardan (D, Kansas City)... . 84 
8. Dan Rostenkowski* (D, Chica a 114,385 4. Dan Glickman* (D, Wichita)... . 138,319 
Spiro F, Georgeson (R, Chicago) . 46,030 William Krause , Wichita) Pie: 47 
9, Sidney R. Yates* (D, Chicago). . 5, Bob Whittaker* (R, Augusta) ... . 143,957 
Herbert Sohn (R, Skokie)... 2... 69,613 John Barnes (D, Cherryvale)..... 49,296 
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99th Congress 
* 1984 ; 1984 
Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election 
binrpge)S Michigan 
1. Carroll Hubbard Jr.* (D, Mayfield) . Unopposed 1. John Conyers Jr.* (D, Detroit). . . . 152,432 
2. William H. Natcher* (D, Bowling Edward Mack (R, Detroit)... .... 17,393 
GVBGN) cormsee ete ane, adhe etch 93,042 2. Carl D. Pursell* 8, Plymouth) . 140,686 
Timothy Morrison (R, Philpot)..... 56,700 Mike McCauley (D, Plymouth) . 62,374 
3. Romano L. Mazzoli* (D, Louisville) . 145,680 3. Howard Wolpe* (D, Lansing) . 106,505 
Susanne Warner (R, Louisville). . . 68,185 Jackie McGregor (R, Lansing) .. . 94,714 
4. Gene Snyder* (R, Brownsboro Farm) 108,398 4. Mark D. Siljander* (R, Three Rivers). 127,907 
Patrick Mulloy (D, Louisville)... . . 93,640 Charles Redebaugh (D, Vicksburg). . 63,159 
5. Harold Rogers* (R, Somerset) .. . 125,164 5, Paul Henry (R, Grand Rapids) . 140,131 
Sherman Mcintosh (D, eth sec 39,783 Gary Melnerney (D, Grand Rapids). . 85,232 
6. Larry J. Hopkins” (R, es 126,525 6. Bob Carr* (D, EastLansing).... . 106,705 
_ Jerry Hammond (D, Versailles) . 49,657 Tom Ritter (R, Clarkston) ....... 95,113 
7. Cari C. Perkins* (D, Leburn). ... . 122,679 7. Dale E. Kildee* (D, Flint)... .... Unopposed 
Aubrey Russel* ( , Ashland) ea ae 43,890 8. Bob Traxler* (D, Bay City)... .. . 126,161 
Louisiana — John Heussner (R, Marlette)... 2. 69,683 
1. Bob Livingston* (R, Metairie) 9. Guy Vander Jagt* (R, Luther) . 150,885 
_ 2 Lindy (Mrs. Hale) Boggs* hy he Orteans) Mike Senger (D, Traverse City). . 61,233 
3. W.J.“Billy” Tauzin (D Thibodaux) 40. Bill Schuette (R, Sanford)... |. 104,950 
4. Buddy Roemer (D, Bossier City) Donald Joseph Albosta* (0, St 
5. J Huckaby* (D, Ringa old) Charles)... . a ese NeeA aie Hic 103,636 
6. W. Henson Moore* (R, Baton Rouge) 11. Robert W. Davis* (A, Gaylord). . 126,992 
7. John B. Breaux* (D, Crowley) Tom Stewart (D, Harbor Springs). . 89,640 
8. Cathy Long* (D, Alexandria) 12. set cheer AV ah oo lemons) eli 
In Louisiana, all candidates of all parties run against eac ugene 1yza t. Clemens) , 
other in an open ine All Candidates who rive as 13. George W. Crockett ur.* (D, Detroit) tar 
than 50 percent of the primary vote run unopposed in the 1 —— wo ei Gee Bet Cg or 113.610 
general election. If no candidate wins a majority, the top 4. senate ye ( ro ees 4 77'427 
two finishers regaraless of party oppose each other in a No- is Will mes (DT ie ‘oods) - 2973 
vember runoff, This year, all eight incumbents won majon- . Gerala Calteon os Wayuan: pata e s 68172 
ties in the primary and na were elected to Congress. 16. John b. pinged | ‘Se ‘ ee : wer 
rank Grzywac! lonroe). . . . - , 
1s sign R. McKernan Sr (R, Cumber- 102,785 i Sender Lovie: pare R Unopposed 
SC een eee Oe et ey a ee ee _ i ir mn e! min: ¥ 
pba bt (Oi), -. songr2 sa ap aedenerane His ai 186;505 
ere 7 1(D, Franklin)... .. 6,191 
Chipman Bull((D, Presque Isle)... | 57,347 iisiebaci tacit warily Beat 
Maryland. Minnesota 
1. Roy Dyson* (D, Great Mills)... . . 96,673 1, Timothy J. Penny* (D, New Rich- 
Harley Williams (R, Elkton)... =. . 68,865 land) Sigesent Saat ney ease sae ae 140,095 
2. Helen D. Bentley (R, Lutherville): 111,517 Keith Spicer (R, Rochester) sae s 105,723 
Clarence D. Long" (D, Ruxton) . 05,571 2. Vin Weber* (R, Slayton)... .... 153,308 
3. Barbara A. Mikulski" (D, Baltimore). 433,189 Todd Lundquist (D, No. Mankato). . . 89,770 
Ross Pierport (R, Baltimore)... . . 59,493 3. Bili Frenzei* (R, Golden Valley) . . . 207,819 
' 4, Majorie S. Holt* (R, Severna Park) . 114,430 David Peterson 0, Golden Valley) - . 76,132 
Howard Greenebaum (D, Arnold). . 58,312 4, Bruce F. Vento” (D, St.Paul) .-... 167,678 
5. Steny H. Hoyer* (D, Berkshire) . . . 116,310 Mary Jane Rachner (R, St. Paul). . . 57,450 
John Ritchie (R, Laurel)... 0. oe. 44,839 5. Martin Olav Sabo* (D, Minneapolis). 165,075 
6. Beverly 8. Byron* (D, Frederick) . . 123,383 Richard Weiblen (R, Minneapolis) . . 62,642 
Robin Ficker (R, Potomac) ...... 6,056 6. Gerry Sikorski* (D, Stillwater)... . 454,603 
7. Parren'J. Mitchell* (D, Baltimore) . d Patrick Trueman (R, Buffalo)... . . 101,058 
8, Michael D. Barnes* (D, Kensington) 181,947 7, Arlan Stangeland* (R, Barnesville) . 135,087 
__ Albert Ceccone (R, Chevy Chase) . 70,715 Collin Peterson (D, Detroit Lakes) . . 101,720 
Massachusetts 8. James L. Oberstar® (D, Duluth) . . . 165,727 
4. Silvio O. Conte* (R, Sal 162,646 Dave Rueof (R, Aitkin) mk viskinniermae sic 79,181 
; ward P. ri 
Thomas P. oland iy sng id) Bare 4, Jamie L. Whitten" (0. Charleston) . 136,830 
PORES SEES Sai 60,463 i fhe 8 SD aa lo)... pe ae 
3. Joseph D. Early* (D, Worcest : inklin® (R, Greenwood) . . , 
Joseph eda ( “Nerina ives Robert G. Clark (| , Greenville) . , 89,154 
4, Barney Frank* an Newton) ..... 172,903 3. G. V. (Sonny) Montgomery* (D, Me- 
; Jim Forte Asp Newton)... .... eee 60,121 eat SANG ME re NESE te MNS oe eraeee 
5, Chester Atkins (D, Contr ee 120,008 . Wayne ‘Dowel? f, McComb) . 113,63 
Greg Hyatt (R, Methuen) ......- 404,912 bata Armstrong (R, Natchez)... . 91,797 
6. Nicholas Mavroules* (D, Peabod' My): 168,662 5. Trent Lott* (R, Pascagoula)... . . 142,637 
Frederick Leber (R, Manchester) . 63,363 Arlon (Black) “Coate (0, Ocean 
7. Edward J. Markey* ©, Malden) . 167,211 SPMINGS) cas ekstreme aie 25,840 
Lester — (R, Reading)... .. 2: 66,930 
8. Thomas P. O'Neill ee (D, Cam-- Missouri 
bring) ic ti. Seed ae Ae os 179,617 1. William (Bill) Clay* (D, St. Louis) . 147,436 
“ ene oss os Were a ri f posed “ Sh Meaty ole You St. oar ik atc 4 68,538 
; ere on) ager . Young* arylan f 
10. idds* ri, eoneseat 143,06: Helghisys esc) 0s Se Nn 139,123 
Lew Bnet on ape wii ; 113-748 Jack Buechner (R, Kirkwood)... . . 427,710 
41. Brian J. ene ly* ( Boston). . . . Unopposed 3, 


T% 


Richard A. Gephardt* (D, St. Louis) Unopposed 
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1984 1984 
Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election 
4. Ike Skelton (D1 Ss raetarii 150,624 New York 3 
art Russe , musselville), ..... ’ 
5. Alan Wheat* (D, Kansas City) . 150,675 1. goer ae eae oh 27 
en RO. SF ies City) - ‘eaalt * George  Hocknisaluiae oe See 94,551 
& at weg = an” (R, Kansas 450,996 2. Thomas J. Downey* (D, |, West Islip) viene 
Kenneth borsie (. (D, oe Renta 81,917 = rai Aas a c ile). sony? oe 
7. Gene Taylor* (R, Sarcoxie) ..... 164,586 -~* Robert Quinn (R, C, Locust Valley). | 412'909 
* Ken Young (D, Point Lookout)... .. 71,867 4. Norman F. Lent* R, C. Baldwin). 154.875 
8. Bill Emerson* (R, Cape Girardeau) - 134,186 Sheldon Englehart (0, rs Ocean side) 65,678 
Bill Blue (D,Rolla)........... 70,922 . Rayn ond °F MeGrath* (RG. Valley 
9, Harold L. Volkmer* (D, Hannibal) . . 123,588 I. ve 498,560 
Carrie Francke (R, Columbia). ... . 110,100 Ses Din nobaass roy Union aie) | a 78'429 
Montana — 6. Joseph P. Addabbo* (D, L, Ozone 
1, Pat Williams* (D, Helena)... . ... 126,998 Park): 2 omer er : MUS 120,098 
Gary Carlson (R, Hamilton). ..... 61,794 Philip Veltre (R, C, RTL, Queens). . 25,040 
2. Ron Marlenee* (R, Great Falls) . 116,932 7. Gary Ackerman* (D, L. Queens) . 97,674 
Chet Blaylock (D, Laurel). ...... 60,445 Gustave Reifenkugel (R, C, Queens). 43,370 
Nebraska : 8. James H. Scheuer* (D, L, Queens) . 1 
1, Douglas K. Bereuter* (R, Utica). . . 158,836 Bob ded een So. Ozone) « . Sai 
Monica Bauer (D, Crete)... ..... §5,508 9. oe . mc neste i= 
2. Hal Daub* (R, Omaha) ........ redid laltese ( RTL, 2 Queens) i 
Thomas Cavanaugh (D, Omaha). . . 75,210 10. Charles E. Schumer* humer* (D, L, Brook- te 
3. Virginia Smith* ( i ene ibe cel Sa Ngee my 6 Sie oe ae Bs fiek iy pt 
Sen en aaa 11. Edolphus Towns* (D, L, Brooklyn) 5 . 81,002 
teens 75.949 Nathaniel Hendricks (A, Brooklyn) . 12,494 
1. ‘Harry Reid® (D, Las Vegas) . .. . . 4 12, Major R. Owens* (D, L, Brooklyn). . 82,047 
Pegay Cavnar (R, Las Vegas) 55,991 Joseph Caesar (R, C, RTL, Brooklyn) 8,609 
2. Barbara Vucanovich (R, Reno) . 39,775 13. St J. Solarz* (0, L, Brooklyn). 82'610 
Andy Barbano (D, Reno)........- 36,130 Yetuda Levin (RC, RTL Brooklyn). 42.737 
New Hampshire , gla 14, eae olinari* R, C, RTL, Staten ae 
1. Robert C. Smith (R, Tuftonboro). . . Nga) hse aes istoridy: fo tstiees Cn eon. cod hen ji 
Dudley Dudley (D, Durham)... . . 76,854 Kevin Sheehy LD, Staten Island)... ee 
2. Judd Gregg” (R, Greenfield)... . . 138,975 15. Bill Green* ( 4 vridcari Bed Rpee: 
Larry Converse (D, Claremont). . 42,257 oS Palesh-tch sent Le aol im parabens Foci 
New Jersey ° : Michael T. Berns (C, Manhattan) . . . 2'541 
1. James J. Florio* (D, Pine Hill)... .- 152,125 17. Ted Weiss* (D, L, Manhattan) . a 162,489 
Fred Busch (R, Clementon)... ... 58,800 Kenneth Katzman ‘A, Bronx) . am $3,316 
2. William J. Hughes* (D, Ocean City). 133,120 48. Robert Garcia* OL io Bronx). . Steen 85; 
Ray Massie (R, Brigantine)... . . . nebyT GOO Curtis Johnson (R, Bronx)... .... 8,970 
3. James J. Howard* (D, Spring Lake 19. Mario Biaggi* (D, R, L, reeoas ‘ 155,067 
2 Raia joe! dy (R. Bradhey Beach). ne ad ~ Alice Farrell (C, Bronx)......... 8,472 
TE NEC Y AU tae cates Smee, 20. Joe Dioguardi (R, C, Scarsdale’ 1 
feces Th Rete Ue ee Dine Orel Teicher (0, White Pains) | 10842 
SO er eaten oe pers 21. Hamilton Fish Jr.* (R, C, Millbrook) 160,053 
y Marge Roukema” Geese Serna aee Lawrence Grunberger(O,Peekstil) 46,274 
~) b) 
a Re Ou wes Ne te om on a ee a 
er* nm 6 Se) © eae fe w/e oe ete wi eee - 
2 Braces Levine oe L, Spring Valley) . 57,934 
Dennis Adams (R, Edison). ..... . 90,862 
7 Hats Rach ie)" Sang 2. Samual’. tation, Gera 
in ly (D, Roselle Park)... .. f 
8. Robert A. Roe* (D, PomptonLakes) 118,793 Frank Wicks’ (@, Nuepalieieere, 63060 
Marguerite Page (R, Passaic)... .. 69,973 24. G Se Te pa R Cc RIL: 
Se re an Glen Falls)... ....-.. "te. ACMOIS 
sath). ou ces 149,493 “Bloch (Oates 60188 
Nal F Se Oa Cliffs). - 89,166 25. Sbldedi L * (A. Utica) 140/256 
10, Peter W- Rodina dr” (O, NOWaphy wattle James Ball (D, Me mise ae 52,434 
Howard Berkeley (R, Irvington). . . . 21,712 26. sete ee ieee wt C, Canton) - 131,257 
11. Dean Gallo (R, Morris Plains). . . . . 133,662 Bemard Lammers (D, Canton ton) . 54,663 
G. Minish* (D, West el: 106,038 27 ra Wortley* A, G; Fayeite- 
12. Jim rter* (R, Hackettstown) . 042 ae a < Sap eon. Se a 122,215 
Peter Bearse (D, Princeton)...... 78,167 Tom Buckel (0, L, Syracuse)... .. 93,601 
eS Sean MEER oe 141,136 2. Matthew F. McHugh” (0, thace) « 123,334 
im Smith (D, Mt. Holly)... ..... i 
14, Frank J. Guarini= (0, Jersey City). TEA. “aces Leetine Roches) tae sonse2 
Edward Magee (R, Jersey City): - 582 James R. Toole (0, Rochester). 48,301 
New Mexico 80. Fred Eckert , Stafford)... 119,844 
- 4, Manuel Lujan Jr.* (R, Albuquerque). 115,808 Doug Call (D, Stafford) ne eel 
; Ted: pret AN (D, Albuquerque)... . . feobe 31. roreetlp aa & ‘ ye: + Sees 
¢ Poser York AE Roswell) J Sai ae 40,063 32. JohrrJ. LaFalce* (O,L,Kenmore).. 140,179 
3. Bill Ric! * (D, Santa Fe) 1 Anthony Murty (R, C, ATL, Niagara dai 
Lour Gallegos ( Sa ones et 62,351 als) 2. ical aie RR eee 79 
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1984 1984 
Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election 
33. Henry J, Nowak" (D, L, Buffalo). . . 155,198 21. Louis Stokes* (D, Warrensville Hts.) 165,247 
David Lewandowski (R, C, RTL, De- Robert Woodall (R, Cleveland)... . 29,500 
24, Stanley A Lundine* (b; Jemestown) 1109024. amen p, orotate saa) iste 
d J . James R. Jones* (D, Tulsa)... . - 
Jili Emery (R, C, Geneseo) ..... . 91,016 jf Frank Keating usa) yo 103,088 
North Carolina ‘ e Synar uskogee) .... . 
4. Walter B. Jones* (D, Farmville) . 122,815 a Waeeneer Te aa Rovere 
Herbert Lee {R, Greenville’ e) wish at 20g |e 60,153 Patrick M. Miller (R, Snow) sie the har ais 39.454 
“5 vp ak Valentine Jr. (D, Nash- 422'902 4. Dave McCurdy* (D, Norman) . eS 109,447 
Frank rit Jp. (0, Durham)... 2. | i baat Spd allah dado) RSE ee ; Soe 
3. Charles 0.  Whitey® (©. Nt. Ove) 100,185 hay Gieacee ae gtr tere Pe 
anny Mo Fuquay-Varina)... 096g OW wt ee 
4. Wiliam Cobey Ji.(R, Chapel Hi): - 117498 g, Glenn English" (0, Coreeil ||. 96.88 
e Andrews* (D, Cary); ....... f 
6. Stephen L. Neal” (D, | Winston- Craig Dodd (R, Enid)... ....... 67,601 
Salen ics srkak taken ae tan ees 109,831 Oregon , 
Stuart Epperson (A, Winston-Salem). 106,599 1, Les AuCoin* (D, Portland)... ... 138,393 
6. J. Howard Coble (R, Greensboro), . 102,925 Bill Moshofsky (R, Portland). ... .. 122,247 
Charles Robin Britt* (D, Greensboro) 100,263 2. Bob Smith” (R, Burns) .. 2... .. 132,649 
7. Charles Rose*(D, Fayetteville). . .. 92,157 Larryann Willis (D, Vale)... . 2... 100,152 
Tommy Rhodes (R, Wilmington) . . . 63,625 - 3. Ron Wyden* (D, Portland). ..... 173,438 
_ 8 W. G. (Bill) Hefner* (D, Concord) . . 99,731 Drew Davis (R; Lake Oswego) . . . . 66,394 
Harris D. Blake (R, Pinehurst)... . . 96,354 4. James Weaver* (D, Eugene)... . . 134,190 
9. Alex McMillan (R, Charlotte)... .. 109,420 Bruce Long (R, Roseburg). ...... 96,487 
David Martin (D, Charlotte)... ... 109,099 §. Denny Smith* (R, Salem) ...... 130,424 
10. James T. Broyhill* (R, aden 142,873 J. Ruth McFarland (D, Boring) . 108,919 
Ted Poovey (D, Granite Falls)... .. 51,860 Pennsylvania 
11. ey, M. (Bill) att (R, Ashe- 412,598 1. Thomas M. Foglietta* (D, Philadel- 
EL RABE Ag Nea LS Wotyee Doe FR) chit A trees 148,123 
James McClure Clarke* (D, Fairview) 108,284 Carmine DiBiasé B, Philadelphia) . . 49,559 
2. William H. Gray fil* (D, Philadelphia) 200,484 
North Dakota At Large Ronald Sharper (R, Philadelphia). . . 18,224 
Byron L Dorgan* (D, Bismarck)... . 242,968 3. Robert A. Borski* (D, Philadelphia) . 152,598 
Lois Altenburg (R, Fargo). ...... 65,761 Flora Becker (R, Philadelphia) . 85,358 
4, Joseph P. Kolter* (D, New Brighton) 114,040 
Ohio Jim Kunder (R, Beaver Falls)... . . 86,769 
1. Thomas A. Luken* (D, Cincinnati) . 121,577 5. Richard T. Schulze* (R, Paoli). . . . 141,965 
Norm Murdock (R, Cincinnati)... . - 88,859 Louis Fanti (D, S Headrer Peete 53,586 
2. Bill Gradison* (R, Cincinnati)... . . 149,856 6. Gus eas (D, Rea Ging) ss eros et ee X: 
i Thornas Porter D, Ai ple erate 68,597 7. Robert W. oat (2 Spirifioldy. 124,458 
3. Tony P. Hall* (D, on)... .«., Unopposed Curt Weldon ( EABOR) ieee ies 124,046 
4, Michael Oxley* a indlay) =... . 162,199 8. Peter H. eeticyer bo New Hope) 112,648 
: William Sutton (D, St. Marys). .... 47,018 Dave Christian (R, Washington Cross- ‘ 
5. Delbert L. Latta* (R, Bowing Green) 132,582 WG) ah ak Cake bteaee ak tlie 108,696 
James R. Sherck (D, Fremont City) . 78,809 9. Bud Shuster* (R, Everett) ...... 118,437 
6, Bob McEwen* (R, Hillsboro) Pee 150,101 . Naney a (D, Port ahr be) PS ay. 59,549 
Bob Smith (D, Portsmouth)... ... 52,727 10. Joseph M. McDade* (R, Clarks é 
7. Michael Dewine* (R, Cedarville) . . 147,885 esses tiple Po tate ae 
Donald E. Scott (D, St. Paris). .... 40,621 Gene Basalyga (D, Olyphant)... . . 4, 
8. Thomas N. Kindness* (R, Hamilton) 155,200 11, Paul Kanjorski (D, Nanticoke). . . . 108,430 
John Francis (0, Greenville)... .. . 46,673 Bob Hudock (R, Hazleton)... ... . 76,692 
9. Marcy ir (D, Toledo) \...:35.. 117,985 12. John P. Murtha* (D, Johnstown). . 134,384 
Frank Venner (R mya Be semepncnee : 93,210 Thomas Fullard (R, Acme) . >... . 57,446 
10, Clarence E. perio ges 449,337 . 13. Lawrence Coughlin* (A, Villanova) . 133,948 
John M, Buchanan OG. Newark). 55,172 Joseph Hoeffel (D, Abington)... . . 104,756 
11. Dennis E. Eckart* (D, a 133,096 14. William J. Coyne* (0, Pittsburgh) . 163,818 
Dean Paral tie Farmdale) 66,278 John R. Clark (Pittsburgh)... .... 42,616 
12, John (R, lg 148,899 15. Don Ritter* (R, Allentown)... .... 110,338 
Richard Sloan (D, Columbus)... . . 65,215 Jane Wells-Schooley (D, Allentown) . 79,490 
13, Donald J. Pease* (D, Oberlin). .. . 131,923 16. Robert S. Waiker* (R, E. Petersburg) 138,477 
William Schaffner ( 3, Brunswick). 8 59,610 Martin Bard (D, Manheim)... .... 39,515 
14. John F. ry (D, Akron)". 155,728 - — 17. George W. Gekas* (R, Harrisburg) . 129,716 
Jean Bender (R, A\ mn. MEATY Stee 62,366 Steven Anderson (D, Williamsport). . 48,935 
15. Chalmers P. Wylie* ( Coiumbus) . 148,311 18. Doug Walgren* (D, Pittsburgh) .. . 149,628 
. Duane aap Oo, Columbus) Hesaaae ee 58,870 John Maxwell (R, Mt. Lebanon)... . 87,521 
16. Ralph yt og * (R, Navarre)... .. 152,399 19. William F. Goodling* (R, Ape 141,196 
“James Gwin (D, Canton)... ..... 58,048 John ar (0, Orrtanna). .. 2... 44,117 
17. James Traficant (D, Poland) eae 123,014 20. Joseph Gaydos* a, McKees- 
PB is) Williams* (R, Warren)... ... 105,449 BOE ORI as ek IE AT See 158,751 
8, Douglas Ap gate* (D, Steuben- Daniel Lio aoe Pe src) Faacees ee 50,247 
MBAS ie erat etiei se ieee cs 155,759 21. Thomas Ry Erie) von 3 125,730 
Kenneth Burt Jr. (R, E. Liverpool). . 49,356 iets Young ng {D. eke ‘r0) SS Sah ena 65,594 
19. Edward F. Feighan (0, Lakewood) . 139,605 22. Austin J. mR (D, Charlershs* 153,514 
att Hatchadorian — (R, Highland ; Nancy aes) rh at! Mees F $9,752 
t ing awl Pi ties St REELS 107,957 23. William Clinger Jr.* (R, Warren) . 94,952 
20. Mary Oakar* (D, Cleveland). . Unopposed . William Wachob (BD, State College). . 88,957 
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1984 1984 
Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election 
Rhode Island 21. Tom Loeffler* (R, Hunt) ....... 199,909 
* = Joe Sullivan (D, San Antonio)... .. 48,039 
en eee so aaeeae: 2 Ramone Delay (R, Sugar Land). 125,225 
Alfred Rego (R, Bristol) | 03. | 59,926 5g Douglas Wiliaris (, Fg venpeestApe ah 
tal * 
FOR ne ne ee ta5asi — 2& Martin Frost” (©, Dales)... Be 210 
I=) ur EVIEIQ) «co Satyl be 6 Me 
Richard Sinapi (D, Warwick). .... . 64,357 ae. ike Andrews" © EHoustnyess 413,946 
. Jerry Patterson (R, Houston)..... 63,974 
South Carolina 26. Dick Armey (R, Denton) ...,... 126,641 
1. Thomas F. Hartnett* (AR, Charleston) 103,288 Tom Vanden riff” (D, rl ton). . 120,451 
Ed Pendarvis (D, Charleston)... . . 64,022 27. Solomon . Ortiz* (o. Corpus 
2. Floyd Spence* (R, Lexington) . 108,085 Chilet)s sateen aes aoa 105,516 
Ken Mosely (D, Orang ake) ore 63,932 Richard Moore (R, Corpus Christi) . 60,283 
3. Butler Derrick* R Edgefield) . 88,917 
Clarence Taylor (R, Seneca) ae Oana 61,739 tah ; 
4. Se A. Campbell Jr.* (R, Fountain 1. James V. Hansen” (R, Sadhana 142,952 
YY Sete ey i ei ier cae 105,139 Milton Abrams (D, Logan) . z 56,619 
Jeff Smith (D, Greer)... ....... $7,854 2. Dave Monson (R, Salt Lake ee 105,540 
5. John Spratt (D, York). ........ 98,513 Frances Farley (D, Salt Lake City; 105,044 
=! Linda Blevins (Libert., Kings fabio $ 4,185 3. Howard C. Nielson’ (R, Bangi: 138,918 
6. Robert M. Tallon Jr. (D, Florence) 97,329 Bruce Baird (D, Murray) . wie 46,560 
Lols Eargle (R, Florence) ....... 63,005 
J Med ofere oR Mont lier) 148,025 
South Dakota At Large 1. James M. Jeffords” (R, Montpelier, 
1. Thomas A. Daschle* (D, Aberdeen) i sf 401 Anthony Pollina (D, Montpelier). . . . 60,360 
Dale Bell (R, Boearas Sig ME 4,821 Virginia 
Tennessee ; 1. aren Bateman* (R, Newport 
be * d OWS) ho icve Tad beta ed prase ote a 
Mi pene ah Boe { ip r a , enya John J. MeGiennon (D, Williamsburg) 79,577 
John Bowen (D, Knoxville)... ... . 38,846 2. G. William Whitehurst* (R, Norfolk). ia rd 
3. Marilyn Lloyd* (D, Chattanooga) . . 99,465 3. Thomas J. Bliley Jr.” (R, a pai 
John Davis (R, Harriman)... 2... 90,216 Roger L, Coffey (|., Richmond) . 28,556 
4. Jim Cooper* (D, Shelbyville)... . . 93,848 4, Norman Sisisky* (0, Petersburg) . . Unopposed 
James Seigneur (R, Shelbyville) . . . 31,011 5. Dan ae Danville)... OG eae 
5. Bill Boner* (D, Nashville)... .... Unopposed 6, James Olin* (D, Roanoke) . . . . . a 
6. Bart Gordon (D, Murfreesboro) . . . Ray Garland (R, pean istic ‘ 
Joe Simpkins fr Franklin). ..... Of ‘559 Ld peter fl R, Cu ome 109,110 
7. Don Sundquist® (R, Memphis). . . . Unopposed Lewis Costello (0 incheste 77,624 
8. Ed Jones* (D, Yorkville) ....... Unopposed 8. Stan Parris* (R, Woodbridge) . 125,015 . 
9, Harold E. Ford* (D, Memphis)... 133,428 Z Richard Sasiaw Cn apees a3 G4 
William Thompson Jr. (R, Memphis) . 53,064 Jefferson Stafford (R, Pearisbur i) oaet0 0 
Texas 10, Frank R. Wolf* (R, Falls Church) 158,528 
1. Sam B, Hall Jr.* (D, Marshall) . . Unopposed John Flannery (D, Arlington) ..... 95,074 
2. Charles Wilson* (D, Lufkin) .... - 13,225 : 
Louis Dugas (R, Orange)....... eae Washington 
3. Steve Bartlett* (R, Dallas)... .. - 228,819 1. John Miller (R, Seattle). ....... 147,926 
James Westbrook (D, Dallas)... . . 46,890 Brock Evans (D, Seattle) . vss 115,001 
4 Ralph M. Hall* (D, Rockwall). . . . . 120,749 2. Al Swift* (, Bellingham)... . . 142,065 
Thomas Blow (R, Tyler)... ... 4. 87,553 Jim Klauder (R, Eastsound). . .. . . 93,472 
5, John Bryant” (D, Dallas)... .... Unopposed 3. Don Bonker* (D, Vancouver) . 150,432 
6. Joe Barton (R, Ennis)......... 131,482 Herb Elder Sa cn 61,219 
Dan Kubiak (D, College Station) . . . 100,799 4. Sid Morrison* (R, Zillah). ......- 150,322 
7. Bill Archer* (R, Houston)... ... . - 213,480 Mark Epperson (D, Golendale) . 47,158 
Billy Willibey (D, Houston)... ..... 32,835 5. ThomasS. pe (D, Spokare)... 154,988 
8. Jack Fields* (R, Humble), ...... 113,031 aes aa ig oP Be ws dae 
Don Buford (D, Houston) ....... 62,072 6. pone ra remerton).. . “i 
9, Jack Brooks* (D, Beaumont),.... . 120,559 Mike Lonergan ( acoma). . .. . 30, 
Jim Mahan (R, Galveston)... . . . . 84,306 7. Mike Lowry* (D, Renton). ...... 174,560 
10. J. J. “Jake” Pickle* (D, Austin : Unopposed Bob Dorse (R, Seattle Sere 71,576 
11. Marvin Leath* (0, Waco). , . Unopposed 8, Rodney Chandler” ( Dag 146,891 
12. Jim Wright* (D, Fort Worth)... . . Unopposed Bob Lamson (D, Mercer Island). . 88,379 
13. raid OB, Verner) Da ro eis West Virginia 
Jack Hightower ernon)..... * 
tas Mac Sweeney (A: Viowotials ccs 104181 1. AlanB.Mollohan® (0, Fairmont)... 104,639 
William N. “Bill” Patman* (D, Ganado) 98,885 Jim Altmeyer (R, Wheetig) ah tee 87,622 
45. E. “Kika” de la Garza* (D, Mission) . Unapposed 2. Harley O. Staggers Jr.* elu 1 
16. Ronald Coleman* (D, El Paso) . . . 6,375 Cleve Benedict (R, Lewisburg) . 78,936 
Jack Hammond (R, El Paso) .... . 56,589 3, Bob Wise* (D, Charleston)... . . : 125,306 
17. Charles W. Stenholm* (D, Stamford) Unopposed Peggy Miller (R, So, Charleston) . 59,128 
18. Mickey Leland* (D, Houston) . . . . 109,626 4. Nick J. Rahall {i* (D, Beckley). . 98,919 
Glen E. Beaman (R, Houston). : .. . 26,400 Jess Shumate (R, Beckley)... .. . 49,474 
19. Larry Combest (R, Lubbock). .... 102,805 
Don Richards (D, Lubbock). ..... » 74,044 Wisconsin 
20. Henry B. Gonzalez* (D, San Anto- 1. Les Aspin* (D, East Troy) ...... 127,184 


TQ). aniseed dlrs elie BSS ON ams ae = Unopposed Peter N. Jansson (R, Racine). .... 99,080 
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1984 ' 1984 
Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election Dist. Representative (Party, Home) Election 
_ 2. Robert Kastenmeier* (D, Sun Prai- Wyoming At Large 
NUD ARAN ee Ca ae ek santa ee wns 159,987 Richard B. poland (R, Gasper) . . 138,234 
Albert Wiley (R, Stoughton)... ... 91,345 Hugh McFadden (D, Laramie)... . . 45,857 
3. Steven Gunderson* (R, eit 160,437 Non-Voting Delegates 
Charles Dahli (D, Viroqua)... ...- 74,253 District of Columbia 
4, Gerry Kleczka (D, Milwaukee)... . 158,722 Walter E. Fauntroy* (D) 
Robert Nolan (R, So. Milwaukee). . - 78,056 Guam 
5. Jim * (D, Milwaukee) ..... 175,243 Antonio Borja Won Pat* (D, Agana) 
William C. SW, Milwaukee) . 3,364 Ben Garrido Blaz (R, Agana) 
Thomas E. Petri* (R, Fond du Lac) . 170,271 Virgin Islands 
David laquinta (D, Oshkosh). . . . . . 54,266 Ron de Lugo (D, St. Croix) ~ 
7. David R. Obey* (D, Wausau)... . . 146,131 Janet Watlington (1, Charlotte Amalie) 
Mark Michaelson (R, Marshfield) . . . 92,507 American Samoa 
8. Toby Roth* (R, Appleton). ...... 161,005 Fofo |. F, Sunia (D, Pago Pago) 
Paul Willems (D, Green Bay) . . . . . 73,090 Aumoeulogo Salanoa Soli (i, Pago 
9. F. James Sensenbrenner Jr.* (R, 
Menomonee Falls)... ....... 180,247 Puerto Rico 
John Krause (D, Germantown) . . . . 64,157 Nelson Famadas (D, Hato Rey) 
Top Congressional Fund-Raisers 
: Source: Federal Election Commission 
Senate House 
Political Political 
Action Action 
Total Committees Total Committees 

Jesse Helms (R-N.C.).. 2... $16,522,266 $ 840,530 Andrew Stein’ (D-N.Y.) ...... $ 1,780,130 $12,700 

Berces tro |. Va.) 12,093,549 §33,322 James A. Jones Saas 1,419,585 662,861 
- James B. Hunt! (D-N.C.) . 10,063; 833,046 William S, Green (R-NLY.). .. . . 1,143,653 100,597 
_ Philip W..Gramm (R-Tex.). . . . ,804 | 1,326,875 Robert K, Dornan (R-Cal.) . . . . 1,046,909 86,082 

Lloyd A. 1 (D-Tex.).... 6,032,864 802,607 Ronald V. Dellums (D-Cal.). . . . 951,097 51,021 
Rudolph 5,983,410 998,793 Jack M; Fields (R-Tex.)...... 945,280 345,216 

_ Charles H. rey aT eee 5,331,736 1,084,988 Bruce A. Morrison (D- rent + 929,192 357,565 

~ Paul Simon (O-lll). 2... 2. es 4,586, 897,395 Tommy F, Robinson (D-Ark.). . . 921,486 20,550 
Bill OND peppy. ated 4,317,423 662,421 Joseph P. corona LY, 898,556 324,521 

. Raymond Shamie' (R-Mass.) .. 4,196,521 2 Robert W. Edgar (D-Pa) ..... 880,767 282,828 

Carl Levin (D-Mich.)...... .. $517,444 = 707, Stan Parris (R-Va,) .. 0.2... 985 269,083 

_ Albert Gore (O-Tenn.)...... . 3,166,007 782,948 Robert P. Quinn! (R-N.Y,). . . . . 861,034 @) 

William L. ieee 3,105,821 800,156 Chester G. Atkins (D-Mass,) . . . 8,658 <) 

_ Thomas Harkin (D-la.).. 2.2... 2,848,763 770,202 Les AuCoin (D-Ore.) ....... 856,055 399,54! 

_ John W. Warmer (R-Va.) ..... 2,830,558 691,998 Lindy Boggs (D-La.)........ 796,527 297,584 

. (1) Lost 1984 election. (2) Less than $82,000, (3) Less than $231,000, 

b Political Action Committees 

3 - Source: Federal Election Commission 

Ss Political-action committees that reported the highest outlays during 1983-84. 

__ National Conservative PAC National Committee to Preserve Social Security. . . $2,400,526 
Fund for a Conseryaiig tai National es for an Effective Congress... .. a8! ane 
National poy ona preter HL RTOMIBTI 2 ent yO Is!" Mus er uth oii8' 186, 
National Rifle Assn. Political P, 

Cae Democratic Majority Machinists Non-Partisan Political Leag z 865,697 
a a 0! Te ae beers 1,865, 

_ Gitizens forthe Republic... 2... ee National Association of Home Builders... ...... 1,846,987 

4 Foreign Lobby Expenditures 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice 

4 Outlays on U.S. lobbying activities as officially reported in 1984. 

RES RIOE pe ary a We ERSEE Asay o'er iene $14,294,000 WB GUND ae erece a san, « SiuneCeSUst e976 $5,290,000 

L - crace Menai stete levers Stet h asehinets ee ree ON UC CES RR rt ee 3804000 

 4uUssR 5,469, ; Soudt Apablas ss. cs con aly oorwary aun’) YROR,000 

5 GAGT O00, POLAPTONGO ic ale Nip sin soo oM Water san asa OPA 3,204,000 
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Political Divisions of the U.S. Senate and House of Representatives 
From 1859 (36th Cong.) to 1985-1987 (99th Cong.) 


Source: Clerk of the House of Representatives; Secretary of the Senate 
Senate House of Representatives 








Num- 
ber of Re- Other - Repre- Re- Other 
) Sena- Dem- jub- par- Va- —senta- Dem- ub- par- Va- 
Congress Years ' tors ocrats _ licans tles cant tives ocrats _licans ties cant 
36th. ... 1859-61 66 38 26 2 237 101 113 23 
37th.... 1861-63 50 11 31 7 1 178 42 106 28 2 
38th... . 1863-65 51 12 39 183 80 103 
39th. ... 1865-67 52 10 42 191 46 145 
10) 10 EP 1867-69 . 53 1 42 193 49 143 1 
4ist.... 1869-71 74° 11 61 2 243 73 170 
PSs Weteatan 1871-73 74 12 57 243 404 139 
48d ui si 1873-75 74 19 54 1 293 88 203 : 2 
44th.... 1875-77 76 29 46 1 293 181 107 3 2 
Ce 1877-79 76 36 39 1 293 156 137 
46th... . 1879-81 76 43 33 293 150 128 14 4 
STU ets 1881-83 76 37 37 2 293 130 152 1 
48th... 1883-85 76 36 40 325 200 119 6 
49th.... 1885-87 76 34 41 1 325 182 140 2 1 
50m. 2... 1887-89 76 37 39 325 4170 151 4 
DIBES arcs 1889-91 84 37 47 330 156 =—- 173 1 
S2d:,-;. 1891-93 88 39 47 2 333-231 88 14 
yn a 1893-95 - 88 44 38 3 3 356 220 126 10 
BATE oir. 1895-97 88 39 44 5 357 104 246 7 
55th. , 1897-99 90 34 46. 10 357 134 206 16 1 
56th, . 1899-1901 90 26 53 11 357 163 185 9 
57th. . Hot, 1901-03 90 29 56 3 2 357 153 198 5 1 
58th. ... 1903-05 90 32 58 386 178 207 1 
Sotho 1905-07 90 32 58 © 386 136 250 
60th. 1907-09 92 29 61 2 386 164 222 
Sistrrs: 2 1909-11 92 32 59 1 391 172 219 
62d.... 1911-13 92 42 49 1 391 228 162 1 
[ice gence 1913-15 96 51 44 1 435 290 127 18 
64th... . 1915-17 96 56 39 1 435 231 193 ae) 3 
Sth. wee 1917-19 96 53 42 1 435 1210 216 9 
66th: ec. 1919-21 96 47 48 1 435 191 237 7 
OPiS Xt 1921-23 96 37 59 435 132 300 1 2 
68th. ... 1923-25 96 43 51 2 4385 ~ 207 225 3 
Sth. “n5% 1925-27 96 40 54 1 1 435 183 247 5 
TOR 20. 3 1927-29 96 47 48 1 435 195 237 3 
gta 1929-31 96 39 56 1 435 163 267 1 4 
AO bracken 1931-33 96 47 48 1 435 2216 218 a 
TOR. s'est 1933-35 96 . BB 36 1 435 313 117 5 
74th. 1935-37 96 69 25 2 435 322 103 10 
75th. . ee 1937-39 ~. 96 75 17 4 435 333 89 13 
76th. ... 1939-41 96 69 23 4 435 262 169 4 
DE et ciety 1941-43 96 66 28 2 435 267 162 wag, 
OUY deies 1943-45 96 57 38 1 435 222 209 4 
TOMS. 1945-47 96 57 38 1 435 243 190 2 
B0th.... 1947-49 96 45 51 435 188 246 1 
Ststis).> 1949-51 96 54 42 435 263 171 1 
SZ os 1951-53 96 48 47 1 435 234 199 2 ? 
830nF, <5 1953-55 96 46 48 2 435 213 221 1 { 
84th. ... 1955-57 96 48 47 1 435 232 203 = } 
SB. 1957-59 96» 49 47 ; 435 234 201 
86th... . 1959-61 98 64 34 9436 283 153 
St eer 1961-63 100 64 36 4437 262 175 
88th.... 1963-65 100 67 33 435 258 176 si 
89th. ... 1965-67 100 68 *>' 32 435 295 140 
gOth.... 1967-69 100 64 36 435 248 187 
Cist.. ws 1969-71 100 58 42 435 243 192 
$200 cy. 1971-73 100 54 44 2 435 255 180. 
WO iis. ae 1973-75 100 56 42 2 435 242 192 1 
94th. ... 1975-77 100 61 37 2 435 291 144 
1 Pe 1977-79 100 61 38 1 435 292 143 
96th... . 1979-81 100 58 41 1 435 277 158 
97th.... 1981-83 400 46 53 | 435 242 190 3 
98th.... 1983-85 100 46 54 435 269° 166 
g9th.... 1985-87 100 47 53 435 253 182 


(1) Democrats or. apa House with help of other parties, (2) Democrats organized House due to Republican deaths. 
3) Aaah ead jaclaring Alaska a State issued Jan, 3, 1959. (4) Proclamation declaring Hawaii a State issued Aug. 21, 


Senate Standing Committees 
(Preliminary; as of May 1. 1985) 
i iculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
pccannurt Jesse Helms, N.C. 
Ranking Dem,: Edward Zorinsky, Neb. 


ipa adedeag ts 
hairman: Mark O. Hatfield, Ore. 
Ranking Dem.; John C. Stennis, Miss. 
Armed Services - 
Chairman: Barry Goldwater, Ariz. 
Ranking Dem.: Sam Nunn, Ga. 
Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Chairman: Jake Garn, Utah 
Ranking Dem.: William Proxmire, Wis. 


Chairman: Pete V. Domenici, N.M. 
Ranking artes Lawton meee nie 
lence, and Trans 

Chairman: John C. Danforth, Mo. 
Ranking Dem.: Ernest F. Hollings, S.C; 

Energy and Natural Resources 
Chairman: James A. McClure, Idaho 
Ranking Dem.: J. Bennett Johnston, La. 

Environment and Public Works 
Chairman: Robert T. Stafford, Vt. 

_ Ranking Dem.: Lloyd Bentsen, Tex. 


Finance 

Chairman: Bob Packwood, Ore. 

; ace Beh Russell B. Long, La. 
elations 


Feohanman: Richard G. Lugar, Ind. 


Ranking Dem.: Claiborne Pell, 8.1. 
Governmental Affairs 


Chairman: Willian V. Roth, Dei. 
Ranking Dem.; Thomas F. Eagleton, Mo. 


Chairman: Strom Thurmond, S.C. 

Ranking Dem.: Joseph R. Biden, Del. 
Labor and Human Resources 

Chairman: Orrin G. Hatch, Utah 

Ranking Dem,: Edward M. Kennedy, Mass. 

- Rules and Administration 
Chairman: Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., Md. 
Ranking Dem.: Wendell H. Ford, Ky. : 

Small Business 

Chairman: Lowell P, Weicker Jr., Conn. 

: Ranking Dem,: Dale Bumpers, Ark. 

Affairs 


rman: Frank H. Murkowski, Alas. 
Ranking Dem.: Alan Cranston, Calif. 


Ji 


Senate Select and Special Committees 


Agin: 
Creiman: John Heinz, Pa. 
Ranking Dem.: John Glenn, Ohio 
Ethics 


Chairman: Warren Rudman, N.H. 

Ranking Dem.: Howell Heflin, Ala. 
Indian Affairs 

Chairman: Mark Andrews, N.D. 

Ranking Dem.: John Melcher, Mont. 


Chairman: David Durenberger, Minn. 
Ranking Dem.: Patrick J. Leahy, Vt. 


Joint Committees of Congress 


Economic Committee 
Chairman: Rep. David R. Obey (D), Wis. 
V. Chairman: Sen. James Abdnor (R), S. Dak. 
_ Committee on the Library 
Chairman: Seas Annunzio (0), tlt. r 
V. Chairman: Sen. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R), Md. 
_ Committee on Printing 
__ Chairman: Sen. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R), Md. 
___ V. Chairman: Rep. Frank Annunzio (D), Ii. 
Committee on Taxation 
Chairman: Rep. Dan Rostenkowski (D), Ill. 
___ V. Chairman: Sen. Bob Packwood (R), Ore. 


on nat, aia 
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House Standing Committees 
(As of Apr. 25, 1985) 
Agriculture 


Chaifman: E de la Garza, Tex. 
Ranking Rep.: Edward R. Madigan, Ill. 
be seat 
airman: Jamie L. Whitten, Miss. 
Ranking Rep.: Silvio O. Conte, Mass. 
Armed Services 
Chairman: Les Aspin, Wis. 
Ranking Rep.: William L. Dickirison, Ala. 
Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs 
Chairman: Fernand J. St. Germain, R.1. 
Ranking Rep.: Chalmers P. Wylie, Ohio 
Budget 
Chairman: William H. Gray Ill, Pa. 
Ranking Rep.: Delbert L. Latta, Ohio 
District of Columbia 
Chairman: Ronald V. Dellums, Calif, 
Ranking Rep.: Stewart B. McKinney, Conn. 
Education and Labor 
Chairman: Augustus F. Hawkins, Calif. 
Ranking Rep.: James M, Jeffords, Vt. 
Energy and Commerce 
Chairman: John D. Dingell, Mich. 
Ranking Rep.: James T. Broyhill, N.C. 
Foreign Affairs 
Chairman: Dante B. Fascell, Fla. n 
Ranking Rep.: William S. Broomfield, Mich. 
Government Operations 
Chairman: Jack Brooks, Tex. 
Ranking Rep. Frank Horton, N.Y. 
House Administration 
Chairman: Frank Annunzio, Ill. 
Ranking Rep.: Bill Frenzel, Minn. 
interior and Insular Affairs 
Chairman: Morris K, Udall, Ariz. 
Ranking Rep.: Don Young, Alas. 
Judiciary 
Chairman: Peter W. Rodino, Jr., NJ. 
Ranking Rep.: Hamilton Fish, Jr., N.Y. 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Chairman: Walter B. Jones, N.C. 
Ranking Rep.: Norman F. Lent, N.Y. 
Post Office and Civil Service 
Chairman: William D, Ford, Mich. 
Ranking Rep.: Gene Taylor, Mo. 
Public Works and Transportation 
Chairman: James J. Howard, N.J. - 
* orice Rep.: Gene Snyder, Ky. 
ul 


Chairman: Claude Pepper, Fla. 

Ranking Rep.: James H. Quillen, Tenn. 
Science and Technoiog 

Chairman; Doh Fuqua, Fla. 

Ranking Rep.: Manuel Lujan, Jr., N. Mex. 
Small Business 

Chairman: Parren J. Mitchell, Md. 

Ranking Rep.: Joseph M. McDade, Pa. 
Standards of Official Conduct 

Chairman: Julian C. Dixon, Calif. 

Ranking Rep. Floyd Spence, S.C. 

irs 


Chairman: G.V. tea eat Miss. 
Ranking Rep.: John Paul Hammerschmidt, Ark. 
“6 and Means 


; Dan Rostenkowski, Ill. 
Ranking Rep.: John J. Duncan, Tenn. 
' House Select Committees 
Aging 


Chairman: Edward R. Roybal, Calif. 
Ranking Rep.: Matthew J. Rinaldo, N.J. 
Children, Youth, and Families 
Chairman: George Miller, Calif. 
p Ranking Rep.: Dan Coats, Md. 


unger 
Chairman: Mickey Leland, Tex. 
Ranking Rep.: Marge Roukema, N.J. 
(continued) 


‘ 


4 
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intelligence Narcotics Abuse and Control 
Chairman: Lee H. Hamilton, Ind. Chairman: Charles B. Rangel, N.Y. 
Ranking Rep.: Bob Stump, Ariz. Ranking Rep.: Benjamin A. Gilman, N.Y. 





Governors of States and Possessions 
































As of mid-1985 
Stat Capital Governor Party ame Bi - 
e ap years 
Alabama ..... Montgomery ...... George C. Wallace......... Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 965,886 
PNEBKE 6 og 2d cs SUNGAU es William Sheffield... ... ... Dem. 4 Dec. 1986 81,648 
Arizona OOO Tas oe oka Bruce Babbitt. . . . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 62,500 
Arkansas . . . Little Rock ....... BillClinton...... . Dem. 2 Jan. 1987 35,000 
California . . . Sacramento ...... . Rep, 4 Jan. 1987 85,000 
Colorado ..... Denver .... . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 60,000 
Connecticut . . Hartford. . . . Dem. 4 Jan.1987 ° 65,000 
Delaware .....Dover.... . Rep. 4 Jan. 1989 70,000 
Florida. . . . Tallahassee. . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 69,550 
Georgia . . Atlanta... . . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 79,358 
Hawaii. . . Honolulu . Dem. 4 Dec. 1986 59,400 
idaho. Si APL . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 50,000 
Illinois . Springfield . . Rep. 4 Jan. 1987 58,000 
Indiana . Indianapolis. . . Rep. 4 Jan. 1989 66,000 
lowa . Des Moines . . Rep. 4 Jan, 1987 64,000 
Kansas .. Topeka .........JohnCarlin..... . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 65,000 
Kentucky . . Frankfort .. . . Dem. 4 Dec. 1987 60,000 
Louisiana. . . Baton Rouge . . Dem. 4 May 1988 73,440 
Maine... . . Augusta... . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 35,000 
Maryland ..... Annapolis . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 75 
Massachusetts . . Boston. . . Dem. 4 Jan, 1987 75,000 
Michigan. .. .. . Lansing . .Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 81,900 
Minnesota. . . St Paul . . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 84,560 
Mississippi. Jackson. . . Dem. 4 Jan. 1988 63,000 
Missouri. . . Jefferson City . Rep. 4 Jan. 1989 75,000 
Montana. . Helena .. . Dem. 4 Jan, 1989 48,923 
Nebraska ..... Lincoln. .... . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 40,000 
Nevada...... Carson City . . Dem. 4 Jan, 1987 65,000 
New Hampshire . Concord. . . Rep. 2 Jan. 1987 885 
New Jersey. .. . Trenton. . . Rep. 4 Rt 85,000 
New Mexico. . . . Santa Fe . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 60,000 
New York... .. Albany. . . . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 1 
North Carolina ... Raleigh . . . Rep. 4 Jan, 1989 90,516 
North Dakota. . . Bismarck . . es rge _ . Dem. 4 Jan. 1989 
BNO ss fate . Columbus... . . Richard F, Celeste . . Dem, 4 Jan. 1987 65,000 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma City . . George Nigh . . . . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 70, 

Oregon ......Salem..... . , Victor Atiyeh .. . . Rep. 4 Jan. 1987 §5,423 
Pennsylvania . . . Harrisburg . . . . Dick Thornburgh . . Rep. 4 Jan, 1987 85,000 
Rhode Island ... . Providence . . . . Edward DiPrete. . . . Rep. 2 Jan. 1987 49,500 
South Carolina. . Columbia... .... . Richard W. Riley . . . Dem. 4 Jan. 1987 
South Dakota... Pierre. .... . . William J. Janklow . . Rep. 4 Jan. 1987 53,000 
Tennessee . “ts F Rep. 4 Jan. 1987 68, 
TOMAR Sie - al 4 rl a 80/000 
CEN ecey eee . Rep. jan. 

Vermont. ..... .Dem 2 Jan, 1987 Sd 
Virginia ...... . Dem. 4 Jan. 1986 1000 
Washington . . i 4 Jan. 1989 63, 
West Virginia . . Rep. 4 Jan. 1989 72; 
Wisconsin... . ..Dem 4 dan. 1987 75, 
Wyoming ..... . E 4 Jan, 1987 

Amer. Samoa 4 Jan. 1989 — 
SURI oy ive, se A 4 Jan. 1989 | 

Puerto Rico. . . . San Juan .D, 4 Jan. 1989 

Virgin Islands . . . Charlotte Amalie... . JuanLuis .......-...-.-5- Ind. 4 Jan, 1987 

Number of Governors, by Political Party Affiliation: 1960 to 1984 
Source: National Governors’ Association 
(Reflects results of elections in previous year and holdover incumbents} 

‘Year Demo- Repub- Year Demo- Repub- Inde- Year Repub- Inde- 

i cratic lican Tey cratic lican pendent ei lican pendent] 
1960. . 34 16 1969. . 20 30 _ , 12 1 
1962... 34 16 1970. . 18 32 _ 12 1 
1963. . 34 16 1971... 29 21 — 18 =_ 
1964. . 34 16 ©1972... 30 20 — 19 
1965. . 33 ter 48785, 31 19 _ 23 — 
1966. . 33 17-1974... 32 18 -- 23 _— 
1967 25 25 1975 36 13 1 16 _ 
1968 24 26 ©1976 36 13 1 15 -_ 
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Mayors and City Managers of Larger North American Cities 


As of mid-1985 


*Astcrisk before name denotes city manager. All others are mayors. For mayors, dates are those of next election; for city 
managers, they are dates of appointment. 


D, Democrat; R, stpuiicas N-P, Non-Partisan 

















Name : Term ; Name Term 
David Stubbeman, N-P . 1987, Apr. », Bryan; Tex.........*EmestR. Clark... .. 1979, Feb. 
. “Albert Herrmann... . 1978, May Buffalo, N.Y. . F - 1985, Nov. 


. . 1985, June 
. 1987, Mar... 





*Carlleavy ....... 1980, Feb. . 1989, Apr. 
5M. Arak aaage 1985, Nov. . . 1974, May 

ANUP. 1985, Oct. . 1989, May 

John K, Snyder, D. . 1986, Sept. 1987, Nov. 
Harman... . 1975, Nov. E 1981, Mar. 

*Kevin J. Murphy... . . 1983, May Carson, Cal. mond Mea . 1982, May 
J.Lada,D..... 1985, Nov. Casper,Wyo. ....-.. *Joseph Minner, Act. . . 1985, Mar. 
Joseph S. Daddona, D . 1985, Nov. Cedar ids, la... .. Donald J. Canney, N- LP. 1985, Nov. 
David Jannetta,D.. . : . 1987, Nov. Champaign, ill... . - , - “Steven C. Carter. . 1985, Feb. 
“John Ward ....... 1983, June Charleston, S.C... .. . Joseph P. Riley Jr., dD. 1987, Nov. 
*Steven L. Schainker Oct. Charleston, W. Va. . James E. Roark, R 1987, Apr. 
*William O. Talley bry Chariotte,N.C....... Harvey 70 es ae 985, Nov. 
Tony Knowles, N-P 1986, Charlottesville, Va. . *Cole Hendrix. ..... 1970, Jan. 
Mel i 1987, Nov. Chattanooga, Tenn... . Gene Roberts, A 1987, Mar. 
*Richard Burnette 1976, Sept. Chesapeake, Va... .. *John T. Maxwell 1978, Sept. 
*Godfrey Collins... .. 1982, Dec. Chester,Pa......., Joseph Battle,R..... 1987, Nov. 
Dorothy Johnson, N-P . 1988,Apr. © Cheyenne, Wyo...... Donald Erickson, RR .. . 1988, Nov. 
"George J. Watts .. . . 1981, Feb. Chicago, Ill, sw ee Harold Washington, D . 1987, Apr. 
Lauren Coile,D..... 1985, Nov. Chicago Hts,, fll, . .. . Charles Panici,R ... . 1987, Apr. 
“Donald R, Marquis, . . 1966, Nov. Chicopee, Mass... ... Richard S. Lak,D.: .. 1985, Nov. 
. “William Kirchhoff... . 1984, Oct. Chino, Cal,........ Larry Walker, N-P. . . . 1988, Nov. 
James Ryan, N-P.. .. 1989, Apr. rine Vista, Cal... ... *Johmn Goss ....... 1983, Jan. 

Kocian 1977, incinnati, Oh *Sylvester Murray. . . . 1979, 

m4 rp ae i 1977, June 

George Voinovich,R . . 1985, Nov. 

* rt Downey... . . . 1985, Jan. 

“Joseph J.Lynn..... 1982, 


“George H. Fellows. . . 1966, Jul 


*vacant i 
. “Graydon V. Olive Jr.. . 1970, Mar. 

. J. W. Feighner, N-P 1 

: Dana Rinehart,R .. . . i 
. “Robert Hinderliter . . . 1973, Aug. 





AMG nies *John W. Flynn... . .... “Richard Thistle... . . 1979, July 
Baton Rouge, La... ..PatScreen,D...... if Pip ir ie eri ee 
Battle Creek, Mich *Gordon Jaeger... .. *Edward A. Martin. . . . 1982, Mar. 
| Bay City, Mich... .... “David D. Barnes... . > Pokorny 1978, Nov. 
Bayonne, NJ... 2... Dennis P. Collins, fs “Fred Sorsabel ..... 1970, Nov. 
Baytown, Tex....-... *Fritz Lanham . hives “Michael G. Miller . 1978, Aug. 
Beaumont, Tex...... *Karl Nollenberger .-. . ‘om Behan, N-P. ... . 1987, Nov. 
Belleville, Ih... 2... Richard Brauer, N-P. . . Michael Tr2 Traficante, R 1986, Nov. 
. Kushlaw 1 *John ining ....... 1963, Jan. 
*Dale Jones. ...... 1967, 
Robert Quirk,O..... 1985, Nov. 
*Charies = Anderson . 1981, 
*David R. Rowe... .. 1 
Jarnes Dyer, > eee 1985, Nov. 
aries 1981, June 
Charles Peart,R: ... . 
“Richard Helwig. ... . 1984, June 
*Howard D. Tipton 1978, 


| Wesley Tennant, D |. | 1985, Nov. 
Bill Dukes,D..... 1988, July. 





*Leslie T. Allen 1972, Sept 
*G. C. Hai é 
1987, May 
y ta. . 1985, Feb. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 5 3 1989, Apr. 
Detroit, Mich... a . Coleman A: Young, N-P 1987, Nov. 
. Crawford J. Carroll, * P 1986, Apr. 
5 te eevee 
Re = *Robert Ovrom 983, May 
OO ae B 5 4979, Aug. 
ht a John Fedo, N 1987, Nov. 
37 ES 1983, Mar. 
. 1987, 7 
heron Dagon, D 1908, Now N 
; E Bast e fe patie lov. 
. 1977, Oct. . Lansing, Mich. . .. . *Thomas Dority.... . Nov. 


1984, 
1981, Apr. =. Orange,NJ. ..... Thomas H. Cooke Jr., D 1985, Nov. 
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City Name Term Name T 

&. Providence, R. 1... . “Peter J..Witschen .. . 1985, Mar, Holyoke, Mass. ..... Emest Proulx,D..... 1985, Nov. 

Eau Claire, Wis... ... “Eric Anderson ..... 1984, Jan. «Honolulu, Ha... Frank Fasi, R ... . 1988, Nov. 

Edina, Minne) toe “Kenneth Rosiand. . 1977, Nov. Hot Springs, Ark. .. . . Jim Randall,N-P..... 1986, A 

Edison, NJ... Anthony Yelencsics, D. 1985, Nov. Houston, Tex... .... Kathryn bith dadicd N-P . 1985, Nov, 

El Cajon, Cal. 2... “Robert Acker... . . . jee July Huntington, W. Va. . *Stephen Wi 1984, July 

El Monte, Cal... .... Don McMillen, Baitsecic 1986, Apr. Huntington Beach, Cal. . *Charles Thompson. » . 1984, Oct. 
recnatuany Ma Rogers, N-P1987, fer. Huntsville, Ala... 2. . Joe W. Davis, N-P. . . . 1988, July 
*Robert Malm. ..... 1984, M jay Hutchinson, Kan. |. . . "Geo Pyle) ta Bey 
Thomas a Dunn, D. . . 1988, Nov. Thomas Campbsil, N-P. 1985, 












1987, Nov. 


Anthony Giunta, D. . . . 
*Michael Gleason... . 





“Joel Asprooth...... 1981, Mar. 
Michael Vandeveer,D . 1987, Nov. 
Edward Connolly, D. . . 1985, Nov, 
William Moore, N-P . . . 1985, Nov. 
“William Burns... .. . 1977, 
“B. Gale Wilson... . . 1956, Mar. 
“Joseph Garger..... 1979, Oct. 
Cariton Viveiros, D 1985, Nov. 
Fargo; ND ws a indgren,O..... 1986, Apr. 
laurie Hills, Mich. . *William M. Costick 1981, Jan. 
Fayetteville, Ark... . . "Donald Grimes... .. 1972, Apr. 
Fayetteville, N.C. ... . ‘John P. Smith... ... 1981, Jan. 
Fitchburg, Mass... . . . Bi rirand,D. . 1985, Nov. 
Flagstaff, Ariz....... “Frank Abeyta. .... . 1981, Jan. 
Flint; Mich: ono. J aes James Sharp Jr., N-P. . 1987, Nov. 
Florissant, Mo... . . . . James J. Eagan, N-P . . 1987, Apr. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. . “Daniel Thompson . . . 1983, Dec. 
Ft. Collins, Col... ... ‘John Arnold... 2... 1977, Oct. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla... . "Constance Hoffmann . 1980, 
FU Loe, Nie. ols Nicholas Corbiscello, R. 1987, Nov. 
Ft. Smith, Ark... *William Faught..... 1981, July 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.. ..... Win Moses,D...... 987, Nov. 
Ft. Worth, Tex... . .. = a Hai 1985, Mar. 
Fountain Valley, Cal. . . “Judy Kelsey... .... 1984, May 
Fremont, Cal. . “Charles Kent McClain. 1981, May 
Fresno, Cal. . . "Robert Christofferson . 1983, Nov. 
Fullerton, Cal. . *Wiiliam C."Winter. . 1979, Oct. 
, Ala. . Steve Means,D..... 1986, July 
Gainesville, Fla. “W.D. Higginbotham Jr.. 1 Sept. 
Galesburg, Ill. *Lawrence Asaro 1979, Sept. 
Galveston, Tex. tephen Huffman 1 Apr. 
Gardena, Gal *Kenneth Landau . 1985, Apr. 
Garden Grove, Cal. . . | *DelbertL. Powers . . . 1980, July 
Id Hts., Oh... . Thomas Longo, D . 1985, Nov. 
Garland, Tex. .... . - “James K. Spore . 1985, Mar. 
A et One ts Richard G. Hatcher, D . 1987, Nov. 
Gastonia, N.C....... “Gary Hicks... .... 1973, 
Glendale, Ariz... .... "Martin Vanacour 1985, Mar. 
Glendale, Cal... .... "James M.Rez..... 1983, 
Grand Forks, N.D.. . . . H.C. Wessman, R 1988, Apr. 
Grand Island, Neb Bill Wright, N-P =. - 1986, 
Gr. Prairie, Tex... 2... Blodgett... ... 1984, July 
Gr. Rapids, Mich. .... *G. Stevens Bernard . . 1981, June 
Great Falls, Mont. . "G. Allen Johnson. . . . 1981, Jan. 
Greeley, Col... ..... *Peter Morrell... ... 1973, Dec. 
Green Bay, Wis... ... Samuet Halloin, N-P. . . 1987, Apr. 
Greensboro, N.C... . - *T.2. Osborne... ... 1973, Feb, 
Greenville, Miss... .. . William Burnley Jr.,D. . 1987, Oct. 
phesatens (Sage in Dullea. ..-..: 1971, Oct. 
reenwich, Conn, . 





4 


Idaho Falls, ida...... 














* 


i 
ff 


ar 


i Apr. 
Jersey City, NJ... ... thony Cucci "~. | | 1988; June 
Johnson City, Tenn. . Pernod fe enemas . 1984, June 
—_ ed Le eekec as oes or Riga, 1964’ Sept 
SME Sth SS eee *Paul wae a 
Joplin, Moo... 2... *Stribling Bo . 1983, Oct. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. "Sheryl Sculley .... . 1984, a 
Kansas City, Kan. John Reardon, D . 1987, Mar. 
Kansas City, --.-.« “David O ... ». 1984, Nov. 
Kenosha, Wis... . . .. John Bilott,D .... . . 1988, Apr. 
Kettering, Oh>.. . . .. “Robert Walker... . . 1982, Oct. 
Key West, Fla... .... "Joell. Koford ..... 1982, Oct. 
Killeen, Tex... 2... “Robert M. este . 1982, Apr. 
Knoxville, Tenn... . . - Kyle C. Testerman, N -P 1987, Nov. 
Kokomo, Ind... . 2... Stephen Daily, O_. . . . 1987, Nov. 
LaCrosse, Wis. ..... Patrick Zielke, N-P . . . 1989, Apr. 
La Habra, Gali... .. . *LeeRisner....... 1970, Nov. 
Mesa, 7 oe May 
ay 
. 1989, June 
- 1960, Jan, 
. 1976, June 
. . 1985, Jan. 
; . » » 1987, Nov, 
Morris, RR .. . 1985, Nov. 
Terry John McKane, N-P 1985, Nov. 
*Marvin Townsend . . . 1982, June 
1979, Dec, 
1983, Feb. 
Las Vegas, Nev... ... William Briare, N-P . . . 1987, June 
Lawrence, Kan. ..... M. Watson Jr. . 1970, Jan. 
. Poa hencmemces t, . » » 1985, Nov. 
Lawton, Okla... 2... Wayne Gilley, . » 1987, May 
Lewiston,Me......- ien.Gosselin - . 1980, July 
- Lexington, Ky... .... Scotty Baesler,D . . . . 1985, Nov. 
Lima Qn fBie 2 a ook Harry Moyer, N-P... . . 1985, Nov. 
Lincoin, ie Caer. Raion es tod Nov. 
Linden, Nd. es bn rge ae 
Little Rock, Ark... ... “Susan B. Fi on 
Livermore, Cal. ..... “Leland Horner. .... 
Lombard, ls. ..... liam aw 1605 Jan 
Long Beach, Cal, ... . “John Dever....... 1977, Jan, 
vin Eaton 1979, 
- 1983. 
« 1980, 
ee 
. 1985, Nov. 
1968; Jan. 
. 1976, Sept. 
. 1979, June 
1985, Nov. 
. 1982, Mar, 
1987, Nov. 
1989, 
Thomas Falion,D... . toe Now. 
. . . . Barbara Weinberg, D. . 1985, Nov. 
Manchester, N.H. .. . . Robert Shaw,R..:.. 1985, Nov. 
Manitowoc, Wis... . . . Anthony V. Dufek, D . . 1987, Apr. 
ROR coe Meehan, . 1987, Nov. 
ON ONES es ite ic Ronald Malone, D . 1987, ~ 


oa 
% 
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City Name Term City Name Term 

McKeesport, Pa... . . . Lou Washowich,D . . . 1987, Nov. Pasadena, Tex. .... . John Ray Harrison . . . 1988, Apr. 
| Medford, Mass. ..... “John Ghiloni. .. 2... 1982 Passaic, NJ... ee Joseph Lipari, N-P. . . . 1989, May 
"Samuel Halter... .. 1978, July Paterson, NJ... ..- Frank X. Graves Jr, D . 1986, May 
Richard C. Hackati N-P 1987, Nov. Pawtucket, Rul... . . . . Henry Kinch,D.... . . 1985, Nov. 
“Edward Podojil. . . . . 1 977, Nov. Peabody, Mass... . . . Peter Torigian,D ... . 1985, Nov. 
“Eugene Moody Oe 1985, J june POM arty 5 wean Willard Birkmeier, D. . . 1987, Apr. 
“Wallace Heggie . . . . 1984, June Pensacola, Fla. .... . “Steve Garman... .. 1978, i 

“C.K. Luster... .... 1979, June POM Ms Ok. 9 eoneen “James B. Daken . . 1979, Jan. 
“C.K, ID si « sis es 1976, Feb. Perth Amboy, N.J.. . . . George J. Otlowski, D . 1988, May 
"Sergio WE) as 1985, Apr. , Philadelphia, Pa... . .. W. Wilson Goode, D. . . 1987, Nov. 
. . “Rob Parkins... .... 1982, Apr. Phoenix, Anz... .... Terry Goddard, N-P. . > 1985; Nov. 
‘ Sebastian Garafalo,R . 1985, Nov. Pico Rivera, Cal... . . . “Dennis Courtemarche . 1984, Nov. 
Pine Bluff, Ark... 2... Carolyn Robinson, D.. . 1988, Nov. 
G. Thane Akins, R. . . . 1986, Apr. Pittsburgh, Pa... ... Richard S. Caliguiri, D . 1985, Nov. 
. Dave Herbert, D. ... - 1986, Mar. Pittsfield, Mass. Charles Smith, N-P .. . 1985, Nov. 


. Alberta Jagos,D .. . . 1985, Nov. Plainfield, NJ. - Everett C. Lattimore, D . 1985, Nov. 








Henry W. Maier,D . .. 1988, Apr. Plano, Tex... . . “Robert Woodruff Jr. . . 1985, Jan. 
Donald Fraser, . . . 1985, Nov, Pocatello, ida. . . *Charles W. Moss. . . . 1970, Sept. 
“James F, Miller . 1980, Jan. Pomona, Cal. “Ora. Lampman. . . . 1978, July 
. Charles Reiten,R. . . . 1986, Apr. Pompano Beach, Fla.. . “James Soderlund ... 1 
. Arthur Outlaw, N-P . . . 1989, July Pontiac, Mich. .... . « Wallace Holland, N-P. .. 1985, Nov. 
. “Garth Lipsky ...... 1977, Jan. ake: Dibrell 
- Robert Powell,D . . . . 1988, Apr. @ . . 1965, 
*Bertrand Kendall. . . . 1980, Sept. Portage, Mich... .... “Donald Ziemke.. . . . 1974, Aug. 
a h Goeden ... . 1980, May Portland, Me... ...» - "Stephen Honey... . . 1980, Sept. 
. *Lioyd de'Liamas .... 1976,Sept... Portland, Ore....... Bud Clark, N-P. 2... . 1988, Nov. 
Emory Folmar,R . . 1987, Nov. Portsmouth, Oh... .. . “Barry Feldman... . . 1977, Jan. 
“James Cain... . 1... 1982, Apr. Portsmouth, Va... .. . “George Hanbury. . . . 1982, June 
“Terrance Burghard. . . 1978, Nov. Poughkeepsie, N.Y... . "William J. Theysohn . . 1982, Mar. 
Thomas E. Sharpe, D. .. 1987, Nov. Prichard, Ala. ...... John W. Smith, R . - 1988, July 
- “Bruce Liedstrand. . . . 1976, June Providence, Rl... 5. n Paolino Jr... . 1986, Nov. 
James Carey,D..... 1987, Nov. Pravo,.Utii sy) liven Jim Ferguson,D..... 1985, Nov. 
*Robert Hi Nn. . . 1983, ag Pueblo, Col... ...-. *John Bramble. ... . . . 1984, Apr. 
“Walter .... 1984, Feb. Quincy Mes. sk ote Verne Hagstrom, D . . . 1989, Apr. 
"vacant Quincy, Mass... .... Francis X. geen aad . 1985, Nov. 
7 Smith.o os... 1978, June Racine, Wis... .... . Stephen Olson, N-P. . . 1987, Apr. 
James Donchess, D. . . 1987, Nov. ens REG Sef *Dempsey ray - 1983, Dec. 
Richard Fulton,D . . . . 1987, Aug. Rapi Chy. os Cae Arthur La Croix, R. . . . 1987, May 
.» “Tom oe ides 1979, Feb. Reading, Pa... ..... Karen Miller,D.... .. 1987, Nov. 
Mass. .. BranLawler,D ..... 1985, Oct. Redding, Cal. .....- *Robert E. Courtney . . 1982, Dec. 
. William J. McNamara, D Redlands, Cal... . . . . see E. Holmes .. .. 1983, Apr. 
1 Redondo Beach, Cal. . 


Richardson, Tex.. 
Richfield, Hy 


Richmond, 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, Minn. ate niece 

ooo Rochester,N.Y.... >. *PeterKorm ....... 1980, Mar. 
‘Nicholas Merchelos . . Rock 


‘ Hill, S.C. 
“Julian Hirst. 2.0. ee 1976, Apr. Rockford, lll... ..... John McNamara, D . . . 1989, Apr. 
*James D. Crosby .. . 197 Rockville, Md... 2... Viola Hovsepian, ees . 1985, Nov. 
R N.Y Carl Eilenberg,R . 


Rosemead, Cal... . . . “Frank Tripepi. ..... 1974, Oct. 
Roseville, Mich... . . . *Thomas Van Damme . 1983, Dec. 
Roseville, Minn... . . . *James Andre... ... 1974, May 
Roswell, NIM... . en Whitford Jr... . : 982, Aug. 


Sacramento, Calin ok "Walter Slips... . . . 1976, Mar. 
Saginaw, Mich... . . ... “Thomas Dalton. . .. . 1978, Nov. 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. . *Roy Stype........ 1982, May 
St. Cloud, Minn... . . . Robert Huston, N-P. . . 1989, Nov, 
St. Mo. *Hal K ee Sept. 



















Sen aie “ee 
, TEX. . 
San Antonio, Tex. . . 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Bruno, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
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~ City 


Name Term 
Santa Ana, Cal... ... *A. J. Wilson. . 2... 1980, July 
Santa Barbara, Cal... . "Richard Thomas 977, Jan. 
Santa Clara, Cal... .. “Donald Von Raesteld - 1962, Feb. 
Santa Cruz, Cal... ... *Richard Wilson... .. 1981, June 
Santa Fe,N.M.,..... Louis Montano,O .. . . 1986, Mar. 
Santa Maria, Cal... . . “Robert Grogan. .... 1963, Jan. 
Santa Monica, Cal. . . . ‘John Jalili. ....... 1984, Dec, 
Santa Rosa, Cal... .. *Kenneth Blackman. . . 1969, July 
Sarasota, Fla....... *Kenneth Thompson . . 1950, 
Savannah, Ga....... “Arthur A. Mendonsa . . 1962, 
Schenectady, N.Y. .. . Karen Johnson,D.... 1987, Nov. 
Scottsdale, Ariz... . . . “Roy Pederson ..... 1980, Mar. 
Scranton,Pa. ...... James McNulty, D. 1985, Nov. 
Seattle, Wash....... Charles Royer,D .. .. 1985, Nov. 
Shaker Heights, Oh. . . Stephen Alfred, N-P. . . 1987, Nov. 
Sheboygan, Wis. . . . . Richard Schneider, N-P. 1989, Apr. 
Shreveport,La...... John Hussey,D.... . 1986, Sept. 
Simi Valley, Cal... . . *Lin Koester... .... 1979, Sept. 
Sioux City,la,...... *J.R. Castner... ... 1982, Sept. 
Sioux Falls, S.D...... Joe Cooper,R...... 1989, Apr. 
“Robert epoey RS athoe 1979, Jan. 
. Eugene Brune,D .... 1985, Nov. 
Roger Parent,D..... 1987, Nov. 
. Herbert Cranton, N-P. . 1986, Apr. 


. *Robert Block . 
. “Patricia Thompson 
. "Wayne Bowers . 
"Terry Novak ... 











Spo : 

Springfi field, eae ee ates J. usd eer age R . 1987, Apr, 
» Springfield, Mass .. . . Richard Neal....... 1985, Nov. 

Springfield, Mo... ... *Don G. Beach ere A 1971, Oct. 
Springfield, Oh. ..... *Thomas Bay ...... 1978, 
Sprinofield, Ore... . . "Steven Burkett AS ee 1980, Feb, 
Stamford, Conn... .. . Thom Seriana,D ... . 1985, Nov. 
Sterling Hts., Mich. . . . “Barry Feldman... .. 1982, Nov. 
Stillwater, Okla... ... eon Weinaug...... 1983, Apr. 
Stockton, Cal... .... S.E. Griffith. ...... 1984, Dec. 
Stratford, Conn... .. . “Ronald Owens... . . 1984, July 
Suffolk, Va......... “John Rowe Jr... ... 1981, Mar. ~ 
Sunnyvale, Cal... ... *Thomas Lewcock .. . 1980, Apr. 
Syracuse, N.Y... 2... Lee Alexander,D .. . . 1985, Nov. 
Tacoma, Wash... .. - “Erling O, Mork ....°. 1975, June 
Tallahassee, Fla, .... *Daniel A. Kieman. . . . 1974, Aug. 
Tampa, Fla........ Bob Martinez, N-P, . 1987, Mar. 
Taunton, Mass... ... . Richard Johnson, Di 1985, Nov. 
Taylor, Mich... ..... Cameron Priebe, D . 1985, Nov. 
Teaneck, NJ... 2... *Wermer H, Schmid. . . 1959, Mar, 
Tempe, Ariz........ Harry E. Mitchell, D. . . 1986, Mar. 
Temple, Tex........ *Barney Knight ..... 1978, Dec. 
Terre Haute, Ind. .. . . P, Pete Chalos,D. . . . 1987, toy 
Thornton, Col... . . Margaret Carpenter, N- P1987, Nov. 
Thousand Oaks, Cal... "Grant Brimhall..... 1978, Jan. 
Titusville, Fla... ee “Norman Hickey... . . 1974, June 
Toledo, Oh, *CLESRISCL iy es a ss 1985, May 
Topeka, Kan. Douglas Wright, N-P . . 1989, Apr. 
Torrance, Cal ~ *Leroy J. Jackson. . . . 1983, Jan. 
Trenton, N.J. . . Arthur Holland, N-P. . . 1986, May 
Troy, Mich. . . . . “Frank Gerstenecker . 1970, Feb. 
Troy, N.Y... . . . “John P. Buckley . . 1972, June 
Tucson, Ariz... . . *Joel Valdez Been lS 1974, May 
Tulsa, Okla. . . Terry Young ais 
Tuscaloosa, Ala... . . . Alvin DuPont, 
WyVlOr Rex ia s cana *Gary Gwyn 
Union Gity, NJ... . William Musto, Dy. . . . 1986, May 
Univ. City, Mo... 6. 2. *Frank Ollendorff . . . . 1980, Mar. 
pelea Cel tn oh Sian caeeeeaeee aitae biog June 

ipper Ar| in, *Ri ‘ve ete eee 984, Aug. 
Urbana, Ill. . » . Joffrey Markland, RR. . . 1989, Apr. 
HGR NY SOR ‘Louis La Polla,R . .. . 1985, Nov. 
Vallejo, Cal. 2... es *Ted McDonell. . ... . 1979, Jan. 
Vancouver, Wash. . . “Paul Grattet....... 1980, Aug. 
Victoria, Tex... ..... “James J. cae 1980, June 
Vineland, sel Rsvateecat James E, Romano, R. . 1988, May 

. . “Thomas 1 


Pack Smith Jr... 
Dunn 





Francis X. Flaherty, D. - 
- Marion Barry,D..... 





Wash, D.C... 











City Name Term 
Waterbury, Conn... . . Edward Bergin, D . . 1985, Nov. 
Waterloo, la........ Delman 1. Bowers, . 1985, Nov. 
Waukegan, Ill... .... Robert cea . . 1989, Apr. 
Waukesha, Wis... . . . Paul Keenan, N-P.. . . 1986, Apr. 
Wausau, Wis. ..-... John Kannenberg, NP. 1986, Apr. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. . . . . James Brundahl, N-P . baa 
W. Covina, Cal. ..... *Herman Fast... ..- 1976, Aug. 
W. Hartford, Conn. . . . “vacant 
W. Haven, Gonn. .. . . once haat ache R. 1985, Nov. 
W. New York, Naboo. . . dhe Beg! - 1987, May 
WwW. Nie eee ina, a . 1986, May 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. . . SRichard ions . . . 1969, Nov. 
Westland, Mich... ... Charles Pickering Ur, : 

NEP at ae ks fee 1985, Nov. 
Westminster, Cal... .. *Chris Christiansen . . . 1983, June 
Westminster, Col... . . *Bill Christopher... . . 1978, June 
Wheaton, II... ... *. “Donald Rose...... 1980, Nov. 
Wheeling, W. Va... . . “F. Wayne Barte..... 1979, Nov. 
White Plains, N.Y... . . Alfred Del Vecchio, R. . 1985, Nov. 
Whittier, Cal... 2... "Tom Mauk ......- 1980, Sept. 
Wichita, Kan... ..... Robert Finch, act... . . 1985, Apr. 
Wichita Falls, Tex... . . ‘James Berzina.. . . . 1983, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Williamsport, 'Pa.. 1 
Wilmington, Del. . 1988, 
Wilmington, N.C.. b f 
Winston-Salem, NC. ! eon Stuart... . . 1980, 
Woonsocket, FEL tare Gaston Ayatte Jr., Dy . 1985, Nov. 
Worcester, Mass... .. *William Mulford. . . . . 1985, Feb. 
Wyoming, Mich... . . . "James Sheeran .. . . 1979, July 
Yakima, Wash... . . . . “Richard Zais Jr. . . . . 1979, Jan. 
Yonkers, NY. 2... 1. H. ; 1 Feb. 
MONG PR an cise wie ee William Althaus, PR. . 1985, Nov. 
Youngstown, Oh. ... . George Vukovich, D. . 1985, Nov. 
YurmvAdzay >. 5) 0: Philip Clark, RR... ... 1985, Dec. 
Zanesville, Oh... ... . Donald Lewis Mason, A 1987, Nov. 

Canadian Cities : 
(as of Aug, 15, 1985) 

City Name 
Calgary, Alta. .. . Ralph Klein 
Charlottetown, P.E. . Frank Moran. . . . 

Edmonton, Alta. Laurence Decore 
Fredericton, N.B Elbridge Wilkins 
Guelph, Ont... ..... Norman Jai 
Halifax,N.S... 2... Ronald Wallace . 
Hamilton, Ont... .... Robert Morrow 

eae, sir ahs Mit Legere 
Kingston, Ont... .... John Gerretsen 985, 
Kitchener, Ont... . .. oo : D 
London, Ont... ..... 985, 
Moncton, Ré Ont. Havel I MeCallion 
Hpraont = . Rideout 86, 

bs gettin Jean Aeros 

North York, Oni gare ais Mel Lastman 985, 
Oshawa; Ont... . .. . Alan Pilkey 
Ottawa, Ont... 2... Mrs. Marion Dewar . . . 1985, Nov. 
Peterborough, Ont... . Robert J. Barker... . . 1985, Nov. 
Quebee, Que... .... Jean Pelletier... . - 1985,Nov, 
Regina, Sask. ....-.. Larry Schneider... . . 1985, Oct. 
Saint John, N.B.. .-.. . ElsieWayne....... 1986, May 
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UNITED STATES POPULATION | 


Changing Population Patterns 


By John G. Keane 
Director, U.S. Bureau of the Census 


On January 1, 1985, the estimated resident population 
was 237.2 million people, a 4.7 percent increase over the 
1980 census count of 226.5 million. 

The South and West had about 90 percent of the growth 
from April 1, 1980 to July 1, 1984. Population increased 8.3 
percent in the West, 6.9 percent in the South, 0.4 percent in 
the Midwest, and 1.2 percent in the Northeast. Alaska led 
the fastest growing states with a 24.4 t gain, followed 
by Nevada, Utah, Florida, Texas, Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Wyoming. ; 

Rapid reversals also were evident; in 1983-1984, the ener- 
By-producing states of Oklahoma, Wyoming and West Vir- 
ginia were estimated to have lost population. 

Reversing a trend that appeared in the 1970s, the metro- 
politan areas are growing faster than the rest of the country. 

- Estimates show that the population grew 2.4 percent, or 4 
million, from 1980 to 1982 in metropolitan areas, and 1.9 
percent, or 1-million, in nonmetropolitan areas. While the 
annual rate for metropolitan growth remained at about 1 
percent, the annual nonmetro rate fell from 1.3 percent in 
the 1970s to just 0.8 percent. - 

A recent report on national population projections sug- 

“gests that the country will continue to grow more slowly 
and will virtually cease growing halfway through the 21st 
century. These jections assume a small rise in 
childbearing, steady increases in life expectancy, and net le- 
gal immigration that will remain at recent levels. 

; An Aging Nation 

Meanwhile, the nation’s population under age five in 1983 
was the -in 15 years. An estimated 17.8 million chil- 
dren under five were reported in 1983, up 9 percent since the 
1980 census. With the rate of childbearing nearly stable, the 
under-five growth rate is attributed almost entirely to an in- 
crease in the number of women in their prime childbearing 
years. 

Among the various population groups, the fastest growth 
was among 35 to 44 years olds. This group increased by 14.8 
percent in 1980-83 to 29.5 million and will continue to grow 
the fastest for some time. The sharpest decline, 9.9 percent, 
was among 14 to 17 years olds. © a 
- Overall, the nation’s population continues to age. The me- 
dian age in 1983 was 30.9 years, an all-time high. It is pro- 
jected to continue upward to 36.3 in 2000, to 40.8 in 2030, 
and to 42.8 years by 2080. Life expectancy is projected to 
increase from 74.3 years in 1982, to 76.7 years in 2000, and 
81 years in 2080. 

On an economic note, the ratio of the working-age popu- 
lation—those 18 to 64—to the retirement age population 
soon will begin an unprecedented decline. The nation had 
5.3 people of working age in 1982 for every person 65 or 
older. The ratio is eet to drop to 4.7 in 2000, to 2.7 in 
2030, and to 2.4 in 2080. 

: Households and Family Income 

More American women are delaying childbirth until their 
thirties. The birth rate among women 30 to 34 years old 
showed an increase between 1980 and 1983, from 60 to 69 

births per 1,000 women, while no other age group recorded 
a Gianihcant change. s 

Mothers between 30 and 44 years old were more likely 
than younger mothers to have completed at least one year of 
college, live in families with at least $25,000 annual income, 
and, if employed, hold professional jobs. . 

The Bureau reported that in March 1984, the nation had 


_ 85.4 million households, 1.5 million more than a year ear- - 


lier. The increase was about the same as in the 1970s, but 
_ sharply higher than the 391,000 recorded during the 1982-83 
Tecession. 


Families accounted for 73 percent of all households, just 
slightly lower than in 1980. One out of every four house- 
_ holds added since 1980 was a family with no husband pres- 
_ ent. In 1984, there were 50,1 million family households with 
_ married couples, 9.9 million with female householders (no 
_ husband present), and 2 million with male householders (no 





wife present). The average number of people per household 
fell to a new low of 2.71 in 1984, resuming a decline that 
began in the mid-1960s. : 

In looking at the economic aspects of family households, 
a Census Bureau study found that in 1981, wives were the 
main breadwinners among 6 million couples, or 12 percent - 
of all couples. The wife was the sole provider for about two 
million of these couples. While the study found that wives 
who outearned their husbands, in general, were highly 


» educated—25 percent had four or more years of college— 


the wife often became the primary breadwinner because of 
the husband’s employment difficulties. 

The latest data released by the Bureau showed that full- 
time working couples earned an average of $34,560 in 1981. 
Wives working full-time averaged $13,070 compared with 
$23,800 for. husbands. And the study found that 55 mie ; 
of all working wives had at least one child under age 18. 

Household income after taxes averaged $18,910 in 1982, a 
gain of 1.7 percent over 1981 after adjustment for inflation. 
The increase in after-tax income followed a 2.6 percent de- 


- cline between 1980 and 1981. The report attributed the gain 
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to the federal income tax reductions resulting from the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, since there was little 
change in household income before taxes. The study found 
that for the three out of four households that paid a federal 
income tax, the average tax was $4,270. 

Real median family income in 1983 increased 1.6 pecent 
over the 1982 figure to $24,580, the first increase in four 
years. The growth in family income reversed declines in the 
three previous years, the largest being a 5.5 percent drop in 
1979-80. : 

Over 35 Million Live in Poverty 

The poverty rate of 15.2 percent was not significantly 
changed from 1982, but there was some evidence of an in- 
crease in total persons in poverty—35.3 million in 1983 
compared with 34.4 million in 1982. The average unemploy- « 
ment rate in 1983 was 9.6 percent, about the same as the. 
previous year. 

During the year, the Bureau issued estimates of the num- 
ber of people in poverty if one were to include the value of — 
selected noncash benefits. When dollar values are assigned 
to noncash benefits such as food stamps, school lunches, 
public housing, Medicaid, and Medicare, estimates of the 
poverty population are lower than the offical figures. 

The valuation of noncash benefits would lower the pov- 
erty estimates by a greater extent for groups most likely to 
receive the benefits. These groups include blacks, the elderly, 
and persons in female-maintained families. The largest rela- 
tive reduction occurs for persons 65 years and over, since 
nearly all of them are covered by Medicare. : 

Survey of Income and Program Participation 

During the year, the Bureau published the first results 
from the Survey of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP), which collects monthly information on income, la- 
bor force, experience, and participation in major government 
programs. The first broek presents average monthly data for 
the third quarter of 1983, and showed that about 30 percent 
of the 224.3 million people living in non-farm households 
took part in programs ranging from Social Security to assist- 
ance programs such as Medicaid and food stamps, 

The two largest means-tested programs (in which recipi- 
ents must demonstrate some level of need) were food 
—— for 18.7 nae ae and eae, covers th Pe 

ion persons, The two largest programs (which are not 
means-tested) are Social Security, whose benefits went to 
31.7 million persons, and Medicare, which covered some 


26.7 million. 
Foreign-Born Residents 
The Bureau counted just over 14 million foreign-born res- 
oro in the 1980 census, an increase of 4.4 million from 
Of the recent arrivals, 1.3 came from Latin America and 
1.2 million from Asia, More than half the newcomers from 
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Latin America arrived from Mexico. The Bureau found 
2,199,221 residents of the U.S. who were born in Mexico. A 
distant second on the list of homelands was Germany 
(849,384 residents), followed by Canada, Italy, and Pe: 
Most residents born in Vietnam (231,120), Laos (54,881), 
and Cambodia (20,175) arrived in the U.S. from 1975 to 
1980, as was the case for one-third of the residents born in 
Mexico. 

For the first time in a census, Asian Indians were counted 
as a separate group. They numbered 387,223, or 11.2 per- 
cent of the total Asian population. : 

The census found that 25 Asian and Pacific Islander 
groups were primarily concentrated in the West, although 
there were substantial numbers in New York and New Jer- 


sey. 

The. 1980 census data concerning people born in 163 
countries indicated that the foreign-born are similar to na- 
tive-born Americans in regard to college education and pro- 
fessional occupations. About 16 percent of each group 25 
years and over were college graduates. And about 12 per- 
cent of employed persons in each group were in professional 
positions. 

Median household income for the foreign-born was 
$14,588 compared with $17,010 for the U.S.-born. However, 
there were sharp variations by country of birth, such as In- 
dia, $25,644; Iran, $11,344; and Nigeria, $6,927. 


Population — Patterns; 1790-1982; Projections 


1990 Census 


The Census Bureau already is laying the founda- 
tion for the 1990 decennial census, which will mark the 
200th anniversary of the Nation’s first census. Test cen- 
suses have been completed in two cities, and additional 
ones will be conducted in other areas during the next 
few years. 

The Census Bureau is trying out a number of innova- 
tions, including increased automation, improved man- 
agement and training of temporary workers, specific 
techniques for achieving the most complete counts pos- 
a and public information programs tailored to spe- 


ic groups. 

At the same time, census planners face the problem 
of balancing the growing needs of an information- 
hungry society with the demands involved in acquiring 
more information. 

Readers with suggestions and comments about the 


chi 
Census, Room 3049-3, Washington, D.C. 20233. 





Resident Population by Sex, Race, Residence, and Median Age: 1790 to 1982 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (thousands, except as indicated) 


Date fda oat ly [ All a 

Male patie Pelcack Other i Urban Rural | races White Black 
Contermi US." 
1790 (Aug. 2)... NA NA 3,172 19.3 202 83,728 NA NA NA 
1810 (Aug. 6 NA NA 5,862 1378 ~ 19.0 NA 525 6,714 NA 16.0 NA 
1820 (Aug. 7) 4897 4,742 7867 1,772 18.4 NA 693 8,945 16.7 16.5 17.2 
1840 (June 1 8689 8381 14,196 2,874 16.8 NA 1,845 15,224 17.8 179 17.3. 
1860 (June 1). 16,085 15,358 923 4,442 144 79 6217 25,227 19.4 19.7 177 
1870 (June 1). 19,494 19,065 33,589 4,880 12.7 89 9,902 28,656 20.2 20.4 18.5 
1880 (June 1). 25,519 24,637 43,403 6,581 13.1 172 14130 36,026 20.9 21.4 18.0 
1890 (June 1). . . 32,237 30,711 55,101 7,489 11.9 358 22,106 40,841 22.0 22:5 17.8 
1900 Sine aka 38,816 37,178 8,834 11.6 351 30,160 45,835 22.9 23.4 19.4 
1920 (Jan. 1)... 53; 51,810 94,821 10,463 9.9 427 vi 51,553 25.3 25.6 22.3 
1930 (Apr.1).. . 62,137 638 110,287 11,891 9.7 597 955 53,820 26.4 26.9 23.5 
ies ‘Apr. 1)... 66,062 65,608 118,215 12,866 9.8 589 74424 57,246 - 29.0 29.5 25.3 
1950 (Apr. 1 75,187 76,139 135,150 15,045 9.9 1,131 96847 54,479 30.2 30.7 26.2 
1960 (Apr. 1 88,331 992 158,832 18,872 105 1,620 125,269 54054 295 $0.3 23.5 
1970 (Apr. 1 2 926 104,309 178,098 22581 11.1 2,557 149,325 53,887 28.0 28.9 22.4 
1980 (Apr. 1 10,053 116,493 194,811 26,631 118 5,104 051 59,495 30.0 30.9 24.9 
1981 (July 1, res 111,444 117,904 196,664 27,153 11.8 5,530 NA NA. 30.3 31.2 25.2 
1982 (July 1, 112,498 119,035 198,108 27,589 11.9 5,837 NA NA 30.6 31.5 25.5 
(NA) Not available. (1) Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. (2) The revised 1970 resident count is 203,302,031, which 
incorporates due to errors found after tabulations were beet tty sex data shown here reflect the official 
1e70/cqnss court whe te redone dala come rom he tabu count. (3) The Taco Gata shows tor Apel 2, 1900 Haverbaer 


Projections of the Total Population by Sex and Age: 1985 to 2000 _ 


Source: U:S. Bureau of the Census (thousands) 





series! series Highest series — 
Sex and age 1985 1990 2000 | 1985 1990 2000 . 1985 1990 200] 
Total population ... .| 237,366 245,507 255,638 | 238,648 249,731 267,990 | 240,364 254,686 282,339) 
MAIO Fear os Se Pere Sek 115,515 119,455 124349 116124 121,498 130,379 116,953 123,904 137,372 
Under 5 years old 9,221 8,957 7,639 9,453 9,831 9,024 9,711 10,576 10,528 
5-17 yearsold...... 595 22,707 22,966 22,671 23,077 25,465 22,815 603 27,903 
18-24 yearsold..... 14,522 12,992 12,284 14,587 13,115 12,523 14,661 13,291 12,910 
25-44 yearsold..... 544 40,248 39,417 36,680 40,594 | 40,194 36; 41,234 41,594 
45-64 yearsold..... 21,202 22,056 28,871 21,259 230 29,439 21,319 22,411 30,124 
65 old and over 11,430 12,497 13,172 11,473 12,652 18,734 11,497 12,790 14,313 
Female ao 3. ee 121,851 26,053 131,289 i 28,234 137,611 123,411 130,782 144,966 
Under 5 years old 8,790 8,538 7,284 ,009 9,369 8,601 9, 10,083 10,036 
5-17 years old. 609 21,700 21,928 21,681 22,045 24,298 21,818 22,554 26,637 
18-24 years old 14,050 12,516 11,819 14,127 12,663 12,067 14,238 12,868 12,479 
25-44 years old 36,937 40,352 ,007 ,099 40,758 39,912 37,379 41,464 41,476 
45-64 yearsold..... 23,333 24,059 30,881 23,408 24,251 1434 23,478 24,434 ao 
65 years old andover.. 17,132 18,889 20,369 17,200 19,147 21,302 17,241 19,379 
Gi) Eor. tis eects, atiows he follonang eeepc Neate yi aber mm ahem ola ales, (life 
expectancy in 2050), and ly net immigration). Lowest series: 1.6 births per woman, 76.7 years, and 250, net 
immigration. Middle series: 1.9 births per woman, 79.6 years, and 450,000 net Highest series: 2.3 births per woman, 83.3 
years, and 750,000 net immigration. migration semes: 1.9 births per woman 76.9 years. a, 
. ss ear ls 
8 Pr ae ST see 


~ AAI 





Population — Congressional Apportionment; Area; Black and Hispanic 259 
Congressional Apportionment 
1980 1970 41980 1970 1980 1970 1980 1870 1980 1970 
Ue 7 teat 2 2 Min... 8 8 ND. 1 ae go rer a ae | 1 
Alas: 1 diva Mune? 222 24 Miss.. 35 Bem. .eeet 235 Nace) 10 10 
Ariz... 95 A Ss re 10 Mee MNO, he ei 10 Okla. 6 6 Wash. 8 7 
Ark... 4 Pea) eae 6 6 Mon... -2 2 Ore... 5 4 W.Va. 4 4 
Cal... 45 43 Kan. . 5 5 Neb... 3 S3Pa. 5. kee DB WIS Sha nO 9 
Gol.) 6 ere. ee 7 Matt MEV: Se. ee + RA.. 2 2 Wy. Tuco aa 
Com. 6 6. EBS 8 BN Hay ee CR ALON 6 6 
Belen 64 ile che 2 ie NOE et 5 18280. i 2 Totals. 435 435 
Fla.. 19: 15 Md... 8 8 NM. Wes 2 Tenn, 9 8 
Ga.5 AAO Masel 41 LRP, ao Sear 39 Tex. 27 24 
Sinaia 2 — Mich. 18 19° «N.C. 11 11 Ut. 3 2 


The chief reason the Constitution provided for a census of the 
population every 10 years was to give a basis for apportionment of 
representatives among the states, This apportionment largely deter- 
mines the number of electoral votes allotted to each state. 


Under provisions of a law that became effective Nov. 15, 1941, 


apportionment of representatives is made by the method of equal 

ions. In the application of this method, the apportionment 
is made so that the average population per representative has the 
least possible variation between one state and any other. The first 
House of tatives, in 1789, had 65 members, as provided 
by the Constitution. As the population grew, the number of repre- 
sentatives was increased but the total membership has been fixed at 
435 since the apportionment based on the 1910 census. 


U.S. Area and Population: 1790 to 1980 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 





Area (square miles) 
3,618,770 3,539,289 
3,618,770 3,536,855 
3,618,770 3,540,911 
618, 3,552,206 
3,618,770 3,554,608 
3,618,770 3,551,608 
: 618,770 931 
4 618,770 3,547,045 
x 3,618,770 3,547,314 
3,612,299 3,540,705 
: 3,612,299 3,540,705 - 
3,612,299 3,540,705 
021,295 2,969,640 
2,991,655 *2,940,042 
792,552 1,749,462 
1,792,552 1,749,462 
1,792,552 1,749,462 
1,722,685 1,681,628 
891,364 864,746 
1790 891,364 864,746 
Is 2 aun exactly 1 
not 
Population density figu 
jurisdiction on date in question, 
_ 1870, for example, Alaska was not covered by the census. 


39,818,449 for the 1870 


Population 
Per increase over 
, sq, mile census 

Water Number of land % 
79,481 545,805 64.0 23,243,774 811.4 
81,915 203,302,031 57.5 23978856 13.4 
77,859 179,323,175 50.6 27,997,377 185 
66,564 151,325,798 426 19,161,229 145 
64,162 132,164,569 37.2 8,961,945 7.3 
67,162 123,202,624 34,7 17,181,087 162 
71 106,021,537 29.9 13,793,041 15.0 
71,725 2,228,496 26.0 16,016,328 21.0 
71,456 76,212,168 21.6 13,232,402 21.0 
71,594 62,979,766 178 12,790,557 25.5 
71,594 50,189,209 +42 11,630,838 30.2 
71,594 38,558,371 10.9 7,115,050 226 
51,655 31,443, 10.6 8,251,445 35.6 
51,613 23,191,876 79 6,122,423 35.9 
090 7,069, 9.8 4,203,433 32.7 
43,090 12,866,020 74 3,227,567 33.5 
43,090 9,638, 5.5 2,398,572 33.1 
40,857 7,239,881 43 1,931,398 36.4 
26,618 5,308,483 6.1 1,379,269 35.1 
26,618 3,929,214 45 — _ 


f Sori abl ghotnecsummsetbie rag Sedat haors ih mdted shtueral Polen ugedidcd lager bedankt ; 


years. . 
given for various years represent the area within the boundaries of the United States which was under the 
ion, including in some cases considerable areas not orcanized or settled and not covered by the census. In 


undernumeration in the Souther states. On the basis 


population includes adjustments for in. 2 
of the revised figure, the population increased by 8,375,128, or 26.6 percent between 1860 and 1870, and by 10,370,760, or 26.1 


percent between 1870 and 1880. 





Black and Hispanic Population by States 


Source: U.S, Burcaw of the Census (1980) 








Black Hispanic Hispanic 
1,238,241 99,134 57,419 
3,128 5, 847 
958,150 64,746 153,961 
221,279 141,043 19,707 
1,199,023 440 426 
53,344 32,123 4,023 
887,206 24,731 34,077 
514,276 F 2,985,824 
1,786 9,974 60,302 - 
390 , 3,304 
79,868 

3,990 5,587 120,016 
925,066 883 707 
24,020 477,222 972 
006 1,659,300 24,499 

1,31 oped 56,667 14,608,673 


* Ls 
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U.S. Population by Official 
; (Members of the Armed Forces overseas or 
State 1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 
Ala... sie 1,250 9,046 127,901 309,527 590,756 771,623 964,201 996,992 1,262, 
ag SAI Seen tats, CM aon aera 2G fe costes pS Cy eM pi ents 33,426 
Ark. . ; eas 1,062 14273 930388 97,674 209,897 435,450 484,471 802,525 
Cal... Be a edit deadly a vue “92,597 879,994. 560,247 864,894 
Col. . 39864 194,327 
Conn. : 537,454 622,700 
Del. . ; 125,015 146,608 
D.C... 131,700 177,624 
Fla. . : 187,748 269,493 
Ga. 5% 1,184;108 1,542,180 
Ida. 14,999 32,610 
eee 2,539,891 3,077,871 
35 1104020 Vest 5 
Kan. : ee 1 2588 
Ges, ,648,690 
La. a, 720918 '939,946 
Md... 894 oea'o43 
Mass. . 1,457,351 1,783,085 
Mich. | 1,184,059 1,636,937 
Minn. ‘706 780,773 
Miss... 1922 1,131,597 
Mo... 1,721/295 2,168,380 
Mon... 20595 39,159 





141,688 189,858 214,460 244161 260,428 284874 317876 «326073 «918300 346.001 
1847199 211,149 245,562 277,676 8201823 979,906 480,565 672.0 906096 1,181,118 
340,120 589,051 959,049 1,372,612 1,918,608 2,428,021 880,735 ; 
393,751 478,103 555,500 638,829 737,967 753,419 869,039 992,622 071361 1.390750 

230,760 581,434 937,903 1,519,467 1,980,329  2,339511 2,665,260 3,198,062 







poe se = ieasine 093 52,465 90,923 
810,091 1,049,458 1,348,233 1,724,033 2,311,786 2,906,215 3,521,951 4, 

76,931 059 99 108,830 147,545 174,620 217,353 
416,115 594,398 668,507 703,708 = 705 


haooves tates 4, 
629,210 1,002,717 1,109,801 
604,215 
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: 1749 
R's 11 . 86,786 143,963 
Via. 291,948 314,120 315,098 = 330,55 332,286 
Va... 1,025,227 1,119,346 1,219,630 1,225,163 1,512,565 
MBI 5 sere! = Sesame Estsiosell = cawmneg pt oe pateese, beak rnaneas 1,201 23 75,116 
W. Va.. 224,537 302,313 442,014 = 6 
Wis. . . 30,945 305,391 775,881 Mey ag 
US... 9,638,453 12,860,702 17,063,353 23,191,876 31,443,321 36,558,371 50,189,209 


Note: Where possible, population shown is that of 1980 area of state. 
*1860 figure is for Dakota Territory; 1870 fi are for parts of Dakota Territory. (1) U.S. total includes persons (5,318 in 1830 and 6,100 
in ted0 lon public shiga tn the service of tha Ciclbod Menten ne orediees a dey regia aiviolaes x bite i 





Density of Population by States 
(Per square mile, land area only) 

State 1920 1960 1970 1980' State 1920 1960 1970 1980 State 1920 1960 1970 1980 
Ala.. 458 64.2 67.9 766 La. 396 722 81.0 945 Oh... 141.4 2366 260.0 2633 
Alas.* 0.1 0.4 05 0.7 Me. 25.7 313 321 363 Okla. 338 372 441 
Ariz. . 29 11.5 156 23.9 . Md. 1458 3135 3966 428.7 Ore. 8.2 184 21.7 274 
Ark... 33.4 34.2 43.9 Mass, 479.2 657.3 7270 7333 Pa... 1945 2514 2623 pad 
Cal... 220 1004 127.6 151.4 Mich. 63.8 137.7 1562 1626 RAI... 5664 8193 9025 
Col... 9.1 16.9 21.3 27.9 Minn. 29.5 43.1 480 5612 S.C... 852 767 85.7 eae 
Conn. 286.4 620.6 : 637.8 Miss. 386 460 469 534 S.D.. 8.3 9.0 1 
Del... 113.5 225.2 2765 307.6 Mo. 495 626 678 71.3 Tenn. 56.1 862 949 111 
D.C. . 7,292,912,523.912,401.810,1323 Mon 38 48 “4 54 Tex.. 178 42.7 
Fla.. 17.7 915 1255 180.0 Neb. 169 1864 194 205 Ut.. 65. 108 129 — 47. 
Ga... 49.3 67.8 79.0 94.1 Nev. 26 44 73 Vt... 386 420 47 
Ha”. 399 985 1196 1501 N.H 48.1 67.2 81.7 1024 Va.. 674 996 1169 134. 
Ida... 6.2 8.1 66 11.5 NJ. 420.0 9805.5 953.1 9862 Wash 203 428 5 
li... 115.7 1804 199.4 2053 N.M. 29° 78 8.4 10.7 W.Va 609 772 
Ind... 813 1288 143.9 15286 N.Y.. 2179 3506 3813 3706 Wis.. 476 726 81.1 
la... 4382 492 50.5 62.1 N.C. §2.5 93.2 1041 1204 Wy... 2.0 
Kan.. 216 266 27.5 NID..* 92 94 69 9.4 
Ky... 60.1 762 812 923 US.. °299 606 57.4 640 
*For purposes of comparison, Alaska and Hawaii included in above tabulation for 1920, even though not states then. 
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261° 
Census from 1790 to 1980 ~ 
other U.S, nationals overseas are not included. 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1946 1950 1960 1970 1980' 
1,513,401 1,828,697 2,138,093 2,348,174 2,646,248 2,832,961 3,061,743 3,266,740 3,444,354 3,693,046 
32,052 63,592 64,356 55,036 59,278 25 643 ; 401,851 
88 122,931 334,162 435,573 499,261 749,587 1,302,161 1,775,399 2,718,425 
1,128,211 1,311,564 1,574,449 1,752,204 1,854,482 1,049,387 1,909,511 1, 1,923,322 414 
1,213,398 1,485,053 2, 3,426,861 5,677,251 6,907,387 10,586,223 15,717,204 19,971,069 23,668, 
413,249 539,700 799,024 939,629 1,035,791 1,123,296 1,325,089 1,753,94 2,889,735 
746,258 420 1,114,756 1,380,631 1,606,903 1,709,242 2,007,280 2,535,234 3,032,217 3,107,564 
168,493 184,735 322 223,003 238,380 318,085 446,292 104 4,338 
230,392 278,718 331,069 437,571 486,869 663,091 602,178 763,956 432 
391,422 528,542 752,619 968,470 1,468,211 1,897,414 2,771, 4,951 6,791,418 9,747,197 
1,837,353 2,216,331 2,609,121 2,895,832 2,908,506 3,123,723 3,444,578 3,943,116 4,587,930 462,982 
aloes 154,001 191,874 255,881 368,300 770 499,794 632,772 769,913 964,691 
88,548 161,772 °325,594 431,866 032 524,873 588,637 667,191 713,015 944,127 
3,826,352 50 5,638,591 6,485,280 7,630,654 7 241 8,712,176 10,081,158 11,110,285 11,427,409 
2,192,404 2516462 2,700,876 2,930,390 3 903 3,427,796 934,224 662,4 5,195,3: 5,490,212 
1,912,297 231 2,224,771 2,404,021 2,470,939 2,621,073 2,757,537 2,825,268 2,913,808 
1,428,108 1,470,495 690,94! 1,769,257 - 999 1,801,028 1,905,299 2,178,611 2,249,071 2,264,236 
1,858,635 2,147,174 2,289,905 2,416,630 2,614,589 2,845, 2,944,806 038,156 5 
1,118,588 981,625 1,656, 798,509 2,101,593 2,363,880 2,683,516 022 r 4,206,116 
661,086 694,466 742,371 768,014 797 423 847,226 913,774 222 1,125,043" 
1,042,380 1,188,044 1,295,346 1,449,661 1,631,526 1,821,244 001 3,100,689 3,923,897 16,941 
2,238,947 805,346 3,366,416 3,852, 4,249,614 4,316,721. 4,690,514 5,148,578 5,689,170 5,737,093 
2,093,890 2,420,982 2,810,173 3,668,412 256,106 6,371,766 7,623,194 ‘ 044 
1,310,283 1,751,394 2,075,708 2,387,125 2,563,953 2,792,300 2,982,483 3,413,864 3,806,103 4,075,970 
é 1,289,600 1,551,270 1,797,114 1,790,618 2,009,821 2,183,796 2,176,914 2,178,141 2,216,994 320,693 
; 2,679,185 3,106,665 293,335 3,404,055 3,629,367 3,784,664 3,954, 4,319,813 4,677,623 4,916,766 
; 1 243,329 376,053 548,889 606 559,456 594 874,767 ; 786,690 
1,062,656 1,066,300 1,192,214 1,296,372 1,315,834 1,325,510 1,411,330 1,465,333 1,569,625 
47,355 42,335 81,875 77 407 110,247 460; 800, 
376,530 411,588 430,572- 443,083 491,524 533,242 806,921 737,681 920,610 
“ 1,444,933 883,669 2,537,167 3,155,900 4,041,334 4,160,165 835 6,086,782 7,171,112 7,365,011 
‘ 160,282 195,310 327, 360, 423,317 531,818 681,187 951 1,017; 1,303,302 
6,003,174 7,268, 9,113,614 10,385,227 12,588,066 13,479,142 14,830,192 16,782,304 18,241,391 17,558,165 
1,617,949 1,893,810 287 ©2,559,1 3,170,27 1, 061 4,556,155 5,084,411 5,881,462 
190,983 319,146 577,056 646,872 680,845 619,636 632, 617,782 652,717 
3,672,329 4,157,545 4,767,121 5,759,394 6,646,697 6,907,612 7,946,627 9,706,397 10,657,423 10,797,603 
258,657 391 1,657,155 028,283 2,336,434 2,328, f 025,487 
317,704 413,536 672,765 783,389 089,684 1,521,344 1,768,687 2,091,533 2,633,156 
5258/1 13 6,302,115 7,665,111 .8,720,017 9,631,350 9,900,180 10,498,012 11,319,366 11,800,766 1 : 
ua 542,610 604,387 13. 791, 859, 723 947,154 
3; ist" 149 1,340,316 1,515,400 1,683,724 1,738,765 1,899,804 2,117,027 2,362,594 2,590,713 3,122,717 
2 ‘348, 401,570 583, 636,547 642,961 652,740 680,514 5 } 
1,767,518 2,020,616 2,184,789 2,337,885 2,616,556 2,915,841 3,291,718 3,567, 3,926,018 4,591,120 
295,527 3,048,710 542 4,663,228 5,624,715 6,414,824 7,711,194 9,579,677 11,198,655 14,227,770- 
210,779 276,749 373,351. 449,396 507,847 550,310 688, 890,627 A 1,461,037 
343,641 956 352,428 359,611 359,231 377,747 389,881 732 41 
% 1,655,980 1,854,184 2,061,612 2,309,187 2,421,851 2,677 3,318,680 3,966,949 4,651,448 5,346,797 
ry 367, 518,103 1,141,990 1,356,621 1,563,396 1,736,191 2,376,063 2,853,214 3,413,244 4,132,353 
‘ 762,794 958, 1,221,119 1,463,701 1,729,205 1,901,974 52 1,860,421 1,744,237 1,950,186 
. 1,693,330 2,069,042 333,860 63: 2,939,006 3,1 eae 3,434,575 on vies Peas 7,821 4,705,642 
92,531 145,965 194,402 290,529 416 469,557 
R 62,979,766 76,212,168 92,228,496 106,021'587 Samanstiats 132,168,008 151,325,798 179,323,178 203,302.081 226,549,448 
‘ U.S. Center of Population, 1790-1980 
‘ 
Center of that point which may Lk rar tees ora ie scran “lb r or that point upon which the U.S. 
, would balance if it ea sieil claae wihoer wages a6 tee toedetcal tential each individual being assumed to have 
“ exert an influence on a central point point. 
e sa hacer peed infl tral proportional to his distance from that 
Year , Ne Lat, W.Long. Approximate location 
RO elcid ysle «mv nia oe 39 30 11 23 miles east of Baltimore, a 
BE SEO0 + «3.0.6 Pe) sae ae 39 6 18 miles west of Baltimore, M 
pi as en aS 39 30 40 miles northwest by west of Washington, D.C. (in Va.) 
i 39 42 16 miles east of Moorefield W. Va.’ 
&g 38 54 19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va. 
ad 39 0 16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. 
5 . 38 0 23 ries souhoast of Parkeabur, W. Va.' 
. 39 24 20 miles south by east of y 
1 . 39 i) 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, 
. 39 8 8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, Oh. (in Ky.) 
. 39 56 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind. 
. 9 36 
39 12. 
39 21 
39 45 
. 38 54 
. 38 15 
38 58 
38 47 
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- 262 Population — Metropolitan Areas 
z Metropolitan Statistical Areas: 1980 and 1970 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(MSAs over 275,000 listed by 1980 population) 





By current standards, an area qualifies for recognition as a Met- ~ counties ha strong economic and social ties to the central 
ropolitan Statistical Area (MSA) in one of two ways: if there isa county. if at aie tea nate thea con eileen opment ee 
city of at least 50,000 population; or pe apie rae certain other cogent it now is termed 

area of at leat 30,000 with total metropolitan dated itan Stat (CMSA). MSAs are defined by 
of at least 100,000 aaa England). In addi vara the Office peaarng ame mnee tae S75: June 30, 1983. 
county containing the main city, an MSA also includes other 


Percent Percent 

1970 to 4970 t0 

MSA 1980 1970 = 1980 1980 1970 1980 

New York-Northern New Jer- 657,173 525,652 25.0 

sey-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT 642,971 636,596 1.0 

GIIA <a. are as cae iat 17,539,344 18,192,819 —3.6 635,481 594, 69 

Los Anaheim-River- 616,864 606,344 7 

side, CACMSA....... 11,497,568 9,980,859 16.2 601,680 539,225 11.6 
6 County, 585,122 555,956 

1L-IN-Wt QE 7,937,326 7,778,948 2.0 576963 348,998 658 

Phiiadelphia-Wi ren- : 

ton, PA-NJ-DE-MD CMSA. 5,680,768 5,749,093 —1.2 473,454 

San _ Francisco-Oakland-San . 476538 188 
Jose, CACMSA ...... §,367,925 4,754,366 12.9 561,222 446,074 


Detroit-Ann Arbor, MICMSA. 4,752,620 4,788,369 —0.7 








Washington, DC-MO-VA |. 3250822 Sosog07 88 earns 361067 Sit 
Houston-Galveston-Brazoria, 531 537,124 —1.1 
TXOMSA ooo os ee ae 3,101,293 2,169,128 -43.0 259 528,072 —24 
Dallas-Fort Worth, TXCMSA 2,930,516 2,351,566 24.6 $14,621 413,329 5 
Cleveland-Akron-Lorain, OH 500,474 488,732 

1 oT OE ese 2,834,062 2,999,811 —5.5 151 9375628 31.6 
Miami-Fort Lauderdale, FL 479,899 359,201 33.6 

CMSA... .. “Valley, oa 2,643,981 1,887,892 40.0 iragek eee 
Pittsburgh-Beaver : f 2 

OD EENGUNOWA.,. cs) ttoce lard a, pid eee 2,423,311 2,556,029 —5.2 087 273 69.5 
St. Louis-East St. Louis-Alton, 450,449 445,589 14 
MO-ILCMSA........ 2,376,998 2,429,376 —22 443,536 376,690 17.7 

BT Ue Spyware: 2,199,531 2,089, 6.3 
Atlanta,GA...,....... 2,138,231 1,684,200 27.0 433,638 373,591 16.1 
lis-St. Paul, MN-WI. 2.137.133 1,981,951 78 430,462 036 28.1 
Seattle-Tacoma, WA CMSA . 093,112 1,836,949 13.9 540 370857 15.0 
San Diego,CA......... 1,861,846 1,357,854 37.1 421,518 851 5.2 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY- 419,750 423 10.9 

INGMSA .......... 1,660,278 1,613,414 29 19,700 315,774 
Denver-Boulder, COCMSA. 1,618,461 1,238,273 30.7 411,313 352 5.6 
Tampa-St. bra 1,613,603 1,105,553 46.0 410,088 27.0 
Milwaukee-Racine, WICMSA 1,570,275 1,574,722 —0.3 404,421 393,789 2: 
Phoenix,AZ.......... 1,509,052 971,228 55.4 089 330,234 221 

City, MO-Kansas City, 402,918 399,682 

KSCMSA nar ee. ke 1,433,458 1,373,146 44 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA 383,958 362,638 

CMSA SS Sco Sete 1,297,926 1,047,343 23.9 381,255 329,540 15.7 
New Orleans, LA ....... 1,256,256 1,099,833 14,2 375,497 347,568 
Columbus,OH......... 1,243,833 1,149,432 8.2 961 339,647 8.2 
Buffalo-Niagara “ Falls, NY 864 341,979 7.0 

MISA scare a ela 1,242,826 1,249,211 —7.9 362,346 320,079 13.2 
‘Indianapolis, IN ........ 1,166,575 1,111,352 5.0 362,086 288,643 25.4 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach- 354,156 334. 

Newport News, VA..... 1,160,311 1,058,764 9.6 347,342 291,073 19.3 
Sacramento, CA........ 1,099,814 847626 298 345,918 291,063 188 
Providence-Pawtucket-Fall 341,835 287, 18.9 

River, RI-MA CMSA .. . . 1,083,139 1,065,417 g is 4 
San Antonio, TX. ....... 1,071,954 888,179 20.7 336,410 306,785 9.7 
Hartford-New Britain-Middie- 333,079 296,061 125 

town, CTCMSA ...... 1,013,508 999,642 14 $26,228 284,632 14.5 

lotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, $23,545 290,272 115 

NG SG rie a cei Komen 971,391 840,347 15.6 652 228,515 
Rochester, NY.........- 971,230 961,516 1.0 Utica-Rome, NY $20,180 340,477 
Louisville, KY-IN. 2... 2... 956,756 906,752 55 5 $17,629 266,701 19.1 

pringfield, OH. . . . 942,083 974,927 —34. eset $312,509 296,382 
eae 913,472 834,103 9. C ae 424 235,972 314 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT 910,222 683,913 33.1. Santa Barbara-Santa 
er ER Sa oe 883, i 11.3 Lompoc, CA....... 298,694 264,324 13.0 
Oklahoma PON ba hone (eee 860,969 718,737 19.8 Appleton-Oshkosh-Neenah, 
alem- j WI. tase tehn & aheomeee 291,369 276,948 52 

High Point, NC ....... 851,851 742,984 147  Salinas-Seaside-Monterey, 

Rlay cceenecuay ti rots 650, 699,271 21.6 Pa 7 Ge oe ig ‘ospucte tyes poli 174 
MIfOU, 5 WR ea DONSACOIAAM se ves aes h 

|. Geka mnt anaes 880 811,113 8.1. McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX 283,229 181,535 

Honolulu, Hl... 0... 62,565 630, 20D Exe /PA. oy states ist ages 279,780 61 
Vi 761,311 676,351 126 RockfordIL....... 279,514 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, PA. 728, 696,078 4.7 INS o> ‘aly dtr 276, A78 

i ede ereen ecdinsuiel 722,252 612,585 17.9 Evansville, IN-KY ....... 276,252 254,515 8.5 
Orientigs IS es) oo relies 700, 453,270 64.4 OR 2c 275,226 215401 278 
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_ » Population of U.S. Cities 
Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census (100 most populated cities ranked by July 1, 1982 estimates) 
Rank 1982 1980 1970 1960 1850 1900 1850 
1 7,895,563 7,781,984 7,891,957 3,437,202 696,115 
2 2,811,801 2,479,015 1,970,358 102,479 1,610 
3 3,369, 550,404 3,620,962 1,698,575 29,963 
4 1,233,535 938,219 596,163 023 2,396 
5 1,949,996 2,002,512 2,071,605 1,293,697 121,376 
6 1,514,063 1,670,144 1,849,568 285,704 21,019 
rf 844,401 679,684 434,462 42,638 eee 
8 697,471 573,224 334,387 17,700 bir’ 
9 584,303 439,170 106,818 5, ee 
10 654,153 587, 442 53,321 3,488 
Wi 630,58 294,194 248,034 39,306 paw 
12 905,787 939,024 949,708 508, 169,054 
13 736, 476,258 427,173 169,164 8,091 
14 715,674 740,316 5,357 342,782 34,776 
16 459,913 204,196 95,280 21 es 
16 497,524 396,000 102,320 8,841 
17 763, 802,178 278,718 40,001 
18 717,372 741,324 392 285,315 20,061 
19 025 471,316 375,901 25,560 17,862 
20 593,471 627, 570,445 287,104 116,375 
21 641,071 697,197 801,444 196,881 
22 750,879 876,050 914,808 381,768 17,034 
23 265 201,030 204,517 F 1,045 
24 514,678 493,887 415,786 133,859 set 
25 530,831. 557,087 467,591 80,67 ee 
26 426,029 170,874 174,307 80,865 10,165 
27 330 475,539 622 163,7: ee 
28 322,261 276,687 130,485 15. 
29 622,236 750,026 196 575 77,860 
30 495,039 455 331,314 89,872 2572 © 
31. 368,164 324,253 243,504 10,037 Os 
32 ,089 332 676806 321,616 46,601 
33 455 356,268 278,778 f aie 
34 334,859 291,688 249,276 1,681 Phy’ 
35 453,514 502,550 998 902 115,435 
36 330,350 261,685° 182,740 1,390 Rats 
37 358,879 344,168 © 250,767 2,252 ‘eae 
38 434,400 482,872 521,718 202,718 ae 
39 539 186,545 132, 22. 629 
40 379,967 372,676 373,628 90,426 ae 
41 165,921 152,419 125,629 11,2698 3,905 
- 42 933 212,892 / 7,531 re 
43 383,062 . 318,003 303,616 131,822 3,829 
44 462,768 532,759 580,132 352,387 42,261 
45 361,561 367,548 575 66, ee 
46 244,501 201,189 96,315 6 Td 
47 346,929 301,598 251,17 102 ahh 
480 241,420 201,564 134,042 18,081 1,065 
49 381,930 405,220 778 246,070 38,894 
50 361,706 639 369,129 204,731 43,194 
51 276,554 698 24,671 Rae 
52 257,105 191,667 137,572 29,282 6,620 
53 300,910 340,887 38,415 Yitnd 
54 172,106 8,091 5 apa OA 
55 277,714 274,970 124,681 15,839 Vee 
56 ~ 909,866 313,411 311,349 163,065 1,112 
57 307,951 869 213,513 46,624 14,326 
58 204,525 167,690 287 4,708 : 
59 165,655 133,929 91,669 12,470 woe 
60 011 318,611 488 162,608 36,403 
61 216,159 181,298 96,738 1,575 bats 
62 135,517 70,194 45,472 21,085 a 
63 5,425 351 274,605 42,728 3,266 
64 166,408 104,184 14, 1,456 rah 
«65 260,350 276,101 299,017 206,433 6,856 
66 249,332 219,958 230,310 85,050 27,570 
67 155,710 100,350 45,533 4,933 Ps 
68 182,064 . 164,372 127,206 16,013 1,728 
69 108,137 62,810 534 26,369 8,159 
70 190,026 194,856 129,009 38,469 20,515 
71 153,968 144,422 98,271 7AI6 1,681 
72 ~ 48,081 44,237 11,254 =< ee. 
73 204,297 190,634 152,798 47,931 pea 
_ 74 201,404 208,982 177,965 62,139 i 
75 243,023 872 ~ 85,333 10,977 
76 74,974 48,548 11,421 202 ee 
7? 229 44,775 7,692 1,079 Tee 
3 a 
80 787 405 24,624 Sc, Sy 
81 149,518 128,521 884 ' 40,169 ove 
82 149,101 126,691 71,747 or ‘ee 
83 115,960 11,492 5,237 ates: 
84 174,587. 111,827 124,769 » 2,076 
85 155,028 16,779 79,611 17,614 9,621 
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City Population by Race and Spanish Origin 


1980 


170,876 
170,616 
171,300 


155, 
161,134 


1970 


140,089 
171,809 
170,516 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
This table presents a summary of the final re er a 
Counts of the population by race as well as Spanish origin in table are provisional 
Am.indian 
Total White Biack Eskimo & 
Aleut. 
Albuquerque, NM 331,767 268,731 8,361 7,341 
Atlanta, GA 425,022 137,878 282,912 422 
Austin, TX 345,496 261,166 42,118 1,003 
Ba e, MD 786,775 345,113 431,151 2,108 
Bi am, 284,413 124,730 58,223 185 
994 3; 126,229 1,302 
Buffalo, NY 357,870 252,365 95,116 2,383 
Charlotte, NC 314,44 211,980 627 1,039 
IL 3,005,072 1,490,217 1,197,000 6,072 
Cincinnati, OH 385, if 30,467 425 
, 573 251,347 1,094 
Columbus, OH 564,871 430,678 124,880 924 
Dalias, 904,078 555,270 0594 3,732 
Denver, CO 492,365 367, 59,252 3,847 
Detroit, Mi 1,203,339 413,730 758,939 3,420 
El Paso, TX 425,259 249,214 13,466 1,251 
Fort Worth, TX 385,164 428 87,723 1,227 
Honolulu, Hi (county) 762,874 252,293 16,831 2,182 
* 1,595,138 977,530 440,257 228 
indianapolis, IN 700,807 540,294 152,626 994 
Jacksonville, FL 540,92: 394,734 137,324 1,198 
, MO 448,159 312,836 122,699 1,622 
Long CA 361,334 953 40,732 2,982 
CA 2,966,850 1,816,683 16,595 
Louisville, KY 298,451 212,102 , 336 
Memphis, TN 646,356 789 307,702 530 
Miami, FL ‘ 346,865 069 87,110 329 
Milwaukee, WI 636,212 620 146,940 5,018 
Mini s 370,951 323,832 R 8,932 
Davidson, TN 455,651 344 105,942 529 
New Orleans, §57,515 236,967 308,136 524 
New York, NY 7,071,639 293,695 1,784,124 11,824 
, 329,2 101,417 191,743 551 
Norfolk, VA 266,979 162,300 93,987 885 
Oakiand, 339,3: 129, 159,234 2,199 
Oklahoma City, OK 403,213 322,374 702 10,405 
, NE 314,255 266,070 37,852 1,792 
Philadelphia, PA 1,688,210 , 983, 878 2,325 
Pitsburgh, PA joo'oae sieges «104 813 ne 4) 
Ponend © 366,383 316,993 27,734 3,526 
. 275,741 186,477 3,322 
St. Louis, 453, 242,576 206,386 642 
St Paul, 270,230 243 13 2,538 
_ San Antonio, TX 785,880 617,636 57,654 1,782 
San Diego, CA 875,538 666,829 77,700 5,065 
San Fi CA. 678; 86,414 ' 3,548 
San Jose, CA 629, 470,013 29,157 4,826 
ieee a 
ampa, F B 

Toledo, OH 635 3, 61,750 661 
Tucson, 330,537 270,188 12,301 4,341 
Tulsa, OK 960,919 298,114 42,594 13,740 
Virginia Beach, VA 262,199 226,788 26,291 633 
, DC 333 171,796 448,229 1,031 
235,818 . 30,200 2,579 


Schad othr Atlas Pacts Uearvigr ones ant inkipaacioae oeneine 


(2) Persone of Spans org may be of any race. 


1960 
84,332 


1900 1850 
19,164 1,625 
36,848 oe 


ig 
yee 22,271 


1181421 17,049 
10,035 r? 


atic const Boe ties ver 250 /00%), clanaltiod by Eee it Soe eee 


Spanish 
origin? 
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Population — Immigration by Country - 265 





Immigration by Country of Last Residence 1820-1984 


"Source: U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service (thousands) 





Total Total ‘Total Percent 
Country 1820- 1961- 1971- 1820- 1961- 1971- 
= 1984 1970 1880 1979 1980 1981 1982 i983 1984 1984 1970 1980 
Allcountries*.. 51,951 3,321.7 4,493.3 460.3 530.6 596.6 594.1 559.8 543.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| Europe........ 36,605 1,1234 8003 642 721. 66.7 69.2 589 699 705 338 17.8 
He Austriat: «9. es 4955 20.6 95.05 04 04° °03 04 04 ge 6 2 
Hee PUNGOLY: «sie. 2 ae 54 66 05 08 06 06 O06 0&5 = 2 at 
ie Belgium... ... 206 9.2 5462 06-164 A OS 06s 05.) 0.865. oe at 
Czechoslovakia . . 143 3.3 Ci 05.) tart Oaer 1009-07. 3.34 4 
Denmark ...... 368 9.2 AA AO4 OS ON 20.5°- 206 05... Perea 
Finland ....... 36 42 PPh OS: 04" OS 09-7. 09.2) 0.25) 74 3 | 
France ........ 764 45.2 END TE ES CP aderse A (MCaer A aati Wt: ROR Hye Cea 
Germany"... . .. 7,021. 190.8 Ag CO. S68 67). 72 294. 185" Stwhe 
Great Britain? . . . 5,025. 2145 187.4 155 155 -150 145 148 165 97 65 3.1 
fmerGreace c/s... 680 86.0 SOA 659 47) FAae 85 30 238°: 137 Leet 84 
fee ireland: dc... 5... 4,696 375 Ten 08. “1004 Ren09 ti” tt 800 1 3 
Maly: eee 5323 2141 1294 60 55 47 36 32 63 102 64. 29 
' Netherlands .... 367 30.6 (OTIS = AD eT Oe ete 18) 27 A Pere? 
lm Norway... . .... 859 156 2300S 04 204 OS 003" O40: O40 47. bre 
-Poland'....... 548 53.5 972.039: ay, 600. 58 6407.2 I 16 8 
Portugal....... 478 76) eNO tel) Seat Or 585. 82° 6B 95 28.589 
Spain sae. ko. 272 ——s« 447 S035 8.95. HOM 4 eretG 8 OD.) Bre Bes Be 
Sweden....... 1,278 17.4 G62 N08 0687-08409 O09) s 1a: 25° oxy 
Switzerland... . . 353 18.5 BA 208 Oe De 06 OF 18 08: * 7 ee 
BESS iyo. ss: 3,419 23 389 19 105 9<2 155 52 33 66 4 a) 
‘Yugoslavia... . . 123 20.4 S0Ge FO Pair OO ss aS NA LAs Ok ee Ggctey 
~ _ Other Europe. . . . 323 47 {B18 2B oFo6 (99 26). SA NGe ot 4 
alates wise SSRN 4,377 427.8 1,588.2 183.0 236.1 264.3 313.3 277.7 247.8 84 129 35.3 
ie chine’. 703 348 1244 123 277 258 37.0 425 291 14 10 28 
HongKong... .. 231 700. AISA" 168 894.41. 50 59129" 2 4) 28-026 
MGA nS chs) #298 27.2 164.0 186 226 215 217.255 236 6 8 36 
Wari cine as 8 102 10.3 453. 83 104 11.1 103 112 11.1 2).d=ar NTO 
Ce Eee 5107 29.6 S77) ARS 8S S44 SR AT 22! BPs a8 

ee dapan . sa as : 3432 40.0 406° 45 --490'69°9. 39 944.45 B12 AN 
mee Jordans. 5 3 ne 56 11.7 27 S21 So a SOs 29 & OT OO) A AA 
Korea. ... 2... 439 345 2677 28.7 323 827 317 333 $25 929 10 60 
Lebanon ...... 76 15.2 414 48 41 #40 35 29 30 4 Bhs ES 
Philippines... . . 50651 98.4 355.0 408 423 4388 45.1 415 470 13 30 7.9 
Turkey ..... Se 399 104 sy 1S Bee as USO any yon Bi ote es 
Vietnam....... 7370 43 1728 191 435 556 726 876 258 7 3.8 
| OtherAsia..... 516 367 1764 203 361 51.7 733 650 509 1.0 3.9 
America........ 10,305 1,716.4 1,982.8 197.1 204.5 246.3 193.5 2046 208.1 198 517 441 
_Argentina...... 408 ~~ 49.7 BOON Se ee ae et 20 ego: 4 7 
Brazier e. 29.3 AROt S76" 4:6 OS 45 115-92 4 


*67 
4188 413.3 1698 20.2 136 112 108 11.4 15,7 
72.0 7.3 105 113 103 86 97 109 
Duan) site \- $88 2085 2648 140 15.17 109 82 90 57 
*333 93.3 148.0 17.5 172 182 17.5 2214 23.2 


© 
— 

Ce ey alfa dead Vd Scare etree 
Noman woanboan su 
a 
© 


as 


E i 2a te 114 «368 501 44 61 51 41 42 42 


A 

4 

4 

e 

& 
2 1.1 
El Salvador. . . : *89 15.0 345 45 61 82 71 86 88 A 8 
; Guatemala... .. 64 15.9 260 26 38 39 36 41 4.0 Fi | & 
OI. os ae *129 34.5 563" 6.1 65°" 67 88°" 84 9-96 Ce 1.3 
‘Honduras...... 52 15.7 174.25 26 24 32 36. -34 A A 
me cMexico.. 2... 2507 4539 6404 525 56.7 1013 561 591 578 48 13. 14.3 
mr Panama... .:. 68 19.4 234 35 36 46 33 25 32 “L 6 5 
at 19.1 291 40 40 47 42 44 43 Jj 6 6 
s, 1339 2719 335 345 375 329 338 299 20 40 6.4 
A 106.2. 1259 164 19.0 175 215 202 229 13 32 28 
- 29.0 80.7 11.2 140 150 143 154 13.6 4 8 18 
19.6 2O8s ee.  22ia~ 19) 20° ADF 523, 2 6 5 
Ste SATA 24 AP 23) AB AT 18 6 2 4 
a Pees TP RI at Sa ar Ue | Stet | ema nee 
. (1) 1938-1945, Austria included with Germany; 1899-1919, Poland included with 
1 cluded with 


952, includes data for United not Hokie 
957, includes Taiwan. (5) Prior to 1951, included with “Other Rank 
ee eer ree Ot ete Ua even con. (2) Prior oo 1061, Incacied “Other 
* Indies”. (10) Data on immigration by country of residence for 1980-1983 are not 





266 bese Population — Poverty 





Poverty by Family Status, Sex, and Race 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports 
; By thousands 





1983 1982 1979 1978 
No.* %? No.’ Yo? No.* %* No.' Yo? 
Totalpoor......... tne eene 35,266 15.2 34,398 15.0 26,072 = 11.7 24,497 11.4 
MERANIIOD 205 5S Keer 27,804 13.8 27,349 13.6 19,964 102 19,062 10.0 
Ciariree ss nubs eke cae 7,641 12.3 7,512 12.2 5,461 9.2 5,280 9.1 
Related children ........... 13,326 21.7 13,139 213 9,993 16.0- 9,722 15.7 
Other relatives... ........4. 6,837 8.8 6,698 8.7 4,509 6.1 4,059 5.7 
Unrelated individuals 6832 23.4 - 6458 23.1 5,743 21.9 5,435 22.4 
in femaie-head families ....... 12,020 40.2 11,701 40.6 10,563. 349 9,269 35.6 
RABEUNS Sci ks prc eee cade oes 3,557 36.0 3434 «= 36.3 2816 304 2,654 31.4 
Related children .....,..... 6,709 55.4 6696 56.0 4358 486 5,687 50.6 
Other relatives ............ 1,755 -224 1,571 21.2 3.389 169 928 14.6 
Unrelated female individuals 4213 262 4110 266 1972 26.0 3,611 26.0 
15,784 9.2 - 15,649 9.1 9,400 63 9,793 5.9 
A 78 4,079 79 2.645 5.5 2,626 5.3 
6617- 13.4 6443 13.0 5,635 85 4,035 79 
5,083 7.3 5,127 7.3 1,120 5.1 3,131 48 
Unrelated male individuals . 2,619 19.9 2,347 18.8 3,771 16.9 1,824 17.1 
Total white poor ............ 12.1 23,517 120 17,214 9.0 16,259 87 
In families. Teg TA EON Sn an 18,269 10.4 18,015 10.6 12,495 74 12,050 7.3 
Head Cis illness 5,223 9.7 5.118 9.6 - 3,581 6.9 3,523 
EOmal@.55. mie 5 eaters neat 1,920 283 1813 27.9 1,350 223 1,391 23.5 
Related children ........... 8,456 16.9 8,282 16.5 5,909 11.4 5,674 11.0 
Other relatives ........,.... 4,590 6.8 4,615 6.9 3,006 47 2,852 45 
Unrelated individuals 5,291 20.9 5,044 20.7 4452 197 4,208 19.8 
Total black poor ...........+. )885 35.7 9,697 35.6 8,050 8631.0 7,625 
Al ne AOE CRORE NOE on” Pas 8,381 34.7 8355 349 6,800 30.0 6,493 29.5 
SRS eRe core a 2,162 32.4 2,158 33.0 1,722 278 1,622 27.5 
Female. co f5.5 05 tid aac ah A 545 53.8 1535 56.2 1,234 49.4 4,208 50.6 
Related children ........... 4258 463 4,388 47.3 3,745 408 3,781 41.2 
Other relatives ............ 1,961 23.7 1809 222 1,333 182 1 15.7 
Unrelated individuals 334 © «40.8 1,229 403 1,168 37.3 1,132 38.6 


1 
' Beginning in 1979, total includes members of unrelated subfamilies not shown separately. For earlier years, unrelated subfamily members 
are included in the “in family ” category. 
? Percent of total Scalationt ii ther posers] calgary who fell below poverty level. For example, of all black female heads of households in 
1978, 50.6% were poor. 


Poverty Level by Family Size 1982, 1983 
By thousands 


1983 1982 ‘ 1983 1982 

HDONSONG 236 css. a Ser geie ade $5,061 $ 4,901 S,OGISONS'. "3.2 sone mats $7,983 $ 7,693 
Under € WO VERS) =. Bola ier 5,180 5,019 WROTGONS 2). cat ats 10,178 9,862 
65 years andover....... 4,775 4,626 5 persenein.. Sats cei ys 12,049 11,684 
SPSS Ns ses ae ae 6,483 6,281 6 Persons <. 2.52.1 ote eee 13, 13,207 
Householder under 65 years. 6,697 6,487 7 PRISONS sive Soe oe 15,500 15,036 
Householder 65 years and Bi P@rSONG: 2)... cvs. «v's 5 feee 17,170 16,719 

CUBES nes Sila ante eae 6,023 5,836 9 persons ormore........ 20,31 19, 





+ $11,629 $20,060 $29,204 824 i 47 114 17.1 24.4 42.7 15.8 
12,878 21,288 30,255 42,915 2 52 15 172 242 420 158 
p 12,000 20,120 32,011 52,712 3.6 88 - 156 253 46.8 17.0 
Black -. 5915 11,025 18,300 29,100 47,610 37 90 159 255 45.9 
Region a } 
Northeast........:. $12,580 $22,000 $31,325 $43,887 $70,226 48 115 176 246 416 1 
North Central... .. 2. , 12,000 20,484 29,200 41,000 64,200 48 115 174 243 419 #1 
SOR Phere hie ts as 40,600~ 18,220 27.200 39,922 65500 45 106 166 243 43.9 166 
WOE frei sa aes ne 12,306 21,000 30,100 43,862 70,000 9: 2AN2 = -37Ak 75265 424 155 
Persons Below Poverty Level, 1959-1983 - Average 
5 * cutoffs for 
Number Below Poverty Level Percent Below Poverty Level. non-farm 
¥ AN Soy Spanish All Spanish | ape cb 
ear 
races’ White Black origin? races’ White Black a eae 
1960 39.9 28.3 NA NA 22.2 178 NA 3,022 
1965 33.2 22.5 NA NA 173 483 NA NA 3,223 
1970 25.4 17.5 75 NA 12.6 9.9 33.5 NA eee 
1975 25.9 178 75 3.0 123 97 31.3 26.9 ; 
1980* 29.3 19.7 8.6 35 13.0 10.2 32.5 25.7 8,414 
1981¢ 31.8 21.6 9.2 37 14.0 114 265 9,287 
1982! ons 23.5 97 43 18 0 2 S 35.6 
23 9.8 42 


: . 29.9 a) 
-  1983¢ 2 15.2 35.7 28.4 10,1 
NA = Not Ava, Includes other races not shown separately. origin may be of (3) in 
1981, income cutoffs i i a a Se a 


Population — Family Aid eo. iors 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
Source: Office of Research and Statistics, Social Security Administration 
(thousands) 

















Total Monthly Monthly Ave. lai ; 
Assistance it en! 
Payments Recipients Per Ber 
Family Person 
$73,168 55,022 154,547 $110.82 
30, 4,644 11,026 538,99 227.04 
62,513 24,163 67,463 215,80 77.22 
34,460 63,761 127.89 
2,986,: 538,848 1,579,695 461.84 
99,017 29,208 85,194 282.51 96.85 
217,422 903 127,980 412.70 141.57 
27 9,576 26,505 237.00 
80,073 23,838 . 62,362 279.92 107.00 
239,576 103,344 281,308 19319 70.87 
189,307 ‘i 239,945 176.92 65.75 
86,414 17,719 607 406.40 131.87 
21, 18,944 256.62 
824,339 237,123 734,882 289.70 93.48 
145,694 57,070 164,546 212.74 73.79 
144,764 37,164 103,263 $24.60 116.82 
91,050 24,769 72, 306.33 105.05 
126,737 57,545 152,487 183.53 69.26 
133,196 p 200,3 168.32 55.41 
377 17,029 f 310.14 107.95 
leMaryiand. sos... 224,514 70,429 192,364 285. 97.26 
|) Massachusetts... ... 416,357 91,483 431 379.27 135.31 
1,182,177 i 751,634 393.00 125.52 
; 47,718 138,661 450.08 154.89 
56,595 51,814 151,177 91.02 31.20 
187,202 64,799 181, 240.75 
23,714 6,536 17,951 302.34 110.09 
54,328 14,213 ~ 318.54 110.54 
10,868 4,685 12,971 193.33 69.82 
23,689 7,024 18,947 281.05 104.19 
497,916 132,595 7 312.93 104.49 
43,261 17,626 48,031 204.53 75.06 
1,737,668 372 ,089,780 401.82 132.88 
152,964 69,647 174,245 183.02 73.16 
14,891 4,009 10,957 309.56 113.25 
652,861 211,418 7 257.33 75 
065 25,027 72,264 256.61 $8.87 
100,065 27,622 73,638 307.69 193,24 
733,780 194,097 579,399 315.04 105, 
67,559 15,938 15! 353.24 124.67 
75,846 49,569 © 134,145 127.51 47.12 
17,873 5,995 16,746 244.26 87.45 
81,190 58 162,625 115.92 44.33 
2 102,266 045 127.34 42.41 
53,916 12,892 38,050 348.50 118.08 
36,479 21,389 417.58 142.12 
60,449 160,809 232.32 
261,579 54,539 144,868 399.68 150.47 
§6,607 28,395 79,400 166.13 59.41 
457,114 87,799 266, 450.95 148.63 
411,181 2,954 7 315.40 121.34 
4,224 500 5,410 234.66 65.07 
63,976 54,795 183,385 97.30 29.07 
2,995 1,301 3,748 191.93 66.60 
$13,606,809 3,650,713 10,659,245 $310.60 $106.38 
Welfare Recipients and Payments, 1955-1982- 
1955, Dec. 1965,Dec. 1970, Dec. 1975, Dec. AW) ae Dec. 1981, Dec. 1982, Dec. 
2,538,000 2,087,000 2,082,000 2,333,685 1,807,776 1,678,090 1,548,741 
) $127) 003,000 $131 ‘674 ‘O00 $161,642,000 $217,002,000 $221 308,000 $231,274,000- $225,637,000 
$50, 05 $63.1 10 $77: 65 $92.99 ‘$12 $137.81 $145.69 
$62.41 $66.75 $66.78 $57.65 $48. 56 $49.03 $49.89 
. . 2,192,000 4,396,000 9,659,000 11,389,000 11,101,556 10,612,943 10,503,918 
~ $51,472,000 $144,355,000 $485,877,000 $624, 648,008" 5105, 777, 000 $1,109, 088, 000 $1,101,149 :000 
$23.50 $32.85 . $50.30 $99 61 $103, 09 $104.83 
$29.30 $34.76 $43.26 . gaaee $38.55 $36.62 $35.85 
104,000 85,100 81,000 75,31 * 
$5,803, $6,922,000 $8,446,000 $11,220,000 $16,381,000 $17,891,000 $18,689,000 
$55. $81.35 $104.35 $148. $213.23 $241. 
$69, $86.07 $89.74 2.42 $8 $82.73 
241,000 557,000 935,000 1,950,625 2,255,840 2,262,215 2,231,493 
$11,750,000 $37,035,000 $91,325,000 $279,073,000 $444,322,000 235,000 $511,114,000 
75. $66.50 $97.65 $143.07 $197.90 $214.49 7 
$60.79 $70.36 $83.98 $76. $79.36 $78.44 





Pie Dollar amounts adjusted wa represent actual earerge pe ana aot ene e value dy dollar ee 1967. OU Aaae are om of 

the public assistance programs of Old-age Assistance, to > to was transferred to t ity Ad- 
_ mination by Public Law 92-009 cctv 1/74 ne 
7 


eae 


268 U.S. Population — Places of 5,000 or More with ZIP and Area Codes 
USS. Places of 5,000 or More Population—With ZIP and Area Codes 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census; U.S. Postal Service; N.Y. Telephone Co. 





The listiogs below show the official urban population of the United States. “Urban tion” is defined as all persons 
living in (@) places of 5,000 inhabitants or more, i ated as cities, villages, boroughs (except Alaska), and towns aoe 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin), but excluding those persons living in the rural por- 
tions of extended cities; (b) unincorporated places of 5,000 inhabitants or more; and ( © other territory, incorporated or unin- 
co} » included in urbanized areas. 

G non-urban portion of an extended city contains one or more areas, each at least 5 square miles in extent and with a 

ease density of less than 100 persons per square mile. The area or areas constitute at least 25 percent of the legal city’s 

id area of a total of 25 square miles or more. 

In New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, minor civil divisions called “towns” often 
rural areas and one or more urban areas. Only the urban areas of these “towns” are included here, except in the case of 
England where entire town populations, which may include some rural population, are shown; these towns are indicated by 
italics. Boroughs in Alaska may contain one or more urban areas which are included here. Population i in Hawaii is counted 
by county subdivisions. 

(u) means place is unincorporated. 

The ZIP Code of each place appears before the name of that place, if it is obtainable. Telephone Area Code appears in paren- 
theses after the name of the state or, if a state has more than one number, after the name of the place. 

CAUTION—Where an asterisk (*) appears before the. ZIP Code, ask your local postmaster for the correct ZIP Code for a spe- 
cific address within the place listed. 


zip zip 
code Place 1980 1970 code Place 1980 1970 


Alabama (205) 36067 Prattville. .....-. 0. +. + 18,647 ive 


‘SHE 


‘ 


2g, §, 855 GE 


5, BSS 


nee 





36272 Piedmont 
35127 PloasantGrove........... 7,102 5,090 


o 

=) 

o 
: ae “2 
5 


_— 














095 
. 10,054 
. 35,490 
ia 43,108 
a 10,835 
! Carson (2 81,221 
2 92077 Casa De Oro-Mt. Helix(u) . . 19,651 fae 
92010 Castle Park-Otay(u) ... -. 1,049 15,445 
| 6196 94546 Castro Valley(u) 415 44,014 780 
. 4,683 Ceres, 13,281 6,029 
45530 Cerritos yi 15,856 
. vee 
Sain 9425 9,960 
3,936 6,012 3,165 
7'725 26,716 19,580 
040 11,739 6,656 
7,992 6,378 4,787 
- 10,639 40,165 20,411 
f 57,389 22 
; 4,544 83,927 67,901 
aan ees 85,911 21,760 
72143 9,040 31, 24,776 
2754 33,021 13, 
72761 6,009 9,129 8 
“72764 16,783 6593 6,161 
72160 10477 27,419 ,01 
21682 10,509 10,635 
Fay? 6,023 1,230 78,547 
72956 8,373 103,763 85,164 
71671 6,433 6,454 5,249 
72390 11,007 37,791 27,519 
72301 26,070 18, et 
= ene eee 72,660 
32,746 30,05 
4 6,715 ‘i 
94501 70,968 8275 16,998 
94507 4,059 98,139 34,451 
94706 15,561 34,297 17,895 
“91802 62,125 391 31,569 
90249 12,193 78519 66,922 
92001 1,570 A468 
94001 42,415 10,602 4,745 
 —- 95116 18,355 640 23,488 
-: ihe 8487  —- 11,930 
‘eae ire 
94509 28,060 5941 — 2,738 
! ald 6,702 045 10,576 
: 8,704 9,907 7917 
91006 45,138 7,541 4,432 
95521 8,985 602 88,573 
95825 16,766 14,981 
93420 7,454 94566 496 13,641 
90701 14,757 90220 435 5,853 
93203 5199 92343 14,712 8,598 
94577 14,810 90638 i 
sie ee "utr ee 
95301 41,640 93257 5,218 4,042 
95603 6,570 92508 5,215 Si 
92505 6293 93523 8554 10,331 
HS iy Wes te lle 
"93302 69,515 94530 22,731  —- 25,190 
47,285 95624 3,721 


os 
3 









e 






7.025 
2,705 
20,920 
12,942 
11,933 
sone 
22,546 
42,807 
26,302 
49,166 
8,498 5,901 14, 
6,697 5,149 5, 
5,381 2116 7,109 
8,827 §,939 54,132 
49,422 35,969 7,091 
7,282 4,023 36,103 
958 15,179 43,184 
10,548 9,052 27,1 
56,437. 53,304 9,65 
a7 8a38 “See 
531 12,252 44511 
9,740 
31 
sit 
31,006 


ie 


rs 


‘Tanti 






888 
18,445 16,121 
9,478 sone 
6476 6,112 






10,225 « 7,412 
6,936 5,206 


11,462 6,443 
48,349 37,703 

































U.S: Population — Places of 5,000 or More with ZIP and Area Codes 271 
PALLY at hae ae (805) 5,316 4,285 
94806 Tara Hills-Montalvin 

Mi 9,471 
94941 
8,511 
91780 28,972 31,034 
*91360 97 35,873 
94920 6,209 
*90510 131,497 134,068 
$5396 K 14,724 
93274 16,235 
95380 26,291 13,992 
92680 Tustin E (714) 32,248 22,313 
92705 Tustin Foothlis(i) Sete sean {714 26,174 26,699 
92277 A ed Nal Palms(u)..... 619) 7,465 5,667 
92278 Tiss ldatg Paims Base(u) . (619) > 7,079 5,647 
96482 Ukiah 12,035 10,095 
406 14,724 
47 647 32,551 
357 21 
12,163 4,243 

















8136 13,193 
839 
73,774 57,964 
4220 10,845 
12,101 42,268 
7,137 2,723 
6,129 sf 
49,729 27,130 
834 24,688 
9,978 5,992 
54,410 39,844 
8,330 
11,617 6,925 
8.613 8,269 
23,662 © 14,719 
8531 13,311 
17997 15.501 
5907~> 5,748 
292 «6 B,034 
35,703 34,622 
71,133 60,076 
N. 6,135 
; 27,916 — 29,310 
a 8,77 5,969 
91746 West Puone Goh u) . 213 20,445 20,733 
95691 ——s eeRGA 916 10875 12,002 
West Whilttier- fos(u) . i 20846 
30,845 28,705 
5,375 3,371 
20,877 
ieee Bs; 186 
j 44 
95060 5,916 5,394 
70 18,738 —- 13.986 
| it 345 «419,284 
"90406 8,294 3,893 
| 93060 
“Sort 
4 
95070 
91350 
94965 8,655 
95066 6,830 6; 
90740 12,040 8,214 
93955 84576 49,844 
95472 158,588 74,974 
93662 76,685 66,870 
93263 12,773 8,309 
91024 20,730 7,261 
90806 13,037 9 
93085 16,413 i 
Sore 3,127 4,605 
93960 
ar d 5 
> Sore 215,105 195,817 
e oie 16,234 17,407 
© cos77 095 6,032 
95350 South "388 51ae7e 
Hs ee ‘e135 
11, 1 é 
» Bioco 30021 33,695 
91770 South 5,063 2,570 
es ie 
0 ‘ 
iA : 13,219 19,399 
<* 632 43,337 
Bowe Sette es, ee 
5 12,237 9,81 
94585 Suisun ro 179 
x §,729 3,095 
5,172 
1 5,785 4613 
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| ti. ail ail 





06470 Newtown... .. 20. .2eee ee 19,107 16,942 
1980 1970 © 06471 Branford || 11,554 10,778 
"10.661 fey Ui epee Oe eae 
9385 sae 38,074 > ti 788 
113,808 © 92,743 As 4968 
7.713 7.797 e287 Oa68 
8,631 26,466 13,237 13,524 
ks oe cee gs 

5,593 2.409 12774 11, 
30215 16220 Fete ee 

8722 6496 tRaan eG 
291847 27,785 8,389 Bei 
101,686 97.774 Geo? eis4a 
18768 15,297 eee ti 
5,377 4,787 8,580 8,598 
17,629 18,868 7 5,590 
37,787 = cee Bae 
5098 62,340 20,120 - 18,188 

11,385 10,636 5 5 
5519 nea 14569 tas 
ee eee 31,314 27.165 
9,888 & oie 17,475 
50211 19,512 4736888 

002 7 
30,293 29, 14,156 7,852 
: 17,198 ‘esse 
Connecticut (203) aur 
1 
See Note on Page 268 Pen 


anes 
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os 


8 ee, 


3 
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zip ; : 305) 6,822 2,020 
code 1980 1970 32805 we 13,840 6,206 
16,455 ys 813 18,392 a 
757 a 9,953 8,191 
14,945 9,255 117.188 106,873 
6513 2927 20668 13,674 
305; 7,594 8,257 
12,144 S 5,799 2.278 
16535 15,949 813) 11,038 3,764 
15,439 916 5,967 5371 | 
5024 i 13) 6,668 2 
49,447 «28,506 305) 12,623 
5,435 1,932 540,896 
35,624 18,115 15,462 12.779 
30228 21,040 14,995 2 
41,626 12,749 6,639 
21872" Sn 868 3,136 
6,022 6,049 32,769 
5256 an 73,758 35,497 
5582 4,060 6,768 A 
7571 * 17,444 6313 =f 
: NA 23,442 7,447 2,866 
18,058 fis 292 29,312 
NA 5,773 8,700 es 
7,154 3/240 8,724 ay 
5,733 4,258 5,487 7A19 
32,103 11,470 13,012 5.577 
47349 ©2761 9257 10,575 
15 “9 47,406 42,803 
10,426 = 
5,427 a 
762 Ry 
13,331 9,266 
909 6,993 
0,534 ay 
8,466 8,240 
126 


gece), UIE 








37,271 8,465 
19,873 : 
13,191 11,869 
604 4,394 
17,905 rte 
003 8,458 
1,488 9,071 
11,986 pe 
732 6830 
10,57% 5,809 
8,221 2 
10,028 3,203 
33314 5,555 
"32015 239 4, 
33441 8,763 7AS7 
32433 493 sas 
32720 568 4,397 
33444 35,900 8,867 
33617 7,074 7,282 
32725 536 40,236 
93528 5725 G11 
83610 5,501 3,207 
33940 \70B 29 
32032 346931 334,859 
32542 96298 87,072 
83614 
| 83531 9,025 a 
93593 808 x 
82504 9,244 9,425 
«2726 12,350 13,279 
82804 208 5,360 
32034 7583. 8,309 
92730 32813 23,997 
32504 883 «4,646 
33030 14,238 16,186 
32751 17581 12,042 
| *33310 1eoEL 1,522 
33841 oie 
#33920 248 4,285 
33931 11,196 6,098 
| 33450 627 2.758 
33452 3,557 0,580 
32548 543 4.455 
"32601 19,474 os 
"33801 8.967 7,082 
= ed 
93143 (568 «34,767 
33055 36,481 30,544 
32733 7,950 3,201 
: 11,344 9,085 
5 6,205 2 
ee og 16.261 
1 1 
33861 S170 22.888 
93737 5582 5,267 
© 33844 7,803 3,937 
33009 17,344 4 
*83010 Hialeah. 2. 33,412 = 
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QUINOY fawn Reels wae 904 


3156 Richmond Fi 
jeights( 
33312 Riverland n= 





Pompano Beach 
33064 Beach 
93950 








Port Charlotte(u) .> . . _ 
Port O) asia tba aba chras a 


15,848 


33314 
932703 
93505 


93155 


32446 
33136 
$2801 
33144 


*33401 


32505 
33168 
33880 
$3165 
33305 
$3803 
32787 
33880 
32708 
32707 


oe a 


Wekiva (u) 
West Bradenton) 
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Zip 60402 52,502 
aay 60108 2ar4 
30161 61701 30,992. 
30075 60406 22,629 

522 60439 7,651 
pind 60538 fs 
30328 60914 5,908 
Moises 60915 91881 
30079 60455 12,506 
30080 60153 9,623 
30278 60513 20,284 
30901 60090 12,333 
30458 - 60459 26,726 
20401 62206 20,649 
31791 ode 4 ing 6,277 
Vite 61820 14.217 
by 62901 223816 

30577 5675 - 

30084 62621 6,033 
31601 60187 4,434 
20474 60110 24,059 
31093 60013 4/368 
31501 62801 15,966 
20830 62206 11,378 
30901 61820 56,837 
eo 262 ‘B90 
62233 5,310 

"60607 387. 

60411 40,900 

ersz3 082 

96706 60514 0760 
96720 61727 7,581 
"96815 62234 - 18,224 
96732 60477 6,920 
96749 60525 2,664 
96752 60435 7,460 
96753 60445 5,770 
By” Posse 60417 4,656 
aio 61611 6,440 
96790 60014 14,541 
96761 61832 42,570 
96768 60559 7,789 
in *62521 90,397 
aa 0118 32/940 
96786 "60016 239 
96791 61021 18,147 
36708 60518 22544 
96793 62832 6,691 
62024 7,308 

60411 5,000 

a ae 

eee "62201 70,169 
83318 62025 41,070 
83605 62401 9,458 
83201 62930 3876 
83814 60120 55,601 
83401 60007 20,246 
83338 petted cee 
"60204 80,113 

9843 eoe4e 2.21 
83648 62208 10,050 
83651 62839 5,283 
63661 0422 7,846 
83201 60130 15,472 
83854 60020 4511 
$3440 60131 20/348 
83350 61032 7 
vaaile 61401 36/290 
i fe 

62034 1,897. 
60101 60022 10,542 
60102 60137 11,406 
pond 60137 21,909 
60025 480 

62906 5408 60425 TAG 
"60004 62040 40,685 
"60507 293 60030 4,907 
60103 254 60031 2938 
= an = ms 
“teas 42,150 41,223 60426 anne 
(04 Bellwood. . . >, 19,811 22, 60656 9,060 
61008 Belvidere. . . 16,176 14,061 60429 10,329 
06 Bensenville 4] 16,106 1 62048 9,623 

d 2 Benton. . 7 60457 13,176 
5, 6,152 62249 5,981 


i 
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7,285 7178 
1980 gie2 4a 584 
599 10,624 10, 
5,455 139,712 147; 
8,279 821 50,1 
38.288 1319 12/808 
Be ie 
7o48 iyase 12945 
20,284 7,813 6387 
7,506 5,365 
77,956 10,906 7 
10,552 355 18,53 
29,633 11,458 12,712 
14,508 8,648 7,871 
15,693 5,259 4867 
13,359 7.430 5,907 
15,245 278 6B ,a22 
5,651 5,970 4,289 
8,225 977 23,931 
29/039 100,054 91,753 
10,347 5,822 5,605 
5,652 9,269 8,104 
16520 "5008 Soot 
16,327 23,456 18,176 
41,921 14,795 15,600 
6,220 10,110 11,568 
13,638 5,347 §,432 
7,204 9,219 7,843 
a ee 
‘Sie ree 
19,632 9,827 1,056 
5/301 23,155 25,891 
14,031 7519 3,281 
15,172 10,364 = 6,780 
0,223 8,223 9,524 
49.293 5,543 5,294 
"998 5,688 5,460 
10,737 853 65,134 
ie a ee 
7134 12,550 
TA71 12,876 13,029 
yee 17383 eae 
1 
46,407 5,219 6,873 
10,706 43,043 31,138 
8,833 23,266 13,243 
14,178 28,221 92,134 
23,747 12,772 14,131 
8908 5,427 4,794 
52.634 5,917 4,206 
16,995 11,251 8,831 
17,053 21,763 11,028 
9,866 2,446 13,186 
42.601 11,725 1 
sm tae 
872 
i 
30,735 6,028 
38,774 64,695 
12,166 5,486 
6,122 ‘ 
6,764 14,410 1 
ae i Be 
60,590 8,705 4 
887 6,300 
12,173 ieee ; 
; 18,272 { 
cd be 
11,096 8,531 iu 
16,654 15,164 13,298 
6,040 §,267 5,340 
9,885 oonee 4,914 
6.245 17,023 $7604 
98,704 13,325 1 j 
33/967 16455 1 
124,160 649 
10/886 
11,227 
7,342 
11,823 
42,352 
20,161 
9, 
13, 
12, 
10,368 
9,236 





8,119 





oe a “4 a — ~~ 
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7518 8,108 
Bh 9,428 8,715 
ge 20423 91.263 
‘eee 3 13,996 
47/026 es e402 
agra 5357 5,049 
ie 6392 5,910 
2h 10843 ©8852 
zs? 508 46,850 
ere 6174 6454 
“isa 13536 14,631 
aor 8143; 7.755 
veer 8276 «8,159 
ize 6313 5.677 
ae 19.474 18,028 
«i308 26.938 26,219 
daar 30,144 30.379 
1087 7322 7.007 
25,591 So age 
Pe 9 41952 
1458 Feer 7738 
17781 10.629 11,224 
‘Bier 27281 29810 
35,874 7053 8: 
nant 6810 6210 
z8r7 5003 4,535 
38890 6274. 5,968 
eres 11,726 to278 
eee ; 10.278 
5,240 ry 
mie 5040 4,845 
8r 6584. 6317 
ga 73905 75598 
6714 ese 8488 
“orig ‘ 8,488 
zee 21/894 © -16,441 
sae 5632 «6,208 
5/871 
oe 
491 
8.181 6,572 661 
Re 13201 13,216 
7.408 11407 «12.565 
7074 6968 = 5.977 
41,340 O08 Oat 
148 0508 —- 10,344 
3.050 15185 15,116 
6.113 5544 4,658 
(5320 6847 7.224 
3.208 9786 —*7947 
13.988 18,001 14,127 
18.080 11555 12, 
109,727 ie0ss 12.460 
9.787 16,086 12,469 
oar 8,893 8 
264i 18,256 14,790 
708 5708 «+5510 
125 16.608 16,133 
004 16301 15.396 
22247 8006 ©6531 
ie 0,284 885 
v2.88 10598 10.347 
109847 6938 «6,493 
11438 19305 19,018 
1287 161448 168,213 
5,659 3738 Asi 
52738 45, 
33,656 25,147 
as oo 
beet 14,911 13,862 
ere 11.753 10851 
48,778 1644. «27.575- 
5429 40.794 10,955 
Rr 8643 «8.125 
272et 16332 15,439 
1202 37258 17.817 
_ 79520 11016 it 
a705 1784 77,934 
{96322 12898 © 13,015 
9248 18770 20,171 
g.ss8 24657 28,378 
8,778 3: 
8778 7962 «9,760 
5,458 303 P71 
Pepe 2uese 20346 
2828 148,680 125,011 
5.908 8212 8, 
ft? 279,835 276,554 
449 10,736 11,405 
103,264 
7/991 
ee 3 
1.908 27,064 - 29,245 
6155 5,816 
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weet 


agus. BES 


gidegndgs 


multe @ 


Es 


e888, 288 


een 


88 888 


a8 


2,391 0,896 04830 

1 1 

51,665 41,811 04401 
04530 





10,248 on 







865 8,281 
15,527 14,713 04412 
220,394 Mean 04011 






15,723 077 04011 
5,805, 5121 04093 
5,412 Sie, 04107 

16976 18,412 04736 

“e902 “toae 04605 
7,051 wu —- 04937 
bea 5,088 «04098 

33,847 tin 04032 
6278 04345 
7,892 7,170 04038 
16,036 16,104 04444 
§,049 on 04730 
8412 6,752 04730 
11,057 8,030 04239 
7,907 _ 7,367 04043 
iaare 14,390 03904 
91584 91325 04240 





+ 
4 
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4970 24061 

; 20769 
10,360 20771 
4759 _ 30770 
oan eliza 
Lees (1740 
21740 

7eeB. 21204 
7142-24078 
asap Hote 
2273 20780 
5404 21085 


gue g200 225480480200 NELEEEIELG 18 


7, 21090 
Sari 21207 
7, 21037 
fe BR 
a 
ee 
5388-20820 
7290 Seane 
4335 90784 
4254 Soota 
5690-20795 
20810 
% 211143 
21206 
21001 7,403 
21005 7,403 paras 
BG ; ae 
= roe 
| 24207 STAB iioe 
012 —- 4 21208 
233 eos7er 30854 
ea mt 
ie wei ai 
21136 
. 15 71,621 
- 3 Re 21122 
21237 
225 me 
20731 es oo 
ooh aie 
, 21740 
21401 one 21144 
a cate Bit 
21228 54,812 
20815 16,424 20788 
20783 35,656 Bones 
sen os 
= 20748 
aos 9,455 21204 
‘40 26,156 20601 
21043 8815 20028 
20027 9,058 21157 
21114 4,478 20902 
ae 29,724 20903 
> 47 7,846 20695 
21222 85,377 21207 
21601 6,809 
- 20840 eS 
219 10,352 
040 6551 
5 21921 5362 02351 
—— *21043 9,435 01720 
21201 38,193 02743 
20804 wm» 01220 
21047 a 
21061 
21050 16,188 
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Place 





17,202 siont 02846 Maciebo borough Genter(u) . - ei} 
” ial en (1) ees 
95,172 89,040 ven Middleborough 0... 61 
56,062 58,689 01757 MilfordCenter(u)......- 61 
23,486 sBig80 ness Miler «= + Psa ene 

18,182 17,100 Mills 
2420 02186 ~Mifon.......... 
S719 4 91087 feck Laren 
071 pha 
31,17 31,432 02554 Nantucket. . 
431 f 01760 Natick... . 
55,112 , 02192 Needhani 
12,771 19,383 --°02741 New Bedford . 
4 a 01950 
TAT4 02158 
16298 16,148 02056 Norfolk... .. 
6,797 01247 
4100 26,151 01002 North Amherst) ; 


4,667 01532 Northborough 
21,249 18,214 01534 Northbridge 
8/717 8,087 01864 North Reading, 
11; 7,636 02 North Scituate(u) 





6,623 Orleans . 
37,195 42,485 =—«-01253Otistu) . . 
15,759 16832 01540 Oxford Center(u) ... .. : : (617) 
92574 96,808 sips OROOD S61 Sg coal ya HOLM 





29,479 


aan 
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S2oanSs 
Besage 
ee 


Sa8e 
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o8a 
283 


aH 
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Bes 


aa 
aa 
-_ 
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ia 


ee 


ss 
ga8 
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4883 6,920 6,032 
181.843 197,649 
1070 ees. Gea 12.412 10,764 
6,070 5863 49418 Ai2 0.764 
24,635 22,755 4888 o18 7493 
5,709 5225 48138 9.320 8.306 
7HNA 3 oa: 10551 11,701 
329 #208 pred 13,562 15,641 
71 353 8236 18,886 21,878 
8,374 82534 ieaas.. B1678 
24, 25,402 48212 1-200 
300 brisee pre 16361 20,186 
23, = 
eer aan 7 sa 
Sas? 14498 49088 e418 8804 
Ey ; 48030 20,914 5 
qaaet 48203 37/909 35,444 
12170 13,461 7,908 Ag 
14475 12,432 «=. 49242 oases 28 
14400 18.917 49423 . 2838 esse 
: east 7512 : 
13,619 12594 49931 Tee $987 
Boro 48070 6.937 8536 
5,331 aed aga 95,190 28,505 
. 1,433 —-4g846 5.20 et 
Sis aera aes 7744 B711 
5,139 4273 za mee 
14,169 10870 49849 fie 888 
2yoa2 2e.det 4 16,330 11296 
4900 722 
ser “e508 30488 20,310 
55,601 54,610 0498 0310 
5,379 5,210 49801 a 
13,534 13,059 49843 ous. Be 
12,053 11,984 4gai6 ga4s 1981 
oun s7i0e  «abeed 190,414 1,403 
17,471 * 17,102 *4ge24 3 1408 
o708 22280 45,105 O84 
io.204 48160 104/814~ 110,109 
19,204 20,395 += *4gi50 4834 308 
626 97.406 4 oot 24 
161,799 1 48071 oe ated 
7.580 7315 oes 8 
184491 3.288 1/967 
4804 7345 5610 
agesa 6,019 5,468 
12322 13,862 
49024 21,276 249086 10,089 10,748 
49224 14,059 12112 49254 og 6138 
48101 34,196 \747 48640 7.288 s, 
48801 9,652 9,611 48042 en tee 
48108 7aco 100085 aeons 18.991 20,476 
48108 107,969 100,035 year 20476 
48063 779 w —_-48858 23708 20504 
49016 724 «98,931 40.822 4631 
48706 41,503 49449 49444 as 7304 
48505 17,178 ei 518 e248 
48809 5,634 5,124 bas 
49022 14707 1648148120 13118 a 
48072 18697 21,879 4st67 pase Pe 
48009 1 4944 
49307 14361 11,995 22628 288 
"48012 21 00 26,170. 48237 ase “tp 
45 48867 16,455 é 
ra gare s2'sao 49770 6087 6.942 
4 ; b . 
a es a ie 
4908 457 
‘eis eal a "hoe 48060 33,981 35,794 
4 = 
40721 5,108 5553 48239 coset on 
48017 15,103 17.617 48218 tagi2 15987 
48043 72,400 1677-48192 4se0 4; 
49036 9.461 9,155 aa 
49321 5, 5766 48174 aeeer 22879 
48423 48068 70,893 86,238 
28) 108108 sasecs 77508 ~—«91,849 
° 90,660 104199 « 77508 
aB1o7 87708 80088 -4g089 210 8003 
‘ee 1208307 be ee geze 11,042 
: 6 
ag001 38280 45,920 48176 cass feu 
48823 te309 yard “agers goes 
49001 7486 9682 —-4g198 28 2.209 
48229 - 14447 17515 49090 sa 847i 
49829 14,355 15,368 48178 — oa 
. ae028 141002 1099 “49078 108,999 1-308 
pe 4909 9,468 
58,056 48,694 1 24s aes 
; 8,098 284 48473 nas 
48220 26,227 30850 48180 7.568 9920 
48134 6,853, 5643 49286 7320 7.120 
“tees ees 7180 49684 15516 18.048 
48026 4,560 : 762 5 
5 i ae084 ar102 «30410 
38: when ee ue 
d 11; 
49417 1176311 49504 15,088 : 
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ZIP §,083 1,337 
code 35,820 34,438 
*48089 7,981 9,239 
43095 42,566 39,691 
48184 42,931 48,883 
48033 270,230 309,866 
48185 -9,056 8339 
49007 5,793 5,051 
43019 pl oboe Bee oT 
48096 17,300 10,978 
48183 21,235 «25,016 
48753 on 
agnor 12,290 10,191 
29509 9,105 8,618 
48197 5,114 3411 
‘yore '6780 
ie Bis 
56007 15,895 ae 
so ‘ay Se 
55303 10,243 9,916 
55068 
55112 
55912 : 
56601 7,184 6,507 
§5433 7,307 7,236 
55420 5,162 3,796 
55429 431 e488 
1 —— 
55337 83 2,685 
55316 10, 1 
55317 1,416 4 
55318 21,187 ~ 21,673 
55719 14, 13,327 
55720 14,660 7,289 
58421 7; 7, 
55433 27, 795 
55016 13,186 11,581, 
56716 13,369 7,288 
55428 5,367 ie 
(56501 Hee 4 
- 55121 40612 39,648 
55005 20115 22,400 
56721 12,644 9,944 
55343 39,676 40,791 
§5424 40,829 — 38,277 
55330 7,285 5,728 
55734 8,050 8,247 
56031 202,895 153,968 
ss uae ae 
56537 6,667 6,000 | 
55421 1 6,170 
85744 12,331 rh 
55303 46,577 
55033 18,998 . 19,924 
55811 22,209 —«-19,704 
55746 peli! 6,426 
55350 eee Pe 
§5075 pls Nes 
55044 29,318 oreo 
56355 §,014 2,979 
55110 18,602 9,623 
56345 8476 6,986 
56001 6,434 6,274 
55369 10,361 9,760 
55109 5,461 1 
56258 5,013 
55118 16,071 
*55401 16,139 14. 
56265 25,434 
56560 5,349 4, 
56267 8,811 8, 
55364 6177 5, 
55112 12,092 14, 
55112 
po aij 
55109 6,437 
55119 Hy 
55080 12,708 4 
55427 16,922 = 19,7 
55372 5,293 4; 
§5303 25,936 
$5066 5,919 » 
56283 6,959 7, 
Sia ae ia 
55901 18445 «19,992 
= - 
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59715 
1980 4970 59701 
5, 5491 59330 
aaset 99282 “59401 
11,104 11,035 39501 
7,350 59601 
5,230 5,131 59901 
9 9519 59044 
14306 16100 59457 
8,266 7 59047 
$8,812 59402 
20896 21,217 = 59301 
12815 © 15,123 «89801 
11,2743 8.967 59801 
6,200 7,137 9804 
5,993 984 59270 
Toes Ga 
bore 
270 = 6590 Baa 
28,759 gangs 
7574 7530  a008 
55,721 65908 —ganaz 
21,262 © 33,789 gen y 
11,046 12,2480 Gaaee 
24980 23422 Senos 
6,035 6981 — Goaai 
4,561 17,456 68801 
18,811 18,609 68901 
6, 5,052 — go49 
13, 14,082 847 
111,787 111,630 ga aan 
5806 ggas0 
33,61 32407 —«gacor 
16934 19379 —Baog1 
39,023. 39,256 = gaaiy 
448,028 507,330 
63857 10,146 10,090 69101 
cs 17,187 no 68113 
9368 10, 4 
65536 9 Bere | “oe108 
64063 28,741 16,230 68048 
40529 48127 
64067 5,083 5, 69361 
64068 16251 13,704 gang 
: e582 5,680 5301  ai4o 
6,096 5374 8 a776 
* 63011 6,351 §,031 68787 
63143 10,980 12,785 68467 
65340 12,781 12,051 
63043 5678 8,805 
64468 9558 9,970 
65265 12276 = 11,807 
65270 13,418 12,988 89005 
63028 oe ee 
8,121 me 89112 
64850 9 7,517 89801 
64772 9, 9,736 89015 
63121 5,174 6236 89450 
63121 5,831 4 *89114 
63366 r 8,654 7,018 89110 
i ae 
89109 
63775 7 5149 + 
63120 ero Sas | “2080 
63901 17,139 16,653 9449 
31,631 33,306 = gag: 
64085 5,499 4848 gg100 
11,516 13,802 89101 
24 5,702 6815 
i523 | 18215 
ae Se 
76691 72,748 5 
15,700 "4a6 «03102 
11386 10,603 oe 
i fe 
ae om SS 
5,461 Bait, ~ soeee 
$a 5,183 
Soo ieee 
1 03235 
i ti Se 
23,007 «27,457 «(03842 
7,741 6803 ga 7ee 
03106 
03061 
12,518 oi 03431 
8480 03766 
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34,166 
75,474 

Base 
11,736 
14,619 


67,120 





07417 
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zp 5,943 
code 10,877 
07060 4,750 
07647 49,141 
07110 13;383 
07785 14,913 
07436 33,720 
07757 6845 
08758 17,304 
08857 40,627 
08857 43,715 
07649 11,692 
*07050 11,105 
fd sal 
6,499 
07656 4,075 
07054 43,386 
*07055 41,202 
*07510 98,944 
08066 12,408 
08110 5.508 
08069 8311 
08070 16,039 
07440 eel 
08861 ne 
08865 
. 08021 
08854 
08071 
*07061 
08232 23,035 
08742 501 
08742 10,315 
07442 ase 
as és 
*07065 28; 
08057 343 
- 07446 4,528 
we aes 
07701 8.768 
07657 26,025 
07660 8,001 
“07451 37,857 
07456 7/528 
07661 11/310 
orere 103368 
oroee 10,554 
ed nee 
aati 
07760 aan 
08078 ‘i x 
ores Be 
08079 29,389 
08872 4,656 
07076 7,189 
00783 388 
08083 
08876 
07080 “ees 
wa Bs 
08884 11,203 
07081 34/599 
07762 12,897 
08084 34,525 
07747 6298 
0780 "Goes 
07666 
08753 ee 
0751 6,147 
) “00808 13,255 
S083 18.555 
- 07735 64,123 
07067 5,428 
07458 8,926 
08408 28,327 
dees! 6521 
, 7878 
07463 6.674 
07057 462,768 
07465 10,488 





an 


4 





















8 





39, 
14,010 
ieose 
20,980 
Sera 
9193 
a 
24,752 13,365 
7, 
20188 49,621 15482 eet 
6,889 7.523 175, 8366 
a4 92,274 5746 65,440 
19819 22,186 6,156 a 
024 ‘10, 24/846 
9670 4 
a 33,127 
20/424 151 
Feet és 
Tess Bbes 
9262 10.098 
17616 4 
6,485 
one 
24,454 
19,79 Pn 
12,851 ‘aioe 
10,413 om 
8,318 ie 
‘7A 
5/500 
418 “a 
6A15 
8,139 se 
24/478 
‘aha 22,667 
7,877 ~ 
20787 21.845 
1 
ee 
7 
een 72,768 
sue Mee 
10708 to,048 
10,017 11, 
70.798 | 
7071 690 7, 
5,604 1 enore 4 | 
13,869 1,428,285 1 di 
8,708 mi 1/891,325 1,987, 
There are 4 P.O.s for Queens: 11101 for Ll. City; 11690 Far Rocka- 
Oe eee Gey iat Pemig and t1ettdenacas re f 
8,087 x 352,121 295,443 
fore i220 oes Bis 
20/960 13,057 18940 1 
Sette 8,198 19,019 
nee 35,020 
40, 7 
8303 “alas0 eat 
8,123 9,112 11,416 1 
6986. 6,796 " 
Bie Baer bee 
24,302 re 
13,515 a 
"Wace 7.900 
7986 ©=—-8 940 
7.419 7917 
21,727 12,601 
28:769 . 26,817 
9450 9,808 
seas = 


eae -_ « “yr 
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115652 West WD) 6 Boze (81 18,536 20,375 
1980 1970 11743 Week » Poirot afallatecs 16) 6,071 $33 
33,639 35,372 ) F 
12,375 14 22038 We U) 1 6,364 
was ae 
5120 4,348 7,253 
20,196 21,659 50,346 
19,793 20,913 6,878 
ar aes oe 
15,693 17,146 19,831 
"Beas 2076 204207 
6,130 6,673 6,805 
5,24 5,293 
083 Kies 
9,629 10,759 
037 31 
21,057 18,715 11,126 
5,905 4,874 
6,749 7,110 10,797 
585 25,81 $ 
6,731 5515 (as 
17,009 7A03 8,754 
8,699 8,852 5,243 
14,521 15,923 35,930 
10,635 10,203 34,549 
20,757 32,029 5,058 
238 3919 7,640 
9,047 10,136 199 
8977 241,420 
6,339 7585 Ups 
5,400 7,157 
241,741 295,011 18,464 
412 27, 8. 
7,012 95,438 
11,685 5476 2,858 
, 43,826 50,148 15,871 
14,109 15,008 4,956 
. 6546 7242 14,381 
933. 25,214 hee 
15,083 16,869 53,510 
12,122 10,500 7A7 
6,890 7,877 995 
5578 6.086 4/923 
23906 18,845 47,322 
12,013 11,680 960 
17,650 19,229 8,172 
67,972 =—77, 144,076 
7,352 2,119 083 
7,280 7370 3,012 
5,364 5,890 13,896 
16,117 17,379 6,443 
17,259 11,613 20,569 
AGB 7,794 63,229 
10,176 6,657 1,866 
18,072 6, 16,289 
30,906 36,293 
7,140 8280 4815 
8,071 ; 1,033 
16439 20,464 ne 
6,276 rs 8,465 
14,854 9,115 23,020 
6,329 8,859 
5462 14,705 
9,732 10,978 17,205 
537 18,112 16,961 
"Sass Sat sa 
1 
10,784 6,273 8,808 
9,818 10,084 13,625 
170,105 197,297 7,325 
8,267 7 14,660 
10,648 11,115 he 
7197 as 
18,693 21 a 
56,638 62916 7,857 
; 6,076 6, 10,672 
Ti 20,016 7,178 
75632 «(94 sees 
8,214 6, 122,830 
35,769 = 40,413 13,636 
f 5,240 5,136 13,508 
5277 5,852 
19817 21,783 34,284 
; 5303848 ae 
2 27,861 20787 22,515 
J 11,354 12,404 11,716 
A 5,499 5,037 16,328 
7 5,769 5815 $67 
s'600 12,893 3,968 
6,118 as 2,362 
3,871 16,362 20,007 
5,901 1,966 
5,331 3,363 9,425 
9.161 8,558 15,230 
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33 


RES 


if 
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: BB, GEE 


genes 


x 
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ig 
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1,268 

43311 11,255 east 
44811 8,604 44052 78,1 
pyle 7,189 ran ” 
43209 14988 © 44124 1749 
43004 8,351 44056 

45242 8,324 45243 

44512 30,652 °44901 

43402 14,656 44137 

44141 9,137 45750 1 
45231 fe 43902 

45211 19,352 43936 10,757 
44141 11,463 43040 

44144 13,142 46040 

44142 30,774 44646 

44212 > tab oe 7 
43506 ) 

44820 13,111 44256 rtd 
43725 . 13,656 44060 

44405 12,577 44060 7 
44408 4,997 45342 

"44714 110,053 44130 

45822 8,072 46042 

45459 10,333 46042 

48211 11,195 48150 4,826 
45601 24,842 45239 ; 
*45234 453,514 45242 

43113 11,687 46439 

°44101 750,879 45231 

44118 60,767 43050 ‘ 
43410 5,503 43545 

"43216 840,025 43055, 4 
44030 14,552 45344) 
44410 2,625 43764 : i 
43812 13,747 44663 fy 5 
45238 6,639 44446 : 
44827 5,965 45239 tee 
*4a222 49,815 44720 

"45401 243,023 45239 

45206 TAI 44057 

49512 16,281 44070 

43015 16,008 46602 ‘ 
45238 is 45414 

45833 7,608 44039 

4aii2 1 39'600 pend 
44084 19,690 43619 4223 





ows se 
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289 
zip 
code 1980 1970 
44203 12242 12308 74820 15,902 14,859 
44857 14,398 19,286 73521 23,101 23,302 
aie 26442 30420 73717 6416 7440 
9272 10095 73005 6,378 6,682 
44074 8660 8761 72401 23,689 20,881 
44138 5,868 2504 74003 34568 29,683 
43616 18675 16/563 73008 22,038 22,694 
a667 7511 (408 = 74008 6,960 3,973 
1 14825 19,719 74631 8,400 8,645 
a5088 17056 18868 74728 35,761 11,018 
16,401 16,536 72018 15828 © 14,194 
Ahi29 2546 100216 74017 13088 Soe 
44120 23112 «27,192 += 73801 8,798 8,513 
124 6177 582 74023 7,720 7 
13646 9,206 as: 5 POND 28523 27,133 
ot 10218 7 73833 22517 = 19,718 
20480 20,741 74701 11,872 11,118 
45069 15,660 ame 79084 34637 ‘16, 
44319 11,310 nu — «79844 9579 7 
43452 223 7202 72036 15486 14,510 
45662 25943 27,639 73701 50363 
44266 11,987 14,780 «= 73508 18,924 21,217 
6 12879 14817 73542 6,153 6,132 
20,661 13,921 73044 10,312 9,575 
143 10,095 9220 73942 8492 7674 
AA27| 6,063 6208 74437 6,432 6,430 
21084 22988 74848 5,469 5,181 
uy 6,978 5,302 74743 7172 6,585 
St 6,296 6,131 74745 7,622 5,946 
5,452 4,754 74037 5876 2,685 
in 6A14 7/699 «= 73501 054 74,470 
Salem... . 12,869 14,186 73085 5,017 3,995 
ead 21360 92674 74501 17255 18,802 
seb. sore 498s * Jato 19389 aB2i2 
Heights Byrd 36908 74a rye 37398) 
Srarowine’ 10108 © 117203«73084 7496 21637 
“- 10,484 6,734 73069 020 62,117 
ee 9,703 947 °73125 404,014 184 
; 14,795 11,368 74447 16,263 15,180 
Sidney SH 17657 16,232 «= 74055 6,149 3/491 
6,172 6586 73075 5,664 5,769 
South 6 iia aaisy 40a 629828840 
150s etna, Pane bass 7087 
26,400 90,771 74965 6,403 4,888 
25,403 20,061 74063 13,121 10,565 
9,055 7906 74066 15,853 15,159 
26577 16,162 74868 8,590 7878 
13624 18343 74801 26,506 25,075 
15,527 12041 74074 36,268 «= 31,128 
15,269 15,274 73086 5,516 5,158 
6521 6851 74464 9,708 9,254 
19,549 21,596 74673 5,123 4451 
5,505 5090 73120 11,114 = 13,608 
954 635 beg "74101 819 350 
6934 ‘705 —«- 741568 6,336 ot 
6A01 6278 74301 6,740 5,847 
7 p02 6997 74467 6,191 4,959 
19086 17,166 73132 9.940 9,687 
7,632 6432 73006 9,640 7,959 
6,130 6,731 74884 5A72 5,284 
65219 3,654 73601 13,781 9,563 
15,401 17,055 73099 17,112 8411 
25,048 © 36,727 
6967 5,645 
10,762 11,237 
1085 19920 nth dh 26,511 18,181 
11,012 9872 ‘005 353 soe 
15166 §8©613,142 97601 19,805 15,746 
8,02 7324 +~©—«97820 14943 © 12/342 
56,629 63494 97103 9,998 10,244 
16, 18,925 97814 9,471 9,354 
1 12495 _ 97006 31926 18577 
6,173 4,932 97701 17,263 13,710 
6016 6410 97013 7,659 3,813 
19,148 101748 ae oe: 
23414 12530 ores 6,387 4,004 
ae ‘ies Bis 
16700 20638 ee 7 alg 
fs tae at igs eat 
es 5969 "97401 105,664 79,028 
1784424, 97116 11,499 8275 
a 10, ton a 5,823 
| 16; 97027 9.500 6,254 
15,01 15, 97626 14,907 12,456 
das aan as ce 
CORN gi 6 ayi77 (0 1165114 97230 25,541 aa: 
RS 3 en 28, 30088 97628 9,408 4293 
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530 13, 
6,240 ‘ 
5,318 §,536 

NA 6,483 
24,714 26,729 
5,006 §,425 
§,441 6,100 
12,525 14,635 
6, 6,828 
10,128 11,586 

33,038 

12,189 12,274 
i; 34,758 — 
70,419 ~- 72,686 
7,438 6,391 
11,717 11,652 
5,634 8,795 
14,211 12,672 
11,859 13,732 
6,154 6,717 
10,867 12,085 
58,733 67,498 
7,912 7,370 
17,026 18,691 
5,703 6,635 
8,422 9,931 
10,459 11,439 
11,255 12,478 - 
18,314 18,079 
10,099 10,864 
11,102 13,093 
10,164 12,036 
7 5,702 
16,174 17,315 
717, 6,723 
509 40 
45,704 seas 
12,188 15,051 
6,198 
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7,370 
1980 6,959 8,308 
6,346 7; 

12,463 14,510 16,282 
7668 14,377 11,414 
6,730 84,054 95,910 
5,635 22,348 19,449 
7,861 26,138 23,699 
2 11,928 3874 24,866 
§,950 9,477 9,234 
2) 30,977 19,023 on 
(71 5,403 15,806 ° 13,936 
4 6,068 6,823 7,689 
15, 9,845 35; sie 
(71 8,190 12,146 12,998 
5,680 . 18,363 19,827 

5,354 9,726 10,071 

34,414 5,213 ir 

14,£35 17 19,301 

16,036 7,998 : 
13,044 26,322 28,070 

1 5,443 14,034 ree 
5) 12,730 6,113 6,673 
41 7,364 7,074 
33,621 7,648 8,312 


oe 
ao 


Braddock. 2... +44 
lersailies(u)...... 44. 





North V. 13/294 8,472 8,749 
Northwest Harbor-Creek(u) . (814 7,485 33,401 37.918 
Norwood 4 6,647 7, 8,406 
7,038 5 6,332 
4) 13,881 6551 7,136 
7 9,304 11727 12.136 
7 5,204 44619 50,335 
5,455, 
ae oeoe 5,835 
508 5,120 e Rhode Island (401) 
5) 5, 5,451 See Note on Page 268 
235) 1,688,210 1,949,996 
5) 14,165 14,823 
23, 520,089 





2} 959 
1 $930 11,113 
5.455 6,606 
. 91604 =—«:10,409 
390 21,992 
7,605 91536 
17,168 16,876 
1 53316 5 
15) 728 
12 18,195 49,715 
14) 7.479 7792 
Hl ~ 8367 7276 
15) 27,676 27.459 
15) 78, 87,643 
4 5, 5.645, 
<u (24 5.141 ue 
1014) 5S, 6,022 
. (21 Bye | 9,025 
G1 33,771 39,085 
41 35,102 
84 6417 7/470 
4 6,951 7473 
‘(717 5 6,125 
ac) 5, 5,818 
2 (412) 20,413 21,856 
a pe 5.116 
5 17 
. (44 33,712 
: 2} 10357 ‘11,719 
(41 5 19,057 - 
» (215) 6224 7, 
{41 5,375 6,126 
4 7,589 
j 5/601 6249 
ake 5,315 Ss 
17) 5,261 6536 
(814) 6,474 6259 
2. (215) 6.657 6,366 
ia 6,581 7453 
; aus 22,394 
+) (814) 36,130 32,633 
4 6.484 
41 9202 10,139 
oR 
ea) 12292 131 
: (2h 5.950 6,156 
ca) 18,796 ‘17,178 
(At 11,345 13,81 
71 5,795 6, 
mea! 8,843 9.246 
141 6419 7,379 
4 7,246 
1 6884 7331 





ars i £ 
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1 


3) 
7, 


7,397 
6,103 
6,057 
1,894,086 
6,729 


6,467 


ree eer eee 








1, 





7,345 San 
(543 503 *78284 ~SanAntonio.......... 512) 
5418 4,982 78586. SanBenito..........: 
- 44,473 ~~: 10,187 78384 SanDiego....... 
19853 1841478589 San Juan. « 
~ 8909 = 10,133 Wee0 Senate Bais 





1 
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i < Vermont (802) 
Ftokoy See Note on Page 268 








9, 1 i 
ue te 
15,815 1 
9,349 7, 
11,886 oo 
$7,712 
ie 


: 
a 


Py 
we ee. 


BeRtaaas 


10, 
oo oe 
6318 7,308 
og2t7 110927 
4 
ca 
6,439 =| 
30638 «= «9,384 
5946 5286 
16,224 ean q 
19,042 1 } 
so 
21,682 a: 
7A73 ae 
er 
11,728 : 
ae 
atti 4 
16509 15,097 
9,063 10,060 
ase? 1387 z 
642 46,901 
an49 ae 
a a 
9515 10772 
6,067 : 


STRESE 
Si, S066, 388 
epee ere MEH eee 


» Sere SY Cha” Spire 


eas 


ak 
4 S858 


as 
3B 


Lie @ 





~ 


Pia he >. “Fis . Cant = n) a o ras. « J bss Selene cay bd 
4 ety 5 8 ‘ ~ =e 






ss Lake Stickney(u) 













1980 1970 98499 Lakes District(u)...... - : 54.638 49,108 
98632 Longview............ S182, 208 
022 is 
SNR as 5,080 4,343 
5,746 6515 
Piss eae stems 19007 
Se Re 10628 
124s 
13,551 = 
a 10,170 
98277 1271 9,167 
Z Wes *98501 Olympia 27,447 ‘ 
5,796 4,843 99214 Opportunity(u). . 21,241 16,604 
219,214 249,332 986682 Orchards(u). . . 8,828 
100,427 92,115 98444 Parkland(u) . - . 23,355 21,012 





11,926 14,492 99301 Pasco 
23,958 


530,831 
4,598 
6,515 
5,174 
5,768 
170,516 


154,407 
3,423 


13,230 
41,859 
23,619 
16,912 


45,588 






15,212 
wat 


18,785 14,970 : 
3 91696 54301 Allovez(u).........-. ie 14,882 19783. 


7,995 ee 54409 Antigo...,..,...... 
11,451 ote $4911 Aapleton sini’e « ahb. el tyke» 
5,225 Sars $4606 Ashland........... "4 


ap ne 


¢ 
H 
E 


56,377 
9115 9,616 


a 
mic 


ee ey 
= 

F 

» 

’ 





1 5.816 
9,909 8,741 6,391 : 
Census and Areas of Counties and States q 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census ] 
With names of county seats or court houses * 7 


Population figures listed below are final counts in the 1980 census, conducted on Apr. 1, 1980, and updated in March 1985, for 
and states. Figures are subject to change pending the outcome of various lawsuits dealing with the census counts. 


Eoetyaes 
County Pop. court house 





Alabama ? 
(67 counties, 50,767 sq. mi. land; pop., 3,894,046) 


BO HhSSIS 


NG: 


| 


ae 


aM O MM: 
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County Seat 13,459 Nashvil 574 
area Independence 30,147 763 
_ Pop. coli ne pe oe 
47,356 Phenix jackson, pes . Newport 

. 41,205 Ashville & Pell : 646 90,718 Pine Blutf 882 
Columbiana . mi 5 Johnson, 17,423 676 
16,908 a 10,213 Lewisvil 518 
73,826 Talladega. . 18,447 §89 
98,766 io 15,539 602 
137,473 Tuscaloosa 1 13,369 562 
IMBBON 6s se mpoiins alle allele $04 13,952 Ashdown .........- 516 
16,821 Chatom i 717 
14,755 Camden 783 
21,953 Double Springs er 
Alaska : 619 
(23 divisions, 570,833 sq, mi. land; pop., 401,851) 896 
Pop. akg 74 

\ area 
Census area 8q. mi, pee 
890 737 
550 
685 
598 
762 
860 
Te Wee see 38,964 Russelivile......... pad 





California 





lameda........ 1,105,379 Oakland........... 736 






__ (75 counties, 52,078 sq, mi. land; pop. 2,286,357) 
24,175 DeWitt Stutigart... .. 1,006 


‘27,409 Mountain Home. 
Bentonville . . 












Red ae 
Weaverville , 
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= a 
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Bgesaggeussesugeaeecsesggeaze 





669 
515 
595 
396 
942 
District of Columbia 
(63 sq. mi, land; pop, 638,432) 
Florida 
(67 counties, 54,153 sq. mi. land; pop. 9,747,063) 
Moke ne 151.368 Gaingavile.......... 901 
Be eke 740 Panamacly |... 1.3. 788 
Sa eee 20; SAMO. chip bles ea 
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Maui 70,981 Wailuku 
"includes population of Kalawao County (146). 


Idaho 
(44 counties, 82,412 sq. mi. land; pop. 944,127) 
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Kentucky 
(120 counties, 39,689 sq, mi. land; pop. 3,660,930) 
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Missouri 
(114 cos., 1 ind, city, 68,945 sq. mi. 


land; pop. 4,916,768) 
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Nebraska 
(83 counties, 76,644 sq. mi. land; pop., 1,569,825) 
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New Mexico North Carolina 
{82 counties, 121,335 sq. mi. land; pop., 1,303,302) 
420,261 sais 
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Compare Land 

area 

County court house sq. mi, 
; "Rhode ieland 

(5 counties, 1,055 sq. mi. land; pop., 947,154) 

















South Carolina 
(46 counties, 30,203 sq. mi, land; pop., 3,122,717) 
Abbeville. 
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Texas 
(254 counties, 262,017 $q. mi, land; pop., 14,227,799) 
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Puerto Rico 





counts from the census conducted on 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 





The Reagan Administration 


As of mid-1985 


Terms of office of the president and vice president, from Jan. 2 


~ of the United States for more than two 4-year terms. 


President — Ronald Reagan of California receives salary of 
$200,000 a year taxable; in addition an expense allowance 
of $50,000 to assist in defraying expenses resulting from 
his official duties. Also there may be expended not exceed- 
ing $100,000, nontaxable, a year for travel expenses and 
Seale for official entertainment available for allocation 

thin the Executive Office of the President. Congress has 
arser he lifetime pensions of $69,630 a year, free mailing 
privileges, free office space, and up to $96,000 a year for 
office help for former Presidents except for the first 30 
month period during which a former President is entitled 
to staff assistance for which an amount up to $150,000 a 
year may be paid, and $20,000 annually for their widows. 

Vice President — George Bush of Texas receives salary of 
$91,000 a year and $10,000 for expenses, all of which is 
taxable. 


For succession to presidency, see Succession in Index. 


The Cabinet 


(Salary: $80,100 per annum) 
Secretary of State — George P. Sh Shultz, Cal. 
Secretary of Treasury — James A. Baker 3d, Tex. 
Secretary of Defense — Caspar W. Weinberger, Cal. 
Attorney General — Edwin Meese 3d, Cal. 
Secretary of Interior — William P. Clark, Cal. 
‘Seeretary of Agriculture — Donald P. Hodel, Ore. 
Secretary of Commerce — Malcolm Baldrige, Conn. 
Secretary of Labor — William E. Brock, Tenn. : 
Secretary of Health and Human Services — Margaret M. 

Heckler, Mass. 
and Urban it — Samuel R. 

rane pve Developmen 
ite i of Transportation — Elizabeth Hanford Dole, 


ee et gee eee 
Secretary of Education — William J. Bennett, N.Y. 


The White House Staff 

1600 a Ave. NW 20500 
Chief of Staff — Donald T. Regan. 
Assistants to the President ~ 
Press Secy. — James S. Brady. 
Counsel to the President — Sif id a 
Deputy Press Secy. — Larry Speak 
Paani Stee: Conciee * Max L. Friedesdorf, 
Political & Governmental — Edward Roilins. 
Communications Director — Patrick J. Buchanan. 
Special Support Services — Edward V. Hickey Jr. 
Legislative Affairs — M. B. Oglesby 
National Security Affairs — Robert C. McFarlane. 
Policy Development — John A. Svalin. 


Executive Agencies 


~ Council of Economic Advisers — Beryl Sprinkel. 
Central Intelligence Agency — William J. Casey, dir. 
See ee eee. ne Miller 3d., 


in vvaie gataealanedt — Clayton Yeutter. 

Oftice of Administration — John F. W. Rogers, dir. 

_ Office of Science and Technology Policy — George A. Key- 
worth 24, dir. 

Council on Environmental Quality — A. Alan Hill, chmn. 


0, 1985 to Jan. 20, 1989. No person may be elected president 


Department of State 


Under See. for Security Assistance, Science and Technology 


chuder Sec hr ecu! eek ‘W, Allen Wallis. 
Under Secretary for Management — — Ronald I. Spiers. 
Legal Advisor — Judge Abraham Sofaer. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
Administration — Robert E. Lamb. 
African Affairs — Chester Crocker. 
Congressional Relations — William L. Ball 3d. 
East Asian & Pacific Affairs — Paul Wolfowitz. 
Economic & Business Affairs — Douglas W. McMinn. 
European & Canadian Affairs — Richard Burt. 
Human Rights & Humanitarian Affairs — vacant. 
Inter-American Affairs — Elliot Abrams. 
International Organization Affairs — Alan Keys. 
Near-Eastern & S. Asian Affairs — Richard W. Murphy. 
Public Affairs — Bernard Kalb. 
Oceans, International Environmental & Scientific Ai- 
fairs — John Negroponte. 
Consular Affairs — Joan M. Clark. 
Intl, Narcotics Matters — Jon R. Thomas. 
Chief of Protocol — Selwa Roosevelt. 


Dir. of Intelligence & Research — Morton Abramowitz. 
Dir. of Politico-Military Affairs — John T. Chain Jr, 
Dir. peg Saag tak 
Inspector General — William Harrop. 


. Dic gems eae Peter Rodman. 


Related Agencies: 
a & Disirtenneat’ Agency — Kenneth Adel- 
man, 
U.S, Information Agency — Charles Z. Wick, dir. 
fe eee eee M. Peter Mc- 


ont mas totes un aes Vernon Walters. 


Treasury Department 


1500 Pennsylvania Ave. NW 20220 
Secretary of the Treasury — James A. Baker 3d. 


Dineen, 
Rogers, Ronald Peariman, David Mulford, Bruce Thomp- 
son, Thomas Dawson. 
Bureaus: 


Customs 
Engraving & Printing — Robert J. Leaver, dir. 
Government Financial Operations — William E. Doug- 


las, comm. 
Internal Revenue Service — Roscoe Egger, comm. 
Mint — Donna Pope, dir. 
Public Debt — W. M. Gregg, comm. 
Treasurer of the U.S, — Katherine Ortega. 
USS. Secret Service — John R. Simpson, dir. 
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Department of Defense 

poi Mande eB ea 
isusey Utilise = Caspar W. Weinberger. 
Deputy Secretary — William H. Taft IV. 
pat: fo aE Bony & Deputy Secy. of Defense — Marybel 

tjer. 

Executive Secretariat — Col. David R. Brown. - 
Under Secy. for Research & Engineering — vacant. 
‘Under Secy. for Policy — Fred C. Ikle. 


. yer. 
International Security Affairs — Richard L. Armitage. 
International Security Policy — Richard N. Perle. 
Legislative Affairs — Russell A. Rourke. 
eran Installations & Logistics — Lawrence J. 


Public Affairs — Michael I, Burch, 
Research & Technology — Robert S. Cooper. 
Reserve Affairs — James H. Webb. 

— Werner E, Michel. 


Intelligence Oversight 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff —Gen. William J. Crowe Jr. 


General Counsel — Chapman B. Cox. 


Department of the Army 
The Pentagon 20301 
Secretary of the Army — John O. Marsh Jr. 
Under Secretary — James R. Ambrose. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
Civil Works — Robert K. Dawson. 
Installations & Logistics — John W. Shannon. 
Financial — Pat Hillier. 
Research, Development and Acquisition — Jay R. Scul- 


ley. 
Manpower & Reserve Affairs — Delbert L. Spurlock Jr. 
Chief of Public Affairs — Charles D. Bussey. 

Chief of Staff — Gen. John A. Wickham Jr, 

Adjutant General — Gen. Robert M. Joyce. 

Inspector General — Lt. Gen. Richard G. Trefry. 

Deputy Chiefs of Staff: 

Logistics — Lt. Gen. Benjamin F. Register. 
Operations & Plans — Lt. Gen. F. K. Mahaffey. 
Research, Development, Acquisition — Lt. Gen. Louis 
C. Wagner Jr. 
Personnel — Lt. Gen. Robert M. Elton. 


Commanders; 
aoa Gen. Richard H. 
US, Army Forces Command — Gen. Robert W. Sen- 


US. Army Training and Doctrine Command — Gen. 
William R. Richardson. 

First U.S. Army — Lt. Gen. Charles D. Franklin. 
Second U.S. Army — Lt. Gen. Charles P. Graham. 
Third U.S. Army — Lt. Gen. Theodore G. Jones Jr. 
Fourth U.S, Army — Lt. Gen. Edward C. Peter 2d. 
Fifth U.S. Army — Lt. Gen. Louis Menetry. 
Sixth U.S. Army — Lt. Gen. Robert Arter. 

ee eee epee U5, Acer Gen. Glen 


US, Fores Kore & High US. Army — Gen. William 
Mility Ds. of Washington — Maj. Gen, John L. Bal- 


Dee ee 
/ The Pentagon 20350 

Secretary of the Navy — John Lehman. 

Under Secretary — James F. Goodrich. 

_ Assistant Secretaries for: 

Financial Management — Robert H. Conn. 

‘Manpower, Reserve Affairs — Chase Untermeyer. 


SS OS ee ene 2 


Research, Engineering & Systems — Melvyn Paisley. 
Shipbuilding & Logistics — vacant. 
Judge Advocate General — RADM Thomas E. Flynn. 
Chief of Naval Operations — ADM James D. Watkins. 
Chief of Information — COMO Jack A. Garrow. 
ener Personnel Command — RADM David L. 
low. 


Military Sealift Command — VADM William H. Rowden. 
Chief of Naval Personnel — VADM William P. Lawrence. 


_ Commanders, Naval Bases: 


Philadelphia — RADM James w. Austin. 

Norfolk — RADM Jackson K. Parker. 

Charleston — RADM Don G. Primeau. 

San Diego — COMO Brice R. Boland. 

Seattle — RADM Laverne S. Severance Jr. 

Pearl Harbor — RADM Henry F. Boyle Jr. 

Naval District Washington — COMO John W. Adams. 


U.S. Marine Corps: 
(Arlington Annex 20380) 
Commandant — Gen. Paul X. Kelly. 
Asst, Commandant — Gen. John K. Davis. 
Chief of Staff — Lt. Gen. D’Wayne.Gray. 


Department of the Air Force . 


The Peni 20330 
Secretary of the Air Force — Verne Orr. 
Under Secretary — Edward C. Aldridge Jr. 


- Assistant Secretaries for: 


Financial Management — Richard E. Carver. 
Tee eran: oS a Dr. Thomas E. 


Cooper. 
bas i Page ag mere reo — Tidal W. 
y- 
Public Affairs — Col. Michael P. McRaney. 
pong! of Space Systems — Brig. Gen, Thomas S. Moor- 
man Jr. 
Chief of Staff — Gen. Charles A. Gabriel. - 
Inspector General — Lt. Gen. Monroe W. Hatch Jr. 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff: 
Logistics & Engineering — Lt. Gen. Leo Marquez. 
Sr eee iit Lt. Gen. Charles J. Cunning- 


Rae k Mue a Duane H. Cassidy. - 
rpetag ee & Acquisition — Lt. Gen. Ro- 


Plans & Operations — Lt. Gen. David L. Nichols. 
Major Air Commands: 
AF Logistics Command — Gen. Earl T. O’Loughlin. 
AF Systems Command — Gen. Lawrence A. Skantze, 
Strategic Air Command — Gen. Larry D. Welch. 
Tactical Air Command — Lt. Gen. Robert D. Russ. 
Alaskan Air Command — Lt. Gen. Bruce K. Brown. 
Pacific Air Forces — Gen. Robert W. Bazley. 
USAF Europe — Gen. Charles L. Donnelly Jr. 
Electronic Security Command — Brig. Gen. Paul H. 


AF Communications Command — Maj. Gen. Gerald L, 


ee a Gace = Gen. Andrew P. Iosue. 
Military Airlift Command — Gen. Thomas M. Ryan Jr. 
Space Command — Gen. Robert T. Herres. 


Department of Justice 


Constitution Ave. & 10th St. NW 20530 
‘General — Edwin Meese 3d. 

Deputy Attorney General — D. Lowell Jensen. 

Legal Policy — James M. Spears, act. 

Legal Counsel — Ralph W. Tarr, act. 

cre eds ada Mary Lawton. 
Professional Responsibility —Michael E. Shaheen Jr. 

Solicitor General — Charles Fried, act. 

Associate Attorney General — vacant. 

Antitrust Division — Charles F. Rule. 

Civil Division — Richard Willard. 


rs 
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Civil Rights Division — vacant. 

Criminal Division — Stephen Trott: 

Drug Enforcement Admin, — John C. Lawn, act. 

Justice Management Division — W. Lawrence ‘Wallace, 
act. 

= & Natural Resources Division — F. Henry Habicht 


Office of Legislative & Ingovernmental Affairs — Philip 
D. Brady, act. 
Tax Division — Glenn L. Archer Jr. / 
Fed, Bureau of Investigation — William H. Webster, dir. 
Exec. Off. for Immigration Review — David L. Milhollan, 


Bureau of Prisons — Norman A. Carlson, dir. 

Comm. Relations Service — Gilbert Pompa, dir. 

Office of Justice Programs — Lois H. Harrington. 

Exec, Off. for U.S, Trustees — Thomas Stanton, dir. 

Exec, Off, for U.S. Attorneys — William P. Tyson, dir. 

Office of Public Affairs — Terry H. Eastland. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service — Alan C. Nelson, 
comm, 

Pardon Attorney — D. C. Stephenson. 

U.S. Parole Commission —- Benjamin Baer, chmn. 

U.S. Marshalls Service — Stanley Morris, dir. 


Department of the Interior 


CSt. between 18th & 19th Sts. NW 20240 
Secretary of the Interior — Donald P, Hodel. 
- Under Secretary — Ann D: McLaughlin. < 
Assistant Sécretaries for: 

Fish, Wildlife and Parks — J. Craig Potter, act. 

Water & Science — Robert Broadbent. 

Land & Minerals Management — Steven Griles, act. 

Policy, Budget, and Administration — vacant. 

Indian Affairs — John Fritz, act. 

Territorial & Intl. Affairs — Richard Montoya. 
Bureau of Land Management — Bob Burford, dir. 
Bureau of Mines — Robert C. Horton, dir. 

Bureau of Reclamation — Robert A. Olson, act. comm. 

Fish & Wildlife Service — Robert A. Jantzen, dir. - 

Geological Survey — Dallas L. Peck, dir. 

National Park Service — William Penn Mott. 

Public Affairs — David Prosperi. 

bey ts of Congressional and Legislative Affairs — Roger 
‘own. 

Solicitor — Frank K. Richardson. 


Department of Agriculture 
The Mall, cast 14th Sts. 20250 
Secretary of Agriculture —- John R. Block. 
Deputy Secretary — John R. Norton. 
Executive Assistant — Randy Russell. 
Administration — John Franke Jr. 
Internat. Affairs & Commodity Programs — Daniel Am- 
stutz. 
Food & Consumer Services — Mary C. Jarratt. 
Marketing & Inspection Services — Karen Darling, act. 
rma Community & Rural Development — Frank Naylor 
Yr. ”. 
Economics — Robert L. Thompson. 
Governmental & Public Affairs — Wilmer D. Mizell. 
Natural & Environment — Peter C. Myers. 
General Counsel — Daniel Oliver. d 
Science & Education — Orville G. Bentley. 
Inspector General — John V. Graziano. 


Department of Commerce 


14th St. between Constitution & E St. NW 20230 
Secretary of Commerce — Malcolm Baldrige. 
. Deputy Secretary — Clarence J. Brown. 
Congressional Affairs — Paul A. Vander Myde. 
Inspector General — Sherman M. Funk. 
General Counsel — Douglas A. Riggs. 
i reese beac esis eee igs ip | 


‘Admulntetratina = Aceshesiae We: Bulow. 

Bureau of the Census — John G. Keane, dir. 

Bureau of Economic Analysis — Allan H. Young, act. 
Under Secy. for International Trade — Lionel H. Olmer 
Under Secy. for Econ, Affairs — Sidney L. Jones. 

mei Oceanic & Atmospheric Admin. — Anthony Calio 


Nati. Technical Info, Service. Joseph F, Caponio. 
Economic Develop. Admin, — Paul Batemen, act. 

Natl, Bureau of Standards — Ernest Ambler, dir. 
Mtaasity asians Develoymnens Sess? —s Seeeteames 


Na, Telcom. & Information Admin. — — David G. Mar. 
le 

US. Travel & Tourism Adm,— Donna F. Tuttle. 
Patent & Trademark Office — Donald Quigg, act. 
Public Affairs — B, Jay Cooper, dir. 


Department of Labor 
200 Constitution Ave. ete 20210 
Secretary of Labor — William E. 
Under Secretary — «RE 
Chief of Staff — Dennis E. Whitfield. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
Se a8 ee — Thomas C. Koma- 


Mine Safety & Health — David A. Zegeer. 
pipe yh te each em Robert A. Rowland. 


Veteran’s Employment — Donald E. Shasteen. 
Solicitor of Labor — Francis X. Lilly. 
Comm. of Labor Statistics — Janet Norwood. 
mir Under Secy. fee Eeeelormnne Samia Ses Susan R. 
Meisinger. 
to Secy. for Internati. Affairs — Robert W. 


Dep. Under Secy. for Congressional Affairs —. William J. 
Maroni. 


Office of Information & Public Affairs — Vernon Louviere. 
dir. of Women’s Bureau — Lenora Cole-Alexander. 
Inspector General — J, Brian Hyland. 


Department of Health and Human Services 


at HS — Margaret M Heckler sw be 


Under Secretary — Charles D, Baker. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 

" Management and Budget — John J. O'Shaughnessy. 
Public Affairs — Stephanie Lee Miller. 
Health — James O, Mason, act. ‘ 
Planning and Evaluation — Robert B. Helms, act. . 


Inspector General — Richard P. Kusserow. 
Civil Rights — Betty Lou Dotson. 
‘Health Care Financing Admin, — CasclyiDavteadee 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 


451 7th St. SW 20410 
Secretary of Housing & Urban 


Pierce Jr. . 
Under Secretary — — Lee L. Verstandig. 


— Samuel R. 
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President, Govt. Natl. Mortgage Assn. — vacant. 

International Affairs — Theodore Britton Jr. 

Labor Relations — Justin Logsdon, act. 

Small & Disadvantaged Business Utilization — Bernice 
Williams. 

General Counsel — John J. Knapp. 

Inspector General — Paul Adams. 


Department of Transportation 
400 7th St. SW 20590 
Secretary of — Elizabeth Hanford Dole. 


Hesthieeba ae mgt 
ings (Public Affairs); Rebecca C. Range (Governmental 


National Highway Traffic Safety Admin, — Diane K. 


U.S. Coast Guard Commandant — Adm. James Gracey. 
Federal Aviation Admin. — Donald D. Engen. 

Federal Highway Admin. — Ray Barnhart. 

Federal Railroad Admin, — John Riley. 
Maritime Admin. — Harold E. Shear. 


Assistant Secretaries — Martha Hesse Dolan (Management 
& Administration); Theodore Garrish, act. (Congression- 
al, Intergovernmental & Public Affairs); Jan W. Mares (In- 
ternational Affairs & Energy ies); vacant (Nuclear 
Energy); Jan W. Mares (Policy & Environment); Wil- 
liam W. Hoover (Defense Programs); William A. Vaughan 
(Fossil Energy); Donna Fitzpatrick (Conservation & Renew- 
able Energy). 
Federal Energy Regulatory Comm. — Raymond J. O'Con- 
nor. 


Inspector General — James R. Richards. © 
Energy Information Adm, — Helmut A. Merklein, adm. 
Office of Energy Research — Alvin Trivelpiece, dir. 
Office of Civilian Radioactive Waste Management — Ben 
Rusche, dir. 
Department of Education 


Wash., D.C. 20; 
Secretary of Education — William J. Bennett. 
Under Secretary — Gary Bauer. 
ee Secretaries — A. Wayne Roberts, Linda 


General Counsel — Maureen Corcoran. 
Assistant Secretaries: 
Legislation & Public Affairs — Anne Graham. 
Elementary and Secondary Education — Lawrence Dav- 
enport. 


Education — vacant. 
Educational Research and Improvement — vacant. 
Adult & Vocational Education — Robert Worthington. 
Special Education and Rehabilitative Services — Made- 

line Will. 

Civil Rights — Harry M. Singleton. 
Bilingual & Minority Languages — Carol P. Whitten. 
Regions — George Y. Ouster. 


Judiciary of the U.S. 
Data as of Jan. 1985 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


The 


Eee ae Sirk Me ee 


Supreme 
With advice and consent of the Senate. Salaries: chief justice $104,700 annually, associate justice $1 


Name; apptd from Service Born Died 
Chief Justices in italics _Term Yrs. 

John Weyonnet oe 1789-1795 5 1745 1829 

John . S.C. . » 1789-1791 1 1739 1800 

— Williarn Mass. 1789-1810. 20 i732 1810 

James Wilson, Pa... . . . 1789-1798 8 1742 1798 

John Blair, Va... . 2... 1789-1796 6 1732 1800 

James Iredell, N.C... . . . 1790-1799 9 1751 1799 

Thomas Johnson, Md, 1791-1793 1 1732 1819 

ap eer hy J. ese 13 aoa ba 
John Rutledge, S.C... . . . 795( aE | 1 

Samuel Chase, Md... . . 1796-1811 15 #1741 1811 

Bushrod Washington, ST 

ST Re certs go 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 

Alfred Moore, N.C... . . « 1799-1804 4 1755 1810 

es Ne. ae eer 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 

eS C. ... 1804-1884 30 1771 1834 

wk {ain ee 1806-1823 16 1757 1823 

Thomas Todd, Ky... . .. . 1807-1826 18 1765 1826 

et Story, 1811-1845 33 1779 1845 

22 1752 1844 

Smith 20 1768 1843 

2 1777 = 1828 

32 1785 1861 

14 1780 1844 

$2 1790 1867 

28 i777 1864 

4 1783 1841 

28 1786 1865 

15 1780 1852 

19 1784 1860 

27 1792 1873 

5 1789 1851 

23 1794 1870 

6 1809 1874 

8 1811 1889 

23 1 1881 








~ Name; apptd Service Born Died 
Chief Justices in italics Term Yrs. 
Noah H. . » 1862-1881. 18 1804 1884 
Samuel F. la. . 1862-1890 28 1816 1890 
David Davis, Ill. 1862-1877 14 1815 1886 
Feeney ng eng 1863-1897 34 1816 1899 
P. Chase, Oh. 1864-1873 8 1808 1873 
Strong, Pa... ... 870-1880 10 1808 1895 
P. Bradley, N. J. 1870-1892 21 1813 1892 
Ward Hunt, N.Y. 2... 6. 872-1882 9 1810 1886 
Morrison R. Waite, Oh. . . . 1874-1888 14 1816 1888 
John M. Harlan, Ky... . . - 1877-1911. 34 1833 1911 
William B. Woods, Ga. . . . 1880-1887 6 1824 1887 
Stanley Matthews, Oh. . 1881-1889 7 1824 1889 
Horace Gray, Mass. ... . 1881-1902 20 1828 1902 
Samuel Blatchford, N: Y.. . 1882-1893. 11 1820 1893 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss. . 1888-1893 5 1825 1893 
Melville W. Fuller, Wi... . . 1888-1910 21 1833 1910 
David J. Brewer, Kan... . . 1889-1910 20 1837 1910 
Henry 8. Brown, Mich. . . . 1890-1906 15 1836 1913 
ee . .. 1892-1908 10 1832 1924 
| E, Jackson, , 
1893-1895 2 1832 1895 
1894-1910 16 1845 1921 
. 1895-1909 13 1838 1909 
. 1898-1925. 26 1843 1926 
1902-1932 29 1841 1935 
1903-1922 19 1849 1923 
. 1906-1910 3 1853 1917 
. » 1909-1914 4 1844 1914 
+. . 1910-1916 5 1862 1948 
.. . 1910-1937 26 1859 1941 
. » 1910-1916 5 1857 1916 
. 1910-1921 10 1845 1921 
1912-1922 10 1858 1924 
1914-1941 26 1862 1946 
- 1916-1939. 22 1856 1941 
1916-1922 § 1857 1945 
1921-1930 8 1857 
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Name; apptd from Service Born Died 
Term Yrs. 
George Sutherland, Ut. . . 1922-1998 15 1862 1942 
Pierce Butler, Minn... .. . 1922-1939 16 1866 1939 
pee Sanford, _ 

TAP aS eee ie 1923-1930 7 1865 1930 
Hanan Stone, N. Y. . 1925-1944 16 1872 1946 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y.. . 1980-1941 11 1862 1948 
Owen J. Roberts, Pa.. .. . 1930-1945 15 1875 1955 
ay ta N. Cardozo, 

ib Sees, Rie ane 1932-1938 6 1870 1938 
Hugo L. Black, Bier c c. 1937-1971 34 1886 1971 
Stanley F. needa eS 1998-1957 19 1884 1980 
Felix Paricriee . 1939-1962 23 1882 1965 
William ©. ougas, : 

TOON ics -viSte eara PORES 1939-1975 36 1898 1980 
Frank Murphy, Mich. ... . 1940-1949 9 1880 1949 
Harlan F, Stone, N.Y. . 1941-1946 5 1872 1946 
etl Byrnes, $.C... . 1941-1942 1 1879 (1972 

lobert H. Jackson, N. ¥.. . 1941-1954 12 1892 1954 
Wiky € B. Rutledge, la. . 1943-1949 6 1894 1949 
Harold H. Burton, Oh... . . 1945-1958 13 1888 1964 

Ted M. 1 Ky, ae na ig 1946-1953 7 1890 1953 
Tom C. Clark, Tex... ... 1949-1967 18 1899 1977 
Sherman Minton, Ind... . . 1949-1956 7 #1890 1965 


U,S. Court of International Trade 


New York, NY el Galaries, $76,000) 
Chief Judge — Edward D. R 
Judges — Paul P. Rao, pres Ford, James L. Watson, 
Gregory W. Carman, Jane A. Restani, Dominick L. DiCarlo. 


U.S. Tax Court 


Washington DC 20217 (Salaries, $76,000) 
Chief Judge — Harry A. D: 
son, Samuel B. Ster- 


lawson Jr. 
Judges — William M. Bae tA Charles R. Simpso 

rett, William A. Goffe, Darrell D. Wiles, Ri C. Wilbur, Her- 

bert L. Chabot, Arthur L. Nims 3d, Edna G. Parker, C. Moxley 

Featherston, Jules J. Korner 3d, Meade Whitaker, Mary Ann Co- 

hen, Perry Shields, Charles E. Clapp 2d, Lapsley W. Hamblen Jr., 

Stephen J. Swift. 


U.S. Courts of Appeals 
(Salaries, $80,400. CJ means Chief Judge) 


Federal District — Howard T. Marke: a Daniel M. Fried- 
man, Giles S. Rich, Oscar H. Davis, Phillip B, Baldwin, Shiro Ka- 
shiwa, Marion T, Bennett, Jack R. Miller, Edward S. Smith, Helen 
W. Nies; Pauline Newman, Jean G. Bissel; Clerk’s Office, Washing- 
ton, DC 20439, 

District of Columbia — Spottswood W. Robinson 3d, CJ; J. 
Skelly Wright, Edward Allen Tamm, George E. MacKinnon, Mal- 
colm Richard Wilkey, Patricia M. Wald, Abner J. Mikva, Harry T- 
Edwards, Ruth Bader Ginsburg, Robert H. Bork, Antonin Scalia, 
Kenneth W. Starr; Clerk’s Office, Washington, DC 20001. 
Campos ch, i he Mae a? it. Bown ae oe 

pl uy; wnes, St reyer; 
Clerk's Office, Boston, MA 02109. 

Second Circuit (Conn., N.Y., Vt.) — Wilfred Feinberg, Ci; 
Irving R. Kaufman, James L. Oakes, Ellsworth Van Graafeiland, 
Thomas J. Meskill, Jon O. Newman, Amalya Lyle Kearse, Richard 

J. Cardamone, Lawrence W. Pierce, Ralph K. Winter Jr., George 
©. Pratt; Clerk’s Office, New York, 1 NY 10007, 


Third Circuit (Del., N.J., Pa., Virgin Is.) — Ru J. Aldisert, 
C3; Collins J. Seitz, Aclin M. Adams, John J. Gibbons, James 


Hunter 3d, Joseph F. Weis Jr., Leonard I. Garth, A. Leon 
botham Jr., Dolores K. Sloviter, Edward R. Becker; Clerk's 
ee ee PA 19106. 

Fourth Circuit (Md,, N.C., S.C, Va, W.Va.) — Harrison L. 
Winter, CJ; Kenneth K. Hall, Donald Stuart Russell, H. Emory 
Widener Jr, James D. Phillips Jr., Francis D. Murnaghan Jr., 
James M. use, Sam J. Ervin 3d, Robert F. » James H. 
Wilkinson 3d; Clerk's Office, Richmond, VA 23219. 

Fifth Circuit (La., Miss., Tex.) — Charles Clark, CJ; Thomas G. 
og Alvin B. Rubin, Thomas M. Reaviey, Henry A. Politz, Caro- 

oro hy Samuel D. Johnson, Albert Tate Jr., Jerre S. Wil- 

Tes Wil L. Garwood, E. Grady Jolly, Patrick E. Higginbot- 

oad R noi haaictalchamce Vansant sped 
leans, LA 


Sixth Greuit &y. Mich., Ohio, Tenn.) — Pierce Lively, CJ; 

Albert J. Engel, George Cl Clifton Edwards, Gilbert S. Merritt, Da- 

F. Martin Jr., ate Walton C Laer S 

» Harry Clerk’s Of- 

fice, Cincinnati, OH 45202. 
Seventh 


Circuit (Ill. Ind., Wis.) — Walter J. Cummings, CJ; 
Harlington Wood Jr., William J. Bauer, Richard D. ogra: Rich- 
ard A. Posner, Jesse E. Eschbach, John L, Coffey, Joel M. Flaum; 
Clerk's Office, Chicago, Hh 60604, 


United States — Judiciary 





ares or 





Name; apptd from Service Born Died | 
i Term Yrs. | 

Earl Warren, Cal... ... - 1953-1969 16 1891 - 1974 
cA ga Harlan, ) 
RS Se at ee 1955-1971 16 1899 1971. 
william 3. Brennan Jr., 
BRU eater ie gyre Pacyet ss F066 Gos) Saath ee | 
hate Whittaker, ; 
lg Stee aR let i 1957-1962 5 1901 1973. 
Potier Stewart: Oh Bho 1958-1981 23 1916 — 
Byron R. White, Col. .... 1962 TF LC 
Arthur J. * . 1962-1965 3 1908 9) =~ 
Abe Fortas, Tenn... .. .. 1965-1969 4.1910 1982. 
Thurgood Marshal NY... 1962: oe es | 
Warren —. Burger,Va....1969 ., s§ —_._ 1907 ~__, 
Harry A. Blackmun, 

a Ae 1970: = 3 ee 
Lewis F. Powell Jr., Va... . 1972 ~=1907) _. | 
William H. Rehnquist, ; 
Aaa EES ate exatie 1972. co) ot eee | 
John Paul Stevens, [|| Semen |: 74 fener 1920: 5 =F 
Sandra Day O'Connor, ; | 
AR tS Sh ace nanararen 196T  S Agon | 


riz. 
(a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795. 





Eighth Circuit (Ark., Ia., Minn., Mo,, Neb., N.D., SD) — 
Donald P.. Lay, CJ; Gerald W. Heaney, Myron H. Bright, | 
R. Ross, Theodore McMillian, Richard S. Arnold, John 
Gibson, George C. Fagg, Pasco M. Bowman 2d; Clerk's Office, St 
Louis, MO 63101. 

Ninth Circuit (Alaska, Ariz., Cal., Ha., Ida., Mont., Nev., Ore., | 

Wash., Guam, N, Mariana Islands) — James R. Browning, Cc; 
C. Choy, J. Clifford Wallace, Alfred T. Goodwin, | 
Anthony M, Kennedy, J. Blaine Anderson, Procter Hug Sr., | 
Thomas Tang, Joseph T. Sneed, Jerome Farris, Betty B. Flet 
Mary M. Schroeder, Otto R. et Jr., Harry Pregerson, Arthur 
L. Alarcon, Cecil F. Poole, Warren J. Ferguson, Dorothy W. 
son, William C. Canby Jr. Robert Boochever, William A. Norris, 
Stephen Reinhardt, Robert R. Beezer; Clerk's Office, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94101. : 

Tenth Circuit (Col., Kan., N.M., Okla., Ut. Wy.) — Oliver 
eri Alben E: ; Holloway Jr. » James E. Barrett Lia hed 

lonroe icKay, James K. Logan, Stephanie 

mour; Clerk’s Office, Denver, CO 80294, 2 

Eleventh Circuit (Ala. Fla., Ga.)— John C. Pes CJ; Paul 
H. Roney, Gerald B. Tjoflat, "James C. Hill, Peter T. Fay, Robert 
S. Vance, Phyllis A. Kravitch, Frank M, Johnson Jr., Albert J. | 
Henderson, Joseph W. Hatchett, R. Lanier Anderson 3d, Thomas 
C, Clark; Clerk’s Office, Atlanta GA 30303. 

Temporary Emergency Court of Appeals — J. Skelly Wright, 
CJ; Clerk’s Office, Washington, DC 20001 . 


USS. District Courts 
(Salaries, $76,000. CJ means Chief Judge) 


Alabama — Northern: Sam C. Pointer Jr Cis James Hughes | 
Hancock, J. Foy Guin Jr., Robert B. Probst, E. B. Haltom Jr., U. 
W. Clemon, William M. Acker Jr.; Clerk’s Office, 

35203. Middle: Robert E. Varner, Cl; Truman M. Hobbs, 
H. Thompson; Clerk’s Office, Montgomery 36101. Southern: 
Hace ores, ence Cle cnc eee 


ay omnes aimee pc H. Russel Holland; Clerk's 
Office, Anchorage 99513, 


Arizona — C. A. Muecke, CJ; Bega ice och 
M. is Charles L. Hardy, Qe ST one , 
William D.-Browning, Paul G. 


’s Office, sieoeon 
85025. ‘ 
Arkansas — Eastern: Garnett Thomas Eisele, CJ; 
ble Roy, William Ray Overton, Henry Woods, George 
Clerk’s Office, Little Rock 72203. Western: H. Franklin 
CJ; Elsijane Trimbie Roy, George Howard Jr; Clerk's 
Smith 72902. 


i 








ane 





Taplin tat Fp 


California —- Northern: Robert F. Peckham, Cy; 
oy eee coe Spencer M- Wiliams, Wiliam H. 
William W. Schwarzer, William A. Ingram, bey 
Thelton E. Henderson, . Patel, es ) 
P. Vubasin Jr; Clerk's Office, San Francisco 


te 


102. Eastern: La 
rence K. Karlton, CJ be ee Edward Dean 
Raul A. Ramirez, Robert E. Coyle, Edward J. ; Clerk's 
fice, Sacramento 95814. Central: Manuel L. Real, . Mat- 


F 


the Jr. Robert M. Takasugi in E. Waters, 

¢ Fell nat, Ter 3 Halter Jr, “A. Wallace Tashitos, Consnelo 
Guuibols award Ra es ee ee “ Hare ape 
Alicemarie H. Stotler, James M. idoman, Wom 3 Res 


rac ita 
ony te 


> 


= i — 


Office, Los Angeles 90012. Southern; Gordon Thom’ Jr., CJ; 
Leland C. Nielsen, William B. Enright, Judith N. Keep, Earl B, 
Gilliam, J. Lawrence Irving, Rudi M. Brewster; Clerk’s Office, San 
Diego 92189, 


Colorado — Sherman G. Finesilver, CJ; Richard P. Matsch, 
John L. Kane, Jim R. Carrigan, Zita L. Weinshienk, John P. 
Moore; Clerk’s Office, Denver 80294. 


Sage: pomp eR T. F. Gilroy Daly, CJ; Ellen B. Burns, Warren 
ton, Jose A. Cabranes, Peter C. Dorsey; Clerk's Office, 
Now ven 06510, \ 


Delaware — Walter K. Stapleton, CJ; Murray M. Schwartz, Jo- 
 seph J. Longobardi; Clerk’s Office, Wilmington 19801. 


, District of Columbia — Aubrey E. Robinson Jr.,.CJ; Gerhard 

A. Gesell, John H. Pratt, Barrington D. Parker, Charles R. Richey, 
Thomas A. Flannery, Louis F. Oberdorfer, oa oi H. Greene, 
John Garrett Penn, Joyce Hens Green, Norma H. Johnson,. 
Thomas P. Jackson, Thomas F. Hogan, Stanley S. Harris; Clerk's 
Office, Washington DC 20001. 


Florida — Northern: William H. Stafford Jr. CJ; Maurice M. 
Paul, C. Roger Vinson; Clerk’s Office, Tallahassee 32301. Middle: 
William Terrell Hodges, CJ; Howard W. Melton, John A. Reed 
Jr., George C. Carr, Susan H. Black, William J. Castagna; John H. 
_ Moore 2d, Elizabeth A. Kovachevich, George K. ; Clerk's 

Office, Jacksonville 32201. Southern: James Lawrence King, CJ; 
Joe Eaton, Norman C, Roettger Jr.; Sidney M. Aronovitz, William 
H. Hoeveler, Jose A. Gonzalez, James W. Kehoe, Eugene P.'Spell- 
man, Edward B. Davis, James C, Paine, Alcee L. Hastings, Lenore 
C. Nesbitt; Clerk's Office, Miami 33101. 


J ee Moye Jr., CJ; William nad 
Kelley, Richard C. Freeman, Harold L. veg) oi grat 
Shoot, G. Emest Tidwell, Orinda Dale Evans, 5 BS Vinine 
Jr., Robert H. Hall, Harold T. Ward, J. Owen Forrester; Clerk’s 
Olfice, Atlanta 30335, Middle: Wilbur D. Owens Jr., C3; J. seigr'g 
Elliott; Clerk's Office, Macon 31202. Southern: Anthony A 


Alaimo, CJ; B. Avant Edenfield, Dudley H. Bowen Jr.; Clerk's Of- 
fice, Savannah 31412. 


Hawaii — Samuel P. King, CJ; Harold M. Fong; Clerk’s Office, 
Honolulu 96850. 


Idaho — Marion J, Callister, CJ; Harold L. Ryan; Clerk’s Of- 
fice; Boise, 83724. 


Illinois — Northern: Frank J. McGarr, CJ; Thomas R. McMil- 
len, Prentice H. Marshall, John F. Grady, George N. Leighton, 
Nicholas J. Bua, Stanley J. Roszkowski, James B. Moran, ~ ee 
_ E. Aspen, Milton I. Shadur, Charles P. Kocoras, Susan Getzen 
ner, John A. Nordberg, William T. Hart, Paul E. Plunkett; Clerk's 
~ Office, Chicago 60604. Central: J. Waldo Ackerman, CJ; Michael 
M. Mihm, Harold A. Baker; Clerk’s Office, Peoria 61602. South- 
em: Eng L. Foreman, CJ; William L. Beatty; Clerk’s Office, Ben- 
ton 


_ Indiana — Northern: Allen Sharp, CJ; William C. Lee, James T. 
Moody, Michael S. Kanne; Clerk's Office, South Bend 46601. 

Southern: James E. Noland, CJ; William E. Steckler, S. Hugh Dil- 
p tin, rie E. Brooks, Sarah E. Barker; Clerk’s Office, Indianapolis 







































— Northern: Edward J. McManus, CJ; Donald E. O’- 
Teo Clerk’s Sais Cedar Rapids 52407. Southern: William C. 
Stuart, CJ; Donald E. O’Brien, Harold D. Vietor; Clerk’s Office, 
Des Moines 50309. 


__ Kansas — Earl E. O'Connor, CJ; Richard Dean Rogers, Dale E. 
cole Patrick F. Kelly, Sam A. Crow; Clerk’s Office, Wichita 


ae Eastern: ee ee ee Scott Reed, Wil- 

oa Bertelsman, G. Wix Unthank, Henry R. Wilhoit Jr.; Clerk’s 

Office, Lexington 40586. Western: Charles M. Allen, Cu: Eugene 

E. Siler Jr., Edward H. Johnstone, Thomas A. Ballantine; Clerk’s 
- Offfice, Louisville 40202. 


Louisiana — Eastern; Frederick J. R. Heebe, CJ; Charles 
_ Schwartz Jr., Morley L. Sear, Adrian A.- a Robert F. 
Collins, George Sy rarer Jr., Veronica D. Wicker, Patrick E. 
Carr, Peter os J. McNamara, Henry A. Mentz Jr., 
“Feldman; Clerk’s Office, New Orleans 70130. Middle: John V. 
Parker, er En Prank ef eae Clerk’s Office, Baton Rouge 70801. 
T Nauman S. Scott, Earl Emest Veron, 
Fi Duhe Jr.; Clerk’s Office, Shreveport 






Conrad K. Cyr, CJ; Gene Carter; Clerk’s Office, 





Maryland — Frank A. Kaufman, CJ; Alexander Harvey 2d, 
R. Milles Jt. Joseph H. Young, Herbert F. Murray, J h 

. Howard, Norman P, Ramsey, 1 ET ae aa 

ve; Clerk's icra sae ae r 


ala 
> | 
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Massachusetts — Andrew A: Caffrey, CJ; W. Arthur Garrity 
Jr., Frank H. Freedman, Joseph L. Tauro, Walter Jay Skinner, A. 
David Mazzone, Robert E. Keeton, John J. McNaught, Rya’ Ww. 
Zobel, David S. Nelson; Clerk’s Office, Boston 02109: 


Michigan — Eastern: John Feikens, CJ; Philip erate Robert E. 
DeMascio, Charles W. Joiner, James Harvey, James P. Churchill, 
bot B. Gu Dae Pl Julian A. Cook, Stewart A. Newblatt, Avern 

iggs Taylor, Horace W. Gilmore, George E. Woods; 
Certs Off Office, Detroit 48226, Western: Wendell A. Miles, CJ; 
Douglas W. Hillman, Benjamin F. Gibson, Richard A. Enslen; 
Clerk’s Office, Grand Rapids 49503. 


Minnesota — Miles W. Lord, CJ; Donald D. Alsop, Harry H. 
MacLaughlin, Robert G. Renner, Diana E. Deval Paul A. Mag- 
nuson; Clerk’s Office, St. Paul 55101. : 


Mississippi — Northern: L. T. Senter Jr., CJ; Neal Biggers; 
Clerk's Office, Oxford 38655. Southern: Walter L. Nixon Jr., CJ; 
William H. Barbour Jr., Tom S. Lee; Clerk’s Office, Jackson 39205. 


Missouri — Eastern: Join F. Nangle, CJ; Edward D. Filippine, 
William L. Hungate, Clyde S. Cahill Jr., Stephen N. Limbaugh; 
Clerk’s Office, St. Louis 63101. Western: Russell G. Clark, CJ; 
Harold Sachs, Scott O. Wright, Joseph E. Stevens Jr., D. Brook 
Bartlett, Ross T. Roberts; Clerk's Office, Kansas City 64106. 


Montana — James F. Battin, CJ; Paul G. Hatfield; Clerk’s Of- 
fice, Billings 59101. . - 


Nebraska — Warren K. Urbom, CJ; Clarence A. Beam, Albert 
G. Schatz; Clerk’s Office, Omaha 68101. 


Nevada — Harry E. Claiborne, CJ; Edward C. Reed Jr., Lloyd 
D. George; Clerk’s Office, Las Vegas 89101. 


New Hampshire — Shane CJ; Martin F. Loughlin; 
Clerk’s Office, Concord 03301. 


New Jersey — Clarkson S. Fisher, CJ; Frederick B. Lacey, Her- 
bert J. Stern, John F. Gerry, Stanley S. Brotman, Anne E. Thomp- 
son, D. R. Debevoise, H. Lee Sarokin, Harold A. Ackerman, John 
W. Bissell, Maryanne Trump Barry; Clerk’s Office, Newark 07102. 


New Mexico — Howard C. Bratton, CJ; Santiago E. Campos, 
roe Se Burciaga, Bobby R. Baldock; Clerk's Office, Atenterce 


New York — Northern: Howard G. Munson, CJ; Neal P. 
McCurn, Roger J. Miner; Clerk’s Office, Albany 12201. Eastern: 
Jack B. Weinstein, CJ; Mark A. Costantino, Thomas C. Platt Jr., 
Henry Bramwell, Charles P. Sifton, Eugene H. Nickerson, Joseph 
M. McLaughlin, Israel Leo Glasser, Frank X. Altimari, Leonard 
D. Wexler; Clerk’s Office, Brooklyn 11201. Southern: Constance 
Baker Motley, CJ; David N. Edelstein, Edward Weinfeld, Lee P. 
Gagliardi, Charles L. Brieant, Whitman Knapp, Charles E. Stewart 
Jr., Thomas P. Griesa, Robert L. Carter, Robert J. Ward, Kevin 
Thomas Duffy, William C. Conner, Richard Owen, Leonard B. 
Sand, Mary ia Lowe, Gerard L. Goettel, Charles S. Haight 
Jr., Vincent L. ee Pierre N. Leval, Robert W. Sweet, Abra- 
ham D. Sofaer, John E. Sprizzo, Shirley Wohl Kram, John F. Kee- 
nan, Peter K. Leisure; Clerk’s Office N. Y. City 10007. Western: 
John T. Curtin, CJ; John T. Elfvin, Michael A. Telesca; Clerk's. 
Office, Buffalo 14202. 


North Carolina — Eastern: W. Ear! Britt, CJ; James C. Fox, 
Terrence W. Boyle; Clerk’s Office, Raleigh 27611. Middle: Hiram 
H. Ward, CJ; Frank W. Bullock Jr., Richard C. Erwin; Clerk's Of- 
fice, Greensboro 27402. Western: Robert D. Potter, CJ; Woodrow 
Wilson Jones, James B. McMillan; Clerk's Office Asheville 28802. 


North Dakota — or Benson, CJ; Bruce M. Van Spe Clerk’s 
Office, Bismarck 5850 


Ohio — Northern: es J. Battisti, CJ; Thomas D. Lambros, 
Nicholas J. — John M. Manos, George W. White, Ann 
Aldrich, Alvin I. Krenzler, John W. Potter, David D. Dowd Jr., 
Sam H. Bell; “Clerk's Office, Cleveland 44114. Southern: Carl B. 
Rubin, CJ; Joseph P. Kinneary, Robert M. Duncan, John D. Hol- 
vr Walter H. Rice, S. Arthur Spiegel; Clerk’s Office, Columbus 
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Oklahoma — Northern: H. Dale Cook, CJ; James O. Ellison, 
Thomas R. Brett, David L. Russell; Clerk's Office, Tulsa 74103. 
Eastern: Frank H. Shey, CJ; H. Dale Cook, David L. Russell; 
Clerk’s Office, Muskogee 74401. Western: Luther B. Eubanks, CJ; 
H. Dale Cook, Ralph G. Thompson, Lee R. West, David L. Rus- 
sell; Clerk's Office, 73102. 


Oregon — James M. Burns, CJ; Robert C. Belloni, Owen M. 
Panner, James A. Redden, Helen J. Frye, Edward Leavy; Clerk’s 
Office, Portland 97205. 


Pennsylvania — Eastern: Alfred L. ro CJ; John P. Ful- 
lam, Charles R. Weiner, Daniel H. —_ oo Donald W. Van- 
Artsdalen, J. William Ditter Jr., Clarence C. Newcomer, ae 
Scott Green, Louis Charles Bechtle, Joseph L. McGlynn Jr., Ed- 

ward N. Cahn, Louis H. Pollak, Norma L. Shapiro, James T. 


” 
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Giles, James McGirr Kelly, Thomas N. O'Neill Jr., Marvin Katz; 
Clerk’s Office, Philadelphia 19106. Middle: William J. Nealon Jr., 
; Richard P. Conaboy, Sylvia H. Rambo, William W. Caldwell; 
Clerk's Office, Scranton 18501. Western: Hubert I. Teitelbaum, Cl: 
Gerald J. Weber, Barron P. McCune, Maurice B. Cohill Jr., Paul 
fg reals iatheay mee Donald E. Ziegler, Alan N. 
Bloch, Glenn E. Mencer, Carol Los Mansmann; Clerk's Office, 
Pittsburgh 15230- : 


Rhode Island — Francis J. Boyle, CJ; Bruce M. Selya; Clerk’s 
Office, Providence 02903 


South Carolina — Charles E. Simons Jr., CJ; Solomon Biatt Jr., 
C. Weston Houck, Falcon B. Hawkins, Maithew J. Perry Jr., 
George R.-Anderson Jr., William W. Wilkins Jr., Clyde H. Hamil- 
ton; Clerk’s Office, Columbia 29202. 


South Dakota — Andrew A. Bogue, CJ; Donald J. Porter, John 
Bailey Jones; Clerk’s Office, Sioux Falls 57102. 


Tennessee — Eastern: H. Theodore Milburn, CJ; Robert L. 
Taylor, Thomas G. Hull; Clerk’s Office, Knoxville 37901. Middle: 
L. Clure Morton, CJ, Thomas A. Wiseman Jr, John T. Nixon; 
Clerk's Office, Nashville 37203. Western: Robert M. McRae Jn, 
igo Horton, Julia S. Gibbons; Clerk’s Office, Memphis 


Texas — Northern: Halbert O. Woodward, CJ; Eldon B. Ma- 
hon, Robert W. Porter, Mary Lou Robinson, Barefoot foot Sanders, 
David O: Belew Jr., Jerry Buchmeyer, A. Joe Fish; Clerk’s Office, 
Dallas 75242. Southern: John V. Singleton Jr., CJ; Carl O. Bue Jr., 
Robert O’Conor Jr., Ross N. Sterling, Norman W. Black, James 
De Anda, George E. Cire, Gabrielle K. McDonald, George P. Ka- 
zen, Hugh Gibson, Filemon B. Vela, Hayden W. Head Jr., Ricardo 
H. Hinojosa; Clerk’s Office, Houston 77208. Eastern: William 
Wayne Justice, CJ; William M. Steger, Robert M. Parker; Clerk's 
Office, Beaumont 77701. Western: William S. Sessions, ch; Lucius 
D. Bunton 3d, Harry Lee Hudspeth, Bee: Garcia, James R. 
Nowlin; Clerk’s Office, San Antonio 78206. 


See one sates oe 


. ren, Terence T, Evans, Thomas J. Curran: 


United States — Judiciary 


Utah — Aldon J. 
Winder; Clerk’s Office, Salt pigs: 8411 
Vermont — Albert W. Coffrin, 


CG; boven ge 7 


C. Cacheris, Robert G. G. Dou- 
mar Ces Otic Nodak 25510, Wester: James © Tus, Cl 
Glen M. Williams, James H, Michael Jr, Jackaca i: Riveiitert's 
Office, Roanoke 24006. 


Washington — Eastern; Robert J. McNichols, CJ; Justin L. 
Quackenbush; Clerk’s Office, Spokane 99210. Western: Walter T. 
McGovern, CJ; Donald S. Voorhees, Jack E. Tanner, Barbara J. 


Rothstein, John C. Coughenour; Clerk’s Office, Seattle 98104. 


West Virginia — Northern: Robert Ear] Maxwell, CJ; William 
Clerk's Charles 


Pre S. Billings Jr.; 


Anderson, CH; Bruce S, Jenkins, David K. 


M. Kidd; Office, Elkins 26241. Southern: H. 
Haden 2d, CJ; Robert J. Staker, John T. Copenhaver Jr., Elizabeth 


Y. Hallanan; Clerk’s Office, Charleston 25329. 


Wisconsin — Eastern: John ts oe tae Robert W. War- 

Clerk’s Office, Milwau- 
kee 53202. Western; Barbara B. Crabb, CJ; John C. Shabaz; 
Clerk’s Office, Madison 53701. 


aaliyomins — Clarence A. Brimmer; Clerk's Offic, Cheyenne 


U.S. Territorial District Courts 


Guam — Cristobal C. Duenas; Clerk's Office, Agana 96910. 
Puerto Rico — Juan R. Torruella, CJ; Juan M. 
Gilberto Gierbolini-Ortiz, Carman Consuelo Cerezo, Jaime Pieras 
Is Raymond L. Acosta, Hector M. Laffitte; Clerk’s Office, San 
juan 00904. 
Virgin Islands — Almeric L. Christian, CJ; David V. dia 
Clerk’s Office, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas 00801. 


State Officials, Salaries, Party Membership 


As of mid-1985 


Alabama 


Governor — George C. Wallace, D., $68,838. 
ie Sep iies Bill anny fe oe day, rae annual 

ave month plus per month for expenses. 

Sec, of State pal man, D., 940. 

Atty. Gen. — Charles Graddlick,D. $58,000, 

Treasurer pec nit oe 5 a bang 2 
Legislature: anni uesday in Apr. year 
oder pes onal te (2d and 3d years), 2d Tuesday 
_ in Jan. (4th year) at Montgomery. Members receive $600 per 
heap rh ae plus $95 per day during legislative sessions, and mileage of 

per mile. 
Senate — Dem., 28; Rep., 4; ind. 3. Total, 35. 
House — Dem., 87; Rep., 11; ind. 6.; 1 vacancy. Total, 105. 


Alaska 


Governor — William Sheffield, D., $81,648. 
Lt. Gov. — Stephen McAlpine, D., $76,188. 
Atty. General — Norman Gorsuch, D., 
_ Legislature: meets annually in January at Juneau, for 120 days 
with a 10-day extension possible upon 24, vote. First session in odd 
years. Members receive $46,800 per year plus $4,000 for postage, 
personal stationery, ny terete are 
Senate — Dem., 9; Rep., 11. Total, 20. 
_ House — Dem., 21; Rep., 18; Libertarians, 1. Total, 40, 


Arizona 


. Governor — Bruce Babbitt, D., $62,500. 
See. of State — Rose Mofford, D., $35,000. 


House — BE Se 38. Total, 60. 
Arkansas 


Governor — Bill Clinton, D., $35,000. 
t, D,, $14,000. 
. J. “Bill” McCuen, D., $22,500. 
Atty. Gen. — Steve Clark, D., $26,500. 
Treasurer — Jimmie Lou Fisher, D., $22,500. 
Assembly: meets odd years in January at Little Rock. 
Members receive $7,500 per year, $50 a day while in regular ses- 


expense. 
Dem., 31; Rep. 4. Total, 35. . 


a 


meets at 
the first Monday in Dec. of 





es 


Governor — George Deukmejian, R., $85,000. 
Lt. Gov, — Leo T. McCarty, ae 
Sec, of State — March Fong Eu, D., $72,500. 
Controller — Kenneth Cory, D., $72,500. 
Atty. Gen. — John Van de Kamp, D., $77,500. 
Treasurer — Jesse M. Unruh, D., $72,500. 


every even-numbered year; each session 
lasts 2 years. Members receive $33,732 per year ne mileage and 
$65 per diem. 

‘Senate — Dem., 25; Rep., 15. Total, 40. 

Assembly — ‘Dems 47; Rep., 33. Total, 80. 


Richard D. Lamm, D., $60,000. 


— Roy Romer, D., $32,500. 
al Assembly: meets annually in January at Denver. Mem- 
bers receive $14,000 annually. 
Senate — Dem., 11; Rep. 24. Total, 35. 
House — Dem., 17; Rep., 48. Total, 65. 
Connecticut 
aa es $65,000. ' 
‘Lt. Gov. rn y Fauliso, D., $40}000 t 
Sec, of State — Julia H. Tashjian, D., $3 Oe 
Treasurer — Hi E. Parker, D., $35,000, 
—J. Caldwell, D., $35,000. 


frail Gen. — qoeate a ae 


General Assembly: meets in January and 
cg eg Hartford. any Suen 000 per 2-year term 
Pin 35.300 pe year for me lus ay $36.00 per 


Senate — Dem., 12; Rep., 24. Total, 36. 
— Dem, 66; Rep. 85. Total, 151. 


— Janet C. Rzewnicki, R., $33,960. 
General Assembly: meets annually at from the 2d Tues- 
y in January to midnight June 30. Members receive $20,000 base 
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Senate — » 13; Rep., 8. Total, 21. 
ene tia "19; Rep., 22. Total, 41. 
Florida 


Governor — Robert Graham, D., $69,550. 
Lt, Goy. — Wayne Mixon, D., $60,455. 
Sec. of State — George Firestone, D., $59,385. 
years ler — Gerald Lewis, D., $59,385._ 

Atty. Gen, — Jim Smith, D., $59,385. 
Treasurer — Bill Gunter, D., $59,385. 

Leer meets annually at Tallahassee. Members receive 
$12,000 per = plus allowance while on official business. 

. Senate — Dem., 32; . 8. Total, 40. 
j House — Dem., 77; Rep., 43. Total, 120, 


Georgia 


Governor — Joe Frank Harris, D., $79,358. 
Lt. Gov. — Zell Miller, D., $45,000. 
. Sec. of State — Max Cleland, D., $60,500. 
Comptroller General — Johnnie L. Caldwell, D., $60,000. 
Atty. Gen, — Michael J. Bowers, $62,000. 
General Assembly: meets annually at Atlanta. Members receive 
Gg ak - barat vee he ha ao 
ee — Dem. 154; Rep., 56 Total, 180. 


Hawaii 


Governor — hig! Sb ti $59,400. 
Lt. Gov, — John Waihee, D., $5 


ji Comptroller — Hideo Murakami, $50,490. 
} Dir, of Budget & Finance — Jensen S. L. Hee, $50,490. 
meets annually on 3d Wednesday in January at Ho- 
nolulu. Behe reek ye SIS E00 pes year Deepen 
Senate — Dem., 21. Rep., 4. Total, 25. 
House — Dem., 40. Rep., 11. Total, 51. 


Idaho 
Mig food D. peg 


a 


Ei 
g 
rales 
: 
ie 
ue 











Pcalabetonescicots eonmeelinar toaentomek olsen dee dt 
January at Boise. Members receive $4,200 per year, plus $25 per 
wy echt eek , plus travel allowances, 

— Dem., 14; Rep. 28. Total, 42. 

House — Dem., 17; Rep., 67. Total, 84. 


B.$48,000. 
General Assembly: meets annually in January at Springfield. 
Members receive $30,250 per annum. 
Senate — Dem., 31; Res, 28. Total, 59. 
House — Dem., 61; Rep., 57. Total, 118. 


Indiana 
Sienieiags Robert D. Orr, R., 566,000 plus discretionary ex- 


2. Gor — John M. Mutz, R., $51,000 plus discretionary exp- 


oMSec. of State — Edwin J. Simcox, R., $46,000. 
E. Pearson, R., sae. 


General Assembly: meets annually i in January. Members receive 
$11,600 per year plus $65 per day while in session, $15 per day 
igi rte org 

Senate — Dem., 20; Rep,, 30. Total, 

House — Dem., 39; Rep., 61. Total, 00. 


Towa 


Governor — Terry Branstad, R., $64,000 plus $5,724 expenses. 

Lt, Gov, — Robert Anderson, D., $21,900 plus personal ex- 
wn Ae alah Piste ante ore ee ohh ae ee 

Seo, of State — Mary Jane Odell, R., $41,000. 

Atty. Gen. — Tom Miller, D., 

Treasurer — Michael L. Fitzgerald, D., $41,000. 

General Assembly: meets annually in January at Des Moines. 
Members receive $14,600 annually plus maximum expense ‘allow- 
Maer ai eecon ede 120 of first session, and first 100 


Jae ale 
—~ Dem, 28; Rep. 


House — Dem., 60; Rep., 40. Teal io, 


J 


a > me 


¢ 


$21 


pial 


Governor — John Carlin, D., $6: 

Lt. Gov. — Tom D, 5, 686 pa $1,875 for expenses. 

See, of State — Jack H. R, 

Atty, Gen, — Robert T. Stephan, R$ R., $57,500. 

Treasurer — Joan Finney, D., $50,000. . 

¢ meets annually in January at Topeka. Members re- 

ceive $49 a day plus $50 a day expenses while in session, plus $600 
per month while not in session. 

Senate — Dem., 16; Rep., 24. Total, 40. 

Honse — Dem., 49; Rep., 76. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 


Governor — Martha L. Collins, D., $60,000. 
Lt. Gov. — Steve Beshear, D., $52,028. 
Sec. of State — Drexell R. Davis, D., $52,028. 
Atty. Gen, — Dave 
Treasurer — Francis J. 


Auditor — Mary A. Tobin. D. $52,028, 

General Assembly; meets even years in January at Frankfort. 
Members receive $100 per day and $100 per day during session 
and $950 per month for expenses for interim. 

Senate — Dem., 28; Rep,, 10. Total, 38. 

House — Dem., 4: Rep., 26. Total, 100, 


Louisiana 


Governor — Edwin W, Edwards, D., $73,440. 

Lt. Gov, — Robert L. Freeman, D., $63,367. 

Sec. of State — James H. Brown, D., $60,169. 

Atty. Gen, — William J. Guste Jr., D,, $60,169. 

Treasurer — Mary Evelyn Parker, D., $60,169. 

Legislature: Hog annually for 60 legislative commencing 
on 3d Monday in sels Members receive $75 per day and mileage 
at 21c a mile for 13 round trips, plus $1,400 per month expense 


allowance. 
Senate — Dem., 37; Rep., 2. Total, 39. 
House — Dem., 89; Rep., 16. Total, 105. 


Maine 


E. Brennan, D., $35,000, 
odney Quinn, D., $39,915. 

Atty. Gen. — Tames Tiemey, D., $45,489, 

Treasurer — Samuel iro, D., $36,296. 

Legislature; meets in January at Augusta. Members 
receive $7,500 for regular 's, $4,000 for special session plus 
expenses; presiding officers receive 50% more. 

Senate — Dem., 24; Rep., 11. Total, 35, 

House — Dem., 85; Rep., 66. Total, 151. 


Maryland 


Governor — Harry Hughes, D., $75,000. 
Lt. Gov. — J. Joseph Curran Jr., D., $62,500. 
Comptroller — Louis L. Goldstein, D., $62,500. 


Treasurer — William S, James, D., $62,500. 
General Assembly: mects 90 days bse jroraeg on the 2d Wednesday 
in January at Annapolis. Members receive $21,000 per year. 
Senate — 4 me Rep., 6. Total, 47. 
» 124; Rep., 17. Total, i141. 
Massachusetts 


Governor — Michael S, Dukakis, D., $75,000. 
Lt. Gov. — fombiscr, $60,000, 

Sec. of — Michael Joseph Connolly, D., $60,000, 

Atty. care — Francis X. nese D., $65,000, 

Treasurer — Robert Q. Crane, D., $60, 

Auditor — John J. Finnegan, D., ‘$60,000. 

General Court (Legislature): meets each Januaty in Boston. Sala- 


ries $30,000 tng 
Senate — Dem., 32; Rep. 8. Total, 40, 
House — Dem,, 126; Rep.,.34. Total, 160. 
Michigan 


Governor —James J. Blanchard, D., $81,900. 


rpg —R » DEL, $ Raia 
i Marlene nso, <r 

DEL, $46,510. 
ies toe enn t Tapa 3d, DFL., $66,060. 


te : 2. 
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Treasurer — Robert W. Mattson, DFL., $44,000. 

Auditor — Ame H, Carlson, IR, $50,740. 

- Legislature: meets for a total of 120 days within every 2 years at 
St. Paul. Members receive $18,500 per year, plus expense allowance 
during session. 

Senate — DFL., 42; IR, 25. Total, 67. 

House — DFL., 65; IR, 69. Total, 134. 

(DFL means Democratic-Farmer-Labor. TR means Independent 


Republican.) 
Mississippi 


Governor — William A, Allain, D., $63,000. 

Lt. Gov. — Brad Dye, D., $34,000 per regular legislative session, 
plus expense allowance. 

Sec. of State — Dick Molpus, D., $45,000. 
_ Atty. Gen. — Edwin L. Pittman, D., $51,000. 

Treasurer — William J, Cole 3d, D., $45,000. 

Legislature: meets annually in January at Jackson, Members 
receive $10,100 per regular session plus travel allowance, and $500 

' per month while not in session. 
Senate — Dem., 49; Rep., 3. Total; 52. 
House — Dem., 117; Rep., 5. Total, 122. 
Missouri 


Governor -—— John D. Ashcroft, R., $75,000. 

Lt. Gov, — Harriett Woods, D., $45,000. 

Sec. of State — Roy D. Blunt, R., $60,000. 

| Atty. Gen. — William L. poark R., $60,000. 

Treasurer — Wendell Bailey, R., $60,000. 

State Auditor — Margaret Kelly, R., $60,000. 

General Assembly; meets annually in Jefferson City on the first 
Wednesday after first Monday in January; adjournment in off- 
numbered years by June 30, in even-numbered years by May 15. 
Members receive $18,078 annually. 

Senate — Dem., 21; Rep., 13. Total, 34. 

House — Dem., 108; Rep., 55. Total, 163. 


Montana 


Governor — Ted Schwinden, D., $48,923. 

Lt, Gov. — George Turman, D., $35,031. 

Sec. of State — Jim Waltermire, R., $32,326. 

Atty. Gen, — Mike Greely, D., $44,620. 

Legislative Assembly: meets odd years.in January at Helena. 
Members receive $50.02 per legislative day plus $45 per day for 
expenses while in session. 

Senate — Dem., 28; Rep., 22. Total, 50. 

House — Dem., 50; Rep., 50. Total, 100. 


Nebraska 


Governor — Robert Kerr eh D., ete 

Lt. Gov. — Donald F. Mi inley, D .» $32,000. 

Sec. of State — Allen J. Beermann, R., $32,000. 

Atty. Gen. — Robert Spire, R., $39,500. 

Treasurer — Kay Orr, R., $32,000. 

Legislature: meets annually in January at Lincoln. Members re- 
ceive salary of $4,800 annually plus travelling expenses for one 
round trip to and from session. 

Unicameral body composed of 49 members who are elected on a 
nonpartisan ballot and are classed as senators. 

Nevada 


Governor — Richard Bryan, D., $65,000, 
' Lt. Gov. — Robert Cashell, R., $10,500 plus $104 per day when 
acting as governor and president of the Senate during legislative 


sessions, 

Sec. of State — William D. Swackhamer, D., $42,500. 

Comptroller — Darrel Daines, R., $41,000. 

Atty. Gen. — Brian McKay, R., $52,500. 

Treasurer — Patty Cafferata, R.; $41,000- + 

Legislature: meets odd in Jani at Carson City. Mem- 
bers receive $104 per day for 60 days (20 days for special sessions), 
plus per diem of $50 oT day for entire length of session. Travel 
allowance of 20c per mile. 

Senate — sty 13; Rep. » 8. Total, 21. 

.» 17. Total, 42: 


Assembly — Rep., 25; 
‘New Hampshire 


Governor — John H. Sununu, R., $59,885. 

Sec. of State — William M. Gardner, 

Atty. Gen, — Stephen E, Merrill, $53,460. 

Treasurer — roby A, Thomas, R,, $32,754, 

General Court (Legislature): meets odd years ia in January at Con- 
cord. ep dea: receive $200; presiding officers $250. 

Senate — Dem., 9; Rep., 14; 1 vacancy. Total, 24. 

House — Rep., 934; Dem., 158; 2 ind., 6 vacancies. Total, 400. 


New Jersey 
Governor — Thomas H. Kean, R., $85,000. 


Sec. of State — Jane Burgio, R., $66,000. 
Atty. Gen. sa viceny Kimmelman, R., $70,000, 


Treasurer — Michael M. Horn, R., $70,000. 

Legislature: meets throughout the year at Trenton. Members 
receive $25,000 per year, except Feasident OF Baaedly oad aa 
Assembly who receive 1/3 more. - 

Senate — Dem., 23; Rep., 17. Total, 40. 

Assembly — Dem., 44: p. 36, Total, 80 


New Mexico 


Governor — Toney Anaya, D., $60,000. 
baa cee Bs Mike Runnels, D., $38,500. tee governor, $150 


Legislature: meets — Ea fe oe eon f 60 day 
in January at Sante Fe; years for’ 
even years for 30 days. Members receive $75 per day while in hd 
sion. 
Senate — Dem., 21; Rep., 21. Total, 42. 
House — Dem., 44; Rep., 26. Total, 70. 


_ New York 
Governor — Mario M, Cuomo, D,, $100,000, 
Lt. Gov, — vacant., $85,000. 
Sec. of State — Gail S, Shaffer, D., $72,100. 
V. R., $85,000. 


Legislature: meets annually in January at ‘Albany. Members re- 


ceive $43,000 per year. 
ord day oR 36 Rep., 35. Total, 61. 
Assembly — Dem., ‘94: , 56, Total, 150. 
North Carolina 


Governor — James G. Martin, D., $90,516 plus $11,500 per year 


expenses. 

Lt. Gov, — Robert B..Jordan 3d, D., $55,368 per year, plus 
$11,500 per year expense allowance. 

Sec, of, State — Eure, D., $55,368 

Atty. Gen. — Lacy Thornberg, D., $55,368. 

. Treasurer — Harlan E. Boyles, D., $55,368. 

" General Assembly: meets odd years in January at Raleigh. Mem- 
bers receive $8,400 annual salary and $2,508 annual expense allow- 
ance, plus $60 per diem subsistence and travel allowance while in 
session. 

Senate — Dem., 38; Rep., 12. Total, 50, 

‘House — Dem., 82; Rep., 38. Total, 120. 

‘ 3 North Dakota 


Governor — George A. Sinner, D., $65,000. 

Lt. Gov. — Ruth Meiers, D., $50,000. 

Sec. of State — Ben Meier, R., $46,000, 

Atty. Gen. — Nicholas aere D., $52,000. 

- ‘Treasurer — Robert Hanson, D., $46,000. 

Legislative : meets odd years in January at Bismarck. 
Members receive $90 per day expenses during session and $160 per 
month when not in session. 

Senate — Dem., 24; Rep., 29, Total, 53. 

House — Dem., 41; Rep., 65, Total, 106, 


Ohio, 


Governor — Richard F. Celeste, D., $65,000. 

Lt. Gov, — Myrl H. Shoemaker, ae Bg 

Sec. of State — Sherrod Brown, D., $50,000, 

Atty. Gen. — Anthony J. Sethe Jr., D., $50,000, 

Or D., $50,000, 
$50,000. 


pce pons oa peat at Glumbus on fist Mon. 
day in January for the Ist session, and no later than Mar. s 
Be Sori year for the 2d session. ia ges ah receive $30,152 per 


Seat bein: 15; he ge. ny Bar of 
House — Dem., 59; Rep., 40. 

, pains 
Governor — George » D., $70,000. 
near ti 


.» $40,000. 

Sec. of State — Jeannette B. Edmondson, D., $37,000. 

Atty, Gen. — Mike Ee D., $55,000. 

Treasurer — Leo Winters, D., $5 0,000. | 

Legislature; meets annually in Peary, aL ORIAHOORE Soy Mem- 
bers receive $20,000 annually. 

Senate — Dem., 34; Rep., 14. Total, 48. 

House — Dem., 69; Rep., 32. Total, 101. 


_ Oregon 
Governor — Victor Atiyeh, R., $55,423, plus $500 monthly ex- 
PeSec. of State — Barbara Roberts, Ds $42,864, 


Atty. Gen. — David B, Frohnmayer, R., $53,308. 
iene Bill Rutherford, R., $45,619. 


t eo. ao 
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Legislative Assembly: meets odd years in January at Salem. 
Members receive $700 monthly and $44 expenses per day while in 
session; $300 fh month while not in session. 


Senate — Dem., 18; Rep., 12, Fotal, 30. 
House — Dem., 34; Rep., 26. Total, 60. 
Pennsylvania 


Governor — Dick Thornburgh, R., $85,000. 

Lt. Gov. — William W. Scranton 3d, R., $57,500. 

Sec, of the poet ae William R. Davis, R., $48,000. 

ae Gen, — Laas .. Zimmerman, R., $65,000. 
i R Budd Dwyer, R., $58,000, 

Gocsit ‘Assembly — convenes annually i in January at Harris: 
burg. Members receive $35,000 per year plus expenses. 

ite — Dem., 23; Rep., 27. Total, 50. 
House — Dem., 103; Rep., 100. Total, 203. 


Rhode Island 


Governor — Edward DiPrete, R., $49,500. 

Lt. Gov. — Richard A. Licht, D., $35,500. 

Sec. of State — Susan Farmer, R., $35,500. 

Atty. Gen. — Arlene N. Ng R, ‘ $41,875. 

_ Treasurer — Roger.N. Begin, D., $35,500. 

_ General. Assembly: meets annually in January at Providence. 
Messters receive $5 per day for 60 days, and travel allowance of 8c 
per 

Senate — Dem., 38; Rep., 12. Total, 50. 

House — Dem., Th Rep., 22; 1 Ind, Total, 100. 


South Carolina 


Governor — Richard W. Riley, D., $60,000. 

Lt, Gov, — Michael Daniel, D., $35,000. 

Sec, of State — John T. ry spe D., S500 

Comptroller Gen. — Earle E. Morris Jr., D., $55,000. 

Atty. Gen. — T.T. Medlock, D., $55,000. 

Treasurer — G,L. Patterson Jr., D., $55,000. 

General Assembly: Meets annually in Jan 
Members receive $10,000 per year and expense 
per day, plus travel and postage allowance. 

Senate — Dem., 36; Rep., 10. Total, 46. 

House — Dem. 96; Rep., 27; 1 vacancy. Total, 124. 


South Dakota 


Governor — William J. Janklow, R., $53,000. 

Lt. Gov. — Lowell C. Hansen 2d, R, $7,375 plus $75 per day 
during legislative session. 

Sec, of State — Alice Kundert, R., $36,000. 

fren eg David Volk, R., $36,000. 

— Mark Meiethenry, R.,.545,000, 

po epas Vernon Larson, R., $36,000.’ : 

Legislature: meets annually i in January at Pierre. Members re- 
ceive $3,200 for 40-day session in odd-numbered Pe te and $2,800 
vd 35-day session in even-numbered years, plus $75 per legislative 


Pete Dem., 10; Rep., 25, Total, 35, 
House — Dem., 13; Rep., 57. Total, 70. 


Tennessee 


Governor — Lamar Alexander, R., $68,220. 
Lt, Gov. — John S. Wilder, D.; $12,500. 


Comptroller — William Snodgrass, D., $59,500. 
Atty. Gen. — Michael Cody, D., $65,650. 

._ General Assembly: meets annually in January at Nashville. 
Members receive $12,500 yearly plus $71.00 expenses for each day 
in session. 

Senate — Dem., 23; Rep., 10. Total, 33. 
House — Dem., 62; Rep., 37. Total, 99. 


Texas 


Governor — Mark White Jr., D. +» D., $90,700, 
Lt. Gov. — Bill Hobby, D., $7,200, plus living quarters. Gover- 
os when acting as governor. 
gale wad See A. MeDaniel D. $6200. 


Bob Bullock, D 
hore : aa 
Treasurer 


at Columbia. 
lowance of $68 


— Ann W. Richards, ‘D., $70,400. 

meets odd years in January at Austin. Members re- 
ceive annual salary not exceeding $7,200, per diem while in session, 
and travel allowance. 

Senate — Dem,, 25; Rep., 6. Total, 31. 

House — Dem., 97; Rep., 53. Total, 150. 


Utah 


Governor — omen Banger e $60,000. 

Lt, Gov, — W. Val Oveson, R.., $: 50,000. 

' Atty. Gen. — David L. Wilkinson, R., $49,000. 
Treasurer — Edward T. Alter, D., 500. 

Paar connec foc Sere cn. 7h Uo io Ley 





each year; members receive $25 per day, $15 daily expenses, and 
tmhileage. 

Senate — Dem., 6; Rep., 23. Total, 29. 

House — Dem., 14; Rep., 61. Total, 75. 


Vermont. 


Governor — Madeleine M. Kunin, D., $50,000, 

Lt. Gov. — Peter Smith, R., $25,000. 

Sec. of State — James H. Douglas, R., $35,000. 

Atty. Gen. — Jeffrey Amestoy, R., $45,000. 

Treasurer — Emory Hebard, R., $35,000. 

Auditor of Accounts — Alexander V. Acebo, R., $35,000. 

General Assembly: meets odd years in January at Montpelier. 
Members receive $285 weekly while in session, with a limit of 
$11,000 for a regular session and $57 per day for special session, 
plus specified expenses. 

Senate — Dem., 18; Rep., 12. Total, 30. 

House — Dem., 72: Rep., 77; 1 Ind. Total, 150. 

Virginia 

Governor — Charles $. Robb, D., $75,000. 

Lt. Gov. — Richard J. Davis, D., $20,000. 

Atty. Gen. — Gerald L. Baliles, D., $56,000, 

Sec. of the Commonwealth — Laurie Naismith, D.; $36,410. 

Treasurer — C. J. Boehm, $60,632. 

General Assembly: meets annually in January at Richmond. 
Members receive $11,000 annually plus expense and mileage allow- 
ances. 

Senate — Dem., 32; Rep., 8. Total, 40, 

House — Dem., 65; Rep., 34; Ind., 1. Total, 100. . 


: Washington 


Governor — Booth Gardner, R., $63,000. 

Lt. Gov, — John A. Cherberg, D., $28,600. 

Sec. of State — eer Munro, R., $31,000. 

Atty. Gen. — Ken Eikenberry, R., $47,100. 

Treasurer — Robert S. O'Brien, D., $37,200. 

Legislature: meets annually in January at Olympia. Members 
receive $14,800 annually plus per diem of $50 per diem and 10¢ per ~ 
mile while in:session, and $50 per diem for attending meetings dur- 
ing interim. 

Senate — Dem., 27; Rep., 22. Total, 49. 

House — Dem., 53; Rep., 45. Total, 98, 


West Virginia 


Governor — Arch A. Moore Jr., R., $72,000 

Sec. of State — Ken Hechler, D., $43,200. 

Atty. Gen, — Charlie Brown, D., $50,400. 

Treasurer — A, James Manchin, D., $50,400. 

Comm. of Agric. — Gus R, Douglass, D., $46,800. 

Auditor — Glen B. Gainer Jr., D., $46,800. 

Legislature: meets annually in January at Charleston. Members 
receive $5,136, 

Senate — Dem., 30; Rep., 4. Total, 34. 

House — Dem., 73; Rep., 27. Total 100. 

Wisconsin 

Governor — Anthony S. Earl, D., $75,337. 

Lt. Gov. — James T. Flynn, D., $41,390, 

Sec. of State — Douglas La Follette, oe ease 

Treasurer — Charles P. Smith, D., $37,3 

Atty. Gen. — Bronson C. La Follette, D, $58,139, 
: Sylar of Public Instruction — Herbert J. Grover, 

Legislature: meets in January at Madison. Members Feceive 
$27,202 annually plus $41.63 per day expenses. 

Senate — Dem., 19; Rep., 14. Total, 33. 

Assembly — Dem., "52; Rep., 47. Total, 99, 


' Wyoming 
Governor — Ed Herschler, D., $70,000. 


Atty. Gen. — A.G. McClintock., $52,500. 

Treasurer — Stan ane R., 500. 

Legislature: meets odd years in January, éven years in February, 
at Cheyenne. Members receive $75 per day while in session, plus 
$60 per day for expenses. 

Senate — Dem., 11; Rep., 19. Total, 30. 

House — Dem., 18; Rep. 46. Total, 64. 


Puerto Rico 


— Rafael Hernandez-Célon. 
ene of State — Héctor Luis Acevedo. 
Secy. of Justice — Héctor Rivera-Cruz. 
pa th nia belong to the Popular Democratic Party. 
of a Senate of 27 members ae a House 


: ture; composed 
of genial of 51 members. Majority of the members of 


both chambers belongs to the Popular Democratic Party. They 
meet mae on the 2d Monday in ares: at San Juan. 
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Pr Source: National Archives & Records Administration ¥ 
Address: Washington, DC. Location and ZIP codes of agencies in parentheses; as of mid-1985, 


ACTION — Donna M. Alvarado, dir. (806 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, 20525). 

Adininistrative Conference of the United States — 
Loren A. Smith, chmn. (2120 L St., NW, 20037). 

African Development Foundation — Leonard H. 
aces Jr., pres. (1724 Massachusetts Ave. NW, 

American Battle Monuments Commission — va- 
canoy, chmn. (5127 Pulaski Bidg., 20374). 

Appalachian Regional Commission — Winifred A. 
Pizzano, federal co-chmn.; Gov. Harry R. Hughes of Md., 
states co-chmn, (1666 Connecticut Ave. NW, 20235). . 


Board for International Broadcasting — Frank 
Shakespeare, chmn. (1201 Connecticut Ave., 20005). 


Central Intelligence Agency — William J. Casey, dir. 
(Wash,, DC 20505). 

Commission on Civil Rights — apr M. Pendle- 
ton Jr., chmn. (1121 Vermont Ave, NW, 20425). 

Commission of Fine Arts — J. Sater Brown, chmn. 

(708 Jackson PI, NW, 20006). 

Commodity Futures Tradin 
M. Phillips, chmn. (2033 K St. NW, 20581). 

Consumer Product Safety Commission — Terrence 
M. Scanton, chmn, (1111 18th St. NW, 20207). 


Commission — Susan 


Environmental Protection Agency — Lee’ M. 
Thomas, adm. (401 M St., SW, 20460). 
Equal Employment ‘Opportuni Commission — 


Clarence Thomas, chmn. (2401 E SON, 20507). 
- Export-Import ‘Bank of the United States — William 
mere 3d, pres. and chmn. (811 Vermont Ave: NW, 


Farm Credit Administration — William D. Wampler, 
chmn., Federal Farm Credit Board (1501 Farm Credit 
Drive, ‘McLean, VA 22102). 

Federal Communications Commission — Mark S. 
Fowler, chmn. (1919 M St. NW, 20554). 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — William 
M. Isaac, chmn. (650 17th St. NW, 20429). 

Federal Election Commission 
McGarry, chmn..(1325 K St. NW, 20463 

Federal Emer: ae Management ‘Agency — Louis 
O. Gluffrida, dir. (600 C St. SW, 20472). 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board — Edwin J. Gray, 
chmn. (1700 G St. NW, 20552). 

Federal Labor Relations Authority — vacancy, chmn. 
(500 C St. SW, 20424). 

Federal Maritime Commission — Alan Green Jr, 
chmn. (1100 L St. NW, 20573), 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service — Kay 
MeMurray, dir. (2100 K St. NW, 20427). 

Federal Reserve System — Chairman, board of Rev 
oro Paul A. Volcker. (20th St. & Constitution Ave. 

Federal Trade Commission — James C. Miller 3d, 
chmn. (Pennsylvania Ave. at 6th St. NW, 2058 20580). 


General Accounting Office — Comptroller tsb of 
the U.S.; Charles A. Bowsher (441 G St. NW, 2054: 

General Services Administration — wight 7 
act. adm. (18th & F Sts. NW, 20405). 

Government Printin 
E. Kennickell Jr. (North Capitol and H Sts, NW, 20401). 


Inter-American Foundation — Victor Blarico, chmn. 
(1515 Wilson Blvd., Rosslyn, VA'22209). 

Interstate Commerce Commission — Reese H. Tay- 
gis Jr., chmn. (12th St. and Constitution Ave. NW, 20423). 


— Daniel J. Boorstin, librarian (10 


— John Warren 


of C 
First St. fy 20540), 


Merit Systems Protection Board — Herbert E. Elling- 


wood, chmn. (1120 Vermont Ave. NW, 20419), 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration — 
James M. Beggs, adm. (400 Maryland Ave., SW 20546), 


Office — Public printer: Ralph. 


National Archives & Records Administration — 
Frank G. Burke, act. archivist (7th & Pennsylvania Ave. 
NW, 20408). . 

National Capital Eesti Commission — Glen T. 
rates chmn. (1325 G St. NW, 20576). 

tional Greait Union Administration — vacancy, 
chmn, (1 coe St. NW, 20456). 

National Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
pe —rane hag Fee (arts) 1100 Senn Gane 

ve, 06; resto, a 
same address. Institute of Museum Sonar Susan E. 
Phillips, dir., same address. 

National Labor Relations Board — Donald L. Dotson, 
ehmn. (1717 Penns: pt cy Ave. NW, 20570). 

National Mediation Board — Walter C. Wallace, 
chmn. (1425 K St. NW, 20572). 

National, Science Foundation — Roland W. Schmitt, 
chmn., National Science Board (1800 G St. NW, 20550). 

Nationa! Transportation Safety Board — James E. 
mee aioe (800 Independence Ave. ‘SW, pone 


ar rey Commission 
tdino, ohn el (1 Het. NW, 20555). 


Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion — E. Ross Buckley, Slt (1825 K St. NW, 26006). 

Office of Personnel M nt — Loretta Cornel- 
jus, act. dir., (1900 E St. NW, N, 20448). 

Overseas Private Investment Sivonen — Craig 
A. Nalen, pres. & CEO (1129 20thSt. 20527). 


Panama Canal Commission — Dennis P. McAuliffe, 
adm. (in Panama); Michael Rhode Jr., secy. (in Washing- 
ton; 425 13th St, NW bg 

Peace Corps: _— eo Miller Ruppe, dir. (806 Connecti- 


age ye Ra Be Dev Corporation 
ennsylvania Avenue _— 
Henry:A. Berliner, chmn., board of directors (425 13th St. 
NW, 20004). 

Pension Benefit Gu ration — David M. 
Walker, exec. dir, 12020 Kat We oeD 20006). 

Postal Rate Commission — Janet . Steiger, chmn. 


(2000 L St. NW, 20268). 


Railroad Retirement Board — Robert A. Gielow, 
chmn. (Am. 630, 425 13th St. NW, 20004), Main Office 
(844 Rush St., Chicago, {L.60611). 


Securities and Exchange Commission — John S.R. 
Shad, chmn. (450 5th St. NW, 20549), 

Selective Service System — Thomas K. Turnage, dir. 
(National Headquarters, 20435). 

Small Business Administration — James C. Sanders, 
adm. (1441 L St. NW, 20476). 

Smithsonian institution — S. Dillon Ripley, secy. 
(1000 Jefferson Dr. SW, was 


Tennessee Valley Authority — Chairman, board of 
directors: C.H. Dean Jr. (400 W. Summit Hill Dr., Knox- 
ville, TN 37902 and coe Hill Office Bldg., 412 ist St. 
SE, Washington, DC 20444) 


United States Arms Control & Disarmament 
poe — Kenneth L. Adelman, dir. (320 21st St. NW 


a Urited States Information Agency — Charles Z. 
Wonted bu re ehe (poe nt Coopera- 
ni es nal 
tion Tigao M. Peter McPherson, act. dir. (320 a 
St. NW, 20523). 
United Stale International Trade Commission — 
Paula Stern, chairwoman (701 E SuNW NW, 20436). 


United States Postal Service — Paul N. Carlin, 
master general (475 L'Enfant Plaza West SW, 20260). 


~ Veterans Administration — Harry N. Walters, adm. 
(810 Vermont Ave. NW, 20420). 3 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 2 
Data as of July, 1985 
John We Vee Jr. sn 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff consists of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs-of Staff; the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army; the Chief of 
Naval Operations; the Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force; and the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 


Army Nayy 
Date of Rank Chief of Naval Operations = 
Chief of Stafi—John A. Wickham, Jr. Admiral James D. Watkins (submariner) 
1985 Baer ilee Wiss s grees juss sce May 30, 1985 
1984 Crowe, William J., Jr. reemanoe). 5 May 30, 1980 
1984 Foley, Sylvester R. Jr. (aviator) . May 28, 1982 
1985 Hays, Ronald J. (vitor). ... 2... April 29, 1983 
1981 McDonald, Wesley L. (aviator) . Oct. 1, 1982 
1983 McKee, Kinnaird R. aa Mar. 2,°1982 
1982 Small, William N. (aviator). ...... July 1, 1981 
1974 Watkins, James D. (submariner).... Sept. 18, 1979 
1982 
1984 ; 
33° 1983 Marine Corps 
1976 Corps Commandant, with rank of font 
197 ‘Paul KX. Kelleyiy ests ena ie elvis 1, 1983 
Asst. Commandant, with rank of a 
TOMAR soci gs seein ere 1, 1983 
1984 “ 
1983 Chief of Staff, with rank of Lt. Gen. 
1979 EP WHYS CIES 5 cle tenw soos cial May 20, 1983 
1984 
1 uansecipres 
1983 ‘Commandant, with rank of Admiral 
1980 TAIIES, S. GTACEY os ermine sme inset May 27, 1982 
1984 : 
1981 ie Sommnencient, with rash of: Vien, Adenical re 
1983 4 Benedier Stabile eg a5 sees cosenier. ape May 21, 1982 





Oct.. . 6, 
Aug. 1, 1984 


United States Unified and Specified Commands 
Atlantic Command—Admiral Wesley L. McDonald, USN U.S. Central Command—Lt. Gen. Robert C. Kingston, - 


~ Defense Command—General Robert T. USA 

lerres, USAF U.S, Readiness Command—General W.A. Nutting, USA 

U.S, European Command—General Bernard W. Rogers, Military Air Lift Command—General Thomas M. Ryan, 
USA Jr, USAF - ; 

Pacific Command—Admiral William J. Crowe, USN Sea Lift Command—Vice Admiral William H. 

U.S. Southern Command—General John R. Galvin, USA Rowden, USN 


Strategic Air Command—General Larry D. Welch, USAF 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization International Commands 
Commander, Europe (SACEUR)—Gen. Ber- USN 


Supr. Allied 
nard W. Rogers, USA 


Deputy SACEUR—Air Ch. Marshal Sir Peter Terry (UK), 
C-in-C SACEUR—Gen. H. J. Mack, Army (Germany) 
Cin-C Allied Forces, Northern Europe—Gen. Sir Richard 


Supr. Allied Commander Atlantic (SACLANT)—Adm. 
Wesley L. McDonald, USN 
_ Deputy SACLANT—R. Adm. K. E. Moranville, USN 
Commander Strike Force South—V. Adm. F. B. Kelso Il, 


Lawson USN 
C-in-C Allied Forces, Central Europe—Gen. Leopold Allied Commander in Chief, Channel—Adm. William D.M. 
nae Army Sigur ll Staveley, (UK) 
Cin-C Allied Forces, Southern Europe—Adm. L. Baggett, 


Principal U.S. _— Training Centers 
y 





Name, P.O. address Zip Nearest city Zip Nearest city 

Proving Ground,MD.. 21005 Aberdeen 29207 Columbia 
Carlisle Barracks,PA ....... 17013 Carls 40121 Louisville 
Fort Belvoir, VA........... 22060 Ali 66027 Leavenworth 
Fort POA Are 2. 31905 Comrie. 23801 Petersburg 
Fort Bes, Sess aaah 79916 El Paso Aneiston 
tportDevens MA: ces 1. O1489-Ayer Dothan 
ROTEDEG NU: osc  siecace jus 08640 Trenton 73503 Lawton 
Fort Eustis, VA......:.... Newport Rolla | 
Fort GA ape ee 
Fort Benj Harrison, IN ae 46216 fedanapots Chariottes- 
Fort Huachuca, AZ......... 85619 Sierra Vista 

Navy Recruit Training Centers e 

Great Lakes, IL... . " North Chicago MANGO, PAE pera ioarae eeu $2813 Orlando 
San Diego,GA .. ++... : 92133 San Diego 


ny i . ~ 


a 
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Major Marine Corps Facilities 
Name, P.O. address Zip Nearest city Name, P.O. address Zip Nearest city 
MCB Camp Lejeune,NG ..... 28542 Jacksonville MCAS Iwakuni, Japan, .. . . FPO Seattle Iwakuni 
MCB Camp Pendleton, CA... .- 92055 : 98764 
MCB Camp Butler, Okinawa FPO Seattle Futenma, MCAS Kaneohe Bay, 
MCAGCC Twentynine Paims, CA $2278 pen eee Sade HOS Reena 96615 
‘W 
MCDEG VA 22134 Quantico MCAS (Helo) Futenma, 
MCRD Parris Island, SC Beaufort Okinawa FPO Seattle... ... 98764 Futenma 
AD San , CA, 92140 San MCAS Beaufort, SC........ 299 
MCAS Cherry Point, NC 28533 Cherry MCAS Yuma, AZ... .. « 
MCAS El Toro (Santa Ana),CA . 92709 Santa Ana MCMWTC SOAs 
MCAS (Helo) Tustin, CA... . . . 92780 Santa Ana MCLB Albany,GA ,........ 
MCAS (Helo New River, NG... 28540 Jacksonville MCLB Barstow, OA,......4.. 
MCB = Marine Corps Base, MCDEC = Marine Corps Development & Education Command. MCAS = Marine Corps Air Station, 
Helo = Hel CAGES = Marine Corps Alr-Ground Gombat Center, MCMWTC » Marine Mi 
Center. Ha Marine Corps Logistics Bate. * nie oR + gr rn 
Air Force 
Chanute AFB, IL... ...,.5, 61868 Rantoul Mather AFB, CA 95655 Sacramento 
Columbus AFB,MS ........ 939701 Columbus Maxwell AFB, AL 36112 mery 
Goodfellow AFB, TX. ....... 76903 San Angelo » Randolph 78150 San Antonio 
Gunter AFS, AL. . 6... eae 96114 mery Reese A 79489 Lubbock 
Keesler AFB, 39534 Bitox! Ss 76311 Wichita Falls 
Lackland AFB, 76236 San Antonio Vance AFB, OK 73702 Enid 
Laughlin AFB 78843 Del Rio 85224 Phoenix 
Lowry AFB,’ GORY 5 ee ee Denver 
Personal Salutes and Honors 


The United States national salute, 21 guns, is also the salute to a national flag. The independence of the United States is 
pir ae the salute to the union — one gun for each state — fired at noon on July 4 at all military posts 
with suitable ery. 

A-21-gun salute on arrival and ure, with 4 ruffles and flourishes, is rendered to the President of the United States, to 
an ¢x-President and to a Presiden’ t. The national anthem or Hail to the Chief, pre es for the President, 
beth me neler ae i grlitaned Malad os Pe! pS gelled Ste Gee; ae 4 ruffles and also is ren- 
dered to the sovereign or chief of state of a foreign country or a member of a reigning royal family; the national anthem of his 
ie tga is played. The music is considered an inseparable part of the salute and will immediately follow the ruffles and 
lourishes out pause. 


Ruffles, 
Rank Salute—guns _flour- 
Arrive—Leave _ishes Music 

Vice President of United States... 6 2. epee eee eee 19 4 Hail Columbia 
Speaker of tha TOUS 55 esis s SSE A LG Beale ae 19 4 
American or foreign ambassador... 66.06 6 eee ee ee eee 19 4 Nat. anthem of official 
Premier or i POUTNSEOR i RieSxchimieies, o's GUAE sien s eae 19 4 Nat. anthem of official 
Secretary of Defense, Army, Navy or Air Force .. 6.6.5.6 056 19 19 4 
Other Cabinet members, Senate ident pro tempore, 

Governor, or Chief Justic0oof US... 6. ee es 19 4 March 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff... 5..-.--s 0 see sv aees 19 19 4 
Army Chief of Staff, Chief of Naval Operations, Air Force 

Chief of Staff, Marine Commandant .........+es005> 19 19 4 General's or 

Admiral’s March 

General of the Army, General of the Air Force, Fleet Admiral... . 19 19 4 
Gettsarala, Accrrnli ban 525d ht sh ov etter pi Re pe Ae RRA Riess oe 17 17 4 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense, Army, Navy or Air Force... . . 17 17 4 March 
Chairman of a Committee of Congress . 6... ee ec ees 17 4 March 

Other salutes (on arrival only) include 15 guns for American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys or ministers aocred- 
ited to the United States; 15 guns for a lieutenant general or vice ; 13 guns for a major general or rear admiral (1 
oppor for American ministers resident and ministers resident accredited to the U.S.; 11 guns i a brigadier or 
rear accredi 


(lower half); 11 guns for American charges d'affaires and like officials ited to U.S.; and 11 guns for con- 
suls general accredited to U.S. 2 : 


Military Units, U.S, Army and Air Force 
Army units, Squad, In infantry usually ten men under a staff ser, it. Paste, Loita 6 squads Se See 
parang OTS meget aba Bg te mined ek owes pa Sly acetic ttery; in the cavalry, a 
troop.) . Hdqts. and 4 or more companies under a ant colonel. (Battalion size unit in the cavalry is a squad- 
ton.) Brigade, Hdqts. and 3 of more battalions under a colonel, Division. Sidqts. aud 3 brigades. with artillery, ofthat ia 
rt, and combat service support units under a major general, Army Corps, Two or more divisions with corps troops under a — 
og 7 ag dig lagarp i Hp Ney a! io rps A a R 

Air Force Units, Flight. Numerically designated are the lowest unit in the Air Force. 
where there is a need for small mission elements to be ted into an organized unit. Squadron. A squadron is 

unit in the Air Force. It is used to designate the mission units in operational commands, Group, The group is a flexible unit 
Or epee, sauadirons WCE FESR OK tay be Ostler SNe, eee cos eee tee eee 
tional more assigned squadrons in an area such as combat, flying training or 
Air Division, The organization of the air division may be similar to that of the numbered air force, though on a much smaller 


flexible organization and may be of any size. I 
force. Command, A major subdivision of the Air Force that is assigned a major segment of th 
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U.S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 


; Source: Department of the Army , 
Grade Insignia saad omsonmisoned Ott 
General of the Armies (E-9). pee as Command 
General John J, Pershing, the only person to have held dagent Major Naa polow) be but with 2 stars. Also wears distinc- 
this rank, was authorized to prescribe his own insignia, but ay acon nr id on 


lapel. 

Command Sergeant Major (E-9). Three chevrons above 
ita ace ap hameniyn dy ea meme apc aang 
star between the chevrons and arcs. 

Sergeant Major (E-9). Three chevrons above three arcs 
with a five-pointed star between the chevrons and arcs. 
First Sergeant (E-8). Three chevrons above three arcs 


metal with shield and crest enameled. with a lozenge between the chevrons and arcs. 
CONE, | ae A boar iter teas . Master Sergeant (E-8). Three chevrons above three arcs. 
Lieutenant General .... . Three silver stars Platoon Sergeant or Sergeant First Class (E-7). Three 
Major General,....... Two silver stars chevrons above two arcs. 
Brigadier General, ..... One silver star Staff (E-6). Three chevrons above one arc. 
COMET Es eya 5 1.» Silver Sergeant ee 
Lieutenant Colonel ..... repo] Corporal . Two chevrons. 
COONS Fe cs «2 ty Two silver bars Specialist Seven (E-7). arcs above the 
First Lieutenant. . . . One silver bar maa rhe Two arcs above the eagle 
Second Lieutenant. . . One gold bar Specialist Five bi, lyours bore baggie 

Warrant officers Specialist Four (E-4). pene Caries, only. 


es 1 i ede aD peeves 2 warp 
Grade Three—Silver bar with 3 enamel black bands. 

oie ta tomatoe 
Grade One—Silver bar with 1 enamel black band. 


Liab pee mga adnan above one arc. 


Private 1) None. 





U.S. Army 


Source: Department of the Army 
Army Military Personnel on Active Duty’ 








Total Commissioned officers ‘Warrant officers Enlisted personne! 

Total Male Female’ Male* Female! Total Maile Female 

787 17,563 16,624 939 763 pail 249,441 249,441 

3,074,184 203,137 190,662 12,475 3,285 — 2,667,762 2,867,762 
6,093,102 557,657 521,435 222 = 21,919 0 413,526 6,358,200 55,325 
7,992,868 740,077 692,361 47,726 893 10 7,215,888 7,144,601 71,287 
8,266,373 © 835,403 772,511 892 56,216 44 7,374,710 7,283,930 90,780 
1,889,690 257,300 643 16,657 9,826 18 (622,546 1,605,847 16,699 
591,487 67,784 63,375 4,409 4,760 22 518,921 12,370 6,551 
“avioas ‘rose 'eease 204 joaat. «= g8Ssyonaa Te 8a aa70 
967,049 101,612 98,029 3,783 0,285 23 854,929 6,409 8,520 
837 148,836 143,699 5,137 23,734 20 1,337,047 1,316,326 10,721 
1,219,735 143,704 138,469 5,235 23,005 13 1,153,013 1,141,537 11,476 
1,31 89,756 85,184 4,572 13,214 22 678,324 640,621 $7,703 
2,202 96,553 90,749 5804 13,160 67 662,432 614,961 47,471 
762,739 83,117 76,237 = 6,880 =: 13,093 103 666,426 223 18,203 
026 7 B74 79,379 8495 14,058 143 685,951 618,783 168 
774,704 89,012 80,091 6,921 14,481 178 674,033 606,956 67,077 
‘4,935 393 81,046 9,347 14,971 198 669,373 602,702 66,671 
778,629 91,986 81,996 9,990 15,109 256 671,288 609,917 67,371 
cn args ae Philippine Scouts, retired Regular Army personnel on extended active duty, and 
one gpa and Reserve personnel on extended active duty; excludes U.S. Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National 


and Reserve personnel not on extended active duty. 
nel in the Army Air Forces and its predecessors (Air Service and Air Corps). 
ripped pry largely rack Pw Wa yrange pce gor es et rangi dm 
Army Corps and Women’s Medical Specialists Corps (dieticians, physical therapists, and occupa- - 


. 
ee 
3 
: 
fe 





Specialists) for 1943 and helt ate 
Act of Congress April 27, 1926, directed the a a8 warrant officers of field clerks still in active service. Includes 
flight officers as follown: 1943, 5,700; 1944, 13,615; toes, 31,117; 1946, 2,580, 
The Federal Service Academies — 
US. Military U.S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn, Founded 


Academy, West Point, N.Y, Founded 1802. 
commission 


i 
a 


ie 
pal 
He 
nae 
HE 
wie 


Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo. Founded 
Awards B.S, degree and Air Force commission for a 
obligation. For admissions information, 
Registrar, U.S, Air Force Academy, CO 80840. 


i 
: 


i 
rs 


1876, Awards B.S. degree and Coast Guard commission 
for a 5-year service obligation. For admissions informa- 
tion, write Director of Admissions, Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, New London, CT 06320. 


U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N.Y. 
Founded 1943. Awards B.S. degree, a license as a deck, 
Se een, Ge Naval Reserve com- 
mission. Service obligations vary according to options 
taken by the pal For admissions information, write 

Office, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 

Kings Point, NY 11024. 


Ht 
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U.S, Navy Insignia 


Source: Department of the Navy 


Navy 
Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. 
1 two inch with 4 one-half inch. 


Warrant Officer W-2—3 breaks, 2" apart 
Leetonia ot: Jorguaeeundhgatwehtatbcadiiy a 
jeeve. 


Enlisted. 


Fleet Admiral... . . el (non-Commissioned petty officers)... .A 
Tee Sai 1 two inch with 3 one-half inch. rating worn on the upper left arm, eae of a 
Vice Admiral... 5. . 1 two inch with 2 one-half inch. spread appropriate number of chevrons, cen- 
Rear Admiral... .. 1 two inch with 1 one-half inch, tered 8) ity mark. 
booted eae ae: : two org ts 
cha UR one-half in 
Coonin oa eto co ot en el es 
SE ce ae rohan iabsse Poy baat similar, differ in color, design, bye Marine Corps sub- 
Lieutenant. ...... 2 one-half inch. divisions, The Marine * distinctive cap and collar orna~ 
Lieutenant (j,g.) , . . . 1 one-half inch with one-quarter ment is a combination of the American and an- 
Ensi ( neehet nek po 
| EAPO iP ay mac one-half inch, Coast Guard 
Warrant Officers—One 1/2" broken with 1/2" intervals of Const Guard insignia ast G Navy custom, with certain 
blue as follows: minor changes such as the officer HF insignia. The Coast 
Warrant Officer W-4—1 break ' 
W. ; Guard shield is worn on both sleeves of and on the 
Warrant Officer W-3—2 breaks, 2" apart right sleeve of all enlisted personnel, 
U.S. Navy Personnel on Active Duty 
Fee pce ete wae aaa on op ea 
i 920,208 11,006 2,008 207 e281 9.380817 
APM eek wats 42/687 1,964 331,860 5,037 _ 981,698 
TOGO esi gitsines 67 456 2,108 544,040 4,385 617,984 
SOO cd thelvci a atl ¢ 78,468 2,273 605,800 6,000 692,660 
AGOO: fost args. exit nee’ 63,100 _ 464,100 - 527,200 
1984 en) AP on 70,075 - 494,767 - 664,842 
1985 (Jan) ...... 70,291 = 600,810 — 571,101 
(1) Nurses are included after 1973. (2) Officer candidates are included after 1973. 
Marine Corps Personnel On Active Duty 
Yr. Officers Eni. Total Yr. Officers Eni, Total Officers Eni. Ly 8 
1955... 18417 186,753 205,170 1965... 17,268 172,965 190213 1980... 16,198 170,271 188, 
1960... 162032 164418 170,621 1970... 24,041 234,796 269,737 1984 (est.) 20,000 174,000 197,000 


Armed Services Senior Enlisted Adviser 


The U.S. Army, Navy and Air Force in 1966-67 each cre- 
ated a new position of senior enlisted adviser whose primary 
job is to represent the point of view of his services’ enlisted 
men and women on matters of welfare, morale, and any 
problems concerning enlisted personnel. The senior adviser 
will have direct access to the military chief of his branch of 
service and policy-making bodies. 


The senior enlisted adviser for cach Dept. is: 
Army—Sgt. Major of the Army Glen E. Morrell. 
ee Chief Petty Officer of the Navy William 


Air Force—Chief Master Sgt. of the AF Sam E. Parish. 
1 et Major of the Marine Corps Robert E. 
leary. 


H 





Veteran Population 
Source: Veterans Administration 


- ~ 2,668, 089 © -2,634,292,537 
1960. . . 3,008,935 3,959,737 3,314,761,283 
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USAF and Air Reserve Forces Personnel by Categories 
: Category FY ’81 FY '82 FY '83 FY *84 FY 85 FY ’86" 
Air Force Military 
Officers 99,000 102,000 104,600 106,200 108,200 109,600 
Airmen ~ 467,000 476,000 483,000 486,400 489,500 497,400. 
Cadets 4,000 4,000 4,500 4,500 4,400 4,400 
Total, Air Force Military 570,000 §82,000 592,100 597,100 602,100 611,500 
Career Reenlistments 43,000 44,400 43,500 38,000 44,600 50,700 
Rate ss 86% 90% 92% 90% 90% 90% 
First-Term Reenlistments 19,900 27,100 31,100 24,700 23,900 21,200 
Rate ; : 43% 57% 66% 62% 59% 54% 
Civilian Personnel . 
Direct Hire (including Technicians) 233,000 235,500 230,000 239,800 242,800 252,495 
indirect Hire—Foreign Nationals 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,600 14,319. 
Total, Civilian Personnel 246,000 248,500 243,000 252,800 256,400 266,814 
Total, Military and Civilian' 816,000 830,500 835,100 849,900 858,500 878,314 
Technicians (including above as ; i 
‘Direct Hire Civilians) 
AFRES Technicians ~ } 7,600 7,748 7,984 7,634 8,305 9,042 
ANG Technicians 21,829 21,834 21,949 22,160 22,401 22,792 
Air Reserve Forces 
Air National Guard, Selected Reserve 98,000 400,700 102,200 104,104 105,690 110,859 
Air Force Reserve, Paid : 62,000 64,500 67,227 70,318 74,829 77,400 
Air Force Reserve, Nonpaid 44,000 43,000 42,864 10,000. 40,000 40,000 
Total, Ready Reserve 202,000 208,200 212,291 214,422 220,519 228,259 
Standby : 37,001 33,000 28,939 29,121 28,600 29,000 
- Total, Air Reserve Forces? 239,600 241,200 241,230 243,543 249,119 257,259 


Note; Totals may not add due to rounding. (1) President’s Budget Request. (2) FY 81-84 are actual figures; FY '85-86 are estimates; 
excludes nonchargeable personnel. (3) Excludes Retired Air Force Reserve. 2 


U.S. Air Force Personnel Strength: 1907-1986 


Strength 





Year Strength 

MOST ses Wietatn sar cs 305,827 . - 897,426 
1946) se con soe 387,730 . 904,759 
1949 Simca ae 419,347 862,062 
SSO i ccntot yt (a 411,277 791,078 
OO 1s Vas Peeartiese 788,381 755,107 
MOS? iialate dinates 973,474 725,635 
1058 5. onic 977,59. 690,999 
TSOG 5/9) co Fs eT aon 947,918 643,795 
EDS ee tae wah ins 959,946 612,551 
NOSG rs irveN site «a ee 909,958 585,207 
QSL. czas aed & 919,835 570,479 
NOB B55 sh Sy Nees 671,156 569,491 
TOSS one oe 840,028 559,450 
PGO Se aes 814,213 557,969 
BOSE NS ce oe $20,490 570,302 
TGS 5 ici. sh aeenene 883,330 582,845 
TICS Ae eels Sie i 592,044 
yh LoTR in Ta Ba $55,802 597,125! 
MORES taessipee. $23,633 602,070! 
MOG Wis Pails, ieee. 886,350 611,500! 


(1) Programmed. 


Women in the Armed Forces 


Women in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, and 

Coast Guard are all fully integrated with male personnel. 
Expansion of military women’s programs began in the De- 
partment of Defense in fiscal year 1973. 
_ Although women are prohibited by law and directives 
based on law from serving in combat positions, policy 
changes in the Department of Defense have made possible 
the assignment of women to almost all other career fields. 
Career progression for women is now comparable to that for 
male personnel, Women are routinely assigned to overseas 
locations formerly closed to female personnel. Women are in 
command of activities and units that have missions other 
than administration of women. 

Admission of women to the service academies began in 
the fall of 1976. The academies provide single-track educa- 
tion, allowing only for minor variations in the cadet pro- 
gram based on physiological differences between men and 
women. 

Army — Information: Chief, Office of Public Affairs, 
Dept. of Army, Wash., DC 20310; 77,123 women, 69,921 
enlisted women, 9,956 women commissioned officers, 246 
‘women warrant officers. _ “ . 


Army Nurse Corps — Brig. Gen. Connie L. Slewitzke, 
Chief Army Nurse Corps, Office of the Surgeon General, 
Dept. of Army, Wash., DC 20310. 

Navy — Information: Chief of Information, Dept. of 
Navy, Wash., DC 20350-1200; 6,764 women officers; 43,092 
enlisted women, : 

’ Navy Nurse Corps — Como. Mary J. Nielubowicz. Dir., 
Navy Nurse Corps, Dept. of Navy, Wash., DC 20372-2000; 
2,179 women officers; 778 men. 

Air Force — Information: Office of Public Affairs, Dept. 
of the Air Force, Wash., DC 20330; 11,274 women officers; 
55,760 enlisted women. 

Air Force Nurse Corps — Brig. Gen. Diann A. Hale, 
Chief, Air Force Nurse Corps, Office of the Surgeon Gen., 
USAF, Bolling AFB, Wash., DC 20332. 

Marine Corps — Information: Commandant of the Ma- 
tine Corps (Code PA), Headquarters, Marine Corps, Wash., 
DC 20380; 652 women officers; 8,935 enlisted women. 

Coast Guard — Information: Commandant (G-BPA), 
U.S. Coast Guard, 2100 Second St.; SW, Wash., DC 20593; 
163 women commissioned officers; 1 woman warrant officer; — 
2,039 enlisted women. 


* a a 
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Monthly Pay Scale of 
Effective 
Commissioned Officers 
Rank or pay grade aa Cumulative years of service 
Navy rank 2 2 3 4 6 
fat Ls Peete Cube cat IFnic $5,069.40 $5,247.00 $5,247.90 $5,247.90 $5,247.90 $5,448.20 
Vice Admiral «. 4493.10 4,619.70 4,708.80 4,708.80 4,700.80 4,828.50 
Rear Admiral 4,069.50 4,191.30 4,290.90 4,290.00 4900.90 4,610.70 
Commodore 3,381.60 3,611.40 3,611.40 3,611.40 3,773.10 3,773.10 
Captain... 2,506.20 2,753.70 2,934.00 2,934.00 2,934.00 2,934.00 
Commander . - 2,004.60 2,354.10 2,516.40 2,516.40 2,516.40 2,516.40 
Lieutenant Comdr. .. 1,689.60 2,057.40 2,194.80 2,235.30 2.235. 30 2,334.30 
seapechieutonant’; ictus is, miele s 1,570.20 1,755.30 1,876.50 2,076.30. 2,175. a 

leutenant . Lieutenant (J.G.) ...... 1,369.20 1,495.20 1,796.10 1,856.70 1,895.70 1,895.70 
0-1 Second Lieutenant. ; RIE a petss'c oot tiene ety 1,188.60 1,237.50 1,495.20 1 ‘495.20 1,495.20 1,495.20 

Commissioned officers with over 4 years a gt duty as an enlisted member or warrant officer 
OSE Cantains. 235.5. ss Blehtonant Siar, chara 0.00 0.00 0.00 2,076.30 2,175.60 2,254.20 
0-2E FirstLieutenant .. . . Reuter CES) epee 0,00 0.00 0.00 1,856.70 1,895.70 1,955.70 
O-1E SecondLieutenant... Ensign............ 0.00 0.00 0,00 1,495.20 1,597.20 1,656.00 

: Warrant Officers 
W-4 Chief Warrant... . . Comm. Warrant. ...... 1,599.60 1,716.00 1,716.00 1,755.30 1,835.10 1,916.10 
W-3 Chief Warrant... . . Comm. Warrant....... 1,453.80 1,577.10 1,577.10 ~ 1,597.20 1,616.10 1,734.30 
W-2 Chief Warrant... .. Gomm. Warrant. ...... 1,273.50. 1,377.60 1,377.60 1,417.80 1,495.20 1,577.10 
W-1 Warrant Officer .... Warrant Officer... ... = 1,061.10 1,216.50 1,216.50 1,317.90 1,377.60 1,436170 
: Enlisted Personnel: ‘ 

E-? Sergeant Major**... MasterC.P.0......... 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
E-8* Master Sergeant.... SeniorC.P.0......... 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 1,568.60 
£7 Sot. ist Class ..... Chief Petty Officer... .. 1,089.60 1,176.00 1,219.80 1,262.40 1,385.60 1,347.00 
E6 Staff Sergeant... . . Petty Officer ist Class 937.20 1,021.80 1,064.40 1,109.70 1,150.80 1,192.80 
E-5  Sergeant...... Officer 2nd Cl... . 822.60 $95.50 938.70 979.80 1,044.00 1,086.30 
E-4  Corporal........ Petty Officer 3rd Cl. 2... 767.40 810.30 857.70 924.60 960.90 960.90 
E-3 Private ist Class.... Seaman........... 723.00 762.30 793.20 824.70 824.70 824.70 
E-2 OO eet eee Seaman Apprentice... . . 695.40 695.40 695.40 695.40 695.40 695.40 
E-1>4 Private ......... EO 620.40 620.40 620.40 620.40 620.40 620.40 
Ao boi y's fa de tales na, ee Bea URIS AES eta Mee aS §73, 573. 573.60 573.60 573.60 573.60 


The pay scale also applies to: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Public Health Ser- 

vice, National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 

*Basic pay is limited to $5,724 by Level V of the Executive Schedule and further limited by Sec. 101C, P.L. 96-86 to $4,176.00 max. Four 
star General or Admiral. SE rmecgy tage lulnger pee eee aed Da Salata fey oo ne , Chief of Staff of the Air 

otek, Chief of Naval Operatibns, Comtnadent of the Marine Corps, or Commandant of the Coast Guard. ree star General or Ad- 

miral—personal money allowance of $500 per annum. 

**A new title of Chief Master Sergeant Created in 1965 rates E-9 classification. 

(i) While secvng as Chaisman of Toint Chicls of Staff, Chief of Staf of the Army, Chiet of Naval Operations, Chief of Staft of the Air 

Forces, or Commandant of the Marine Corps, basic pay for this grade is $6,988.50 regardless of years of service. 


(2) Air Force enlisted personnel pay grades, E-9, Chief Master Sergeant; E-8, Sr. Master Sergeant; E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical 
Sergeant; E-5, Staff Sergeant; Leia og peant; E-3, Airman Ist Class; E-2, Airman; E-1, Basic Airman. 
Marine Corps enlisted ranks are as follows: E-9, Sergeant Major and Master hail Sergeant; E-8, First Sergeant and Master 


t sid Gunnery Sergeant; E-6, Staff Sergeant; E-5, Sergeant; E-4, Corporal; E-3, Lance Corporal; E-2, Private, Class Marine; E-i, Pit 


snk ine Corte wail iis Pocos-cltices rie acttaiods 
(3) While serving as Sergeant Major of the Army, Master Chit Pety Officer ofthe Navy, Chief Master Sergeant ofthe Air Fores o 
Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps, basic pay for this grade is $2,692.50 regardless of years of service. 





ph 


U.S. Military Personnel Strengths—Worldwide 


(As of Sept. 30, 1984) 


Source: U.S. Department of Defense 
U.S. Territory & Special East Asia & Pacific s 121,299 Cuba (Guantanamo) 2,347 
Locations " 1,627,427 Japan 45,761 Afloat 4,787 — 
Continental U.S. 1,318,968 Rep. of Korea ¢ 40,785 Antarctica a; 
juam i SS. 
Afloat 168,462 Africa, Near East & South Asia 16,997 Total Foreign Countries 510,730 
Western & Southern Europe 951,683 British Indian Ocean Terr. 4,253 Ashore? 449,470 
Oh ited Kingdom’ 77e28 | Saal Arabia "97 aa 
ni , 
italy 14,809 Afloat joses.- Tonal Woraaete Peete 
Alloat : 24,782 Panama 9.354 Afloat \ eee 


(1) European NATO. (2) Includes temporarily shore-based. > 
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the Uniformed Services 
January 1985, 4 
P Commissioned Officers 
Monthly basic 
‘quarters rates 
Without - 
Cumulative years of service dependents With 
Full Partial Depen- 
10 12 14 16 20 22 Rate Rate dents 
$5,449.20 $5,866.20 $5,866.20 $6,285.90 $6,285: 90 $6,706.50 $6,706.50 $7,124.70 $537.30 $50.70 $660.90 
4,828.5 5,029.50 5,029.50 5,449.20 5,449.20 5,866.20 5,866.20 6,285.90 537.30 50.70 660.90 
4/610.70 4,828.50 4,828.50 5,029.50 5,247.90 5,449.20 5,667.60 5,667.60 537.30 50.70 660.90 
3,992.10 3,992.10 4,191.30 461 0.70 4,927.50 4,927.50 4,927.50 4,927.50 537.30 50.70 660.90 
2,934.00 2,934.00 3,033.60 3,513.30 3,603.00 3,773.10 3,992.10 4,329.60 493.20 39.60 599.40 
2,592.90 2,732.10 2,975.10 3,133.20 3,133.20 3,413.40 3,532.50 3,53250 465.30 33,00 552.30 
2,493.30 2,633.70 2,753.70 2,874.60 2,954.10 2,954.10 2,954.10 2,954.10 426.60 26.70 504.90 
2,375.70 2,493.30 2,554.40 254480 2,544, 2,544.80 2,554.40 2,544.80 345.30 ~~ 22.20 420.90 
1,895.70 1,895.70 1,895.70 1,895.70 1,895.70 1,895.70 1,885.70 1,895.70 278.10 17.70 360.90 
1,495.20 1,495.20 1,495.20 1,495.20 1,495.20 1,495.20 1,495.20 1,495.20 238.50 13.20 323.70 
2,375.30 2,493.30 2,59290 2,592.90 2,592: 2,592.90 _ 2,592.90 2,592.90 4 
2,057.90 2,136.90.- 2,194: 2,194.80 2,194.80 2,194.80 2,194.80 2,194.80 
1,176.00 1,775.70 1,856.70 1,856.70 1,856.70 1,856.70 1,856.70 1,856.70 
Warrant Officers 
1,996.50 2,136.00 2,235.30 2,313.90 2,375.70 2,452.50 2,534.70 2,732.10 391.20 25.20 453.90 
1,835.10 1,895.70 1,955.70 2,014.20 2,076.30 2,157.00 2,235. 2,313,90 330,30 20.70 405.90 
1,636.80 1,696.80 1,755.30 1,816.80 1,876.50 1,935.90 2,014.20 2,104.20 297.00 15.90 379.50 
1,495.20 1,557.30 1,616.10 1,675.80 1,734.30 1,796.10 1,796.10 1,796.10 251.40 13.80 330.90 
Enlisted Personnel 
1,869.60 1,902.90 1,945.80 1,990.50 2,034.90 2,074.50 2,183.70 2,395.80 315.30 18.60 429,90 
1,605.00 1,647.00 1,690.20 1,734.60 1,774.80 1,818.30 1,925.10 2,139.90 292.20 15.30 400.50 
1,390.20° 1,433.40 1,498.20 1,540.80 1,584.00 1,604.70 1,712.40 1,925.10 249.30 12.00 372.60 
1,236.60 1,300.20 1,314.00 1,384.20 1,405.20 1,405.20 1,405.20 1,405.20 221.40 9.90 337.80 
1,129.80 1,171.20 1,192.80 1,192.80 1,192.80 1,192.80 1,192.80 1,192.80 204,90 8.70 300.30 
960.90 960.90 960.90 960.90 960.90 960.90 i 960.9 177.60 8.10 259.50 
824.70 $24.70 824.70 824.70 824.70 824.70 824.70 824.70 172.50 7.80 238.50 
695.40 695.40 695.40 695.40 695.40 695.40 695.40 695.40 146.40 7.20 238.50 
620.40 620.40 620.40 620. 620.40 620.40 620.40 620.40 133.50 6.90 238.50 
573.60 573. 573.60 573.60 573.60 573.60 573.60 
Basic Allowance for Subsistence : 
This allowance, the quarters allowance, and any other allowance are not eee to income tax. 
Officers — Subsistence (food) is paid to all officers regardless of rank. $106.18/month 
Enlisted members: When on leave or authorized to mess separately . $5.06/day 
Shier caricnis 100 MIG WTO Ot MVGAA DME es orc Wie) ovaries a) os s\'r) qurnvabs ss «)ehm gua © 3 >-» = setae ha ce $5.72/day 
When assigned to duty under emergency conditions where 
no government messing facilities are available... 2.120. eee ee ee ee ee eens $7.57/day 


Family Separation Allowance 


Under certain conditions of family separation of more than 30 days, a member in Pay Grades E-4 (with over 4 years’ cenit and above 
will be allowed $30 a month in addition to any other allowances to which he is entitled. When separated from family and required to main- 
tain a home for his family and one for himself, the member is entitled to an additional monthly basic allowance for quarters at the “without 
dependents” rate for his grade. 





The Medal of Honor 


The Medal of Honor is the highest military award for 


- bravery that can be given to any individual in the United 


States. The first Army Medals were awarded on March 25, 
1863, and the first Navy Medals went to sailors and Marines 
on Sg 3, 1863. 

The Medal of Honor, established by Joint Resolution of 


Congress, 12 July 1862 (amended by Act of 9 July 1918 and 


Act of 25 July 1963) is awarded in the name of Congress to 


a person who, while a member of the Armed Forces, distin- 
Wy himself 


conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty while 
engaged in an action against any enemy of the United 
States; while engaged in military operations involving con- 
flict with an opposing foreign force; or while serving with 
friendly foreign forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United States is not a 


_ belligerent party. The deed performed must have been one of 


_ personal bravery or self-sacrifice so conspicuous as to clearly 


distinguish the individual above his comrades and must have 
involved risk of life. Incontestable proof of the performance. 
of service is exacted and each recommendation for award of 
this decoration is considered on the staridard of extraordi- 
nary merit. 

Prior to World War I, the 2,625 Army Medal of Honor 
awards up to that time were reviewed to determine which 
past awards met new stringent criteria. The Army removed 
911 names from the list, most of them former members of a 
yolunteer infantry group during the Civil War who had been" 
induced to extend their enlistments when they were prom- 
ised the Medal. 

prc c0ee ore eee ce memes ave Deed awarded mt 
the following numbers: 


123 Korean War....... 
433 Vietnam (to date)... . 


World War loc 5 « 
World War II . 


131 
239 
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Major U.S. Weapons Systems Cost Data 





4 Source: DMS, Inc., Greenwich, Conn., as of June 10, 1985 
(millions of dollars) 
Total Total. Total Total 
Designation - production cost Designation ‘ production cost 
“Aircraft Ships 
General D ics F-16 2,795 66,843 CG-47 (0D6-47) 5 27,381 
Grumman E-2C 127 §,921 CVN-72/73 2 7,131 
Grumman F-14A 899 $7,870 - DDG-51 29 18,479 
Hughes AH-64 675 9,102 FFG-7 62 9,804 
Lockheed C-5B ; 50 8,426 SSN-688 64 $1,614 
McDonnell ewer C-17A 210-225 37,855 SSN-21 1 3,875 
MeDonnell Douglas F-15 1,376 39,062 TAO 17 3,190 
McDonnell Douglas F-18 1,050 ‘42,898 Trident Il Sub 16 16,062 
Rockwell Intemational B-1B 100 28,204 Vehicles 
Sikorsky UH-60A 1,118 6,625 FVS (MICV) 1,142 11,912 
Missiles M-i [ y 6,958 20,125 
AMRAAM 24,504 9,438. Electronics ’ 
Patriot (Fire Unit). 205, 12,704 CONUS-OTH/B 15 2,432 
oviettapy i 243 21,647 DSCS-III 56 2,032 
Phoenix (AlM-54C) 7,249 7,327 DSP 5 6,268 
Trident Pi 87,481 TMLS. 140 103 
Tomahawk 13,791 
Strategic ‘Nisleac Armaments: U.S, and USSR 
Source; International Institute for Strategic Services, London, England 
United States Soviet Union 
Range? Estimated Deployed Range? Estimated Deployed 
in) warhead (July (km) warhead july 
yleid? 1985) ’ yleld? 4985) 
Land-based missiles‘ , Land-based missiles’ 
ICBM Titan 2 15,000 OMT .26 ICBM. . SS-11 Sego 10,500 1MT* 520 
Minuternan 2 11,300 1-2 MT 450 SS-13 Savage 10,000 1x750 KT 60 
Minuteman3 13,000 3x170KT 650): : $S-17 10,000 4x200 KT? 150 
Sea-based missiles $S-18 10,000. 1x20 MT* 308 
SL8M (nuclear Fe SS-19 10,000 6550 KT 360 
subs, Poseidon C3 4,600 10x50 KT 304 Sea-based missiles < 
; Trident C4 _ 7400 8xi00KT 312 SLBM aria SS-N-5-Serb 1,400. 1x1 MT 39 
.. subs} sere ey 3,000 1x1 MT’ 336 
SS-N-8 7,800 1x1 MT® 292 
SS-N-17 ~ 3,900 _ 1x1 MT 12 
SS-N-18 6,500 7x200 KT 
IRV 224 
sf SS-N-20 8,300 9x200 MIRV 60 
Range’ Weapons Deployed Bs Range’ Weapons f 
keen) load J . load 
ie ae 4 oe 
Aircraft® Alrcraft® ; . 
Long-range B-52G 12,000 70,000 90 Tu-95 Bear ; 12,800 40,000 105 
B-52H 16,000 70,000 90 Mya-4 Bison b 11,200 20,000 45 
Medium-range FB-111A 4,700 37,500 56  Tu-16 Badger 4,800 20,000. 442 
Strike air- ? Tu22-Blinder * 4,000 12,000 160 
craft; F-4-E 2,200 16,000 (96)'" - Tu22M-26 Backfire 8,000 17,500 230 
land-based = F-111E/F 4,700 28,000 (150) = Su-7 Fitter A "1,400 5,500 130 
shi alr- " MiG-21 Fishbed L 1,100 2,000: 130 
raft: A-6E 3,200 18,000 (60) MiG-27 Fi DJ 1,400 7,500 750 
carter-baeed A-7E "2,800 20,000 (144)  Su-17 Fitter D/H 1,800 11,000 1,000 
Su-24 Fencer 4,000 8,000 25041: 
(1) ICBM = intercontinental ballistic missille; SLBM = submarine-launched ballistic missile. (2) Operation range depends upon the 
Pay yload carried; use of maximum payload may reduce missile oer by up to 25%. (3) MT = jaton 8 = 1,000,000 tons of 
IT equivalent or over; KT = kiloton range = 1,000 tons uivalent or more, but less than 1 » (4) Some 420 SS-11 


missiles carry 3x100 to 300 KT warheads. 5) Some SS-17 cay 1x3.6 MT warheads. (6) ) Thi ree SS-18 warhead variants: 10x500'KT, 
8x900KT, (7) SS-N-6, 1x1 MT or 2x200 KT MIRV warheads. (8) 85-N-8 variant; 1x800 KT to 9,000 KA. (9) All aircraft listed are 
dual-capable and many, especially in the En Sale s Of strike aircraft, would be more likely to carry conventional than 
weapons. (10) Theoretical maximum range, with internal fuel only, at optimum altitude and speed. Ranges for strike aircraft assume 
no weapons load, Especially in the case of strike aircraft, therefore, range falls-sharply for flights at lower altitude; at higher speed, or 
with full weapons load. (11) ‘Figures in parentheses are estimates of Europe-based systems only. 

World Arms Exporters and inaporters; 1982 


(millions of constant 1981 dollars) 
? Source: U.S. Arms Control! and Disarmament hired World Milltary Expenditures and Arms Transfers. 
World, total’. .. . . . 34,424 Czechoslovakia ...... Cuba 









Suppliers German Dem. Rep... . 
China 4 he ety A ce 943 Germany, Fed. Rep. of . . 
Gzachésiovaia PEE NES 801 Japan.... 565 
France) eins 3,018 Poland... 





Gerri, Fed. Rep. of. - 683 Sovist Union . 
Poland . j United Kingdom 
Soviet Union . United States. 
United Developing! 
United Stat : 8B) Igeria.... 
Recipient Countries Angola... .. 
Developed’ ..... 6,234 A ina... 
CANOGR oo sievons onary 235 Chile..... - 


(1) Includes countries not shown separately, 


—o Cle 


} 
] 
| 







connection 
dent. Wounds not mortal exclude 150,375 persons not requiring hospital care. 
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Casualties in Principal Wars of the U.S. 


Data on Revolutionary War casualties is from The Toll of Independence, Howard H. Peckham, ed.; U. of Chicago Press, 1974. 

Data prior to World War I are based on incomplete records in many cases. Casualty data are confined to dead anc 

wounded personnel and therefore exclude personnel captured or missing in action who were subsequently returned to militar) 
control. Dash (—) indicates information is not available. 


Casualties ——————————_ 
Branch Number | Battle - Other Wounds 
Wars of service serving deaths deaths not mortal’ Total 
Revolutionary War Total _ 6824 18,500 8,445 33,769 
1775-1783. ; Army 184,000 5,992 — 7,988 13,980 
; He win 5 to _ _ — — 
Marines » 250,000 832 —_ 457 1,289 
War of 1812 — Total ‘ °286,730 2,260 _ 4,505 6,765 
1812-1815 Army —_ 1,950 _ 4,000 5,950 
Nai _ 265 _ 439 704 
Marines _ 45 _ 66 111 
Mexican War Total °78,718 1,733 11,550 4,152 17,435 
1846-1848 Army _- 1,721 11,500 4,102 17,373 
Navy _ 1 _ 3 4 
- Marines — 1 _ 47 58 
Civil War Total 2,213,363 140,414 224,097 281,881 646,392 
(Union forces only) Army 2,128,948 138,154 221,374 280,040 639,568 
1861-1865 Navy ame 2,112. 2,411 1,710 6,233 
Marines 84,415 148 312 131 591 
_ Confederate forces Total — 74,524 59,297 - 133,821 
(estimate): Army 600,000 — _ _ _- 
1863-1866 Nai to _ _ _ _ 
Marines 1,500,000 _ _ _ _ 
Spanish-American Total 306,760 385 2,061 1 4,108 
Army* 280,564 369 2,061 1,594 4,024 
1898 Nai 22,875 10 0 47, Ci 
Marines © 3,321 6 0 21 27 
World War | Total 4,743,826 53,513 63,195 204,002 320,710 
April 6, 1917- Army? 4,057,101 50,510 55,868 193,663 300,041 
Nov. 11, 1918 Nai §99,051 431 6,856 819 8,106 
; » Marines 78,839 2,461 390 9,520 12,371 
Coast Gd, ( 111 81 — 192 
~ World War Il Total 16,353,659 292,131 115,185 670,846 1,078,162 
Dec. 7, 1941- Army* 11,260,000 234,874 83,400 565,861 84, 
Dec. 31, 19462 Nai 4,183,466" 36,950 25,664 37,778 100,392 
Marines 669,100 19,733 4,778 67,207 91,718 
Coast Gd. 241,093 574 1,343 _ 1,917 
Korean War Total 5,764,143 33,629 20,617 103,284 157,530 
June 25, 1950- Army 2,834,000 27,704 9,429 77,596 114,729 
July 27, 1953? Nai 1,177,000 458 4,043 1,576 6,077 
Marines ° 424,000 4,267 1,261 23,744 29,272 
Air Force 1,285,000 1,200 5,884 368 7,452 
Coast Gd. 44,143 — a _ — 
Vietnam (preliminary) Total 8,744,000 47,321 10,700 153,303 211,324 
Aug. 4, 1964- Army 4,368,000 30,899 7,271 96,802 134,972 
Jan. 27, 1973 Navy 1,842,000 1,606 913 4,178 6,697 
Marines 794,000 13,073 1,748 51,392 66,213 
Air Force 1,740,000 1,738 766 931 3,435 
Coast Gd. —_ 5 2 —_ 7 


(1) sn td statistics for the Confederate Forces are not available. An estimated 26,000-31,000 Confederate per- 


_ sonnel 


(2) Data are for the period Dec. 1, 1941 through Dec, 31, 1946 when hostilities were officially terminated by Presiden- 
tial Proclamation, but few battle deaths or wounds not mortal were incurred after the Japanese acceptance of Allied 
peace terms on Aug. 14, 1945. Numbers serving from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 31, 1945 were: Total—14,903,213; Ar- 
Mmy—10,420,000; Navy—3,883,520; and Marine Corps—599,693. 
(8) Tentative final data based upon information available as of Sept. 30, 1954, at which time 24 persons were still car- 
ried as missing in action, y 
@) Number nstyn Ripe the period April 21-Aug. 13, 1898, while dead and wounded data are for the period May 
1-Aug, 31, 1898. Ai hostilities ceased on Aug. 13, 1898, but ratifications of the treaty of peace were not exchanged 
between the United States and Spain until April 11, 1899. f 
Pe pexaee Air Service Battle deaths and wounds not mortal include casualties suffered by American forces in North- 
em Russia to Aug. 25, 1919 and in Siberia to April 1, 1920. Other deaths covered the period April 1, 1917-Dec. 31, 1918. 
Includes Army Air Forces. 
Battle deaths and wounds not mortal include casualties incurred in Oct. 1941 due to hostile action. 
8) Marine Corps data for World War II, the Spanish-American War and prior wars represent the number of individuals 
wounded, whereas all other data in this column represent the total number (Incidence) of wounds. 


z ) As reported by the Commissioner of Pensions in his Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1903. 


0) Number serving covers the period Aug. 4 1964-Jan. 27, 1973 (date of ceasefire). Number of casualties incurred in 
with the conflict in Vietnam from Jan. 1, 1961-Sept. 30, 1977. Includes casualties incurred in Mayaguez Inci- 


A 
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National Defense — Treaties; Cost of U.S. Wars; Armed Forces 


- Nuclear Arms Treaties and Negotiations: An Historical Overview 


Aug, 4, 1963—Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, signed in Mos- 
cow by the U.S., USSR, and Great Britain, prohibited test- 
ing of nuclear weapons in space, above ground, and under 
water, 

1966—Outer Space Treaty banned the introduction of 
nuclear weapons into space. 

1968—Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weapons Treaty, 
with U.S., USSR, and Great Britain as major signers, lim- 
ited the spread of military nuclear technology by agreement 
not to assist nonnuclear nations in getting or making nu- 
clear weapons. 

March 26, 1972—SALT I (Strategic Arms Limitations 
Talks) agreement, in negotiation since Nov. 17, 1969, signed 
in Moscow by U.S, and USSR. In the area of defensive nu- 
clear weapons, the treaty limited antiballistic’ missiles to 2 
sites of 100 antiballistic missile launchers in each country 
(amended in 1974 to one site in each country), The treaty 
also imposed a S-year freeze on testing and deployment of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles (U.S.; 1,054 ICBMs and 656 SLBMs; 
USSR; 1,400 ICBMs and 950 SLBMs). An interim short- 
term agreement putting a ceiling on numbers of offensive 
nuclear weapons was also signed, SALT I was in effect until 
Oct. 3, 1977. ' 

July 3, 1974—Protocol on antiballistic missile systems 


-and a treaty and protocol on limiting underground testing of. 


nuclear weapons was signed by U.S. and USSR in Moscow, 

Nov, 24, 1974—Vladivostok Agreement announced estab- 
lishing the framework for a more comprehensive agreement 
on offensive nuclear arms, setting the guidelines of a second 
SALT treaty. 

Sept, 1977—U.S. and USSR agreed to continue to abide 
by SALT I, despite its expiration date. 

June 18, 1979—SALT Il, signed in Vienna by the U.S. 


.and USSR, constrained offensive nuclear weapons, limiting 
each side to 2,400 missile launchers and heavy bombers with 
that ceiling to apply until Jan, 1, 1985, The treaty also set a 
combined total of 1,320 ICBMs and SLBMs with multiple 
warheads on each side. Although approved by the U.S. Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the treaty never reached 
the Senate floor because Pres. Jimmy Carter withdrew his 
support for the treaty following the December. 1979 invasion 
of Afghanistan by Soviet troops. 

Noy. 18, 1981—U.S, Pres, Ronald Reagan p: his 
controversial “zero option” to cancel deployment of new 
U.S. intermediate-range missiles in Western Europe in re- 
turn for Soviet dismantling of comparable forces (600 SS-20, 
§S-4, and SS-5 missiles already stationed in the European 
part of its territory), 

Noy. 30, 1981—Geneva talks on limiting intermediate nu- 
clear forces based in and around Europe began. 

May 9, 1982—U.S, Pres. Ronald Reagan proposed 2-step 
plan for strategic arms reductions and announced that he 
had proposed to the USSR that START (Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks) begin in June, 

May 18, 1982—Soviet Pres, Leonid Brezhnev rejected 
Reagan's plan as one-sided, but responded positively to the 
call for arms reduction talks. 

June 29, 1982—START (Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks) began in Geneva. 

' 1985—Disarmament talks between the U.S. and the 
USSR began in Geneva, Switzerland on March 12. The first 
two rounds of these talks were unproductive. On June 10, 
Pres. Reagan decided to continue to honor fully the unrati- 
fied 1979 Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty. 


(For events after Aug. 1, 1985, see Index and Chronology of 
the Year's Events.) 


Estimates of Total Dollar Costs of American Wars 


(In millions of dollars, except percent) 
Source: The Military Budget and National Economic Prioritles, revised and updated by James L. Clayton, Univ. of Utah. 


€ Civil Civil War: Spanish War Mexi- 
Item World Vietnam Korean World War: Confed- Ameri- American of can 
War tl Conflict Conflict War! Union eracy canWar Revolution 1612 War 
a ahaa direct \ 
costs: ; 
Current dollars... ... 360,000 140,600 50,000 32,700 2,300 1,000 270 100-140 87 62 
Constant (1967) dollars. 816,300 148,800 69,300 100,000 6,500 3,700 1,100 400-680 170 300 
Percent 1 year’s GNP. . 188 14 16 43 74 123 2 104 14 4 
Service-connected 
veterans’ benefits?.... 69,634 15,497 12,447 14,098 3,289 _ 2111 28 20 26 
Interest, pmts. on war 
de ecg ROTC a 220,000 bY 3 11,000 1,200 { 60 20 14 10 
Current cost to 19834 ... 649,600 156,1 62,4 67,800 6,800 2,441 170 = 120 120 


1 res are rounded and taken from Claudia D. Goldin, Encyclopedia of American Economic History. (2) Total cost to Oct. 1, 1982. 
or Wo service-conner 


rid War | and later wars, benefits are actual 


For earlier wars, service-connected veterans’ benefits are estimated at 40 percent of total, the approximate ratio of 
to total benefits since World War |. (3) Total cost to 1983. Interest based 
~_ of the original costs of each war financed by money creation and debt, the difference between 
of the war and atits end, and the approximate time required to pay off the war debts. (4) Figures are 


ted figures from 1981 Annual Report of Veterans Administration, 
service-connected 


ments are a very rough approximation on the percentage 
etme level of Die ee eae 
estimates, (5) Unkry 


_ Armed Forces Personnel—Number and Rate, 1982 ’ 
Source: U.S, Arms Control Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers. 
(Number (1,000), Rate per 1,000 population) t 4 : 
Armed forces refer to active-duty military personnel, including paramilitary forces where those forces resemble regular units in their 
organization, equipment, training or mission. Reserve forces are not included, 
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RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


Census of Religious Groups in the U.S. 
Source: 1985 Yearbook of American and Canadian Churches 


The 1985 Yearbook of American and Canadian Churches reported a total of 140,816,385 members of religious groups in 
the U.S.—60.1 percent of the population; membership rose slightly less than one percent from the previous year, ending a 
long decline in membership in mainline denominations. , 

parisons of membership statistics from group to group are not necessarily ‘meaningful. Membership definitions vary 
—+.g., Roman Catholics count members from infancy, but some Protestant fro ups count only “adult” members, usually 13 








years or older; some groups come data carefully, but others estimate; not all groups report annually. 
The number of churches appear oo ghcinp Asterisk (*) indicates church declines to publish mime figures; (**) 
figures date from 1976 or or earl 
Group Members Group ‘ Members 
iaivanfat churches: Ukrainian Orthodox Church in the U.S.A. (107). **87,745 
Advent Christian Ch. (364)... 0. ..-...0. 29,838 | The Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. (7,387) ... 2,784,690 
Primitive Advent Christian Ch. (10) 546 American Ethical Union (Ethical Culture 
an Snvenihsay Adventist (2907). 623563 evangelloal Church of iri Arica i} 13.088 
ican Orthodox Church tO} os 6,000 elical Congregational Church » 38,482 
"i Faith (1,650) ..... Os 100,000 ~The Evangelical 
churches: America (554). ee erin e ee eases 82,943 
Amer. Baptist Assn. ( eat) 5S an ee GMA 225,000 Evangelical Free Church ‘of America (900)... . 146,000 
Amer. Baptist Chs. id Us SA. (5,851) 22... 1,637,099 Evangelical associations: 
Baptist General Conference (732)... ...... 128,913 Apostolic Christian Chs. of America (83)... . . 22,450 
Baptist Assn. of America (1,411)... 234,142 ie Christian Ch. wae (48) tev 0s 2,864 
Conservative Baptist Assn, of America (1,140) . 225,000 Gongragation (1,429) .......... 101,351 
! Duck River (and Kindred) Assn. of Friends: 
x. WEES PEO ek EEA **9,632 a Friends ale (SATE Hawk orarorte 24,095 
ii Baptists (2,480) 2.0... 226,422 Fi General Conference (233)... ... ~. *"26,184 
aoe Assn, of General Baptists (860)....... 75,133 Friends United Meeting (634) ........... 58,371 
Gen. Assn. of Regular Baptist Chs. (1 874). « «900,890 EN eee (4 sees 4,250 
Natl. B fention of poses 1,398) . . **2,668,799 Independent Fundamental Churches of 
Convention, U.S.A. (26, )) Week & **5'500,000 America NS MEE or ete ce hiner Sor 120,446 
Natl, Primitive Baptist Convention (608) are **250,000 Jehovah's 87821)... 2. 649697 
ops te big ont al eee ea 43,286 Jewish izations: 
Seventh Day Baptist General Conference (63) . 5,008 Union of Amer. Hebrew Congregations (Re- 
Southern Ne Benton (84,464) ...... 14,178,051 alljy Aiat Sie eateae ae MR POL Bathe ia ath 5 1,370,000 
Brethren (Ger Baptists) Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
Brethren ch tashand, Oho sea] “wy sy 5 Poi " op se (1,700). oer ‘ Roe "| . +» 1,000,000 
Christian Congregation ’ ynagogue of America (Conservative 
Ch, of the Brethren (1,067)............. 164,680 PEDO) eas Da ister Potan whe 1,250,000 
Old German Baptist Brethren ) Berane 5,254 Latter-day Saints: 
Brethren, River: Ch. of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) (53)... ... 2,654 
Brethren ME CINE OHI GAT A So ora’. oben. 15,058 Ch. of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon) 
Buddhist Church ne A ie C100 aids ovens 70,000 CD Hd iid heliath vance REC yh pe OR DR 3,602,000 
fans Stee e 5s ae **45,800 R ized Ch. of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
The and cnt ns. ry Alliance (1,532). . meth ROTOR a ats nice ic eat AIN hata 192,830 
es eee coeecpiee ot nc gl - 4148918 MRrfosn Lutheran Ch. (4805) . 6... 2,943,412 
Wace © jurches an coh of 1,043,642 oy phe reriowend a rebelde (109) . yd 
ry 8 ran Confession (66) ....... ‘ 
Grete tence soni re Giuirt (2940). 718922 —_‘esn of Evangelical Lutheran Ons. (272) |... ~—«110884 
naan... ke 6,000 Evangelical Lutheran Synod (111)  « 20,556 
Churches of Chi Cai parereeeaeee Fi Oe Bs Spo ta ade betel Aen 9s pc i SI 
_ Ghurches of Christ in Christian Union (264) «« 1 eld oe ois eran ell aealaameg 2 
Lutheran Ch. in America (5,815)... ....... 2,925,008 
Ch of Gon Praecan ontorence,(952)..... 188424 Lutheran Ch.-Missourl Synod (6,825). <<. 2,630,947 
Ch. of God (Seventh th Day), 1 (e280) Col. (125). . 5.249 Protestant Conference (| eran 2 aS, : 960 
Church of * Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
Church of God by Faith (1 aecticnntty: **4,500 HA AOS) AG aie EOE RY Gans pak arose td 414,199 
Church of the Nazarene (4,931) .......... 507,574 | Mennonite churches: 
Conservative Congregational iristian Gon: . Beachy Amish Mennonite Chs. (81)........ 5,388 
HAT OHOB IAD) fe) 135033) ace ice lea Bor 26,765 alc pra oad gc ws, divans 3,857 
churches: } yet raed Mennonite Brethren ies 
Albanian Orth. Dlocese of America (10) 2... BOBO CMA NDM Sec et era ce supe 17, 
| en. weet od CI Pe he Conférence Mennonite Gh. (218) 36.644 
CMOS CN: (70) ci elec dreams eh ac **400,000 Hutterian Brethren (213) harp un «atest 37,000 
| Antiochian Orth, Christian Archdiocese of No. Mennonite Ch: (1,201)... 2... ee eee 110,294 
POET AMOR ONAN. 1) Kaito leaiind''o-a) ntacwre Gea) b 280,000 Old Order Amish Ch, (598) ..........-. 34,000 
. Diocese of the Armenian Ch, of America (66) . **450,000  _ Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite Ch. (38)... . . . 9,731 
Bulgarian Eastern Ve (oY GT) emai ee ee **g6,000 Methodist churches: 
Coptic Orthodox Ch. (29)... 0.0... eae 100,000 African Methodist Episcopal Ch. (6,200)... .. 2,210,000 
Greek Orth. Archdiocese of N. and S, African er aoe ene Zion Ch. (6,023) .. 1,134,179 
America (596),.......0..0008 . se 1,950,000 E ical M (oC Re aS **40/502 
Orthodox ie in ee ae if ae capindee . 1,000,000 Free dvenylt Ch. of North ee (1,04 2) ‘ 70,657 
. a} ery arishes of the Russian Orth, Ch. see eee 
in the U.S.A. (41) **51 500 Primitive Methodist Ch, U.S, | ) ape a ae 9,978 
Orth. peconate 41,000 Reformed Methodist 1. Ch. (18) 
Eastern i 97,123 Southern Methodist Ch. (162). .......... 7 
Syrian Orth. Ch. of Antioch ( eewepichiot eit NG rea re Pea 9,405,164 
the U.S.A. and Canada) (13) 30,000 
Ukrainian Orth. Ch, of America “Moravian Gh, (Unitas Fratrum), Northern 
25000)» e-" “Provinoe (BO) ania hare OE LS 32,895 
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Group ‘Members Group Members 
Moravian Ch, in America (Unitas Fratrum), Presbyterian churches: 
Southern Province {5 } pela Wa ectestas Vie tn 21,726 Associate Remrmed Presbyterian Ch, (Gen. 
nie of the Brethren (82)... .2-. 6.0... **6,142 Phe ca LA ere ees La ae len 35,934 
New tet tolic Church of North America (432) . ste 31,623 ereon hence cite) prises 17308 
Pricey Se are Sesenenioan éaho Mf SANG rea by £ GSR lh ae 
Sete Reel ae We bees 4 £ aiatac 3, 4 
Old Cai inoicc Pelee aio eet h. of No, Amer. (87: 4 
Christ Cainolc G che @ Sard ti sca erent tetera 1,358 Reformed chi tt a 
Mariavite Old Cath. Ch. Province of North Christian ad Ch. in N, America ns 213,659 
America (1 pe Yk eta ee Rt Be ett ba ae 357,927 Hungarian Reformed Ch. in America (31) . 11,000 
No. Amer. joman Cath. Ch. (Schweikert) Protestant Reformed Chs. pee (21). . 4,544 
CTD) iis Tacs Ae Sea a eee 62,380 Reformed Ch, in America (920).......... 344,520 
Pentecostal churches: Tee, Ch. in the U.S, (90)... 6. eee 3,710 
ApORtONS Faith (BY oi cs kas os Aken 4,100 The Roman Catholic Church (; eee anes 52,092,934 
Assemblies of Sy ese to Sa ares KS 1,992,754 The Salvation 1,061) . ee bie © eee 428,046 
Bible Church of Christ (6)... ...2..-.... 4,350 The Schwenkfelder Churc ®).. Aerie 3,001 
Bible Way Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ Social Brethren oe owe **4,784 
World ASEODS vive sate oy hn tw Spare bn. tak Oe **30,000 Natl. Spiritualist ssn, of Churches (164) ies 95168 
Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (5,410)... . 493,904 Gen. Convention, The Swedenborgian 
Cone ucatnnal ticlnibe Chitra. oe MEAD aie aoe Chara (SS) 6 2 sie eee is eink ees e bowie arm , 1,820 
‘ongregational Iness Ch. (174)... 1... 34 Unitarian Universalist Assn, (945)... . 6.46. 169,168 
cr “pal ie bil of spel 43)" (101). Pe fered ee Brethren: sit: se 
Oo} ‘oursquare Gospel (113)... .. A Ch. of the United aye in Christ (256) 26 
Open Bible Standard Chs, (290) ......... 46,351 United Christian Ch, (11 Agneta rd Sa $0 
Pentecostal Assemblies of be World (650) .. . **4,500 United Church of Christ (6,427) .....<... +.” 1,701,513 
Pentecostal Church of God (1,120)... ..... 89,559 Universal of Metropolitan : 
United Pentecostal Ch. Intl. 3300 ERMA 465,000 Comm Chs. eae tae 33,600 
Soltis AY 6 10,627 Vedanta (et Pee Rome soe 4,000 
Plymouth Brethren (1,100) ....6....... 98,000 youu of America isa azo Ales 4k ane 36,634 
Polish Nat. Gatholle Ghurch of America (183); | **262,411 The Wesleyan Church ( 7 Ais Siard wlan ateiene 107,672 





Religious Population of the World 
Source: The 1985 Encyclopacdia Britannica Book of the Year 


Reiger N.America' S&S. America Europe? Asia* Africa Oceania‘ dealeane 
Total Christian. . 260,924,600 197,642,000 334,467,100 103,740,700 147,400,400 18,781,100 1, 
Roman Catholic. 1 42,433,400 186,660,800 178,000,400 57,300,100 57,950,100 5,230,600 627,575,4 
Eastern Orthodox 5,650,600 351,200 45,100,000 2,340,000 8,800,200 390,100 62,632,1 
Protestant®.... 112,840,600 10,630,000 111,366,700 44,100, Le 80,650,100 13,160,400 372, 
Jewish. ......5 7,610,700 738,600 4,110,200 4, ‘290, 229,400 73,900 17,053, 
Muslim? ....... 1,580,900 405,100 20,200,600 378, 100, 1 100 153,220,400 87,000 553,594,1 
Zoroastrian ..... 2,700 2,600 14,000 "228,20 1,100 1,000 
oo a nae 45,000 7 _- _ 32,000, 500 _- _ 
i SE eee $2,000 13,000 13,500 20 ,000 ‘000 800 2,900 20, 
” Confuclan...... 99,000 58,000 440,000 157,500, :000 2,000 18,000 158, 
Fiat... ciavetete 330,000 240,000 240,000 248, 770,100 15,000 23,700 249, 
WINNS, cin. G's. airs 310,000 635,000 440,000 458,600, 000 850,000 325,000 461,1 
WOUNG, 0. ces 270,934,900 199,734,300 959,925,400 I 403,229,800 301,719,100 19,312,600 
Population’. ... 395,365,000 262,963,000 766,325,000  2,777,385,000 536,589,000 24,458,000 4,763, 





(1) Includes Central America and West Indies. (2) Includes communist countries where it is difficult to determine 
affiliation. (3) Includes areas in which persons have traditionally enrolled in several religions, as well as China, with an 
communist establishment. (4) Includes Australia, New Zealand, and islands of the South Pacific. (5) Erojeatxat ger out- 
side Europe usually include “full members” (adults) rather than all baptized persons and are not com blion aw 
nic religions or churches counting all adherents. (6) According to the Islamic Center, Wash., D.C., t pe billion 
lims worldwide. (7) United Nations data, midyear 1984. 





National Council of Churches of Christ 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. is control over the ies or operations of any church belonging to 
woe peut ge ge Protestant, apse oe wn ee oe Need td © Coun i aided nto 3. dvsions —- 
churches which seeks to advance policies mutual Society; Education Ministry; Overseas Ministries; com~ 
interest to its members. The was formed in 1980 by the missions — Faith and Order; ional and Local 


merger of 14 inter-denominational sees, the The Council's member | Communication; Stewardship; J and Liberation,. The 
churches now m: The NCCC i not governing body thd pproxi- administrative officer of the NCCC is the Rev. Arie R. Brouwer, 
mately 40 million. The NCCC is not a governing body and hasno _—475 Riverside Drive, N.Y., NY 10115. , 
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Headquarters, Leaders of U.S, Religious Groups 
See Associations and Societies section for Teligious organizations. (year organized in parentheses) 
_ Adventist churches: Churches of God. : 
Advent Christian Church (1854) — , Glennon (1825) — Admin.,- 


Balser; 

exec. Vv, David H. Nortrup, Sox 28182, Ghafte, NC 2Bat2 

Advent Christian Church — , Elza Moss; 
sec., Hugh W. Good, 395 Frame Rd., Bitview, WV 35071 
(1863) — Pres., Neal C. Wilson 

Eastern Ave. NW, Wash., a Be 


Baha'i Faith — .. Judge James E. Nelson; sec., Robert 
, 536 Rad., , IL 60081. 


Assn. (1905) — Pres., Dr. J. C. James; 
. State , Texarkana, TX 75503. 
Churches in the U.S.A. (1907) — Pres., 


Mrs. Margaret Pris i , Rev. Dr. Robert C: Campbell, 

Valley Forge, PA 19481. aa : 
General Conference Gaghts Ri Pare sec., Dr. War- 

“g , 2002 S, Arlington Heights Ra., Arlington Heights, 

aeantist Missionary Assn. of former. North 
American Baptist Assn.) (1950) — Pres. 


Pres., Rev. Kenny L. Digby, 
‘tec. sec., Rev. Ralph Cottrell, Box 2866, Texarkana, AR 75501. 
Conservative Baptist Assn. of America (1947) — Gen. Dir., 
Dr, Russell A. Shive, Box 66, Wheaton, IL 60189. 
Free Will Baptists (172: — Mod., Rev. Bobby Jackson; 
sec., Dr. in Wi , Box 1088, Nashville, TN 


60195. 
Baptist U.S.A. (1880) — Pres., Dr. Tu. 
Lai W. Franklyn Richardson, 52 S. 6th Ave., Mt. 
Veron NY 108 

North Reericasr Gepillat: Gontersnos-(1 855) — Mod., Rev. 
Kern; exec. dir., pi John Binder, 1S, 210 Summit Ave., 


Terrace, IL. 6018 
Bantist Convention (1845) — — Pres., Charles F 
Stanley, exec. sec., exec. sec.-treas., Dr. Harold C. Bennett, 901 
__ Commerce, Nashville, TN 37203, 
United Free Will Baptist Church (1870) — — Vice-Mod., Rev. 
_ O.L Williams; chpsn. exec. bd., Rev. W. F. Cox, Kingston Col- 
lege, 1101 University St, Kinston, NC 28501. 
Brethren in Christ Church (1798) — Mod., Bishop Owen H. 
Cab sec., Dr. R. Donald Shafer, P.O. Box 245, Upland, 
yn , 
Brethren (German Baptists): 


‘ Jngihyrays (Ashland, sted he ae Dir., Sterling 
, 524 College Ave., Ashland, 

Berane Gr te evetiven (ITs) — Mod, Jernes F. 

‘ 5 


Churches of America (1899) — Bishop, Rt. Rev. Sei- 
gen H. Yamaoka, 1710 Octavia St., San Francisco, CA 94109. 


y Grace Christian Church of Fath (1898) — In. gen. 


Supt, Seen U.S. Box 4266, Norton A 
Bernardino, CA 92409. 

‘The Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887) — Pres., Dr. 
xe 


een ch fet L Togarcen, 222 8, Downey Ave, BO 
pres., ennel ‘eegarden, 222 S, Downey Ave., Box 
~ ieee Indianapolis, IN 46206. 









Congregation (1887) — Gen. ig Si 
Stade Bod We Hamlock St. Lacoliato TN sup 


Gogh “Methodist Episcopal am ORD) = Adm. 
Rev, T; dig sec., Rev. Wade, P. 0. 
‘Box Pag Oi . Edgar L. 


of Christ in Christian Union 1909) — Gen. supt, 
z Robert Box, 30, Circle- 


s i. oe 


* Ave., 


Churches of God, General Conference 
Or. Richard E. ee. Box 926, iy: OH 45839. 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880) — Chpsn., Samuel 
pa exec. sec., Paul A. Tanner, Box 2420, Anderson, IN 
1 


Church of Christ, Sclentist (1879) — , Zadie Hatfield; 
one M. Roegge, Christian Scene ce Center, Boston, MA 


Church of the Nazarene (1908) — Gen. sec., B. Edgar John- 
son, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City, MO 64131. p 
National Association of Congregational Christian Churches 
1955) — Mod., Dr. Robert J. L. Williams; exec. sec., Dr. A. Ray _ 
pace Bey Box 1620, Oak Creek, WI 53154. 


Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North 
America (formerly Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese) 
(1894) — Primate, Metropolitan Archbishop Philip (Saliba); aux., 

Archbishop Michael Seca ee Bishop Antoun (Khouri), 358 


Diocese of the Armenian church of America (1889) — 
Primate, His Eminence Archbishop Torkom Manoogian; sec., Dr. 
Arra Avakian, 6149 N. 9th, ih decreas CA 98710. 

Archpriest Fr. Gabriel 


“Abiolenmen 4 427 a A ty, NJ 07904. 
vé., 1 
hess paceman ie ce meted x Sig ve, orny Cy, 


a (984) — priate , Archbishop lakovos; sec., Peter Sor kouties 
beh fe? St., NY., NY: 10021. 
Orthodox Church 


in America (formerly Russian Orthodox 
nea oe gl Church of North seater (1792) — elem 
Motor jitan Theodosius; chancellor, V. Rev. Daniel Hubial 
P.O. 675, Syosset N NY 11791. 
Romanian Orthodox (1929) — Aux. 


x Episcopate of America 

, Nathaniel (Popp); sec., Rev. ~ Richard J. Grabowski, 
3256 Warren Rd., Cleveland, OH 4411 

Serbian Eastern penal for the U.S.A. and Can- 
ada — Bishops, At. Rev. Bishop Firmilian, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Gregory; Bishop r; St. Sava Monastery, Box 519, Lib- 
ile, (L 60048. 

ole Orthodox nop 


Meno, 45 Fairmount Ave., Hackensack, 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church in America (Ecumenical Patri 
— Primate, Most Rev. Metropolitan Andrei Kus- 

.. Bishop Nicholas Smisko, 90-34 139th St, 
Jamaica, NY 11435. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church in the U.S.A. (1919) — Metro- 
politan, Most Rev. Mstyslav S. Skrypnyk, Box 495, South Bound 
Brook, NJ 08880. r 


The Episcopal Church (1 rego op, Most Rev, 
John M. net Ry reget  Soolt Fe id ey, BOX 6885, San> 


* Antonio, TX 
. The Evangelical Co 


wenant Church (1885) — Pres., Dr. Milton 
B. ; sec., Rev. “Rov. Cliford Brune, 5101 N. Francisco 
cago, iL 60625. 


Evangelical Friends Alliance (1965) — 
Roberts, 2018 Maple, Wichita, KS erate 
Friends General Conference (1900) — Clk., George N. 

Webby ge gen. sec., Lioyd Lee Wilson, 1520B Race St, Phila., PA 


Pres., Maurice A. 


1Serends United (formerly Five Years Meeting of 
Friends) (1902) — clerk, Richard Whitehead, 101 
Quaker Hill Dr., , IN 47374. 


independent Fundamental Churches of America Hag 
Heys tae Leslie Madison, 10101 E. 147th St, Kansas City, M 

Federation of islamic Assns. in U.S. and Canada — 300 E. 
44th St. N.Y., NY 10017. 


Jehovah's Witnesses (1879) — Watch Tower Pres., Frederick 
W. Franz, 25 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, NY 11201. 


ean ch anata Hebrew Congregations (Reform) — 
oa Rabbi Alexander M. Schindler, 838 5th Ave., N.Y., NY 


¥ 
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Union of Orthodox Jewish Co: ions of America — 
Pres., Julius Berman, 116 E, 27th St, N.Y., NY 10016. 


United nagogue of America (Conservative) — Pres. 
Marshall Wolke, exec. v.p., Rabbi Benjamin Z. Kreitman, 155 6th 
Ave., N.Y., NY 10010, 


my 7 Saints: 
Church of by Christ of egy grat (Mor- 
oe ata _ ar 2S ag W. Kimball, 50 E. North Temple 
Lake C 
anized ate of Jesus Christ of Latter Saints 
(830) a mf ood Wallace B. Smith, The Auditorium, P.O. Box 
059, Independence, MO 64051. 


Lutheran churches: 

The American Lathornn Church tisei) — Pres., Dr. David 
W. Preus; gen. sec., Dr. Kathryn E. Baerwald, 422'S. 5th St., 
Minneapolis, MN 55415, 

Church of the Lutheran Brethren of America (1900) — 
Pres., Rev. Everald H. Strom; sec., Rev. George Aase, 1007 
Westside Dr., Box 655, Fergus Falls, 'MN 56537. 

Church of the Lutheran Confession (1961) — Pres., Rev. 
Daniel Fleischer; sec., Rev. om F. Nolting, 3956 Persimmon 
Dr., Apt. 104, Fairfax, VA 220 

Assn. of Evangelical aed Churches (1976) — Bishop, 
Dr. William H. Kohn; exec. sec., Doctor Elwyn Ewald, 12015 
jy nace St, Louis, MO 631 fh Fe 

ange! Lutheran Synod — Pres., Rev. 
aes Row Ait Morey 100% St. S., Northwood, IA 


Assn. of Free Lutheran Or ee ee (1962) — Bishop, 
Dr. Will Herzfeld, exec. Med Dr. Ewald, 12015 Manches- 
ter Rd., St. Louis, MO 63 
Lutheran Church in fee (1962) — Bishop, Re 
R, CO dr; sec., Rev. Reuben T. Swanson, 231 fhe 
sy Nt N.Y. NY 10016. 
ran Church — Missouri 84 


Synod — Pres., Dr. 
Bohman: bd Dr. Walter L. Rosin 13: 


S. Kirkwood, 
Sto 

atin pebntch Lutheran 
Rev. Carl H. Mischke; sec., Prof. David 
Chandler, AZ 85224, 


jod (1850) — Pres., 
lorgull, 1201 W. Tulsa, 


Mennonite churches: 
The General Conference Mennonite Church (1860) — 
coenere Tilltzky; gen. sec,, Norma Weins, 722 Main, Newton, 
Mennonite Church (1690) — Mod., Myron S. Augsberger, 
528 E. Madison St. Soreree IL 60148. 
Methodist churches: 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1796) — Sr. 
~ Bishop, William M, Smith; sec., Bishop Charles H. Foggie, 1200 
Windermere Dr., Pittsburgh, PA 15218. 

Evangelical Methodist Church (1946) — OW. Relioon Sobre: 
Kunkle; nee sec,, Rev. A.D. Driggers, 3000 W. Kell 
Wichita, KS 67213. 

aoe Methodist Church of North America (1860) — 
R. Andrews, D. Bastian, W. Cryderman, ny i ea ge 
Valin, . conf. sec., C.T, Denbo, 999 College Ave., Winona 
Lake, IN 46590. 
The United Methodist Church (1968) — Pres. Counc. of 
Bishops, Bishop James S. Thomas, sec., conf., Faith Rich- 
ardson, 168 Mt. Vernon St., Newtonville, MA 02160. 


pom Churches 


Universal Fellowship of ere Se 
caplhog We 


— Mod., Rev. Elder Troy D. Perry; clerk, 
Wilson, 5300 Santa Monica Blvd lege ae 


Moravian Church (Unitas Ride ne Ri (1740) Northern Province 
— Pres,, The At. Rev. Wilbur Behrend W, Church St. Box 
1245, Bethishem, PA 18018, Southern Province — Pres., pe 
Graham a H. Rights, 459 S. Church St, Winston-Salem, N 

1 


Old Catholic churches: 
spl Old Catholic Church-Province of North America 
ay ag — Prime , Most Rev. Robert ee M. Zaborowski 
MDD, , 2803 10th 


.. Wyandotte, MI 48192 
American Old Roman Catholic Church pA Ag 
heey eee JE. Schweikert, 4200 ve, 


Pentecostal churches: 
a of God i Bee Sole 
Springfield: PMO 65802. 


Zim- 
7 aa Boonville Ave, 


" Roman Catholic Church — Nationa 


Bible Way Church of Our Lord — Christ World Wide 
gf — Presiding bishop, Smallwood E. Phd A eee sec., 
pied Christal T. Hairston, 16 Fells-St., Richmond 
Gen. Council, Christian Church of No. Ainorica (i94@) — 
Gen. overseer; Rev. Guy Bonigiovani; gen jen. sec.-treas,, john 
. ra seated RD #1, Rt 18 & utledge Rd., Transfer, PA 


ve rhe Church of God (1 ea oe — Gen. overseer, Bishop Voy 
Bullen; gen. sec.-treas., Bullen, 3508 Avow Wood Dr St, 
Huntsville, AL 35803. 
Tenn.) (1886) — Gen. 


, Overseer, 
Hart, Keith St. at 25th NW, 


Gay Pentecostal gin se a 
.O, Box 1391, , NY 12301. 
Open ible Standard Churches (1919 ‘— Gen. supt,, ye 
Ho th bag Patrick L. Bowlin, 2020 Bell Ave., Des Moines, 
Fieri Church of God (1919) — Gen. supt., Dr. Roy 
St Jap M gen. sec.-treas., Rev. Ronald R. Minor, 211 Main 
MO 64801. 
Pentecostal Church iene (1945) — aH 
ne at Nathaniel A. Urshan; sec.-treas., Rev. C. 
Becton, 8855 Dunn Rd., Hazelw Srl ag 95 
eS ee (1959) — Gen. supt., 
Dr. Herbert Carter; gen. sec., Rev. Don Sods Bas 1808 Danes 


Presb) 
bogota ed eee te We Church (1810) — Mod., C. Ray 
Spe stated clerk, T.V. Warnick, 1978 Union Ave., Memphis, 


be yo ere erian Church (1936) — Mod. Richard 
8B. Gaffin, os eae ne John P, , 7401. Old York Rd., 


Proabytedan Church in America q ie} — Mod., James M. 
feat] came oath, Rev. Morton H. Smith, P.O, Box 1428, Deca- 
yg bets Church in the U.S.A. (1984) Harriet 
Nelson; stated clerk, Rev. James E. A ith howe, 75 fiivaraide Dr. 


N.Y, NY, 10115. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of No. America (1871) — 
Mod., Rev. Paul E, Faris, P.O. Box 126-B, Lisbon, NY 7 


Phila, PA 


Reformed churches: 
bila rnin probing Dg Se gem ial I 
V8., 


Stated Rev. vp Hoffman 
SE, Grand Raps, Mt 
Reformed Ch crenata Ay) — Pres., William C. 
peter) 4 i Gen. $80., Edwin G. Mul 475 Riverside Dr., N.Y., 
1 
re fares | Church (1873) — Pres., Rev. Theo- 


lus J. Herter; sec., Rev. Dale H. Counted 4 Culberson 
\d., Basking Ridge, Nu 07920. : 


| Conference of Catholic 


Bishops. Pres., Archbishop James Malone; sec., Legec 
pe C. Kelly, 1312 ep amen Ave. NW, Wash., 


The Salvation Army A — Nati. cmdr., Commissioner Nor- 
man S. Marshall; natl. chief sec., Col. James Osbome, 799 
Bloomfield Ave., Verona, NJ 07044. 


Soot Ut PR ad Siri Sahib, Harbhajan Singh 
Khalsa Y sec. gen., ‘Mukhia Sahiba, 
Promka Kaur Khalsa, 1649 S. Robertson Bivd., Los CA 


Unitarian Universalist Assn. (1961) — Pres., Dr. O. Eugene 
ae sec., Donald W. Male, 25 Beacon St, Boston, MA 


United Brethren In Christ (1789) — Chpsn., Bishop C. Ray 
Miller; 302 Lake St., Huntington, IN 46750. 
yoy oot, | 


United Church of Christ (1957) — Pres., Rev. A’ 
sec., Rev. Carol Joyes Brun, 105 Madison Ave. N.Y. NY 

Volunteers of America Pres., Raymond C. Tremont; | 
$813 N. Causeway Sica, Metshie,| LA 70002, y | 
Bis esearch 4968) — Gen. supts., Drs. J. D. Abbott, 
O.D. Emery, R. W. ‘ eerie L Wi Wilson; gen. s8c., Rev. Ro 
nald R. Brannon, Box , Marion, IN 46953. | 
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-Headquarters of Religious Groups in Canada 


ae 


Church of Canada (creation of General Synod 
ste dbggeiid E.W. Scott; 600 Jarvis St, Toronto, 
Apostolic Church in Canada - H.O. 27 Castlefield Ave., Tor- 
, Ont. M4R 1G3; Pres,, Rev. 0.5. Morris, 685 Park St. 
South, Peterborough, Ont. K8u 389. 


le ok prin a ed 


mt Lat 2A1. ; 
~ Pres., ee, renee 


gspek 


Canadian B: Federation - Pres,, Mrs. Shirley Bentall; 
ono, Gr MR a2 , Dr. Richard’G. Coffin, 219 St. George St, Tor- 
Canadian Council The (1938) - Gen, Sec., 
Rev. Donald W. -Adeson, 40 St. Ave, E., 201, Tor- 
pres. Ore WT Mey dewish Congress (pred , Milton Harris; 
Exec. Mh aia ary sag 1 Avenue yg dn Penfield, 

Christian 


Alliance in C. The (1889) - 
coe, MP. Sylvester, 79800, Stn, 8 Wilowdele, Ont 


Christian Church Leng omg hg stale Canada 
| tee formed 1 W. Ray 4 


meet y 
Ghvitlan Sclence in Canada - Me : Don Fulton, 339 Bloor 
wg Te Pag ‘hed Med Healt 
(Mormons) 


Saints 
y Sat, nde tA Walk, bag hth ae 


ec, Board, Rev. 
“corte aah 2236 Capitol Hill Cres. NW Calgary’ Alta. 


_ (1953) 650)" Gon, Seo, Br Roy W.Lawoon, 74 Sheppard Ave. Wi, 


Fras Wothodiet ‘Chuech in Canada (1880) - Pres, 
re Bastian, 4316 Vilage Centre Cres., issiasauga Ont, Laz 


Greek Orthodox Church in Canada - His Grace pore 
Sotirios, 27 Teddington Park Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4N 2C 


Commit- 
les 39 Arkell Rd., RR. | 


es In Canada 


(year organized in parentheses) 


Jehovah's Witnesses ich Office estab. in Winnipeg 
1918) ~ Branch Coordinator, Mr. Kenneth A, Little, Watch Tower 
aa a9 Tract Society ot Canada, Box 4100, Georgetown, Ont, 


Lutheran Council in Canada (a Joint body of The Evangell 


pont 
oul Liapeemn Cisne wr Areeriods janada Section) - Pres., 
peli espe idle Dir, wa Schultz, 500-365 Har- 
, Winnipeg, Man. R 2K3, 


esenncriie Brethren femronee of North America, Cana- 
dian Conference (inc, 1945) - Pa John Redekop, 296 Fern-. 
dale Place, Pl gai Pocus 


sciatica nate RL, Sah 
ransen, 
Pentecostal Assemblies The . 1919) - 


bes i James MaoKnight, 10 Bivd,, Toronto, ‘Ont 


Church in Canada, The (1675) - Gen. Sec. of 
@ Council, Dr. Earle F, Roberts, 60 Wyntord Dr,, 
Danii, © Ont MaG 147 


of Friends  susaliors), (Cebacian Yearly — 
erick ee eee, Friends formed 1955) - Pre- 
Laitin, 60 Lowther Ave,, Toronto, Ont. MBA 


mee ha al ye Ont Resion Pr Pres, Donel 


, Frank Sirerthorn, 390 Comer Behap 
Vinee Avg. E., Gus Ont Soh, One NIE ING 
Roman Catholic Church in aie ghey Contereres 


of Catholic Bishops, 90 Parent Ave., Ottawa, 
Athi R, 


Salvation Army, The (188; 
Pitcher, P.O, Box 4021, Postal tation A, Toronto, Ont, MBW 
in Canada - Pres., J.W. Wil- 


281. 
Church 
ec, am cat a Oshawa, Ont, L1H 


Seventh-day Adventist 
eee ree Orthodox Church in Canada (1918) - ie 
te, His ible and Most Rev, Archbishop Wasyly (Fedak), 9 


St Johns Ave, Man, R2W 1G6. 

gee Soe beg gp 

sonore Fe ) (1936) - Administrator, S.W, Babakaiff; 
Chmn, of the Exec, Cornm., John J. Verigin, Box 760, 


Pig ly B.C. VOR AHO 
cds ede , Canadian (1961) - Pres., Mrs. Ruth Pat- 
riek; Admin, Sec. Mrs. Thelma Peters, 175 St. Clair Ave, W., Tor- 
‘onto, Ont. M4V 1P7 
United Church of Canada, The (1926) - Mod. At. Rev, Ro- 
‘bert F. Smith; Sec. of Genera! Councll, Rev. Philip A. Cline, 65 
St. Clair Ave. E,, Toronto, Ont. M4T 1M8, 





" White—from Christmas Day through the First Sunday after Epiphan 





Episcopal Church Calendar and Liturgical Colors 
aay Maundy Thursday (as an alternative to crimson at the Bucha- 
; Trinity 


tist); from the Vigil of Easter to the Day of Le en ea ng ag Ul Suncay: Feasts of the ae (except ir iin, Day); the Con- 
fession of St. Peter; the Conversion of St. Paul; St, J 5 St. Virgin; St, Michael and All Angels; All 
Saint’s Day; St. Joles thé Broa ist; memorials be Be vg aie Mary Matalee; Independence Day and Thanksgiv Day; wed 
dings and. Red.—the of Pentecost; Holy Cross Day; feasts of apostles and evangelists those listed ; feasts and 
oe of martyrs (including Holy Innocents’ Day), Violet—Advent and Lent, Crimson la pm ly Week. ara seasons 
dire § after Pentecost, Black—optional alternative for funerals. Alternative colors in some churches: Blue—Advent; 
Wednesday to Palm Sunday. 
ia etc, 1965 1986 1987 1988 1968 
—GoldenNumber.... 05.0.0 00 ee ee eta aee 10 44 12 13 
ba ett ey LORE OTR AOR AOE a ee F E D cB A 
A eae orale Mate bags pean - be 5 8 6 6 
ESO Se! hae eeerey Steg eG Feb. 20 Feb, 12 Mar. 4 FG AT ay, 8 
Maan fale Feb. 24 Feb, 16 Mar, 8 Feb, 21 Feb. 12 
» Mar. 31 Mar, 23 Apr, 12 Mar, 27 Mar, 19 
Apr. 6 Mar. 26 Apr. 17 Apr. “| Mar, 24 
eee Re tate i Hi 7 Mar, 30 fe.) Ve ‘ 3 Mar 26 
LR EPLESEGY eiiapits at cia lay 16 May 8 28 12 May 4 
Mtaiduaetie tyeleaccilend : bad 7! Mey Z wee Ms Lind As Mey phy 
ne ani Or ater ers june 
etl #5 #4 #7 45 #3 
CRON Gea ao eI Dec, 1 Nov. 30 Nov, 29 Nov. 27 Dec, 3 
i orenclage plagues lg temple rence ne Sl Pliers Other days of special devotion (abstinence) are the 40 
thor in Crises and Easter seasons and any Feasts of the Lord which occur on a Friday 








of the 
Days ( teas) are 
Yio Lest tte Day of Posticoss. Gloly Compe De 


for the Church's ministry, They fall on the Wednesday, 
Day, and the Third 
Day, and are days of prayer for God’s blessing on Treat te Guedes ped bedaees and 


ban , and Saturday | 
Sunday of Advent. Rogation so are 
the con- 
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Jewish Holy Days, Festivals, and Fasts © 
985 


‘ 


1986 1987 1988 1989 

(5745-46) (8746-47) (8747-48) (5748-49) 

Jan. 25 Sat Feb, 14 Sat Feb. 3 Wed Jan, 21 Sat 
Mar. 24 Mon Mar. 12 Thu" Mar. 2 Wed Mar. 20 Mon 

hori 24 Tha Apri 14 Tus Apri 2 Sat Apri 20 Thu 

ue a 

May 1 Thu Apt 21 Tue Apri 9 Sat April 27 Thu 

May 27 Tue lay 17 Sun May. 5 Thu May 23 Tue 

June 13 Fri June 3 Wed May 27 Sun June 9 Fri 

June 14 Sat June 4 Thu May Mon June 10 Sat 

Fast of the 17th Day of Tammuz... July 7 Sun* July 24 Thu July 14 Tue July 3 Sun July 20 Thu 
Fast of the 9th Day of AV... . 6. July 28 Sun* Aug. 14 Thu Aug. 4 Tue July 24 Sun Aug.. 10 Thu 
Rosh Hashanah .........-55 Sep. 16 Mon Oct, Sat Sep. 24 Thu Sep. 12 Mon Sep. 30 Sat 
Sep, 17 Tue Oct. 5 Sun Sep. 25 Fri Sep. 13 Tue Oct. 1 Sun 
18 Wed Oct. 6 Mon a 27 Sun* Sep. 14 Wed Oct. 2 Mon 
25 Wed Oct. 138 Mon Ooi 3 Sat Sep. 21 Wed Oct. 9 Mon 

30 Mon Oct. 18 Sat Oct. 8 Thu Sep. 26 Mon Oct. 14 Sat 

6 Sun Oct. 24 Fri Oct. 14 Wed Oct. Sun Oct. 20 Fri 

Oct. 7 Mon Oct. 25 Sat Oct. 15 Thu Oct. 3 Mon Oct. 21 Sat 

: 8 Tue Oct. 26 Sun Oct. 16 Fri Oct. 4 Tue Oct. 22 Sun 

. Dec. 8 Sun Dec. 27 Sat Dec. 16 Wed Dec. 4 Sun Dec. 23 Sat 

Dec. 15 Sun Jan. 3 Sat Dec. 23 Wed Dec. 11 Sun Dec, 30 Sat 

Fast of the 10th of Tevet ....... Dec. 22 Sun Jan. 11 Sun Dec. 31 Thu Dec. 18 Sun Jan. 7 Sun 
The months of the Jewish year are: 1) Tishri; 2) Cheshvan (also reagent! 3) Kislev; 4) Tebet (also ipsa stint 
Shebhat); 6) Adar; 6a) Adar Sheni (|i) added in leap years; 7) Nisan; 8) lyar; 9) Sivan; 10) Tammuz; 11) Av (also Abh); 12) Elul. All 


Jewish holy days, etc., begin at sunset on the day previous. 
void Sabbath. 


Greek Orthodox Church Calendar, 1986 


Holy Days 
lag of Jesus Christ; feast day of St. 


Epiphany: tism of Jesus Christ - Sanctifi- 
Caton of ihe Waters 


Feast day of St, John the Baptist 

Feast day of the Three Hierarchs: St. Basil 
the Great, St. Gregory the Theologian, and 
St. John Chrysostom 

Presentation of Jesus Christ in the Temple 
Easter Lent begins. 

Sunday of Orthodoxy (ist. Sunday of Lent) 
Annunciation of the Virgin Mary 

Paim Sunday 

Holy Week 

Holy (Good) Friday: Burial of Jesus Christ 
Easter Sunday: Resurrection of Jesus Christ 


Feast day of Sts. 


*Date changed to a 
Date 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 30 
Fab, 2 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 26 
Apr. 27 
i 27-May 4 
Bek 
i 23 
ay 21 
June 12 


Feast of St. George 
tantine and Helen 
Ascension of Jesus Christ t 


Date 
*June 


Holy Days 
Sunday of Pentecost 

Feast day of Sts. Peter and Paul ~ ‘ 
eae of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus 


Transfiguration of Jesus Christ 
Dormition of tk _ hi 
Beheading o! 
Beginning of the Church Year 
Adoration of the Holy Cross 
Feast 

Lent 
Presentation of the Virgin Mary 
Feast day of St. Andrew the Apostle 
Feast day of St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra 
Christmas Day; Nativity of Jesus Christ 


*Movable holy days dependent upon the date of Easter, (The feast day of St. George is normally celebrated Apr. 23. If this Mei! arrives dur- 
the 


ing Lent, it is then celebrated the day after Easter.) The Greek Orthodox Church celebrates holy days in accordarice wit! a 
recap oa Eastern Orthodox Churches still adhere to the Julian Calendar and observe the holy days (with the exception of the 
cyc ys later. 


The Islamic Calendar is a lunar reckoning from the 
runs in cycles of 30 years, of which the 2d, 5th, 7th, Toth, 


Islamic (Muslim) Calendar 1985-1986 


ear of the hegira, 622 A.D., when Muhammed moved from Mecca to Medina. It 
13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, and 29th are lea 


years; 1406 is the 26th year 


of the cycle. Common years have 354 days, leap years 355, the extra day being added to the last month, Zu’l Except for this case, the 
12 months beginning with Muharram have alternately 30 and 29 days. 

Year Name of month Month begins Year Name of month Month 

1406 Muharram (New Year)........ Sept 16;)1980" “1406 "Malas Vor se ncene A stil, WO 
NAOS: Salat last. Shag Minh Wotton Oct. 16,1985 1406 Shaban............ ... + Apr. 1, 1986 
1Q06;) Fable cis! sey bile 7 Nov. 14,1985 1406 Ramadan*.............% atte y 10, 1986 
F405 Sana SG oshe< Sent +... Dec. 14,1985 1406 Shawwai........ Cig: dite i June 9, 1986 
4406 nhumada ta OUN wee Rs, Man. 12,1988" » AOE ZuTAGAN ie ccer, arctan aes July 8, 1986 
1406: Jumada io. . ww ke ees Feb: 13771966" «48060 2u'hiliahis. oc a). sss woe 0) caer Aug. 7, 1986" 


* The date on which Ramadan begins may vary f 
sighted from the Naval Observatory in Cairo. 


rom the calendar date. It actually starts only after the new moon is 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


The Golden Number, used in determining the date of Easter, is greater by unity (one) than the remainder obtained upon dividing aA 
given year by 19. For example, when dividing 1986 by 19, one obtains a remainder of 10. Adding 1 gives 11 as the Golden Number for 


r 1986. From the table 
day, Mar. 30, 
len Golden 
Number Date Number Date 
4 bb 1 : : wie 1 
% rr 
. Mar. 28 : Mar. 3 
ro ; 
5 jar. 31 10 a 5 


the date of the Paschal Full Moon is Mar. 25, 1986. Since this is a Tuesday, Easter is celebrated on the next 


Date Number Date 
Mar. 25 16 Mar. 30 
13 17 he? 
e 18 Ry: 
Mar, 22 19 27 
Apr. 10 ; 
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at 





Buddhism 


Founded: About 525 BC, reportedly near Benares, India. 
Founder; Gautama Siddhartha (ca. 563-480), the Buddha, 
who achieved enlightenment through intense meditation. 
Sacred Texts: The. Tripitaka, a collection of the Buddha’s 
teachings, rules of monastic life, and philosophical commen- 
taries on the teachings; also a vast body of Buddhist teach- 
ings and commentaries, many of which are called sutras. 

‘ : The basic institution is the sangha or monas- 
tic order through which the traditions are passed to each 
generation. Monastic life tends to be democratic and anti- 
authoritarian. Large lay organizations have developed in 
some sects. 

Practice: Varies widely according to the sect and ranges 
from austere meditation to magical chanting and elaborate 
temple rites. Many practices, such as exorcism of devils, re- 
flect pre-Buddhist beliefs. 

Divisions: A wide variety of sects grouped into 3 primary 
branches: Therevada (sole survivor of the ancient Hinayana 
schools) which emphasizes the importance of pure thought 
and deed; Mahayana, which includes Zen and Soka-gakkai, 
ranges from philosophical schools to belief in the saving 
grace of higher beings or ritual practices, and to practical 


| meditative disciplines; and Tantrism, an unusual combina- 


-# and Shiva and to the goddess Shakti; each of 


‘ 





tion of belief in ritual magic and sophisticated philosophy. 
Location: Throughout Asia, from Ceylon to Japan. Zen and 
Soka-gakkai have several thousand adherents in the U.S. 
Beliefs: Life is misery and decay, and there is no ultimate 
reality in it or behind it. The cycle of endless birth and re- 
birth continues because of desire and attachment to the un- 
real “self”. Right meditation and deeds will end the cycle 
and achieve Nirvana, the Void, nothingness. 


Hinduism 


Founded: Ca. 1500 BC by Aryan invaders of India where 
their Vedic religion intermixed with the practices and beliefs 
of the natives, 

Sacred texts: The Veda, including the Upanishads, a collec- 
tion of rituals and mythological and philosophical commen- 
taries; a vast number of epic stories about gods, heroes and 
saints, including the Bhagavadgita, a part of the Mahabha- 
rata, and the Ramayana; and a great variety of other litera- 


ture. 
Organization: None, strictly speaking. Generally, rituals 
should be performed or assisted by Brahmins, the priestly 
caste, but in practice simpler rituals can be performed by 
anyone, Brahmins are the final judges of ritual purity, the 
vital element in Hindu life. Temples and religious organiza- 
tions are usually presided over by Brahmins. 
Practice: A variety of private rituals, primarily passage rites 
_- (eg. initiation, erase death, etc.) and daily devotions, 
and a similar variety of public rites in temples. Of the latter, 
the puja, a ceremonial dinner for a god, is the: most com- 
mon, . , ‘ 
Divisions: There is no concept of orthodoxy in Hinduism, 
which presents a bewildering variety of sects, most of them 
devoted to the worship of one of the many gods. The 3 ma- 
jor living traditions are those devoted to the gods Bes 
into further sub-sects. Numerous folk beliefs and practices, 
_ often in amalgamation with the above groups, exist side-by- 
; — with sophisticated philosophical schools and exotic 
ts. : 
Location: Confined to India, except for the missionary work 
of Vedanta, the Krishna Consciousness society, and individ- 
ual gurus(teachers) in the West. : 
Beliefs; There is only oon divine principle; the many gods 
are only aspects of that unity. Life in all its forms is an as- 
pect of the divine, but it appears as a separation from the 
divine, a meaningless cycle of birth and rebirth (samsara) 


by the purity or impurity of past deeds (karma). 
z ~To improve one’s karma or escape samsara by pure acts, 


thought, and/or devotion is the aim of every Hindu. 
Islam (submission) 
q Founded: 622 AD in Medina, Arabian peninsula. 


0 eee Fe eb Se sf 4 ¥ 


The Major World Religions 


‘Founder: Mohammed (ca. 570-632), the Prophet, as a result 
of visions, : s 

Sacred texts: Koran, the words of God, ‘delivered to 
Mohammed by the angel Gabriel; Hadith, collections of the 
sayings of the Prophet. , 
Organization: Theoretically the state and religious commu- 
nity are one, administered by a caliph. In practice, Islam is a 
loose collection of congregations united by a very conserva- 
tive tradition. Islam is basically egalitarian and non- 
authoritarian. : 

Practice; Every Moslem is supposed to make the profession 
of faith (“There is no god but Allah .. .”), pray 5 times a 
day, give a regular portion of his goods to charity, fast dur- 
ing the day in the month of Ramadan, and make at least one 
pilgrimage to Mecca if possible. Additionally saints’ days 
are celebrated and pilgrimages made to shrines. 

Divisions: The 2 major sects of Islam are the Sunni (ortho- 
dox) and the Shi’ah. The Shi’ah believe in 12 imams, perfect 


‘teachers, who still guide the faithful from Paradise. Shi’ah 


practice tends toward the ecstatic, while the Sunni is staid 


- and simple. The Shi’ah sect affirms man’s free will; the 
_ Sunni-is deterministic. The mystic tradition in Islam is Su- 


fism. A Sufi adept believes he has acquired a special inner 
knowledge direct from Allah. 

Location: From the west coast of Africa to the Philipi 
acrossa broad band that includes Tanzania, southern USSR 
and western China, India, Malaysia and Indonesia. Islam 
has perhaps 100,000 adherents among American blacks. 
Beliefs: Strictly monotheistic. God is creator of the universe, 
omnipotent, just, and merciful. Man is God's highest cre- 
ation, but limited and sinful. He is misled by Satan, a pride- 
ful angel. God gave the Koran to Mohammed to guide men 


. to the truth. Those who repent and sincerely submit to God 


return to a state of sinlessness. In the end, the sinless go to 
Paradise, a place of physical and spiritual pleasure, and the, 
wicked burn in Hell. ‘ 


Judaism 


Founded; About 1300 BCE. 

Founder: Abrahm is regarded as the founding patriarch, but 
the Torah of Moses is the basic source of the teachings. 
Sacred Texts: The five books of Moses constitute the writ- 
ten Torah. Special sanctity is also assigned other writings of 
the Hebrew Bible—the teachings of oral Torah are recorded 
in the Talmud, the Midrash, and various commentaries. E 
Organization: Originally theocratic, Judaism has evolved a 
congregational polity. The basic institution is the local syna- 
gogue, operated by the congregation and led by a rabbi of 
their choice. Chief Rabbis in France and Great Britain have 
authority pay over those who accept it; in Israel, the 2 
Chief Rabbis have civil authority in family law. 

Practice: Among traditional practitioners, almost all areas 
of life are governed by strict religious discipline. Sabbath 
and holidays are marked by special observances, and atten- 
dance at public worship is regarded as especially important 
then. The chief annual observances are Passover, celebrating 
the liberation of the Israelites from Egypt and marked by 
the ritual Seder meal in the home, and the 10 days from 
Rosh Hashana (New Year) to Yom Kippur (Day of Atone- 
ment), a period of fasting and penitence. 

Divisions; Judaism is an unbroken spectrum from ultra con- 
servative to ultra liberal, largely reflecting different points of 
view regarding the binding character of the prohibitions and 
duties—particularly the dietary and Sabbath observa- 
‘tions—prescribed in the daily life of the Jew. 

Location: Almost worldwide, with concentrations in Israel 
and the U.S. 

Beliefs: Strictly monotheistic. God is the creator and abso- 
lute ruler of the universe. Men are free to choose to rebel 
against God’s rule, God established a particular relationship 
with the Hebrew people: by obeying a divine law God gave 
them they would be a special witness to God’s mercy and 
justice. The emphasis in Judaism is on ethical behavior (and, 
among the traditional, careful ritual obedience) as the true 
worship of God. 
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Major Christian Denominations: 
? ( Italics indicate that area which, generally speaking, most 
Denom- 
ination __ Origins Organization Authority Special rites 
Bap- In radical Reformation ob- Congregational, ie, Scripture; some Baptists, Baptism, after about age 
tists  jections to infant baptism, each local church is particularly in the South, —_ 12, by total immersion; 
demands for church-state autonomous. interpret the Bible liter- Lord’s Supper. 
separation; John Smyth, ally. 
English Separatist in 
1609; Roger Williams, 1638, f s 
Providence, R.I. 
Church Among evangelical Presby- Congregational. “ Where the Scriptures Adult baptism, Lord’s 
of terians in Ky. (1804) and k, we speak; where Supper (weekly). 
Christ Penn. (1809), in distress the Scriptures are silent, 
@is- over Protestant faction- we are silent.” 


ciples) alism and decline of fer- 
vor. Organized 1832. 




















Epis- Henry VIII separated Eng- Bishops, in apostolic Scripture as interpre- Infant baptism, Holy 
copal- lish Catholic Church from _ succession, are elected ted by tradition, esp. Communion, others. Sacra- 
ians Rome, 1534, for political by diocesan repre- ~ 39 Articles (1563); ment is symbolic, but has 
reasons. Protestant Epis- sentatives; part of not dogmatic. Tri-an- real spiritual effect, 
copal Church in U.S. Anglican Communion, nual convention of 
founded 1789. symbolically headed by bishops, priests, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. laymen. 
Luth- Martin Luther in Witten- Varies from congregational Scripture, and tradition Infant baptism, Lord’s 
erans berg, Germany, 1517, ob- to episcopal; in U.S. a as spelled out in Augsbui Supper. Christ’s true body 
jected to Catholic doc- combination of regional sy- Confession (1530) and other and blood present 
trine of salvation by merit nods and congregational creeds, These confessions “in, with, and under 
and sale of indulgences; polities is most common. of faith are binding al- the bread and wine.” 
break complete by 1519, though interpretations vary. 
Metho-Rev. John Wesley Conference and super- Scripture as interpreted Baptism of infants or adults, 
dists movement, 1738, within intendent system. Jn United by tradition, reason, and Lord’s Supper commanded. 
Church of England. First | Methodist Church, general experience. Other rites, inc, marriage, 
U.S. denomination superintendents are ordination, solemnize 
Baltimore, 1784. bishops—not a priestly personal commitments. 
order, only an office—who 
are elected for life. 
Mor- In visions of the Angel Theocratic; all male ad- The Bible, Book of Adult baptism, laying on of 
mons Moroni by Joseph Smith, © ults are in priesthood Mormon and other hands (which confers the gift 
1827, in New York, in which culminates in Coun- revelations to Smith, of the Holy Spirit), Lord’s 
which he received a new rey- cil of 12 Apostles and and certain pronounce- Supper. Temple rites: bap- 
elation on golden tablets: 1st Presidency (ist ments of the Ist Presi- tism for the dead, marriage 
The Book of Mormon. President, 2 counselors). dency. for eternity, others. 
Ortho- Original Christian pro- Synods of bishops in auto- Scripture, tradition, and the Seven sacraments: infant 
dox  selytizing in ist century; nomous, usually national, _ first 7 church councils up _ baptism and anointing, 
broke with Rome, 1054, churches elect a patriarch, to Nicaea II in 787, Bishops Eucharist (both bread and 
after centuries of doc- archbishcp or metropolitan. in council have authority _- wine), ordination, 
trinal disputes and These men, as a group, are in doctrine and policy. anointing of the 
diverging traditions. the heads of the church. 7 marriage. 
Pente- In Topeka, Kansas (1901), Originally a movement, not Scripture, individual irit baptism, esp, as 
costal and Los Angeles (1906) in a formal organization, Pen- charismatic leaders, shown in “speaking in 
reaction to loss of evan- tecostalism now has a var- the teachings of the tongues” healing and 
gelical fervor among Meth- iety of organized forms and Holy Spirit. - ‘sometimes exorcism; adult 
Odists and other denomina- continues also as a move- : baptism, Lord’s Supper. 
tions. ment. 
Pres- In Calvinist Reformation Highly structured repre- Scripture. Infant baptism, Lord’s 
byter- in 1500s; differed with sentational system of Supper; bread and wine — 
jans' Lutherans over sacraments, srinisters and laypersons symbolize Christ’s ! 
church government. John _ (presbyters) in local, Spiritual presence. 


Knox founded Scotch Pres- regional and national 








tye church about bodies. (synods). 
Roman Traditionally, by Jesus Hierarchy with supreme The Pope, when speaking for Seven sacraments: baptism, 
Catho- who named St. Peter the power vested in Pope elect- the whole church in matters contrition and penance, — 
lics Ist Vicar; historically, in ed by cardinals. Councils of faith and morals, and confirmation, Bucharist, 
early Christian prosely- of Bishops advise on tradition, which is partly bbe ordination, and 
tizing and the conversion —‘ matters of doctrine and recorded in scriptureand _ anointing of the sick ~ 
of imperial Rome in the policy. expressed in church (unction). 
4th century. councils. 
United By ecumenical union, Congregational; a Gene- Scripture. Infant baptism, Lord’s 
Church 1957, of Congregation- ral Synod, representative ? Supper. 


of alists and Evangelical 
Christ & Reformed, represent- 
ing both Calvinist 
and Lutheran traditions. 
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How Do They Differ? 
distinguishes that denomination from any other. 
G é ; Denom- 
Practice Ethics Doctrine Other ination 
Worship style varies from ery opposed to alcohol Nocreed;truechurchis Since no authority can Bap- 
staid to evangelistic. tobacco; sometimes of believers only, who are stand between the believer tists 
Extensive missionary po toward a all equal. and God, the Baptists 
activity. perfectionist ethical are strong supporters of 
standard. church-state. separation. 
Tries to avoid any rite Some tendency toward Simple New Testament Highly tolerant in doctrinal Church 
or doctrine not expli- perfectionism; increasing _ faith; avoids any elabor- and religious matters; of 
citly part of the Ist interest in social ation not firmly based on strongly supportiveof ~ Christ 
century church. Some action programs. Scripture. ~ scholarly education. (Disci- 
congregations may re- F ‘ ples) 
ject instrumental music. £ 
Formal, based on Book of Tolerant; sometimes Apostles’ Creed is basic; Strongly ecumenical, hold- Epis- 
Commen Bah Ble permissive; some social otherwise, considerable ing with all other copal- 
action programs. variation ranges from branches of Christendom. ians 
ater simple o rationalist and liberal 
highly to acceptance of most 
Roman Catholic dogma. 
) Relatively simple formal Generally, conservative Salvation by faith "Though still somewhat div-  Luth- 
with emphasis on in personal and social alone through grace. ided along ethnic lines erans 
sermon. ethics; doctrine of “2 Lutheranism has made . (German, Swede, etc.), 
kingdoms” (worldly and §_ major contributions to main divisions are be- 
Se holy) supports conserva- Protestant theology. tween funamentalists 
tism in secular affairs. and liberals. 
Worshi eis varies Sh ge pietist and No distinctive theological’ In 1968, United Methodist Metho- 
widely by denomination, fectionist; always development; 25 Articles | Church joined pioneer dists 
focal church, geography. strong social activist abriged from Church of English- and German-speaking 
elements. England’s 39 not binding. groups. UMs leaders in 
: ; ' " ecumenical movement. 
Staid service with Temperance; strict God is a material being; Mormons regard mainline Mor- 
sermon. Secret tithing. Combine a he created the universe churches as apostate, cor- ‘mons 
temple ceremonies may be strong work ethic with out of pre-existing mat- tupt. Reorganized Church ~ 
more elaborate. Strong communal self-reliance. ter; all persons can be (founded 1860) rejects most 
missionary activity. ; saved and many will become Mormon doctrine and prac- 
divine. Most other beliefs _ tice except Book of Mormon. 
are traditionally Christian. 
Elaborate liturgy, meal Tolerant; very little social © Emphasis on Christ’sre- Orthodox Church in Amer-. oe 


in the vernacu: Reg action; divorce, remarriage _surrection, rather than scarp jo 


extremely traditional. permitted in some cases. crucifixion; the Holy Patriarch of Moscow, was 

liturgy is the essence of Priests need not be celibate; Spirit proceeds from God _ granted autonomy in 1970. 

payee Veneration of bishops are. the Father only. Greek Orthodox do not re- 
cognize this autonomy. 





Loosely structured service _ Usually, emphasis on per- Simple traditional beliefs, . Once confined to lower- Pente- 











with rousing hymns and fectionism with varying usually Protestant, with class “holy rollers,” Pen- costal 
sermons, culminating in degrees of tolerance. emphasis on the immediate tecostalism now appears 
spirit baptism. i presence of God in the in mainline churches and 
Holy Spirit has established middle- 
: _ Glass congregations. 
: A single ste service pantera 8 te Emphasizes the sovereignty While traces of belief Pres- 
in wie the sermon is dency toward strictness and justice of God; no in predestination (that byter- 
central. with firm church- and longer doctrinaire. God has foreordinated sal- fans 
self-discipline; other- yation for the “‘elect’’ ) 
wise tolerant. remain, this idea is no 
; longer a central element 
$ in Presbyterianism. 
Relatively elaborate ritual; Theoretically very strict; Highly elaborated. Roman Catholicism is Roman 
ety of poblic and tolerant in practice on Salvation by merit gained _ presently in a period of Cath- 
rites, eg., rosary most issues. Divorceand _—_ through faith. Unusual relatively rapid change olics 
Tt processions, remarriage not accepted. . development of doctrines as a result of Vatican 
novenas. Celibate clergy, except ak Mary. Dog- Councils I and I. 
in Eastern rite. © 
Usually simple services Tolerant; some social _ Standard Protestant; The 2 main churches in the United 
withemphasison the action emphasis. Statement of Faith 1957 union represented Church 
sermon. (1959) is not binding. earlier unions with small of | 
; Brot of almost every Christ 
sie denomin- ‘ 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


Source: Apostolic Nunciature, Washington, D.C.; as of May, 1985 


Supreme Pontiff 


At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is the Supreme Pontiff, Pope John Paul II, Karo! Wojtyla, born at Wadowice 
(Krakow), Poland, May 18, 1920; ordained priest Nov. 1, 1946; promoted to Archbishop of Krakow Jan. 13, 1964; pro- 
Lops eee June 26, 1967; elected pope as successor of Pope John Paul I Oct. 16, 1978; solemn commencement as pope 


College of Cardinals 


Members of the Sacred College of Cardinals are chosen by the Pope to be his chief assistants and advisors in the adminis- 
tration of the church. Among their duties is the election of the Pope when the Holy See becomes vacant. The title of cardinal 
is a high honor, but it does not represent any increase in the powers of holy orders. ‘ 
























Year Named 
Name Office . Nationality Cardinal 
Maio LL: ee ea Se ney earey Cn ae OO Oe ME MCSE ERO SA ott Sis neha besa atest UCN lena esate 1960 
Antonelll; Ferdinando vos sex af sites hee va reser pete os Haig Rr os pics, 5) eae Sadi ad 3 wars Italian... ...., 1973 
Aponte Martinez, Luis........ Archbishop Ot: San Juan | ice. sia) ony oss sears! steapas auvtelors American. ... .*. 1973 
Aramburu, Juan. .........- Archbishop of Buenos Aires .... 2.22 eee ee ee ee ee Argentinian. .... 1976 
Arinze, FrancisA.. 2... 2... Acting Pres. of Secretariat for Non-Christians ........... ttahan bean eee 1985 
Ams, Paulo............-. Archbishop of Sao‘ Paulo... ss sb ae hee ee eens Brazilian... ... 1973 
Balle ;Gorradas a Soh Sia. oases SR See a ee ree eee, Sabena ie ois gee pecan te Ralian. 3c). 1976 — 
Baggio, Sebastiano......... Pres. of Pontifical Commission for Vatican City .......... Malian... a ae 1969 
-Ballestrero, AnastasioA....... AVCHBISION OF FUN save coe teree, clepereennn es ercselanere eric erie Walters ess teece 1979 
Baum, William. .........6. Prefect of Congregation for Catholic Ed.............4: American. .. . « - 1976 
Reras-Molas, Octavian? 0 ges4 ne sk > sg at te tee ica, MO aise aan AON pee SRR Dominican... . . 1976 
Bernardin, Joseph Louis... .. . Arohbishop of Cnicagos: i is)scscius i... Ss. lk ate eee os American, ... . . 1983 
Bertoll, Paolo... 2 es Chamberlain of Holy Roman Church .........2. 0005s Italian... 2... 1969 
Biffi, Giacomo . eos. te Acting Pres. of Secretariat for Non-Christians........... ve aera pa 1985 
Brandao Vilela, Avelar....... Archbishop of Sao Salvador da Bahia ~ 1973 
Bueno y' Monreal: loser foes oe 8 et es PS oP eae eee eee oe i 1958 
Caprio, Giuseppe... ...- *. . . Pres. of Administration of Patrimony of Holy See 1979 
Garberry, Jobin | sccntits. Sn face sis Ziviath, vo snae Ue ale wie ok wd Na iats. bowiln = ehaeee helt abar eS i 1969 
Garping; FraneeStanc a> passe tence «2. tbe ar ata een as oe ty ete mE eerie ae eee talian 1967 
Carter,GeraldE. .......... Arlo of Toronto Sra ee ass el ade e s, uteana Te poral i 1979 
Casaroli, Agostino. ......... Secretary of State toHis Holiness .............. . » tall 1979 
GABONA! GIUROODD ip. vete, siren ns le rote RN nae cco Nag omen kk See ieerh a Wuateae ee 1983 
CBA Mare arses souls Neen Patriarch of: Venicey eave cialis 2:6 0 oe apa aie - F 1979 
Ciappi, OP., Lag Luigi . . Pro-Theologian of Pontifical ooo: SF F ite 1977 
Civardh EMOSNO: fo iogel coe aie merc ees (ON Sa wees eral 1979 
Colombo, Govan hack bce e 1965 
Confalonieri, Carlo Bean of Sacred ‘College at 1958 
Cooray, Thomas B25 295 SP hPa Sie ee 1965 
Cordeiro, Joseph . . Archbishop of Karachi ~ . 1973 
Corripio Ahumada, Emesto . Archbishop of Mexico City . aS .. . Me e Sis 1979 
ole Ue el SL: De eee er aE MET Siri tomy ney cto ere para tae arent sr. at 1985 
Danneels, Godfried......... Archbishop of Malines-Brussels.........-..-- 202.055 1983 
Darmojuwono, Justinus. ... .. . Archbishop of Semarang... 6... ee ee ee ee eee 1967 
de Araujo Sales, Eugenio Tsar Archbishop of St. Sebastian ....... NmaMild. os fete os Sega aes i 1969 
Boarder, JOb nn xs sirc' tac cts ins wute> nupwae ave scipne hens Fa ela top aie satian ies dinate ania ts be coetn ecle ter ania i 1969 
Dacourtray, Alberts «a5 on ss wtle. ean sh ado ehe ss ae suateamaca bie nese meena s 1985 
de Furstenberg, MEX saadtd 3 3 aixeota aber yiacacabast a ate apse Abels ot oath PARENT pes ee se 1967 
Deskur, Andrzej... ....5..- ‘Archbisho of Poland, Pres. Emeritus of Pontif. Commission for 
rea asa . Sane munications Weg clakc can ataun ah tee nan acs tae Le oe sinha Ha 
uval, Leon-Etienne. ........ rehbishop of Algiers. 2350 0S oe tne Steele 3 sce ee Igerian.... 73 
Ekandem, Dominic ......... Bishop of Ikote Ekpono's 5.200 Toco ae abe wen ete Nigerlan...... 1976 
Ennque'y TarancanWirentestaets a5. Pre, eye rae nema Bsc is ol ane eee roan | Char eae) Spanish ...... 1969 
Etchegaray, Roger......... Pres.:of Justicia etiPar's > sc icaiiies sce downy ee cs Eroncly-.0ea 5 2.9 eet: 4:) 
Flatt, George toupee Siete Rt ek eRe a Ee Sa e n a ate ae eis Ganadian...... 1969 
Fiont: Exmeneqidocaseitatn s fae sists cris ets cle since A. ie ean eenlermeeter num minaenaeam ts Wallan nce 1965 
Freeman, James ........5- ‘Archbishop ORS GNO Yaad trier aie ocent Hark Australian ..... 1973 
Gagnon, Edouard. ......... Act. Pres. of Pontifical Council for the Family ........... Canadian, ..... 1 
Gantin, Bernardin. .... fe eT Prefect of Congregation for the Bishops .............. Benin. .... Re 1 
Garrone, See OAD GPRM: Sete ore ae tase gr eas, end ge ee ey French. oe. 1 
GiOmpAiOSeh: so bse eter Archbishop of Warsaw, Gniezno.... 2... ee ee ee ees Polstistce pews 1 
Goicoechea, Angel Suguia. .... . Archbishop of Madrid Spanish 1985 
Gonzalez Martin, Marcelo... . . Pebcleelge of Toledo tar: ish .. ene He 
1969 
1969 
1985 
1973 
i 
Hoffner, Joseph . 
Hae George Basil fg 1976 
Innocenti, Antonio.......-.-. Apostolic Nuncio to Spain 5" Sd ate es ee vis ee RAND costae 7 1985 
Jubany Amau, Narciso....... Archbishop of Barceiona .. 2... 2... ae ee ee Spanish ...... 1973 
Khoraiche, aan | Tecoe! rea, tag Patriarch of Maronites ..... TIT TENSES POT = TTT Lebanese ..... 4983 
Kim, Stephan Sou Hwan... .. . Archbishop of Seothies = 3.2 0e ais. a' an ee eas RA Korean... 2... 1969 
Kitbunchu, Michaok or EMS eae ieee Archbishop of RGN CBRG RE eo wera ec cpa pis ke eee reuen gee IRAN. «0; ~ ci aee 1983 
Konig; Franz ia erols icy ‘Arohbichop of Vienne ics eee So ee Austrian... ... 1958 
KOON: 2 sr ahey pee ie bes Oe Archbishop of Philadelphia... .- 22... eee eee American. .... . - - 1967 
Kuharic, Franjo........... Archbishop of Zagreb... ee ee ee eee eda tala: 1983 
Landazuri, Ricketts Juan...... Archbishop Of Lime pectoris soa) ace ie ious ee a Tae -Peruvian...... 1962 


Lara, Rosario Jose Castillo . . . . Archbishop of Venezuela... 2... ee ee ee ee Venezuelan . 1985 
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Name Office 
Larrain, Juan Francisco Fresno . . Archbishop vs Santiago..... 
Bernard F. HEM a ay sre Riaus sie kiko dW iene rai ianses 








abate of Cracow . . 
. Archbishop of Kinshasa . 
. Archbiship of Los Angeles 
. Archbishop of Milan. 
Archbishop Of Sucre 75 te sie scaliteial sisauie) cele «sue oe 
+ Archbishop of W. Seen: Act. Prefect for Congregation for 


Sacraments ote toa eae tgs lie BALAN wD aiID has oc SAR Sere beat 

Re ig A on eg: eRe en oD ae African ..... 

Bishop Biohep of Basi Sah Can ae ae cae e Gektaer te cael German ...... 

Bho cr tet ee SIT ES A fs Sacre: osc aoe ct tae RR Ee ee oa Mexicans... 6. 
Archbishop of Bogota. ......... Saescnea Phos eS lepel eo Colombian... . . 
ATOR Of Quite sss i cisieietaice oa eck ew a ew abliase,'s Ecuadorian... .. 









Pres. of Pontifical Council on the Laity. .............- Argen 
Polety, Wao he sal BS Vicar General of His pale for ‘an ORROMO: Gels abe ss italian 
Poma, Antonio. ....... SRL OMGRO NL: shoe nak i Seeatt OR RRO Rta Mle eae OUTER ORI SNE Va Iya cari ig, 08) sas Italian 
foe of France; Pres. of Pontif. Executive Commission for 
Un eiccie ake eM vam sora PeP Oba. wclenie clei qin cane 
Archbishop of Cordoba... 1... ee 


|| Archbishop of Tananarive ... 
Patriarch of Lisbon ....... 


Prefect of Cor tion for Oriental Churches 


ite ishop 
‘ Archbishop of 





Pr ee gery shel 8 pe of Apostolic Signatura, Maso 
Archuistnp of Getalaien iS REE RS ASS aan Mexican’... . 
Archbishop of Nagasaki... ee ee ee eee Japanese ...., 





Archbishiss of Pueeia, Wok Lice Libraner arid ARGEWiad a ++ atten arent 

ipa dey OME Bichon Samoa TOKBIAU Sic oN a oS ee ee. ke SEMOMRT ke 
i a Sy rg Ey CC RESIS AC aa ai Sengalese..... 

OE PUMUG alorate tne ine eee desc ais terpeseeie's lace (aes Creda sit. a. 


ae Archbishop of QUEBEC Ai ya esterase tie ca 
. Apostolic peas of Riga and Liepaja . 


Archbishop of Munich, Freising ....-.....2-..2.00- 
achat beet for Union of Christians SRR Biceabaord Ges vs\sahig Dutch 











AWARDS — MEDALS — PRIZES 


The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, bequeathed $9,000,000, the interest to be distributed yearly to 
mankind in physics, chemistry, ace yep re Vp literature, and peace. The first Nobel Memorial 
in 1984, each prize was worth approximately $190,000. 


1969. No awards given for years omitted. 


1984 Carlo Rubbia, Italian, Simon van 
der Meere, 

1983 Sub fan Chandrasekhar, 
William A. vi en both U.S. 

1982 Kenneth G. Wilson, U.S. 

1981 Nicolass Boembergen, ae 
rae both U.S.; Kai M. 

; Siegbahn, Swedish 

1980 oop W: Cronin, Val L. Fitch, both 


1979 Steven rigerln Sheldon L. 
Glashow, both U.S.; Abdus Salam, 


Pakistani 
1978 Heo Kapitsa, USSR; Arno 
Penzias, Robert Wilson, both U.S. 
1977 John H. Van Vieck, Philip W. 
Anderson, both U.S.; Nevill F. Mott, 


C.C. ting, 7 Ss. 
1975 ral Rainwater .S. 
Ben Mottelson, U:' ‘Ss. Danish, 


je Bohr, Danish 

1974 Manan Ryle 18, ae 

1973 Ivar Giaever, US. 
Leo 


Brian D. Josephson, British 
1972 John Bardeen, U.S. 


Leon N, US. 
John R. Schrieffer, U.S. 
1971 Dennis Gabor, British 
1970 Louis Neel, French 
jannes Alfven, Swedish 
1969 Murray Gell-Mann, U.S. 
1968 Luls W. Alvarez, U.S. 
1967 Hans A. Bethe, U. 
1966 Alfred Kastler French 
1965 Richard P. man, U.S. 
Julian S. Schwinger, US. 
Shinichiro Medias = Japanese 
1964 Nikolai G. Basov 


1984 Bruce Merrifield, U.S. 

1983 Henry Taube, Von 

1982 Aaron Klug, S. A 

1981 Kenichi Fukui, Soe, 
Roald Hoffman, U.S. 

1980 Paul Berg., U.S.; 
Walter US., 
Frederick omnes UK. © 

1979 laa Brown, U.S. 


4 Fates rowitchel, Brien Brtsh 


‘77 I Prigogine, Belgian 
1976 76 Willan N N. Lipscomb, U.S. 
1975 sek! Cornforth, Austral.-Brit,, 
ladimir Prelog, Yugo. -Switz. 
1974 Paul J. 


1973 Emst Otto her, W. German “* 
Geoffrey , British 
1972 “sh lrsnall a Anfinsen, U.S. 


re, U.S. 


in, German 
Norrish, British 


‘ge Porter, r, British 
1966 Robert S. Mulliken, U.S. 
1965 Robert B. Woodward, U.S. 
1964 Dorothy GC. Hodgkin, British 
1963 Glulio Natta, Italian 
Karl Ziegler, German 


Physics 
Aleksander M. Prochorov, USSR 
Charles H. Townes, U.S. 
1963 Maria er, U.S, 
J, Hans D. Jensen, German 
Eugene P. Nhat U.S. 


1958 Pavel Cherenkoy, I a Frank, 
MESS oll Tamm, all USSR 
‘sung-dao Lee 


Chen Yang, both U.S, 
1956 John Ba 
Walter 2 bral 8 U.S. 


William 
1955 Kusch, U. a 
Willis E. Lamb, U.S. 


Born, 
Walter Bothe, German 


kawa, Japanese 
1948 Patrick M. S. Blackett, British 
1947 Sir Edward V. Appleton, British 
1946 Percy Williams ita U.S. 
leas Wolfgang Pauli, U. ; 
944 Isidor Isaac Rabl 


1943 Otto Stem, U.S. 
1939 Emest O. le US. 


1938 Enrico Fermi, 
1937 Clinton J. Davisson, U.S. 

Sir George P. Thornson, British 
1936 Cari D. Pciecstny U.S. 


ctor F. Hess, Austrian 
1935 Sir James Chadwick, British 


Chemistry 
1962 John C. Kendrew, British 
Max F. Perutz, British 
1961 Melvin Calvin, U.S. 
1960 Willard F. Libby, U.S, 


1959 Jaroslav , Czech 
1958 Frederick ritish 
1957 Sir "todd, British 
1956 ns Spe N. Hi , British 
N. Semenov, USSR 
1955 eden du aud, US. 


1954 Linus C. Pauling, U.S. 

1953 Hermann Sta 

1962 Archer J. fn 
Richard 


is stare ca 

1939 Adolf F. i buena, erman 
1938 Richard Kuhn, German 

1937 Walter N. Haworth Haworth, British 


Bh toate Binh Wi Debye, Dutch 
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4938 Paul A. M. Dirac, British 
Erwin Sch 


to those who had most benefited 
in Economics was awarded in 


, Austrian 
1932 Werner Heisenberg, German 
1930 Sir Chandrasekaran V. Raman, 


Indian 
1929 Prince Louis-Victor de Broglie, 
French 


1923 Robert A. Mil , U.S, 
1922 Niels Bohr, Danish 
1921 Albert Einstein, Ger.-U.S. 
1920 Charles E. Guillaume, , French 
1919 Johannes Stark, German 
1918 Max K. br he German 
1917 Charles G. Barkla, British 
1915 Sir William H. Bragg, British 
Sir William L. Bragg, British 


1909 Carl F. Braun, 

oek Guglielmo oe scoirl 
1 , Fr 
1907 Albert A. Michelson, U. 
1906 Sir Thomson, 
1905 Phil 
1904 John 


British 
1903 Antoine Hen Ra. 
Marle Curle, Polish-French 
Plorre Curie, 
14902 Hendrik A. Lorentz, 
Pieter Zeeman, both Dutch 
1901 Wilhelm C. Roentgen, German 


Irene ria oe 
1934 Harold C. ae 


i= Bee Hes eo 


1902 Emil Fischer, 
1901 Jacobus H. van't Hoff, Dutch. 
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lade, Rom.-U.S.; Cl 
2, Belg, 


~ Fiene de Duve, 
_ 1973 Karl von Frisch, Ger.; Konrad 
| Lorenz, sg petal Nikolaas 


1972 M, Edelman, U.S, 
Porter, 


oer British 
Ni 
Sir Bernard Katz, British 
Ulf von Euler, Swedish 
1969 Max Delbruck, 
Alfred D. He 
Saivador Luria, ‘US. 
1968 Robert W. Holley, 
H. Gobind Khorana, 


Marshall W. ‘rgb all U.S. 
1967 Ragnar Granit, Swedish 


bred ty glee U.S. 

1966 «Care Ha 
1983 William Golding, British 

Gabriel hy 
1981 Ellas Cenetti, 

Czesiaw Milosz, 8. 
1978 aa: Bashovs Singer, U.S. 
1976 Saul Bellow, U.S, 
1975 io Montale, Ital. 
1974 ind Johnaon, Harry Edmund 


1954 John F, Enders, 
Frederick C. Robbin, 
H. Weller, all U.S. 
1953 Hans A. Krebs, British 
Fritz A. Lipmann, U.S. 
1952 Selman A. Waksman, U.S. 
1954 Max Theiler, U.S. 
1950 Philip S. Hench, 
Edward C, Kendall, both U.S, 
‘Tadeus Reichstein, 


1949 Walter R. Hess, Swiss 
Antonio Moniz, 
1948 Paul H. Moller, Swiss 


ue 


How 5 
1944 Joseph Erlanger, U.S, 
Literature 
1960 Saint-John Perse, French 


wedish 
nae 


1988 Eupene 
1934 Pirandello, Italian 
1999 Ivan A. Bunin, French 

2 John , British 
1894 Erk Kroc, Swedish 


Sinclair Lewis, U.S. 
1929 Thomas Mann, German 


Nobel Memorial Prize in Economics 


Physiology or Medicine < 
1984 Mn ag a de Coie een ten Francis Peyton Rous, both U.S, 8. Gasser, U.S 
Georges J. F. Koehler. 1965 Francois Jacob, Andre Lwoff, 1943 Henrik C, P. Dam, Danish 
oss Net? Jacques Monod, alt all French A, Dolsy, U.S. 
Barbara Mociintoek Os us 1964 Konrad E, Bloch, U.S, 1939 Gerhard IK, 
1982 Sune Bergstrom, Beng Feodor L 4d 938 Corneille J. F. mans Bele 
prcbegadl both Swedish; 1963 Sir John C, Eccles, Australian 1937 Albert Brent Byoray Tag Ss 
byte British. eh in, British 1936 Sir Henry , British 
1981 Roger W. 8 perry, Andrew F. Huxley, British i, 
H. Hubel, Tosten N, Wiesel, 1962 pibadrnahtg Cc, Mork British 1935 Hans Spemann, ‘ 
an Us US. James D. Watson, U.S. 1934 George R. Minot, Wm. P. Murphy, 
1980 reeks be periadly Snell, Mauree H. F, Wilkins, British G. , all U.S, 
both U.S.; Jean , France 1961 Georg von Bekesy, US. 1933 Thomas H. Morgan, U.S. 
1 Alian M. Cormack, U.S. 960 Sir F. MacFarlane Bumet, 1932 Edgar D. Adrian, British 
Geoffrey N. Hounsfield, British Sir 6s S. Sherrington, Brit. 
1978 Daniel Nathans, Hamilton O, Smith, Peter B, Medawar, British 1931 aes Warburg, German 
both U.S.; Werner Arber, bya eed acu d Orh 1930 Kari Landsteiner, U.S. 
1977 Rosalyn S. Yalow, Cc, Severo Ochoa, 1929 Christiaan Eiman, Duteh 
Guilemin, Andrew V. ly, all 1958 George W. Beadle, U.S, Sir Frederick G. 
Edward L Tatum, U.S. 1928 Charles J. H. Nicolle, Franch 
1976 serait? Blumbe: , U.S, 1927 Julius Wagner-Jauregg, Aus. 
Banal Calton Gafduook U.S. 1957 Daniel Bevet ey err r, Danish 
1975 David Baltimore, H ard Termin, 1956 Andra F, Cournand, Us. 1924 Willem Einthove 
both U,S,; Fonsi | pill Werner Forssmann, Gei 1923 Frederick G. Banting, Canadian 
; ttal,-U.S, Dickinson W. Richards, Jr., TUS, John aclaod, Scottish 
1974 era Paate y mst George 1955 Alex H. T, Theorell, Sw edish 1922 Archibald V. Hill, Britigh 


1911 Allvar Gullstrand, Swedish 
1910 Albrecht Kossel, German 
1909 Pau eh ar Swiss 


1907 Charles 

Leigg Garr Gok, a Ci Galel, Sp. 
jo Ramon y Ca, 

1905 Robert Koch, Germ: 

1904 Ivan P. Pavlov, Russian 

1903 Niols R. Finsen, Danish 

1902 Sir Ronald Ross, British 

1901 Emil A. von Behring, German 


1923 William Butler Yeats, irish 

1922 Jacinto Benavente, 

1921 Anatole France, French 
Knut Hamsun, 


1920 Norwegian 
1919 Carl F. G, Spiteer Swiss 


1917 Karl A, Gjellerup, Danish 
Heni , Danish 

1916 Verner von , Swed, 
1915 Romain Rolland, French 

3 Rabindranath Tagore, indian 
sore Gerhart Hi , German 
1910 Paul J. L. German 
1909 Selma , Swedish 
1908 Rudolf C. German 
1907 Rudyard Kipling, British 


906 Giosue Carducci, Italian 
1908 Henryk Sienkiewicz, Polish 


1904 Frederio Mitral, French 
Jose Echegaray, Spanish 

1903 Bjornson, Norw. 

1902 ce Wearenen German 

1901 Rene F, A Sully Prudhomme, 
French 

1972 Kenneth J. Arrow, U.S. 

1971 sort ieee U 

1970 Paul A. Samuelson, U.S. 
Jan Tibergen, Dutch” 
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1984 Bish p Deernond Tutu. So. African 
1983 Lech ish 


lesa, Poll 

1982 Alva Myra ‘Swedish; Alfonso. 
Garcia , Mexican 

1981 Office of U.N. High Commissioner 


for 
1980 Adolfo Perez Esquivel, Argentine 
1979 Mother Teresa of Calcutta, 


Albanian-indian 
1978 Anwar Sadat, coven. 
Menachem Begin 


1977 
1976 Armesy ema Betty Williams, 


N. irish 
1975 Andrei Sakharov, USSR 
1974 Eisaku area >, Japanese, Sean 


1973 Henry Ki Beas. U.S. 


‘ 1987 Lester B. 


Peace 


= Philip J. ie bee British 
958 Geor: ire, 
os Canadian 


1954 Office of the UN H 
Gormissoner for Refugees 
12 og George C. Marshall, U.: 


1950 Ralph J. Bunche, U.S. 
1949 Lord John 


Mears, 
1947 Friends Service ‘Council, Brit. 


1945 Cordell Hull, U.S. : 
1944 international Red Red Cross 
1938 Nansen Intemational Office 
for Refugees 
1937 Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, ke 


iustav Stresemann, German 
1925 Si J, Austen Chamberlain, Brit. 
1922 Fratjo Na cer igi 
jansen, 
1921 Karl H. Sepiple Swedish 


Christian L. Lange, Ng data a 
1920 Leona. Bourgeois, French 
1919 Woodrow Wilson, U.S. 
International Cross 


Constant, French 
1908 Klas P. Aroldson, Swedish 
Fredrik , Danish 


(ino deel 1907 Emesto T. Moneta, ta Italian 
1971 Wily Seance German 1936 Garios de Saavedra Lamas, A rg. Louis Renault, French 
1970 Norman E. Borlaug, U.S. 1935 Carl von Ossietzky, German 1906 Theodore Roosevelt, U.S. 
1969 Intl. yg itily aoc 1934 Arthur Henderson, British 1905 Baroness Bertha von Suttner, 
1968 Rene Cassin, French 1933 Sir Norman Angell, British Austrian 
1965 U.N. Children's Fund (UNICEF) 1931 Jane Addams, U.S. 1904 Institute of International Law 
1964 Martin Luther King Jr., U.S. ‘ Nicholas M Butler, U.S. 1903 Sir William R. Cremer, British 
1963 International Red Cross, 1930 Nathan , Swedish 1902 Elie Ducommun, 

Societies 1929 Frank’B, Kellogg, U.S. Charles A. Gobat, both Swiss 
1962 Linus C. Pauling, U.S. Ferdinand E. Buisson, French 1901 Jean H. Dunant, Swiss 
1961 Feo ak eo os Swedish or oe German Frederic Passy, 
1960 Albert J. Luthuli, South African 1926 Al Briand, French 
Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism, Letters, and Music 


The Pulitzer Prizes were endowed by Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911), publisher of The World, New York, N.Y., in a bequest 


to Columbia University, New York, N.Y., and are awarded annually by the president of the universi 
the Pulitzer Prize Board for work done during yp the preceas year. The administrator is Robert C; 


Univ. All prizes are $1,000 (originally $500) in 
given. : 


on recommendation of 
‘opher of Columbia 


category, except Meritorious Public Service for whic a gold medal is 


Journalism 


Meritorious Dot Service 
For EA een ae ‘and meritorious service by a United States 


1a1G- Maan Honk: Titoe shina, existed aiend ks Sikain: Lawiunignd 
Henry Beatie Hough. 
1919—Milwaukee Journal. 


1921—Boston Post. 
1922—New York World. 


, Ga. 


.) Constitution 
-1832—indianapolis (Ind.) News. 
1933—New York World-Telegram: 
1934—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune. 
1935—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 


1950—Chicago Daily News; St. Louls Post-Dispatch. 
Seoecee a a and Brooklyn Eagle. 


1953_—whkovile (N.C) News Reporter Tabor City (N.C.) Tribune. 


1981—Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times. 
penn pe chacan City (Fla.) News-Herald. 
1964—St. Petersburg (Fia.) Times. “ 


1965—Hutchinson (Kan,) News, 
1966—Boston Globe. 
1967—The Louisvilie Courier-Journal; The Milwaukee Jounal. 
mney (Cal.) Press-Enterprise. 

{969—Los Angeles Times. 


1970—Newsday (Long island, N.Y,). 
html ated Pm fs 
1972—New York Times. 
1973—Washington Post. 

recht nese7— reer N.Y). 


Sakcaneareee rs Daily News. 
See {Tex.) News, 


inquirer. 

iarecPont Reyes (Cal.) Light. 
1980—Gannett News Service. 
1981—Charlotte (N.C.) Observer. 
1982—Detroit News. 
1883—Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 
1984—Los Times. 
1985—Ft. (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 

embraced all fields, local, national, and inter- 
cal TS tgs va rode Sw he 
Swope, New York World. 


Miller, 
41927—John T. Rogers, St. Louls 
1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louls Post-Dispatch. 
Bg na Owens, New York Times. Also $500 to W.O. Dapping, 


1930—Russel 
Auburn (N.Y.) Citizen. 

1931—A.B, MacDonald, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1932-——W.C, Rice, D.D. Martin, JS. Pooler, FD. Webb, JNW. 
Sloan, Detroit Free Press. 

1933—Francis A. , Associated Press. 

1934—Royce 
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1 ; Pitisburgh Post-Gazette. 
ip eres a erie a 
1940—S. Burton Heath, New Te 


‘ork World- 
1941—Westbrook Bal New yore World-Te a-Telegram. 
} Weller, Chi a Daly News. 

a Berge 
1944—Paul N.Y. Journal-American. 
's45—Jack S. 
1 a eg Woltman, ‘NY. World-Telearam, 
E Journal. 


1949—Malosim ae New York Sun. 


1950—Meyer beak eeive ‘ork Times. 
soe Seal per yea Francisco eng ag 
1952-——Geo. de Carvalho, San Francisco Chronic! 


(1) peat apna allt nearest 
1953—(1) Uc deer emi all and Evening Bulletin; (2) Edward J. 


1964) Visor Miss.) ay Post Herald, (2) Alvin Scott McCoy, 
eeitinh crams Ce ee (2) Roland K. Tow- 
49801) Loe i Detroit Free Press; (2) Arthur Daley, New York 
get les erg hile! Salt Lake City, Ut; (2) Wallace Tumer and 
Ma vat (NO) Forum: (2) George Beveridge, Evening Star 


1 a Wi , Washington E' Star; (2) John Harold 
oni ineey tea) Tine, singer vening (2) 


"ea ranger fanta Constitution; (2) Miriam Ottenberg, 
1—(1) Sanche, de Gramont, | N.Y. Heraid Tribune; (2) Edgar May, 
1D. Mulins, Deseret News, Salt Lake City; (2) George 


1062-1 
1 (1) and Anthony Shan- 
lanes & Sum (2) ‘Oseme son eatin Jr, Pecos (Tex.) 
awert and Enterprise. 
(1) General : (2) Special Reporting. 
1964—({1) Norman C. , Wall a aoa Joumal; 
V, Moges, Albert V, Gaudlosi, and Fi Nats r, vor Phkaeiphia 


A Ruder, Hungry Horse News (Columbia Falls, Mon); 

1) Los Angeles Times Staff (2) John A. Frasca, Tampa (Fla.) 
Alien Robert V. Cox, Chanbersbing (Pa.) Public Opinion; (2) Gene 
alt Free Press Stat: (2) J Anion Lukas, N.Y. Times. 


typ Peleg aa 
Aber. Doug By da Gitte Darter: enn Denny Ws 
1970—(1) Thomas ss Sun-Times; (2) Harold ‘Bayon 
7o(), Tmias Ppa, Chicago Sues, 
1 ES eect oteeerha (2) William Hugh Jones, Chicago 


972—{1) Richard cek, Rochester Times-Union; 
om Tony Leland, Gerard MO O'Neill, Nail Stephon a Kurkjian and Anne 


“Bi 
Ws eallsey ene See om 


—— Sun-Times; (2) 


ca iene bitter, arn on Herald %, cago 
2) heal Mache, Wendell 
: Pecans innarer 


7@~ (i) Fchard Vt, Louse Courter Jounal (2) Anthony R. Do- 

sonpaaers (omy Asc al) Evening Tribune; (2) Gilbert M. Gaul, Elliot G. 
‘ Jaspin, Pottsville (Pa.) Republican. 

lena 2a caneen Hon Poser Alexander B. 


vandal Porterfield, Bos- 
Meet are bw (Wash. Lo Iam News staff; (2) Glark Hallas and Ro- 
A) Kanes hy Sint Kansas City Times; (2) Paul Henderson, 


1983—(1) Fort Weyne (in) Nows-Sentingt (2) Loretta Tofani, Washing- 
‘8851 ‘Tmomas yturek. Vogiian? Pilot and Ledger-Star, Norfolk, Va. 
(2) K. Marimow, Philadelphia inquirer. 


: Criticism or Commentary 
| (1) Criticism; (2) Commentary 
1970—(1) Ada Louise Huxtable, N.Y. Times; (2) Marquis W. Childs, St. 


ag th 24) Harold C. S , NY. Times; (2) William A. Caldwell, 

The j ck, Ni, ; 
1972—(1). oan Peters Jr., St. Louis Post-Dispatch; (2) Mike Royko, 
1973—(1 Ronald Powers, Chicago Sun-Times; (2) David S. Broder, 
Washington Post. 

1974—(1) Emily Genauer, Newsday, (NY); (2) Edwin A. Roberts, Jr., 


Observer. 
1875-1) Roger Eber, Chicago Sun Times; (2) Mary MoGrory, Wash- 


1 M. 
“rai Scedlgelb Moh oat ng Dr Ra a Be (Red) 


j9e7—Monros 
1968—Howard 


we coe Washington Post; (2) George F. Will, 
‘0s! 
LW Walter Kerr, New York Times; (2) William Safire, New York 


197i) Paul Gapp, Chicago Tribune; (2) Russell Baker, New York 
4980—(1) William A. Henry tt, Boston. Globe; (2) Ellen Goodman, Boston 
eee Yardley, Washington Star; (2) Dave Anderson, New 

SLapeoetelten aan Los Angeles Times; (2) Art Buchwald, Los. 


Times Syndicat 
1 1) Manuela Hoelterhott, Wall St. Journal; (2) Claude Sitton, Ra- 
leigh (N.C.) News & Observer. 
1 aul doieiersen New York Times; (2) Vermont Royster, Wall St. 


Journal 
1985—{i ony). Rosenberg, Los Angeles Times; (2) Murray Kempton, 


National Reporting 
jous—Dowey L. Foner Gots Si 
re Sun. 
1945—James B. Reston, New York Times. 
1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post Bipach 
1947—Edward T. Folliard, ste se Pos' 
1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune; Nat S. Finney, Minne- 


s940~-Charles P P, Trussell, New York Times. “ 
1950—Edwin O. Guthman, Seattle Times. 
1952—Ani Leviero, New York Times. 
1953—Don Press. 


ber mel Wilson, Des bee ” 
'955—Anthony Lewis, on News, ~ 

1956—Charles L. Bartlett, Cha Times. 

1957—James Reston, New York Times. 
1958—Reiman Morin, AP; Clark Moltenhoff, Des Moines Register & Tri- 


bune. 

1959—Howard Van Smith, Miami (Fia.) N 
1960—Vance Trimble, Leta Adc | Washington, D.C. 
1961—Edward R. Hed ge | Streat Journal. 

1962—Nathan G. and Gene S. Graham, Nashville Tennessean. 
1 Lewis, New fork Times, 

1964—Merriman Smith, UPI. 
Hoste te M. Kohimeler, Wall Street Journal. 

966—Haynes Johnson, weston eve Evening Star. 
Karmin and Penn, Wall Street Journal. 

James, Christan Science Monitor; Nathan K. Kotz, Des 


1969—Robert Cahn, Christian Science Monitor, 
4970—William J. Eaton, Chicago Daily News. 
4971—Lucinda Franks & Thomas Powers, UPI. 
1972—Jack Ande rhent bord a Hon Keight No z 

1973—Robert Hoyt, Newspapers. 
1974—James R. Polk, Washington Star- one Jack White, Providence 


~ _Journal-Bulletin, 


1975—Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele, Philadelphia inquirer. 
bea lla pel Des Moines Register. 


977—Walter 
teres lord D. Shaw, Los Times, 

979—James Risser, Des Mee ro: 
190—Charies Stafford, Bette Swenson Orsini, St. Petersburg (Fla.) 


Times 
1981—John M. crane ae New York Times. 
1982—Rick Atkinson, Kansas 


City Times. 
1983—Boston Globe. 
bree al Noble Wilford, New York Times. 
'985—Thomas J, Knudson, Des Moines {la.) Register. 


Internationa! Reporting 
1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, Associated Press. 
1943—1ra Wolfert, No. Am. Newspaper Alliance. 
1844—Danie! 


1945—Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 
lomer W. Bigart, New York oan Tribune. 
‘Associated Press. 


ly News; Homer Bi- 


yor New Sa, Shee ay Tribune; Relman Morin 
, Associated cree. 
Howard foci 


tesechorison n Salsa, New a ay Times. 
1956—William Randolph Hearst, Jr,, Frank Conniff, Hearst Newspapers; 


1958—Joseph Martin and Phi Santora, N.Y. Ni 
ra, N.Y, News. 
1S60—A posta, Nw Yorkies 
bcs ated 1 NLY, Herald Tribune Synd. 
1963—Hal Miami (Fia.) News. 
para ge aban apes Man te NLY. Times. 
ton, Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ioe Peter Anat APL 
liga ‘ohn Huthes, Citn Science Monto 
Reg Nnen TO: ‘LA. Times. 





i york Worl, 
bce griattedt roi tila aoc ver igar ie he 


1926—Edward M. Kingsbury, N. Y. 

1927—F. Lauriston Bullard, Boston Herald. 
1928—Grover C. Hall, Mi 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk 

le , Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, 
Yee e tha Mfc Nos Toga 
1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post George B. Parker, Scripps- 
Bee eatn A , Balimore S fla) Ri Phe 
ieeo—fonaia Noah hy pidge Oregonian. 
1940—BSart Howard, St. Louis Post. 

tat—Reuben Maury. News, 


1948—Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 
1942—lohn H. Grider, Boston qiase} Hold, Herbert Elliston, Wash- 


1950—Cari M. 
baal H, Fitzpatrick, 


LaCoss, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

 1953—Vermont C. ie Vib Street Journal. 
; eorcnoie Herald. 
lowes, Detroit Free 


ipee-towen Sot Soth, Des Hotes (a) Register and Tribune. 
1957—Buford Boone, Tuscaloosa (A\ fa) News, 

1 S. Ashmore, Arum Caraie 

1858—Ralph McGill, Atlanta Constitution. 


1960—Lenolr » Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

1961—William J. Donilier, San Juan (Puerto Rico) Star. 
1962—Thomas M. torke, Santa Barbara (Cal,) News-Press, 
1963—Ira B. alti Jr., Pascagoula (Miss.) 

1964—Hazel on 
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1970—Seymour M. Hersh, Dispatch News Service. 1973—Roger B. Linscott, Berkshire Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 
1971—Jimmie Lee Oe Washington Post. 1974—F. Spencer, Trenton (4 tenon 
1972—Peter R. Kann, Wall Streat Jounal. 1975—John D. Maurice, Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail. 
1973—Max Frankel, N.Y. Atl z Kerby, Los Times, 
1974—Hedrick Smith, N.Y. Times. 1977—Warren L. Lerude, Foster Church, and Norman F, Cardoza, Reno 
1975—William anaes and Ovie Carter, Chicago Tribune. (Nev.) Evening ne Washingon ten hat 
1976—S Aceh ypeiel N.Y. Times. 1978—Meg Gi 
1978—Henry N.Y. Times. 1978—Edwin M. yous, Wesnran Patt 
1978—Richard Ben Cramer, Philadelphia 1980—Robert L. Bart! eye Wall Joumal, 
-1980—Joel ee, Jay Mather, Louisville y Courier-Journal. 1882—Jack R 
iy Amat eng Miami ha 5 Miami Herel 
1982—John lon, New York Times. 1984—Albert Scardino, Georgia Gazette 
1983—Thomas L. Friedman, New York Times; Loren Jenkins, Washing- 1 , Philadelphia Dally News. 
1984 “Karon Elliot sige Wail St. Journal 
Friedman, Dennis Bell, Ozier Muhammad, Newsday (N.Y.). Editorial Cartooning 
1922—Rollin Ki New York World. 
Correspondence _ 1 4— Jay iN. Daring, Dee ies Fe 
For Washington or foreign correspondence. was merged S25 noe Kiby, i 
with those in national and international reporting in 194 ieer—Neleon arena Soon Ee 
1928—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Dai ews. 1 Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1830—Leland Stowe, New York Herald 1929—Rollin 5 New York fr eagle 
PRS e Mascara: Philadelphia ‘Poole Ledger and New York § 4939—Charies — uly, Samadi 
hr caepaich New York Times, and Charles G. Ross, St. Louis a WoT 
' ta i evieg 
: esis 833—H. M. Talburt, Sekt Dai 
1934—Frederick Bohan New York Times. A. Lewis, Milwaukee Ji ' 
4935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 1837—C. D. Batchelor, New York News. 
1836—Wilfred C. Chicago Ti . 1938—Vaughn er, area 
oi eee Ate lib APA '938—Charies G. Wemer, Daily Oklahoman. 
Krock, New Soe Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
P. Lochner, ied Press. 1941—Jacob Burck, Chicago Times. 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, New York Times. 1942—Herbert L. Block, Enterprise Assn. 
1941—Bronze plaque to commemorate work of American correspon- 1 N Darting. Bes Monee Hepa 
dents on war fronts. ieaa—ottond K. , Wi Star. 
1842—Carlos P. Romulo, Philippines Herald. 1945—Bill Mauldin, Ui Feature 2. 
1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times. 1946—Bruce Alexander Russell, Los les Times. 
1944—Emest Taylor rye, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. 41947—' 0 News. 
1845—Harold V. (Hal) , Associated Press, 1948—Fi L. (Rube) J. N. ¥. Sun. 
1846—Amaldo Cartesi, New York Times. 1949—Lute Pease, Newark (N.. News. 
1847—Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 1950—James T. Fopallorks A 
eck ee Ww. Giese nla Republic. 
952—Fred , New York Mirror. 
right 1e5t—emert “sk Washgtn oa free Horl 
1917—New York Tribune. - R. St. Louls Post- 
181¢—Louisvilo a.) Gouri Journal 1856 Robert York Loulsviie Ky} Times, 
1 Omaha Evening World-Herald. 1957—Tom Little, Nashville Tennessean, 
eho OBrien New York Herald. Shanks, Butfalo Evening News. 
Buxton, Boston Herald, Special Prize. Frank |. Cobb, New iset—Caren On Chong iat f 


1971—Paul Conrad, LA. Times. 
1 K. MacNelly, Richmond News-Leader. 
1974—Paul , Boston Globe. 

rrudeau, Universal Press shh ne 
176-10 


1977—Pal Seep Szep, Boston 

1880—Don Wright, Miami (Fla. 

1981—Mike Peters, Dayton oh) Daily News. 

1982—Ben 

1983—RFichard A Tribune, 

1984—Paul Conrad, Los $ Times. . 
MacNelly, Tribune. 


4985—Jefirey K. 
Spot News Photography t 
1942—Milton Brooks, Detroit News. ; 


Press. 
Agea—frank Bier, AP; Eari L. Bunker, Omaha World-Herald. 


Rosenthal, Associated Press a oni. 


lwo 
te4rameld arg), amateur, Atlanta, Ga. 
rank Cushing, Boston Traveler. 
Fein, New York Herald Tribune. i 
185 Crouch, Oakland (Cal, Tribune, ] 
povraon Bea and ‘Bon Ultang, Des Moines pipes on 


M. Flint (Mich) Journal 


1957—Harry A. Trask, Boston Traveler, 
1958—William C. C. Beail, Washington News. 
1859—William Seaman, Miinneapote Stat 
rae as econ Tae 
1963—Hector Rondon, La Republica, Caracas, Venezuela. ‘ < 


oe Awards — Pulitzer Prizes 
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4964—Robert H. Jackson, Dallas Times-Herald. 
1965—Horst Faas, Associated Press. 


teve Starr, AP. ; 
terion Paulo, Valley Daily News & Daily Dispatch of Tarentum 


oh Lapaned Faas ae eae Laurent, AP. 

1974 —Anihony jerts, AP. 

1975—Gerald H. Gay, Seattle Seattic Times. 

1976—S! Forman, Boston Herald American. 

bisa levich, Associated Press; Stanley Forman, Boston Herald 


1976 son H. Blair, UPI 
1978—Thomas J. Kelly Mi, Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury. 
1980—UPI. 


= G. Price, Ft. Worth Star-Te 
toee—Rom ern (Tex,) ‘elegram. 


AP. 
1964—Stan Gressteid, Boston Globe, 
1985—The Register, Santa Ana, Calif. 


1984—Anthony Suad, Denver Post. 
1985—Stan Grossfeld, Boston Globe; Larry C. Price, Philadelphia In- 


quirer. 
Special Citation 
1838—Edmonton (Alberta) Journal, bronze plaque, 
1841—New ork Hines ee 
1944—Byron Price and Mrs, William Allen White, Also to Richard Rod- 
Sl gee ites sng 2d, for musical, Oklahomal 
lor war maps, 
ioar—(uleor centennial seat Columbia Univ, and the Graduate 
rrr Journalism, and oer Post-Dispatch, 5 


ir, New York Times. 
ork Journal-American, Kansas City Star. 
; Lester Markel. 


, for his historical novels. 
195e—Waller ann, New York Herald Tribune, 
ly, for The 


1960—Garrett Armada. 
br pail add Hees ibe History of the Civil War. 


964—The Gannett New: 
iors—Jamee 7, ten lo of George Washington. 
4976—John Hohenbet jbography neon journalism, 
1977—Alex Haley, for i 

ee Le Strout, Christian Science Monitor and New Republic. 


1984—Theodore Geisel (Dr. Seuss" 
Feature Photography 1985—William San composer, ‘Lecitonal leader. 
1968—Toshio Sakai, VP, Feature Writing 
Kinney, 1979—Jon D. Fi Baltimore Evening Sun. 
1971-—Jack bys, Chicago Sun-Times, 1980-—Maceloine no Blais, Miami Herald 0 ic Magazine. 
1872—Dave Lanai 1981—Teresa Carpenter, Village Voice, New York City. & 
Lanker, Topeka Capitol-Journal. 1eea—Saut Pett, & Associated Press. ; 
1974—Slava Veder, AP. 1984—Peter M. Rinearson, Seattle Times. 
197! Lewis, Washington 1985—Alice Stoinbech Baltimore Sun, 
le Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, 
Basten noone News-Free Press, Explanatory Journalism 
a ce hee a gall 2 ee 
fq ier, as TIMes: ¢ 
ed ay M. Yamasaki, Detroit Free Press. , - agnor hai Sati a) 7 ~ 
1982—John H. , Chicago Sun-Times, |985—Randall Savage, Jackie Crosby, Macon elegraph 
1983—James B, Dickman, jas Times-Herald. . News. sant , 
; Letters 
Fiction 1978—James Alan McPherson, Elbow R 
se Caton. book form by sn-American author, preferably dealing Sore odoin oheetor, The sloves or dokn Crewler: 


1918—Ernest Poole, His Farnily. 
1919—Booth Tarkington, The Mi 
ec tiarsen athena ttl Ns 


hs thie Cather, One OK Ours. 
The Able McLaughiins. 


Ambersons. 
Innocence. 


Cozzens, Guard of Honor, 
Guthrie Jr., The Way West. 
—Conrad Richter, The Town. 
4952—Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 
Hemingway, The Old Man end the Sea. 
the ad abt 
in the Family. 
sor The travels x of Jaimie MoPheeters, 
1961—Harper Leo, T ‘ona 
TO 
Bid Sadness, 
The of the House 
Gohested Stories of Katherine Anne Por. 
The Fixer. 
, The Confassions of Nat Tumer, 
, House Made of Dawn, 
lected Stories. 





1880—Norman Maller, The Executioner’s Rong. 
1981—John Kennedy Toole, A eee Dunces, 


Neaz om Dake, Rabbit 
1983—Alice Walker, The Color Purple. 


1984—William Kennedy, lronweed. 
1985—Alison Lurie, Foreign Affairs, 
Drama 


ne For an American play, preferably original and dealing with American 


1918—Jesse a Williams, Why Marry? 
1920—Eugene O'Neill, nd the Horizon, 
1921—Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. 

1922—Eugene O'N veil ae Christie, 

1923—Owen 

1924—Hatcher unos: Halt Hell-Bent for Heaven. 
1925—Sidney Bavjeigt! y Knew What They Wanted. 
1926—George 

1927—Paul een, In 


Connelly, Green Pastures, 
1931—-Susan Gasp, Alison's House. 
1832—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira Gershwin, Of Thee | 


't Take It With You. 
19ae—Thomon Wilder, O' 
1939—Robert E. She erviood, hee Lincoln in Illinois. 
1940—William Saroyan, The Time of Your Life, 
1941—Robert E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No Night. 
1843—Thomnton Wilder, Tho Skin ‘of Our Teeth, 


Lindsay, State of the Union, 
Desire. 


liams, 
Miller, Death of a Salesman. 
haysetiigc best Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein 2d, and ial Logan, 


Pp, 

1982-—Joseph Kremay, The Shrike. 
1953—Willlam Inge, Picnic, 

1954—John Patrick, Teahouse of the August Moon. 
1956—Tennessee Wiliams, Cat on a Hot Tin Root, 
958—Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett, 


Bee ee 
1857—Evgee Ohl Lang bay Journey fo 
ieocArchbald vacancy o . B. 

4960—George Abbott, Jerome Weldman, Sheldon Hamick and Jerry 


1961—Tad Mosel, All the Way Home. 
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1962—Frank Loesser and Abe Burrows, How To Succeed In Business 
stout Really 


tying. 
965—Frank D, ‘eioy, The Subject Was Roses. 
19e7—Eward A bee, A Delicate Balance. 
19698—Howard Sackion The Great White Hope. 
1970—Charles Gordone, No Place to Be Somebody. 
iL ated Zindel, The Effect of Gamma. Rays on Man-in-the-Moon 


larigolds. 
1973—Jason Miller, That Championship Season. 
1975—Edward Albee, Seascape. 
1976—WMichael Bennett, James Kirkwood, Nicholas Dante, Marvin Ham- 
lisch, Edward Kleban, A Chorus Line, 
1977—Michael Cristofer, The Shadow Box. 
978—Donald L. Cobum, The old Game. 


'98—Sam Shi 
4980—Lantord Wilson, ae pete 
1981—Beth Hen! times of the Hi 
1982—Charies Fuller, A nny Play. 
'$83—Marsha Norman, ‘night, Mother. 
1984—David Mamet, Tle ed Glen Ross. 
Aeee—-Siephe Sondheim, James Lapine, Sunday in the Park with 
ieorge. 


History 


For a book on the history of the United States. 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, With Americans of Past and Precast Days. 
4918—James Ford Rhodes, History of the Civil War. 
4920—Justin H, Smith, The War w ig rE 
1921—William Sowden Sims, The De aey Bt 
1822—James Trusiow Adams, The Rourditg ort of New England. 
1923—Charles Warren, eh enn ad Court in United States Teeny, 

The American Revolution: A 


tional peice < 
1925—Frederick L. Paxton, A History of the American Frontier. 
1926—Edward Channing, A History of the U.S. 
1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, Pinckney's Treaty. 
1928—Vemrmon Louis Sharon, fhe 0 Main Currents in American Thought. 
__ 1928—Fred A. Shannon, Organization and Administration of the 


Union Army, 1861 
1930—Claude H, Van 'T Me haf of | 
Rained tt, The Coming of the War, 1914. 


1932—Gen. John J. Pershing, My Experiences in the World Ws 
iess—erederick J. Turner, hy Sxpeciences of Sections in 


Histo 
4934—Herbert , The People’s Choice, 
4935—Charles McLean Andrews, The Colonial Period of American His- 


tory. 
19836—Andrew C. McLaughlin, The Constitutional History of the United 


: tates. 
1937—Van yikes Brooks, The Flowering of New England. 
1938—Paul Herman Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. 
lage lagazines. 


merican 


in: The War Years, 
1941—Marcus Lee Hansen, Bb, Alte Keaton 1607-1960, 
1942—Margaret Leech, Reveille 
1943-—Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World He Lived In. 
1944—Merle Curt, The Growth of (ala sel Thought. 


1945—Stephen ess, 

1946—Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., The of Jackson. 
1947—James Phinney Baxter 3d, Against Time. 
1948—Bomard De Vato, Across the Wide Missouri, 

ea AS sal Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy. 

rkin, Art and Life in America. 

1951—A. carnal Buley, The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period 1815-1840, 


1952—Oscar Handi 
irfield, fre ta of seo “hae 


19853—George Danger 
1954—Bruce Catton, A Stiliness at A 
lo oande in North American 


1955—Paul Horgan, Great River: 
History. 
1956—Richard Hofstadter, The A: 


4 of Reform. 
1957. F. Kennan, Russia Leaves the Wer. 
1958—Bra , Banks and Politics in America—From the Revo- 


lution to the si War. 
D. White and Jean Schneider, The Republican Era; 


1960—Margaret Loech, In the Days of McKinley. 
ba a acs Fels, Between War and Peace: The Potsdam Confer- 


1982—Lawrence H. Gibson, The Triumphant: Empire: Thunderclouds 
Gather in 

Liang enyle McLaughiin Green, Washington: Village and Capital, 
1984—Surmner Chilton Powell, Puritan Village: The Formation of A New 


Town. 
1965—{rwin , The Greenback Era. 
1966—Perry Mi ler, Life of the Mind in America. 
4967—William H, Goetzmann, Exploration and Empire: the Explorer and 
Scientist in the Winning of the American West. 
1968—Bemard Bailyn, ideological Origins of the American Revolu- 


4969—Leonard W. Levy, Origin of the Fifth Amendment. 
4970—Dean Acheson, Present at the. Creation: My Years in the State 


Department. 
1971—James McGregor Bums, eocmeaten The Soldier of Freedom. 
1972-——Carl N. Degier, hekies 
1973—Michael Kammen, P: ict Panta an vehi Oormecing tie 
ena nerans 
J. Boorstin, The Americans: The Democratic Experiance. 
975—bumas ey Jefferson and His Time. 
1s7e—Poul Hoi of 


1977—David M. 


1869-1901. 


Awards — Pulitzer Prizes : 


Mgrs D. Chandler, Jr., The Visible Hand: The Managerial Revo- 

in in American 

1978—Don E. dieses bl The Dred Scott Case: Its Significance In 
American Law ani 

1980—Leon F, Litwack, et In the Storm So Long. 

OL aia be A, , American Education: The National Experi- 


Mary Chestnut's Civil War. 
1983—Rhys L yegert ed The anaormaton on ab, ina, 1740-1790, 
1985—Thomas K. McCraw, Prophets of Fi a 


Biography or poh scale 

et AS ory > eae 
tofr—tawe & Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, assisted by Florence 

Howe Hall, Julia Ward Howe, 
1916 Willan Cabell! Bruce, Ben| Franklin, Self-Revealed. 
19 Reaper Adams, The of Adams. 
1920—Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall. < 
1921—Edward Bok, The Americanization of Edward Bok. 
1922—Hamlin Garland, lhe tow Middle Border, 
1923—Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
1924—Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor. — . 
1925—M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Barrett Wendell and His Letters. 
beet cdee a bared Life of Sir William Osler. 


1927—Emory Ho! Whitman: retation In Narrative, 
1928—Charles Coward Russell, The lent hr Orchestra and Theodore 


1929—Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an American: The Earlier Life 
aan pees. The Raven (Sam Houston). 

fa shty a Charles W Hl 

F. Pi Roosevelt. 


, Theodore 
\oss—Aen Nevins, Grover Cleveland. 
1934—Tyler Shyla John Hay. 

Soe ra eaa R. E. Lee 


1 

= Barton Pery, The Thought and Character of William 
james. 

Kocher Mier lan Hamilton Fish; The Inner History of the Grant Ad- 


1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress; Marquis 
James, Andrew Jackson. 


/1932—Can Van Doren, Tipe orf Franklin. 
Stannard B 


jaker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
Lenten 


* 1940—Ray 
1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan 


1942—Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline. 
1943—Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of hy ‘Ocean Sea (Columbus). 
1944 Carleton Mabee, The American ican Leonardo: The Life of Samuel F. 


1850—Samuel prog pool PSTD eaten of 
ees 


1951 Louise Colt, John C. Calhoun: American Portrait. 
1852—Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans 
1953—David J. gud Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803. 


1954—Charles A. The of St. Louis, 
1955—William S. White, wnite: The 7 an Story. 


1956—Talbot F. Hamlin, rie Henry Latrobe. 
1957—John F, Kennedy, i sabe ra 953), Goon 

1958—Douglas reeman (decd. 1 yg 
Vols. I-VI: ote Alexander Carroll and sages Walls Ash ‘Ashworth, Vol. 
1959—Arthur Walworth, Woodrow Wilson: American Prophet. 
1960—Samuel Etiot Morison, John Paul. ‘Jones. 
aries Sumner and The ie Comin oi ano 
1 Henry James: Voi, ll. The Conquest of London, 
1870-1881; Vol. ii, The Middle Years, 18911805, 
1964—Walter Jackson Bate, John Keats. 


Samuel 
1966—Arthur M. vr. A Thousand Days. 
1967-—Justhn Kaplan, Me. Giomens and Mark Twain. 
1 Memoirs (1925-1950). 
1988-8. d. The Man from New York John Quinn and his Friends. 
1971—Lawrence Higa: Frost: ‘The Years of Triumph, 
Lash, Eleanor and Franklin. 


1974—Louis Sheaffer, , Son and Artist. 
1975—Fiobert A. Caro, The Power Broker: Robert Moses and the Fall of 


New York. 
1976—R.W.B. Lewis, Edith Wharton: A Biography. 
baddies £. Mack, A Prince of Our Disorder, The Life of T.E. Law- 


1978 Walter Jackson Bate, Samuel Johnson, 
bad karin le Baker, Days of Sorrow and Paln: Leo Baeck and the 


Berlin Jews. 
1980—Edmi und Morris, The Rise of Theodore Roosevelt. 
bmn ced otk Masi ea i His avr 


tas—Aussol Bakr, cena 
Lf are Wi 
pees othe Life and 


American Poetry 
Before this prize was established in 1922, awards were made from 


of Cotton Mather. 


Awards — Pulitzer Prizes; Book Awards 
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American Poetry 


rhea ttn ha 1922, awards were made from 

nei ged By te [ned ng 1918—Love Songs, by Sara Teas- 
1918—Old 

Ag 

‘ 


Before this prize 
Margaret Widemer; Corn Husk- 
Carl Sandburg. sine 
ees emer 
St. Millay, The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver; A ea 
Figs from Thistles; Eight Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922; A Misce! 
924—Robert Frost, New Hampshire: A Poem with Notes and Grace 
f Robinson, The Man Who Died Twice. 


farren, Promises: Poems 1954-1956, 
Kunitz, Selected Poems 1928-1958. 


Heart's Needle, 
, Times Three: Selected Verse from Three Dec- 


gion Dugan, Poa. 


Bi 
964—Louls Simpson, oe Wanna Foturon From Brough 


Poems. 
eat and Then: Poems 1976-1978, 


1981—J Schuyler Momig of the Pi = 
james The 9 Poem. 
1982—Sylvia Plath, The Collected Poems. 
ll, Selected Poems. 
American Primitive. 


1962—Theodore H. AL Fay Ek ae wi tt 
1863—Barbara W. Tuchman, The Guns 

1964—Richard fant intellochaten in American Lie. 
|{965—Howard O Strange New World, 

oe enna Aaa 

1967—David Brion Davis, The of in Western Culture. 
1968—Will and Arie! Durant a Maal 

1988—Norman Mailer, The Armies of the pee and ene skies Oboe, 
So Human an Animal: How We Are Shaped by Surroundings and 


1970—Eric H, Gandhi's Truth, 


1971—John Toland, The Rising Sun. 
1972—Barbara W. Tuchman, Stilwell and the American Experience in 
China, 1911-1945. paw Wie Lae: 


Lake: The Vietnamese and 
omy in Vietnam; and Robert Coles, Children of Crisis, nowt 


, Escher, Bach: An Eternal Golden 


chorske, Fin-de-Siecle Vienna: Politics and Culture. 
1982—Tracy Kidder, The Soul of a New Machine. 
1983—Susan Sheehan, Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 
1984—Paul Starr, Social Transformation of American Medicine 
1985—Studs Terkel, The Good War, 


: Music 

For composition by an American (otore 1977, by & composer res Haea Rober Ward, The Gruble. 
ant in the U.S.), in the larger forms « Orchestra or choral —_ 49861 eslie Bassett, Variations for O1 
kalo or for an ere ng ball A'specel posthumous 1967—Leon Kirchner, Quartet No. 3 

1was enor No 2A Fee Sng f Crumb, Echoes of Time and The River. 
244—Howard Hanson, Symphony No. 4 He SW oan tits oorean, 
B45—Aaron wie ho if Sree een * 
947—Charles © No. 3. 1973—Elliott Carter, String Quartet 
348—Walter Piston, 3. 1674 Donal Harno, Noto, Spel ator) Rago Sessions 
249—Virgil Thomson, 4975—Dominick Argento, From the of Virginia 
¥50—Glan-Carlo Menotti, The Consul. 1976—Ned Rorem, Air Music, 
io}-—Douplas Moore, Giants in the Earth 1977—Rlchara Wernick, Visio Visions of Terror and Wonder. 
152—Gall Kubik, ee 1978—Michael Coigrass, Deja Vu for Percussion and Orchestra. 
Bee ie Pore, ‘wo Pianos and Orchestra. 1878—Joseph Schwantner, 

te Merle, [he Sane Of Eeveckir. Street, 1Se2Roger Gnade, Cones Par xcs (Oh 
957—Norman Dello i , Meditations on Ecclesiastes. ee selon: decd 
#58—John La Montaine, Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 1088. Bet —Gemardande, Cart cl Sle. betas 
Malorne, Srey 1885—Stophon Abr eta 
Special Awards 
Awarded in 1985 unless otherwise noted. 
Books, Allied Arts 


American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters: po- 
=. Caiborae Pel opera caton: Willan Shaws, Rone 
pa cyeorne Fal: 5 ee ee aoe 


's. Trow; Vursell award, 
ba rar, $5,000 George W.S. Trow; $2,500: Stan- 


ad s eige Matera $5,000 each: Alan Du- 
Maria e Fi Garrett, Carolyn Kizer, 
Sorrentino, Paul West, John Williams, Paul Zimmer. 


American Book Awards, by Assn. of Amer. Publishers, 
$10,000 each: first fiction: Harriet Doerr, Stones for Ibarra; 
fiction: Ellen Gilchrist, Victory Over Japan; non-fiction: Ro- 
bert V. Remini, Andrew Jackson and the Course of American 
Democracy, 1833-1845, Vol. II. 

Bancroft Prizes in History, by Columbia Univ., $4,000 
each: Suzanne Lebstock, The Free Women of Petersburg: 
Kenneth Silverman, The Live and Times of Cotton Mather. 
mee Award, by Hudson Review, $15,000; Anthony 


Medal, American Library’ Assn., et chil- 
emai ‘Trina Schart 


Caldecott 
dren’s book Hyman, St. George 
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and the Dragon, retold by Margaret Hodges. ‘ 

Children’s Book Council; honor citation: Beverly Cleary. 

- Bollingen Prize in Poetry, by Yale Univ. Library, $2,500 
each: John Ashbery, Fred Chappell. 

Golden Kite Awards, by Soc. of Children’s Book Writers: 
fiction: Belinda Hurmence, Tancy; non-fiction: James C. 
Giblin, Walls; illustration: Don Wood, The Napping House, 

Goethe Medal, by Goethe House: Helen Wolff, publisher. 

Harcourt Award, for biography and memoirs, by Colum- 
bia Univ.; $10,000: Emst Pawel, The Nightmare of Reason. 

Hemingway Foundation Award, for first fiction: Josephine 
Humphreys, Dreams of Sleep. 

Ingersoll Prizes, $15,000 each: Eliot award, for creative 
Paiting: Anthony Powell; Weaver award, for letters: Russell 


Towa School of Letters Award, for short fiction: Susan M. 
Dodd, Old Wives’ Tales. 
~Jewish Museum Prizes, $1,500: Smilen fiction award: 
Saul Bellow, Him With His Foot in His Mouth and Other 
Stories; biography: Primo Levi, The Periodic Table; social 
and political analysis: Benjamin Pinkus, The Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Jews, 1948-1967; history: Naomi W. Cohen, 
Encounter with Emancipation; religious thought: Rachel 
Biale, Women and Jewish Law; translation: Seymour Feld- 
man, The Wars of the Lord, Book One;-nonfiction: Lucjan 
Dobroszycki,. The Chronicle of the Lodz Ghetto, 1941-1944: 
juvenile: Rabbi Kenneth Roseman, The Melting Pot; art: 
Avram Kampf, Jewish Experience in the Art of the 20th Cen- 
tury; special award: Nahum N. Glatzer; Weizmann National 
Memorial. ‘ 

Kennedy Memorial Book Award, by Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., $2,500: Raymond Bonner, Weakness and Deceit. 

Mitchell Prizes, for art books: art history, $10,000: Gra- 
ham Reynolds, The Later Paintings and Drawings of John 
Constable; first book, $2,000: Elizabeth Johns, Thomas Ea- 
Kins; criticism, $3,000: John Russell, ° 
_ National Book Critics Circle Awards: fiction: Louise Er- 
drich, Love Medicine; biography: Joseph Frank, Dostoyevsky, 
The Years of Ordeal, 1850-1859; criticism: Robert Hass, 
Twentieth Century Pleasures; nonfiction: Freeman Dyson, 
Weapons and Hope; poetry: Sharon Olds, The Dead and the 


he a. 


Awards — Books; Journalism; Broadcasting; Theater 


Living; reviewing citation: Alida Becker; Sandroff/NBCC 
board award’ for distinguished contribution: Library of 
America. i i , 

Newberry Medal, by American Library Assn., for chil- 
dren’s book: Robin McKinley, The Hero. and the Crown. 

New York Times Best Iustrated Children’s Books: Trina 
Schart Hyman, St. George and the Dragon, retold by Marga- 
ret Hodges; Bert Kitchen, Animal Alphabet; Roy Gerard, Sir 
Cedric; Maurice Sendak, Nutcracker, by E.T.A. Hoffmann; 
Chris Van Allsburg, The Mysteries of Harris Burdick; Mar- 
got Tomes, If There Were Dreams to Sell, by Barbara La- 
licki; Thomas Locker, Where the River Begins; Don Wood, 
The Napping House, by Audrey Wood; Charles Mikolaya- 
cak, Bai hho; Warwick Hutton, Jonah and the Great Fish. 

New Voice Award, by Quality Paperback Book Club, 
$5,000: Susan Kenney, In Anothér Country. 

O'Dell Award for Historical Fiction, $5,000: Avi, The 
Fighting Ground. ~ : 

PEN Awards: Faulkner fiction award, $5,000: Tobias 
Wolff, The Barracks Thief; Kiein editing award: Jonathan 
Galassi; publisher citation: Robert Gottlieb. 

Phi Beta Kappa Awards, $2,500 each: Gauss award, for 
scholarship and criticism: Irvin Ehrenpreis, Swift, Vol. Til; 
contribution by scientist to literature: George Greenstein, 
Frozen Star; study of man’s intellectual and cultural condi- 
tion: David G. Roskies, Against the Apocalypse. 

Poe Awards, by Mystery Writers of America: novel: Ross 
Thomas, Briarpatch; first novel: R.D,. Rosen, Strike Three, 
You're Dead; paperback original: Warren Murphy and 
Molly Cochran, Grandmaster; fact crime: Mike Weiss, Dou- 
ble Play; critical: Jon L. Breen, Novel Verdicts; juvenile 
novel: Phyllis Reynolds Naylor, Night Cry; grandmaster: 
Dorothy Salisbury Davis. sig 

Present Tense Award, by American Jewish Committee, | 
$250 each: David S. Wyman, The Abandonment of the Jews; | 
Primo Levi, The Periodic Table, Raymond Rosenthal, trans- 
lator; A. B. Yenoshua, A Late Divorce; Samuel Heilman, The | 
Gate Behind the Wall; Roman Vishniac, A Vanished World. 

ina Medal, by Catholic Library Assn., for lifetime 
dedication to children’s literature: Jean Fritz. ; 


Journalism Awards 


Amer, Assn. for the Advancement of Science—Westing- 
house Science Writing Awards, $5,000: Hill Williams, Seat- 
tle Times; Byron G. Spice, Albuquerque Journal; James T. 
Trefil, Smithsonian magazine. . 

Broun Awards, for concern for the underdog (1984), 
$1,000: Don Rodricks, Baltimore Evening Sun. — 

Catholic Press Assn, Award, for contribution to Catholic 
journalism: Ethel M. Gintoft, Milwaukee Catholic-Herald. 

Clapper Award, for reporting on national govt. (1984), 
$2,000: Greg Gordon, UPI; Mark Rohner, Dennis Camie, 
Gannett News Service. a > 

Kennedy Awards, for problems of disadvantaged (1984), 
$7,000: George Getschow, Wall Street Journal; cartoons: 
Doug Marlette, Charlotte Observer: photography: April Saul, 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

National Journalism Awards, by Scripps-Howard Foun- 
dation, $27,000: Schulz award, for promising cartoonist: 
Richard Orin; Pyle award, for human interest writing: Bill 
McClellan, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Meeman award, for con- 
servation journalism: James Risser, Des Moines Register; Ad- 
vertiser, Montgomery, AL; Stone award, for editorials: Al- 
bert (Hap) Cawood, Dayton Daily News; Howard award, for 
_public service, newspaper: Hartford Courant; Scripps award, 
for service to Ist Amendment: Riverside (CA) Press- 
Enterprise; Hartford Courant. ; ‘ 

National Press Club Awards, for hometown reporting, 
$1,000: Margaret Freivogel, William Freivogel, Jo Mannies, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Dennis Camire, Mark Rohner, Gan- 
net-New Service, 


_ Penney-Missouri Newspaper Awards, for lifestyle rt- 
ing, by J.C. Penney Co. and Univ. of Missouri (1984), 
$14,250: Don Myers, Rocky Mountain News; Greta Tilley, 
Greensboro (NC) News and Record: Janet Ri 


Cy 
Greenville (SC) Piedmont; Nancy Erikson, The (Everett, 


WA) Herald; Cyndi Meagher, Seattle Times; Christie Gray, | 


Hillsboro (OR) Argus; Village Voice; Newsday. 
’ Pictures of the Year, by Canon USA, Natl. Press Photog- | 
hers Assn., Univ. of Missouri, $12,000: newspaper: Steve 


rep: 

Ringman, San Francisco Chronicle; magazine: James Nach- | 

twey, Black Star, Time magazine; photo essay: Mary Ellen | 
magazine. . . 


Mark, Archive Agency, Life 


Reuben Awards, by National Cartoonists Society: car- 


toonist of the year: Brant Parker, “The Wizard of Id”; ad- 
vertising and illustration: Arnold Roth; animation; 
Beiman; comic books: Kurt Schaffenberger; editorial (tie): 
Pat Oliphant, Don Wright; humor strip: Dik Browne, “Ha- 
gar the Horrible”; magazine gags: Don Orehek, Playboy; 
special. features: Kevin McVey; sports: Bill Gallo, N.Y. 
Daily News; story strip: John Cullen Murphy, “Prince Val- 
iant”; syndicated panel: Bob Thaves, “Frank & Ernest.” 
Sigma Delta Chi Distinguished Service Awards, by Soci~ 
ety of Professional Journalists (1984): David Ashenfelter, 
John Castine, Detroit Free Press; Louis J. Salome, Betsy Wil- 
leford, Ellis Berger, Miami News; Michael Himowitz, ' 


; aalerre Evening Sun; William Branigin, Washington Post; 


Rich Lipski, ; Rob Lawlor, Philadelphia Daily News; 
Philadelphia Inquirer; Philadelphia magazine; Memphis mag- 


Broadcasting and Theater Awards 


_ Children’s Book Council, honor citation for communica- 
tions: Fred Rogers, Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood. 

Derwent Awards, for most promising Broadway actors, 
re each: Bill Sadler, “Biloxi Blues”; Joanna Gleason, 
‘Joe ep.” 


duPont-Columbia Univ, Broadcast Journalism Awards: 
KCTS-TV and Face to Face Productions, Seattle; KRON- 
TV, San Francisco; WBBM-TV, Chicago; John Camp and 
WBRZ-TV, Baton Rouge, LA; WMAQ-TV, Chicago; 
WSMV-TV, Nashville, TN; WI'CN-TV, polis; Na- 


| 
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tional Public Radio; Richard Threlkeld, Status Reports on 


os Evening News; 60 Minutes; NBC. News Overnight; spe- 


cial independent production: Jon Alpert and NBC News. 

Emmy Awards, by Academy of Television Arts and Sci- 
ences, for nighttime programs (1983-84): Dramatic series: 
Hill Street Blues; actor: Tom Selleck, Magnum, P.I.; actress: 
Tyne Daly, Cagney and Lacey; supporting actor: Bruce 
Weitz, Hill Street Blues; supporting actress: Alfre Woodard, 
Hill Street Blues; directing: Corey Allen, Hill Street Blues; 
writing: St, Elsewhere. Comedy series: Cheers; actor: John 
Ritter, Three’s Company; actress: Jane Curtin, Kate & Allie; 
supporting actor: Pat Harrington, One Day at a Time; ac- 
tress: Rhea Perlman, Cheers; directing: Bill Persky, Kate & 
Allie; writing: David Angell, Cheers. Limited series: Con- 
cealed Enemies; actor: Laurence Olivier, Laurence Olivier’s 
King Lear; actress: Jane Fonda, The Dollmaker; supporting 
actor: Art Carney, Terrible Joe Moran; sepprang actress: 
Roxanna Zal, Something About Amelia; directing: Jeff 
Bleckner, Concealed Enemies; writing: William Hanley, 
Something About Amelia; drama special: Something About 
Amelia. Variety, music, or vont program: The Sixth An- 
nual Kennedy Center Honors; directing: Dwight Hemion, 
Here’s Television Entertainment; ritiees Late Night with 
David Letterman. Children’s program: He Makes Me Feel 
Like Dancin’. Animated program: Garfield on the Town. In- 
formational s; 
series: A We through the 20th Century with Bill Moyers. 
Classical program: Placido Domingo Celebrates Seville. 

Humanitas Prizes, by Human Family Institute, for affir- 
mation of human dignity: $25,000: John Pielmeier, Choices 
of the Heart; $15,000: Peter Silverman, Steven Bochco, Jef- 
frey Lewis, David Milch, Hill Street Blues; $10,000: : Gary 


- David Goldberg, Ruth Bennett, Family Ties. 


Barry 
: America Remembers John F. Kennedy; - F sesregh Somoraro 


Kennedy Awards, for broadcast ac on disadvan- 
taged, $7,000 (1984): grand prize: WMAQ-TV, Chicago; 
WMAQ Radio, Chicago. 

Nathan Ward, for dramatic criticism, $5,000: Bonnie 
Marranca, Performing Arts Journal. 

National Journalism Awards, by Scripps-Howard Foun- 
dation, for broadcasting: overall: KOMO-TV, Seattle, WA; 
radio: WRAL-FM, Raleigh, NC; TV: KTLA, Los Angeles. 

N.Y. Drama Critics Circle Award, $1,000: play: Anenat 
Wilson, “Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom.” : 

Sigma Delta Chi Awards, by Soc. of Professional Joumal- 
ists (1984): Howard Berkes, National Public Radio; 

WMAQ-AM, Chicago; Gene Slaymaker, WILC-FM, Indi- 
anapolis; Peter Arnett, Cable News Network; WSMV-TV, 
Nashville; Pat Polillo, KYW-TV, Philadelphia; Sig Mickel- 
son, former head, Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

Television Academy Hall of Fame: Carol Burnett, Sid 


’ Caesar, Walter Cronkite, Rod Serling, Ed Sullivan, Sylvester 


(Pat) Weaver, the Hallmark Hall of Fame series. 

Tonys (Antoinette Perry Awards), for broadway theater: 
Play: “Biloxi Blues”; actress: Stockard Channing, “Joe 
Egg”; actor: Derek Jacobi, “Much Ado About Nothing”; 
featured actress: Judith Ivey, * “Hurlyburly”; featured actor: 

Miller, “Biloxi Blues”; director: Gene Saks, “Biloxi 
“Big River”; featured actress; Leilani 
Jones, “Grind”; featured actor: Ron Richardson, “Big 
River”; director: Des McAnuff, “Big River”; score: Roger 
Miller, “Big River.” Revival: “Joe Egg.” Sets: Heidi Landes- 
man, “Big River”; costumes: Florence Klotz, “Grind”; 
lighting: Richard Riddell, “Big River.” Special awards: Yul 
Brynner; N.Y. State Arts Council; regional theater: Steppen- 
wolf Theater, Chicago; Langner award for liifetime achieve- 


» ment: Edwin Lester. 


Miaceilunsous Awards 


American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters: 


_music gold medal: Leonard Bernstein; Berliawsky award, 


$5,000: Group for Contemporary Music; Hinrichsen award: 
Louis S. Karchin; Ives fellowship, $10,000: Thomas Oboe 
Lee; Rosenthal Foundation painting award, $5,000; David 


Kapp; Brunner architecture prize, $1,000: William Pedersen, 
_ Arthur May; special art awards, $5,000 each: James Bohary, 


Kim Jones, Scott Pfaffman, George Sugarman, Estaban Vi- 
cente; special music awards: bgt i Costinescu, Donald 
J. Erb, John Stewart McLellan, Ezra Sims. 

American Dance Festival Award, by Samuel H. Seripps, 
ok choreographer’s life achievement, $25,000: Alwain Niko- 


Children’s Book Council, honor citation: J. Larry Brown. 
Congressional Gold Medal of Achieveinent: Elie Wiesel. 
ie Awards: Richard Cragun, Frederic 


Dance Magazin ¢ 
Franklin, Heather Watts, Walter Sorell, Charles (Honi) 


— Coles. 


International Center for Photography Awards: master of 
photography: Andre Kertesz; photography in art: David 
Hockney; emerging photographer: Masaalo Miyazawa; news 
photography: Alberto Venzago; photography in publishing: 
obert Delpire; advertising photography: Moon. 
Kennedy Center Honors, for lifetime achievement in the 


| arts: Lena Horne, Danny Kaye, Gian Carlo Menotti, Arthur 


Miller, Isaac Stern. 

Lasker Medical Research Awards, $14,000: Cesar Mil- 
stein; Georges J.F. Kohler, Michael Potter; clinical contribu- 
tion: Paul C. Lauterbur; public service: Henry J. Heimlich. 

MacArthur Fellows, $176,000 to $300,000: Shelley Bern- 
stein, Peter Bickel, William Drayton Jr., Sidney Drell, 


Mitchell Feigenbaum, Michael Freeman, Curtis Hames Sr., 
| Motion Picture Academy Awards (Oscars) 





1927-28 | 
Actor: Emil Jannings, The Way of All Flesh. 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven. 
Director: Frank 


Seventh Heaven; Lewis Milestone, Two 


1928-29 
Actor: Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona, 
Actress: Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
eee Frank Lloyd, The Divine ag 3 
Picture: Broadway Melod: ly, MGM. 


Pi Ci 


Shirley Brice ig Bette Howland, Bill Irwin, Fritz John, 
Gallway Kinnel, Henry Krays, Peter Matthews, Beumont 
Newhall, Roger Payne, Edward Roberts, Elliot Sperling, 
Frank J. Sulloway, Alar Toomre, Amos Tversky, John Kirk 
Train Varnedoe, Bret Wallach, Arthur T. Winfree, Billie 
-Jean Young. 

National Medal of Arts, for contribution to American 
culture: Elliott Carter, Ralph Ellison, Jose Ferrer, Martha 
Graham, Louise Nevelson, Leontyne Price, George O” 
Keeffe, Dorothy Chandler, Lincoln Kirstein, Paul Mellon, 
Alice Tully, Hallmark cards. 

National Medal of Science: Howard L. Bachrach, Paul 
Berg, Wendell L. Roelofs, Berta Schnarrer, Roald Hoffman, 
George C. Pimentel, Richard N. Zare, William R. Hewlett, 
George M. Low, John G, Trump, Herman H. Goldstine, 
1M. Singer, E. Margaret Burbridge, Maurice Goldhaber, 
Helmut E. Lansberg, Walter H. Munk, Frederick Reines, 
Bruno B. Rossi, K. Robert Schrieffer. 

Pritzker Architecture Prize, for career: Hans’ Hollein. 

Songwriters Hall of Fame, by National Academy of Pop- 
ular Music: Gene De Paul and Don Raye, Saul Chaplin, 
Kris Kristofferson, Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller, Charles 
Strouse, Fred Rose, Carolyn Leigh; Mercer award: Alan Jay 
Lerner; lifetime achievement: John Hammond. 

Wonder Woman Awards, for achieving women over 40, 
$7,500 each: Roosevelt award: Rosa L. Parks; Sister Elaine 
Roulet, Clara Hale, Jill Halverson, Clementine Barthold, 
Meridel LeSueur, Ruth M. Rothstein, Dr. Marion Moses, 
Jeanne Wakatusi Houston, Josephine Lutz, Juana Maria 
Bordas, Ignatia Broker, Barbara Reynolds, Kathleen Barry, 
Maria Gutierrez Spencer. 


19: 
Actor: George Arliss, Disraell. 
Actress: Norma Shearer, The Divo! 
Director: Lewis Milestone, All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Picture: All Quiet on the Western Front, Univ. — 


1930-31 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul. / 
Actress: Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. " 
Director: Norman Taurog, Skippy. 

ron, RKO. 


t 
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Actor: Fredric March, Dr. Jebgl, oar Mr, Hyde; Wallace Director: Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend. 
Beery, The Champ (tie). Picture: The Lost Weekend, Paramount. 
Actress: Helen Hayes, Sin of a Claudet. 1946 
_ Director: Frank Borzage, Bad Actor: Fredric March, Best Years of Our Lives. 
Picture: Grand Hotel, MGM. Actress: Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Own. 
Special: Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse. Sup. Actor: Harold Russell, The Best Years of Our Lives. 
1932-33 Sup. Actress: Anne Baxter, The Razor's 
Actor: Charles Laughton, Private Life of Henry VIII. Director: William Wyler, The Best Years of Our Lives. 
Actress; Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory. Picture: The Best Years of Our Lives, Goldwyn, RKO. 
Director: Frank Lloyd, Cavalcade. _ . 1947 
Picture: Cavalcade, Fox. Actor: Ronald Colman, A Double Life. 
Actress: Loretta Young, The Farmer's Daughter. 
Actor: Clark Gable, Lislegumed Pua Behe Sup. Actor: Edmund Miracle on 34th Street. 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, same. Sup. Actress: Celeste Holm, Gentleman's Agreement. 
Director: Frank Capra, Jt ed One Night. ’ Director: Elia Kazan, Gentleman's Agreement, 
Picture: It Happened One Night, Columbia. Picture: Gentleman's Aen aoe Cent.-Fox. 
1935 by 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, The Informer. Actor: Laurence Olivier, Hamlet. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Dangerous. Actress: Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda. 
Director: John Ford, The Informer. Sup. Actor: Walter Huston, Treasure of Sierra Madre. 
Picture: Mutiny on the Bounty, MGM. Sup. Actress: Claire Trevor, Key Largo. 
1936 Phitets John Huston, Treasure of Sierra Madre. 
Actor: Paul Muni, Story of Louis Pasteur. ; Picture: Hamlet, Two Cities Film, Universal International. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 1949 
Sup. Actor: Walter Brennan, Come and Get It. Actor: Broderick Crawford, All the kine 
Sup. Actress: Gale Sondergaard, Anthony Adverse, Actress: Olivia de Havilland, The 
Director: Frank mae Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. Sup. Actor: Dean Jagger, Twelve Orel 
Picture: The Great Ziegfeld, MGM. Sup. Actress: Mercedes McCambridge, All the King's Men. 
S) Tracy, ob Courageous “Pictures dll he Kin 's Me ; Cal ae 
Actor: ae ins . ing’s Men, Columbia. 
~ Actress: Luise Rainer, The Good Eart 1950 
Sup. Actor: Joseph Schildkraut, Life of Emile Zola. Actor: Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Sup. Actress; Alice Brady, In Old Chicago. f Actress: Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday. 
Director: Leo The Awful Truth. Sup. Actor: George Sanders, Ail About Eve. \ 
Picture: "Life of Emile Warner. _ Sup. Actress: J ¢ Hull, Ha 
1938 Director: Joseph Mankiewicz, All About Eve. 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. Picture: All About Eve, 20th arr Sogn 
Actress: Bette Davis, Jezebel, ~ 

~ Sup. Actor; Walter Brennan, Kentucky. ‘ Actor: Humphrey Bogart, The ee Queen. 

* Sup. Actress: Fay Bainter, Jezebel, Actress: Vivien » A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Director: Frank Capra, You Can’t Take It With You. Sup. Actor: Karl » A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Picture: You Can't Take It With You, Columbia. . Sup. Actress: Kim Hunter, A Streetcar Named Desire. 

1939 Director: George Stevens, A Place in the Sun. 
Actor: Robert Donat, Goodbye Mr. Chi Picture: An Ameriean in Paris, MGM. 


Actress: Vivien Leigh, Gone With the. id. 
= Actor: Thomas eee dg Coach, 


Director: Victor . ta. 

Prete: Gone With the ‘ind, Selznick International. pr eaten Rae i A yaa ea rp 
1940 Director: John Ford, The Quiet Man, 

Actor: James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story. Picture: Greatest Show on C.B. DeMille, Para- 


Sup Actor: Walter Becnas, The Ws ne 

up. Or: iter Brennan, The Westerner. 

Sup. Actress: Jane Darwell, The Gra apes Wrath. Actor: A paris bier I iS Ri 

Be oie ores Ie ea of Sup. Actor: Frank Sinatra, From Here to ity. 


Picture: Rebecca, Selznick agora Sup. Actress: Donna Reed, From Here to Ete 
: Director: Zinnemann, From Here to ty. 
Actor: Gary Coopes, Sergeant Yor Picture: From Here to Eternity, Columbia. 
Sip. Actor: Donald Cesp, Ho Ww Green Was My Valle, 588 
P. ireen Was My Vai 
p Ac ay aie era Acc Marlon Bada, One Woon. 
Dircstor: Folin For, How Green Was My Valle. noe banc Bien The hacia Cates 
Picture: How Green Was My Valley, Cent.-Fox. , Sup. z AGEs Eva Marie Peat. On the Waterfront. 
1942 ; Director: Elia Kazan, On the Waterfront. 
Actor: James inves Cagncry Yankee Doodle Dandy. Pienarere ‘aterfront, Horizon-American, 
Actress: Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver. portshied sets : x < 
Bu Acts’ Teresa Wight Hr ile es enti ! | 
ip. eresa it, Mrs. fu ii 
Director: William Wyler, Mrs. Miniver. Actress: Anna Sans The Rose Tattoo. 
Picture: Mrs. Miniver, MGM. ‘aie Sup. Actor: Jack Lemmon, Mister Roberts. Fg: 
vi » | 
Actor: ee a a tr rear a Birccton Delbert prt ag ae deans | 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, jadette. Picture: Lancaster's Steven Prods. | 
op hanes te ean kien ne 
p. tina Paxinou, For Whom the Be! B Th pa . | 
Director: Michael Curtiz, Casablanca. - Pomona st imuelle heay ot 
Picture: Casablanca, Warner. Sup. Actor: Anthony » Lust for Life. 
1944 Sup. Actress: Dorothy Malone, Written on the Wind. 
Actor: Bing Crosby, brea My hes Director: Stevens, Giant, 
Actress: Ingrid rg. Picture: Arou: the World in 80 Days, Michael Todd, 
Sup. Actor: goed ltzgerala, 6 ing ee ae a UA. 
Sup. Actress: Ethel ¢ . 1957 
Deacears Lao lascany; Go Going My Way. Actor: Alec Guinness, The Bridge on the River Kwai. 
- Picture: Going My Way, Paramount. Actress: Joanne Woodward, The Three Faces of Eve. 
Ray Milland, The Los Weekend. ; sup. Actress: Miyoshi Un Sayonara. 
Actor: it . 
Actress: Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce. Director: David Lean, The Bridge on the River Kwai, 


Sup. Actor: James Dunn, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. é , aes The eee ee 
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Minnelli, 
:Gigh, Arthur Freed Production, MGM. 
t: Charlton Heston, Ben-Hur. 
Simone Si, moneneh she ie. 


Winters, Diary of Anne Frank. 


a 


les, Ben-Hur. 
‘Hur, MGM. 
ee bee Lancome Rie Gee a 
Bion, Abtor, Peter Ustinov, CF snip 
Actress: Shirley Jones, Elmer Gantry, 
" Billy Wilder > The Apartment. 
Picture: The Apartment, Mirsch Cow U.A. 

_ Actor: Maximilian Schell, rig sigh at Nuremberg. 
Sup Acton’ George Chaling Wa Side Story. 
‘est 

Dirccton Jerome Robbing Rovere Wise, Side Story. 
' ‘est 
Picture: West Side Story, United 
" Actor: Gregory Peck, To Killa Mockingbird. 
Astrea, Anco Panerol, The Miracle Worker 
eee peines Fed Bogiey, Sweet Bind Youth. 
Sup. Actress: Patty Duke, The Miracle Worker. 
pene erie Tae, 

: Lawrence of Arabia, ees : 
" Actor: Sidney Poitier, Lilies of the Field. 
Rotts Palen Ned Hud 
ee nae Mayen Rutherford, The V.1.P. 

: Margaret ford, s 

Director: Tony Richardson, Tom Jones. 


J 
Prod., UA-Lopert Pictures. 


Actor: Rex Harrison, M) dnl 
Actress: Julie M 


» A Thousand Clowns. 
Winters, A Patch of Blue. 
E Director: Robert The Sound of Music. 

Picture: The Sound of Music, 20th “Fox. 


_ Actor: Paul Scofield, A Man for All Seasons. 
_ Actress: Elizabeth Taylor, Fg sonst ctl og Woolf? 
Sup. Actor: Walter Matthau, The 


Actress: Sandy Dennis, Wh Virginia Woolf? 
aes ; alee rae 


Fred Zinnemann, A Man 
Picture: A Man for All Seasons, Col ee 


Astor Rod Sigs, dhe Heat of he N t, 

agra Hepburn, Guess Who's Coming to 

Sup. Actor: Kennedy, Cool Hand Luke. 
Actress; Estelle Parsons, Bonnie and Clyde. 

| : Mike Nichols, The Graduate. 

In the Heat of the Night, 


_ Actor: Cliff Robertson, Charly. 

Katharine Hepburn, The Lion in Winter; Barbra 
erased, Bhaehy re ie) 

Bae Gate ess Cook moe rh agg 

_ Director: Sir Carol Reed, Oliver! 

- Picture: Oliver! 


y 


tr 


Sup. Actor: John Mills, Ryan eat 
Sup. ee Helen Hayes, Ai 

Director: Franklin Schaffner, 

Picture: Patton, 


1971 
Actor: Gene Hackman, The French Connection. 
Actress: Jane Fonda, Klute. 
Sup. Actor: Ben Johnson, The Last Picture Show. 
Sup. Actress: Cloris Leachman, The Last Picture Show. 
Director: William Friedkin, The French Connection. 
Picture: The French Connection. 


1972 
Actor: Marlon beng Nd Coe (refused). 
Actress: Liza Minnelli 


Ser Actiea eine A 
aay a 
Divcctor Bob Fosse ‘osse, Cabaret. 


. Picture: The Godfather. 


Actor: eee ane oT 
Actress: Glenda Jackson, A _ of 
Sup. Actor: John Houseman, The 

Sup. Actress: Tatum O'Neal, Paper mea 
Director: George Roy Hill, The Sting. 
Picture: The Sting. Peon 


Actor: Art and Ton 
Actress: Eli Hes Bogan dice Doe Live Here Any 
Sup. viper mp tea iro, The Godfather, Part II. 


Sup. Te ak oa aa Oe Orient ress, 
Directors Fe Posse Ford ther, Part Il. 
Picture: The Godfather, Part 


M915 
Actor: Jack Nicholson, One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest. 
Actress: Louise Fletcher, One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest. 
Sup. Actor: George bag ie The Sunshine Bays. 
Sup. Actress: Lee Grant, Sham; yee 
Director: Milos Forman, One Over the Cuckoo's Nest. 
Picture: One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. 


1976 
Actor: Peter Finch, Network, 
Actress: Faye Dunaway, Network. 
Sup. Actor: Jason Robards, All the President's Men. 
ip. Actress: Beatrice Straight, Network. 
Diectors John G. Avildsen, Rocky. 
Picture: Rocky. 


1977 
Actor: Richard Dreyfuss, The Goodbye Girl. 
Actress: Diane Keaton, Annie Hall. 


Actor: Jon Voight, Comii 

Actress: Jane Fonda, eg one. 

Sup. Actor: Chris , The Deer Hunter. 
Sup. Actress: Maggie Smith, California Suite. 
Director: Mi Cimino, The Deer Hunter. 
Picture: The Deer Hunter, 


1979 
Actor: Dustin Hoffman, Kramer vs. Kramer. 
Actress; Sally Field, Norma Rae. 
Sup. Actor: Melvyn Douglas, Being There. 
Actress: Meryl Streep, cea, vs. Kramer. 
Director: Robert Benton, Kramer ys. Seve. 
Picture: Kramer vs. Kramer. 


Actor: Ben Ki , Gandhi. 
Meryl: 's Choice. , 
Sup. Actor: Louis Gossett, Jr., An Officer and a Gentleman. 
Sup. Actress: Jessica Lange, Tootsie: 
Director: Soe sas -r8 p Rlae tl Fed Gandhi. 
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Screenplay Nore John Briley, Gandhi. 
~-__ (adapted): Costa-Gavras, Donald Stewart, Missing. 
ratte John Bloom ¢ Gandhi 
Cinematography: Billy Williams, Ronnie Taylor, Gandhi. 
Score (original): Sohn \ Williams, E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial. 
Song: “Up Where We Belong,” An Officer and a 
Art Direction: Stuart Craig, Bob Lang, Gandhi. 
Costumes: John Mollo, Bhanu Athaiya, Gandhi. 
Sound: Buzz Knudson, Robert Glass, Con Digirolamo, 
Gene Cantamessa, E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial. 
Honorary Oscar: Mickey Rooney. 
Actor: Robert Duvall, Tender Mercies. 4 
Actress: Shirley MacLaine, Terms of Endearment. 
ated ine Jack Nicholson, Terms of Endearment. 
Supporting Actress: Linda Hunt, The Year of Living Dangerously. 
Director: James L. Brooks, Terms of Endearment. 
Picture: Terms of Endearment, 
Foreign Film: Fanny and Alexander, Sweden. 
Original Song; “Flashdance. ..What a Feeling,” Flashdance, 
Original Screenplay: Horton Foote, Tender Mercies. 
Screenplay Adaptation: James L. Brooks, Terms of Endearment. 
Cinematography: Sven Abr soe: Fanny and Alexander. 
Original Score: Bill Conti, The Right Stuff. 
Original Sepa Score or r Adaptation Score: Michel Legrand and 
Alan and Marilyn » Yentl, 
Art Director: ge er and Alexander. 
Costume Design: Fanny and Alexander. 
Documentary Feature: He Makes Me Feel Like Dancin’. 
Documentary Short: Flamenco at 5:15. 
Editing: The Right Stuff. 
Animated Short: Sundae in New York. 
Live Action Short: Boys and Girls, 
Sound: The ne Srp 
Sound Effects Editing: The Right Stuff. - 


Genie (Canadian 


¥ 


~ Awards — Academy; Canadian Film; Canadian Literary; Springarn 


Honorary: Hal Roach. 
Jean Hersholt SRR IE rg oe 


Film Editing: Jim Fields. 

Animated Short Film: 

Live Action Short Film: 

Sound: Mark Berger, Tom Scott, Todd Boekelheide, Chris New- 
man, Amadeus. 

Visual Effects: Dennis Muren, Lorne Peterson, 


sa a es ete ae 

(7 fones and t 

Makeup: Paul LeBlanc, Dick Smith, Amadeus. 

Jean Hersholt Award: David Wolper, producer. 

Special Achievement, Sound Effects Editing: Rose, The River. 
Gordon E. Sawyer Technical Award: Lin G. Dunn, special 


cameraman. 
7 Awards: James Stewart; National Endowment for the 
Film) Awards: 


Source: Academy of Canadian Cinema 
(To qualify, a ease aaa eaten tay ey arrogance wemein dig poe per perp 


to films released the previous year.) 

1982 1984 
Actor: Nick Mancuso, Ticket to Heaven iS Poel Eric raleoa The Terry Fox Story 
Actress: Margot Kidder, Heartaches Martha Henry, The Wars 
Picture: Ticket to Heaven Picture The Terry Fox Story 

1983 1985 
Actor: Donald Sutherland, Threshold Actor: Gabriel Arcand, Le crime d’ovide Plouffe 
Actress: Rae Dawn Chong, Quest For Fire Actress: Louise Marleau, La femme de l'hotel 
Picture: The Grey Fox Picture: The Bay Boy 


The Gee General’s Literary Awards 


Canada’ 's Most —— literary awards, instituted in 1937 by the Canadian 


Authors Association with the agreement of then Governor General John 


chan (Lord Tweedsmuir), 2 novelist. The awards, now administered by the Canada Council, include a $5,000 cash prize. 


English 


Fiction: Shakespeare’s Dog, Leon Rooke 
Non-fiction: Byng fo Vimy: General and 
Governor General, Jeffery Williams 

Poetry: Settlements, David Donnell 
Drama: Quiet in the Land, Anne Chislett 


1983 


Fiction: The Engineer of Human Souls, Josef Skvorecky 
Non-fiction: The Private Capital: Ambition and Love 

in the Age of MacDonald and Laurier, Sandra Gwyn 
Poetry: Celestial Navigation, Paulette Jiles 
Drama; White Biting Dog, Judith Thompson 


The Spingarn Medal 
The Spingarn Dal han ben yards atin nin 1916 by the Nation: Aseotaton $6 the Avascebinat of Colated Boole MeN | 
highest ser de ine by a black American. 
1946 Dr. Percy L. Julian 1958 Edward Kennedy (Duke) Ellington 1971 Gordon Parks 
1947 Channing H. Tobias 1959 Langston Hi 1972, Wilson C, Riles 
1948 Ralph J. Bunche 1960 Kenneth B. Clark 1973 Damon Keith 
1950 Mabel Keston Staupers 1962 Medgar Wiley Evers i975 Alvis’ Alley 
ton Staupers vin 

1951 Harry T. Moore 1963 Roy Wilkins 1976 Alex Haley 
1952 Paul R. Willi 1964 Price 1977 Andrew Y 
1953 Theodore K. Lawless 1965 John H. Johnson 1978 — Mrs. Rosa L, Parks 
1954 Carl Murphy 1966 , Edward W. Brooke 1979 Dr. Rayford W. Logan 
1955 Jack Roosevelt Robinson 1967 Saramy Davis Jr. 1980 Coleman A 
1956 Martin Luther King Jr. 1968 Clarence M. Mitchell Jr. 1981 Dr. Benjamin Mays 
1957 Mgrs. Daisy Bates and the Little 1969 Jacob Lawrence 1982 Lena Horne 

Rock Nine 1970 Leon Howard Sullivan 1983 Thomas Bradley 


French 


Laura Laur, Suzanne Jacob 
Le contréle social du crime, Maurice Cusson 


Un goilt de sel, Suzanne Paradis 
Syncope, René Gingras 


Agonie, Jacques Brault 
Le XXe Siécle: Histoire du Catholicisme 
Québécois, Nicole Gagnon 
Double Impression, Nicole Brossard « 
Ne blamez jamais les bedouins, René-Daniel Dubois | 


oe 


oe 





in the Death of Joe Egg, revival of the Peter Nich- 
with Jim Dale and Stockard Channing. 

‘After the Fall, revival of the 1964 Arthur Miller drama; 
_ with Frank Langella and Dianne Wiest. 

— Together, play by Lawrence Roman; with Janis 
Paige and Kevin McCarthy. 

Aren't We All, revival acs the 1923 Frederick Lonsdale 

' comedy; with Rex Harrison, Claudette Colbert, Jeremy 

Brett, and Lynn Redgrave. 

Arms and the Man, revival of George Bernard Shaw’s 
_ 1894 comedy; with Kevin Kline, Raul Julia, and Glenne 


Big River, musical by Roger Miller based on Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn; with Daniel H. Jenkins, Ron 
» Rene Auberjonois, and Bob Gunton. 
Biloxi Blues, comedy by Neil Simon; with Matthew Brod- 
ey Miller and Bill Sadler. 
: de Bergerac, the Ro Shakespeare Com 
_ production of the Edmond og je de classic; with pont 
Jacobi anv Sinead Cusack. 
| Dancing in the End Zone, play by Bill C. Davis; with 
Matt calles Pat Carroll, Laurence Luckinbill, and Do- 
: ~se tic comedy by Joseph Dougherty, with 
. A roman » Wi 
Anthony Heald and | ool Hart. thi ‘ 
Doubles, comedy by David Wiltse; with Ron Leibman, 
Roberts, John Cullum, and Austin Pendleton. 
musical by Larry Grossman and Ellen Fitzhugh; 
Vereen, Leilani Jones, Stubby Kaye, and Carol 


Harrigan ’n Hart, musical about eo serie. 
Period songs by Edward Harri 
morte Mark 


music by Max Showaltar; Ws 
ill, and Christine Ebersole. 
Home Front, play by Tames: Doff; with Carroll O’Connor 
= and Frances Sternhagen. 
t. 


age 


Ws a Oa 


I’m Not lay by Herb Gardner; with Judd 
Hirsh and Clsven Lite 
om In Celebration, play. by David Storey; with Malcolm Mc- 
Dowell, Frank Grimes, and Robert Symonds. 
La hetepeery pop, English-language version of the Puccini 
; with Linda Ronstadt, Gary Morris, Patty Cohenour, 
and David Carroll. 
Leader of the Pack, musical featuring 1960s pop music; 
_ with Dinah Manoff, Darlene Love, and Patrick Cassidy. 
Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom, drama by August Wilson; 


r. 


ARTS AND MEDIA 


Notable New York Theater Openings, 1984-85 Season 


with Charles S. Dutton and Theresa Merritt. 

Mayor, cabaret musical by Charles Strouse based on the 
memoirs of New York City mayor Edward Koch; with 
Lenny Wolpe. 

Much Ado About Nothing, the Roy al Shakespeare Com- 
pany’s production of the Shakespeare comedy; with Derek 
Jacobi and Sinead Cusack. 

Pack of Lies, play by Hugh Whitemore; with Rosemary 
Harris, Patrick , and Dana Ivey. 

Rat in the Skull, play by Ron Hutchinson; with Brian 
Cox and Colum Convey. , 

Requiem For a Heavyweight, Rod Serling’s stage version 
of his 1956 television drama; with John Lithgow, George 
Segal, and Maria Tucci. 

Salonika, play by Louise Page; with Jessica Tandy, 


Elizabeth Wilson, and Maxwell Caulfield. 


Singin’ in the Rain, stage version of the classic Holly- 
ne musical; with Don Correia, Mary D'Arcy, and Peter 

lutsker. 

Strange Interlude, revival of the 1928 Eugene O’Neill 
drama; ith Glenda Jackson, Tom Aldredge, Edward Pe- 
therbridge, and Brian Cox. 

Take Me Along, revival of the 1959 Bob Merrill musical; 
with Robert Nichols, Kurt Knudson, and Beth Fowler. 

The King and I, revival of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
2d musical classic; with Yul Brynner and Mary Beth Peil. 

The Loves of Anatol, adaptation by Ellis Rabb and Nich- 
olas Martin from the works of Arthur Schnitzler; with 
Stephen Collins, Philip Bosco, and Michael Learned. 

The Marriage of Bette and Boo, play by Christopher Du- 
et is Joan Allen, Richard B, Shull, and Graham 


The Octette Club, play by P.J. Barry; with Nancy 
Marchand, Lois de ie, Peggy Cass, and Ann Pitoniak. _- 
The Odd Couple, female version of Neil Simon’s comedy 

classic; with Rita Moreno and Sally Struthers. 

The Three Musketeers, revival of the 1928 Rudolf Friml 
are with Liz Callaway, Michael Praed, and Marianne 

atum, 

The Vienna Notes, play by Richard Nelson; with James 
Noble, Mia Dillon, and Lois Smith. 

Tom and Viv, a by Michael Hastings about the first 
marriage of T.S. Eliot; with Edward Herrmann and Julie 
Covington. 

Tracers, play by David Berry about the Vietnam War; 
with Vincent Caristi and Richard Chaves, 

Virginia, play by Edna O’Brien based on the writings of 
Virginia Woolf; with Kate Nelligan. 


Record Long Run Broadway Plays 





Sugar Babies 

ro Se ag 
or 

Cabaret oy. 





Butterflies Are Free 


Thoyie Pa 
Kiss Me Ki 
oo 
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Arts and Media — Movies 


Major Movies of the Year (Aug. 1984 to July 1985) 


Movie 


A Passage to India 
A Soidier’s Story 
A View to a Kill 


All of Me 
Amadeus 


Back to the Future- 
lh aden 


Body Double 
Brewster Millions 


Cat's Eye 
City Heat 


Cocoon 
Code of Silence 
Crimes of Passion 
Dasparataly Seeking S 

ly usan 
Falling in Love 
First Born 
Flamingo Kid 
Fletch 
Garbo Talks © ; 
Give My Regards to Broad Street 
Grace Qui : 


Heaven Help Us 


Into the Night _ 
irreconcilable Differences 
Johnny Dangerously 


84 
Oh God! You Devil 
Pale Rider 
Paris, Texas 
Perfect 


Places in the Heart 
“Police Academy 2 


Prizzi's Honor 
Protocol 

Rambo First Blood Part Il 
Return to Oz 


Runaway 

St. Elmo's Fire 
Silverado 
Starman 
Stick 


Super 
Sage 
Teachers 
The Breakfast Club 


The Cotton Club 
The Falcon and the Snowman 
The Goonies 


The Killing Fields 
The Littie Drummer Girl 
The Mean Season 

The Purple Rose of Cairo 


The Razor's Edge 
The Return of the Soldier 
The River 


The Shooting Party 
The Terminator 
The Wild Duck 
Turk 182 - 

2010 

Witness 


Stars 
Victor Baneriee, Ashcroft, Alec Guinness, James Fox 
Howard Rollins Ur, loiph Caesar, Patti LaBelle 


Roger Moore, Grace Jones, Tanya Roberts, Christopher 


Richard Pryor, Lonetie McKee, John aig 
es-Johnson, uegero Raimondi 
rhe Barymore, James Woods, Alan King, ly Clark 


Teri Garr, Peter We! , Ch Collet 
Matt Dillon, Hector El 

Chevy Chase, Joe Don Baker, Tim Matheson 
Anne Bancroft, Carrie Fisher 

Paul McCartney, Linda opr ohgg Ringo Starr 


Katherine reste Nick Nolte 
bse Carthy, Mary Stuart, John Heard, Donald 


shal ca a ised Irene Papas 
. ‘Neal, Drew Barrymore 
ne ll Piscopo, Marilu Henner, Maureen 


Stapleton 
vse Broderick, Michelle Pfeiffer, John Wood 
Ted Danson, Margot Kidder, Burt Lancaster 


, Mel Gibson 
John Hurt, Richard Burton, Suzanna Hamilton 
Burns, Ted Wass, Ron Silver 
Clint ood, ee Moriarty, Carrie Si 
Nastassia 


Harry Dean ki, Dean Stockwell 
et rate winsh) Lee Curtis, Manis lu Henner, Laraine 


sally He Field, Lindsay Crouse, John Mall 
Steve Guttenberg, Michae! Winslow, Bubba Smith, Howard 


Jack Nicholson, Kathleen Tumer 
Goldie Hawn, Chris Sarandon 

Sylvester Stallone, Richard Crenna : 

Nicol Williamson, Fairuza Balk, Jean Marsh 

Tom Selleck, C: Rhodes, Kirstie Ail 

Emilio Estevez, Lowe, Demi Moore, Ally Sheedy 
Kevin Kline, Scott Glenn, Kevin Costner 

Jeff Bridges, Karen Allen 

Burt Reynolds, George Segal, Candice Bergen, Charles 


Faye Dunaway, Helen Slater, Peter Cook, Peter O'Toole 
oe gr Melissa ‘Gibert 


Nolte Williams, 
, Emilio Estevez, Molly Fingeala A hy Sheedy, Anthony 


Michael 
fuel Gore Clone Lines Gregory Hines, Lonette McKee 
Hutton, Sean Penn 


Wy 


, Catherine Hicks, Theresa Russell 


chwartzenegger, Linda Hamilton 
Liv Ullmann, soos 
Timothy Hutton, Robert Urich, Robert Culp 


Roy Schieder, John , Keir Dull 
Harrison Ford, Kelly McGillis, Alexander Gudunov 
4s 


Ap i 
ie 


i 


aa 


i 


Le 
a 








i 





3 5. Webster's ann New Collegiate Dictionary (2) 
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Best-Selling Books of 1984-85 


Listed according to position and frequency of citation on best seller reports from June 1984 through May 1985, 
Numbers in parentheses show rank on top ten list for calendar year 1984, according to Publishers Weekly. 


Hardcover Fiction 


) Se es Ladies of the Club,” Helen Hooven Santmyer 
. The Talisman, Stephen King and Peter Straub (2) 
. The Fourth Protocol, Frederick Forsyth (6) 
. If Tomorrow Comes, Sidney Sheldon 
Lincoln, Gore Vidal (4) 
. The Aquitaine Progression, Robert Ludlum (1) 
(tie) Love and War, John Jakes (7) 
First Among Equals, Jeffrey Archer 
Full Circle, Danielle Steel (10) 
9. The Life and Hard Times of Heidi Abramowitz, Joan 
Rivers . 
(tie) The Sicilian, Mario Puzo 


AWPON 


ex 


_ 10. Family Album, Danielle Steel 
+ 11. So Long, and Thanks for All the Fish, Douglas Adams 


12. Thinner, Richard Bachman (Stephen King) 

13. The Haj, Leon Uris (9) 

14. Glitz, Elmore Leonard 

15. The Walking Drum, Louis L’Amour 

16. The Butter Battle Book, Dr. Seuss (5) 

17. Deep Six, Clive Cussler 

18. Strong Medicine, Arthur Hailey 

19, Nutcracker, E.T.A. Hoffman, il. Maurice saad 
20. The Hunt for Red October, Tom Clancey 


Hardcover General Nonfiction 


. Loving Each Other, Leo Buscaglia (2) 


. Iacocca: An Autobiography, Lee Iacocca with William 
Novak (1) 


. Pieces of My Mind, Andrew A. Rooney (4) 
. The Bridge Across Forever, Richard Bach (10) 


The Kennedys: An American Drama, Peter Collier and 
David Horowitz (7) 


Moses the Kitten, James Herriot (5) 
. Wired, Bob Woodward (6) 
The Good War, Studs Terkel (8) 

9. The Nightmare Years, 1930-1940, William L. Shirer 
10. Breaking with Moscow, Arkady N. Schevchenko 
11. One Writer’s Beginnings, Eudora Welty (6) 

12. The Fire from Within, Carlos Castaneda 
13. Citizen Hughes, Michael Drosnin 


14. Hey, Wait a Minute (I Wrote a Book!), John Madden 
with Dave Anderson _ 


wre No 


21D 


"15. Son of the Morning Star, Evan S. Connell 


16. Dr. Burns’ Prescription for Happiness, George Burns 

17. First Lady from Plains, Rosalynn Carter 

18. Motherhood: The Second Oldest Profession, Erma 
Bombeck (3) 


_. 19. Good Morning, Merry Sunshine, Bob Greene 


(tie) The Rest of Us, Stephen Birmingham 
(tie) The Courage to Change, Dennis Wholey 
20. Past Imperfect, Joan Collins 
Hardcover How-to, Advice and Others _ 
1. What They Don’t Teach You at Harvard Business 
School, Mark H. McCormack (4) 


2. Eat to Win, Robert Haas (1) 


3. Weight Watchers’ Quick Start Program Cookbook, 
Jean Nidetch 


4, The onl ae Sales Person, Spencer Johnson and 


— 


NAURONS - 





an 


. Chef Paul Prudhomme’s Louisiana Kitchen, Paul Prud- 
homme (5, 

. Webster’s II: New Riverside University Dictionary 

Zig Ziglar’s Secrets of Closing the Sale, Zig Ziglar 

. Webster’s New World Dictionary, 2nd College Edition 

The Frugal Gourmet, Jeff Smith 


Paperback Fiction 


. Changes, Danielle Steel (7) 
. The Robots of Dawn, Isaac Asimov 
Pet Sematary, Stephen King (3) 
. Thurston House, Danielle Steel (4) 
Hollywood Wives, Jackie Collins (5) 
. The Aquitaine Progression, Robert Ludlum 
. Almost Paradise, Susan Isaacs 
(tie) Poland, James A. Michener 
8. Dune, Frank Herbert 
9. Come Love a Stranger, Kathleen E. Woodiwiss 


Sworn 


10. August, Judith Rossner 

11, The Auerbach Will, Stephen Birmingham 
12, The Name of the Rose, Umberto Eco (8) 
13. Descent from Xanadu, Harold Robbins 
14. One Police Plaza, William J, Cauitz 

15. Bowdrie’s Law, Louis L'Amour 

16.. Lord of the Dance, Andrew M. Greeley 


(tie) Smart Women, Judy Blume 


17. The Wicked Day, Mary Stewart 

18. One More Sunday, John D. MacDonald 

19. Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom, James Zahn 
20. Everything and More, Jacqueline Briskin . 


Paperback General Nonfiction 
. In Search of Excellence, Thomas J. Peters and Robert 
H. Waterman Jr, (2) 
. The Road Less Traveled, M. Scott Peck (7): 
. Fatal Vision, Joe McGinnis (3) 
Living, Loving & Learning, Leo Buscaglia (8) 
. Lines and Shadows, Joseph Wambaugh 
. On Wings of Eagles, Ken Follett 
. Out on a Limb, Shirley MacLaine (5) % 
. Megatrends, John Naisbitt (1) 


. Mafia Princess, Antoinette Giancana and Thomas’ C. 
Renner 


_ 


WONIAWF WN 


10. Wired, Bob Woodward 
11. The Peter Pan Syndrome, Dan Kiley 
12. Past Imperfect, Joan Collins 

’ 13. Chickenhawk, Robert Mason 


(tie) Knock Wood, Candice Bergen 


14. Coroner, Thomas T. Noguchi with Joseph DiMona ~ 


(tie) Growing Up, Russell Baker 


15. The Falcon and the Snowman, Robert Lindsay 


Paperback How-to, Advice and Others 
1, The One Minute Manageny Kenneth Blanchard and 
Spencer Johnson (1) 

2. Rand McNally Road Atlas: U.S., Canada, Mexico (2) 

3, Eat to Win, Robert Haas 

4. Garfield Loses His Feet, Jim Davis 

5. Sniglets, Rich Hall and Friends (5) 

6. In Search of the Far Side, Gary | Larson 

7, Fit Or Fat? Covert Bailey 

8, The World Almanac and Book of Facts 1985 
(continued) 
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9. The Far Side Gallery, Gary Larson 
10. J.F. Lasser's Your Income Tax 
11. 'Toons for Our Times, Berke Breathed (4) 
12. No More Secrets for Me, Oralee Wachter 


(tie) The Arthur Young Tax Guide 1985 
13. The Old Farmer's 1985 Almanac 
14. Breakdancing, Mr. Fresh and the Supreme Rockers 
15, Blanche Knott's Truly Tasteless Jokes 


. Book Buyers 


Source: Gallup Organization 


During any 3-month period of 1984, 


prion 5 in 10 adults (61%) sencited puters at least one book. This table shows 


the percentage of adults who purchase or more books in a 3 month peri 

% %o % 
Alladults © 24 50 and older 16 $10,000—-19,999 22 
Male 23 four graduate 38 Under $10,000 16 

Female 26 High school graduate 20 Region 
Age Less than high schoo! graduate 10 East 24 
18-24 yrs, ‘30 Annual household income Midwest 23 
25-34 yrs, 30 $30,0000 and over 36 South 24 
35-49 yrs, 30 $20,000-29,999 26 West 29 

Recordings 


The Recording Industry Association of America, Inc. confers Gold Record Awards on single records that sell one million 
units, Platinum Awards to those selling two million, Gold Awards to albums and their tape equivalents that sell 500,000 
units, Platinum Awards to those selling one million. Platinum Album Awards, Platinum and Gold Single Awards in 1984 


follow: 
Artists and Recording Titles 


Albums, Platinum 
Alabama; Rol! On. 
David Bowie; Tonight. 
The Cars; Heartbeat City. 
Chicago; Chicago 17. 
Culture Club; Waking Up with the House on Fire. 
Neil Diamond; 12 Greatest Hits, Vol. II. 
Duran Duran; Seven and the Ragged Tiger. 
Eurythmics; Touch, 
The Fixx; Reach the Beach, : 
Merle Haggard and Willie Nelson; Poncho & Lefty. 
Hall and Oates; Big Bam Boom. 
The Honeydrippers; Volume I. 
Billy Idol; Rebel Yell. 
Julio Iglesias; Julio, 
Julio Iglesias; 1100 Bel Air Place. 
The Jacksons; Victory. 
Chaka Khan; J Feel for You. 
Kiss; Animalize. ! 
Cyndi Lauper; She’s So Unusual. 
Huey Lewis and the News; Sports. 
Madonna; Madonna. 
Paul McCartney; Pipes of Peace. 
Motley Curie; Shout at the Devil. 
Olivia eit: John Travolta; Two of a srt (sound- 
trac! 
Night Ranger; Midnight Madness. 
Steve Perry; Street Talk. 
Robert Plant; The Principle of pV Bers 
Pointer Sisters; Break Out. 
Police; Outlandos D'Amour. 
The Pretenders; Learning to Crawl. 
Prince and the Revolution; Purple Rain (soundtrack). 
Quiet Riot; Condition Critical. 
Ratt; Out of the Cellar. 
Kenny Rogers; What About Me. 
Kenny Rogers and Dolly Parton; Once Upon a Christmas. 
The Rolling Stones; Undercover. 
Rush; Grace Under Pressure. 
Scorpions; Blackout. 
Scorpions; Love at First Sting. 
Soundtrack; The Big Chill. 
Soundtrack; Footloose. 
Soundtrack; Breakin’. 
Soundtrack; Ghostbusters. 


Soundtrack; Eddie & the Cruisers. 

Soundtrack; The Woman in Red. 

Rick Springfield; Hard to Hold. 

Bruce Springsteen; Born in the U.S.A. 

Billy Squier; Signs of Life. 

Barbra Streisand; Yens/ (soundtrack). 

Thirty-Eight Special (.38); Tour De Force. 
Thompson Twins; Into the Gap. — 

Tina Turner; Private Dancer. 

Twisted Sister; Stay Hungry. 

Van Halen; 1984. 

Wham!; Make It Big. Y 
Hank Williams Jr; Hank Williams Jr.'s Biggest Hits, 
Yes; 90125. 

ZZ Top; Deguello, 


Singles, Platinum 
Prince; When Doves Cry. 
Various; Star Wars. 
Singles, Gold 
Band Aid; Do They Know It’s Christmas? 
Phil Collins; Against All Odds (Take a Look at Me Now) 


Culture Club; Karma Chameleon. 
_ Iglesias and Willie Nelson; Yo All the Girls I've Loved 


‘efore. 
The Jacksons; State of Shock. 
Billy Joel; Uptown Girl. 
Chaka Khan; J Feel For You. 
Cyndi Lauper; Girls Just Want to Have Fun. ; 
Kenny Loggins; Footloose. 
Nena; 99 Luft Balloons. 


. Billy Ocean; Caribbean Queen, 


Ray Parker Jr.; Ghostbusters. 

Prince; Ler’s Go Crazy. 

Prince & the Revolution; Purple Rein, 

Lionel Richie; Hello. . j 
Rockwell; Somebody's Watching Me. 

Shannon; Let the Music Play. 

Tina Turner; What's Love Got to.Do With It. 
Van Halen; Jump. 

Various; The Jungle Book. 

Various; Robin Hood. 

Various; Rescuers. 

Wham!; Wake Me Up Before You Go-Go. 
Deniece Williams; Let's Hear It for the Boy. 
Stevie Wonder; J Just Called to Say I Love You. 


~ 
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1961 
Record: Hen ener, Moon Fiver. 
J say At Bilnpal ae 


aon 
4 Datos voceme Hall (alourn) 
arg at cure. ey 
T Bernat, La My Haat ih San Franc, 
mug ea, he 


| 

Record: 

~ Album: Vi yA 

_ Male vocal aha Fe / Loft My ea a Ng i 


la Fitzgerald, Ella Swings Brightly with 
gon Riddle (alburn) 

Group: Peter, Paul Lae sd It | Had a Hammer. 

| 

} 


Record: Heney Mandi of Wine and Roses. 


dasenge Wives and Lo! 
vocalist: The Barbra Srelsand Aibum. 
Group: Peter, Paul and Mary, Blowin’ in the Wind. 


: Stan Getz and Astrud Gilberto, 7he Girl From ipanema. 
im: Gotz/Gibarto, 
ieee, noone Sivas AImetrong, Hallo, ae 
_ Female vocalist: Barbra Streisand, 
Group: The Beatles, A Hard Day's 
Herb Alpert, A Taste Of Honi 
Frank Sinatra, September of 
vocalist: Frank Sinatra, it Was a Bie Good Year, 


‘Recor Frank Sinatra, Stee In the Night 
rank Sinatra, A Man and Fis Muslo, 
nite Frank Sinatra, Stra in the Night. 
q vocalist: Gorme, /f WV ty pcb big My Life. 
- Group: Anita Kerr 6, A be mae 4 


Record: 5th Dimension, Up, 
ee een ag Bea 


Female oie Joe 


cas ln Camb 
Group: Sth Dimension, Up, Up a pe 


ey | 
, Simon & Garfunkel, Mrs. lobinson, 
Glen Campbell, By ie ‘Tima! Gatto Phoenix, 
ap vocalist Dionne Warw, 6 You 
pop vocalist: Dionne W: You Know tho Way 


to San Jose, 
f tees acl Mrs, Robinson, 


Sth Dimension, A oho i lg nlf 















Blood, Sweat and 

vocalist: Harry Ni iieeon, “6 Talkin’, 

pop voralist: Peggy Loe, /e ThatA nora 
Pop group: Sth Dimension, Aquarius/Let the Sunshine In. 


Record: Simon & Garfunkel, Lprege ¢ Over Troubled Waters. 
Album: Bridge Over Troubled 


vocalist: Ray ‘avon, In eonting Beau Me iat 
Pop group: The Carponters, loge 1 You. 
Koon ing. It's Too ue. 
i "Jarn lor, You've Got a Friend. 
Per foo yoonlet cae by aaa (alburn). 
Peso ed e Flack, The Firat Time Ever | Saw Your Face. 
coer iw Hane Dash, 


iason, Without You. 
on Accor vomit Helon Foci, Am Woman, 


Roberta Flack, Ki Wes with Hilo 8 
hagedebalay wd ay ig 
vocalist: Stevie Wonder, You Are the Sunshine of My 


Penni Killing Me Softly with His 


The Pips, 
; Bo te Fs ie + Macao eed 


I the 


Grammy Awards 
Sourea: National Academy of Recording Arts & Sclences . 


1974 
Record; Olivia Newton-John, / Honestly Love You, 
Album: Stevie Wonder, Fu/fullingness’ First 

Male vocalist: Stevie Wonder, Fulfilingness’ First Finale 


‘alburn). 
Female pop vocalist: Olivia Newton-John, / Honest! st You. 
Pop group: Paul McCartney & eee: Band on the 


Record: C: & Tennille, Et Wl Ned Us Together. 
Alburm Paul Simon, Py Crazy Attor All Theso Years. 
Male pop vocalist; Paul Simon, Stil Crazy After All These 
Yoars (album). 
Female pop vocalist: ane po At Seventeen, 
Pop group: Eagles, Lyin’ E) i= 
6 


Record: Geo! een Ma. 

Album: Stevie Wonder, in the Key oi 

Male pop vocalist: Stevie Wonder, pas In hte Kay of Life (al. 
Ferme por vocalist: Linda Ronstadt, Hasten Down the Wind 

Pop group: Chicago, // You Leave Mo Now. 


Hotel California. 
Album: Pig oe eo Mac, Aurours. 


Male vocalist: James Taylor, Handy Man, 
Female pop 4 vocalist: Barbra irisand  averpred 


Pop group: hips Bee Geos, How is Your Love. 
1978 

Record: Billy Joel, Just the Way You Are, 

Album: Bee , Saturday Gh Fever. 

Male vocalist: Barry Ma 


he repr cvv 
Fi pop vocalist: Anne Murray 
Pop group: Bee Goes, Saturday Night Meany 


1979 
Record: The Doobie aly bee What a Foo! Believes. 
Album: Billy Joel, 52nd Stree: 
Male pop vocalist; Billy Joel, "send Street (album). 
Female vocalist: Dionne Warwiok, /’/ Never Love This 


»_ Way Again, 
Pop groups The Doobie ak ae by Minute (album). 


Tenors Ch 
eoethen ave crceey 'Sretetioner 


Cross. 
Mote pean Kenny ins, ne, The Ig “A 
. pop vocalist: Botte ler, The Ros 


Pop group: Barbra Streisand f — Gibb, Guilty (albu), 
Record: Kirn Carnes, Botte Davis Eyes. 
Album: John Lennon, Yoko Ono, Double Fantas, 
Male pop vocalist: Al Jarroau, Breaking Away ay albu) 

“hoe vocalist: Horne, Lena Home: The Lady and 
hor Live on Broadway (album). 
Pop group: Manhattan Transfer, Boy trom New York City. 
1982 


Record: Toto, Hosanna, 
’ Alburn: Toto. ‘Toto IV, 


Male vocailat: Lionel Richio, Truly. 
Pig vocalist: re Manchester, You Should See 
How Talks About Yo 
Pop Group: Joe Cocker a ‘Jennifer Warnes, Uo Where We Be- 
ong. 


1983 
ecord; Michael Jackson, Beat It, 
pony Michaal Jackson, Thriller, 
Male vocallat: Michael Jackson, Thriller, 
Pop vocalist: Irene Car. 
Pop group: Pollea, Every Breath You Take, 


1984 
maces Fe Tees eres one Love Get Got to Do With It. 


eases allets Ph Ce Coline, “Againat A 
j@ pop vocalist: Tina Turner, Whats ree ‘Got to Do With 


droup: Pointer Sisters, Jump. 

senate tine What's Love Got to Do With It, 

New Artist; Cyndi Lauper, 

Fl aidan tay LD is 
Rock Prince and tho Ri , Purple ain, 

Male Shythm and blues voosten Billy Ocean, Carlbbean 


Female rhythm and blues vocalist: Chaka Khan, / Feo/ for 


i: 


Femele 
It 
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Selected U.S, Daily Newspaper Circulation 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations’ FAS-FAX Report of average paid circulation for 6 months to Mar. 31, 1985. 

















Newspaper Dally 
Akron Beacon Journal Ne N 162,409 
Albuquerque Journal (m) 96,391 
Albuquerque Tribune °. H 4,776 
Allentown Call (m) . bs *130,996 
Asbury Park Press e). ah RE eae ts 127,984 
Atianta Constitution (m)........ "235,044 
Atlanta Journal Ledge Mica ea” oaseceat "185,112 
Austin Ameri tatesman (m&e) . *167,307 
Baltimore News-American (9) . . 101,076 
Baltimore Sun (m&e) .... 2. wee 49,901 
Baton Rouge Advocate (m). ..... 85,123 
Bergen Co, Se Record (@)..... *t156,954 
Birmingham 1) RPG hte heat "169,251 
Birmingham Post eraid (m) Patek th “61,200 
Boston Globe (m) *510,567 
Boston Herald (m, nae "368,027 
Bristol Herald«Courier (m) *35,960 
Bristol Se et Tennessean (@) . "7,196 
Brockton Enterprise (e)...... re *59,501 
Buffalo News (m&e).. 2... ee "317,750 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post(e) ... “109,388 
Cedar Rapids-Marion Gazette (m). . 69,725 
Charlotte News (@),.......... *39,981 
Charlotte Observer (m)........ 187,180 
Chicago Sun-Times (m)........ *639,18) 
Chicago Tribune (m&e)........ *775,664 

Christian Science Monitor (m) . "151,12. 
Cincinnati Enquirer (m) ........ 90,07: 
Cincinnati Post (e).........4- 

Cleveland yf Dealer sae 

Columbia, S.C. State (m) . 

Columbia, $.C. Record (e) . . 

Columbus, Ga. En eee Bia Ane 

Columbus, ar ger (e)....... "25,924 
Columbus, 0. Citizen-Journal (m) . 119,150 
Columbus, ©. sl LOO eres 04,705 
Dallas News (mM)... 2... ce es 168,683 
Dallas Times ra m&e). ee _ 241,055 
Davenport-Bettendo Quad. City © 

Times (M&0)..- ee ee es 62,529 
Dayton Journal-Herald (m)...... 103,014 
Dayton News (@€)...6....5504 115,912 
Denver Post(m) . 0... ee ee 15;625 
Denver: Rocky Mountaif News (m) 929,381 
Des Moines Register (m)....... 135,231 
Detroit Free Press mm: ADP "646,476 
Detroit News (m&e) . "666,949 
poe eit (O)e costed vans! *109,876 

Myers News-Press ( i mc teveteh y 80,599 
Ft orth Star-Telegram (m&e) _. 121,691 
Fresno Bea (m). .. 2. es $139,969 
Gary Post-Tribune (@), ..... 2... 75,680 
Grand Rapids Press (e)........ 132,823 
Hartford Courant (m) ......... 218,775 
Honolulu Advertiser (m)...... 2. 88,963 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin (@) .. . 2... 109,332 
Indianapolis News (e)......... +130,290 
Indianapolis Star or afta itae aaearcet ite 227, 
Jacksonville Journal (0). ....... 42,018 
Jacksonville: Fla. Times ii ihe _ *162,014 
Kansas City Star (e) . + "230,722 
Kansas City Times (m) 280,196 
Knoxville News-Sentinel ( 94,596 
Little Rock: Ark, Gazette (m)..... 129,848 
Long Island, N.Y.: ince xe) “542,073 
Los ‘Angeles Herald-Examiner (mn). "237,424 
Los Angeles Times (m),..... 069,564 
Louisville Courier-Journal (m). ... . . 175,266 
Louisville Times (6)... 6. ss 133,661 

Madison, Wis. State Journal (m): 77,346 
Miami Herald (m).. 0.6... eae 64,745 


Milwaukee Journal (e)..... 6... 
Milwaukee Sentinal (m)........ 
Mobley Star Tribune ale 

Nashville Banner (e) . 
Nashville Tennessean (m). : 
Newark Star-Ledger (m) . 





Sunday 


233,511 
137,897 


“469,046 
189,140 
595,625 


200,183 


1,165,605 
308,545 


$42,682 
147,929 


67,651 
366,626 
476,004 
345,932 

84,778 
233,509 


393,427 


218,919 
~ 402,417 


$96,181 


249,473 
661,037 


(m) morning: (@) evening; aie Prtladetagee + 3 months. 


Newspaper Dally 
New Haven Register (e)........ 90,534 
New Haven Journal-Courier (m) . *37,657 
New Orleans Times-Picayune/ 

States-Item (m&e). 22. ....65. *278,888 
New York News (m)....... sae 1,890,955 
New York Post (m&e)......... "901,313 
New York Times (mM)... +... eee *1,013.211 
Norfolk Ledger-Star y) Cee as es wi 7 377, 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (m). 0... . 141,370 
Oakland Tribune (e)......... ‘ "450,336 
Omaha World-Herald (m&e)..... 221,919 
Orange Co. os ) Register (mé&e) . *285,821 
Orlando Sentinel (m&e). ....... "245,194 


Peoria Journal Star (m&e) ...... 100,987 
























Philadelphia Inquirer m oe nase *519,621 
’ Philadelphia News (@) . AY "284,253 
Phoenix Gazette (e).. ep 
Phoenix Republic (m) . ha 5,677 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette {m). "174,982 
Pittsburgh Press (@) .......... "247,784 
Po |, Me. Press-Herald (m) . 58,682 
Portland ‘Oreg jonian (m&e) .. 2. "309,395 
Providence Bulletin @). siete vont "125,321 
Providence Journal (mM)... ..... "84,866 
Raleigh News & Observer (m). . $135,187 
Raleigh Times (@-) «6... eee ens $85,141 
Richmond News Leader (e)...... 113,619 
Richmond Times atch (m) . 140,217 
Rochester thea eld ye le (om) « “129,317 
Rochester Times-Union (e) . # *101,583 
Sacramento Bee (m) . . . 230,160 
Sacramento Union (m) ..... 102,317 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat {m) . *201,418 
St.Louis Post-Dispatch (6) . 3) 
St. Paul Dispatch (e)....... *86,271 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (m)..... « *411,732 
St. Petersburg Independent (e). . 38,085 
St. Miata Times (m)....... 287,700 
Salt Lake City Tribune (m)...... . 110,274 
San Diego Union (m),. 2... 4. Are 306 
San ae Tribune (6)... oss 22,59 
San Francisco Examiner (6)... . . 151,758 
San Francisco Chronicle (m)..... 554,979 
San Jose Mercury/News (m).....  °259,059 
Sarasota Herald-Tribune (m) . 119,276 
Seattle Post-intelligencer im). *196,996 
Seattle Times (e).... . 844 
snevere Times ( ee 77,148 
Sioux City Journal (m)..... 55,0 
South Bend Tribune (e) . at 100,165 
Spokane Chronicle (6)... ...... 47,046 
Spokane Spokesman-Review (m, 5 81,858 
Springtl, il State Journal- egister ee 
Springfield, Mass. Union abe Sate : 70,957 
Springfield, Mass. News (@)..... - 3,882 
Syracuse Herald-Journal ay 103,598 
Syracuse Post-Standard (m) . 730 
Tacoma News Tribune (e) 106,499 
Tampa Tribune (m&e) 225,748 
Toledo Blade & Seis 163,194 
ucson Daily Star (m) 80,384 
Tulsa Ti (8). R $79,188 
Tulsa World (M).... - ee  ee +136,592 
USA Today (m). 0. ee ee ey 1,162,606 - 
Wall St. eurnal (mm) (total) o. . . "1,990,025 
, D.C, Post(m) 2... 6. 771,253 


Waterloo-Cadar le 
Courier r (2) 


Winston-Salem Sentinel (- 
Worcester Brod math pie 


Worcester G @ 
Youngstown Vindicator ) . 





Sunday 
139,766 


343,421 


“1,778,676 


1,623,562 
4224,453 
156,944 
, 283,708 
326,038 


078 
415,053 
1,014,837 
$499,917 
594,025 
408,126 


$179,032 
234,993 
252,443 
263,763 
101,182 
182/808 
495,111 
244,914 


370,283 
132,107 
$868,285 


717,426 
309,527 — 
440,961 


477,307 
= 109,705 


48,456 
124,125 | 


199,877 


71,760 


231,731 
117,547 
219072 
150,059 


$233,611 


1,065,782 


48,456 
181,184 


190,582 


98,509 


$126,115 
$151,653 
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Circulation of Leading U.S. Magazines 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations' FAS-FAX Report 


olor ecaagg exclusive of groups and comics. Based on total average paid circulation during the 6 months prior to 
‘ aaa 


Circulation Magazine Circulation 
1,300,887 TheHomeowner,..... 660,549 
1,264,710 Gaemeg i... sis enn ‘ 660,028 


Circulation 
17,866,798 






rterly), 
1,218,742 Flower ae, ena 637,054 
1,211,080 Catholic Digest....... 620,530 
1,066,181 Colonial Homes . pate 607,389 
1,022,064 hs ol PN ROR a, 606,041 








Selected Canadian Daily Newspaper Circulation 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations’ FAS-FAX Report; average paid circulation for 6 months ending Mar, 31, 1985. 


Daily Saturday Newspaper Dally Saturday 
"72,253 62,0568 ee ee Post A 





i788 147292 Saint John T areany ig np 33,365 64,654 
; e2 in ni SK) f 
fas aaa 105,534 Saint John Tinos Globe (6 ie im) 2 

56,589 Sudbury Star(e)......... 
144,091 _ Sydney: Cape “ee Post (e) . 

sie rece serene te 

0 eat A 
201,721 ey 0 Sun Wy 486,698 
20886 987288 Vancouver Proves im)... 202/841 
i ver ry Few, , 

"189,448 240,826 Vancouver Sun(e)........ iam Bris 

43,976 49,467 Windsor Star(e)....... iho | 66,489 

06, fy iste Free Press () 246,530 
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Average Television Viewing Time 
Source: A.C. Nielsen estimates, Nov. 1984 (hours: minutes, per week) 
Total Mon.-Fri. Mon.-Fri. Mon.-Fri. 
10am- 4:30pm- “Sun. Sat. 11:30pm- 
m 7 8-1 Kg 7am-1 tam 
Avg, all persons 30:38 4; 4:38 8: : 1:05 
Women Total 18+ 35:19 6:38 5:08 10:30 :40 1:20 
18-24 27:28 5:55 3:43 7:30 :40 4:16 
55+ 42:07 8:21 7:10 12:06 53 1:53 
Men Total 18+ 29:04 2:53 3:59 9:02 50 1:23. 
18-24 19:46 2:32 2:32 5:20 126 1:13 
55+ 37:11 4:31 6:10 11:00 54 1:26 
Teens Female 21:37 2:30 4:23 7:04 1:14 18 
Male 23:19 1:38 _ 3:59 8:02 1:20 730 
Children 2-5 28:20 7:03 4:52 4:16 2:14 207 
6-11 26:34 2:56 5:22 6:40 2:29 208 
America’s Favorite Television Programs 
Source: A.C. Nielsen 
; (Percent of TV Households and Persons in TV households) 
Network Programs (November 1984) Tv 
; House- Chil- 
‘ holds Women Men Teens dren 
(Nielsen Average Audience Estimates) 
TV Alvin & The . 
House- Chil- Cl Ks ee B 
holds Women Men Teens dren Smurts Il 21.1 
Muppet Babies ; 18.2 
Dallas 25.6 23.0 13.6 Kidd Video 15.0 
aby 24.6 22.7 14.5 . Turbo Teen 14,7 
Minutes 23.9 18.1 17.6 Smurfs! : 14.5 
NBC Monda' Dungeons & ; < 
Night Movi 23.0 195 126 17.3 Dragons 14.4 
Simon& Simon 20.9 16.8 128 } 
A Team 206 153 15.2 H 
Falcon Crest 205 186 
Aint Ye 20.1 155 165 204 162 ted * 
feds ov! X : . ’ ; Syndicated Programs . 1984) 
Bill Cosby Show 20.1 17.5 227 18.5 Nox 
Fissal Pl 184 138 13.4 
im, Pl. le A sf - S 
Knots Landing 18.9 17.0 : Sven Keim toe Total Ui 
NBC Sunday 
# nt nove 188 . 15.6 TV. 
lurder, house- Chil- 
Wrote 186 16.0 Hokie: Wornen ; 
race ies 184 15.6 216 17.3 - bea icles. 
Wheel of Fortune 16.4 138 99 67 7.0 
Game 2-NBC 16.1 M*A*S*H 10.0; ° (68 6708820 eae 
NiNight Footbal 18.3 vere 
Hi act He een 60 48 108 90 
lues ; Tonight 8.7 66 51. 393° 425 
CBS NFL Foot- ; Family Feud 8.4 68 47 3.6 3.5 
ball Game 1 14.2 PM Magazine 8.2 61 §0,. 33 28 
CBS NFL Foot- : Hee Haw 79 6.0 56 24 3.2 
-_ ball-Game 2 13.6 People’s Court > 7.8 60. 447.00. 7a 
Hardcastle and Jeffersons eS 53 38 76-2 64 
McCormick 13.6 12.2 Diffrent Strokes 7.6 41 28 113 1s 
Fall Guy 12.7 Fight Back 7.6 56 47 . 34 
Diff'rent Strokes- 7.0 57 3.4 28 Ae 
Sat . 19.0 19.5 Benson 7.0 47° 35° =62 
TV Bloopers & Dance Fever 6.6 49. 35 49 - 54 
Prac. Jokes 18.3 Name ThatTune 6.5 53. Saeaee 
Gimme A Break : 17.5 183 Solid Gold Orig. 6.2 44 35 66 
Vv 163 17.9 Taxi 6.0 8.7 32 3.4 
Knight Rider 2 15.7. 242 2 Close for 
Facts Of Life 14.8 Comfort 6.0 42 34 49 42 
Cheers > 14.2 Barney Miller 5.9 39 36 25 a 
Ife your Move on phi Phil Donahue 6.9) 46°" 250 
i el gig Markets. 


Smurfs Ill 23.9 *Programs that cleared in 20+ 
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Network TV Program Ratings 
Source; A. C. Nielsen, November, 1984 
. Tv sioner Audience Composition (thousands) 
ating 0. 
eb ae or % en) Men Get) Women (18+) Teens 12-17 Children 2-11 
oday (7:30-8: 44 Pf 1,770 2,67 80 440 
i (7:30-8; 3.5 2,970 1,270 1,750 60 50 
Good Morning Am. 
(7:30-8:00) 5.0 4,250 1,530 3,400 160 480 
aare 
Soaps) 6.1 5,160 1,190 4,660 310 530 
oe cicination hu 5,0 4,260 1,300 3,360 150 670 
All 10am-4:30pm 4.5 3,860 1,180 3,090 160 540 
Inforrnational 11,9 10,080 6,090 7,690 620 1,050 
General Drama 17.4 14,810 7,430 13,480 1,530 1,460 
Susp. & M 14.6 12,370 7,570 9,940 1,480 1,640 
Sit. Ci 15.0 12,770 6,370 10,630 2,300 3,040 
Feature Film 17.7 5,000 9,330 12,560 2,770 2,630 
All 7-11pm Regular 16.2 13,720 8,170 11,210 2,010 2,310 
All-time Top Television Programs 
Source: A.C. Nielsen estimates 
Net- House- Net- House- 
Program Date work holds Program Date work holds 
M*A*S*H Special 2/28/83 CBS 50,150,000 Super Bowl XV 1/25/81 NBC 34,540,000 
Dallas 11/21/80 .CBS 41,470,000 Super Bowl Xil 1/16/78 CBS 34,410,000 
Super Bowl XVII 1/30/83 NBC 40,480,000 Winds of War 2/13/83 ABC 34,150,000 
Super Bowl XVI 1/24/82 CBS 40,020,000 Gone With The Wind 11/7/76 NBC 960,000 
Super Bowl XIX 1/20/85 ABC 39,390,000 Gone With The Wind 11/8/76 NBC 33,750,000 
XVIli 1/22/84 CBS 38,800,000 Winds of War 2/7/83 ABC 33,490,000 
The Day After 11/20/83 ABC 38,550,000 Thorn Birds 3/27/83 ABC oa 900, 000 
oots 1/30/77 ABC 380,000 Roots 1/28/77 ABC 32,680, 000 
Thorn Birds 3/29/83 ABC 365,990,000 Winds of War 2/6/83 ABC oy 570,000 
Thorn Birds ~ 3/30/83 ABC 365,900,000 Roots 1/27/77 ABC 32,540, 000 
Thorn Birds 3/28/83. ABC 35,400,000 Winds of War 2/8/83 ABC 32,490,000 
Super Bowl XIV 1/20/80 CBS 35,330,000 Winds of War 2/8/83 ABC 32,240,000 
core Bowl Xill 1/21/79 NBC 36,090,000 Roots 1/25/77 ABC 31,900,000 
CBS NFC } World Series Garne 7 = 10/20/82 NBC 31,820,000 
Cc Game 1/10/82 CBS 34,960,000 Awards 4/11/83 ABC 31,650,000 
Super Bowl XI } 1/9/77 NBC 31,610,000 
U.S. Television Sets and Stations Received 
Number of Stations Stations Receivable 
Piscine astone chien. 1, 1985; (FCC, Jan. 1, 1985) agape Sept. 1984) 

‘otal TV homes 530, ; TV homes receiving: 
(98% of U.S. homes own Commercial... .. 862 bee ate aia st 4 
DIOR ONG Vim et Sr tothe oy. eee ERR PRY Nite RT | 4 Be aT aly 4 

Homes with: 8 A Dee a acts 7 
Color TV sets 77,700,000 91% Educational... .. 287 Tete sada Cis ane 10 
B&W only 8,490,000 10 be eRe | hewstay ohn 11 
2 or more sets 48,200,000 57 tera A 12 

_ _ One set 38,200,000 45 Total So's a » +» 1,149 AOier Co athe hs 10 
Cable (Feb. 1985) 38,018,100 44.6 ; 1 i RR Chae 42% 
Total TV Households—84.9 million, 18 4+- women--88,570; 18-4 men—79,860; teens 12-17 21,070; children 2-11 32,870 
Television Network Addresses and Phone Numbers 
4 Ameriosn National Bi Co 
Broadcasting Company (NBC) roadcasting Company pero 
of Americas 80 Rockefeller Plaza New York, NY 10021 
“How Yo Nv 10018 pov eey Ape de (212) 734-1000 
“iil babe en Pubile Broadoasting Service (PBS) 
RA 
Westinghouse Broadcasting : , 
hohing Canadian Broadcasting Corp. (CI 
St. od Park ve ao Bronson Ave, pes 
York, NY 10019 New York, i 10016 a, Ontario, Canada K1G 35 
4 (212) 883-6 era 3) 724-4200 
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Symphony Orchestras of the U.S. 
Source: American Symphony Orchestra League (as of Deo, 1984) 
Classifications are based on annual incomes or budgets of orchestras. 
Major Symphony Orchestras Principal Conductor Regional Orchestras 
=. - 
Atlanta Symphony......... Robert Shaw Charlotte Symphony 
Baltimore Symphony ....... David Zinman Colorado ypc! Symphon' 
Boston Symphony .. Seiji Ozawa Columbus Symphony . 
Buffalo Philharmonic. : Julius Rude! Dayton Philharmonic . 
Chicago Po Sir G Soltl Florida Orchestra (Ti ) | 
Cincinnati ymphony Michael Florida et re (0 ) | 
Cleveland Orchestra eer ai Dohnanyi Fort Wor ymphony | 
i eb Samia e bove Eduardo Mal Grand R ve | 
Denver Symphony. ........ Gaetano Popaoge Hartford sya | 
Detroit Symphony. ........ Michael Krajewski Honolulu Symphony Johanos | 
Houston Symphony... ..... Sergiu Comissiona Jacksonville Soy | 
Indianapolis Symphony... .. . John Nelson Long Beach Symp Murry SI | 
Los Angeles Philharmonic . Andre Previn Los Angeles tn Orchestra Gerard Schwarz | 
Milwaukee Symphony. ...... Lukas Foss Louisville Orchestra. ....-.. Lawrence L. Smith | 
i eit Orchestra (Minneapo- Memphis Symphony as SR ee Alan Balter 
fice spears ces Scant SU ep roel a paste pal 1 Bi mee ploy ly 
ational Symphony Vv ropovl yeti ymphony...... urry Sidlin 
New Orleans — Philharmonic- : New. Jorsoy Sraphony ere George Manahan 
Symphony ook. sich dennis Dean Angeles New Mexico y {Albu- 
New York Philharmonic... .. . Zubin Mehta OR) 40/67 Riley he ge vacant | 
Oregon Symphony (Portland) .. James DePreist North Hina ovina (Ra- | 
Philadelphia Orchestra... ... Riccardo Muti leigh) tie 60 0 bynes ean ele Gerhardt Zimmerman 
Pittsburgh Symphony . Lorin Maazel Oakland Symphony. ....... Richard Buckley | 
Rochester P} iiharmonic. David Zinman Oklahoma Symphony (Oklahoma | 
St. Louis Symphony. . . Leonard Slatkin CIN): 6. dnd oh eveneib rr aernear Luis Herrera dela Fuente 
St. Paul Chamber Orchestra . Pinchas Zukerman Seledenk etd Rie Aas a Bruce Hangen | 
San Antonio Symphony... ... Lawrence Leighton Smith Lo oe on ee Theo Alcantara 
Diego Symphony. ...... David Atherton Puerto Ri Symphony (San- 
San Francisco Symphony Edo de Waart RGA) ec. «Ge Tad seer atone John Barnett 
Seattle Symphony......... Gerard Schwarz Richmond Symphon: Jacques 
racuse Symphony ....... Christopher Keene Sacramento Syren Carter Nice 
Utah Symphony»... 2... 6. Joseph Silverstein z ang ike Soares Sia ve 
Regional Orchestras Principal Conductor Shringtl donne Fenrtic 
rte Symphony (Birming- Tol i ale Yuval Zaliouk 
A n Sym noha Ae Sh Onn Rmceteee Viana Symphon (Norfolk) ; " Blonard Willams 
Sel ym! in Maucer lo 
oa eee Sung Kwak Wichita Symphony + «sass Michael Palmer 
Metropolitan Orchestras 
Akron Symphony OH Flint Symphony MI Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Albany Symphony NY Florida ber Orchestra FL Philharmonic PA 
Amarillo Symphony TX Florida West Coast Spee. FL Ohio Chamber Orchestra OH 
American Composers Orchestra NY Fort Wayne Philharmonic IN Orange County Pacific Symphony CA 
Anchorage Symphony AK Fresno Philharmonic CA Orchestra da Camera NY 
Arkansas Symphony AR Glendale Symphony CA. Pasadena bag Fed CA ‘ 
B.C. Pops, Inc. NY Greensboro Symphony NC Philharmonia | 
Baton Symphony LA Handel and Hayden Society MA Portland Sympncay ME ; 
. Binghampton Symphony & Choral Harrisburg Sym aphiey PA Queens Symphony NY 
NY Houston Pops Regina iy bree SK ; 
Boise Philharmonic ID Hudson Valley Philharmonic NY Rhode Island Philharmonic RI 
Brevard Symphony FL Illinois (Orchestra of) IL - Rochester Symphony MN | 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Sou shoa uh Jackson Symphony MS Saginaw Symphony MI i 
Cabrillo Music Festival CA Kalamazoo Symphony MI Santa Barbara Sym: CA . 
Canton Symphony OH Knoxville Symphony TN. Santa Rosa Symphony 
Cedar Rapids Symphony IA Lake Forest Symphony IL Sa’ Symphony GA ) 
Charleston Symphony SC Lansing Symphony MI Shreveport Symphony LA 
Charleston Symphony WV Lexington Philharmonic KY South Bend Symphony IN 
Chattanooga Symphony TN Lincoln Symphony NE South Dakota Symphony SD 
Chautauqua Symphony NY Little Orchestra Society of New York Stockton Symphony CA 
Colorado Music Festival CO NY Tacoma Sym} WA 
Concerto Soloists of Philadelphia PA Lubbock Symphony TX Tri-City Symphony IA 
Corpus Christi Symphony TX Madison Symphony WI Tucson Symphony wy 
Delaware Symphony DE Marin Symphony CA Vermont Sym pp mew lg 
Des Moines Symphony IA Miami Symphony (Greater) FL ie Specs (County Symphony a 
Duluth-Superior Symphmay MN Midland-Odessa Symphony & Chorale 
_ Eastern Philharmonic NC TX WhestingSmpbony WY WV 
El Paso Symphony TX Monterey County eres CA White 
Erie Philharmonic PA Music of the ue Winston-Salem Sy pees NC 
Eugene Sym; hony OR New England (Chamber Orchestra of) Y Chamber S Oey OF 
Evansville Phi onic IN CT. : Youngstown 
- Fairfax Symphony VA. New Hampshire Symphony NH . 



























Anchorage Civic Opera; Elvera Yoth, art. dir. 
_ Arizona Opera Co. (Tucson); Glynn Ross, gen, dir. 
- Long ap Civic Light Opera (Calif.); Harvey Waggoner, 
exec, dir. : 
Los Angeles Opera Theater; Henry Hort, art. dir. 
San Diego Civic Light Opera; Leon Drew, gen mgr. 
San Diego Opera Assn.; lan Campbell, gen. mgr. 
San Francisco Opera; Terence McEwen, gen. dir. 
San Francisco Opera Center; Christine Bullin, mgr. 
= ie Opera Theater (San Francisco); Terence McEwen, 
gen. dir. 
ing City Opera (Denver); Daniel Rule, gen. mgr, 
O Colorado (Denver); Nathaniel Merrill, art. dir. 
Connecticut Opera (Hartford); George Osborne, gen. dir. 
‘Washington Opera (D.C.); Martin Feinstein, gen. dir. 
Greater Miami Opera Assn.; Robert Herman, gen. mgr. 
Palm Beach Opera; Anton Guadagno, art. dir. 
Hawaii Opera Theatre; Bebe Freitas, art. dir. 
' Chicago Opera Theatre; Alan Stone, art. dir. 
; Opera of Chicago; Ardis Krainik, gen. mgr, 
% Opera Co.; Robert Driver, art. dir. 
“Music Theatre of Wichita; John Holly, prod. dir. 
Moines Metro Opera; Robert Larsen, art. dir. 
oA Opera Assn. (Louisville); Thomson Smillie, gen. 


New Orleans Opera Assn.; Arthur Cosenza, gen. dir. 

Baltimore Opera Co.; Jay Holbrook, gen. mgr. 

oston Lyric Opera; John Balme, mus. dir. 

ie Company of Boston; Sarah Caldwell, art, dir. 

_ Michigan Opera Theatre (Detroit); David DiChiera, gen. 
r, 


ppacren's Theatre Co, (Minneapolis); Sarah Lawless, exec. 


Minnesota Opera Co. (St. Paul); Edward Corn, exec. prod. 
Lyric of Kansas City (Missouri); Russell Patterson, 
gen. dir. & art. dir. 3 

Opera ar of St. Louis (Missouri); Richard Gaddes, 


gen. dir, 

St. Louis Municipal Theatre; Edward Greenberg, exec. prod. 
New Jersey State Opera (Newark); Alfredo Silipigni, art. dir. 
Santa Fe Opera (New Mexico); John Crosby; gen. dir. 
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Source: Central Opera Service, New York, N.Y.; Apr. 1985 
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Lake George Opera Festival (Glens Falls, N.Y.); Paulette 
Haupt-Nolen, gen. dir. i 

Artpark/Natural Heritage Trust (Lewiston, N.Y.); Joanne 
Allison, exec. dir. 8 


- Syracuse Opera; Robert Diver, gen. dir. 


Light Opera of Manhattan; Judith O'Sullivan, gen. mgr. 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. (New York City); Bruce Craw- 
ford, gen. mgr. “ 
New York City Opera; Beverly Sills, gen. dir. 
New York City Opera Natl. Co.; Nancy Kelly, adm. 
risa Opera Assn. (No, Carolina); Bruce Chalmers, gen. 
r. 


Cincinnati Opera Assn.; James deBlasis, gen. mgr. 

Cleveland Opera; David Bamberger, gen. mgr. & art. dir. 

Lyric Lora of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City); Clyde Rader, 
mng. dir. 

Tulsa Opera (Oklahoma); Edward Purrington, gen. dir. 

Portland Opera Assn. (Oregon); Robert Bailey, exec. dir. 

Opera Semteny of Philadelphia; Margaret Anne Everitt, 
gen. dir. 

Pittsburgh Opera Co.; Tito Capobiano, gen. dir. 

Spoleto Festival USA (Charleston, So. Carolina); Philip Se- 
mark, gen. mgr. 

Dallas Opera; Plato Karayanis, gen. dir. 

Fort Worth Opera; Dwight Bowes, gen. dir. 

Houston Grand Opera Assn.; R. David Gockley, gen. dir. 

Texas Theater (Houston); M, Jane Weaver, gen. mgr. 

Theatre Under the Stars (Houston); Ange Finn, gen. mgr. 

Pioneer ee Theatre (Salt Lake City); Keith Engar, 
exec. dir. 

Utah 2 2 Company (Salt Lake City); Glade Peterson, 
gen. dir. 

Virginia Opera (Norfolk); Peter Mark, gen. dir. 

Seattle Opera Assn.; Speight Jenkins, gen. dir. 


Florentine Opera of Milwaukee; John Gage, gen. mgr. 


Calgary Opera Assn.; Brian Hanson, gen. mgr. 


‘Edmonton Opera Assn.; Robert Hallanan, mgr. 


Vahcouver Opera; Brian McMaster, art. dir. 

Manitoba Opera Assn.; Irving Guttman, art. dir. 
Canadian Opera Co. (Toronto); Lotfi Mansouri, gen. dir. 
L’Opera de Montreal; Jean-Paul Jeannotte, art. dir. 


Miss America Winners 
1921 Margaret Gorman, Washington, D.C. 41958 Marilyn Van Derbur, Denver, Colorado 
1922-23 Mary Campbell, Columbus, Ohio 1959 Mary Ann Mobley, Brandon, Mississippi 
1925 Fay Lamphier, Oakland, Califor 1961 Nanoy Fleming, M 
ae Beret ee noe bp Maria Fletcher: Ashovile, Nort Cerolina 
192 Fg Jacque! er, Sandusky, Ohio 
1933 Maron boraton, lest Haven, Connecticut 1964 Doi hau Ei Dorado, Arkansas 
1935 Henrietta Leaver, Pittsburgh, P ania. 1965 Vonda Kay Van Dyke, Phosnix, Arizona 
7 Rose Coyle, Philadelphia, 1966 Bryant, Park, Kansas 
Bette Cooper, Bertrand Isiand, Jersey — 1967 Jane Anne Jayroe, Laverne, Oklahoma 
1 Marilyn Meseke, Marion, 1968 Debra Dene Barnes, Moran, Kansas 
939 ©=—- Patricia , Detroit, y, 1969 Judith Anne Ford, Belvidere, Illinois 
4940 ‘Frances Mario , Pennsylvania 1970 Pamela Anne Eldred, Birmingham, Michigan 
1941 LaPlanche, Los Angeles, California 1971 Phyllis Ann George, Denton, Texas 
4 Dennison, Tyler, Texas 1972 Laurie Lea Schaefer, Columbus, Ohio 
943 Jean Bartel, Los , California 1973 Terry Anne Meeuwsen, DePere, Wisconsin 
1 Venus Ramey, W: , D.C, 1974 Rebecca Ann King, Denver, Colorado 
Bess New York City, N.Y. 1975 _ Shirley Cothran, Fort Worth, Texas 
Marilyn Los California -1976 _ Tawney Elaine Godin, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Barbara Walker, , Tennessee 1977 yaa Rare spy th aegl Edina, Minnesota 
' BeBe Shopp, Minnesota 1978 lerkins, Columbus, Ohio _ 
1949 Jacque Mercer, Arizona + Lbs Ky Baker, Galax, Virginia 
1951 Yolande Betbeze, Mobile, Alabama 1 Prewitt, Mississippi 
1952 Coleen Kay Hutchins, Salt Lake City, Utah 4981 Susan Powell, Elk City, Oklahoma 
1954 ay ania 1968 Mattott ' 
1954 ; iv , 
198 fe leomnobien: Sh atta 1984_ Williams, Milwood, New York* 
«+1956 Sharon 1, > Charles, Mays Landing, New Jersey 
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50 Leading U.S. Advertisers, 1983 Ks 


Source: Advertising Age, Sept. 14, 1984; copyright © Crain Communications Inc. 1984. 


US. US. 
Ad US. Ads : Ad US. Ads 
Costs Sales as % Costs Sales as 
Rank Company (000) (000) sales Rank Company | (000) (000) sales 
Electronics 15 Unilever U.S. Inc... « 324,866 ~ 2,808,000 12.2 
29 RCACop......... $212,300 $8,010,000 27 24 Colgate-PalmoliveCo... 268,000 2,200,000 122 
Sexe ae ane con in 
aE Ce : pity 42 PepsiCoinc........ 356,400 6,714,000 
Automobiles 22 Coca-ColaCo....... 282,150 4,071,400 
4 General Motors Corp... 595,129 66,160,000 09 ‘ 
2} ChysierGom. 22! «390080 SH eMzh00 208 AmetcanTAT 463,006.” 67,648,000 
See Oe cath mee ial 49 International T&T...) 134,229 — 12/430/000 


Chemicals 
45 American Cyanamid Co. 142,400 2,388,662 


2 
° 


Tobacco’ - 
5 Rd. Pesorate Kanara 593,350 10,769,000 ~ 


5. 
Communications, Entertainment 6 Philip Morris ....... 527,482 9,303, 5.7 
25 Warmer Communications 251,050 2,715,940 9.2 AS Batis aa chee 146,076 6,064,000 24 
BO CBS nigh aces ib tives 167,711 3,900,000 4.3 48 Loews Corp... ..... 135,115 §,260,075 26 
Food Tolletries, Cosmetics, 

3 OMe mace x hae bs NA NA 13 Warner Lambert Co... . 545 260 4,822,000 8.9 
10 General Foods Corp. 386,134 6,407,500 6.0 14 American Home Products 333,485 3,482,300 9.6 
11 Nabisco Brands inc.... 367,530 3,655,600 10.1 17 Johnson & Johnson... 295,329 3,600,000 8.2 
16 McDonald’s Corp... . . 311,378 7,069,000 4.4 26 Bristol-Myers Co. .... 235,000 2,889,300 8.1 
21 Ralston Purina Co..... 285,667 3,848,600 7.4 35 GilletteCo......... 185,604 1,020,000 18.2 
23 General Mills....... 268, 6,905,300 3.0 38 Sterling es a ete 171,828 703,433 | 
30 Dart & Kraft........ 210,279 2,555,368 7.9 41 Richardson-' ~... 150,814 667,134 
81 HJ. HeinzCo....... 202,41 5,100,000 5.3 46 Chesebr Pond’s .. 141,325 1,310,242 
SA pa nieapats Lebar Peeninen He 50 Beecham Group... .. 134,126 2,800,000 

Tate wists. aha i +160, is 
37 Kellogg Co......-.. 176,307 1,560,000 11.3 Wine, Beer, Liquor 
42 Quaker Oats Co... ... 148,442 1,623,500 9.1 20 Anheuser-Busch Cos... 290,616. 6,658,500 
Retall Chains 
2 Sears, Roebuck & Co. Foyt 92,997,000 2 2 18 Mobil Corp... ...... 294,932 23,900,000 

mart Corp........ K 785, . Government... . « ; 

.C. Penney Co,..... i 36 Mattelinc.......... 179,935 840,000 21.4 
19 J.C. Penney Co, 292,451 11 ,000 5 MAGUIRE. Weslo, ek 


145,500 3,443,000 
Soaps, Cleansers 47 Eastman Kodak Co.... 141,319 6,435,000 
1 Procter&Gamble.... 773,618 9,554,000 8.1 


30 Top U.S. Advertisers: Expenditures by Type of Media 
Source; Advertising Age, Sept. 14, 1984; copyright © Crain Communications Inc., 1984. 


% of Total Dollars 
' Net. Spot 


News- General Spot Net. Out- 

Rank Company Papers magazines TV TV Radio Radio door 
1 Procter & Gamble Co. _ 52> 296 47.4 0.4 0.2 — 
2 Sears, Roebuck & Co. — 46 31.2 19.8 07 1.5 — 

_ 3 Beatrice Cos. 2.9 7.3 mG 14,7 _ _— 0.7 
4 General Motors Corp. 14.9 15.0 _ 33.8 49 1.6 07 
5 RJ. Reynolds Industries 18.9 26.1 6.7 —_ _ _— 15.0 
6 Phill rris Inc. 12.4 26.6 9.6 24.3 4.3 _ 10.5 
¢ Mourrain a Touma 88 2 8H be RS 
; erican ne & Te i : : - 
9 KMart Corp. _ 2.7 2.5 5.9 12 _ — 
10 General Foods Corp, 1.0 8.6 18.9 44,0 06 . 04 — 
11. Nabisco Brands ~ 1.6 2.5 6.0 22.3 _ 1.3 _ 
12 PepsiCo Inc, ng 11 34.2 20.8 4.0 _ 0.5 
18 Warner-Lambert Co, 0.4 2.1 11.5 21.7 0.5 2.3 _ 
14 American Home Products Corp. 0.5 6.4 9.6 48.4 0.6 0.2 —_— 
15 Unilever U.S. 15 4.0 17.2 34.0 _ _- —_ 
16 McDonald’s Corp. _ — £337 26.0 0.7 _ 1.4 
17 Johnson & Johnson 0.7 79 3.1 44.5 — ~ O05 _- 
18 Mobil Corp. aw 1.3 74 24 0.8 _ —_ 
19 J.C.PenneyCo. ~ — 3.7 62 . 109 = — = 
20 Anheuser-Busch Cos. 1.4 3.8 20.4 40,1 14.0 2.4 1.4 
21 Ralston Purina Co. 1.1 5.1 12.5 33.0 3.1 _— _ 
22 Coca-Cola Co. 24 3.0 25.0 34.0 29 _ 1.2 
23 General Mills zi 9.5 42.0 37.3 2.3 08 _- 
24 Colgate-Palmolive Co, 0.6 3.2 11.0 22.4 15 _ _ 
25 Warner Communications 6.3 10.2 11,0 33.6 0.9 _ — 
26 Bristol-Myers Co. 0.6 12.1 4.3 51.5 08 0.7 _ 
27 Chrysler Corp. 13.8 - 19.5 8.1 36.6 te 1.2 fad 
28 U.S. Government 2.3: 114 7A 13.1 --25 41 0.6 
29 RCACorp. 14.9 16.6 49 11.4 we) 1.6 _ 
30 Dart & Kraft 3.4 16.8 0.2 41.6 0.9 1.5 _- 


ae 














NOTED PERSONALITIES 


Widely Known Americans of the Present 


4 Statesmen, authors of nonfiction, military men, and other prominent persons not listed in other Latoota. 





oe 


i Balle Now Mon i. ni a) 


Carl ebay e ‘Ok i 
Buzz” (Glen Ridge, N.J.) 


» asonh W. oe (Avon, Conn.) 
, Roone Leal A Hills, N.Y.) 
4 , William L. (Fremont, Neb.) 
} Jack Long Beach, Cal.) 
, Neil lapakoneta, Oh.) 
. Lee (Wal , Mass. 


Howar (Huntsville, Tenn.) 
James A. (Houston, Tex.) 
Russell (Loud 


‘(Ft 

De ae (arditore, Pa} 
ce (Dauton, Oh.) 
Julian (Nashville, Tenn, 


, Frank (Gary, ind.) © 
, Daniel (Atlanta, on 


Tom (Webster, S. 
, Edmund G, Jr, (sen Franco, , Call.) 
i , Helen Gurley le Ark.) 


, Warren (St. Paul, Minn.) 

‘Arthur F. (Stanislaw, Aust.) 

, George (Milton, Mass.) 

, Robert (N. wikeebore N.C.) 
Now York, NY.) 


i liarn J. (Queens, N.Y.) 
‘Chane ellor, John (Chicago, III.) 
i Cesar cna, Cl 





Birthdate 


8/11/08 
7/24/20 
5/10/08 
1/20/30 
10/11/10 
7/8/31 


7/14/13 
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Name (Birthplace) 


Fraser, Douglas A. (GI gow, Scotland) 
Friedan, Betty (Peoria, Ill. 

Friedman, Milton (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Fulbright, J. William (Sumner, Mo.) 
Galbraith, John Psd li Can.) 
George, Phils (Denton 


, Allen coon 0 NuJ.) 
Glenn, John ogeigh Oh,) 
Goldberg, Arthur J. (C! 0, Ill.) 
Goldwater, Nd M. (Phoenix, sa 
Goodman, Ellen (Ni oy 
Graham, ly (Charlotte, N.C.) 
Graham, Ka' (New York, N.Y. ) 
Greenspan, Alan (New York, N. Y.) 
Gumble, Bryant pd Orleans, fost 
lexander 


Halg, Philadel 

Hammar, Armand (New York, N. NY) 

Harriman, W. Averell (New York, N.Y.) 

Hart, Gary (Ottawa, Kan.) 

Hartman, David (Pawtucket, Ril.) 

Hatch, Orrin (Homestead, pi 

Hatfieid, Mark O. genta; Ore.) 
Hawkins, Paula (Salt Lake Clty, Ut.) 

Heckler, Margaret M. (Flushing, N.Y.) 

Hefner, Hugh (Chicago, ‘A 

Heller, Walter (Buffalo, N.Y. 

cele Jesse (Monroe, N.C.) 
ee Lenore (Now York, N.Y, ae 

grt 1b crac yracuse, N.Y.) 


i Gonald P (poriand, 
Hodel, nald P. ‘porn, on 
Hees Ernest (Char 
lacocca, Lee A. (Allentown, Pa.) 
Inouye, Danie! (Honolulu, Ha.) 
Jackson, Jesse (Greenville, N.C, 
Javits, Jacob K. act Mo N.Y. 


Jennings, Pi eye 
Johnson, ead Bd arc ex.) 
a Barbara (Houston, Tex.) 
Kael, Pauline (Petaluma, Cali) 
Kemp, Jack (Los Ange! We Gal) 
Kennedy, Edward M. (Brookline, Mass.) 
Kennedy, Rose (Boston, Mass.) 
ae Walter (Evanston, Ill.) 
Kran Coretta (Mes: Mart Man pnieg. Ala.) 
Kirkland, pene ‘tg pub 

Jeane (ucen, Okie) 


ae uerth, German 
Klein, Sat inion York 'NY,) f 
ard |, sat York, N.Y.) 


Lindbe: ag FL eens 
in he ine Morrow 

Ri ‘Shri 
Led; Clare Sate ten arc NY) 
Manchester, William (Attleboro, Mass.) 
Mansfield, Mike (New York, N. Y,) 
Marshall, Thurgood (Baltimore, we) 


, Eugene (Wai 
McGovern, ee ee ean, SD. ) 
McNamara, Robert Ser eran Cal.) 
Meese, Edwin 


Nizer, ‘London, 
Norton, Eleanor Holmes (Washington, D.C.) , 


Nunn, Sam (Perry, Ga.) 


Birthdate 


12/18/16 
2/4/21 
7/31/12 
4/9/05 
10/15/08 
6/25/49 
1/31/41 
8/16/30 
6/3/21 


3/12/22 


* 
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Name (Birthplace) fi Birthdate Name (Birthplace) Birthdate 
O’Gonnor, Sandra Day (nr. Duncan, Ariz.) 3/26/30 pated pit ‘et Chase Ceonrege. Me.) 12/14/97 
baat! David se Awe! , Eng.) 6/23/11 Benjamin (New Haven, Conn.) §/2/03 
f assis, Jacque! ne (Southampton NY.) 7/28/29 Shon Leslie ret Mass.) 12/16/41 
ON Tomas ear jeep. ical ceeian cae enone rn) “18/80 
A Fi River, 
Pauley, Jane (Indianapolis, Ind.) 10/31/50 Steinem, Gloria (To! eas ont 3/25/34 
Pauling, Linus (Portland, Ore.) 2/28/01 Stennis, John (Kamper hy iss.) 8/3/01 
Peale, Norman Vincent (Bowersville, Oh.) 5/31/98 Stevens, John Paul (Chicago, Ill.) 4/20/20 
Pepper, Claude (Dudleyville, Ala.) 9/8/00" Stockman, David (Ft. Hood, Tex.) 11/10/46 
Porter, Sylvia Sear N.Y.) 6/18/13 Sulzberger, Arthur Ochs (New York, N.Y.) 2/5/; 
Powell, Lewis F. (Suffolk, Va.) 9/19/07 Taft, Robert Jr. (Cincinnati, Oh.) 2/26/17 
Proxmire, William (Lake Forest, Ill.) WAI/I5 Terkel, Studs (New York, N. fe 2 5/16/12 
Quinn, Jane Bryant (Niagara Falls, N.Y.) 2/5/39 Thomas, Helen (Winchester, Ky.) 8/4/20 
Rather, Dan (Wharton, Tex.) 10/31/31 Thurmond, J. Strom (Edgefield, .C.) 12/5/02 
Fone ae een peor) N.Y.) nee Tinker, Grant (Stamford, Conn.) 1/11/26 
R Tower, John (Houston, Tex. 9/29/; 
Reasoner, ee (Dakota City, la.) 4/17/23 Trillin, Calvin Wiaheset City, ho, Treas 
Regan, Donald T. (Cambridge, Mass.) 12/21/18 Truman, Margaret (Independence, Mo.) 2/17/24 
Rehnauist, William (Milwaukee, Wis.) 10/1/24 Trump, Donald (New York, N.Y.) 1946 
Reston, James (Clydebank, Scotland) 11/3/09 Tuchman, Barbara (New York, NY, ) 1/30/12 
Richardson, Elliot L. (Boston, ie 7/20/20 Tumer Te Ted od (Cincinnat, Oh.) 4938 
ae ei en reat gear Udall, Morris K. (St. Johns, Ariz.) 6/15/22 
Fipberta: bal (irs Ade Oxia, 1/24/18 Usborrotn, Petr (Cieago, i) S207. 
Van Buren, Abigail (Sioux City, la. 7/4/18 
Rockefeller, David (New York, N. 6/12/15 Vance, Cyrus R. (Clarksbu WA Va) 3/27/17 
Rockefeller, John D. 4th “Jay” Ney York, N.Y.) 6/18/37 Vanderbilt, Gloria (New Yo! 2/20/24 
Rockefeller, Laurance S. (New York, N.Y.) 5/26/10 Veeck, Bill (Chicago, ill. 2/9/14 
Foe Fee erty 1547798 Volcker, Paul A. ( (Cape oe Nu) 9/5/ 
Fuckelghaus. Wiliam D. (indianapolis, ind.) 7/24/32 Wallace, George (Clio, Ala.) 8/25/19 
Wallace, Mike (Brookline, Mass.) 5/9/18. 
Bbsk: Doan (Cherokee Co., Ga) 2/9/09 alters, Barbara (Boston, Mass.) 9/25/31 
Safer, Morley (Toronto, Ontario) 11/8/31 Warh I, hi Pittsburgh, P 
Safire, William (New York, N.Y.) 12/17/29 Washinoton Herola (Cha 28 Hy bnigiae 
Salk Jonas (New York NV) 10/28/14 Walt. James. (us, Wyo) 1/81/38 
Salk, Lee (New York, N.Y. 12/27/26 er, ( Lo 0.) 3/6/24 
Sawyer, Diane (Glasg iow, Ky.) 12/22/45 Weicker, Lowell (Paris, France) 5/16/31 
Schlafly, Phyllis (St. Louis, Mo.) 8/15/24 Weinberger, Caspar (San Francisco, ree 8/18/17 
Selecngm, Aur (Gannon) Vere) tears 
r»Patricia (Portland, » 
Schuller, Robert (Alton, la.) eo 9/16/26 White, Theodore (Boston, Mass,) 5/6/15 
Seaborg, Glenn . ishpeming, Mich.) 4/19/12 Wicker, Tom (Hamlet, N.C.) 6/18/26 
Sevareid, Eric (Veilva, N .D.) 11/26/12 Williams, Edward Bennett ‘hartford, Conn.) 5/31/20 
Shanker, Albert (New York, N.Y.) 9/14/28 Wolfe, Tom (Richmond, Va.) 3/2/31 
Shirer, William L. (Chicago, Il.) 2/23/04 Ww k, Leonard (Providence, F.1,) 2/15/11 
Shriver, R. Sargent (Westminster, Md.) 11/9/15 Woodruff, Judy (Tulsa, Okla 11/20/46 
Shultz, George P. (New York, N.Y.) 12/13/20 Woodward, Robert aie iil.) 3/26/43 
Silverstein, Shel (Chicago, ma 1932 Wright, James C. Jr. (Ft. Worth, Tex.) 12/22/22 
Smeal, Eleanor (Ashtabula, 7/30/39 Young, Andrew (New Orleans, La.) 3/12/32 
Smith, ‘Howard . (Ferriday, ta §/12/14 Young, Coleman (Tuscaloosa, Ala.) 5/24/18 
Noted Black Americans 


Names of black athletes and entertainers are not included here as they are listed elsewhere in The World Almanac. 


janizer, 


The Rev. Dr. Ralph David Abernathy, b. 1926, i 
ier- 


1957, and president, 1968, of the Southem Christian 
ship Conference. 

Crispus Attucks, c. 1723-1770, rise ee group that precipi- 
tated the “Boston Massacre,” ’Mar. 5, 177 
James Baldwin, b. 1924, author, Playwright, The 

Time, Blues for Mister Charlie, Just Above My Head. 

Benjamin Banneker, 1731-1806, inventor, astronomer, mathe- 
matician, and gazeteer; served on commission that surveyed 
and laid out Washington, D. C. 

Imamu Amiri Baraka, b. Caro Jones, 1934, poet, playwright. 
James P. Beckwourth, 1798-c, 1867, western fur-trader, scout, 
after whom Beckwourth Pass in northern California is named. 
Dr, Mary McCleod Bethune, 1875-1955, adviser to presidents 
F. D. Roosevelt and Truman; division administrator, National 
Youth Administration, 1935; ‘founder, president of Bethune- 

Cookman Col 


Henry Blair, 19th centu , obtained patents (believed the first 
issued to toa black) for & companion 1834, and for a cotton- 


planter, 1836. 
bionred Bond, b. 1940, civil rights leader first elected to the Geor- 
ee state iegisature 1965; helped found Student Nonviolent 
‘oordinating Committee. 
Edward Bouchet, 1852-1918, first black to ear a Ph.D., Yale, 
holes ata U. 5. university; first black elected to Phi Beta 


‘appa. 
Thomas Bradley, b. 1917, elected mayor of Los Ani , 1973. 
Andrew F. Brimmer, b. 4926, first black member, 1966, Federal 
- _ Reserve Board, 
Edward W. Brooke, b. “che rare y general, 1962, of Massa- 
chusetts; first black elect ate, 1967, since 19th 
century Reconstruction. 


‘Shi 


Gwendolyn Brooks, b. 1917, poet, novelist; first black to win a 
Pulitzer Prize, 1950, for Annie Allen, 
Willlam Wells Brown, Haat 2 novelist, dramatist; first 
i sed black to publish a novel 
Dr. Ralp! Bunche, 1908-1871) Wet black to, win he Nobel 
paage’ Prise, 1950; undersecretary of the UN, 1950. 
George E, Carruthers, b. 1940, ibe aap atdend the Apollo 
eas lunar surface ultraviolet camera/spectog| 
Washington Carver, 1861-1943, botanist, chemurgist, 
ere is extensive experiments in soil building and — 
coi pee jae lutionized the econoray of the South, 
charins Waddell Chestnutt, 1858-1932, author known primar- 
for his oon stories, incl The Conjure Woman. 
Chisholm, b. 1924, first black woman elected to House 
of ooanee Came tone: Brooklyn, N. Vt N. Y., 1968. 
Coun ul 6, poet; won many literary prizes. 
Lt. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis Jr dr. b. io12, We West Point, 1936, first 
black Air Force general, 1 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis. Sr., 1877-1970, first black gen- 
eral, 1940, in U. S. Army. 
William L. Dawson, 1886-1970, Illinois congressman, first black 
chairman of a major House of Representatives committee. 
Isaiah Dorman, 19th century, U. S. Army interpreter, killed with 
Custer, 1876, at Battle of the Little Big Horn, 
gg Douglas, 19 1900-1979, painter; called ae of black 
Frederick Douglass, Pe aeeee rake editor, orator, diplo- 
mat; edited the ist weekly, The ea ‘Siar in Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.; U.S. OS Se 
Dr. Charles Richard Drew, 1904-1980, p LA. in sr development 
of blood banks; director of American’ 
poe in World War Il. 


eek ia | Sioa Mears ey iee Se ict > 
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William Edward Burghardt Du Bois, 1868-1963, historian, so- 
ciologist; a founder of the National Association for the Ad- 
* vaneement of Colored People (NAACP), 1909, and founder of 
its magazine The Crisis; author, The Souls of Black Folk. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, 1872-1906, poet, novelist; won fame 
with Lyrics of Lowly Life, 1896. 
Jean Baptiste Point du Sable, c. 1750-1818, pioneer trader 
and first settler of Chicago, 1779. 
Ralph Ellison, b, 1914, novelist, winner of 1952 National Book 
Award, for /nvisible Man. 
Estevanico, explorer led Spanish expedition of 1538 into the 
American Southwest. ' 
dames Farmer, b. 1920, a founder of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, 1942; asst. secretary, Dept. of HEW, 1969. : 
Henry ©. Flipper, 1856-1940, first black to graduate, 1877, 
from West Point. 
Charles Fuller, b. 1939, Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright; A So/- 
dier's Play. 
Marcus Garvey, 1887-1940, founded Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Assn., 1911. 
Kenneth Gibson, b. 1932, elected Newark, N.J., mayor, 1970. 
Charies Gordone, b, 1925, won 1870 Pulitzer Prize in Drama, 
with No Place to Be Somebody, 
Vice Adm. Samuel L. Gravely Jr. b. 1922, first black admiral, 
1971, served in World War Il, Korea, and Vietnam; 
_ commander, Third Fleet. i 
“Alex Haley, b. 1921, Pulitzer Prize-winning author; Aoats, The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X. 
Jupiter Hammon, c. 1720-1800, poet; the first black American 
to have his works published, 1761. 
Lorraine Hansberry, 1930-1965, playwright; won N. Y. Drama 
< Critics Circle Award, 1959, with Raisin in the Sun. 
Patricia Roberts Harris, 1924-1985, U, S. ambassador to Lux- 
embourg, 1965-67, secretary; Dept. of HUD, 1977-1979, Dept. 
Of H.H.S., 1979-1981. 
William H. Hastie, 1904-1976 first black federal judge, ap- 


- pointed 1937; governor of Virgin Islands, 1946-49; judge, U.S. 


___ Circuit Court of Appeals, 1949. 

‘Matthew A. Henson, 1866-1955, member of Peary’s 1909 ex- 
pedition to the North Pole; placed U.S. flag at the Pole. 

Dr. William A. Hinton, 1883-1959, developed the Hinton and 
Davies-Hinton tests for detection of syphilis; first black profes- 
sor, 1949, at Harvard Medical School. 

Benjamin L. Hooks, b. 1925, first black member, 1972-1979, 
Federal Communications Cormm.; exec. dir., 1977, NAACP. 

‘Langston Hughes, 1902-1967, poet; story, song lyric author. 

“The Rev. Jesse Jackson, b. 1941, national director, Operation 
Bread Basket; campaigned for Democratic presidential nomi- 

__ nation, 1984. 3 

Maynard Jackson, b. 1938, elected mayor of Atlanta, 1973. 

Gen. Daniel James Jr, 1920-1978, first black 4-star general, 

__ 1975; Commander, North American Air Defense Command. 

Pvt. Henry Johnson, 1897-1929, the first American decorated 
by France in World War | with the Croix de Guerre. 

dames Weldon Johnson, 1871-1938, poet, lyricist, novelist; 
first black admitted to Florida bar; U.S. consul in Venezuela 

__ and Nicaragua. > 

Barbara Jordan, b. 1936, former congresswoman from Texas; 

___ member, House Judiciary Committee. 

Vernon E. Jordan, b. 1935, exec. dir. Natl. Urban League, 


972. 
Ernest E. Just, 1883-1941, marine biologist, studied egg devel- 
opment; author, Biology of Cell Surfaces, 1941. 
The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 1929-1968, led 382-day, 
; * Montgomery, Ala., boycott that brought 1956 U.S. Supreme 
Court decision holding agen all on buses unconstitutional; 
founder, president of the 
ference, 1957; won Nobel Peace Prize, 1964. ? 

Lewis H. Latimer, 1848-1928, associate of Edison; supervised 

_ installation of first electric street lighting in N.Y.C. 

Malcolm X, 1925-1965, meg spokesman for black pride, 
__ founded, 1963, Organization of Afro-American Unity. 
Thurgood Marshall, b. 1908, first black U.S. solicitor general 
1965; first biack justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 1967; as 
1 @ lawyer led the legal battery that won the historic decision 
_ from the Supreme Court declaring racial segregation of public 

_ schools unconstitutional, 1954. 

in Matzeliger, 1852-1889, invented lasting machine, patented 
1883, which revolutionized the shoe | le 

pee] Mays, 1895-1984, educator, civil rights leader; 
headed Morehouse College, 1940-1967. 

lade H. McCree Jr., b. 1920, solicitor general of the U.S. 












‘combat units. Some 200,000 blacks served in the 


is ished service. In 1954 the policy of all-bia 
ng the Vietnam War (1965-1974), 5,681 were killed in combat. 


jouthem Christian Leadership Con- — 


Donald E. McHenry, b. 1936, U.S. ambassador to the United 
Nations, 1979-1981. 

Dorie Miller, 1919-1943, Navy hero of Pearl Harbor attack; 
awarded the Navy Cross. 

Ernest N.-Morial, b. 1929, elected first black mayor of New Or- 
leans, 1977. 


. Toni Morrison, novelist; Song of Solomon, Tar Baby. 


Willard Motley, 1912-1965, novelist; Knock on Any Door. 

Elijah Muhammad, 1897-1975, founded Black Muslims, 1931. 

Pedro Alonzo Nino, navigator of the Nina, one of Columbus’ 3 
ships on his first voyage of discovery to the New World, 1492. 


- Adam Clayton Powell, 1908-1972, early civil rights leader, con- 


Qressman, 1945-1969; chairman, House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 1960-1967. 

Joseph H. Rainey, 1832-1867, first black elected to House of 
Representatives, 1869, from South Carolina. 


A. Philip Randolph, 1889-1979, organized the Brotherhood of 


Sleeping Car Porters, 1925; organizer of 1941 and 1963 
March on Washington movements; vice president, AFL-CIO. 

Charlies Rangel, b. 1930, congressman from N.Y.C., 1970; 
chairman, Congressional Black. Caucus. 

Hiram R. Revels, 1822-1901, first black U.S. senator, elected in 
Mississippi, served 1870-1871. 

Wilson C. Riles, b. 1917, elected, 1970, California State Super- 
intendent of Public instruction. . 

Norbert, Rillieux, 1806-1894; invented a vacuum pan evapora- 
tor, 1846, revolutionizing the sugar-refining industry. 

Paul Robeson, 1898-1976, actor and concert singer, graduated 
ist in class at Rutgers, 1918, Phi Beta Kappa; grad. Columbia 
Univ. law school, 1923; associated with communist causes. 

Carl T. Rowan, b. 1925, ibe Sra | journalist; director of the 

~ U.S. Information Agency, 1964, the first black to sit on the Na- 
tional Security Council; U. S. ambassador to Finland, 1963. 

John 8. Russwurm, 1799-1851, with Samuel E. Cornish, 
1793-1858, founded, 1827, the nation’s first black newspaper, 
Freedom's Journal, in N.Y.C. : 

Bayard Rustin, b. 1910, organizer of the 1963 March on Wash- © 
ington; executive director, A. Philip Randolph Institute. 

Peter Saiem, at the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, shot 
cand killed British commander Maj. John Pitcairn. i 
Ntozake Shange, b. Paulette Williams, 1948, writer, For Col- 

ored Girls Who Have Considered Suicide/When the Rainbow 


és Enuf. 
Bishop Stephen eae aca 1897-1974, board chairman of 
~ NAACP from 1966. 
Willard Townsend, 1895-1957, organized the United Transport 
Service Employees, 1935 (redcaps, etc.); vice pres. AFL-CIO. 
Sojourner Truth, 1797-1883, born Isabella Baumfree; preacher, 
abolitonist; raised funds for Union in Civil War; worked for 
black educational opportunities. 
Harriet Tubman, 1823-1913, Underground Railroad conductor 
served as nurse and spy for Union Army in the Civil War. 

Nat Turner, 1800-1831, leader of the most significant of over 
200 slave revolts in U.S. history, in Southampton, Va.; he and 
16 others were hanged, * 

Alice Walker, b. 1944, novelist, author of best-selling and 
award-winning The Color Purple. 

Booker T. Washington, 1856-1915, founder, 1881, and first 
president of Tuskegee Institute; author, Up From Slavery. _ 

Dr. Robert C. Weaver, b. 1907, first black member of the U.S. 
Cabinet, secretary, Dept. of HUD, 1966. 3 i 

Phillis Wheatley, ¢. 1753-1784, poet; 2d American woman and 
first black woman to have her works published, 1770. 

Waltér White, 1893-1955, exec. secretary, NAACP, 1931-1955. 

Roy Wilkins, 1901-1981, exec. director, NAACP, 1955-1977. 

Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, 1858-1931, performed one of first 2 
open-heart operations, 1893; founded Provident, Chicago's 
first Negro hospital; first black elected a fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, . 

Granville T. Woods, 1856-1910, invented the third-rail system 
now used in subways, a complex railway telegraph device that 
helped reduce train accidents, and an automatic air brake. 

Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 1875-1950, historian; founded Assn. 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1915, and Journal of . 
Negro History; 1916. 

Richard Wright, 1908-1960, novelist; Native Son, Black Boy, 

Frank Yerby, b. 1916, first best-selling. American black novelist; 

The Foxes of Harrow, Vixen. 

Andrew Young, b. 1932, civil rights leader, congressman from 
Georgia, U.S. ambassador to the United Nations, 1977-79. 

Whitney M. Young Jr., 1921-1971, exec. director, 1961, Na- 
tional Urban League; author, lecturer, newspaper colurnnist. 


+ About 5,000 blacks served in the Continental Army during the American Revolution, mostly in integrated units, some in all-black ° 
inion Army during the Civil War; 38,000 gave their lives; 22 won the Medal 
Honor, the nation’s highest award. Of 367,000 blacks in the armed forces during World War |, 100,000 served in France. More than 
000,000 blacks served in the armed torces durin — ange bt Puget fi 
units was 


of 


ighter and bomber AAF units and infantry divisions gave 
ly abolished. Of 274,937 blacks who served in the armed forces. 
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Noted Personalities — Blacks; Writers; Architects 





As of Jan., 1984, there were 255 black mayors, 2,480 members of municipal governing bodies, 518 county officers, 4 state adminis- 


trators, 385 state legislators, and 21 U.S. representatives. There are now 5,247 blacks holding 


elected office in the U.S. and Virgin 


Islands, an increase of 1.7% over the previous year, according to a survey by the Joint Center ier Political Studies, Washington, D.C., 
Notable American Fiction Writers and Playwrights 


Name (Birthplace) Birthdate 
Albee, Edward (Washington, D.C. 3/12/28 
Anderson, Robert (New York, N. 4/28/17 
Asimov, Isaac (Petrovichi, Russia). 1/2/20 
Auchincloss, Louis (Lawrence, N.Y.) 9/27/17 
Baldwin, James (New Aged be Y.) 8/2/24 
Barth, John Conerene: i 5/27/30 
Barthelme, Donald re scl Pa.) 1931 
Pre bintg7 mn Ayes ington, D. 3 9/7/47 

Bellow, Saul (Quebec, Canada 7/10/15 
Benchley, Peter ic ee N.Y.) 5/8/40 
Biume, ud (Elizabet J, 2/12/38 
Bradbury, lay Wacken 1.) 8/22/20 
Brooks, Gwendolyn (Topeka, Kan.) 6/7/17 
Burrows, Abe (New York, N.Y.) - 12/18/10 
Caldwell, Erskine (Coweta Co., Ga.) 12/17/03 - 
Caldwell’ Taylor (London, England 1900 
Calisher, Hortense (New York, N.Y.) 12/20/11 
Carver, Raymond ( Jatskanie,, Ore.) ' §/25/38 
Clavell, James (England) 10/10/24 
Cleary; Beverly (McMinnville, Ore.) = 
Crews, Harry (Alma, Ga, 6/6/35 
Grichton, Michael (Chicago, fil.) 10/23/42 
De Vries, Peter Eden ML) 2/27/10 
Dickey, James (Atlanta, G ae 2/2/23 
Didion, Joan (Sacramento, Call. 12/5/34 
Doctorow, E. L. (New York, N.Y.) 1/6/31 
Drury, Allen (Houston, Tex. ) 9/2/18 
Dunne, John Gregory wat Conn.) 5/25/32 
Elkin, Beshae d (New York, N 5/11/30 
Ellison, Ralp! (Oklahoma oiy. Okla.) 3/1/14 
Fast, Howard (New York, N.Y.) W/AI/N4 
Gaddis, William (New York, N.Y.) 1922 
Geisel, Theodore Ag Seuss, 

Springfield, Mass.) "3/2/04 
Gibson, liam n (New bina NY) 11/13/14 
Gilroy, Frank (New York, N.Y.) 10/13/25 
Godwin, Gail ( Lyck ham, Ala.) 6/18/37 
Goldman, William (Chicago, Ill.) 8/12/31 
Grau, Shirley Ann (New Orleans, La.) 7/8/29 
Hailey, Arthur (Luton, England) 4/5/20 
Haley, Alex (Ithaca, N.Y. 8/11/21 
Haw! 88, John (Stamford, Conn.) 8/17/25 
Heinlein, Robert Sead Mon) 7/7/07 


Heller, Joseph (Brook! yD. N.Y.) 5/1/23 

Hellman, Lillian (New Ofleans, La.) 6720/07 
Helprin, Mark (New York, N.Y.) * 6/28/47 
Hersey, John (Tientsin, China) 6/17/14 
Himes, Chester (Jefferson City, Mo.) 7/29/09 


Irving, John (Exeter, N.H.) 3/2/42 
Jaffe, Rona (New York, N.Y.) 6/12/32 
Jong, Erica (New York, N.Y.) 3/26/42 
Kennedy, William (Albany, N.Y.) 1/16/28 
Kerr, Jean (Scranton, Pa. 7/2/23 
Kesey, Ken (La Junta, Col. ) 9/17/35 
King, Stephen (Portland, Me.) 9/21/47 
Kingsley, Sidney (New York, N.Y.) 10/22/06 
Knowles, John (Fairmont, W. Va.) 9/16/26 
Kosinski, Jerzy (Lédz, Poland) 6/14/33 
L’Amour, Louis (Jamestown, N.D.) 

Lee, Harper (Alabama) 1926 


Birthdate 


Name (Birthplace) 
/LeGuin, Ursula (Berkeley, Cal.) 10/21/29 
Leonard, Elmore (New Orleans) 10/11/25 
Levin, Ira (New York, N.Y, wo 8/27/29 
Ludium, Robert (New York, N.Y.) 5/25/27 
MacDonald, John D. (Sharon, Pa.) 7/24/16 
Macinnes, Helen (Glasgow, Scotland) 10/7/07 
Mailer, Norman (Long Branch, N.J.) 1/31/23 
Malamud, Bernard (Brook! NY) 4/26/14 
Mamet, David (Chicago, Ns 11/30/47 
McCarthy, Mary (Seattle, h.) 6/21/12 
MeMurtry, Larry (Wichita Falls, Tex. 6/3/36 
Michener, James A. (New York, N.Y,) 2/3/07 
Miller, Arthur (New York, NLY. 10/17/15 
Morris, Wright rene or City, jeb.) 1/6/10 
Morrison, Toni (Lorain, Oh.) - 
Oates, Joyce Carol (Lockport, N.Y.) . 6/16/38 
Ozick, Cynthia (New York, N.Y.) 4/17/28 
Paley; Grace (New York, N.Y.) 12/11/22 
Percy, Walker (Birmingham, Ala.) 5/28/16 
Potok, ’ Chaim (New. York, N.Y.) 2/17/29 
Puzo, "Mario ( lew York, NY) : 10/15/20 
Pynchon, Thomas (Glen Cove, N.Y.) 6/8/37 
Rabe, David reine la.) 9/10/40 
Reed, Ishmael (Chattanooga, Tenn.) 2/22/38 
Robbins, Harald (New York, N.Y. 5/21/12 
Rogers, Rosemary (rarasoce, Ceylon) 12/7/32 
Roth, Henry (Austria-Hungary) 2/8/06 
Roth; Philip (Newark, Nad 3/19/33 
Salinger, J. D. (New York, N.Y.) W1/19 
Sanders, Lawrence (New. York, N.Y.) 1920 
Scarry, oes (Boston, Mass.) 6/5/19 
Schisgal , Murray (New York, aes! 11/25/26 
, Budd (New Mens N.Y. 3/27/1 
aby Erich (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 6/16/37 
sour Mace (New York, N.Y,) 6/10/28 
Sh hepard, Sam (Ft. Sheri idan, Fla.) 11/5/42 
Simon, Neil (New York, N.Y.) 7/4/27 
Singer, Isaac Bashevis Geel pone 7/14/04 
Raya Frank rid hark ina /25/08 
Spillane, Mi ee 3/9/18 
Stegner, Wale sh tHe ills, is} 2/18/09. 
Stone, Irvi 7/14/03 
Styron, HU ad News, a.) 6/11/25 
Theroux, Paul pectord: , Mass.) 4/10/41 
Tyler, Anne (Minneapolis, Minn.) 10/25/41 
Updike, John (Shillington, Pa.) 3/18/32 
Uris, Leon (Baltimore, Md.) 8/3/24 
Vidal, Gore (West Point, N.Y.) 10/3/25 
Vonnegut, Kurt Jr. (Indianapolis, aie 11/11/22 
Walker, Alice ee Ga) 1 
Wallace, irvi cage, Pits 1 3/18/16 
Warnbaugh, et vet burgh, Pa.) 1/22/37 
Warren, Robert Penn (Guth Ky) 4/24/05 
Welty, Eudora (Jackson, Mise} 4/13/09 
Wilson, Lanford (Lebanon, Mo. 4/13/37 
Willingham, Calder (Atlanta, KI eee 
Wouk, Herman (New York, N.Y. ‘ 27/15 
Yerby, Frank (Augusta, Ga.) 9/5/16 
Zindel, Paul (New York, N.Y.) . §/15/36 


American Architects and Some of Their Achievements 


f 2-8 Abramovitz, b. 1908, Avery Fisher Hall, oe Center, - 


Henry Bacon, 1866-1924, Lincoin Memorial. 

Pietro Belluschi, b. 1899, Juilliard. Schoo! of Music, Lincoln 
Center, N.Y.C. 

Marcel Breuer, 1902- see, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, N.Y.C. (with Hamilton Si mith. 
wane. einiochs 1763-1844, State House, Boston; Capitol, 

fas) 
Daniel H. orci 1846-1912, Union Station, Wash. D.C; 
Flatiron, N.Y.C. 

Ralph Adams Cram, spe oti anak of St, John the. 
Divine, N.Y.C.; U.S. Military Aca Aca my (part) 

R. Buckminster Fuller, b. Teo, U. Pavilion, Expo 67, Mon- 


treal (geodesic dom 5 

Cass Gilbert, 1859-1934, Custom House, Woolworth ita. 
yoo oa boa ., Wash,, D. 

G, Goodhue, 869-1924, Capitol, Lincoln, Neb.; St. 

Grane ‘st Bartholomew, N.Y.C, 

Walter Gropius, 1883-1969, Pan Am Bullding, N.Y.C. (with 
Pietro Belluschi). : 
Peter Paeleg 1716-1775, Touro Synagogue, Redwood Li- 


bra 
Wallace K. Harrison, 1895-1981, Metropolitan Opera House, 
Lincoin Center, N. 
Thomas Hast! stings, 1860-1929, Public Library, she mele 


NY.C. 
James Hoban, 1762-1831, The White House.. 
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wien Holabird, 1854-1923, Crerar Library, City Hall, Chi- 


ve id Hood, 1881- baat Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. 
oe News, N.Y.C.; Tribune, Chicago, 
M. Hunt, 1827-1895, Metropolitan Museum, N.Y.C. 
mens Observatory, Wi ash., D.C. 
Le Baron een 1832-1907, Home Insurance, Chi- 


demolished 1931), 
#N Ce Poet ©. 100s, MY State Theater, Lincoin Cen- 


witb: ia Kahn, 1869-1942, Athletic Club Bidg,, General Motors 
Louis Kenn, 1901-1974, Salk Laboratory, La Jolla, Cal.; Yale 


Gall 
Christo Grant LaFarge, 1862-19386, Romen Catholic 
one et 
p in H. Latrobe, 1764-1820, U.S. Capitol (part) 
Lescaze, 1896-1969, Philadelphia Savings Deni So- 
, Borg-Wamer Blidg., . cricag. Fic 4 
. McKim, 1 Ubrary, Boston, Co- 
limba Univ., N.Y.C. (part). 


Charles M. McKim, b. 1920, KUHT-TV Transmitter Building, 
Houston: lias glo Church of the te abe! Houston. 





Mies van der Rohe, 1886-1969, onren Building, 
LY.C. ( c. Johnson); National Gallery, Berlin. 
Robert 1781-1855, Washington Monument. 
Brae Gat thermation Park, Princeton; 


jeutra, 1892-1970, 
Co. Courthouse, , Santa Ana, C: 
saye Obata anon 3, Natl Ai & Space Mus, Smithsonian in- 


stl: Bates 4 Worn Aiport Central Park, N.Y.C.; Fair- 
sla Philadelphia. 
ahh Dag 1917, National Center for Atmospheric Re- 


"William Pereira, b, 1909, Cape Canaveral; Transamerica | 


Addams, b. 1912, noted for macabre cartoons. 
1904-1968, noted for urban lapis 
1915-1975, deere 
‘i mec oi oa es , leading polit nisi 
ical cartoonist. 
Powe Briggs, rere Be Me, rs. 
Dik Browne, b. 1917, Hi tile: Hagar the Horrible. 
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i Scan 909-4 979, UE Ab pene ae 


her Crane, Grane, 00-1877, Ca 7, Ceplan eaa, Oe cao 


fey 8 Daring Bin a) iavets , Political cartoonist. 


eg 1890-1942, is Baroy Goole 
ito 1877-1968 enjammer Kids. 
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Bam Fiabe Fisher, 1900-1 955, Joe Baleeke. 
Flagg, 1877-1960, illustrator created 
Uncle Sam poster during WWI. 
Foster, 1892-1982, Tarzan; Prince Valiant. 

ntaine Fox, 1884-1964, Toonerville Folks. 

1689-1970, Boo Boob McNut. 

1900-1985, 

, 1894-1968, 


b, 1931, AY ‘era 
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Bushmiller, 1905-4082 blancy. 
Caniff, b. 1907, Terry & rates; Steve Canyon. 


Bidg., San Francisco. 
John Russell Pope, 1874-1937, National Gallery. 
ihn Portman, b. 1924, Peachtree Center, Atlanta. 
es Renwick ur. 1818-1895, Grace Church, St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, NY ic. ; Sireonian, Corcoran Galleries, Wash., D.C. 
Henry ichardson, 1838~ tinity Church, Boston. 
Liye Roche, b. 1922, Oakland Cal. Museurn; Fine Arts Cen- 


Gamble seg 1867-1947, Columbia-Presbyterian 
Modioal Genter, NY.Gr Northwestern Univ., Chicago. 
John Wellborn Root, 1887-1963, Palmolive Building, Chi- 


‘ bo 


; Hote! Statler, Washington; Hotel Tamanaco, Car 
Rudoiph, b. wee Art Center, Wollasiey Go College; 
Art & Architecture Bidg., Y: 


Eero Saarinen, 1990-1064, ae to the West Arch, St. 
Louis; Trans World Flight Center, N.Y.C. 

Louis 1897-1962, rise town site, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; Terrace Plaza Hotel, Cincinn 

one larence S, Stein, 4882-1975, Temple Emanu-El, i Y.C. 
wee TE oat ee eorien a lode 1902-1978, Leg CR . New Delhi, 

rt, 
ra H. Sullivan, her aya 924, ‘Auditoriom, Sinus 
Richard Gplohn, 1802-1878, Trinity Church 


opie 45 op 1889-1973, N.Y. elochone: Nahe. NLY.C.; 
iM Research keepsie, N.Y. 
Roland A. Wank, 1 1970, Cincinnati Union Terminal; head 
architect TVA, 1933-44, 
adage hl ie i 888- 4906, Washington Arch; first Madison . 
) 
Frank Lloyd Wight 1 bg oe 1869-1959, Imperial Hotel, To- 
kyo ;Guagen inheim 
William wore 1805-1075, “shirardell Sq., San Francisco; 
wet Collage, U. 


oru Yamasaki,, b. tole espa Trade Center, N.Y.C, 


Noted American Cartoonists 


Frank King, 1883-1969, ee vee 
Jack Kirby, b. 1917, Captain 
- it ssa pola oonist. 
falter 1900, Woody bate anege 
Stan Lee, b. 22, Spiderman, I 
Bill Mauldin, b 1921, depicted squalid life of the Gil. in WWI. 
Jeff MacNelly, b. . 1947, cartoonist, and strip Shos. 
ring pric 1872-1934, Little Nemo. 
: McCutcheon, 1870-1949, midwestern rural life. 
Jo McManus, 1884-1954, Bringing Up Father (Maggie & 


lessick, b. 1906, Brenda Starr, 


Dick Moores, b. 1909, Gasoline Alley. 
Bt ucicte Muli, 1902-176, , Sports cartoonist; created Dodgers 
Russel M b. 1938, Broom Hilda. 
Thomas 1840-1902, sole Me iia created the 
Democratic donkey and Republican 
Pat Ol at Pesce political cart 
Fredi Opper, 1857-1937, Hooligan. ; 
Fichard Outcault, 1863-1928, Yellow Kid; Buster Brown. 


bred 1943, 
Rayeatnd, Yo08-1 956, Flash Gordon; Jungle Jim. 


Charlee ofp rt arts. 
Syanay Sih, 187 887-1935, The Gumps. 

1900-1975, Little NouWOn Kiddies. 
James nerton, 4875-1974, Little Jimmy. 


James. Lara ey 961, New Yorkercartoonist. 
Garry Trudeau, 948, Doonesbury. 


Seer iele i, so 06 fens Weare 2 ees, Beata Bay. Toil 
= Kae Ka ~ le oller. 
' Harry Hershfield, 1885-1974, ‘Abie the Agent, Frank Willard, 1893-1958, Moon Mullins. 
Burne b. 1971, Tarzan, J, R. Willams, 1888-1957, The ey Fpllsct tony Our Way. 
Helen hos non, 4 4949, satirized clubwomen Gahan Wileon, b-18: 1980, cartoonist of 
Wait Tom Wilson, 
. Hank Ketcham, b. 1920 ores the Menace Art Young, Ye6e-1943 pol radical and satirist.  “ 
F ‘ed Key, b. 1912, Chic Young, 1901-1973, Blondie. 
Noted Political Leaders of the Past ) 






Abu Bakr, 573-634, Re mecca Hor cab cticenn Dean Acheson, 1893-1971, (U. 
to Mohammed, 


ies presidents and most vice presidents, Supreme Court justices, signers of Declaration of Independence, listed else- 


(U.S.) secretary of state, chief 
keseneaplschesgnbma an a policy. ) 
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7 Samuel Adams, 1722-1803, (U.S.) patriot, Boston Tea Party 
rebrand. 

Konrad Adenauer, 1876-1967, »(G) West German chancellor. 

Emilio Aguinaldo, 1869-1964, (Philip.) revolutionary, fought 
against Spain and the U.S. 

Akbar, 1542-1605, greatest Mogul emperor of India. 

Salvador Allende Gossens, 1908-1973, (Chil.) president, 
advocate of democratic socialism. 

Herbert H. Asquith, 1852-1928, (Br.) Liberal prime minister, 
instituted an advanced program of Social reform. 

Atahualpa, ?-1533, Inca (ruling chief) of Peru. 

Kemal Atatiirk, 1881- 1938, (Turk.) founded modern Turkey. 

Clement Attiee, 1883- 1967, (Br.) Labour party leader, prime 
minister, enacted national health, nationalized many industries. 

Stephen F. Austin, 1793-1 836, (U.S.) led Texas colonization. 

Mikhail Bakunin, 1814-1876, (R.) revolutionary, leading expo- 
nent of anarchism. 

Arthur J. Balfour, 1848-1930, (Br.) as foreign secretary un- 
der Lloyd George issued Balfour Declaration expressing official 
British approval of Zionism. 

Bernard M. Baruch, 1870-1965, {U.S.) financier, gvt. adviser. 

Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar, 1901-1973, (Cub.) dictator 
overthrown by Castro. 

ord Beaverbrook, 1879-1964, (Br.) financier, statesman, 
newspaper owner. 

Eduard Benes, 1 1884-1948, (Czech.) president during interwar 
and post-WW II e: 

David Ben-Gurion, 1886-1973, (isr.) first premier of Israel. 

Thomas Hart Benton, 1782-1858, (U.S.) Missouri senator, 
championed agrarian interests and westward expansion. 

Lavrenti Berla, 1899-1953, (USSR) Communist leader promi- 
nent in political purges under Stalin. 

Aneurin Bevan, 1897-1960, (Br.) Labour party leader. 

Ernest Bevin, 41881-1951, (6r,) Labour party leader, foreign 
minister, helped lay foundation for NATO. 

Otto von Bismarck, 1815-1898, i a statesman known as the 
lron Chancellor, uniter of Germany, 

James G. Blaine, 1830-1803, (us) Republican politician, 
diplomat, influential in launching Pan-American movement. 





Léon Blum, 1872-1950, (F.) socialist leader, writer, headed - 


first Popular Front government. 

Sim6n Bolivar, 1783-1830, (Venez.),South American revolu- 
tionary who liberated much of ‘the continent from Spanish rule. 

William E. Borah, 1865-1940, (U.S.) isolationist senator, in- 
strumental in blocking U.S. membership in League of Nations 
and the World Court. 

Cesare Borgia, 1476-1507, (It.) soldier, politician, an out- 
standing figure of the Italian Renaissance. 

Leonid Brezhnev, 1906-1982, (USSR) leader of the Soviet 
Union, 1964-82. 

Aristide Briand, 1862-1932, (F.) foreign Mieke chief archi- 
tect of Locarno Pact and anti-war ellogg-Briand Pact. 

William Jennings Bryan, 1860-1925, (U.S.) Democratic, pop- 
ulist leader, orator, 3 times lost race for presidency. 

Nikolai Bukharin, 1888-1938, (USSR) communist leader, 

William C. Bullitt, 1891-1 967, (U.S.) diplomat, first ambassa- 
dor to USSR, ambassador to France. 

Ralph Bunche, 1904-1971, (U.S.) a founder and key diplomat 
of United Nations for more than 20 ree 

John C. Calhoun, 1782-1850, (U.S.) Belial te leader, cham- 
pion of states’ rights and a symbol a the Old South 

Robert Castlereagh, 1769-1822, (Br.) foreign ‘secy, guided 
Grand Alliance against Napoleon. 

Camillo Benso Cavour, 1810-1861, (It.) statesman, largely 
responsible for uniting Italy under the House of Savoy. 

Austen Chamberlain, 1863-1937, (Br.) Conservative party 
leader, largely responsible for Locamo Pact of 1925. 

Neville Chamberlain, 1869-1940, (Br.) Conservative prime 
minister whose appeasement of Hitler fed to Munich Pact. 

Salmon P. Chase, 1808-1873, ae re public official, abolition- 
ist, a. 6th Supreme Court chief j justi 

Chian rose 1887-1975, (chin) Nationalist Chinese 

president whose govt. was driven from mainland to Taiwan. 

Chou En-lai, 1898-1976, (Chin.) diplomat, prime minister, a 
leading figure of the Chinese Communist party. 

Winston Churchill, 1874-1965, ea prime minister, soldier, 
author, guided Britain through Ww. 

Galeazzo Clano, 1903-1944, (It) fascist foreign minister, 
helped create Rome-Berlin Axis, executed by. Mussolini. 

Henry Clay, 1777-1852, Mere “The Great Compromiser,” 
one of most influential pre-Civil War political leaders. 

Georges Clemenceau, 1841-1929, (F.) twice premier, Wil- 
son’s chief antagonist at Paris Peace Conference after WW I. 

DeWitt Clinton, 1769-1828, oo ees leader, responsi- 
ble for promoting idea of the Erie Cana 

Robert Clive, 1725-1774, (Br.) first administrator of Bengal, 
laid foundation for British Empire in India. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert, 1619-1683, (F.) statesman, influential 
under Louis XIV, created the French navy. 


Noted Personalities — Political Leaders 


vie | 
| 
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q 
Oliver Cromwell, 1599-1658, Gri rig Protector of England, | 
led parliamentary forces during Civil W 
Curzon of Kedleston, 1859-1925, (Gr.) viceroy of india, for- 
hay besitos! fl hey force in dealing with post-WW I probiems 


- In Europe ani 


Edouard Daladien 1884-1 970, (F.) radical socialist politician, 
areees by Vichy, interned by Germans until liberation in 1945. 
xe nee kl ia 1759-1794, (F.) a leading figure in the: 
Froneh evoluti 
Jefferson Davis, 1808-1889, (U.S.) president of the Confed- 
erate States of America. 
Charies G. Dawes, 1865-1951, (U.S.) statesman, banker, | 
advanced Dawes Plan to stabilize post- -WW 1 German finances. 
Alcide De Gasperi, 1881-1954, (It) premier, founder of the: 
Christian Democratic party. 
Charles DeGaulle, 1890-1970, (F.) general, statesman, and” 
first president of the Fifth Republic, 
Eamon De Valera, 1882-1975, (Ir.-U.S.) statesman, led fight | 
for Irish independence. 
Thomas E. Dewey, 1902-1971, (U.S.) New York governor, 
twice loser in try for presidency. 
Ngo Dinh Diem, 1901-1963, (Viet.) Sout) Vietnamese presi- 
dent, assassinated in government take-o' 
Everett M. Dirksen, 1896-1969, (OS) Senate Republican | 
minority leader, orator. 
Benjamin Disraeli, 1804-1881, (Br.) prime minister, consid | 
ered founder of modem Conservative 
Engelbert Dollfuss, 1892-1934, (Aus.). chancellor, assassh } 
nated by Austrian Nazis. 
Andrea Doria, 1486-1560, {t.) Genoese admiral, statesman, j 
called “Father of Peace” and “Liberator of Genoa.” 
Stephen A, Douglas, 1813-1861, (U.S.) Democratic leader, 
orator, opposed Lincoln for the preside 4 
John Foster Dulles, 1888-1959, (U. Sy secretary of state un- | 
der Eisenhower, cold war policy maker. 
Friedrich Ebert, 1871-1925, (G.) ‘Social Democratic move- 
ment leader, instrumental in bringin about Weimar constitution. 
Sir Anthony Eden, 1897-1977, (Br.) foreign secretary, prime » 
erp awig Eh Suez invasion of 1956. 
ard, 1897-1877, (G.) economist, West al 
dence led nation’s economic rise after WW il. 
Hamilton Fish, 1808-1893, (U.S, a secretary of state, success- | 
full ly mediated disputes with Great Britain, Latin America. 
lames V. Forrestal, 1892-1949, (U.S,) secretary of navy, first | 
pt ann! se of defense. 
Francisco Franco, 1892-1975, (Sp). ves of rebel forces 
— Spanish Civil War and dictator of S 
Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790, (U. S.) nied publisher, au- | 
thor, inventor, scientist, diplomat. | 





Louls de Fronienan 1620-1698, (F.) governor of New. 
France (Canada); encouraged explorations fought Iroquois. 

Hugh Galtskell, 1906-1963, (Br.) Labour party leader, major | 
force in reversing its stand for ‘anes disarmament. 

Albert Gallatin, 1761-1849, (U.S.) pe fipane & e Tages who 
was instrumental in negotiating end of War of 18 

Léon Gambetta, 1838-1882, (F.) statesman, poitician, one of 
the founders of the Third Republic. lic, 

Indira Gandhi, 1902-1984, (ind) succeeded father, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, as prime minister, assassinated. 

Mohandas K. Gandhl, 1869-1948, {inc.) —s leader, as ! 
cetic, led nationalist movement against B 

Giuseppe Garibaldi, 1807-1882, (It) patriot, (poideerafaldag 4 i 
figure in the Risorgimento, the Italian unification movement. 

Genghis Khan, c. 1167-1227, brilliant Mongol conqueror, 
ruler of vast Asian ‘empire. 

William E. Gladstone, 1809-1898, LP A, pie Uy jo 4. 
times, dominant force of Liberal par from 1868 1 

Paul Joseph Goebbels, 1897-1 45, (G.) Naz propagandist, { 
master of mass psychology. 


Klement. Gottwald, 1896-1953, (Czach.) communist leader 





ushered communism into his coun! j 
Che (Ernesto) Guevara, 928-1967, (aro) guerilla leader, | 
prominent in Cuban revolution, killed in Bo! | 
Halle Selassie, 1891-1975, (Eth.) si oy maintained mon- | 
archy through invasion, occupation, internal resistance. ' 
Alexander Hamliton, 1755-1804, (U.S,) first treasury secre- i 


Dag dense 1905-1961, (Swed.) statesman, UN sec- 
signer of Declaration of Indepen 

Patrick Henry, 1736-1799, (U.S,) major revolutionary figure, 
twice premier, president of National Asse 


tary, champion of strong central sig eee 
retary general, 
John Hancock, 1737-1793, (U. oe revolutionary leader, first 
John Hay, 1838-1905, rice of state, primarily as- | 
sociated wii 1 Open Door Policy toward China. 
remarkable orator. 
Edouard Herriot, 1872-1957, (F.) aise Socialist leader, 
pe Theodor Herzl, 1860-1904, (Aus.) pie of modem Zion 











fisintcn Himmler, 1900-1945, (G.) chief of Nazi SS and Ge- 
pad illogl responsible for the Holocaust. 
Paul von Hindenburg, 1847-1934, (G.) field marshal, presi- 


ibs 
sgl Hitler, 1889-1 945, (G.) dictator, founder of National So- 


Ho Chi Minh, 1890-1969, (Viet.) North Vietnamese president, 

_ Vietnamese Communist leader, national hero. 

Harry L. Hopkins, 1890-1 946, : S.) New Deal administrator, 
_ closest adviser to FDR during 


__ Edward M. House, 1858-1938, ae S.) diplomat, confidential 
adviser to Woodrow Wilson. 
Samuel Houston, 1793-1 863, (U.S.) leader of struggle to win 
control of Texas from Mexico. 
 Cordelt Hull, 1871-1955, (U.S.) copaen tf Af tates initiated 
ge rocal trade to lower tariffs, helped o roa 
bert H. Humphrey, 1911-1978, (U.S.) Mirnwaots Demo- 
_ Grat, senator, vice presi ant, Sap 32 years in public service. 
ibn Saud, c. 1888-1953, (S. Arab.) founder of Saudi Arabia 
and its first king. 
Benito Siasz; 1806-1872, (Mex.) rallied countrymen against 
foreign hg sought to create democratic, federal republic. 
__. Frank B. Kellogg, 1856-1997, (U.S.) secretary of state, nego- 
tiated Kellogg-Briand Pact to outlaw war. 
Robert F. Kenneciy, 1925-1968, (U.S.) attorney general, sen- 
€ ator, assassinated while seeking presidential nomination, 
_ Aleksandr Kerensky, 1881-1970, (R.) revolutionary, served 
as premier after Feb. 1917 revolution until Bolshevik overthrow. 
’ Nikita Khrushchev, 1894-1971, (USSR) premier, first secre- 
of Communist party, initiated de-Stalinization. 
jos Kossuth, 1802-1894, (Hung.) principal figure in 1848 
“aes, revolution 
Pyotr jeopption, "1842-1921, (R.) anarchist, championed the 
_ peasants but opposed Bolshevism. 
os ahead ity ¢, 1215-1294, Mongol emperor, founder of Yian 
Béla Kun, 1886-c.1939, (Hung.) communist dictator, member 
"Of 3d international, tried to foment worldwide revolution. 
_ Robert M. LaFollette, hash hood ras S.) Wisconsin public 
“Official, leader of progressive moveme 
Pierre Laval, 1883-1945, (F.) elo Vichy foreign minister, 
executed for treason. 
Andrew Bonar Law, 1858-1923, . (Br) Conservative. party pol- 
ician, led opposition to Irish home 
- Viadimir er Lenin (ulyanov), 870-1024, (USSR) revolu- 
ee Foun ler of Bolshevism, Soviet leader 1917-1924. 
f rpg ee 1805- 4894, (F.) diplomat, engineer, 
“eopeoted idea ge Suez 
Liu Shoa-chii, ro 1aT4, (Chin.) communist leader, fell 
- from grace during ‘ ‘cultural revolution.” 
_ Maxim Litvinov, 1876-1951, (USSR) revolutionary, commis- 
“David oe foreign affairs, favored cooperation with Western powers. 








yd George, 1863-1945, (Br.) ig a prime 
minister, laid foundations for modern welfare.stal 
7, Henry Cabo? Lodge, 1850-1924, (U.S.) Republican senator, 
Jed opposition to participation in League of Nations. 
Huey P. Long, 1893-1935, (U.S.) Louisiana political dema- 
ek @, governor, assassinated. 
_ Hosa Luxemburg, 1871-1919, (G.) revolutionary, leader of 
‘the German Sociai Democratic party and Spartacus party. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald; 1866-1937, (Br.) first Labour party 
Prime minister of Great Britain. 
eee Ih R. McCarthy, 1908-1957, (U.S.) senator notorious for 
hunt for cormmunists in the go’ ge vernment. 
= til, i caabeeth (Cypr.) Greek Orthodox archbishop, 


+ shoerigh of 
com ‘Little), 1925-1965, (U.S.) black separat- 


_Maicoim X (Malco 
ist leader, assassinated. 
_ Mao Tse-tung, 1893-1976, (Chin.) chief Chinese Marxist the- 
ist, soldier, led Chinese revolution establishing his nation as an 
important communist state. 
k a Paul rae 1743-1793, (F.) revolutionary, politician, 
identified with ra ical Jacobins, assassinal inated. 
; José ‘Mart, 1853-1895, (Cub.) patriot, poet, leader of Cuban 


pendence. 
1886-1948, (Czech,) foreign minister, died by 
re following communist coup. 
saryk, 1850-1937, (Czech.) statesman, philos- 
pher, first preskient of Czechoslovak Republic. 
Jules Mazarin, 1602-1661, (F.) cardinal, statesman, prime 
_ minister under Louis Xill and queer reget Arie of Aust 
‘Tom Mboya, 1930-1969, ( — political leader, instrumen- 
al in securing independence for his country. 
Cosimo | de’ Medici, 1519-1574, (It) Duke of Florence, 
; “grand duke of Tuscany. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent, 1449-1492, (It) mer- 
shant prince, a towerin: ba aybe in italian Renaissance. 
bs erine de M cis, 1519-1589, (| th queen consort of 
‘Henry ii, A, regent of ee: influential in Cai jolic-Huguenot wars. 
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Golda Meir, 1898-1979, (Isr.) prime minister, 1969-74. 
Klemens W.N.L. Metternich, 1773-1859, (Aus.) statesman, 
arbiter of post-Napoleonic Europe. 
Anastas Mikoyan, 1895-1978, (USSR) prominent Soviet 
leader from 1917; president 1964-65. 
ser Mollet, 4905-1975, (F.) social politician, resistance 
er. 


Morgenthau Jr., 1891-1967, (U.S. ratty of trea- 
Sury, raised funds to finance New Deal and U.S. WW Il activities. 

Gouverneur Morris, 1752-1816, (U.S.) statesman, diplomat, 
financial expert who helped plan decimal coinage system. 

Wayne Morse, 1900-1 974, (U.S.) senator, jong-time critic of 
Vietnam War, . 

Muhammad All, 1769?-1 849, (Egypt), pasha, founder of dy- 
nasty that encouraged emergence of modern Egyptian state. 

Benito Mussolini, 1883-1945, (it.). dictator and leader of the 
italian fascist state. 

Imre Nagy, c. 1895-1958, (Hung.) communist premier, assas- 
sinated after Soviets crushed 1956 uprising. 

Gamel Abdel Nasser, 1918-1970, (Cavot) leader of Arab 
unification, second Egyptian president. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, 1889-1964, (ind.) prime minister, guided 
India plain its early years of independence. 

Kwame Nkrumah, 1909-1972, (Ghan.) dictatorial prime minis- 
ter, deposed in 1966. 

Frederick North, 1732-1792, ey prime minister, his inept 
policies led to loss of American colonies. 

Daniel O’Connell, 1775-1847, (Ir.) political leader, known as 
The Liberator. 

Omar, c.581-644, Mohammedan leader, 2d caliph, led Islam 


Hen 


‘to become an imperial p ower. 


Ignance Paderewski, 1860-1941, (Pol.} statesman, pianist, 
composer, briefly prime minister, an ardent Patriot. 

Viscount Palmerston, 1784-1865, (Br.) Whig-Liberal prime 
minister, foreign minister, embodied British nationalism. 

George Papandreou, 1888-1968, (Gk.) Republican politician, 
served three times as prime minister. 

© Franz von Papen, 1879-1969, (G.) politician, played major: 
role in overthrow of Weimar. Republic and rise of Hitler. 

Charles Stewart Parnell, 1864-1891, (ir.) nationalist leader, 
“uncrowned king of Ireland.” 

Lester Pearson, 1897-1972, (Can.) diplomat, Liberal party 
leader, prime minister. 

Robert Peel, 1788-1850, (8r.) reformist prime minister, 
founder of Conservative party. 

Juan Perén, 1895-1974, (Arg,) president, dictator. 

Joseph Pilsudski, 1867-1935, (Pol.) png instrumental 
in re-establishing Polish state in the 20th centu 

Charles Pinckney, 1757-1824, (U.S.) founding father, his 
Pages plan was largely incorporated into constitution. 

William Pitt, the El er, 1708-1778, (Br.) statesman, called the 
“Great Commoner,” transformed Britain into imperial power. 

William Pitt, the Younger, 1759-1806, (Br.) prime minister 
during French Revolutionary wars. 

Georgl Plekhanov, 1857-1918, (R.) revolutionary, social phi- 
losopher, called “father of. Russian Marxism.” 

Raymond Poincaré, 1860-1934, (F) Sth president of the Re- 
public, advocated harsh punishment of Germany after WW I. 

Georges roms aia} 974, (F.) Gaulliist political leader, 
president from 1969 to 1 

Grigori | Seah vay 4 73.1701, {R.) field marshal, favorite of 
Catherine Il. 

Edmund Randolph, 1 cad ig {U.S.) attomey, prominent in 
drafting, ratification of co 

John Randolph, 17781638 833, “u. S$.) southern planter, strong 
advocate of states’ rights. 

Jeannette Rankin, 1880-1973, {U.S.) pacifist, first woman 
member of U.S. Congress. ; 

Walter Rathenau, 1867-1922, (G.) industrialist, social theorist, 
statesman. 

Sam Rayburn, 1882-1961; (U.S.) Democratic leader, repre- 
sentative for 47 years, House speaker for 17. 

Paul Reynaud, 1878-1966, Ba i ld premier in 1940 at 
the time of France’s defeat by 

pubhe ot Ker Rhee, 1875-1965, (Kor) ‘rst president of the Re- 
lic of Korea. ~ 

Pe Cecil dine 1853-1902, ee sles) industrial mag- 
nate, established Rhodes scholarships in h is will. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, 1585-1642, € .) Statesman, known as 
“red eminence,” chief minister to Lolus 

Maximilien Robespierre, 1758-1794, ‘®) leading figure of 
French Revolution, responsibie for much’ of Reign of Terror. 

Nelson Rockefeller, 1908-1979, (U.S.) Republican gov. of 
N.Y., 1959-73; U.S. vice president, 1974-77. 
‘ Eleanor Fo Roosevelt, 1884-1962, (U.S.) humanitarian, United 

lations di 

Elihu Root, *te45-1997, (U.S.) lawyer, statesman, diplomat, 
leading Republican supporter of the League of Nations. 

John Russell, 1792-1878, (Br.) Liberal prime minister during 
the Irish potato famine. 
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Anwar el-Sadat, 1918-1981, (Egypt) president, 1970-1981, 
promoted peace with Israel. 
Anténio de 0. Salazar, 1899-1970, (Port.) statesman, long- 
time dictator. 
José de San Martin, 1778-1850, South American revolution- 
ary, protector of Peru. 
Eisaku Sato, 1901 ri 975, (Jap.) prime minister, presided over 
Japan’s post-WW Il emergence as major world power. 
hitip; Peano 1865-1939, (G,) Social Democratic 
leader, ph hella the German republic, 
Robert Schuman, 1886-1963, (F.) statesman, founded Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 
Carl Schurz, 1829-1906, Us) German-American political 
leader, journalist, orator, dedicated reformer. 
Kurt peter epig 1897-1977, eae obese unsuccess- 
bight be country’s annexai any. 
H. Seward, 1801-1872, ase activist, as 
Limonre society of state purchased Al laska. 
Carlo Sforza, 1872-1952, Pat) on minister, ant 
Alfred E. Smith, 1873-1944, ({U:S.) eli Yor erneeels 
woyemnes first Roman Catholic to run for presid 
Jan C, —, ere (S.Af.) Garesnen, ‘philosopher, 
soldier, srdiad 
~ es aint Spas 1899-1972, (Belg.) statesman, socialist 
le: 


Joseph Stalin, 1879-1953, (USSR) Soviet dictator, 1924-53. 
wenn “a2 Stanton, 1814-1869, (U.S.) Lincoin’s secretary of 


6 Civil War. 
wwe Rr stottiniag Jr., 1900-1949, Ree industrialist, sec- 
of state who coordinated aid to tallies, 
Adial E. Stevenson, 1900-1865, (U.S.) Democratic leader, 
gen tllinols governor, residential candidate, 
Henry L. Stimson, 1867-1950, (U.S.) statesman, served in 5 
administrations, influenced fo! reign policy in 1930s and 1940s. 
Gustav Stresemann, 1878-1929, (G.) chancellor foreign min- 
ister, dedicated to regaining friendship for post. WW 1 Ge Germany. 
Sukarno, see, (indon.) prisbeclog: first president of the 
Indonesian republic. 
ae Yat-sen, 1866-1925, (Chin.) ee. leader of Kuo- 
eb ghia as the father of modem China. 
Robert Taft, 1889-1953, (U.S.) conservative Senate 
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leader, called “Mr. Republican.” 
Charles de Talleyrand, 1754-1838, (F.) statesman, diplomat, 
the major force of the Congress of Vienna of 1814-15. a 


U Thant, 1909-1974 (Bur.) statesman, UN secretai 
Norman M. Thomas, 1884-1968, (U.S.) social reformer, 6 
times unsuccessful ote, hg) jal candidate, 
Pe Broz Tito, 1892-198 .). president mab Yugoslavia 
from 1953, World an i] it queria ef, postwar rival of Stalin, 
leader of 3d world m 
Paimiro Togilatth, M1883. 1964, (it) major leader of Italian 
Communist p: 


Hideki Toho, Yee5-1948, (Jap.) statesman, soldier, prime min- 


—— during most of 


triot, pledog Hh thwarted French colonia 


yf 1879-1940, ‘ssh) revolutionary, founded — 


Red Am ri led from party in conflict with Stalin. 
Rafael L. rio Molina, 1891-1961, (Dom.) absolute dicta- 
uotse K. Tshombe, 1919-1969, (Cong,) politician, 
‘ong, 
of secessionist Katanga, alla of of api ic of cor Es) 
Willam M. Tweed, 1 politician, 


leader of Ti Hall, Nv" ; Coenen: 


pol joltical ae 
Walter Ulb: 4893-1973, (G.) communist leader of Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. : 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, 1884-1951, (U.S.) senator, 
of anti-communist bipartisan foreign slicy ai eri 


Eeutherios’ Venizelos, 1664-1696, (Gk yn most ‘prominent 


Greek statesman In early 20th century; territory. 
Hendrik F. V “01-tse,(GAt) pn prime minister, rig- 
(6 prot 


lied 
"Robert Wal pce, 1676-1746, () (er) statesman generally con- — 


sidered Britain's fi rst prime minister. 
Danie! Webster, 1782-1852, (US) pil Ba advo- 
cate of business interests during Jacksonian agran janism. 

Chaim Weizmann, 1874-1952, Zionist leader, scientist, first 


Israeli president. 
Wendell L. =_— 1892-1944, (U, = Republican who tried to 
unseat FDR when he ran for his 3d te 


Emiliano Zapata, ¢. 1879-1919, ‘Mox) revolutionary, major 
influence modem Mexico. e 


on 


Notable Military and Naval Leaders of the Past 


- Creighton ees 1914-1974, (U.S.) commanded forces in 
Vietnam, 1968-72. 
ions. Alexander, 1891-1969, (Br.) led Allied Invasion of It- 


Ethan Allen, 1738-1789, Peg headed Green Mountain Boys; 
big oh Ft. Ticonderoga, 1 
eters Allenby, 1861-1936, (Br.) in Boer War, WW1; led 
Bi Seren ap Id va 301 is vi 
en old, 1741-1801 ictorious at Saratoga; 
tried to betray West Point to Briti ; ; 
“Hap” Armold, 1608-1960, U.S.) commanded Ai 
Air Force in WW2. ? ig 
Petr Bagration, 1765-1812, (R.) hero of Napoleonic wars. 
John Ear 1 Peale: (U.S.) won numerous sea battles 
during revol 
Plerre Beauregard, 1818-1893, (U.S.) Confederate 
ordered bombardment of Ft. Sumter that began the Civil 
Gebhard v. Blilicher, 1742-1819, (G.) helped defeat ‘Ae 
leon at Waterloo. 
Napoleon gph) 1769-1821, (F.) defeated Russia and 
at Paar 1805; invaded Russia, 1812; defeated at 


mere 


Waterloo, 1815. 

Edward Braddock, 1695-1756, (Br) commanded forces in 
French and Indian Ws 

Omar N. Bradley, 1999-1981, ws) headed U.S. ground 
troops in Normandy 


in, 1 944. 
John Burgoyne, 1784 702, (Br.) defeated at Sarat 
She Chennault, 1890-1958, (U.S.) headed Flying 


Wire Clark, 1896-1984, (U.S.) led forces in WW2 and Korean | 


War. 
al v. Clausewitz, 1780-1831, (G.) wrote books on military 


theo 
anenry oi tied 1738-1795, (Br.) commander of forces In 
61 
LR Chi. 1897-1978, v=) led Berlin airlift, 1948-49, 
epebnaeviett i 738-1808 


ond (Br.) victorious at Brandy- 
wine, 1777; surrendered 
Line oon Horse, Meaee7 ue S$) Sioux war chief victorious at 


8 A. Custer, 1839-1876, (U.S,) defeated and killed at 
le 

joahe Dayan, 1915-1981, (Isr.) directed campaigns in the 
ser 1973 wars. 


Beg rbolet rs raring 1779-1820, (U.S.) naval hero of Barbary 


yo ERS 
Aeecrt Deniiine 1872-1947, (R.) led White forces in Russian 


civil war. 
@ Dewey, 1837-1917, (U.S.) destroyed Spanish fleet at 


Manila, 1898. 
Hugh C. Dowding, 1883-1970, (Br.) headed RAF, 1936-40. 
-1894, (U.S.) Confederate general led raid 


Jubal Early, 181 
on ee lon, 1864, 
tea Eisenhower, 1890-1969, (U.S.) commanded Allied 
forces in Europe, 2. 
David Farrag arragut, 1801-1870, (U.S.) Union admiral captured 
Foch, 1 1-1929, (F.) headed victorious Allied 
on epg lees ets Confederate 
neral led caval 
oefrederick the ett 


New Orleans, 
inand 
1708, (a led. 
the Great, 712.1786, ® Prussia in The 
Seven Years War, 


Nathanael hag 1742-1786, (U.S.) defeated British in 


18 
ries G. Gordon, 1833-1885, (8r.) led forces in ila 
iilod at Khartou 


Horatio Gates’ 1728-1806, (U.S.) commanded amy at 


Sarai 
UI ae S. Grant, 1822-1885, 3 headed Union army, 

1864-65; forced Lee’s surrender, 1 

; Heinz Gud se Ah a (G.) tank theorist led panzer 

forces 


Poland, 
ae oa Halg, 1861-1928, (Br.) led British armies in France, 
ene - Halsey, 1882-1959, (U.S. ‘defeated Japanese fleet 
at Leyte Guil, 1944." ass 


Toussaint L’Ouverture, ern 1744-1803, (Halt) pa~ « 





Sir Arthr ‘Travers Harris, 1895-1984, (Br.) led Britain’s WWil 


Richard Howe, 1 1726-1799, (Bc) commanded navy In Amer- 
lca, 1776-78; first of June victory opal gainst French, 1794. 
r 


William Howe, 1729-181 commanded forces in Amer 
1776-78. 


slant Hull, 1773-1843, (U.S.) sunk British frigate Guerriere, 
Thomas pelle Il) Jackson, 1824-1863, (U.S.) Confeder- 
beh al led forces in the Shenandoah Vi 
Joffre, 1852-1931, (F.) headed 
Battle the Mame, 1914. 





Bato ot tho Mame, 1914, 

_ John Paul Jones, 1747-1792, US) raided British coast; 

_Somrmanded Bonhomme Richard in ictory over Serapis, 1779. 
West hn Wexcan seag 1794-1848, (U.S.) headed Army of the 


cys 91878-1956, (U.S.) chief naval strategist in 


| ae 
Horatio H. ep caie 1850-1916, (Br.) — or in Boer 
_ War; victorious at Se it 1) Commer 

Lavrenti Rowton + 1870-1918, Mil mane Chit, 


1917; led peep ln sot EL arch Brit aoe 
Thaddeus 1817, (P) aid ‘American cause 


Kosclusko, 17: 
Mikhail Kutuzov, 1745-1813, (R.) fought French at Borodino, 
1812; abandoned Moscow; forced French retreat. 
_ Marquis de Lafayette, 1757-1834; (F.) aided American cause 
in the revolution. 
Thomas E. Lawrence (of tlie Mpiitl pia) (Br.) organ- 
ized revolt of Arabs against Turks 
Henry. (Light-Horse Harry) L “tah 1756-1818, (U.S.) cavalry 
in revolution. 


Robert E. Lee, 1807-1870, (U. pat Confederate general de- 
feated at po Simapepsleettin get surrendered to Grant, 1865. 
James Longstreet, 1821-1904, “U8) aided Lee at Gettys- 


. 


Douglas gage hhh 1880-1964, (U.S.) commanded forces in 


SW occupation forces in Japan, 
1945-50; UN rit Aa Korean War. 
g prancis ple 1733-1795, (U.S.) led guerrilla actions in 
revol 
Duke Marlboro ih, wa eh al Al led forces against 
“Louis XIV In War of the Sparish ‘ 
- Cc. sp serpto $80-1980, (Us (U. $) chief of staff in WW2; 


author 
George vo McClellan, 1826-1885, 5 {U. .S.) Union general com- 
_ manded Army of the Potomac, 1861-6; 


Oke George Meade, 1815-1872; (U.S.) commanded Union forces 


_. Billy Sin Matchett, 1879-1936, (U.S.) air-power advocate; court. 
fraction for insubordination, later vindicated, 
on v. Moltke, ‘hoc ad (G.) victorious in Austro- 


ranco-Prussian w: 
_ Louis ‘de Montcaim, Tres 7s9, (F.) headed troops in Can- 
ada; defeated at Quebec, 1759. 


Law Mont 1887-1976, (Gr.) stopped Ger- 
man offensive at Alamein, 1942; helped hs Nonny inva- 


sion. 
sppaniel Morgan, 1736-1802, (U.S.) victorious at Cowpens, 


Louis ane etna 1900-1979, (6r.) Supreme Allied 
aerial SE Asia, 1943-46. 
Murat, STOTABIS. (F.) leader of cavalry at Ma- 
refgo, 180 800; Austerlitz, 1805; and Jena, 1806. 
loratio eco 1758-1805, 6c) naval commander de- 
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stro’ hg French fleet at Trafal: 
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ichei ag 1769-1815, @). commanded forces in Switzer- 
Jand, Austria, a; defeated at Waterloo. 
Chester Nimitz, 1885-1966, (U.S.) commander of naval 
forces in Pacific in WW2. 
rge S. Patton, 1885-1945, (U.S.) led assault on Sicily, 
1943; headed 3d yeti g invasion of ‘German-occupied Europe. 
Oliver Perry, 1785-1819, (U.S.) won Battle of Lake Erie in 
John Pershing, 1860-1948, (U.S.) commanded Mexican bor- 
der campaign, 1916; American expeditionary forces in WW1. 
Henri Phill Pétain, 1856-1951, (F.) defended Verdun, 
1916; headed Vichy government in wwe. 
George £. Pickett, 1825-1875, (US) Confederate general 
famed for PRs at Gettysbu g) 
Erwin Rommel, 1891-1944, (G.) headed Afrika Korps. 
Karl v. Rundstedt, 1875-1 3) (G.) supreme commander in 
West, 1943-45, 
Aleksandr Samsonov, Uieioa el (R.) ted invasion of E. 
Prussia, defeated at Tannenberg, 1 
Winfield Scott, 1786-1866, sy hero of War of 1812; 
headed forces in Mexican war, took Mexico City. 
Philip saseryren 1831-1888, be) Union cavalry officer 
headed Army of the Shenandoah, 1 
William T. Sherman, 1820-1 891, (Us §.) Union general sacked 
Atlanta during “march to the sea, 
Carl Spaatz, 1891-1974, ws) “directed strategic bombing 
against Germany, later Japan, in WW2. 
; hae eg Spruance, 1886-1969, (U.S.) victorious at Midway 
s 


Joseph W. Stilwell, 1883-1946, (U.S.) headed forces in the 
China, Burma, india theater in WW2. 

J.B, Stuart, 1833-1864, (U.S) Confederate cavalry 
commander. 

George H. Thomas, 1816-1870, (U.S.) fear Union army at 
Chattanooga, 1863; victorious at Nasi ville, 

Semyon Timoshenko, 1895-1970, (esr) “defended Mos- 
cow, Stalingrad; led winter offensive, 1942. 

Alfred v. Tirpitz, 1849-1930, (G.) jaoonbie for submarine 
blockade in WW1. 

Jonathan M. amore 1883-1953, (U.S.) forced to surren- 


der on Co 
rashington, 1732-1799, (U.S.) led Continental 


naar 
army, 1775-83. 

Archibald Wavell, 1883-1950, (Br.) commanded forces in N. 
and E. Africa, and SE Asia in WW2. 

Anthony Wayne, 1745-1796, (Us) yori Stony Point, 
1779; defeated Indians at Fallen Timbers 
oo of Wellington, 760-1852, (Br) tone Napoleon at 

faterioo, 

— Wolfe, 1727-1759, (8r.) captured Quebec from 


French, 1759. 
Georgi Zhukov, 1895-1974, (USSR) defended Moscow, 
1941; led assault on Berlin. 


Poets Laureate of England 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the office of 
ee ar Sere§ of England. According to Warton, there was 
Versificator Regis, or King’s Poet, in, the reign of pay 
i (1216-1272), and he was paid 100 shillings a year. G 
_frey Chaucer (1340-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance of wine. 
In the reign of Edward IV Sb) oso nee Kay held the 
post. Under Henry VII (1485-1509), Andrew Bernard was 
the Poet Laureate, and was succeeded under Henry VIII 
(1509-1547) by John Skelton. Next came Edmund igen 
who died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, appointed 1599, and 
then Ben Jonson, 1619. Sir William D’Avenant was ap- 


pointed in 1637. He was a godson of William Shakespeare. 

Others were John Dryden, 1670; Thomas Shadwell, 1688; 
Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 1715; the Rev. Lau- 
rence Eusden, 1718; Colley Cibber, 1730; William White- 
head, 1757, on the refusal of Gray; Rev. ‘Thomas Warton, 
1785, on the refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; ‘William 
Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 1850: Alfred 
Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913; John Masefield, 1930; - 
Cecil Day Lewis, 1967; Sir vars Betjeman, 1972-1984; Ted 
Hughes, 1984-. 


, Noted Writers of the Past 


Hen 1838-1918, (U.S,) historian, philosopher. The 
ny keseroe, 16 (U.S) p phe 


George Ade, 1 eet pee aaiie herder Spam 

Conrad Aen 159-197 (0 It, critic, fi 

Louisa Ma' y S.) novelist. Little Women, 
Sholom ve 


ol 1859-1916. us Yiddish writer. Tevye’s 
ersten The Great Fait 


Horatio Alger, 1832-1899, (U.S.) “rags-to-riches” books. 
Nitaresen 18521800 1805-1875, ) author of fairy 
The Princess and the Pea, The gy ng. 
180, 1880, (U5 playwright. What Price 
een on ier (U.S.) author. Winesburg, 


reer nArnold, 1822-1 888, (Br.) poet, critic. “Thrysis; ”-Do- 


iene Austen, 1775-1817, (Br.) novelist. Pride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility, Emma, Mansfield Park. 
Isaac Babel, 18: 4-194, ‘®) short-story writer, playwright. 
Tales, Red Ca valry. 
Enid Bagnold, 1890-1 961, (Br.) playwright, novelist. National 


falvet. 
dames M. Barrie, 1860-1937, (Br.) playwright, novelist. Pefer 
Pan, Dear Brutus, What Every Woman Knows. 
Honoré de Balzac, 1799-1850, (Fr.) alee Le Pére Goriot, 
Grandet, The Human C 


‘ousine Bette, Eugénie comedy. 
Charles Baudelalre, 1821-1867, (Fr.) symbolist poet, Les 


_ Fleurs du Mal. 
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6 L. Frank Baum, 1856-1919, (U.S.) children’s author. Wizard of 
z series, 

Brendan Behan, 1923-1964, (Ir.) playwright. 7he Quare Fel- 
low, The Hostage, Borstal Bo: 

Robert Benchliey, 1889-1945, (U.S.) humorist. From Bed to 
Worse, My Ten Years in a Quan da lary, 

Stephen Vincent Benét, 1898-1943, (U.S.) poet, novelist. 
John Brown's Body. 

dohn Berryman, 1914-1972, (U.S.) poet. Homage to Mistress 
Bradstreet. 

Ambrose Bierce, yng (U. “ short-story writer, jour- 
nalist. /n the Midst of Life, The Devil’s 

William beso bes tind (Br) iat mystic, artist. Songs of 
Innocence, Songs o lar oe 

Giovanni Boceace 1313-1375, . (It) poet, storyteller: 
Decameron, Filostra 
i, ee Boswell, 1740 795, (Sc.) author. The Life of Samuel 

Ison, 

Anne Feeley yt c. 161 val (U.S.) poet. The Tenth Muse 

pe prune Up in Ameri 
Bertolt Brecht, 1298-1956, (G) relearn poet. 7he Three- 

penny Opera, Mother Courage and Her Children. 

Charlotte Bronté, 1816-1855, (Br.) novelist. Jane Eyre. 

Emily Bronté, 1818-1848, (Br.) novelist. Wuthering Heights. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 1806-1861, (Br.) ot onnets 
from the Portuguese. 

Robert Browning, 1812-1889, (Br.) poet. “My Last Duch- 
ess,” “Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister.” 

Pearl Buck, 1892-1973, (U.S.) novelist. The Good Earth. 

Mikhail mo 1891- 1940, (R.) ome playwright. The 
Heart of a Dog, The Master ‘and Marga 

John Bunyan, 1628-1688, (Br.) — Ai 

Robert Burns, 1759-1796, (Sc,) poe’ “Flow 
Afton,” “My Heart's in the Hi hlands, Pe uld Lan care 

Edgar Rice Burroughs, 1875-1 950, (U.S.) novelist. Tarzan of 


Taare Gordon Lord B 1788-1824, (Br.) t. D 
lion yron, o r.) poet. Don 
sige ode Harold. 
Albert Camus, 1913-1960, (F.) novelist. The Plague, The 
Stranger, Caligula, The Fall. 
Lewis Carroll, 1832-1898, (Br.) writer, mathematician. Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland, Through the Looking Glass. 
Kk, 1890-1938, (Czech.) playwright, novelist, essay- 
ist. ALU. (Rossum’s Universal Robots 
Giacomo Casanova, 1725-1 ee 
author, world famous for his mem 
Willa Cal er, 1876-1947, uy “novelist, essayist. O Pio- 


neersi, My Antonia. 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 1547-1616, (Sp.) novelist, 
bom poet. Don Quixote de ja Mancha. 
Raymond Chandler, 1888-1959, (U.S.) writer of detective 
fiction. Philip Marlowe series. 
Ph sighed Chaucer, c: 1340-1400, (Br.) poet. The Canterbury 
les. 
John pi erachhe Bi bid alli (U.S.) short story writer, novel- 
ist. The Wapshot Scand 
Anton Chekhov, 1560-1904, (R.) short-story writer, drama- 
tist. Uncle Vanya, The Cherry Orchard, The Three Sisters, 
G.K. Chesterton, 1874-1936, (Br,) author, Fr. Brown series. 
Agatha Christie, 1891-1 976, (Br.) mystery writer. And Then 
There Were None, Murder on the Orient Express. 
Jean carat 1889-1963, (F.) writer, visual artist, filmmaker. 


Fh Wess. 
ntly,, Sweet 


The Beauty and the Beast, Enfants Terribles, 
Semuelt Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834, (Br,) poet, man of let- 
ters. “Kubla Khan,” “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 


Sidonie Colette, 1873-1954, (F.) novelist. Claudine, Gigi. 
Joseph Conrad, 1857-1924, wa novelist. Lord Jim, Heart of 
Darkness, The Nigger of the Narciss 
James Fenimore Cooper, 1780-1851, (U.S,) novelist. Leath- 
haf boabg Tales. 
Pierre ssh rl en (F,) Dramatist. Meded, Le Cid, 
Horace, Cinna, Poi 
Hart Crane, 18001982, meee “The Bridge.” 
psc Crane, 1871- “Seo , (U.S.) novelist. 7he Red Badge 
of Courage. 
ee, cummings, 1894-1962, (U. rt poet. Tulios and Chimneys. 
- Gabriele D'Annunzio, 1863-193) (It. ge novelist, drama- 
tist. 7he Child of Pleasure, The Intruder, 
Dante Alighieri, 1265-1321, (It.) poet. The Diving Comedy. 
Daniel Defoe, 1660-1731, (Br.) writer. Robinson Crusoe, Moll 
Flanders, Journal of the Plague Yea Yoai 
Charles Dickens, 1812-1870, Br) novelist. Davia Copper- 
figla, Oliver Twist, Great rations, The ‘ist ities 
Emily Dickinson, 1830-1886, ( ye aee 
Isak Dinesen (Karen Biixen), Ce 1962, (Dan.) author. Out 
of Africa, Seven Gothic Tales, Winter's Tales. 
John Donne, 1573-1631, Fad Leow Songs and Sonnets, 
Holy Sonnets, ‘Death Be Not Proud 
John Dos Passos, 1896-1970, (U, $,) author. U.S.A. 


Punishment, The Brothe! 


it) Venetian adventurer, : 


Fyodor ate “hea 1821-1881, ae author oe and 
rs Karamazov, 

Arthur Conan Doyle, 1859-1930, (Br) ‘author: eae Sher- 
lock Holmes. 

Theodore ih 1871-1945, (U.S.) novelist. An American 
Tragedy, Sister Carrie. 

John Dryden, 1631-1700, (Br.) poet, dramatist, critic. Fables, 
Ancient and Modem. 

Alexandre Dumas, 1802-1870, (F.) novelist, dramatist. The 
Three Musketeers, The Count of Monte Cristo. 

Alexandre Dumas (fis), 1824-1895, (F.) dramatist, novelist. 
La Dame aux camélias, Le Demi-Monde. 

~ G. Ehrenburg, 1891-1967, (R.) novelist, joumnalist. The 


en Eliot, 1819-1880, (Br.) novelist. Adam Bede, Silas 
Marner, The Mill on the Floss. 
t, critic. The Waste Land, "The 


T.S. Eliot, 1888-1965, (Br.) 

Love Song of J. Alfred P' sy Murder in the Cathedral. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882, (U.S) poet, essayist. 

“The Concord Hymn,” “Brahma,” 


” "The Rhod 
ae T. Farrell, 1904-1 979, (U.S,) novelist. Studs Lonigan 


fikim Faulkner, 1897-1962, (U.S.) novelist. Sanctuary, Light 
in August, The Sound and the Fury, A salom, Absalom! 
Edna Ferber, 1885-1968, (U.S.) novelist, dramatist. Show 
Boat, Saratoga Trunk, Giant, Dinner at Ek 
a alate Fie —s 1707-1754, (Br.) novelist. Tom Jones. 
Fitzgerald, 1896-1940, (U.S.) short-story writer, nov- 
elist. 7he ane Gatsby, Tender is ‘the Night. 
Gustave Flaubert, 1821-1880, (F.) novelist. Madame Bovary. 
ae Forester, 1899-1966, (Br) novelist. Horatio Hornblower 
series. 
—.M. Forster, 1879-1970, (Br.) novelist. A Passage to india, 
Where Angels Fear to Tread, Maurice. 
Anatole France, 1844-1924, (F.) writer. Penguin ‘sland, My 
Friend's Book, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 
Robert Frost, 1874-1963, (U.S.) poet “Birches,” “Fire and 
Ice,” “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eveni re 
John Cogecgeryire 1867-1933, (Br.) novelist, dramatist. The 
ee aga, A Modem 
a . memouge oa Gardner, 1889-1970, ({U.S.) author, lawyer. 
doe jason 
André Gide, 1869-1951, (F.) writer, 7he Immoralist, The Pas- 
toral Symphi Strait is the Gate. 
Jean Giraw loux, 1882-1944, (F) novelist, dramatist. E/ectra, 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, Ondine, Tiger at the Gate. 
Johann W. von Goethe, 1749-1832, (G.) poet, dramatist, 
novelist. Faust 
Nikolai Gogol, 1809-1852, (R.) short-story writer, dramatist, 
novelist. Dead Souls, The inspector General. 
Oliver Goldsmith, ia Ela (Br.-Ir.) writer. The Vicar of 
bynes She Stoops to Con 
jaxim Gorky, 1868-1936, 5) greats founder of Soviet real- 
ism. Mother, The Lower Depths. 
Thomas Gray, 1716-1771, (Br.) poet. “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard.” 
Zane Grey, 1875-1939, (U.S.) writer of westem stories. 
Jakob G mm, 1785-1863, (G.) philologist, folklorist. German 
Methodology, Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Wilhelm ged 1786-1859, (G,) philologist, folklorist. 
Grimm's fg Ale 
Edgar A. Guest, 1881-1959, (U.S.) poet. A Heap of Livint 
Dashiell Hammett, 1894-1961, (U.S.) writer of detective fic- 
tion, created Sam Spade. 
Thomas Hardy, 1640-1928, (Br.) novelist, poet. ‘The Retum of 


’ the Native, Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, Jude the Obscure. 


Joel Chandler Harris, 1848-1908, (U.S.) short-story writer. 

males eort 1808. eit eed bl ht. Once in a Lifetime, 
oss Hai 5 playwrig! a Lifetine, 

You Can't Take It With Yc 

Bret Harte, 1896-1902, (US) short-story writer, poet. The 
Luek of Roaring 

Jaroslav Heh tg 1883-1923, (Czech.) writer. The Good Sol- 
dier Schweik. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1804-1864, (U.S.) novelist, short story 
writer. The Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, 

Heinrich Heine, 1797-1856, (G.) poet. Book of Songs. 

Lillian Hellman, 1907-1984, Bn .) playwright, author of mem- 
oirs, “The Little Foxes,” An Un lomari. 

Emest Hemingway, Mera A onus) novelist, short-story 
a Wit A Farewell to "ms, For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

pol Bi as Ss. Porter), 1862-1910, (U.S.) short-story writer. 

“the Gift Magi.” 
Hermann aso 1877-1962, (G.) novelist, poet, Death and 
the Lover, Steppenwolf, Si 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1809-1894, (U.S.) post, novelist: 
Tron E. Sane 1859. 998 (Br, pos A Shropshire Lad. 

jousman, ~ 
William Dean Howells, 1837 O0N 0 ie S.) novelist, critic, 


ae 
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dean of late 19th century American letters. 

Langston Hughes, 1902-1967, (U.S.) poet, pi rs lh The 
Weary Blues, One-Way Ticket, Shakespeare In Ha 

Victor Hugo, 1802-1885, Aa) post, dramatist, novelist. Notre 
Dame de Paris, Les Misérabi 

Aldous Huxley 1894-1 363 (Br) author. Point Counter Point, 
Brave New World. 

Henrik Ibsen, 1828-1906, (Nor.). dramatist, poet. A Doll's 
House, Ghosts, The Wild Duck, Hedda Gabler. 

William in Bio The 1913-1973, (U.S.) playwright. Come Back Little 
Sheba, Bus The Dark at the m4 of the Stairs, Picnic. 

Waghington i Irving, 1783-1859, (U.S. essayist, author.. “Rip 
Van Winkle,” “The Legend of Sieepy Hollow.” 

Shirley Jackson, 1919-1965, (U.S.) writer. The Lottery. 

Henry James, 1843-1916, U: S.) novelist, critic. Washington 
art Portrait of a Lady, The American: 

obinson Jeffers, 1887-1962, (U. Sy poet, dramatist. Tamar 

and Other Poems, Medea, 

Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784, (Br.) author, scholar, critic. Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. 

Ben aginea 1572-1637, {Br.) dramatist, poet. Volpone. 

James Joyce, 1882-1 941, {Ir.) novelist. "Ulysse 3, A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, Finnegans Wake. 

Franz Kafka, 1883-1924, (G.) novelist, short-story writer. 7he 
Thal, Amerika, The Castle. 
Georg je S. Kaufman, 1889-1961, (U.S.) A A The Man 
Who Gane to Dinner, You Can't Take It With You, 16 Door. 

Nikos Kazantzakis, 18837-1957, (Gk.) novels © Corba the 
Greek, A Greek Passion 

John Keats, 1795-1821, (Br) poet. On a Grecian Um, La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci. 

' Joyce Kilmer, 1886-1916, (U.S.) poet, Trees,” 

Rudyard Kipling 1865-1936, (Br.) author, post. "The White 
Man's Burden,” “Gunga Din," The Jungle Book. 

Jean de la Fontaine, 1621-1 695, ri poet. Fables choisies. 
__ Par Lagerkvist, Cpgein oe (Swed) poet, dramatist, novelist, 
Barabbas, The S| 

Selma Lag “ mia66-1940, (Swed,) novelist. Jerusalem, The 
Fling of the Lowenskolds, 

Alphonse de. Lamartine, 1790-1869, (F.) poet, novelist, 
Statesman. Méditations poétiques. 

Charlies Lamb, 1775-1834, tet) essayist. Specimens of En- 
glish Dramatic Poets, Essays o: 
ree di Lampedusa, 1296-1957, (It) novelist. The Leop- 


Ring Lardner, 1885-1933, (U.S.) short story writer, humorist. 
You Know Me, Al. 
D. H. Lawrence, 1885-1930, (Br.) fore Women in Love, 
axe Chatterley’s Lover, Sons and Love: 
khail Lermontov, 1814-1841, (A) novelist, poet. “Demon,” 
Hero of Our Time. 
Alain-René Lesage, 1668-1747, {F.) novelist. Gi/ Blas de 
Santillane. 
Gotthold Lessing, 1729-1781, (G.) apt philosopher, 
critic. Miss Sara Sampson, Minna von Bamhelm, 
Sinciair Lewis, 1885-1951, (U. =) novelist, playwright Babbitt, 
Arrowsmith, Dodsworth, Main Street. 
Vache! Lindsay, 1879-1931, (U.S.) poet. General William 
Booth Enters into leaven, The 1 Congo, 
Hugh Lofting, 1886-1947, (Br.) Dr. Doolittle series. 
dack London, 1876-1916, (U.S.) novelist, journalist. Cail of 
the Wild, The Sea-Wolf. 
Henry Wadsworth pari pra 1807-1882, (U.S) poet. 
Brangore, al, 1874-1905, (05) S.) itic. A Doi f M 
we! S poet, critic. ne of Many- 
Colored Glass, “Patterns,” “Lilacs,” 
James Russell Lowell, shige (U.S.) post, editor. Po- 
ems, The Bigelow Papers. 
Robert Lowell, cried 977, wu. S.) poet. “Lord Weary's Cas- 
tle,” “For the Union Dead.” 
Emil Ludwig, igor, (G) biographer. Goethe, Beet- 
hoven, Napoleon, Bism 
Niccold Machiavell, 1469-1527, (It.) author, statesman. 7he 
Prince, Discourses on Livy. 
ene Mallarmé, 1842-1898, (F.) poet. The Aftemoon of 
@ Faun. 
Thomas Malory, 2-1471, (Br.) writer. Morte o’Arthur. 


Andre om, 4901-1976, (F.) novelist. Man’s Fate, The 


Voices of Si 

Osip Mandelstam, 1891-1938, (R.} Acmeist poet. 

Thomas Mann, 1875-1955, G) novelist, essayist. Budden- 
‘brooks, Death in Venice, The Magic Mo untain. 

pikstherine . ena 1888-1923, (Br.) short story writer. 


Pee sae phen icine, 1564-1593, Any dramatist, poet. 
Tamburlaine the Great, Dr. Faustus, The Jew of Malta. 

_ John Masefield, 1878-1967, (Br.) Post. "Sea Fever,” “Car- 
goes,” Salt Water Ballads, 

sted Lee Masters, 1869-1950, (US) poet, biographer. 








_ and One Song 


Spoon River Anthology. 

W. Somerset Maugham, 1874-1965, (Br.) author. Of Human 
Bondage, The Razor's Edge, The Moon and Sixpence. : 

Guy de Maupassant, Ly sineNog ) novelist, short-story 
writer, A Life, Bel-Ami, “The Neckla 

Francois Mauriai 4885- sel (F) ‘hovelist, dramatist. Viper’s 
Tangle, The Kiss io the Lepe. 

Viadimir Mayakovsky, 71293-1930, (R.) poet, dramatist. 7he 
Cloud in Trousers. 

Carson McCullers, 1917-1967, u. $.) novelist. 7he Heart is a 
Lonely Hunter, Member of the We ra 

Herman Melville, ele (U.S.) novelist, poet. Moby 
es Typee, Billy Budd, Omo 

lencken, 1880-1956, 4. §.) author, critic, editor. Prejual- 

He, ine American Language. 

George Meredith, 1828-1909, a novelist, poet. The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel, The Ex ae 

Prosper Mérimée, 1803-1870, (| (F.) author. Carmen. : 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, 1892-1950, (U.S.) poet. The Harp 
Weaver and Other Poems, A Few Figs from Thistles. 

AA. Milne, 1882-1956, (Br.) author. Winnie-the-Pooh. 

John Milton, 1608-1674, (Br.) poet. Paradise Lost. 

Gabriela Mistral, 1889-1957, (Chil.) poet. Sonnets of Death, 
Desolacién, Tala, Lai nagt 
oe Mitchell, 1900-1 949, (U.S.) novelist. Gone With the 


Jean Baptiste Moliére, 1622-1673, (F.). dramatist. Le Tar- 
tuffe, Le Misanthrope, Le ers oer Gentilhomme. 

Ferenc Moinér, 1878-1952, (Hung.) dramatist, novelist. 
Lillom, The Guardsman, The Swan. 

Michel de Montaigne, 1533-1592, (F.) ‘pst Essais. 

Eugenio Montale, 1896-1981, (It) poe 

Clement C. Moore, 1779-1 863, (U. 8) ) Cou educator, “A Visit 
from Saint Nicholas.” 

Marianne Moore, 1887-1972, (U.S.) poet. O fo Be a Dragon. 

Thomas More, 1478-1535, (Br,) author. Utopia. 

#.H. Munro (Saki), 1870-1 916, (Br.) none "Reginald, The 
Chronicles of Clovis, Beasts and Super- Beasts. 

Alfred de Musset, 1810-1857, (F.) poet, dramatist. Contes- 
sion d'un entant du siécle. 

Viadimir Nabokov, 1899-1 ath us) .S.) author. Lolita, Ada. 

Ogden Nash, 1902-1971, t. Hard Lines, I'm a 
Stranger Here Myself, The Bite Anke Room. 

Pablo Neruda, 1904-1973, (Chil.) poet. Twenty Love Poems - 
of Despair, Toward the Splendid City. 

Sean O'Casey, 1884-1964, (Ir.) dramatist. Juno and the Pay- 
cock, The Ploug rand the Stars. 

Flannery O'Connor, 1925-1964, (U.S.) novelist, short story 
writer. Wise Blood, “A Good Man ts 'Hard to Find, 

Clifford Odets, 1906-1963, (U.S.) playwright. Waiting for 
Lefty, Awake and Sing, Golden "Boy, The Country Girl. 

John O'Hara, 1905-1970, (U.S.) novelist. Buitertield 8, From 
the Terrace, Appointment in ‘Samarra. 

Omar Khayyam, c. 1028-1122, (Per.) poet. Aubaiyat. 

Eugene O'Neill, 1888-1953, (U.S.) playwright. Emperor 
Jones, Anna Christie, Long Day's Journey into Night, Desire Un- 
der the Elms, Mourning Becomes Electra, 

George Orwell, 1903-1950, (Br.) novelist, essayist. Animal 
Farm, Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

Thomas pont Snape 1737-1809, (U.S.) author, political the- - 
orist. Common Si 

Dorothy rskiraaing “899-1967, (U.S.) poet, short-story writer. | 
Enough Hope, Lamenis for the Living. 

Boris trgysr tare eat 960, R) poet, novelist. Doctor 
Zhivago, My Sister, Lit 

Samuel Pepys, 1608-1708, (Br.) public official, author of the 
greatest diary in the English langu uage. 

S. J. Perelman, 1904-1979, 0G: S.) hurnorist. The Road to Mil- 
town, Under the Spreadin it Y 

Francesco Petrarca, 1304-1374, (It.) poet, humanist. Africa, 
Th roniere, On Solitei 

Luigi Pirandello, 1607-1856, (It.) novelist, dramatist. Six 
Characters in Search of an Author. 

Edgar Allan Poe, 1809-1849, (U, S.) poet, short-story writer, 
critic. “Annabel Lee,” “The Raven,” “The Purloined Letter.” 

Alexander Pope, 1688-1744, (Br.) poet. The Aape of the 

, An Essay on Man. 
Katherine Anne ie 1890-1980, (U.S.) novelist, short 


~ story writer. Ship o. 


Ezra Pound, ss. 4972, So et. Cantos, 
Marcel MAiy-o 1871-19 , (F.) novelist. A /a recherche du 
tarps pe perdu (Remembrance of Things Past) ). 
ksandr Pushkin, 1799-1837, (R.) poet, prose writer. Boris 
Godunov, Eugene Onegin, Bronze Horseman. 
Francols Rabelais, 1495-1553, (F.) writer, physician. Gargan- 
tua, Pantagruel, 
lean Racine, 1639-1699, (F.) dramatist. Andromaque, 
Phéedre, Bérénice, Britannicus, 
Erich Maria Remarque, 1898-1970, (Ger.-U.S.) novelist. Al/ 
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Quiet on the Western Fron 
Samuel! Richardson, 109-1761, (8r.) novelist. Clarissa Har- 
lowe, peak bottrn or, Virtue Rewarded. 
es Whitcomb Riley, Sse al Us poet. “When the 
Frost is ys on the Pumpkin,” “Little O; 
ve Maria sane vt 1926, (a) poet. Life and Songs, 


, Sonnets to Orpheus. 
; Arthur imbaud, 1 1654-1801. (F) A Season in Hell, “Le Ba- 
eau ivre.”” 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, 1869-1935, (U.S,) poet. “Richard 


i ane Noen; 1908-1963, (U.S.) poet. Open Hi 
eodore louse, 
The Waking, The Far Field. nk 
lolland, 1866-1944, (F.) novelist, biographer. Jean- 
Pierre de Ronsard, 1524-1585, (F.) poet. Sonnets pour Hé- 


Romain 
mee Rostand, 1868-1918, (F.) poet, dramatist. Cyrano 

Ganen Ben to 1880-1946, (U. ah short-story writer, journal- 
Ist. Guys and Dolls, Blue Plate S; 

‘ipa Ruskin, 1819-1900, vf nto, social theorist. Modem 
Painters, The Seven Lamps o! Architecture. 

Antoine de Saint-Exupery, 1900-1944, (F.) writer, aviator. 
Wind, Sand and Stars, Le Pe i Prince. 

Sand, 1804-1 876, (F.) "novelist. Consuelo, The 


George 
ean sinter ), 1878 1967, (U. U.S.) Chicago Poems, 
ye we pew 1952, (U, a pt, ist, phil 

inta’ _ \- , , 88a los- 
opher. a. frocene ‘pe Aealms of a8 : 


PWititarn hi oO. 1981, (U.S, virenent novelist, 7he 
Time of Your Life, The Human G 

Friedrich von Schiller, 1759-1805, (G. ) dace poet, histo- 
rian, Don Carlos, Maria Stuai it, Wilhelm 

Sir Waiter Scott, 1771- 1632, (Sc.) Ciba, post. Ivanhoe, 
Rob Roy, The Bride of Lammermoor. 

William Shakespeare, 1564-1616, (Br.) henley gr poet. Ao- 
meo and Juliet, Hamlet, King Lear, ear, The Merchant o if Venice. 

George Bernard Shaw, 1866-1960, (Ir. paren e, OMe: St. 
Joan, ion, Major ira, Mi Uperman. 
Kens ascent ollstonecraft Shelley, 1797-1881. (Br.) author, Fran- 


Perey i Shelley, 1792-1822, (Br.) pom: Prometheus 
donais, ‘Ode to the West Wind," "Toa Skylark,” 

se aes B. en 1751-1816, (Br.) dramatist. The Rivals, 
School for Scandal. 

Robert Sherwood, 1896-1955, (U.S.) a. The Petri- 
fled Forest, Abe Lincoln in Minos, Reunion in 

Mikhail Sholokhov, sl 984 ee S.S\R.) bere 1965 Nobel 
laureate. And Quiet 

Upton Sinclair, 1578-1088, 8: novelist. The 

Edmund Spenser, 1552-1599, iy r.) poet. The Fa 

Christina Stead, 1903-1983 
writer, 7he Man Who Loved Children. 

Richard Steele, 1672-1729, (Br.) essayist, playwright, began 


the Tatler Ooi The Conscious Lovers. 
Lincoln 1866-1936, (U.S.) editor, author. The 


Shame of the 
Joh Stenbeck, 1902-18 ig8, UB) Hist, on if 
lohn I~ novel vapes Ol 
Wrath, Of Mice and Men, Winter of seers 
Stendhal (Marie Henri Beyle), 1783-1842, (F.) poet, novelist. 
“The Red the Black, The Charterhouse of 
Laurence Sterne, 1713- 1768, (Br.) novelist. Tristram Shan 
Wallace Stevens, 1879-1955, (U.S.) poet. Harmonium, 
Man With the Blue Guitar, Transport t to Summer. 
Louls pay 1850-1894, 894, (Br) nov novelist, post, 
essayist. Treasure Island, A Child's Garden 
Rex Stout, 1886-1975, (U.S.) novelist, created Nero Wolfe. 
Patt Beecher Stowe, 1811-1896, (U.S,) novelist. Uncle 
'om's 
Lytton Strachey, 1880-1932, (Br.) biographer, critic. Eminent 


‘Queen: 


‘Austral,) novelist, short-story ° 
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lueen Victoria, Elizabeth and Essex. 
“august ust Stindberg, 1849-1912, (Swed.) dramatist, novelist. 
The Father, Miss Julle, Creditors. 
Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745, Br.) author. Gulliver's Travels. 
Algernon C. Swinburne, 1837-1909, (Br.) poet, critic. Songs 
Before Sunrise. 
M. Synge, 1871-1909, Ag hon dramatist. Riders to the 


John 

Sea, The Playboy of the West 
gta Tago: hg bal (Ind.), author, poet. Sad 
Booth th Tarkington, 1869-1946, US) novelist. Seventeen, 


Aealization of 
Ae a eee 
Teasdale, if 1684-1938, pea) — Fae ih of Troy and 


oper Poa feed re 808-1880, Dis poet tits of the 
Kine gn Momma, mye Charge of 2 . 

liam Makepeace Thackeray, 1811-1863, (Gr.) novelist. 
Vani tor 


jan Thomas, 1914-1953, (Welsh) poet. Under Milk Wood, 
A Child's Christmas in Wales. 
James Thurber, 1894-1961, (U.S.) humorist, artist. The New 
Yorker, The Owl In the Thurber 
J.A.R. Tolkien, 1892-1973, (Br.) author. The Hobbit, Lord of 


‘olstoy, 1828-1910, (R.) novelist. War and Peace, Anna 
Anthony Trollope, 1815-1682, (Br.) novelist. The Warden, 
Barchester Towers, The Palliser novels. 
Ivan Turgenev, 1818-1883, oe ee short-story writer.’ 
Fathers Sons, First Love, A 
Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens), 1625-1910, (U.S.) novelist, 
humorist. The Adventures leberry Finn, Tom Sawyer. 
ge vaoieas, (Nor.) novelist, poet. Aristin Lav- 
rani 
Paul Valéry, 1871-1945, (F.) poet, critic. La Jeune Parque, 
veyard by the Sea.’ ; 
1828-1905, (F.) novelist, —- of modern 
wenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 
Be ised Villon, 1431-1463?, (F.) poet. Le pet et le Grand, 


‘estament. 
Evelyn Waugh, 1903-1966, (Br.) ore The Loved One. 


Pil i og 866-1946, x author. The Time Machine, The 
visible Man, The War of th 
ebecca West, 1993-1983 (Br.) author, Black Lamb and 


ma 
Grey Falcon. 
Ph coon Wharton, heyy al (U.S.) novelist. 7he Age of inno- 


ce, The 
orn. White, 1900-1964, (8r.) author. 7he Once and Future 


lait Whitman, 1819-1892, (U.S.) poet. Leaves of Grass. 
oun Greenleaf Whittier, 1807-1892, (U.S,) poet, Journalist. 


w-bound. 
Oscar Wilde, 1854-1900, (ir.) author, wit, 7he Picture of 
Orton Wilde 1897. 076, oe playwright. Our Town, 
on r, a J 
eannosea ate, 108 .S) laywright. A Sireet- 
‘ennessee S 
Named Desire, Gat ona Hot Tin Hoof fre Glass 
“villiam Carios “Williams, 1883-1963, U. 3 nost poet, 
Tempers, Al Que Quierel, Paterson. 
Edmund Wilson, 1895-1972, (U.S.) author, horanyanie social 
by Axal's Castle, To the Fini land 
G. Wodehouse, 1881-1975, (U.S.) post, dramatist. The 
moons” novels, Anything Goes. 
y bingo Wolfe, 1900-1938, ak novelist. pty An bam 


Can't Go Home 
rginia Woolf, 1882-1941, yn rownhenae pia st ts. Dal- 


fo Mikes , The Wi 
worth, 1770-1850, ,,(Br.) poet. “Tintern Ab- 
bin ose lg jutler Yi a 1865-1939, ar) poet, The 
‘ea! playwright. 
matey Teng The Tower, Last Poems. 
@ Zola, 1840-1902, (F) novelist. Nana, The Dram Shop. 


Noted Artists and Sculptors of the Past 
Artists are painters unless otherwise indicated. 


Washington Allston, 1779-1843, landscapist. Belshazzar’s 

porate Altdorfer, 1480-1538, landscapist. Battle of Alexan- 

Avidron de! Sarto, 1486-1530, frescoes. Madonna of the Har- 
e Fra Angelico, c. 1400-1455, Renaissance muralist. Madonna 
of the Linen Drapers’ Guild. 


Alexsandr Archipenko, 1887-1964, sculptor, Boxing Match, 
Medranos. 


John James Audubon, 1785-1851, Birds of America. 
Hans Baldung Grien, 1484-1545, Todentanz. 
Ernst Barlach, 1870-1938, Expressionist sculptor. Man Draw- 


ing Sword. 4 robe 
the World, Lion of Belfort, 
ut ears iretens strat, Salome Baste on 
ul » Hus! « 
sees eee 
i@ Cross. 


Gentile Bellini, 1426-1507, Renaissance. Procession in St. 
' Mark's Square. 
? ‘inl Bellini, 1428-1516, St, Francis in Ecstasy, 
Bellini, 1400-1470, , Crucifixion. 
Wesley Galen | 1882-1925, sports artist. Stag at 


Sharkey's. 
Thomas Hart Benton, 1889-1975, American regionalist. 
Threshing Wheat, Arts of the West. 
Tie Bernini, 1598-1680, Baroque sculpture. The 
greeny soem 1830-1802, landscapist. The Rocky Moun- 
tains, Mount Corco: 
Caleb Bingham, 1811-1879, Fur Traders Descend- 
Alien Blake, 1752-1827, engraver. Book of Job, Songs of 
Moence, ore 
Rosa Bonheur, 1822-1899, The Horse Fair. 
Pierre Bonnard, 1867-1947, intimist. The Breakfast Room. 
Paul-Emile 1906-1960 960, Abstractionist. Leeward of 
” the Island, Enchanted S| 
gnton Borglum, Warti841, sculptor. Mt. Rushmore Memo-_ 


ereeronyes Bo Bosch, 1450-1516, religious allegories. The 


4 oeandie Bottioell 11444-1510, Renaissance. Birth 
Constantin Brancusi, 1876-1957, Nonobjective sg eg tor. Ply: 


~ Ing Turtle, The Kiss. 
Georges Braque, 1882-1963, Cubist. Violin and Palette. 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder, o 1525-1569, The Peasant Dance. 
/Pleter Bruegel the Younger, 1564-1698, Village Fair, The 


~ Crucifixion. 

Edward Burné-Jones, 1833-1898, Pre-Raphaelite artist- 
> craftsman, The Mirror of Venus. 

Alexander Ci 


ogee alder, 1898-1976, sculptor. Lobster Trap and 

Michelangelo Merisl da Caravagglo, 1573-1610, Baroque. 

y The Supper at Emmau: 

' _ Emily Carr, 1871-1945, landscapist. Blunden Harbour, Big 

Carlo Carra, 1881-1966, Metaphysical school, Lot's Daugh- 
| 


' Cassatt, 1845-1926, Impressiorist. 
George cat Catlin, 1796-1872, American indian ite, Gallery of 


indians. 
j penne Same 100271, Mannerist sculptor, goldsmith, 
Pie enti Card Players, Mont-Sainte- 
BD \jcioire win Larve 
| Mare Chagall "000-1988, ‘Jewish life and folklore. | and the 
" ‘Jean Simeon Chardin, 1699-1778, still lifes. The Kiss, The 
€ "Frederic Church, 1826-1900, Hudson River school. Niagara, 
_ Andes of Ecuador, 
_ Cimabue, 1240-1302, Byzantine mosaicist. Madonna En- 
a ceedngp St. Fi 
4 6 Claude Lorrain, 1600-1682, ideal-landscapist, The Enchanted 
“Maida Cole, 1801-1848, Hudson River school. The Ox- 
John Constable, Weald landscapist. Salisbury Cathe- 


“ohn Singleton Copley 
Bde Went on ole, 1799-015 portraitist. Samuel 
; Svea ressionist. Apocalypse. 
1798-1875, landscapist. Sou- 
F geri da laneotoriaine 


1404-1634, Renaissance muralist. Mystic Mar- 

j "Btatave re Courbet. 16191077 Realist, The Artist’s Studio, 
“tion portant. Lather j 
eC ore 

__Honore ‘Daumier, 1808-1879, caricaturist. The Third-Ciass 
| ; t dacaesLoul Davi, 1740-1625, Neoclassicist. The Oath of 
| 2 Edgar Degno, 1834-1017, Vnsurtae 
: Po ad Co. 1400-1455, Romantic. Massacre at 
Delaroche, 1797-1856; historical themes, Children of 


oo tga scar She nied Renaissance terracotta artist. 
q Sartori ene goon, Figrence cathedral, 
Renaissance sculptor. David, Gat- 
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Elder, 1472-1553, Protestant Reforma-. 


Jean Dubuffet, 1902-1985, painter, sculpter, tel 
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Marcel seni 1887-1968, Nude Descending a Staircase. 
Raoul Dufy, 1877-1953, Fauvist, Chateau and and Horees. ) 

harp a th bapa Durand, 1796-1886, Hudson River school. Kin- 
Albrecht Durer, 1471-1528, Renaissance monies wood- 

cuts, St. msg etl ie ga Melancholia |, Apoca’ 
Anthony van Dyck, 1599-1641, Baroque po "Portrait 
of Charles | Hun’ 


ting. 
Thomas Eakins, 1844-1916, Realist. The Gross Clinic. 


Jacob Epstein, 1880-1959, re! and ical r. 
dite ligious allegorical sculpto! 


Homo. 
sete van Eyck, 1380-1441, naturalistic panels. Adoration of 
Anselm Feuerbach, 1829-1880, Romantic Classicism. 


; susigement of Fa, Iphigenia. 
Rap Stag reg ee Flannagan, 1895-1942, animal sculptor. Tri- 
u e 
iean-Honore Fragonard, 1732-1806, Rococo. The Swing. 


Danie! Chester Frer French, 1850-1931, The Minute Man of 
cord; seated Lincoin, Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D.C, 
Caspar David Friedrich, 1774- lomantic 


1727-1788, portraltist. The Blue 


eau erty 2 1848-1903, Post-impressionist. The Tahitians. 
hiberti, 1378-1455, Renaissance sculptor, Gates 
of Pisano tistry doors, Florence. 
1901-1966, attenuated sculptures of sol- 


es. Man 

nary furs. Ma 1477-1510, Renaissance. The Tempest. 

Glotto di Bondone, 1267-1337, Renaissance. Presentation 
e ows oh Sco miaiom: Page ke Baroque sculptor of classical 

Ir 

faa. lo Tended by the Norrote 
" van Pe hag 1853-1890, The Starry Night, L’Ar- 
jasienne. 

Arshile Gorky, 1905-1948, Surrealist. The Liver Is the Cock’s 


‘om. 
rs cog ahd eet y Lucientes, 1746-1828, The Naked 
Disasters of War (etchings). 
El Greco, tee View of Toledo. 
rad eet 1805-1852, Neo-classicai sculptor. 


a chia Grewal 1480-1528, mystical religious themes. 
Frans Hale, i 1580-1666, portraitist. Laughing Cavalier, 


G 
Bade Hassam, 1859-1996, Impressionist. Southwest Wind. 
4 Edward Hicks, 1780-1849, folk painter. The Peaceable King- 
om. 
Hans Hofmann, 1880-1966, early Abstract Expressionist. 


mach il Gate. 
wi Hogarth, 1697-1764, caricaturist. The Rake's 
Progress. 
aevenie Hokusal, 1760-1849, printmaker, Crabs. 
jans Holbein the me 1460-1524, late Gothic. Presenta- 
fi ofc Christ in the Temp 
Hans Holbein the a 1497-1543, portraltist, Henry « 


Man and Woman Gazing at the Moon. 
Thomas Gainsborough, 


‘Vill, 


be Homer, 1836-1910, marine themes. Marine Coast, 


"e rot iol 1882-1967, realistic urban scenes. Sunlight 
gee anpusieDomingie Ingres, 1780-1867, Classicist. 
weer ie Inness, 1825-1894, luminous landscapist. Delaware 
Vasily Kandinsky, 1866-1944, Abstractionist. Capricious 

Mors Pau paul Kia, 1879-1940, Abstractionist. Twittering Machine. 
okoschka, 1886-1980, Expressionist. View of 


"Kathie tyro 1867-1945, printmaker, social justice themes. 
The Peasant W: 
mong Lachaise, 1882-1935, figurative sculptor. Standing 


Wom 
John La Farge, 1835-1910, muralist. Red and White Peonies. 


Fernand Leger, 1881-1955, machine art. The Cyclists. 


Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519, Mona Lisa, Last Supper, The 
Annunciation, 


Emanuel Leutze, 1816-1868, historical themes, Washington 
Crossing the Delaware. 


Jacques Lipehite, 1 1891-1973, Cubist sculptor. Harpist, ; 
fe pe Lippi, 1457-1504, Renaissance. The Vision of St. 


en * Filippo Lippl, 1406-1469, Renaissance. Coronation of the 
Mortis. Louls, 1912-1962, abstract expressionist. Signa, 
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Stripes. 

Aristide Maillol, 1861-1944, sculptor. The Mediterranean, 

Edouard Manet, 1832-1883, forerunner of Impressionism. 
Luncheon on the Grass, Olympia. 

Andros oe 1431-1506, Renaissance frescoes. Tri- 


iB teres 4880-1 916, Expressionist. Blue Horses. 
John Marin, 1870-1953, expressionist seascapes, Maine Is- 


Reginald Marsh, 1898-1954, satirical artist. Tattoo and Hair- 


Masaccio, 1401-1428, Renaissance. The Tribute Money. 
Henri Matisse, 1869-1954, Fauvist. Woman with the Hat. 

Be yar er Buonarroti, 1475-1 564, Pleta, David, Moses, 
The Last Judgment, Sistine Ceiling. 


Cari Milles, 1875-1955, expressive rhythmic sculptor. Playing 


Jean-Francois Millet, 1814-1875, painter of peasant sub- 
jects. The Gleaners, The Man with a Hoe. 
ape Milne, 1882-1953, landscapist. Boston Corner, Berk- 

re Hills, 

Amedeo Modigliani, 1884-1920, Reclining Nude. 

Piet Mondrian,” 1872-1944, Abstractionist. Composition. 

Claude Monet, 1840-1926, impressionist, The Bridge at Ar- 
genteuil, Haystacks. 

en i ened "iborest, 1826-1898, Symbolist. The Apparition, 

James Wilson Morrice, 1865-1924, iandscapist. The Ferry, 
Quebec, Venice, Looking Over the Lagoon. 

aa Treae Moses, 1860-1961, folk painter, Out for the Christ- 


me vane Munch, 1863-1944, 

Bartolome Murillo, 1618-168: neroae pe de artist. Vi 
sion of St. Anthony. The Two Trinities. 

Barnett Newman, 1905-1970, Abstract Expressionist. Sta- 
tions of the Cross. 

queen Clemente Orozco, 1883-1949, frescoes. House of 


iy Willson Peale, 1741-1827, American Revolutionary 
portraltist. Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, John Adams, 

Rembrandt Peale, 1778-1860, portraitist. Thomas Jefferson. 

Pietro Perugino, 1446-1523, Renaissance, Delivery of the 
Keys to St. Peter. 
PF ay Picasso, 1881-1973, Guernica, Dove, Head of a 

oman. 

Plero della Fi c, 1415-1492, Renaissance. Duke of 
Urbino, jellation of Christ. 
‘ Camille issarro, 1830-1903, Impressionist. Moming Sun- 
vlackson Pollock, 1912-1956, Abstract Expressionist. Autumn 

Nicolas Poussin, 1594-1665, Baroque pictorial classicism. St. 
John on Patmos. 

Maurice B. Prendergast, c. 1860-1924, Post-impressionist 
water colorist. Umbrellas in the Rain. ae 

Plerre-Paul Prud’hon, 1758-1823, Romanticist. Crime pur- 
sued by Vengeance and Justice. 

Pierre come Ee Puvis de Chavannes, 1824-1898, murallst. 
Toe | Sanzlo, 1483-1520, Renaissance. Disputa, School of 

ae! y ice. 0 
"Yin ay, 1600-1876, Dadlt Observing Time, The Lov 
lan @ Lovers. 

noe won’ edo 1840-1916, Symbolist tithographer. In the 

a 


Page rnn gy van Rijn, 1606-1669, The Bridal Couple, The 
Remington, 1861-1909, eee? sculptor, portrayer 
of the American West. Bronco 
Plerre-Au Renolr, 4 1841- 1919, Impressionist. The Lun- 
cheon of the Boating Party. 
llya Repin, 1844-1918, historical canvases, Zaporozhye Cos- 


Eve ee spe 1723-1792, portraltist. Mrs, Siddons as the 


Tragic Mi 
ace ir 1886-1957, frescoes, The Fecund Earth, 

Pl aciptons ell, 1894-1978, iustrator, Saturday Evening 
cover 


Nim 2 @ Rodin, 1840-1917, sculptor. The Thinker, The Bur- 
ers O} 

«i yal Rothko, 1903-1970, Abstract Expressionist. Light, Earth 
and 

Georges Rouault, 1871-1958, Expressionist. The Old King. 
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Henri Rousseau, 1844-1910, primitive exotic themes. The 
-Snake Charmer. 
PR ae coc Rousseau, 1812-1867, landscapist. Under the Bir- 
88, 
otrater Pau or Peal Rubens, 1577-1640, Baroque. Mystic Marriage of 
a 
Andrey Rublyov, 1370-1430, Icon painter. Old Testament 


Trinity. 
Jacob van Ruisdael, c. 1628-1682, landscapist. Jewish Com- 
Salomon van Ruysdael, c. 1600-1670, landscapist. River 


with Ferry-Boat. 
Albert Pinkham het 1847-1917, seascapes and allego- 
‘og Alon bdish tele 
1848-1907, memorial statues. 


Saint-Gaudens, 
Farag Ms, Hey A Henry Adams (Grief). 
water 1460-1529, Renaissance sculptor. Bap- 


Jacopo Sansovino, 1486-1570, Renaissance sculptor. St. 
pep hark toe 1856- Ai Edwardian society portrait- 
n jer 
ist. The Wyndham SI ters, Mad 
Johann Gottfried Schadow, 1 1764-1 850, monumental sculp- 
"Georges Seura, 1056-001, Polat. Sunday Aftemoon 
rs on 
ay ty tsar 
Lee Riera vl 1683-1966, Futurist and Cubist. Dynamic Hi- 
"BP ate oS, soe ad pli ome. Sao 
and Vanzetti series, Seurat’s Lunch, Handball. 


Charles Sheeler, 1889-1965, Abstractionist. Upper Deck. 
ee Alfaro Siquelros, 1896-1974, political muralist. March 


lumanity. 
John F, Sloan, 1871-1951, depictions of New York 
Oey ornate Eayarepe welded metal sculptui ‘on 
Davi re. 
River Landscape, Zig series. 
Gilbert Stuart, Seaiees portraitist. Geo 
Thomas Sully, 1783-1872, portraitist. Co). 
Perkins, The Passage of the Delaware. 
Yves yee venpey, tay 1818 Rose of eo es ea Winds, 
cea SLE ~ Pgh pitti ica. 


Ta Gru 
The 
1518-1594, Mannerist. The mee eri 
atin. c. a abet 1676, Renaissance, Venus and the 
layer, 


Cag piven ip Toulouse-Lautrec, 1864-1901, At the Moulin 

won Trumbull, 1756-1843, historical themes. The Deciara- 

tory thon Mallord William Turner, 1775-1851, Romantic land- 

* Paolo Woe Uccello, 1397-1475, Gothic-Renalssance, The Rout of 
San Romano. - 

Maurice Utrillo, 1883-1955, Impressionist. Sacre-Coeur de 


John Vand eran Neo-classicist. Ariadne Asleep 
on the Island of 


Diego. » Melats ez, 1899-1600, Baroque. Las Meninas, Portrait 
of Juan de 

Jan Vermeer, 1632-1675, interior re subjects. Young 
Woman with a Water Jug. <¢ 


1528-1588, devotional thernes, vastly peo- 
pled canvases. The ‘emptation of St. 
Andrea del Verrocchio, 1435-1488, Florentine sculptor. Col- 


ota Maurice de Viaminck, 1876-1958, Faluvist landscapist. The 
Rococo painter of “scenes of 
gallantry”. 
rederic Watts, 1817-1904, 
orical themes. 
Death 
of Ganaral al Wolte, 
James Abbott nyesgoe Whistler, 1834-1903, Arrangement in 
, Wierd, 1 Age 918, The Spirit of ‘76. 
Pg: t Wood, ey es pcs mM regionalist. 


Antoine Bay tere 1684-1721, Rococo 
The Embarkation for G 
hy sculptor of 
Hope, 
est, 1738-1820, realistic historical 
Gayand and er No. 1: The Artist’s Mother. 
Archibald M. 
scope, iy, Musidane 


290.1067 "Schoo! of Paris sculptor. The De- 


Noted Philosophers and Religionists of the Past 


Christian 


1835-1922, (U.S.) clergyman, reformer; advo- 
aan of r 


bce 1079-1142, if res, ena, an 


» teacher, used dialectic method 
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Felix Adier, 1851-1939, (U.S.) German-born founder of the 
Ethical Culture Society. 
St. Augustine, 354-430, Latin bishop considered the founder 
of formalized Christian theo 
Ri Boi: 17a) er) Si hosonhor and scientist. 
“ist c. 
Karl Barth, 1866-1968, (Sw.) theologian, a leading force in 
ey rotestantism 
St Benedict, ¢.480-547, (It) founded the Benedictines. 
remy Bentham, 1748-1832, (Br.) philosopher, reformer. 
founder of Utilitarianism. 
Henri Bergson, 1859-1941, (F.) philosopher of evolution. 
Geo rge Berkeley, 1685-1753, (if) phosopher, churchman. 
Gonna Biddle, 161! 5-162, (Br.) founder of English Unitarian- 


Jakob Boehme, 1575-1 624, (G.) theosophist and mi 


William 
Mayflower Compact. 
- Brunner, 1889-1966, (Sw) Le ether. 
Giordano Bruno, 1548-1600, 
Martin beopaeel gai 1878-1965, ( i greets philosopher, theolo- 
wrote / and Thou. 


Buddha (Siddhartha Gautama), 0.563-c.483. BC, (Ind,) phil- 
| oan cane cach (F,) theologian, a key figure in the 
i 160! a re in 

Reformation. ri 


Rudolph Carnap, 1891-1970, AS} German-born philoso- 
‘art ee positivism. 
_, William Ellery Channing, 1780-1842, {U.S.) clergyman, early 
\ spokesman for Unitarianism. 
Auguste Comte, 1798-1857, (F.) philosopher, the founder of 


positivism, 
Confucius, 551-479 BC, Jest founder of Confucianism, 


= seep ith 1584-1652, (Br.) Puritan theologian. 
Thomas Cranmer, 1489-15: , (Br.) churchman, “wrote much 
of Book of Common Prayer; promoter of English Reformation. 
gis Descartes, 1596-1650, (F.) philosopher, mathemati- 
John De 1859-1952, (U.S.) philosopher, educator: 
helped als ee tee lon nivienint 


inaugurate the ressive 
Denis Diderot, i7iat784, (F.) philosopher, creator of first 
omg Baker Eddy, 1821-1910, (U.S.) founder of Christian Sci- 


Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758, (U.S.) preacher, theologian. 
‘ ergata Erasmus, ¢ 1488.1598° (Ou) Reneseenie hu- 


Johann Fichte, 1762-1814, (G.) philosopher, the first of the 
Transcendental Idealists. 


George Fox, 1624-1 691, (Br.) founder of S of Friends. 
St. Francis of Moses 1182-1 226, ({t,) founded Franciscans. 
; al Ghazali, 1058-11114, Islamic 
; Georg W. Hegel, 1770-1831, (G) Idealist philosopher. 
3 Martin eens: 1889-1 976, (G) ne, philosopher, 
| Joha eee ‘7ad-i80s, (6) ohio }ahiosopher, Htural hi 
} inn cul is- 
_ torian; a founder of German 
‘ David Hume, 1711-1776, (eo) oilos sricetber: historian. 


Jan Hus, 1369-1415, (Czech) religious reformer. 
Edmund Husserl, tral G) pidomcoran founded the 


menological mo 
Thomas Huxley, 1805-1895, 8 llosopher, 
Wil of Loyola, 1491- E56 they ioondor ol edon of the Jesuits, 
1860-1954 , (Br,) theologian, explored the mystic 


‘Wiliam mee te2-1910, U.S.) phil 
; yop oocapiey nae al pe i a aaa 
ataneel tor peniten (G.) metapnysilan, preeminent 
founder of modern critical philosophy, 


Brewster, 1567-1644, (8r.) headed Pilgrims, signed 


Soren Kierkegaard, dal 1855, (Den.) philosopher, consid- 
ered the father of Existential 

John Knox, 1505-1 S72, ($0) leader of the Protestant Refor- 
mation in Scotland. 

Lao-Tzu, 604-531 BC, (Chin.) philosopher, considered the 
founder of the Taoist religion. 

sige von Leibniz, 1646-1716, (G.) philosopher, mathe- 


ehartin Luther, 1483- — (G.) leader of the Protestant Re- 

formation, founded Lutheran church. 
Maimonides, 1195-1204, (Sp.} Jewish philosopher. 

Jacques Maritain, 1882-1973, (F.) Neo-Thomist philosopher. 

Cotton Mather, 1663-1728, (U.S.) defender of orthodox Puri- 
tanism; founded Yale, 1703, 

Aimee Semple McPherson, 1890-1944, (U.S.) evangelist. 

Philipp Melanchthon, 1497-1560, (G.) theologian, humanist; 
an important voice in the Reformation. 

Mohammed, c.570-632, Arab prophet of the religion of Islam. 

Dwight Moody, 1837-1899, (U.S.) evangelist. 

George E. Moore, 4873-1958, (Br.) ethical theoris! 
Z Eilat deepen 1897-1975, (U.S.) leader of the Black 

luslim 

Heinrich Muhlenberg, 1711-1787, (G) organized the Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

John H. Newman, 4801- 1890, (Br.) Roman Catholic cardinal, 
led Oxford Movement. 

Reinhold poy 1892-1971, (U.S.) Protestant theologian, 


social and michal goo critic. 
Nietzsche, 1844-1900, (G.) moralphilosopher. 
Binioe Pascal, 1623-1662, (F.) philosopher and mathemati- 


cian. 3 
St. cack ¢.389-c.461, brought Christianity to Ireland. 
St. Paul, 7-c.67, a founder of the Christian religion. ‘ 
Charles S, Peirce, Meath ls BS). philosopher, logician; 
inated concept of hy Haga 
losiah poyes 1855-1916, (U, g) idealist philosopher. 
Charles T. Russell, 1852-1916, (U.S,) founder of Jehovah's 


Witnesses 
Fredrich von Schelling, 1775-1854, & .) philosopher, 
lermach 


Friedrich Schiei er, 1768-1834, (G.) theologian, a 
. founder of modern Protestant theo 
Arthur enhauer, 1788-18 , (@:) philosopher. 


ur Schop 
Joseph Smith, 4805-1844, {U.S.) founded Latter Day Saints 
Lgperteetl movement, 1830. 


pair crac 1820-1903, (Br.) philos: 
1632-1677 .) rational ilosopner. 

Bly Su Sunday, 

Jap.) Buddhist scholar, 


7862-1935, (U.S.) evangelist. 
Suzuki, 1870-1966, 

Enanvel Swedenborg, 1688-1722, (Swed.) philosopher, 

m 


Thomas a co 1118-1170, (Br.) archbishop of Canter- 


gat On a Kernets, ¢.1380-1471, (G.) theologian probably 
wrote /mitation of Christ. 
Thomas Aquinas, 1225-1274, (It) theologian, philosopher. 
Paul Bis 1886-1965, (U.S.) German-born philosopher and 


ser Wesley, 1703-1791, (Br) theologian, evangelist; 
feineeg Methodis ey, : 


Alfred North Whitehead, 1861-1947, (Br.) philosopher, math- 


ematician. 
William of Qccam, c.1285-c,1349 (Br.) philosophe: 
Roger Williams, c.1603-1683, (U.S.) Cg ill Caaoied 
religious freedom and separation of church and state. 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, 1889-1951, a ) philosopher, 
John Mak 1320-1384, (Br.) theologian, reformer. 
Brigham Young, 1801-1 877, (U.S.) Mormon leader, colonized 


Huld Zwingl 1484-1531, (Sw.) theologian, led Swiss 
i eep doak Scat “Re 


her of evolution. 


Noted Social Reformers and Educators of the Past 


} Jane Addams, 1860-1935, (U.S,) co-founder of Hull House; 
0 “gp ekg yr rize, 1931. 
eee nate pce 1820-1906, (U.S.) a leader in temper- 
ance, anti-slavery, piety rier lgticdlestoe 
Henry Barnard, 1811~ ~1900, e45-1908, (Br) soca seriondle: 
4 Thomas patio gro social reformer, 
, megs af 
Red Cross. 
, Henry Ward Beecher, 1813-1887, (U.S.) clergyman, aboli- 


tionist. 
_. » Amelia Bloomer, 1818-1894, (U.S.) social reformer, women’s 


____ fights advocate. 

? Wiliam Booth, 1820-1912, the Salvation Army. 
' _ Nicholas ria 1847 (0 (U.S.) educator headed 
Columbia Univ., 1 Nobel Peace Prize, 1931, 


of daatttate orc 
Clara Barton, 1821-1912, us) 0 organizer of the American — ae 1894; 4-time 


‘Frances X. woe) Cabrini, 1850-1917, (U.S.) Italian-born 
™ Barrie Ch Catt 1950-1047, (0. S.) spleens 
win passage of the 19th amendment. - 
PU alnan’§ Day, 1897-1980, (U.S.) founder of Catholic Worker 
Eugene V. Debs, Paste Mi Rl ee labor leader, led Pullman 


Socialist 
evil Dewey, 1851-1931, Pus) devised decimal system of 


Boeitclen 
Dorothea Dix, 1802-1887, (U.S.) crusader for humane care 
of mentally ill. 
Douglass, 1817-1895, (U.S, abolitionist 


WEB. DuBois, 1868-1963, US) Negro-rights leader, edu- 
William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879, (U:S.) abolitionist, re- 
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former, 
Glovanni Gentile, 1875-1944, (It.) philosopher, educator; re- 
formed Italian educational system 
Samuel ap hig 1860-1924, (U.8.) labor leader; a founder 
and president of AFL, 
iam Green, 1673- 1962, (U, irs resident of AFL, 1924-52, 
ly id Hillman, 1887-1 946, (U Plabor leader, helped orga- 
nize 
Samuel G. Howe, 1801-1876, (U.S.) social reformer, changed 
public attitudes toward the handicap, 
Helen Keller, 1880-1968, (U.S,) crusader for better treatment 
for the handieapped, 
Martin Luther King | * painiae! (U.S.) civil rights leader; 
won Nobel rare Prize, 
Jol 1880- 1060, WU. §,) labor leader, headed United 
Mine Workers, 1820-60 
PE al peed Mann, 1706-1859, (U.8.) ploneered modern public 
syste 
William H MoGuffey, bgp i’ We = s ne og of Reader, 
the mainstay of 19th oeniun/ U8 
Alexander Meiklejohn, 872-1 eh 1 rye Briish-born educa- 
tor, championed academic freedom and experimental curricula. 
Lucretia Mott, 1793-1880, (U.S.) reformer, ploneer feminist, 
Philip Murray, 1886-1952, (U.S,) Scotch-born labor leader, 
Florence Nightingale, 4620-1 10, (Br.) founder of modern 


rain 
immeline Pankhurst, 1856-1928, (Br.) woman suffragist. 


Elizabeth P. Peabody, 1804-1894, (U.S.) education pioneer, 
founded 1st kindergarten nin U.S., 1880, 
Walter Reuther, Orta, (U.S,) labor leader, headed 


UAW 
Jacob Alls, need PA oe ray yee for urban reforms. 
M reformer, 


a (U.S 

me abet” ekeamen NE: established parochial 
det education In 

bt of Shattesbury (A.A. Cooper), 1801-1885, (Br.) social 
re! terer, 
P beset Cady Stanton, 1815-1902, (U.S.) women's suf- 
ty reg be Stone, 1818-1893, (U.S,) feminist, abolitionist. 

Harriet Tubman, 0,1820-1913, (U.S.) abolitionist, ran Under- 
ground Railroad, 

Booker T. Washington, 1856-1915, (U.S.) educator, re- 
forrher; championed vocational training for blacks. 

Walter F, White, 1893-1955, Bee 5), headed NAACP, 1931-55. 

William Wilberforce, 1759-1 Br.) social reformer, promi- 


nent in s l@ to abolish the slave trade, 
Emma Hart Ashicae 1787-1870, (U.S, ) pioneered higher edu- 
cation for women, 


P aeleatat €. Willard, 1839-1698, (U,S,) temperance, woman's 
Whitney M. Young Jr., 1921~ tig (U.S.) civil rights leader, 
headed National Urban League, 196 4-71, 


Noted Historians, Economists, and Social Scientists of the Past 


Brooks Adame, 1848-1927, (U.S.) historian, political theoret- 
jan. ; 
Francis Bacon, 1561-1626, (Br.) philosopher, essayist, and 


statesman, 

George Bancroft, 1800-1891, (U.S,) historian, wrote 10- 
bei tory of the United States, 

arles A, Beard, 1874-1948, (U.S.) historian, attacked mo- 

Pin of the Founding Fathers 

Bede (the Venerable), 0,673-736, (Br,) scholar, historian, 

Ruth Benedict, 168 — (U, $,) anthropologist, studied 
Indian tribes of the Southwe: 

Louls Blanc, 1611- 1802, “F) Socialist leader and historian 
whose Ideas were a link betwoon utopian and Marxist sodlalism, 

Franz Boas, 1856-1942, (U,S.) German-born anthropologist, 
studied American indians, 

Van Wyck Brooke, 1686-1963, us ve Hinged historian, critic, 

Edmund Burke, 1729-1797, (Ir, parliamentarian and 
political philosopher; influenced many Federalists, 

Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1881, (Sc.) philosopher, historian, and 


critic, 
1856-1931, (U.S,) historian wrote 6- 
United St 


Edward Shanon 
volume A History of lates. 
; cone hn R. Commons, 1862-1945, (U, S,) economist, labor his- 
orlan, 

Benedetto Croce, 1666-1952, (\t.) philosopher, statesman, 
and historian, 

Bernard A, De Voto, 1897-1955, (U.S.) historian, won Pullt- 
zor fib gh in 1948 for Across Wide 

Ariel Durant, 1698-1981, (U.S. historian, ¢ collaborated with 


husband on 11-volume The a 
Will Durant, pao 1981, (U,S.) historian, The Story of Civillza- 
Emile Durchoin, Paiecoiy. (F.) a founder of modern soclol- 


tion, The Story 
oot edrich Engels, Viel 895, (G,) political writer, with Marx 
wrote the Communiat Manifesto, 

Irving Fisher, 1867- 1947, i 6.) economist, contributed to the 
development of modern moneta ota 

dohn Flake, 1642-1901, (U. ty jan and lecturer, popular~ 
ized Darwinian theory of evolution, 
» Chartes Fourler, 1772-1837, (F.) utopian socialist. 

Henry George, 1839-1897, (U,S.) economist, reformer, led 
single-tax movement, 

dward egeanl 1737-1794, (Br.) fpionian, wrote The History 

of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Francesco Guicclardini, 1463-164 "th historian, wrote 
Storla d'italla, principal historical work of the 18th-eentury, 

Alvin a 87-1975, Cy eeonomist, 

Thomas Hobbes, 1588-1679 f .) social philosopher, 

Richard Hofstadter, 1016-1970, (U.S,) historian, wrote The 


John Maynard Keynes, 1883-1946, (Br,) economist, principal 
waned Krooken ave: 1960, (U.S) cultural anthropologist, 
roeber, ; oultur i 
studied Indians of North and South a) Ameen 
James L. Laughtin, ar (WU. hes ) economist, helped es- 
tablish Federal Reserve & 
Luolen Lévy-Bruhl, 1807-10 939, (F.) philosopher, studied the 


Pa cee erates Geman-born peychoogis 
1» ' grant mm 

studied human motivation 

John Lock 19321704 pl 

' Thomas B, a po 

Bronisiaw Matinows |. Bs 942, (Bar ) pclae lie cone 
sidered the father of social anthropol 

Misty its R. Malthus, 1766-1834, r,) economist, famed for 
Essay on the of tion. 


Karl Mannheim pr a ate Hun) somaloret historian, 
Karl Marx, 1818-1883, (G,) political philosopher, proponent of 
ppg oc ht 1805-1872, (It) political philosopher 
i; PAL la 
aagorge Mead, 1863-1931, Ue) philogophe r and social 
per jologist. 


acoares ae Mead, 1901-1978, (U.S.) cultural anthropologist, 
jariz 
poramoe Ml Mill, ty79-1890/ ici) plitosophety historian, and econ- 
omist; @ proponent of Utilitari 

John Stuart Mill, 1808-1873 (Br,) philosopher, political econ- 


omist, 
Perry G, Miller, 1905-1963, (U,S,) historian, Interpreted 17th- 
century New Englan 

Theodor Mommsen, 1817-1903, @) historian, wrote The 
rae, of Rome. 

Charles-Louls Montesquieu, 1689-1755, (F.) social philoso- 


Oe adi Eliot i pee AGT ADT (U.S.) historian, chroni- 
cled voyages of ear! Tes 
Allan ed aod 18 4e71, ous) historian, biographer; twice 


lose ee Leal jpeaeee (Sp.) philosopher and 
humanist; sae § contro + fart paral 
Pe: (br) solic philosopher, re- 


bert Owen, 1771-185! 
It, enone 
) (SS) holon, Sw wrote 8 


forritredo Pareto, rete eek 
Francis Pa a ( 
1324, (It.) po rd a po of his 


volume France and 
Marco Polo, 0.12! 


travels to China. 
William Area. ne) early American historian. 
PB on, 1 865, (F.) social theorist, 
rded as the father 


ae aaa 1774 (F. mic theorist, dem- 
nay, \- wae econo! 
onstrated circular flow of economic 
Ub fated (Br.) economic theorist, advo ; 
cated free international tra 
James H, Robinson, 1369-1936, U, 4 ve historian, educator. 
Pi tacinp Rousseau, 1712-1 (F.) social pee 


ae Schacht, 1877-1970, (G,) economist. 
Joseph Schumpeter, 1883+1 1S) 


mist, Cp ieee he | ig business, 
Albert pet fatpaol 1875-1965, (Alsatian) social philosopher, 


aor Sim Simmel i ase-1big (G,) s philosopher. 
2, ele ae 
fin economy and oye! 
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Jared Spark: (ey ad §.) historian, among first to do 
research from original docu! 
Oswald Spengler, 1680-1 n936, @) philosopher and historian, 
wrote The Decline of the West, 
William G, Sumner, 1840-1910, (U.S.) social scientist, econo- 
hay? championed laissez-faire economy, Social Darwinism. 
Hippol pn Me 1893, (F,) historian, 
” Frank W. Taussig, 185 19-1940, (U.S.) economist, educator, , 
oo is de Tocqueville, 1805-1859, (F.) political scientist, his- 


ace ofan £, Townsend, 1867-1960, (U.S.) author of old-age 
pension 

anol To nbee, 1889-1975, (Br,) historian, wrote 10-volumne 
OT 


Helntich A Yen Tettnotihe, 1634-1896, (G.) historian, political : 


writer. 

George Trevelyan, 1838-1928, (Br,) historian, statesman, 

Frederick J, Turner, 1961-1992, (U.S,) historian, educator, 

Thorstein B. Veblen, 1867-1929, (U.S.) dconomist, social 
philosopher, 

Giovanni Vico, 1668-1744, (\t.) historian, er her, 

ere taire (F.M. Arouet), 1694-1778, (F.) philosopher, historian, 
and poet. 

izaak Walton, 1893-1683, (Br,) author, wrote first biographical 
works in English literature, 

Sidney J., 1859-1947, and wife Beatrice, 1858-1949, Webb 
Lg? leading fi ue in Fablan Society and Brhish Labour Party. 

alter P, 1888-1963, (U.S.) historian of the West. 
Max Weber, rae 920, (G} sociologist, 


Noted Scientists of the Past 


. Howard H, Alken, 1900-1973, (U.S.) onal oad credited 
with 1 Sine al Taller of di tat a cermin 
bertus Magnus, 1199-1 ) theologian, philosopher, 
D silorton established medieval Chto study of natural ecience, 
Andre-Marie Ampére, 1775-1836, (F.) scientist known for 
contributions to electrodynamics. 
Amedeo Avogadro, 1776-1856, (it.) pial physicist, ad- 
_ vanced important theories on pro erties of gase: gase: 
Gaettoal ¢ peti 1788-1878, (F.) physicist, pioneer in electro. 
 themical 
Bi Alls Bocquerel, 1852-1908, (F,) physicist, discovered radio- 
activity in uranium, 
Alexander Graham Bell, 1847-1922, (U.8,) Inventor, firat to 
patent and pomenverciety exares he iaiert) , 1876, 
Daniel Bernoulli, 1700-17: poh 9S) mathernatician, ad- 
vanced kinetic theory of gases and flulds. 
' éns Jakob Berzelius, 1779-1848, *iswed) chemist, devel- 
{ mye modems chemical symbols and formulas 
Henry Bessemer, 1813-1898, (Br,) orgies, invented Besse- 
:, mer steel-making process. 
Louie Blériot, 1672-1006, ah bag lag ploneer aviator, in- 
vented and constructed m 
Niels Bohr, 1885-1962 oon) oryelclat, leading figure in the 
development of quantum theory. 
Max tga 1882-1 970, (a). physicist known for research in 


4 
quantum mechanics. 
£ ‘ Robert Bunsen, 1811-1699, (G.) chemist, Invented Bunsen 
- burner. 
Luther Burbank, 1649-1926, (U.S,.) plant breeder whose 

work developed plant her | into a modern science 
Vannevar Bush, barged (U.S,) electrical @ngineor, devel- 
oped differential anal Cal first electronic analogue computer. 

Alexis Carrel, 1873-1944, (F,) surgeon, biologist, developed 
methods of suturing blood vessels an transplan 9 Org organs, 

George Washington Carver, 18607-1943, (U ) merrell 
chemist, ipa , benefactor of South, a black hero, 

Hen bo nog 1731-1810, (Br) chemist, physicist, dis- 
covered hydrogen 
Sing Chadwick, 1691-1974, (Br,) physicist, discovered the 


give 'M. Charcot, get te (F.) neurologist known for work 
on “Albert ria, hypnotism, 6 
; rt Cinude, 1080-1903. Mbelg) @ founder of modern cell 


age 4 D. Cockeroft, 1697-1967, (Br.) Hg gt ty cor 
structed first atomic particle accelerator with E,T. 

William Haig miami 1832-1919, (Br.) physicist, chemist, discov- 
@red thalliu ‘ented a cathode-ray tube, radiometer, 
Marie Core bf (Pol.-F,) physical chemist known for 
work on radium and pa sempouncs. 

Plerre Curle, toB9-10 ak! physical chemist known for 
_ work with his vate on radio 
1 Gottlieb Daimler, geen (G,) engineer, inventor, pioneer 
- automobile manufactui 

n eer Dalton, 1766-1 4844, (Br.) chemist, physicist, formulated 

aie made first table of atornic w wo 

aChares pore ts il a (Br,) naturaliat, established the- 


anio evolutio 
"apie IY los Cs lanla 77 het (Br,) chernist, research in alac- 
of potassium, sodium, calcium, bar- 
time bor Soren the Wencokine ~i strontiurn, 
_ Lee De ‘Forest, 1873-1961, (U, ree inventor, poneet in devel- 
opment of wireless tolegraphy, sound pictures, television, 
Max Delbruck, 1907-1981, (U.S.) pioneer in modern molecu- 


iyi = Nnetica, 

leit 22s nar i 1658-1913, (G,) mechanical engineer, par 

'e papormes Dooley, 1927-1961, is “jungle doctor” noted for 
medical aid to me 

asi To, (Aus. dr ie demon- 


— 













_s: 


9 ae effect (change in energy wavelengths caused by 

motion 

Thomas A. Edison, 1847-1931, (U.S,) inventor, held over 

bee atents, including incandescent electric lam , phonograph. 
Ehrlich, 1854-1915, (G.) bacteridlogist, ploneer in mod- 

em Fieniood and bacterial Say: 

Albert Einstein, 1679-1955, (U.S.) theoretical physicist, 
known for formulation of rolativity theory, 

Leonhard Euler, 1707-1783, (Bwist), mathematician, physl- 
me authored first calculus book. 

abriel Fahrenhelt, 1686-1736, (G.) phyalelst, introduced 
Famvennnel soale for thermometers. 

Michael Faraday, 1791-1867, (Br.) chemist, physicist, known 
for work In fleld of electricity. 

Plarre de Fermat, 1601-1665, (F.) mathematician, discovered 
analytic geometry, hala modern theory of numbers and cal- 
culus of probabilitio 

Enrico Fermi, 1901- 1954, (It) physicist, one of chief archi- 
tects of the nuclear aga. 

Galileo Ferraris, 647-1097, (It) a ong a nen engi 
neer, discovered principle of Sd magnetic field, 

Camille Pern i 1842-19265, (F.) astronomer, popular- 
ized study of astrono r 

Alexander Fleming, 1881-1956, (Br.) bacteriologist, discov- 
ered penicillin. 

Jean B,J, Fourier, 1768-1830, eh .) mathematician, discovered 
theorem governing periodic oscilla 

gh 4 gy 1882+1964, (G.) shyslclét, proved value of 
hi my th 

Sigmund fr Freud, 1856-1939, (Aus.) psychiatrist, founder of 
ps cho; 


alileo Gave, Matinee) (It) astronomer, physicist, a 

founder of the experimental m 

Luigi Galvani, 1737-1798, ft) physician, physicist, known as 
ae of galvani arn 

Friedrich Gauss, 1777-1855, (G.) mathematician, as- 

vont physicist, made important contributions to almost ev- 
ery field of physical science, founded a ber of new fields. 

Joseph Gay-lussac, Th 7ect 1860, “F) chemist, poe Ine 
eae behavior of gases, discovered law of com ining vole 


wn dosial W. Gibbs, 1839-1903, (U: shan theoretical physicist, 
chemist founded chemical Carmody ca, 

Robert H. Goddard, 1682-1945 (U.S,) physicist, father of 
modern ggg & 

George W. eenats, 1868-1928, (U.S.) army engineer, built 
the Panama Canal, 


William C. Gorg as, 1854-1920, (UiS.) sanitarian, U.S. army 
surgeon-general, his work to prevent — fever, mmalaria 
holped Insure construction of Panama Can 

rest Haeckel, api 1919, (G,) pooksblal evolutionist, & 
bag proponent of Dai 
Hahn, 1879- ort '@) chomist, worked on atomic fis- 


8, Haldane, 1892-1964, (Sc.) scientist, known for work as 
geneticist and application of mathematics to science. 

James Hall, 1761-1832, (Br) 9 geologist, chomist, founded ex- 
perimental geology, geochemis 

Edmund ngs eer Br.) astronomer, calculated the 
orbits of many 

William 1 Veowig 16 76- 1667, (Br.) physician, anatomist, dis- 
covered clroulation of the blood. 

Hermann v. Helmholtz, 1821-1894, (G,) physicist, anatomist, 
EN t, made fundamental contributions to physiology, op- 
tics, electrodynamics, mathematios, meteorology, 
é William Herschel, 1736-1822, (Br.) ‘astronomer, discovered: 
ranus. 

Heinrich erie 1857-1894, (G,) physicist, his discoveries led 


to wireless toleg ‘ey? 
paid Hitvert, 1662-1943, (G.) mathematician, biden 
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first satisfactory set of axioms res modern Euclidean geometry. 

Edwin P. Hubble, 1889-1953, (U.S.) astronomer, produced 
first observational evidence of expanding universe. 

Alexander v. Humboldt, 1769-1859, (G.) Cs gee naturalist, 
propagator of earth sciences, ori inated boy jeophysics. 

Julian Lecce kB Ge (Br.) biologist, a exponent 
and philosopher of sci 
2 cbt Jenner, 1 749-1823, (8r.) physician, discovered vac- 

ination 

sig Jenner, 1815-1898, (Br.) physician, pathological anat- 
omi 

Frederic Joliot-Curle, 1900-1958, (F.) physicist, with his wife 
continued work of Curies on radioai 

irene Joliot-Curie, 1897-1956, (F) physicist, continued work 
of Curies in radioa 

James P. Joule, 1818-1 889, (Br.) physicist, determined reia- 
on between heat and mechanical ical energy (conservation of 


nergy). 
cat Jung, 1875-1961, (Sw.) psychiatrist, founder of analytical 


psy . 

Wm. jomson Kelvin, 1824-1907, (Br.) mathematician, 
physicist, known for work on heat and electricity. 

Sister Elizabeth Kenny, 1886-1952, (Austral.) nurse, devel- 
oped method of treatment for polio. 

Johannes Kepler, 1571-1630, (G.) astronomer, discovered 
eee laws of planetary motion. 

Joseph Lagrange, 1736-1813, (F.) geometer, el pela 
worked in all fields of analysis, and number theory, and analyti- 
cal and celestial mechanics. 

Jean B, Lamarck, eee (F.) naturalist, forerunner of 
Darwin in evolutionary theo: 

Irving Tangri 1881-4957, (U.S.) physical chemist, his 
studies of molecular films on solid and on surfaces opened 
new fields in colloid research and biochemistry. 

Pierre S. Laplace, 1749-1827, (F.) astronomer, physicist, put 
forth nebular hypothesis of origin of solar system. 

Antoine Lavoisier, 1743-1794, (F.) chemist, founder of mod- 
ern chemistry. 

Ernest O. Lawrence, 1901-1958, (U.S.) physicist, invented 
the cyclotron. 

Louis Leakey, 1903-1972, (Br.) anthropologist, discovered 
important fossils, remains of early hominids. 

Anton van Leeuwenhoek, 1632-1723, (Du.) microscopist, 
father of microbiology. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 1646-1716, (G.) mathematician, 
developed theories of differential and integral calculus. 

Justus von perc ae ae lh (G.) chemist, established 
quantitative eve analysis. 

Joseph Li er Seg? (Br.) 

Percival Lowell, 1855-1916, (U.S.) astronomer, predicted the 
existence of Pluto. 

Guglielmo Marconi, 1874-1937, (It.) Physicist, known for his 
development of wireless telegraphy. 

James Clerk Maxwell, 1831-1879, (Sc.) Bains known es- 


for his work in electricity and 
Paar Goeppert Mayer, 1906-1 72 US. S) olor inde- 


ry of structure of atomic nuclei. 
physicist whose work con- 
tributed to the development of the atomic bomb. 

Gregor J. Mendel, 1822-1884, (Aus.) botanist, known for his 
experimental work on | heredity. 


ioneer of antiseptic surgery. 


Franz Mesmer, 1734-1815, (G.) physician, developed theory 
of animal m: 


Albert A. Michelson, 1852-1931, (U.S.) physicist, established 
speed of light as a fundamental constant. 
Robert A. Leena 1868-1953, pean! physicist, noted for 


tomar Hart can, e864 845. BY eae: cnet embry- 
as 
ologist, established chromosome theory 


Isaac Newton, 1642-1727, (Br.) me Sh philosopher, mathe- 
matician, ie yh law of gravitation, laws of motion. 
J. Robert nels, 1904-1967, (U.S.) physicist, director 
ent of the atomic bomb. 


* of Los pre uri ‘elopm 
Wilhelm Ostwald 165 1853-1932, (G.) physical chemist, philoso- 


pher, chief founder of physical chemistry. 

Louls Pasteur, 1822-1895, (F.) chemist, originated process of 
pasteurization. 

Max Planck, 1858-1947, (G.) physicist, originated and devel- 
et quantum theory. 

mri Poincaré, 1854-1912, (F.) mathematician, physicist, 

viernes cosmology, relativ sand topology. 

Joseph Priestley, 1733-1804, (Br) chemist, one of the dis- 


Walter S: Reed, 1851-1902, (U.S) eA icreon | bacteri- 
bi a TOV mosquitos transmit ye low fever. 
pate sc Riemann, 1826-1866, (G.) , contrib- 
tite to pre lay of calculus, complex variable theory, and 
mathematical physics. 
a Wilhelm Roentgen, 1845-1923, (G.) physicist, discovered 
“Trays. 

Bertrand rege pan aii allah (Br.) logician, philosopher, one 
of the founders of moder logic, wrote Principia 

Ernest Rutherford, 1871-1937, (Br.) physicist, discovered the 
atomic nucleus, 

Giovanni Schiaparelli, 1835-1910, (It.) astronomer, hypothe- 
sized canals on the surface of Mars. 

Gagne 1818-1878, (It.) astronomer, pioneer in.classi- 

fying stars by their spectra. 

Harlow Shapley, 1885-1972, (U. S$.) astronomer, noted for his 
studies of < galaxy. 

Charles P. . Steinmetz, 1865-1923, (G.-U.S.) electrical engi- 
neer, developed bas ic ideas on 

Leo Szilard, 1898-1964, (U.S.) physicist, helped create first 
sustained nuclear reaction. 

Nikola Tesla, 1856-1943, (Croatia-U.S.) electrical engineer, 
contributed to most developments i in electronics. 

Rudolf Virchow, 1821-1902, (G.) pathologist, a founder of 


cellular pathol ric 
PP geese olta, 1745-1827, (It) physicist, pioneer in elec- 
ici 
Alfred Russell Wallace, 1823-1913, (Br.) naturalist, proposed 
concept of evolution similar to Darwin. 
August v. Wasserman, 1866-1925, (G.) bacteriologist, dis- 
covered reaction used as test for syphilis. 
James E. Watt, 1736-1819, (Sc.) mechanical engineer, inven- 
tor, invented modem steam condensing é! 
ep be L. Wegener, 1880-1930, (Gym meteorologist, geophysi- 
bey ‘Lora theory of continental di 
lorbert Wiener, 1894-1964, (US) mathematician, founder of 
he science of cybernetics. 
Ferdinand v. Zeppelin, 1838-1917 (G.) sen es air- 
ship designer. 


' coverers of oxygen. 


Noted Business Leaders, Industrialists, and Philanthropists of the Past 


Elizabeth Arden (F.N. Graham), 1884-1966, (U.S.) Canadi- 
an-born businesswoman founded and headed cosmetics empire. 
Philip D. Armour, 1832-1901, (U.S.) industrialist, streamlined 
meat packing. 
John Jacob Astor, 1763-1848, (U.S.) German-born fur 
trader, banker, real estate magnate; at death, richest in U.S. 
Francis W. Ayer, 1848-1923, (U.S.) ad industry pioneer. 
August Belmont, 1816-1 890, (U.S.) German-born financier. 
James B. (Diamond Jim) Brady, 1856-1917, (U.S.) financier, 
philanthropist, legendary bon viv: 
Adolphus Busch, 1839-1 913, ( 1: S.) German-born business- 
man, established brewery empire. 
Asa Candler, 1851-1929, (U. S) founded Coca-Cola Co. 
Andrew si 1835-1919, (05) Scots-born industrialist, 
founded U.S. Steel; financed over 2,800 libraries. 
William Colgate, 1783. Lipa Pe British-born businessman, 
gprs ses ae apd 
Jay Cooke, 1821- 4905, (U. MUS) Swen sold $1 billion in Un- 
ion bonds during Civil War. 
phot Cooper, 1791-1883, (U.S.) industrialist, inventor, phi- 
lanthro 
Ee comel: 1807-1874, (U.S.) Les pe reeds philanthropist; 
headed Western Union, established 
is Eaene Corning, 1794-1872, (U. 38) financier, headed N.Y. 
entral 


Penta Crocker, 1822-1888, (U.S.) railroad builder, finan- 
seuiraia’ birch 1787-1865, (Can) pioneered trans-Atlantic 


steam eed oe } 
ly, 1841-1900, (U.S) kish-bom copper ' 

Walt Disney, ging U.S.) pioneer in cinema fs 
built entertainment em 

pair Dow, 1é 1466-1930, (U.S.) Canadian-bom founder of 
chemical co. 
ate Duke, 1856-1925, (U.S.) founded American Tobacco, 

Univ. 
Eleuthere |. du Pont, 1771-1834, us. ‘French-born gun- 
's largest business 


powder manufacturer; founded one of worl 
empires. 
iomas C. Durant, 1820-1885, (U.S.) railroad official, finan- 
William C, Durant, 1861-1947, (U.S.) industrialist, formed. 
ral Motors. 
Eastman, ey (U.S.) inventor, manufacturer 
equipmen| 

o Marstall Fie Field, 1894-1808, (U.S.) merchant, founded Chica- 

Go's isrcens ene rent 
‘ jarvey Firestone, 1868-1938, (U.S.) industrialist, founded 

ome 

Henry M. Flagler, 1830-1 913, (U.S.) financier, helped form 


m3 
or 


ost 


an aa 
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Standard Oil; develo as resort state 
hd le Ford, 1 aaa are 8) auto maker, developed first 


tery. re C. Frick, 4849-1919, (U.S.) industrialist, helped organ- 


ize U.S. S! 
‘lakob Fug “Foam the Rich), 1459-1525, (6p iy 
ay iyy fading concern, in 16th-century Eu! 
6. Fuller, "1685-19 3, (U.S) ‘Canadian-born Netacoaly 
an ne 


rush co. 
_ Elbert H, 1, 1846-1927, (U.S.) U.S. Steel head, 1903-27. 
Aedbogad P. ini, 1870-1949, (U.S.) founded Bank of 


anton Girard, eae eae Eaceroon financier, 


man in U.S, at his 
» 1892-1 B76, U.S.) Posse oil empire. : 
lah. Gould, 1 36-1892, (U. 'S.) railroad magnate, financier, 


Hetty Green, 1894-1616 (U.S.) financier, the “witch of Wall 
est” sO deg aig U.S inher day. 
_ William Gregg, 1800-1867, (U.S.) launched textile industry in 


the South. 

Meyer ceegentenn, Bhi alas (U.S.). Swiss-born_ mer- 
chant, clonal nea here , mining empires, 

Edward H. Harriman, “rese-1608, (U.S) railroad financier, 
administrator; headed Union P: 

William Randolph Hearst, “1663-1951, cage a Folie fig- 
weary 3. Hel Hing ae4-1618 (U.S) founded Pomp 

e re. 

, Jamies J. Hill, hese tens Roses 


nate, financier; 
i reeonred N Lilton, 1858-1979, (U.S. tril holel chain fonder. 
Howard Lue, 1905-1976, {U.S.) industrialist, financier, 


movie mak 
H.L. Hunt, 1889-1974, (U.S.) oll magnate. 
nt, 1686-1974 13 200 (U.S,) railroad magnate. 
E. Huntington, 1850-1927, (U.S.) railroad builder, phi- 


Howard Johnson, 1896-1972, (U.S.) founded. restaurant 


: an pel fia Kaiser, 1882-1967, (U.S.) industrialist, built empire 
~instee! 
: Minor C. Keith, 1848-1929, (U.S.) railroad magnate; foundsd 


tuit Co. 
ripe ir tml a U.S.) businessman, philanthro- 
pist, founded breakfast food co, 0G 

. oe ee (U.S.) cattleman, founded half- 
_ fillion acre Texas. 


_ . Willlam S. Knudsen, 1879-1948, (U.S.) Danish-bom auto in- 
dustry executive. - 
“Tapered shapes eb (US. businessman, art collec- 
tor, philanthropist; founded “dime store” chain. 
Ray A. Kroc, see 1984, ad ag builder of McDonald's fast 
food ra; owner, San Diego shockers 
Albert Lasker, 1880 1812-1887, (G, Serena mone 
Thomas Lipton, eo 1081 i) tin) merchant, an nop : 
James ee 1744-1813, (Can.) Scots-born fur. trader, 


ig ji 


ip 


i 


‘Andrew W. Melton, 1855-1937, (U.S,) financier, industrialist; 


i ae 


Maicoim Mulr, 1885-1979, Ne created Business Week 
magazine; headed Newsweek, 1937-6 
Samuel Newhouse, 1895-1979, (us) publishing and broad- 
communications 


casting magnate, empire, 

Aristotle Onassis, 1900-1975, (Gr.) bigaabs magnate. 
Bie er a Peabody, 1795-1 1869, {U.S.) merchant, finan 

rO} 

James C. Penney, 1875-1977, (U. S) businessman, devel- 
one department store chain. 
os Procter, 1862-1934, (U.S.) headed soap co.. 

D. Rockefeller, 1839-1937, Li He industrialist, estab- 
lished Standard Oil; became world’s w wits 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. 1374-1960, (U. ) philanthropist, 
established foundation; provided land for United Nations. 
A. Rothschild, 1743-1812, (G.) founded international 
banking house. 

Thomas Fortune Ryan, 1851-1928, (U.S) Paper domi-. 
Leon bh N.Y. City public transportation; helped found American 


1816-1906, (U.S.) financier. 
Bev wssei Sage, os 971, (U.S.) broadcasting pinot @s- 
— first radio 


twork, NBC. 
ichard W. memes 1863-1914, (U.S.) founded mail-order co, 
_ ems Werner von Siemens, 1816-1892, (G.) industrialist, 
invento: 


_Allted P. Soan, 167 1875-1966, (U.S.) industrialist, philanthropist; 
eral 

A, Leland Stanford, 41824-1893, {U.S,) railroad official, philan- 
bh es founded univ. 

Nathan. Strauss, Pi dag (U.S.) German-born merchant, 

Piet etrenon eiaee 4902, '(U.S.) pants manufacture! 

Clement Studebaker, 1831-1901, (U:S.) wagon, ‘oar 
manufacturer. 


Baroy tras vege 1839-1903, pe S.) ploneer meat-packer, pro- 
187197. {U.S.) industrialist, economist; 
ral Electric. 


Thompson, 1847-1928, (U.S.) ad executive. 
Theodore N. Vail, 1845-1920, (U.S) organized Bell Tele- 
phone system, headed ATT. 

Cornelius baer 1794-1877, (U.S.) financier, estab- 
fished steamship, railroad empires. 

HP Sy Sm Villard, 1835-1900, (U.S.) German-born railroad exec- 


“Charles Re R. ‘Walgreen, 1873-1939, {U.S.) founded drugstore 


gre Wallace, 1890-1981, (U.S.) and Lila Wallace, 
1890-1984, (U.S.)- co-founders of Reader's Digest magazine, 
philanthropists. 


cier, 


John Wanamaker, 1838-1922, (U.S.) pioneered department- 
y Ward, 1843-1913, (U.S.) established 


Thomas J. Watson, 41874-1956, (U.S.) headed IBM, 1924-49, 
otitent i le a 1905-1982, (U.S.) publisher, sportsman, 
Hae rath beat eae (U.S.) auto industry executive; 


efactor tional public offi 
. persian i National Galiary of Mt (U.S,) financier, developed tals Ww Woolworth, 1852-1919, (U.S.) created 5 & 10 
__ firma of Merrill Lynch. : 
John Pierpont Morgan, had (U.S.) most powerful = will dr., 1861-1932, (U.S.) founded chi jum 
i oll, he Aimed . rigley (U.S.) wing gi 

Composers of the Western World 
Cari Emanuel Bach, 1714-1788, (G.) Prussian and Luigi ear pt 1743-1805, (It) Cello Concerto in B Fiat, 
Wurt Sonatas. Symphony in } 
— Bach, 1735-1782, (G.) Concertos; sonatas. * Alexander Speke 1833-1887, (R.) Prince Igor, In the 

7 lohann Sebastian pry A seth) (G) St. Matthew Pas- Peet Central Asia. 


sion The Well-Tempered Cesvicne 
Samuel Barber, 1910-1981, wit Adagio for Strings, 


Vanessa. 
Bela 1881-1945, Concerto fo: The 
Bartok, (Hung.) . ase 
j Baan i an Beethoven, 1770-4827, oncertos 
, peron); sonatas (MOonight, Pastorale, Pé f T artitionina 


(Eroica). 
Vincenzo Bellin, 1801-1835, La Sonnambuia, Norma, | 
Puritani. ‘a . 


| APRESS rt ran om 








phonie 






Georges Bizet, 1838-1875, (F.) Carmen, Pearl Fish 
| eta ee, 8080 Ss (Swiss) Schelomo, Volos in the 


st Bernstein, b. 1918, (U.S.) Jeremiah, West Side. 


prapsody tn E Fat Major, Opus 1/9 or Piano, Academe Fest: 
in r, Opus for Piano, 
“Benjamin Bren, 11 3 eh Br. Peter Grimes, Ti 
13-1 r ‘um of the 
Screw, Ceremony of ! 7 
Anton Bruckner, 1824-1896, | (Aus.) Symphonies (Romantic), 
Intermezzo for String Quintet. 
Ferruccio Busoni, reins (It) Doctor Faust, Comedy 


rerture, 
Dietrich Buxtehude, 1637-1707, (D.) Cantatas, trio sonatas. 


- Wiliam 1543-1623, (Br.) Masses, sacred songs. 
(Alexis-) januel Chabrier, 1841-1894, (Fr.) Le Roi Mal- 
gre Lui, Espana. 


Gustave Charpentier, 1860-1956, (F.) Louise. 


Chopin, 


Frederic 1810-1849, Lf ieee i hraahtrra 
waltzes, etudes, nocturnes. Polonaise No. 6 in A Flat Major (He- 


; sonatas. 
Aaron Copland, b. 1900, (U.S.) Appalachian Spring. 
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{Achille-) Claude Debussy, 1862-1918, (F.) Pelleas et Meli- 
sande, La Mer, Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun. 
C.P. Leo Delibes, 1836-1891, (F,) Lakme, Coppelia, Syivia. 
Norman Dello Jolo, b. 1913, (U.S.), Triumph of St. Joan, 
Psalm of David. 
Gaetano Donizetti, 1797-1848, Lica Elixir of Love, Lucia Di 
Lammermoor, Daughter of the Regimen’ 
Paul Dukas, 1865-1935, (Fr.) Sooner 's Apprentice. 
Antonin Dvorak, 1841-1904, (C.) Symphony in E Minor 
(From the New World). 
Edward Elgar, 1857-1934, (8r.) Pomp and Circumstance. 
< tere! de Falla, 1876-1946, (Sp.) La Vide Breve, Ei Amor 
rujo. 
Gabriel Faure, 1845-1924, (Fr.) Requiem, Ballade. 
Friedrich von Flotow, 1812-1 883, (G.) Martha. 
Cesar Franck, 1822-1890, (Belg.) 'D Minor Symphony. 
George Gershwin, 1898-1937, (U.S.) Rhapsody in Blue, 
American in Paris, Porgy and Bess. 
Umberto Giordano, 1867-1948, (It.) Andrea Chenier. 
Alexander K. Glazunoff, 4865-1936, (R.) Symphonies, 
Stenka Razin. 
Mikhail Glinka, 1804-1857, (R.) Ruslan and Ludmilla. 
< Cixjatoph W. Gluck, 1714-1787, (G.) Alceste, Iphigenie en 
‘auride, 
Charles Gounod, 1818-1893, (F.) Faust, Romeo and Juliet. 
Edvard Grieg, 1843-1907, (Nor.) Peer Gynt Suite, Concerto 


in A Minor. 
ahha Handel, 1685-1759, (G., Br.) Messiah, 


Geo 
Xerxes, 
Howard Hanon 1896-1981, (U.S.) Symphonies No. 1 (Nor- 
dic) and 2 (Romantic). 
Roy Harris, 1898-1979, (U.S.) Symphonies, Amer. Portraits. 
Joseph Haydn, 1732-1809, (Aus.) Symphonies (Clock); ora- 
torios; chamber music. 
Paul Hindemith, 1895-1 963, (U.S.) ee Der Maler. 
Gustav Holst, 1874-1934, (Br. ) The Planets. 
Arthur Honegger, 1892-1955, (Swiss) Judith, Le Roi David, 
Pacific 231. 
Alan Hovhaness, b. 1911, (U.S.) honies, Magnificat. 
Engelbert Humperdinck, 1854-1921, (G.) he and Gretel. 
Charles Ives, 1874-1954, (U.S.) Third aoc 
peal Khachaturian, 1903-1978, (R.)}-Gayane pallet), sym 
phonies 
Zoltan Kodaly, 1882-1967, (Hung.) Hary Janos, Psalmus 


rere Kre 

= Kreisler, 1875-1962, (Aus.) Caprice Viennois, Tambou- 
tin Chinois. 

Rodolphe Kreutzer, 1766-1831, (F.) 40 etudes for violin. 

Edouard V.A. Lalo, 1823-1892, (F) Symphonie Espagnole. 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo, 1857-1919, Ae Pagliacci. 

Franz Liszt, 1811-1886, (Hung.) 20 Hungarian rhapsodies; 
symphonic poems. 

Edward MacDowell, 1861-1908, (U.S.) To a Wild Rose. 

Gustav Mahler, 4860-191 4, (Aus.) Lied von der Erde. 

Pietro Mascagni, 1863. -1945, {it.) Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Jules Massenet, 1842-1912, (F,.) Manon, Le Cid, Thais. 

Felix Mendelssohn, 1 809-1847, (G.) Midsummer Night’ ‘Ss 
Dream, Songs Without Words: 

Gian-Carlo Menotti, b. 1211, (It-U.S.) The Medium, The Con- 
sul, Amahl and the Night Visi 

Giacomo Meyerbeer, 1791 1864, (G.) Robert le Diable, Les 
Huguenots. 


‘ — Lake, Eugene Onegin. 


Noted Personalities — Composers 


Sevde Monteverdi, 1567-1643, (It.) Opera; masses; madri- 


gals 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 1756-1 ee ee) Magic Flute, 
Marriage of Figaro; concertos; sympho! 

Modest Moussorgsky, 1835-1881, a) Bons Godunov, Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition. 

Offenbach, 1819-1880; (F.) Tales of Hoffmann. 

Carl Orff, 1895-1982, (G,) Carmina Burana. 

Ignace Paderewski, 1860-1941, (P.) Minuet in G. 

: fjovanni P. da Palestrina, c. 1525-1594, (It) Masses; madri- 
gals. 

Amilcare Ponchielli, 1834-1886, (It.): La Gioconda. 

Francis Poulenc, 4899-1 963, (F) Dialogues des Carmelites. 

Serge Prokofiev, 1891 -1953, (R.) Love for Three Oranges, 
Lt. Kije, Peter and the Wolf. 

Giacomo Puccini, 1858-1924, (it.) La Boheme, Manon Les- 
caut, Tosca, Madame Butt ‘erfly. 

Sergei Rachmaninov, 1873- 1943, "2 = preludes, E con- 
certi, 4 symphonies. Prelude in C Shaip Mino 

jolero, Daphnis et Chloe, 


Maurice Ravel, 1875-1937, (Fr.) 
Rapsodie nole, 

Nikolai Rims: -Korsakov, 1844-1908, (R.) Golden Cockerel, 
Capriccio Espagnol, Scheherazade, Russian Easter Overture. 

Gikochine ones 1792-1868, (It) Barber of Seville, 
Semiramide, William Tell. 

Chas. Camille Saint-Saens, 1995-1921, (F.) Samson and 
Delilah, Danse Macabre. 

, (it.) Cantatas; 


Alessandro Scarlatti, 1660-1725 concertos. 

Domenico Scarlatti, 1685-1757, (it) ) Hi sichord sonatas. 

Arnold Schoenberg, 1874- 4951, (Aus.) Pelleas and Meli- 
sande, Transfigured Night, De Profundis. 

Franz Schubert, 1797-1828, (A.) Lieder; symphonies (Unfin- 
ished); overtures (Rosamunde). 
os Wi he Schuman, b. 1910, (U.S.) Credendum, New England 

rip 

Robert Schumann, 1870-1856, (G.) alti . SONS. 

Aleksandr Scriabin, 1872-1915, (R.) 

Dimitri Shostakovich, 1906-1975, (R.) Symphonies, Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk, The Nose. 

Jean Sibelius, 1865-1957, (Finn. ie Karelia. 

Smetana, 1824-1884, (Cz.). The Bartered Bride, 

pause Stockhausen, b. 1928, (G.) Kontrapunkte, Kon- 
takte 

Richard Strauss, 1864-1949, (G.) Salome, Elektra, Der 
bere irl Thus Spake Zarathustra 

Igor F. vdeo thar fend (R-US) Oedipus Rex, Le 
Sacre du ‘Printemps, 

Peter f. Tonaikoveky, 1 1840-1899, (R.) Nutcracker Suite, 


mbroise Thomas, 1811-1896, (F.) Migno: 

ras Thomson, b. 1896, (U. $) Opera, ballet Four Saints in 

ree Acts. 

nant Vaughan bie ti. 1872-1958, (Br.) Job, London Sym- 
phony, Symphony No. 7 (Antartica). 

Giuseppe Verdi, 1813-1901, (It.) Aida, Rigoletto, Don Carlo, I! 
Trovatore, La Traviata, Falstaff, Macbeth. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos, 1887-1959, (Brazil) Choros. 

Antonio Vivaldi, 1678-1741, (it) Concerti, The Four Seasons. 

Richard hese 1813-1883, (G.) Rienzi, Tannhauser, Lohen- 
grin, Tristan und Isolde. : 

Carl Maria von Weber, 1786-1826, (G.) Der Freischutz. 


Composers of Operettas, Musicals, and Popular Music 


Pade Adler, b, 1921, (U.S.) Pajama Game; Damn Yan- 


Keetiton Ager, 1898-1979, (U.S.) | Wonder What's Become of 
Sally; Hard learted Hannah; Ain’t She S' 


weet? 
noo Sleigh Fie” 1908-1975, (U.S.) Syncopated Clock; Blue 
Tango; 


Harold pny b. 1905, (U.S.) Stormy aga Over the Rain- 
bow; Blues in the Night; That Old Black 

Burt Bacharach, b. 1928, (U.S.) Raiden Keep Fallin’ on 
My Head; Walk on By; What the World Needs Now is Love, 

Ernest Ball, 1878-1927, (U. S.) Mother Machree; When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling. 

Irvi at Berlin, b. 1888, (U.S.) Maho eg Otek Your 
Gun; Ce ‘all Me Madam; God Bless America; White Christmas 
anetble Blake, 1883-1983, (U.S.) Shuffle Along; \'en Just Wild 

out Harry. 

Jerry Bock, b: 1928, (U.S.) Mr. Wonderful; Fiorello; Fiddler on 
the Roof: The Rothschilds. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, 1862-1946, Bet Ws .S. ; | Love You Truly. 

Nacio Herb Brown, 1896-1964, (U.S.) Singing in the Rain; 
Bip dont it for Me; All Do Is Dream of You. 

Hoag m4 Carmichael, 1999-1981, (U.S.) Stardust; Georgia on 
My Mind; Old Buttermilk Sky. 


a naor je M. Cohan, 1878-1942, (U.S.) Give Regards to 
Broadway You re A Grand Old niga! Over Trove, Oa 


jard, boat eense Bitter Sweet: Mad Dogs and 


vaistane Mad About 
falter Donaldson, 1893- Sag . S.) pets Buddy; Carolina in 
the Morming; You're rae ete in’ Whoopee. 
Vernon Duke, 1903-1 {U.S, pril in Paris. 


G .) sand Days; By the Light 
of the Silvery Moon; In My Merry Oldsmobil 

Sherman poe > 1919, (U.S.) rae ‘You in September; 
Wonderfull Wonderful! 

Sammy Fain, b. 1902, better Bells Are Breaking Up That 
Old fhe Mine; Let a Smile Be Your Umbrella. 

isher, 1875-1942, (U. 3 Peg O' My Heart; Chicago; 
oardaneia Collins Foster, 1826-1864, (U.S.) My Old Kentucky 
is 

Home; Old Folks At Home. 

Rudolf Frimi, 1879-1972, (naturalized U.S.) The Firefly; Rose 

jarie; Ve Bird of Paradise. 


don Gay, 1 eis (Br) The ieee Opera ra 


‘Percy Grainger, 1882-1961, 
John Green, b. HOORAY ‘and Sout Out of Out of Nowhere; 
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| Cover the Waterfront. 
Ferde Grofe, 1892-1972, (U.S.) Grand vd ie Suite, 
W.C. Handy, 1873-1958, (U,S.) St. Lou 
oe Henderson, 1896-1970, (U.S. rt na ‘White's Scan- 
Ig; 


it Old Gang of Mine; Five Foot Two, Eyes of Blue. 
Herbert, 1859-1924, (Ir.-U.S,) me Pains Babes in 
Toyland; The Red Mill; Naughty Marietta; Sweeth 
orci [desk pen 1932, (U.S.) Milk and Toney Hi Hello Dolly; 
Al MAT dottnan, 1902-1960, (U. pave: Heartaches, Mairzy Doats. 
Scott Joplin, 1868-1917, (U.S.) Treemonisha. 
ro alae b. 1927, (U.S.) Cabaret; Chicago; Funny Lady. 
yo he (U,S.) Sally; Sunny; ‘Show Boat; 
Grate , Roberta, 


Burton Lane, b. 1912, us) Three's a Crowd; Finian’s Rain- 
bow; On A Clear erst Pugs raver. 

Franz npg 1948 nie ty ort Merry Wido: 

Mitch Leigh, b. 


Mange. 
John Lennon, 18404 O60, fs hard. Day's Night, | Want to 
Hold Your Hi 
“Shedckin Dolls; Where's 


Frank apc 1910-1969, (U.S.) 
Charlay?; The Most mee Fella; How to 

rein Loewe, b. 1901, (hst-8) The he me Day Before 

op “hi ach ped Paint Your Wagon; iy bet Boel a Camelot. 

eee hare a Cea , (U.S.) Moon ; Days of Wine and 
Paul McCartney, b. 1942, (Br) Michelle, Hey Jude, And | 
Love Her, Yesterday. 

Jimmy McHu ken. 969, - §,) | Can't Give You Anything 
But Love; | Feel a wey Bd oming 

vat er, b. 1894, (Us 4) ‘f You Knew Susie; California, 

cl 


hauncey y Oleott, ote (U.S.) Mother Machree; My 
Wild Irish Rose. 

Cole Porter, 1893-1964, (U.S.) 
Barry Was a 7 Panama Hattie; 
Kate; Can Can; 

Richard Rodgers, 1902 He) Cor U.S.) Garrick Galetie 

m4 9; Ct 
necticut Yankee; America Sivesthearh On Your Toes; Babes ih 
. Arms; The LM) Mw asi Syr a Oklahomal; Carousel; South 
. Pi The King and wer Drum Song; The The Sound of Musi 
Signum aaeber. 1887-1951, (Hung.) Maytime; The Stu- 


laxican eras ee Kiss ie 


dent Prince; La ey Blossom Time. 
Harold Rome, b. 1908, (U.S,) Pins and Needles; Call Me Mis- 
ter; Wish You Were Here; Fanny; Dastry Rides Again. 
‘ on Rose, b. 1880-1944, Mu. S.) Avalon; Whispering; Blue- 
erry 
Pi eng eae 1895-1974, (U.S,) Three Little Words; Who's 
jorry 
Arthur Schwartz, 1900-1984, (U.S.) The Band Wagon; Inside 
U,S.A.; A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
Stephen Sondheim, b. 1930, (U.S.) A Little Might Music; 


gar hol 2 Sunday in the Park with George. 
5 pel hilip Sousa, 1854-1932, (U.S.) E/ Capitan; Stars and 
‘orever, 
yo Straus, 1870-1954, (Aus.) Chocolate Sololer. 
Johann Strauss, 1825-1899, hemp Gypsy Baron; Die Fleder- 
maus; waltzes: Blue Danube, Artist’s Life. 
Charles Strouse, b. 1926, Piso 8.) Bye Bye, Birdie; All Ameri- 
can; Golden Boy; A cys a nie. 
Jule Styne, b in gl? 
Blondes; Bells Are Algh ging, Gey ea url, 
Arthur S. Sullivan, 1842-1 (Br.) MS. Pinatore, Pirates 
of Penzance; The Mikado, 
Deems Taylor, 1885-1966, (U. S,) Peter lobetson, 
Egbert van Alstyne, 1882-1951, Th S,) In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree; Memories; Pretty 
James Van Heusen, b. 1913, a0. S. OS Moonlight Becornes You; 
Swinging on a Star. 
Albert von Tilzer, 1878-1956, (U.S, — ll Be With You in Apple 
sires! Time; Take Me Out to the Ball Game. ; 
Pte yon Tilzer, 1872-1946, (U.S.) Only a Bird in a Gilded 
in a Sunday Afternoon. 
pi a Warren, 1893-1981, (U.S.) You're My Everything; 
We're in the Money; | Only Have ‘yes for You; September in the 


Rain, 
Kurt Weill, 1900-1950, (G.-U.S,) Threeper He rig Opera; Lady in 
the Dark; Knickerbocker Holiday; ne Touch 

Percy Wenrich, 1887-1952, U8) When When You Wor Wore a Tullp; 
Moonlight Bay; Put On Your Old 

Richard A. Whiting, sao1-1886° (US. ay Ti Till We Meet Again; 
Sleepytime Gal; Beyond the Blue Ho! 

Meredith Willson, 1902-1984, (U.S. The Musie Man, 

Vincent Youmans, 1898-1 946, (U,S.) Two Little Girls in Blue; 
Wildflower; No, No, Nanette; Hit the Deck; Rainbow; Smiles. 


Gentlemen Prefer 


Lyricists 


Sammy Canis b. 1913, a) High Hopes; Love and Mar- 
lage; The Second Time Around 


us) Comden, b. 1919 (US; and Adolph Green, b. 1915 


2 tag 's Over; Just in ; New York, New York. 

jog! fled Sylva, 1805-1960, (U.8;) When Day is Done; Look 
for the Silver unin April Showers. 

Hal David, b. 1921 (U.S.) What the World Needs Now Is 

Howard acpi ene (U.S.) Dancing in the Dark; You and 
the Night and the 

Al Dubin, egret U.S.) th Through the Tulips; Anni: 
versary Waltz; Lullaby of trees 

Dorothy Fields, 1905-1974, pied $) On the Sunny Side of the 
Street; Don't Blame Me; The Way You Look Tonig! 


ira Gershwin, 1896-198, (U. bt PM sd The me | Love; Fascinating 
Rhythm; S'Wonderful; Embraceabie Y 


Besid S. Gilbert, 1836-1911, (Br.) The Mikado; H.M.S. Pin- 
afore, 
Oscar PS ealiglat nine ll, 1895-1960, (U.S.) Ol’ Man River; Ok- 


bal der Carousi 
ip) re 1898-1981, Pay Brother, Can You 
bones ime; April in aris; Over the 


Lorenz Hart, 1895-1943, (U.S.) Isn’t It Romantic; Blue Moon; 
Lover; Manhattan; My Funny ‘alentine. 

DuBose yt ond OL 1885-1940, (U.S.) Summertime; A 
Woman Is A Sometime Thi 4 2 

ore Kahn, 1886-1941, (U.S.) Memories; Ain't We Got Fun, 

Mercer, 1909-1976, (u, $s Blues in the Night; Come 

Ranor me Shine; Laura; That Old Black Magic. 

Jack Norworth 1979-1969, G: 8) Take Me Out to the Ball 
Garne; Shine On Harvest Moon. 

Jack Yellen, b, 1892, Fi 'S,) Down by the O-Hi-O; Ain’t She 
Sweet; Happy Days Are Here se 


‘Noted Jazz Artists 
Jazz has been called America’s only completely unique contribution to Western culture. The following individuals have 


made major contributions in this field: 


Louis "Sefchmo” Armstrong, 18004871: umpst, singo 
5 
originated the “scat” vocal, 
dred age 1907-1951: blues singer. 
Chet Baker, b. 1929: 
Count Basle, 1904-1984: orchestra leader, piano, 
Sidney Bechet, 1 


: bass, 
* Bolden, 1868-1931: cornet; formed the 
first oe alpedpherig 
arene tes 1958; blues singer, guitar. 
: trumpet. 


Brown, 1928, pass 
ie Brubeck, b. 1920; piano, combo leader, 
ebnsel 1910-1974: baritone sax, 


Benny Carter, b. 1907: alto sax, trumpet, clarinet. 
reins Ca 1910-1951; drums, 

jan, 1919-1942; guitar. A 
one Clarke, 1914-1986; pioneer of modern drums. 
Buck Ci “y's us 1911: trumpet, arranger. 
Al Cohn, b. 1926: tenor sax, cornposer. 
Cozy Cole, 1908" ib drums. 

; unorthodox style, 


Ornette Coleman, b. 1930: saxophone; 
John Coltrane, 1326-1 967: tenor sax innovator. 
' Eddie J sansa 1904-1973: guitar, band leader; promoter of 


Dixielan 
Chick Corea, b. 1941; pianist, composer. 
Miles Davis, b. 1926: trumpet; pioneer of cool jazz. 
Tadd Dameron, 1917-1965: pi , cCOMposer. 
Wild Bill Davison, b. 1906: cornet, leader; prominent in early 


Bu ree virion b. 1933; clarinet. 
Paul Be Fran 1924-1977: alto sax, 


Dickenson, 1906-1984; trombone, composer. 
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Warren "Baby” Dodds, 1898-1959: Dixieland drummer. 

Johnny Dodds, 1892-1940; clarinet. 

Jimmy Dorsey, 1904-1957: clarinet, alto sax; band leader. 

oe ed Dorsey, 1905-1956: trombone; band leader. 

oy Eldridge, & 1911: trumpet, drums, singer. 
uke Ellington, 1899-1974: piano, band leader, composer, 

Bi Evans, 1929-1980: piano. 

Gil Evans, b, 1912: composer, arranger, piano. 

Ella Fitzgerald, b, 1918: singer. 

“Red” Garland, 1923-1984; piano. 

Erroll Garner, 1921-1977: piano, composer, “Misty.” 

Stan Getz, b. 1927; tenor sax. 

Dizzy Gillespie, b. 1917: trumpet, composer; bop developer. 

Benny Goodman, b. 1909: clarinet, band and combo leader. 

Dexter Gordon, b. 1923: tenor sax; bop-derived style. 

Stephane Grappelli, b. 1908: violin. 

Bobby Hackett, 1915-1976: trumpet, cornet. 

Lionel Hampton, b. 1913: vibes, drums, piano, combo leader. 

Herbie Hancock, b. 1940: piano, composer. 

W. C. Handy, 1873-1958; composer, "St. Louis Blues.” 

Coleman Hawkins, 1904-1969: tenor sax; 1939 recording of 
“Body and Soul”, a-classic. 

Roy Haynes, b, 1926: drums, 

Fletcher Henderson, 1898-1952: orchestra leader, arranger; 
pioneered jazz and dance bands of the 30s, 

Woody Herman, b. 1913: clarinet, alto sax, band leader. 

Jay C. Higginbotham, 1906-1973: trombone. ~ 

Earl “Fatha” Hines, 1905-1983; piano, songwriter. 
~ Johnny Hodges, 1906-1971; alto sax, ” 

Billie foliday, 1915-1959: blues singer, “Strange Fruit.” 

Sam “Lightnin’” Hopkins, 1912-1982: blues er, guitar. 

Mahalia Jackson, 1911-1972: gospel singer. 

Milt Jackson, b. 1923: vibes, piano, guitar. 

illinois Jacquet, b. 1922: tenor sax. 

Keith Jarrett, b. 1945: technically phenomenal pianist. 

Blind Lemon Jefferson, 1897-1930; blues singer, guitar. 

Bunk Johnson, 1879-1949: cornet, trumpet. 

James P. Johnson, 1891-1955: plano, composer. 

J. J. Johnson, b. 1924: trombone, composer. 

Jo Jones, b. 1911: drums. 

Philly Joe Jones, 1923: drums. 

Quincy Jones, b. 1933: arranger. 

Thad Jones, b. 1923: trumpet, cornet. 

Scott Joplin, 1868-1917: composer; “Maple Leaf Rag.” ‘ 

Stan Kenton, 1912-1979: orchestra leader, composer, piano. 

Barney Kessel, b. 1923: guitar. 

Lee Konitz, b. 1927: alto sax, 

Gene Krupa, 1909-1973: heating band and combo leader. 

Scott LaFaro, 1936-1961; b 

Huddie Ledbetter (Leadbelly), 1888-1949: blues singer, gui- 


tar. 
John Lewis, b. 1920: composer, piano, combo leader. 
Jimmie Lunceford, 1902-1947: band leader, sax. 
Herbie Mann, b. 1930: flute. 
Wynton Marsalis, b. 1961: trumpet. 
Jimmy McPartiand, b. tor : trumpet. ' 
Marian McPartland, b. 1920: piano. 
Glenn Miller, 1904-1944: fa ae dance band leader. 
Charles Mingus, 1922-1979: bass, composer, combo leader. 
Thelonious Monk, 1920-1982: piano, composer, combo 
pc a Es eatin of bop. 
Montgomery, 1925-1968; guitar. 
wei Roll” Morton, 1885-1941; composer, piano, singer. 
Bennie Moten, 1894-1935; plano; an early organizer of large 


Turk pettig 1 b. 1915: trombone, band leader. 

Theodore “Fats” Navarro, 1923-1950: t sate 

Red Nichols, 1905-1965: cornet, combo le: 

Red Norvo, b. 1908; vibes, band leader. 

Anita O'Day, b. 1919: singer. 
: r= Oliver, "1885-1938: comet, band leader; teacher of Louis 

rmstrong. 

Kid ory, 1886-1973: trombone, “Muskrat Ramble”. 

Charlie “Bird” Parker, 1920-1955: alto sax, composer; rated 
by many as the greatest jazz improviser. 

Art Pe edt 1625-1903; alto sax. 

oO: composer, combo leader. 


scar 1925: plano, 
Oscar Pettiford, 19224 960: a leading bassist in the bop era. 
Bud Powell, 1924-1966; piano; modern jazz pioneer. 
Sun Ra, b. 19157: big band leader, pianist, composer. 
Gertrude "Ma” Rainey, 1886-1939: blues singer. 
Don Redman, 1900-1 41964: composer, arranger, pioneer in the 
evolution of the large orchestra. 
Django Reinhardt, 1910-1953: guitar; Belgian gypsy, first Eu- 
ropean to influence American jazz 
iuddy Rich, b. 1917: drums, band leader. 
Max Roach, b. 1925: drums, 
Sonny Rollins, b, 1929: tenor sax. 
Frank Rosollino, 1926-1978; trombone, 
rane Rushing, 1903-1972: blues singer. 
ie Russell, b, 1923; composer, piano, 
foe Russe’. 1906-1969: clarinet. 
Artie Shaw, b. sate. ee combo leader. 
Partly Shearing, b, 1919: piano, composer, "Lullaby of 
Horace Sliver, b. 1928: piano, combo leader. 
Zoot Sims, 1925-1985: tenor, alto sax; clarinet. 
Zutty Singleton, 1898-1975: Dixieland drummer. 
Bessle Smith, 1894-1937: blues singer. 
Clarence “Pinetop” Smith, 1904-1929: piano, singer; plo- 
neer of boogie woogie, 
Willie “The Lion” Smith, 1897-1973; stride style pianist. 
Muggsy Spanier, 1906-1967: cornet, band leader. 
Billy orn, 1915-67; composer, piano, © 
Sonny Stitt, 1924- 1982; alto, tenor sax. 
Art Tatum, 1910-1956: piano; technical virtuoso. 
Billy Taylor, b, 1921: piano, composer. 
Cecil Taylor, b, 1933: piano, composer. 
Jack Teagarden, 1905-1964: trombone, singer. 
Dave Tough, 1908-1948: drums. 
Lennie Tristano, 1919-1978: piano, composer. 
Joe Turner, b, 1911: blues singer. 
Joe Turner, b. 1907; stride piano. 
McCoy Tyner, b. 1938: piano, composer. 
Sarah Vaughan, b. 1924: singer. 
Joe Venuti, 1904-1978: first ot great jazz violinist. 
Thomas “Fats” Waller, 1904-1943: piano, singer, composer. 
“Ain't Misbehavin’ ". 
Dinah Washington, 1924-1963: singer. 
Chick Webb, 1902-1939: band leader, drums. 
Ben Webster, b. 1909: tenor sax, 
Paul Whiteman, 1890-1967: orchestra leader; a major figure 
in the introduction of jazz to a large audience. 
abi “Cootie” Willl b. 1908: trumpet, band leader. 
ey 1914-1981: piano, composer. 
dy Wilson, b. 1912: piano, composer. 
Kar nding, 1922-1983; trombone, composer. 
Jimmy Yancey, 1894-1951: piano. 


jazz orchestras. Lester “Pres” Young, UL dala tenor sax, composer: a 
Gerry Mulligan, b. 1927: baritone sax, arranger, leader. bop ploneer. 
6 Rock & Roll Notables 


For more than a quarter of a century, rock & roll has been an important force in American popular culture. The following 
individuals or groups have made a significant impact. Next to each is an associated single record or record album. 


Adam and the Ants: “Goody Two Shoes” 
Alabama: “Tennessee River” 
The Allman Brothers Band: pla lt Man” 
America: “A Horse With No N: 
The Animals: “House of the Rising Sun" 
Paul Anka: “Lonely Boy” 
The Association: “Cherish” 
Frankie Avalon: “Venus” 
The Band: “The W i 
The Beach Boys: Surfin’ U.S.A,” 
The Beatles: “ Foe 
The Bee Gees: mi tayin’ Alive’ 
Pat Benatar: “Hit Me With : Best Shot” 
Chuck gh "Johnny B. Goode” 
The Bi Bop r: "Chantilly Lace” 
_ Blind Faith: “Can't Find My Way Home” 


Blondie: "Heart of Glass" 
oe Sweat and Tears: "Spinning Wheel” 
U.S.” Bonds: “Quarter to Three” 
Becker T. and the MGs: “Green Onions” 
David Bowie: “Let's Dance” 
James Brown: “Papa's Got a Brand New Bag” 
Jackson Browne: “Doctor My Eyes 
Buffalo Springfield: “For What It's 5 Worth” 
Canned Heat: “Goi Up: the Country” 
The Cars: “Shake It Up" 
Grtety mgt ohh ene ia on iB Mind" 
0 T! 
Shicago card abit to to Break” 
Eric Clapton: “Layla” 
The Clash; "Rock t the Casbah" 
The Coasters: “Yakety Yak” 
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Phil Collins: “Against All Odds” 

Sam Cooke: “You Send Me” 

Alice Cooper: “Schooi’s Out” 

Elvis Costello: “Allison” 

John Cougar Mellencamp: “Hurt So Good” 
Cream: “Sunshine of Your Love” 

Credence Clearwater Revival: “Proud Mary” 
Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young: "Suite: Judy Blue Eyes” 
The Crystals: “Da Doo Ron Ron” 

Culture Club: Co/our by Numbers 

Danny and the Juniors: “At the Hop” 
Spencer Davis Group: “Gimme Some Lovin’ ” 


Le tog) 
Bo Diddley: “Who Do You Love?” 
Dion and the Belmonts; Kt ‘ao yl in Love” . 
Fats Domino: “Blueberry Hi 
The Doobie Brothers: AWhat a Fool Believes” 
The Doors: "’ ght My Fire” 
The Drifters: “Save the Last Dance for Me” 
Duran Duran: “Hungry Like the Wolf” 
Bob Dylan: “Like a Rolling Stone” 
The Eagles: “Hotel California” 
Earth, Wind and Fire: “Shining Star” 
Emerson, Lake and Palmer: “From the Beginning” 
The Eurythmics: “Sweet Dreams (Are Made of This)” 
Everly Brothers: “Wake 2 =e Susie” 
Jose Feliciano: “Light ee 
The Five Satins: “in the Still of the Night” 
Fl food Mac: Aumours 
Dan Fogelberg: “Missing You” 
The Four Seasons: “Sherry” 
The Four Tops: “| Can’t Help Myself” 
Aretha Franklin: “Res; 
Marvin Gaye: ‘| Heard It through the Grapevine” 
The J. Geils Band: Freeze-Frame 
Grand Funk Railroad: “We're an American Band” 
The Grateful Dead: “Truckin’” 
Bill Haley and the Comets: “Rock Around the Clock” 
Hall and Oates: “Rich Girl” 
Jimi Hendrix: Are You Experienced? 
Buddy Holly and the Crickets: “That'll Be the Day” 
Janis lan; “At Seventeen” 
The Isley Brothers: “it’s Your Thing” 
The Jackson 5/The Jacksons: “ABC” 
Michael Jackson: “Beat It” 
day and the Americans: “This Magic Moment” 
The Jefferson Airplane/Jefferson Starship: “White Rabbit” 
Jethro Tull: Aqualung 
Joan Jett: “I Love Rock’ n’ Roll” 
Billy Joel: “Uptown Girl” 
Elton John: “Sad Songs” 
Janis Joplin: ‘Me and Bobby McGee” 
Chaka Khan: “'! Feel for You” 
Carole King: Tapestry 
Kiss: “Rock' n’ Roll All Ni 
Gladys Knight and the Pips: "Midnight Train to Georgia” 
Lauper: ' “Girls Just Want to Have Fun” 
Led aed ie pe to Heaven” 
Brenda “Y'm Si 
Jerry Lee Lewis: ewhole Lotta Shakin’ Going On” 
Little Anthony and the Imperials: ‘ ‘Tears on My Pillow” 
Little Richard: “Tutti Frutti 
Lovin Spoonful: “Do You Believe in Magic?” 
ears Lymon: “Why Do Fools Fall in Love?” 
ie rd Skynyrd: “Sweet Home Alabama” 
chat jaterial Girl” 
The Mamas and the Papas: sano Monday” 
Bob Marley: “Roots, Rock, R 
Martha and the Vandellas: “Dancin in the Streets” 
The Marvelettes: “Please Mr. Postman” 
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Meat Loaf: "Paradise by the Dashboard Light” 
Men at Work: “Who Can It Be Now?” 
Steve Miller Band: “Abracadabra” 
Joni Mitchell: “Big Yellow Taxi” 
The Monkees: “I’m a Believer” 
Moody Blues: “Nights in White Satin” 
Rick Nelson: “Hello Mary Lou” 
Roy Orbison: “Oh Pretty Woman” 
Ozzy Osbourne: “You ant Kill Rock ’n’ Roll’” 
Steve Perry: ‘Oh Sherry” 
Pink Floyd: Dark Side of the Moon 
Poco: Deliverin’ 
The Police: “Every Breath You Take” 
iggy Pop: “Lust for Life” 
Et is Presley: “Love Me Tender” 
The Pretenders: Leaming to Craw! 
Lloyd Price: “Stagger Lee” 
Prince: “Purple Rain” 
Procuil Harum: “A Whiter Shade of Pale” 
Gary Puckett and the Union Gap: “Young Girl” 
Queen: “Bohemian Rhapsody” 
The Ramones: “Rockaway Beach 
The Rascals: “Good Lovin'” 
Otis Redding: “The Dock of the Bay” 
Lou Reed: “Walk on the Wild Side” 
REO Speedwagon: “Keep on Lovin’ You” 
Righteous Brothers: “You've Lost that Lovin’ Feeling” 
Johnny-Rivers: “Poor Side of Town 
Smokey Robinson and the Miracles: “Ooh Baby Baby” 
The Rolling Stones: “Satisfaction” 
The Ronettes: “Be My Baby” 
Linda-Ronstadt: “You're No Good” 
Todd Rundgren: “Hello It's Me” 
Sam and Dave: ‘ “Soul Man” 
Santana: "Black Magic Woman’ 
Neil Sedaka: "Breaking Up Is Hard to Do” 
Bob Seger: “‘Nighmoves” 
The Sex Pistols: “God Save the Queen” 
Del Shannon: “Runaway” 
The Shirelles: “Soldier Boy” 
Simon and Garfunkel: “Bridge Over Troubled Water” 
Carly Simon; “You're So Vain” 
Sly and the Family Stone: naettiged People” 
Patti Smith: “Because the by we 
Southside Johnny and the Asbury Jukes: 7his Time 
Dusty Springfield: “You Don't Have to Say You Love Me” 
Bruce Springsteen: “Born in the U.S.A 
Steely Dan: “Rikki Don't Lose That Number” 
Steppenwolf: “Born to Be Wild” 
Cat Stevens; “Wild World” 
Rod Stewart: “Maggie Mae” 
Donna Summer: “Bad Girls” 
The Supremes: “Stop! In the Name of Love” 
Talking Heads: “Burning Down the House” 
James Taylor: “You've Got. a Friend” 
The Temptations: ‘My Girl” 
Three Do Night: “Joy to the World” 
Traffic: Feelin’ Alright” 
Tina Turner: "What's Love Got to Do with It?” 
The Turtles: “Happy Together” 
Van Halen: “Jump” 
Dionne Warwick: “I'll Never Fall in Love Again” 
Mary Wells: “My Guy” . 
The Who: ‘My Generation” 
Jackie Wilson: “That's Why” ng 
Stevie Wonder: “You Are the Sunshine of My Life” 


_ The Yardbirds: “For Your Love” 


Yes: “Owner of a Lonely Heart” 
Frank Saale of Invention: Sheik Yerbouti 


Entertainment Personalities — Where and When Born 


Actors, Actresses, Dancers, Musicians, Producers, Radio-TV Performers, Singers 


Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Abbado, Claudio. . . . . Milan, Italy... ....4. 6/26/33 Adams, Maud ...... Lulea, Sweden... ... 2/12/45 
Abbott, George ..... Forestville, N.Y... . 2+. 6/25/87 — Adier,Larry ....... Baltimore,Md. ...... 2/10/14 
Abel, Cea Fits o Soe it. Paul, Minn... 2... 6/6/98 A fr, Jenny... ... London,England..... 12/20/52 
Abraham, F. Murray... El Paso, Tex. .....7. 1940 e, Brian... .. orcestershire, England 5/2/02 
Acuff, Roy... ..--5 Sie erate Tenn.. 9/15/03 Alley, Alvin... 2... Rogers, Tex. ......; . 1/57/31 
Adams,Don....... New York, NY... .... 4/19/26 Aimee, Anouk ae PANS; FRANC (0 a... 4/27/32 
Adams, Edie. ......Kingston,Pa........ 4/16/29 Akins, Claude . . Nelson, Ga......... 5/25/18 
Adams, Joey....... New York, N.Y....... ~ 4/6/41 Albanese, Licla ..... Bari, ic Bee) ae ay oe 7/22/43 
- Adams, Julie. ...... Waterloo,la........ 10/17/28 Alberghetti, Anna Maria. Pesaro, Italy... ..... 5/15/36 
Adams, Mason. . .. . . New York,N.Y....... 2/26/19 Albert, Eddie. -..... Rock Island, lll... .. 4/22/08 


t ve ‘ i ; S 
ye “s Wet wis by PS - —_ 
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Name 
Albert, Edward 
Albright, Lola. . 
Alda, Alan . . ; x 
Alda, Robert. . . New York, N. 
Alexander, Jane . Boston, Mass. 
Allen, Debbie. . Houston, Tex. 
Allen, Karen’, 
Allen, Mel. . . 
Allen, Nancy . 5 ais 
Allen, Peter. . . . . Tenderfield, Australia . . 
Allen, Steve . . . NewYork, N.Y... 6... 
Allen, Woody, . Se me Brooklyn, N.Y... 2... 
Allison, Fran . . » LaPorte City, la... ... 
Allman, Gregg . . . Nashville, Tenn... 2... 
Allyson, June. 5 .. Lucerne, N.Y... ..... 
Alpert, Herb... ..... Los Angeles, Cal... ... 
Altman, Robert ..... Kansas City, Mo... ... 
Ameche,Don ...... Kenosha, Wis........ 
Ames, Eds). 25.8°8. Boston, Mass........ 
Ames,Leon....... Portland, Ind... ..... 
Amos, John ....... Newark, NJ. 2... we 
Amsterdam, Morey . . . Chicago, lll. ........ 
Anderson, Harry... . . Newport, Rl... 
Anderson, lan...... Dunfermline, Scotiand . . 
Anderson, Judith... . Adelaide, Australia. . . . 
Anderson, Loni. .... . St. Paul, Minn... 2... 
Anderson, Lynn; ... . Grand Forks, N.D. 
Anderson, Marian... . Philadelphia,Pa...... 
Anderson, Melissa Sue. Berkeley, Cal........ 
Anderson, Richard . . . Long Branch, NJ. ..-. 
Andersson, Bibi... .. Stockholm, Sweden . . | 
Andress, Ursula... . . Switzerland........ 
Andrews, Dana ..... Collins, Miss. ....... 
Andrews, Julie... ... Walton, England ./... 
Andrews, Maxene. . . . Minneapolis, Minn... . . 
Andrews, Patty ..... Minneapolis, Minn. . . ., . 
Anka, Paul 29.5) 2. 0.5. Ottawa, Ont. 1: ..... 
Ann-Margret... 2... Stockholm, Sweden ee 
Ant,Adam........ London, En waabe Sic And 
Arden; Event nes Will Valley, eres 
Arkin, Alan... 2.05. New York, NY aR. re nae 
Arnaz, Desi. .-..... Santiago, Gaba: vas 
Arnaz, Desi Jr... .... Los Angeles, Cal... ... 
Amaz, Lucie 08 Hollywood, Cal....... 
Arness, James...... Minneapolis; Minn... . . 
Amold, Eddy. ...... Henderson, Tenn. .... 
Arrau, Claudio. 2... Chillau, Chile... .... 
Arroyo, Martina... . . New York,N.Y....... 
Arthur, Beatrice... > . New York, N.Y. 0... 2. 
Arthur, Jean... .... New York, N.Y... ..-. 
Ashcroft, Peggy. ... . England x .csdser snare) ets 
led peeabtea + Ocala; Flak 52s. 
sian se eae MIDS hare 
Astaire, Fred... .... Omaha, Neb........ 
Astin, John. 2... .. Baltimore,Md. ...... 
Astor, Mary ....... Quncwala oi See 
Atkins, Chet ....... Luttrell, Tenn... 2... 
Attenborough, Hardang Cambridge, England . . . 
Auberjonois, Rene. . New York, N.Y... 2... 
Aumont, Jean-Pierre eal Erence i cari. 
Autry, Gone: see ia Hepa, ORGS e og, veto 
Avalon, Frankie... . . Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Ayers-Allen, Phylicia . . Houston, a He NCL EE | 
Aykroyd,Dan ...... Ottawa, Ont. ....... 
Ayres,Lew........ baths “Minn... 
Aznavour, Charles ... Paris,France.....-.. 
Bacall, Lauren. ..... New York, N.Y..0% 0... 
. Bach, Catherine... .. Warren, Oh........, 
. Backus, Jim ....... Cleveland, ORG ees ws 
Baddeley, Hermione . . Shropshire, Tae 
Baez, Joan... ..... Staten Island, N.Y... .. 
Bailey,Pearl....... Neweor ror Veen « 
Bain, Conrad. ...... Lethbridge, Alas oe 
Bato; Scott. 22 eee. Brooklyn, N.Y... 2... 
Beis, BH Seas ccs Grand Island, Neb. 
Baker, Carroll... ... Johnstown, Pa....... 
Baker, JoeDon..... Groesbeck, Tex. ..... 
Baker, Kenny ...... Monrovia, Cal. ...... 
Ball, Lucile. ....... Jamestown, N.Y...... 
Ballard, Kaye ...... Cleveland, Oh. ...... 
Balsam, Martin. .... . New York, NY... .... 
Bancroft, Anne...... New York, NY. prelate ale 
Barber,Red....... Golumbus, Miss... . . 
Bardot, Brigitte. ..... Paris, France. .....- 
Bari, Lynn Ph stata iteees Roanoke, Va.......5 
Barker,Bob....... Darrington, Wash. . ... - 
Barnes, Priscilla... . . EIEN taite Petitalvalia ac 


Born 
2/20/51 


7/20/24 - 


1/28/36 
2/26/14 


12/1/35 


12/7/47 
10/7/17 
3/31/35 
2/20/25 
5/31/08 
7/9/27 
1/20/03 
12/27/39 
12/14/14 
10/14/- 
8/10/47 


41/11/35 
3/19/36 
1/1/09 
10/1/35 
1/3/18 
2/16/20 
7/30/41 
4/28/41 
11/3/54 
4/30/12 
3/26/34 
3/2/17 
1/19/53 
7/17/51 
5/26/23 
5/15/18 
2/6/03 
2/2/37 
5/13/23 
10/17/08 
1907 


8/30/41 
11/15/29 
5/10/99 
3/30/30 
§/3/06 
6/20/24 
8/29/23 


12/28/08 
5/22/24 


9/16/24 
3/1/54 
2/25/13 
11/13/06 
4/9/41 
3/29/18 
2/4/23 
9/22/61 
8/15/04 
5/28/31 


2/12/36 - 


12/12/23 
12/7/56 


Name 
Barrault, Jean-Louis. . . 







oe 
Baryshnikov, Mikal 





Birthplace 
Vesinet, France . 


Basinger, Kim . 
Bassey, Shirley . : i the 
Bates, Alan... .. : Allestree, England rac, 
Baxter, ABAG) aeiats ane Michigan ‘City, UY aan 
Baxter-Birey, Meredith. Los Angeles, Cal. .... 
Beal, John... ..... Joplin, Mo... 2 .-.... 
Bean, Orson....... Burlington, Vt... 2... 
Beatty,Ned ....... Louisville, Ky... 2.2... 
Beatty, Robert...... Hamilton, Ont. . 2... . 
Beatty, Warren ..... ichmond, oe eit 
Bedelia, Bonnie... .. New York, N.Y....... 
Bee Gees 

Gibb, Barry Manchester, England 

Gibb; Robie ss sies He year” sores rae 

Gibb, Maurice. ... . . et ws hae 
Beery, NoahJr...... New York, N.Y... 0... 
Belafonte, Harry. .. - . New York, N.Y... .... 
Belafonte-Harper, Shari New York,N.Y....... 
Bel Gi , Barbara. . New wb ‘ae star ate 
Bellamy, Ralph ..... Chicago line cose caren 
Belmondo, Jean-Paul. . Noi easBoke France 
Benatar,Pat....... Brooklyn, N.Y... ..... 
Benedict, 12) {SNe A Helena, Mont........ 
Benjamin, Richard New York, INN eckerey ert 
Bennett, Joan... ..- PNA ee rar ee 
Bennett, Michael... . . Buffalo, N.Y... 0.2... 
Bennett, Tony... ..- New York, N.Y... .... 
Benson, George... . . Pitts! Aes cnn ee 
Benson, Robby ..... Dallas; ‘Texitts:do5 1! ae 
Bentley, John... .. Warwickshire, Phe 
Beradino, John. .....- is Angeles, Cal... . . . 
Bergen, Candice... . . Barer Hills, Cal iseste ia) 8 
Bergen, Polly. ...... Knoxville, Tenn... 2... 
Bergerac, Jacques . . . Biarritz,France...... 
Bergman, Ingmar . . . . Uppsala, Sweden... . . 
Bergner, Elisabeth. . . . Vienna, Austria. ..... 
Berle, Milton... .... New York,N.Y....... 
Berlinger, pike Gol {2a CEPOOKIVOLIN Yea sste ra Pie 
Berman, Lazar....'.. Leningrad, USSR... . . 
Berman, Shelley = chokes Chicago, lil. seit 
Bernardi, Herschel . . . New York,N.Y....... 
Bernstein, Leonard . . . Lawrence, Mass... .. - 
Berry, Chuek he teres 7 an Jose, Cal. ...... 
Berry,Ken.......- CWAS Ses cree ae 
Bertelli, Valerie Goatees Wilmington, Del. ....- 
Bikel, Theodore... .. Vienna, Austria...... 
Birney, goslon ORE oe ~, Washington, D.C... ... 
Bishop, Joey... ..-. BIONK ALY... 3. 7rer 
Bisoglio, Val. ......- id Yorw,.NYoo = 5k 
Bisset, Jacqueline. . . eybridge, England . 
Bixby; Bile oP eeessents Ban Francisco, Cal. .. . 
Black, Karen. ...-.. Park Ridge, Ill... .... 
Blackstone Jr., Harry. . Three Rivers, Mich... 
Blaine, Vivian... .... Newark, NJ... 2... 
Blair, Linda. ....... t. Louis, Mo... . 2... 
Blake, Amanda ..... Aun oe ei LS © 
Blake, Robert ...... Nutley, NJ. 2... ee 
Blance,Mel......-. San Francisco, Cal. 
Bloom, Claire ...... London, England..+.. 
Blyth, Ann... ....-. NYO ae 
Bogarde, Dirk ...... ondon, England. .... 
Bogdanovich, eat Kingston, N.Y... ... ++ 
Bolger, Ray . Dorchester, Mass. ... . 

REIS Wie peas San Francisco, Cal. 

SONNY. Ech ese Ss Detroit, Mich... ...., 
Booke, Sorrell. ..... Guifalo; NVes: ce) 2 se 
Boone, Debby... ... Hackensack, NJ... . .. 

An: Coe es Jacksonville, Flas kay 
Booth, Shirley ...... New York, N.Y....... 
Borge, Victor....... openha 
Borgnine, Ernest... . . Kindy hy bint ach 
Bosley, Tom....... HCBOO Rie -ir.eneretee 

4 .... Charleroi, Pa........ 
Bottoms, Joseph... . - Pennie 
Bottoms, Timothy : Santa Barbara, Cal... . 
Bowie, David....... London, England... .. 
Boxleitner, Bruce . . . . Elgin, Il... ........ 
¥ euphe ieecre Iphia, Pa. ..... 
Bracken, Eddie ..... New York, N.Y......- 
Brand, Neville ...... Kewanee, Ill. ....... 
Brando, Marlon ..... Neb... . 


9/8/10 
§/23/31 
12/18/09 
6/4/22 
3/28/24 
6/18/29 
1/28/48 
12/8/53 
1/8/37 
2/17/34 
5/7/23 
6/21/47 
8/13/09 


9/1/46 
12/22/49 
12/22/49 

8/10/16 
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Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Brazzi,Rossano,.... Bologna, MAI id ves scrtacs 9/18/16 Cavallaro, Carmen... New York,NY... ..... §/6/13 
Brendel, Alfred...... Wiesenberg, Austria . 1/5/31 Cavett, Dick ....... Gibbon, Neb... .. .« 11/19/36 - 
Brennan, Eileen, .... Los Angeles, Cal... ... 9/3/35 Chamberlain, Richard. . Beverly Hills, Cal. 3/31/35 
Serres. Tomer. agme | Gummer? Maaco 
er, Teresa. .... FRR Rd nh od era hace ing, Garol. . . .. i ine Lae 
Brian, David... .. 0. wed ica het Pe Ronn etiae ae ; » Channing, Stockard. . , New York, N.Y....... 2/13/44 
Bridges, Beau... ... ollywood, Cal... . . . Chaplin, alah . Santa Monica, Cal... . 7/31/44 
Bridges, Jeff....... Los Angeles, Cal... . . . ~ 12/4/49 Chapin! Sea RAR Beverly Hills, Cal. 3/31/26 
Bridges, Lloyd... ... San Leandro, Cal... .. 1/15/13 His nll Davari eoe Amarillo, Tex... . 3/8/21 
Bridges, Todd... ... San Francisco,Cal. ... 5/27/85 Ghartes, ae : Matheny Ge 9/23/30 
Brolin, James ....... Los Angeles, Cal... ... 7/18/42 Parent Sirti Spain . eM 1/18/51 
Bronson, Charles ..... Scooptown, Pa... .... 11/8/22 Chase. Chevy... 1. NOW YORE NY... lc. 40/8/43 
Brooks, Albert... ... Beverly is ior 1947 Checker, Chubby . Philadelphia, Pa. | 2) |, 40/3/41 
Brooks, Louise...... Cherryvale, Kan... ... aS Papen 89,2 UP Ar: cx A aaa Bronide 
Re ttt ii 7 (Cai ve on tone Chong, Thomas . . Edmonton, Alta... .. . 5/24/38 
tal el Ca kisah Melon. a Brepten Cruiiiia due, Assam, India... 1... 4/14/41 
Brown, James... ... Pulaski, Tenn........ — 6/17/28 Christopher, Wiliam. . . Evanston, .... -. 10/20/32 
Brown, Jim........ St. Simons Island, Ga. . . 2/17/36  Christy,June....... Springfield, ist et pigetieseae 11/20/25 
Brown, Les........ Reinerton,Pa........ 3/44/12 Clapton, Eric... .... Surrey, England |... 3/30/45 
Brown, Ray........ Pittsburgh, Pa. |... .. 10/13/26  Clark,Dane ....-.. New York,NY... 0. 2/18/15 
Browne, Roscoe Lee . . Woodbury, Nw... 2... 1925 Clark, Dick. . . Mt Vernon, BEN yy cotkantes 11/30/29 
Sarol Great Neck, N.Y...... 11/15/19 Clark, Petula . Ewell, Surrey, England. . 14/15/32 
Barnsdall, Okla. 2 3/25/40 Clark, Roy . Meherrin, Va. . his 4/5/33 
Sakhalin, Japan 7/11/20 ~~ Clark, Susan Sarnia, Ont. . 3/8/44 
Montreal, Que. 7/1/42 Clayburgh, Ji New York, NY. 4/30/44 
t . St. Louis, Mo. . . 1/4/37 Clary, Robert - Paris, France . 3/1/26 
, . Bristol, Conn. .. . 5/24/- Cliburn, Van... . Shreveport, La. 7/12/34 
. New Orleans, La 7/21/26 Clooney, Rosemary Maysville, Ky. , 5/23/28 
San Antonio, Tex.. a 4/26/36  Close,Glenn....... Greenwich, Conn. .... 1947 
New York, N.Y... . 2. - 1/20/96 Coburn, James |... . Laurel, Neb... ...... 8/31/28 
Detok Micnan | aartias  Gocpdanes. Lo cig Lae 13/21/30 
Landathul Wi Germany: 2/6/67 Cohen Myron ©. 12 LGrodao, Boland. |. 12-0) 4803 
Kent, Engiand eae te 5/19/04 Cohn, Mindy... . . ... Los Angeles, Cal... . . . 5/20/66 
Goose Creek, Tex... .. 6/29/44 Colbert, Claudette. . . . Paris, France. ..... . 9/18/05 
New York, N.Y... 0... 2/5/19 +-Cole,Natalie....... Los Ani <r Cab. 3: 2/6/50 
Westerly, PR ts 7/24/36 Coleman, Dabney . . Austin, Tex,....... ie 1/3/32 
New York NY......- 3/26/39 Coleman, Gary... .. Zion, It . tie a Mis ane 
‘Gaal Mersoc’ |<Bareaiong Spain Aare Colina Joan. Bi ‘england |... '9/28/83 
nod eee Seema hin Se Walaa colina dys Seattle, Wash... . ||  “BAr39 
d AGY, Ames...» = « New York, NiY. soy Ah Colonna, Jerry... ... Boston, Mass,....... 9/17/04 
ine, Michael... ... London, a aig Fe RS 3/14/33 Comden, Betty... Brooklyn, Ay Aes Rated 5/3/19 
Caldwell, Sarah... .'.", Phat SPE Pe 16/28 Como, Perry....... eal Paka ies §/18/12 
Caldwell,Zoe ...... Melbourne, ews “gf 9/14/33 Compton, Forrest... . ReadingPa. 0... 9/15/25 
Ealnoun, Rory... . -.. Pood aa por Conklin, Peggy... |: : Oneeee eare eny.NY. 2 11/2/10 
Pallas, Charlie. «9... Brooklyn, /N a aut gat Gotcha Conner, Nadine. .... Compton, Cal. ...... 2/20/13 
Calloway, Cab... . . . Rochester, N.Y... .. . . _ Gonnery,Sean...... Edinburgh, Seotiand ... 8/25/30 
Campbell, Glen..... Billstown, Ark... . pe 4/22/36 a a mele ar Rilebaro Midna eee 11/6/16 
a eae eRe hence ee Aare? Gonnors, Chuck || | | | Brooklyn, NY... .. 4/10/21 
gy ee LS Pg eae Connors, Mike... ., Fresno, Gal... 0... 8/15/25 
Capra, Frank. ...... Palermo, italy... . 5/18/87 Conrad, Robert |. | | Chicago, il. 11.2! 3/1/35 
ol hy eR Sse ie an a kes Constantine, Michéei -: Reading, Pa, 2. _ §/22/27 
poe. mie oe: ai Cty. i N J. aa 7/45/25 Cant) Tone ees Paisley, Scotland... .. 41/22/44 
ace it Aid Saree Ret cok 1s" Ona aaeRe < ODONY, Bart’ St.Louis, Mo... ... . 6/23/33 
rey, Ron... .. 1 oi Ag a i3q Conway, Tim. . . Willoughby, Oh 1. 12/45/38 
Cariou,Len,....... Winnipeg, Shear eels he “a Cook Barbera. Atlanta, Ga. 40/25/27 
al let a Providence, Fis + s+ Cook’ Peter. . | Torquay, Englan 44/17/87 
abr George. . ... . New York, era P es 5/12/37 Cooke, Alistair. giand’. 41/20/08 
di Rolihekaea Realtta arciaa Coolidge, Rta . Nashville, Tenn, 5/1/45 
Carmichael, lai ||... Hull, England... * 6/48/20 Cooper, Alice |... . Detroit, Mich... 2/4/48 
GN a Ae PAA aa 1/16/48 Cooper, Jackie ...., Los Angeles, Cal... .. . 9/15/22 
x 11/4/18 Coppola, Francis... . Detroit,Mich,....... 4/7/39 
9/5/97 Corby, EONS ans Racine, Wis... ...... _ 6/3/13 ~ 
7/1/31 Gord,Alex........ New York, N.Y... 2... 8/3/31 
7/19/41 Corelli, Franco... ... Hers ttaly CSA iste 4/8/23 
10/8/36 Corey, Jeff........ New York, N.Y.. 0.... 8/10/14 
2/5/06 Cosby, Bill:....... Philadel, iid: RP 7/12/37 
8/8/49 ~~ Costello, Elvis . rr aoe FES tae 8/25/54 
42/5/47 Cotten, Joseph... |: rsburg, Va.... 2. . » 8/15/05 
Bronx, N.Y. 7/17/35 Courtenay, Tom..... pete Brigtandienicsec ss 2/25/37 
Garrall Madeleine: . -< W. Bromwich, England, : 2/26/06 Craddock, Crash . . .. Gregnsbora.NC...... 6/16/40 
oe de pear Las. 1070/55  Grawlord, Broderick: | Philadelphia, Pal ||| 12/9/11 
at kil anit: fos A ea 6/24/23 Crenna, Richard... . . Los Angeles, Cal... |... 11/30/27 
( Dy RB i anaes Cronyn, Hume... ... London, Ont, ....... 7/18/14 
Carter, June. ...... Maces Spring, Va... . . 6/23/29 Crosby Bob... 2. Spokane Wash... 222 8/25/13 
Carter, Li nda. SOR SS Phoenix, Ariz... .... me 7/24/51 Ceunicenvloe: a bcmerGel 2 ae 
Carter, Ne athe sate Mink fond aan Rie Seles Crosby, David, .... . Los Angeles, Cal... . . . 8/14/41 
h, Johnny... .. + Kingsland, Ark. ««  . ee 2/26/32 eee ‘ronda eres Heusen, Tex... -. 5. ig 
sores “TT NOW YONG. lll 4eere Gross, Chiistopher . - ae ye cae 5/3/51 
Cassidy, David... ... New York,NY... ... ! 4/42/50 Crothers, Scatman . : . Terre Haute, Ind... . |; 5/23/10 
‘ , Shaun . . Los Al eles, Cale asshae 9/27/58 Crystal, Billy. ...... Long Beach, N.Y... .. . 3/14/47. 
ano, Richard. . . New York, PEAY sponta . 9/4/33 rs t, Xavier . . Barcelona, Spain. .... 1/1/00 


field, Joan... .... West Orange, Nu... . - 6/1/22 fen, Bill. . 1... Pittsburgh; Pa. ...... 2/18/20 
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Name . Birthplace Born Name Birthplace on 
Donal Rey en, Scotland . . . 
Chest S Gatland Gale. pA hae B/i6/30 Per ean Ganon, Scotland.... 5/10/43 
pi coccinea: Seattle, Wash... 2... 5/15/10 Douglas, Kirk... .... Amsterdam, NY... ... 12/9/18 
pile Roe ‘opin Haya aes 6/9/10 Douglas, Michael . - « New Brunswick, No. « 9/25/44 
; ridge, Mass. |... 9/6/47 ~—-Douglas, Mike. ..... hicago, Ill... .... 
Curtin, Jane... . 6... Cambridge, Mass... . . 9/6/47 Douglas, Mike DO andes te Sas 
ae ie tees re to cane Geet 1173/88 Bowne a * Walingiord Goon eee 4 s47o1 
es ease aaa ene | Deyebanl:.. ae test oh aaa tel (as 
UFOS ANON ces aw AI ET >| A Gre relies 8: > ee ce 
: POAT iarats lerers Los Angeles, Cal... .. . 
Sa a ten eC Aiea 1seerie Bra rh Mies. ce Brot Nits soca cen aus 10/7/14 
Cusack, Cyril... .... Durban, S.Africa! |)! eae Brow tales tite Memeaaerchs Py ASA 
Cushing, Peter... ||: Surrey, England ..... 5 Droviuss Richard. | 2. Brooke RY Sane 
Dahl, Arlene. ...... Minneapolis, Minn... . . “thi Dru, Joanne: . ca W.Va. 1/31/28 
Dale, J MV atts: eisai tes Rothwell, England . for oo Duchin, Poter 128 7 
Dalton, Abby....... Las Vegas, Nev. ..... Sie oe Duff, Howard. ti 14/7 
Daly, John... 2... onan & Africa . wane Duffy, Patrick 3 17/48 
Daly, Tyne... . 2... Madison, Wis... .....- rye Dufour, Val. 2/65/27 
Damone, Vic....... Brooklyn, N.Y........ 2/38 Duke, Patty. 12/14/48 
Dangerfield, Rodney . . Babylon,N.Y........ ecpaarae Dullea, Keir. . oe 5/30/36 
Daniels, Charlie... .. Wilmingham, N.C. perticas ee Dunaway, Faye ia Fla... rye ra 
Daniels, William... . . Brooklyn, N.Y... 0... . 3/3 vas Duncan, Sandy 2... 2 (20/46 
Danilova, Alexandra. . . Peterhof, Russia... .. yc Duncan, Todd... Danville, Ky......... 2 12/00 
Danner, Blythe... ... Philadelphia, Pa. ..... o (os Duncan, Vivian... Los Angeles, Gal... ... 6 I 102 
Danson, Ted. ...... San Diego, Cal... .... ee Dunham, Katherine |. Jollet... .. 2... 6/28/10 
Danza, Tony....... New York, N.Y... 2... iia Dunne, Irene. 2)... Louisville, KG oi cae 12/20/04 
oni Se BA og pe ig Dunnock, Mildred << - Baltimore, Md. <<< 1/25/04 
dock . a “ * in, Deanna... . . Winnipeg, Man....... 
Darron, James. Philadelphia, Pa. Bunn Charles. |... Mightond Fave Falls, N.Y. | 2/28/23 
Da Silva, Howard ‘ Sac g ae Dussault, Nancy... . . Pensacola, Fi. Bae | 6/80/36 
avidson, John. . . ... Pittsburgh, ll, Robert. ..... Diego, Cal... 1... 
Davis, Ann 6... . Schenectady, Duval Shaler aan eS Houston, Tex... ..... 1949 
Ravi eeue Bet nga Dylan, Bob... .... wDuluth, Minn. 2.2): 5/24/41 
Davis, Geena CLIT Weare Mass. 02022) 957 Easton, Sheena... . . Glascow, Scotland.... 4/27/59 
Davis, Judy... - - . . . Perth, Australia Eastwood, Clint... . . San Francisco, Cal. ... 5/31/30 
Davis,Mac... 1... Lu ex. Ebsen, Buddy... .~ . Belleville, il... - 4/2/08 
Davis, Ossie... . . . Cogdell, Ga. Eckstine, Billy... . . . Pittsburgh, P: bes 7/8/14 
Davis, Sammy Jr... . New MORGINGY :.< 153 nate 12/8/25 Edelman, Herb. . . , Brooklyn, NY ye 
Davis, Skeeter... .. . Dry Ridge, Ky. .....- 12/30/31 EBdensBarbara< i027 sn: Tucson, Ai. 8/23/ 
Dawa,fiagel 1 7 Ogden Ute... 3/23/98 Eqwards, Ralph .. |. Mento, Got 6/13/13 
wn, Hazel... ... . EAD) ar gehen : acess , Col. . 
Dawson, Richard .. . . Soolhvdehg England... 1 ie Edwards . Vingent hae Brooklyn, A. o ea Beh 
CR ee AOU eras sof/2t Edge Soran << Eomian engara <<a 
Deen, Jimmy. Plamvow,Tex ©. 1.2 (priors genom, Lisa IE Alma ge ara 
e Gaimp, Rosemary. Prescott, Ariz... .... AA OUAO JEkaing Bitte ec os Stockholm, Sweden . 10/6/42 
De Camp, J sous tee . Prescott, ph al ppc Fy ey 
DeCarlo, Yvonne... . Vancouver,B.C. ..... sveuae Elam,dack........ + Miami Ariz, « s -  « : pane 
Dee, Frances ...... Los Angeles, Cal...... Aeros Eldridge, Florence. - + Broo Kya, N Pct iieia 
DRO RUD onc cata te Cleveland, Oh....... Wena Elgart, Larry....... New Lor Gone. «= o/ee 
Dee, Sandra. ...... Bayonne,NJ........ reas Elgart,Les........ New ven, ( bw aoe 
Defore;Don ...-... Cedar Rapids, la... .. . Sa Eliott, Bob. ....... B ion, MSS on (abies 
DeHaven, Gloria... . . Los Angeles, Cal... .. . ee Elliott,Sam. 2... acrame! 4 Cal. - ie 
de Havilland, Olivia... Tokyo, Japan....... noe Eri ao Geen ah Aterneda, Cal... . .. V2 
De Niro, Robert eee pew Lok un ween ae Estrada, Erik ian aae Now York, NY... « arigiae 
ell, Gabriel... . . . - Se ee OOD » WAIO . wee we POL) Serr ae) 
Gaon Anns eae. Was Eee Gees Rea 
Deluge, Dom |||: Brooklyn, Ney 8/1/33 Evans, Maurice»... . Dorchester, Engiand | 
De Mille, Agnes 1905 Evans, Robert... .. . New York,NY....... 6/29/30 
Deneuve, Catherine. - Paris, 10/22/43 Everett, Chad ||). South Bend, ind. ||| |: e/ti/37 
Denning, Richard . . : . Poughkeepsie, N.Y. pn Everly,Don........ Brownie, ty ee ae ee  <yeiiee 
Dennis, Sandy...... Hastings, Neb. : at Evenly, Phil 6. 1c 5 5 FOWnIe, KY. 5 «ss 
Denver,Bob....... se ear Nee . yep aa «Well, Tom... ..... Owensboro, Ky.. .... . 
Z ‘ JONAD SS joswell, NM... 2. eee 49/ 
perang Brian). 641: Newark, NJ. . pene ee if es hg lo ata bis soe Ne Rees 1/19/42 
Ac) ae eae ge 9 Ke teenies wicets alee wre 10/27/20 
Sel eee “1 Cheap th Pes ast 96/4/38 Babee Bgiverc Jr: how vere WYc Soa 
Desnonag hnny.... Detroi (epg 11/14/21 Fairchild, Morgan . . . . Dallas, Tex......... 2/3/50 
Devaney i SINT oes coe 9/5/37 Falana,Lola....... Philadelphia, Pa... . 9/11/46 
Den “deere ere Ma es 11/17/44 Falk,Peter.. 2... New York, N.Y... .... 9/16/27 
Daas oles Pe cole a 6/3/26 Farentino, James .... Brooklyn, N.Y...-.... 2/24/98 
le er ab RA el 4/23/49 Fargo,Donna...... Mt.Airy,N.C........ 11/10/49 
eK lad ae Sica ahaemianae 12/10/52 Farr,Jamie........ Toledo,Oh... 2.2... 7/4/36 
Sh oe ae Gr ont 35 1/24/4{ Farrell, Charles... . Onset Bay, Mass... .. . 1901 
Bickingor 1 yen sees Roun piace 9/30/31 Farrell, Eileen... . . wien, C Conn... aE 
inson, Angie... . . MID coats ia\'e) siacete a aaa ty Ne adele 
Dierkop, Charles .... LaCrosse, Wis....... qe pre ee eee ie Aneoton | Rae Eyer 
Dietrich, Marlene . .. . Berlin, Germany ..... = fis es eS ac reer re ae Hy 
Diller, Phyllis... ... EimasOn sia. Oo: Y we Fawoat pA ileal Bags arate 
Dillman, Bradford . . . . San Francisco, Cal. .. . aes 4 sh 7 wae at “Benin 10/48 
to ee ~ 4/6/31 Feldon, Barbara . Pa... 3/12/41 
Corio F 1/21/41 Feldsuh, Tovah . New York, N.Y. 12/27/52 
solr sage 2/26/28 Feliciano, Jose. . Lares, Puerto Rico . 9/10/45 
Bonahue, Phi : 12/21/35 Fell, Norman. . . EL ie ag Ni: 3 125 
Donahue, Troy. . 1/27/36 Fellini, Federico... . . Sta sos 


eT. 
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Name Ege Born Name Birthplace Born 
sites 6 MSA OBION MARDI ice sh cadias.co 5/20/23 Gennaro, Peter .... . Metairie,La........ 1924 

Secity 'Freddy Sst, rey Bee 6) ork eR a 6/4/37 Gentry, Bobbie. ..... eremcaw i Co., Miss. . . 7/27/44 
Ferrer, Jose.......« Santurce, P.R. 1/8/12 George, Phyllis ..... Denton, Tex. ....... 6/25/49 
Ferrer,Mel........ Elberon,N.J. ....... 8/25/17 = Gerard, Gil........ Little Rock, Ark... .... 1/23/43 
[10 OL eens Brooklyn, N.Y... .. 56+ 11/9/52 Gere, Richard...... Philadelphia, PRS Paes 8/31/49 

Fetchit, Stepin. ..... Key West, Fla. ...... 5/30/02 Ghostley, Alice... ... Eye@iIMOss. cee iss soe s 8/14/26 
Field, Sally........ Pasadena, Cal....... 11/6/46 Giannini, Giancarlo . . . Spezia, Italy........ 8/1/42 
# ee Seige ace ee CA hy pit 5/12/69 Gibb, Andy. ....... Manchester, England. . . 3/5/58 

ep ets na Salfo Pe te Vai 5/9/36 Gibbs, Marla. Ret eh aie tat oT MOOG ABI hy saiat Sere 6/14/31 

ge Rudoif ve aa Napajedia, Czechoslova- Gibson, Henry... .. - Germantown, Pa...... 9/21/35 
ML arene cease tal try 2/11/12 Gibson,Mel ....... New York, N.Y....... 1956 

igh byes se Yorkshire, England. . 10/27/53 Gielgud, John .......London,England..... 4/14/04 

Fiochert ‘Deskal, Dietrich Berlin, Germany ...... §/28/25 Gilbert, Melissa... .. Los Angeles, Cal...... 5/8/64 
Beverly Hills, Cal... .. aioe Gilberto, Astrud..... Salvador, Brazil...... 3/30/40 

Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 8/10/; Gilford, Jack. ...... New York, N.Y.....-. 7/25/07 

Newport News, Va... . . 4/28/18 Gillette, PROG a vase 3.8 Baltimore,Md. ...... 8/16/36 

. . Dublin, Ireland... .... 11/24/13 Gilley, Mickey Seaieae ists Natchez, Miss. ...... 3/9/36 

Black Mountain, N.C... . 2/10/39 = Gingold, Hermione . . . London, England... . . 12/9/97 

12/29/34 Ginty, Robert....... New York, Net casustions 11/14/48 

8/10/23 Gish, Lilllan. 6. Springfield, Oh... . 10/14/96 

1936 Glaser, Paul Michael . . Cambridge, Mass. 3/25/43 

4/20/24 Glass,Ron........ Evansville, Ind. 7/10/45 

8/13/51 Gleason, esol . Brooklyn, N.Y.. 2/26/16 

12/21/37 = Gless, Sharon . . Los Angeles, Cal 5/31/43 

2/23/40 Gobel, George. . . Chicago, Ill. . 5/20/19 

10/22/17 Godard, Jean Luc. . . . Paris, rance . 12/3/30 

5/18/19 Goddard, Paulette. . . . Great Neck, NY. 6/3/11 

j 2/13/19 Godunov, Alexander . . Sakhalin fs., USSR 11/28/49 
5/1/16 Goldblum, Jeff...... Pittsburgh,Pa. ...... 1953 

7/13/42 Goldsboro, Bobby. . . . Marianna, Fla. ...... 1/11/41 

1920 Goodman, Benny . . . . Chicago, Ill. ........ 5/30/09 

9/29/24 Goodman, Dody..... Columbus,Oh,...... 10/28/29 

9/11/17  Gordon,Gale ...... New York, N.Y... .... 2/2/06 

1/29/18 Gordon,Ruth ...... Wollaston, Mass... . . . 40/30/96 

Chicago, Ill... 2.2... 6/23/27 Gorin,igor........ Ukraine, Russia. .... . 10/26/09 

Los r Bicolos: Cali ceca bas 11/19/62 Gorman, Cliff....... New York, N.Y... 2... 10/13/36 

London, England..... 5/19/39 Gorme, Eydie...... [er Cay ab) ERT eae ae 8/16/32 

Edmonton, Alta....... 6/9/61 Gorshin, Frank... ... Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 4/5/34 

» tb Louis, MO 57. s 5,5 12/9/22 Gossett Jr.,Louis .... Brooklyn, N.Y........ 5/27/36 

Kent, England rete Bere oo 4/22/50 Gould, Elliott. ...... Brooklyn, N.Y... .... 8/29/38 

; Marseilles, France .... 8/9/0! Gould, Harold... ... Schenectady, N.Y. . 12/10/23 

. New York,NY... .... 10/25/28 Gould, Morton...... Richmond Hill, N.Y... .. 12/10/13 

ining, N.Y... 6... 9/16/32 Goulding, Ray...... Lowell, Mass........ 3/20/22 

Boston, Mass........ 10/20/08 Goulet, Robert...... Lawrence, Mass...... 11/26/33 

Newark, NJ... 2. 12/12/38 Gowdy, ORE indwace ees Green River, Wyo. .... 7/31/19 

Los Angeles, Cal... ... 5/26/62 Graham, Marina aap aa Pittsburgh, Pass on 5/11/94 

. . Clayton, Mo... ...... 1/31/34 Graham, Virginia... . . Chicago, Ill... ...... 7/4/42 

Frankenheimer, Sati: P| 0): Fp 2/19/30  Grandy,Fred....... Sioux City,la,....... 6/29/- 
Franklin, Aretha... . . Memphis, Tenn... .... 3/25/42 Granger, Farley..... San Jose, Cal. ...... 7/1/25 
Franklin, Bonni Santa Monica, Cal... . . 1/6/44 Granger, Stewart . . . . London, England... . . 5/6/13 
New York, N.Y. . 192: ony ibe Rr sac New York, N.Y... 2... 2/2/23 

it. , Mo 2/27/43 Grant, Cary . . Bristol, England . 4 1/18/04 

. Pasadena, Cal. 8/7/26 —- Grant, Lee . ~ New York, N.Y. . 10/31/31 

. New York, N.Y. . 11/3/19 Graves, Peter « . Minneapolis, Minn. 3/18/26 

. . San Antonio, Tex. 3/21/34 = Gray, Coleen. . Staplehurst, Neb. . 10/23/22 

. . Santa Barbara, C: 12/4/34 — Gray, Linda. . Santa Monica, Cal. 9/12/40 

. Basel, Switzerland... . 4/21/15 Grayson, Kathryn cf sligologe ry N.C. 2/9/23 

a Chicago, Ws ealene if 8/29/39 Graziano, ed . New York, N.Y... 2... /7/22 

. . Tenterden, 5 a Spe 4/7/39 Greco, Buddy . : Priladerphia, Pa ee 8/14/26 

. Brookl 1934 Greco,Jose....... Abruzzi, Italy ....... 12/23/18 

. Utica, WN .... 10/22/42  Green,Adolph...... New York, N.Y....... 12/2/15 

New York, N.Y... 0... 9/16/14 Green,Al......... Forest City, Ark. ..... 4/13/46 

Greene, Lorne... . . Ottawa, Ont. ....... 2/12/15 

6/19/12 Greenwood, Joan. . . . London, England... .. 3/4/21 
5/25/- Gregory, Cynthia . . . . Los Angeles, Gabescas 7/8/46 - 

1921 Gregory, Dick... ... St. Louis,Mo........ 10/12/32 

—  Gregory,James..... Bronx, NY......... 12/23/11 

4/5/43 Grey, Joel... 2... Cleveland, Oh....... 4/11/32 

7/27/37 rife, Mary ccc sts San Mateo, Cal. ..... 7/6/25 

12/8/39 Griffith, Andy....... Mount Airy, 6/1/26 

2/12/26 Grimes, Tammy. .... Lynn, MaSS.,2 06 «ene 1/30/36 

9/18/05 — Grizzard, George . . . . Roanoke epics, NCS 4/1/28 

V7; Grodin, Charles... . . Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 4/21/35 

12/24/22 = Groh, David ....... New York, N.Y... 2... 5/2/41 

10/13/41  Grosbard, Ulu... . . . Antwerp, Belgium. .... 4/19/29 

10/17/29  Grogs,Mary....... Chicago, Il... .... 6. 3/25/53 

4/7/28 Gross, Michael... . .. . Rows NEMS seats 6/21/- 

5/23/19 — Quardino, Harry... .. - New York, N.Y... 2... 12/23/25 

11/8/61 Guillaume, Robert. . . - St. Louis, Mo. . 11/30/- 

9/29/08 Guinness, Alec. . . . . . London, England . 4/2/14 

/2/48 Gunn, Moses. . St. Louis, Mo. 10/2/29 

4/8/32 — Guthrie, Arlo. . . . New York, N. 7/10/47 

ee Gwynne, Fred... . . . New York, N. - 7/10/26 

9/4/31 Hackett, Buddy ..... Brooklyn, N.Y... .-.. 8/31/24 

8/28/30  Hackman,Gene..... San Bernardino, Cal.. ¢ . 1/30/30 

5/29/47 Hagen, Uta........ bib Germany Rite 6/12/19 

7/11/25 Haggard, Merle..... Bakersfield, Cal... ... 4/6/37 
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Name Birthplace Born 
Haggerty, Dan...... Hollywood, Cal,...... 11/19/41 
Hagman, Larry...... Ft. Worth, Tex... . 6. . 9/21/31 
Haid, Charles ...... San Francisco, Cal 6/2/43 
Hale, Barbara. ..... Dekalb settee se 4/18/22 
Hall, Daryl... ee, Pottstown, Pa. ...... 10/11/49 
Hall, Huntz........ New York, N.Y... 1920 
Hall, Monty........ Winnip 1 eh aa 8/25/23 
Hall, TomT........ Olive Hill, Ky... 2... 5/25/36 
Hamel, Veronica... .. Philadelphia, Pa... ... 11/20/43 
Hamill, Mark... ... . Oakland, Cal... 2.0... 9/25/52 
Hamilton, George . . . . Memphis, Tenn... ... . 8/12/39 
Hampshire, Susan. . . . London, England... . . §/127/42 
Hampton, Lionel... . . Birmingham, Ala... . . 4/12/13 
Hancock, Herbie... . . Chicago, lil... ...... 4/12/40 
Harmon, Mark... ... Burbank, Cal........ 9/2/51 
Hdd Valerie ..... Suffern, N.Y. ....... 8/22/40 
Harrington, Pat Jr... . . New York, N.Y....... 8/13/29 

Harris, Barbara... .. Evanston, Ill. ....... 7/25/35 
Harris, Emmylou. . . . . Birmingham, Ala... ... 4/2/47 
Harris, Julie ....... Grosse Pte. Park, Mich. . 12/2/25 
Haris, Phi. ke as Linton, Ind... 1... 6/24/06 
Harris, Richard... ... Co. Limerick, Ireland. . . 10/1/33 
Harris, Rosemary... . Ashby, England... . . . 9/19/30 
Harrison, George . . . . Liverpool, England 2/25/43 
Harrison, Gregory. . . . Avalon, Cal... ...... 5/31/50 
Harrison, Rex ...... Huyton, England... .. 3/5/08 
Harry, Deborah .... . Miami, Fla. ........ 7/1/45 
Hartley, Mariette... .. New York, N.Y... 2... 6/21/40 
Hartman, David . . . Pawtucket, Ril. 2... 5/19/35 
Hartman, Lisa... Houston, Tex........ _ 
Harwood, Dorian Dayton, One 8/6/- 
Hasselhoff, David Baltimore, Md. . . 7/17/52 
Hasso, Signe. . Stockholm, Sweden 8/15/18 
Haver, June . ‘Rock Island, iit. 6/10/26 
Havoc, June 11/8/16 
Hawn, Goldie 11/21/45 
Hayden, Melissa. Toronto, Ont. . 4/25/23 
Hayden, Sterling, . Montclair, N.J.. hh 3/26/16 
Hayes, Helen ...... Washington, D.C... .. . 10/10/00 
Hayes, lsaac....... Covington, Tenn... ... 8/20/42 
Hayes, Peter Lind. . . . San Francisco, Cal. 6/25/15 
Hays, Robert....... Bethesda,Md. -..... 7/24/47 
Hayworth, Rita... ... New cy Bre vnseer eae 10/17/18 
Healy,Mary....... New Orleans, La... ... 4/14/18 
Heatherton, Joey .. . . Rockville: jets N.Y... 9/14/44 
Heckart, Eileen... . . Columbus, Oh,...... 3/29/19 

_Heifetz,Jascha..... Vilna, Lithuania... ... 2/2/01 
Helmond, Katherine. . . Galveston, Tex....... 7/5/34 
Helpmann, Robert. . . . Mt. Gambier, Australia. . 4/9/09 
Hemingway, Margaux. . Portland, Ore... ..... 1955 
Hemingway, Mariel . . . Portland, Ore........ _- 
Hemmings, David. . . . Guildford, a Cseee 11/2/41 
Hemsley, Sherman . . . Philadelphia,Pa..... . 2/1/38 
Henderson, Florence .. Dale,Ind. ......... 2/14/34 
Henderson, Skitch, . . . Halstad, Minn........ 1/27/18 
Henner, Marilu..... . Chicago, II. ........ 4/6/52 
Henning, Doug... ... Ft. Garry, Man., Canada. 6/3/47 
Henreid, Paul... . . . Trieste, Austria 1/10/08 
Hensley, Pamela . . . . Los Angeles, Cal 10/3/50 
Henson, Jim... .... Greenville, Miss. . . 9/24/36 
Hepburn, Audrey . . Brussels, Belgium 5/4/29 
Hepburn, Katharine. . . H Bg ¥ 11/8/08 
Herrmann, Edward Washington, D, 7/21/43 
Hesseman, Howard Lebanon, Ore.. 2/27/40 
Heston, Chariton a Evanston, lll. 10/4/23 
isons, Joel . . Bloomington, III. 9/28/- 

lidegarde........ Ja. See ge ores 2/1/06 

Hilt fi :, CMa eee Melfort, Sask..,..... 8/1/22 
Hill, Benny. 2... cep England. i 1/21/25 
Hill, George Roy... .. Minneapolis, Minn. . .-. . 12/20/22 
Hiller, Wendy ...... Stockport, England... . 8/15/12 
Hillerman, John... . « Denison, Tex........ 12/30/32 
Hines, Gregory ..... New York, N.Y... .... 2/14/46 
Hines, Jerome... ... . Hollywood, Cal....... 
ingle, Pats...) a Denver, Col... ...... 
Hirsch, Judd... .... SONNE NY ut = sip eats 
PTR OANC de si) e pt tev New Orleans, La... ... 
AOE cote 2S at ae Kakaako, Oahu, Ha. 
Hoffman, Dustin... . . Los Angeles, Cal...... 
Holbrook, Hal. ...-. Cleveland, Oh....... 
Holder, Geoffrey. stane's GUO cere ial a giochi 
Holliday, ny ei se te eh Vay} a aeeeat ar 

~ Holliman, Earl... .. - 32) gL Bh 2: Hk ee 
Holloway, Sterling. . . . Cedartown, Ga 
Holm, Celeste rs Motil hint 
Hooks, Robert . 


Hope, Bob 
RioHne. Anthony. 

















Name Birthplace Born 
Hopper, Dennis ..... Dodge City, Kan, 5/17/36 
Horne, Lena. ..... . Brooklyn, N.Y.. . 6/30/17 
Horne, Marilyn. . Bradford, Pa. . 1/16/34 
Horowitz, Vladimir. |. | Kiev, Russia. 10/1/04 
Horsley,Lee....... Muleshoe, Tex. 115/55 
Horton, Robert... ... Los Angeles, 7/29/24 
Houseman, John Bucharest, Romania 9/22/02 
Howard, Ken....... El Centro, Cal. ...... 3/28/44 
Howard, Ron....... Duncan, Okla... .... 3/1/54 
Howard, Trevor. .... Kent, England. ...... 9/29/16 
Howes, ‘Sally Ann... . London, England... .. 7/20/34 
Hudson, Rock.,.... Winnetka, Ill... . 2... 11/17/25 
Hughes, Barnard .. . . Bedford Hills, N.Y... . . 7/6/15 
* Hulce, Tom. ....... Ihite Water, Wis. ... . 1 
Humperdinck, Engelbert Madras, india. ..... . 5/3/36 
b> LE ty Wo). SaaS tiers Cd, RE ene eo Royo /26/; 
Hunter,Kim ....... Detroit, Mich... ..... 11/12/22 
Hunter, Ross....... Cleveland, Oh....... 5/6/ 
Hunter, Tab ....... New York, MY... .. 2. 111/31 
Hurt, John os... Ghesterfcid, he land . 1/22/40 
Hurt, Wiliam... 2... Washington, D.C.,.... /20/ 
Hussey, Olivia... ... tal ey ee. Argentina. 4/17/51 
lussey, Ruth ...... Providence, Rul... - 10/30/17 
Huston, John. ..,... pei Goat en 8/5/06 
Hutchinson, Josephine . Seattle, Wash. ...... 10/12/09 
Hutton, Betty Ae gare Battle reek Mich. . 2/26/21 
Hutton, Lauren... ... harleston, S.C. ..... 1944 
Hutton, Ti Timothy..... Malibu, Cal... ...... 8/16/61 
papel ilfrid . . . Gloucester, England. . . 5/12/03 
Hyman, Earle ...... Rocky Mount, N.C... . . 11/11/26 
fanypAnle sc s6 '4 5’. he New York, N.Y....... 4/7/51 
Iglesias, Julio, ...... SSSR Bibi Say caste 9/23/43 
Ireland, Jil... . 2... London, England... .. 4/24/36 
Ireland, John. ......- Vi r, B.C. 1/80/15 
Irons, Jeremy ...... Cowes, England ..... ~ 9/19/48 
Inving, Amy... 2... es Palo Alto, Cal... .... 9/10/53 
Irving, George S... . . . Springfield, Mass... ... 11/1/22 
Ives, Burl... .. . . . . Hunt Township, ji... . . - 6/14/09 
Jackson, Anne. ..... Allegheny, Pa. ...... 9/3/26 
Jackson, Glenda..... Liv |, England 5/9, 
Jackson, Jermaine ... Gary, Ind... ....... 12/11/54 
Jackson, Kate...... leg ri Ala... ., 10/28/48 
Jackson, Michael... . Gary,Ind.......... 8/29/58 
Jacobi, Derek ...... London, England... .. 10/22/38 
Jaeckel, Richard. . : : Long Beach, Cal... .. . 10/10/26 
Jagger, Dean...... Columbus Grove, Oh. . - 11/7/05 
Jagger, Mick....... Dartford, England 7/26/43 
James, Dennis: ..... Jersey City, N.J. 8/24/17 
Janis, Conrad . oh), N.Y... 144 
Jarreau, Al... .. 3/12/40 
Jeanmaire, Renee. Paris, France 4/28/24 
Jeffreys, Anne. . 1/26/; 
Jeffries, Fran. . 4 
Jenner, Bruce . 10/28/: 
Jennings, Waylon... . 6/15/37 
Jepson, Helen... ... 1/28/0: 
Jett, Joan... es 9/22/60 
lian, Saks tes Sine 1/29/51 
J06!; Billy. es 5/9/: 
Dahin, ENON s) .\ 5 ears) 5 Middlesex, England. . . . 3/25/47 
Johns, Glynis... .... Durban, S. Africa. .... 10/5, 
Johnson, Arte. ..... Benton Harbor, Mich... . /20, 
paisa hee Lata oe OK Bee eae ae 
Johnson, Van ...... lewport, Al... eee ee 
Jones, Allan. ...... Scranton, Pa........ 10/14/08 
Jones, Chris....... Jackson, Tenn... ..., 8/18/41 
— ie Ss ae yous ANE» a 33 Ay ae 
lones, George... ... aratoga, Tex. ...... 
Jones, Grace ...... htown, Jamaica s/18/8 
Jones, Grandpa. .... Niagara, Ky......... 10/20/13 
Jones, Henry....... Philadelr SEP. ae 
lones, Jack .... . , . Hollywood, Cal... ry 


. » Tate Co., Miss. 


x © 
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Lakewood, Oh....... 3/13/13 
inople, Turkey 9/7/09 
New York, N.Y... 2... 5/15/42 
ah, 6/2/41 
Santa Ana, Cal. 1/5/46 
Gillespie, {tl 4/13/17 
N. 8/25/10 
Lynbrook, 6/27/27 
i £ 1947 
. Bayonne, N. 11/14/24 
. Knoxville, Tenn. . 1954 
Basel, Switzerland 1945 
Long Beach, Cal...... 6/2/37 
. Atlanta,Ga......... 1/20/20 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 8/23/12 
Astoria,N.Y......... 9/16/27 
Lowell, Mass........ 3/25/21 
Wor pe MESSis hs 2/17/14 
. New York, N.Y....... 2/18/26 
Washington, D.C... ... 11/27/51 

Rochester, N.Y....... 9/25/49 - 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 8/11/37 
Wolcotiville, ind. ..... 7/15/35 
Helensburgh, Scotland. . 9/30/21 
New York, N.Y....... 11/15/31 
d]) Eee Paps ats 3/23/53 
UN eas Nites 8/12/25 
10/17/48 
pees aioe ne 3/31/22 
By Fe er 12/26/27 
pate oe hud 9/16/25 
2/9/42 
baal Snel ae 4/30/- 
Be et citcleh 2/16/01 
12/31/43 
1926 
1/24/60 
8/24/12 
12/29/52 
7/6/19 
1/26/28 
2/8/42 
3/22/20 
heater ae 10/24/47 

ferent /27/: 
eGPiE Bh Sear! th 5/28/44 
Knight, Ted........ Te 12/7/23 
ee ie, M Ww. 7/21/24 
Knox, Alexander... .. Strathroy, Ont. Canada 1/16/07 
Kopell, Bernie. ..... New York, N.Y....... 6/21/33 
Korman, Harvey... . . Cc Us st 9. on Tain 2/15/27 
Kotto, gaat Pe Fidears New York, N.Y... 2... 11/15/37 
Kramer, Stanley... .. lew York, N.Y....... 9/29/13 
Kristofferson, Kris Brownsville, Tex... .. . 6/22/36 
Kubelik, Rafael ..... Bychori, Czechoslovakia. 6/29/14 
ee Stanley. .... ical oy yee 
PIMANCY eis oe Harrisburg, Pa....... 

Kurtz, Swoozie...... Omaha, Neb Ps tye 9/6/44 
Kyser,Kay........ Rocky Mount, N.C... .. 6/18/05 
Ladd, reine rin gs Si Huron; SDs. ee 7/42/51 
Laine, Frankie. ..... Chicago, Ii... 2.2. 3/30/13 
Lamarr,Hedy ...... Vienna, Austria. ..... 9/11/15 
Lamas, Lorenzo..... Los Angeles, Cal...... 1/20/58 
Lamb, Gil... .. . . Minneapolis, Minn... . . 6/14/06 
Lamour, Dorothy . New Orleans, La... ... 12/10/14 
Lancaster,Burt ..... New York, N.Y....... 11/2/13 
Lanchester, Elsa... .. London, England..... 10/28/02 
Landau, Martin... ... Brooklyn, N.Y... ..... 1934 
Landesberg, Steve . New York, N.Y... 0.6. 11/23/- 
Landon, Michael... .. Forest Hills,N.Y...... _ 
Lane,Abbe........ ooklyn, N.Y... 21.4. 12/14/32 
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Lean,David ....... Croydon, ay an nae 3/25/08 
Lear,Norman...... New Haven, Conn... . . 7/27/22 
Learned, Michael . Washington, D.C..... - 4/9/39 
Lederer, Francis . Prague, Czechoslovakia . 11/6/06 
Lee, Brenda . Atlanta,Ga..... - 12/11/44 
Lee, Christopher. . London, England sy 
. Michele . Los Angeles, Cal 
. Jamestown, N.D. 
Le Gallienne, Eva . . . . London, England 
id, Michel. ... . Paris, France 
man,Ron...... New York, NY... .4.. 
Leigh, Janet....... Merced, Cal. 
Léinsdort, Erich ..... Vienna, Austria 
Lemmon, Jack. ..... on, Mi 
Lennon, Dianne ..... Los Angeles, Cal... .. - 12/1/39 
Lennon, Janet...... Culver City, Cal. ..... 11/15/46 
Lennon, Kathy...... Santa Monica, Cal... .. 8/22/42 
Lennon, Peggy...... Los Angeles, Cal... ... 4/8/41 
Leonard, Sheldon. . . . New York,N.Y....... 2/22/07 
<Leontovich, Eugenie. . . Moscow, Russia ..... 3/21/00 
LeRoy, Mervyn ..... San Francisco, Cal 10/15/00 
Leslie, Joan. ...... My AMOR cs eas dy2 xe 1/26/25 
Lester, Jerry....... Chicago, Ill......... 1911 
Letterman, David ... . BML ces dae 4/12/47 
Levine, James ; it h. 6/23/43 
3/9/71 
eee 3/16/26 
9/29/35 
Spee esas 1/17/34 
ee A 5/16/19 
11/17/38 
5/29/94 
Bea tab oie oe Se 3/20/31 
12/29/20 
3/21/23 
T/AT/N2 
10/19/45 
6/1/39 
11/26/38 
1935 
10/22/38 
5/28/47 
6/25/25 
Ppa ae 9/25/- 
Lockwood, Margaret . . Karachi, India 9/15/16 
Loder,John ....... indon, 1898 
Logan, Joshua...... ¥ 10/5/08 
ja, Robert...... New York, N.Y....-.. 1/3/30 
Kenny ..... verett, Wash. ...... 1/7/48 
Lollobrigida, Gina Subiaco, Italy....... 7/4/28 
, Herbert....... rague, Czechoslovakia. 1917 
London, Julie. |... |: Santa Rosa, Cal...... 9/26/26 
Long, Shelley ...... Ft. Wayne, Ind....... 8/23/49 
Lopez, Priscilla,..... New York, N.Y... .-.- 2/26/48 
PADI hj eee hy SC aor 5/15/37 
BONG) IROK Gey so New York, N.Y... .... — 
Loren, Sophia...... Rome, Italy ........ 9/20/34 
Loring, Gloria ...... New York, N.Y....... 12/10/46 
Loudon, Dorothy... .. NRO orang) se 9/17/33 
Louise, Tina....... New York, N.Y....... 3/11/34 
ip BBBOIO 6 ia 3 axs Wat, 5: oxy cae 9/10/98 
Loy,Myrna.......- Helena,Mon,....... 8/2/05 
Lucas, George...... Modesto, Cal... ...-. - 5/14/44 
Luckinbill, Laurence. . . Ft. Smith, Ark... ..... 11/21/34 
Christa... . ; Tester 3/16/28 
; 1904 
6/25/24 
1913 
2/4/18 
4/21/49 
2/13/42 
2/16/09 
4/14/35 
7/10/46 
3/6/30 
12/8/37 
4/1/39 
1/10/27 
4/24/34 
2/28/30 
8/30/08 
9/24/22 
3/12/21 
5/18/22 
4/10/36 


1960 
4/23/40 





- 


. MeKechnie, Donna . . . 
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Makarova, Natalia. . . . Leningrad, USSR... . . 11/21/40 Merrill, Dina... .... New York, NY... . . . 12/9/25 
Malbin, Elaine... 2. New York, N.Y... 2... 5/24/32 Merrill,Gary...,... Hartford, Conn....... 8/2/15 
Malden, Karl... . 2... Chi lh ast Pa pee oN 3/22/13 Merrill, Robert... ... Brooklyn, N.Y... . 2... 6/4/19 
Malfitano, Catherine. . . New ork, BUNS stay ote 4/18/48 Messina, Rei panier er Maywood, Cal... .... 12/5/47 
Malle, Louis ....... Thumeries, France . 10/30/32 Michaelson, Kari... . . New York, N.Y... 6... 11/3/61 
Malone, Dorothy. .. . eda 8 BAGS ae 1/30/25 Midler, Bette....... Paterson, NJ... .. 2. . 12/1/45 
Manchester, Melissa . . Bronx, N.Y, . . ages 2/15/51 Milanov, Zinka. . 1... Zagreb, Yugoslavia. . . . 5/17/08 
Mancini, Henry... . . - Cleveland, ‘Oh. 4/16/24 Miles, Joanna . . Nice, Bay BA rae 3/6/40 
Mandrell, Barbara. . . . Houston, Tex. 12/25/48 = Miles, Sarah. . 12/31/44 
Mangione, Chuck . = Rochester, N. 11/29/40 Miles, Vera. . 8/23/30 
Manilow, Barry. . . New York, N.Y... . 6/17/46 Milland, Ray . 1/3/08 
Manin, Herbie ... . New York, NY... 4/16/30 Miller, Ann. . 4/12/23 
Marceau, Marcel . . . . Strasbourg, France. . . . 3/22/23 Miller, Jason . 4/22/39 
Marchand, Nancy... . Buffalo.N.Y........ 6/19/28 Miller, Mitch . 7/4/11 
WENO Sot ee ars Mexico City, Mexico . . . 5/10/18 Miller, Roger. 1/2/36 
Margolin, Janet... .. New York, NY....... 1943. — Mills, Donna 12/11/47 
Marin, Cheech... .. . Los Angeles, Cal... ... 7/13/46 Mills, Hayley ondon, England 4/18/46 
Markova, Alicia... . . London, England... . . 12/1/10 ‘Mills, John... ... . Suntolk "England eae 2/22/08 
Marriner, Neville... . Lincoln, bed Pee nN 4/15/24 Mills, Juliet. ; Paty Pet eit. London, England Beare > 11/21/41 
Marsh, Jean... .... London, Eni i) uu Repro isis 7/1/34 Mills Brothers: 
Marshall, E.G. ...., Owatonna, Minn... . . 3S 6/18/10 Mills, Herbert . . Piqua, Oh.......... 4/22 
Marshall, Penny... .. New York, N.Y......- 10/15/43 Mills, Donald . . Piqua,Oh,........: 4/29/15 
Marshall, Peter .... . Huntin: ton, W.Va... 3/30/- Milner, Martin .. 2... Detroit, Mich... . 2... 12/28/31 
Martens, Peter... ... Copenhagen, Denmark. . 10/27/46 Milnes, Sherrill... ... Downers Grove, es tis 1/10/35 
Martin, Dean... .... Steubenville, Oh. , 6/17/17 Milsap, Ronnie... ... Robinsville, N.C. aa 1/16/43 
Martin, Dick ....... Detroit, Mich. ....... 1/30/23 Milstein, Nathan... . . Odessa, Russia. ..... 12/31/04 
Martin, Mary... .... Weatherford, Tex. ... . 12/1/13 = Mimieux, Yvette..... Hollywood, Cal....... 1/8/42 
Martin, Pamela Sue. . . Westport, Conn. ..... 1/5/54 ~—s- Minnelli, Liza....... Los Angeles, Cal... . . . 3/12/46 
Martin, Steve... .... WACO Ox Ste 1945 Mitchell, Cameron. . Dallastown, Pa... .... 11/4/18 
Martin; Tony ARNE me San Francisco, Cal. ... 12/25/13 Mitchell, James... . . Sacramento, Cal... ... 2/29/20 
Martino, Al... . 2... Philadelphia, ache dei 10/7/27 Mitchell, Joni... . . . McLeod, Alfa........ 11/7/43 
~ Marvin,lee ..,.... New York, N.Y... 0... 2/19/24 Mitchum, Robert... . . Bridgeport, Conn... ... 8/6/17 
Mason, Jackie. ..... Sheboygan, Wis...... 1931 Moffat, Donald. .... . Plymouth, England. ... 12/26/30 
Mason, Marsha .... « “St. Louis,Mo........ 4/3/42 Moffo,Anna....... Wi 6/27/34 
Mason, Pameia ..... London, England... .. 3/10/22 Molinaro, Al... ....- Ken 6/24/19 
Mastroianni, Marcello. . Rome, italy........ 9/28/24 Montalban, Ricardo . 11/25/20 
Matheson, Tim... .. . Glendale, Cal... . 2... 12/31/47 Montand, Yves...... .M 10/13/21 
Mathis, Johnny... ... San Francisco, Cal. .. . 9/30/35 Rorngonen E resnide 4/15/. 
Matthau, Walter . . . New York, N.Y... 2... 10/1/20 iY mery, cee: 8/29/16 
Mature, Victor . Louisville, Ky........ 1/29/16 Moody, Ron . 1/8/ 
May, Elaine. Philadelphia, Pa 4/21/32 Moore, Clayton i 9/14/14 
Mayo, Virgini St. Louis, Mo. 11/30/20 Moore, Constance f 1/18/22 
Mazurki, Mike . . Austria... . 12/25/09 Moore, Dudley. gland rat 4/19/35 
Mazursky, Paul . . Brooklyn, N.Y 4/25/30 Moore, Garry . Baltimore, Md. .. . 1/31/15 
_ McArdle, Andrea sheasercighe; Pa. 11/5/63 = Moore, Mary Tyl Brooklyn, N.Y, 2/29, 
McBride, Patricia . Teaneck, N.J. . es 8/23/42 Moore, Melba . . New York, N.Y. 10/29/45 
McCallum, David . . Glasgow, Scotland. |. . 9/19/33 10/14/27 
McCambridge, 11/32 
Mercedes. . . ; Joliet, ill... 2.22... ; 3/17/18 10/18/61 
McCarthy, Kevin. .... Seattle, Wash. ...... 2/15/14 1/23. 
McCartney, Paul... .. Liverpool, England... . 6/18/42 Moreno, Rita....... Humacao, P.R....... 12/11/31 
McClure, Doug. .... . Glendale, Cal........ 5/11/38 | Morgan, Dennis... . . Prentice, Wis........ 12/10/10 
McCoo, Marilyn... .. Jersey City, NJ... . . 9/30/43 . Morgan,Harry...... Detroit, Mich... ..... 4/10/15 
McCord, Kent... .... Los Angeles, Cal... .. . 9/26/42 Morgan, Henry...... New York, NY... 6... 3/31/15 
McCrea, Joel .. 2... Los Angeles, Cal... ... 11/5/05 Morgan,Jane...... Boston, Mass... .... ~ 1920 
McDowall, Roddy. . . . London, England. .... 9/17/28 — Morgan, Ja) as | eee Mancos, Col... ..... 12/3/31 
McDowell, Malcolm. . . Leeds, England... .. . 6/19/43 Morgana, Nina...... Buffalo, NY... 1.6... 11/15/95 
McFarland, Spanky. . . Dallas, Tex... ...... 10/2/28 = Moriarty, Michael | . Detroit, Mich, ....... 4/5/41 
McGavin, Darren . . . . San Joaquin, Gabe arints 5/7/22 ~=Morini, Erika. ...... Vienna, Austria. ..... 1/5/10 
McGee, Fibber... ... POOHOII ic ache erts 11/6/96  Morley,Robert...... Wiltshire, England ... . . 5/26/08 
MecGoohan, Patrick ... . New York, N.Y... .... 3/19/28  Morris,Greg....... Cleveland, Oh. ...... 9/27/34 
McGovern, Maureen . : . Youngstown, SS Ae 7/27/49 Morris, Howard .. . . . New York, N.Y... ..-- 9/4/25 
McGuire, Dorothy . . Omaha, Neb. 6/14/19 Hela Robert Scot Mass. 5/18/31 
Meintire, John 2... 4/8/23 








McKellen, lan... ... 
McKenna, Siobhan 
Meckeon, Nancy . 
McLean, Don. 
McLerie, Allyn 

lahon, 
MeNair, Barbara 
Coheret oan, 
McQueen, Butterfly. .. Tampa, Fla......... 1/7/11 Murray,Don....... Hollywood, Cal... ... - 7/31/29 
McRaney, Gerald... . Collins, Miss. ....... 8/19/- Murray, Kathryn... .. Jersey City, NJ... os 9/15/06 
Meadows, Audrey. . . .\Wu Chang, China... .. . 1924  Murray,Ken....... New York, N.Y... 2. 7/14/03 
Meadows, Jayne . .. . WuChang, China... .. 9/27/26 Musante, Tony...... Bridi CONN. 5. chat 6/30/36 
Meara, Anne. ...... ene 08 < fd Musburger, Brent .. ... Portland, Ore........ 5/26/39 
Meeker, Ralph. ..... inneapolis, Minn. . . . . 11/21 
Mehta, Zubie Bt ie, ea Bombay, India... .... 4/29/36 Nabors, Jim ..... . + + Sylacauga, Ala... .... 6/12/33 
Melanie.........- ‘New York, NN Ssh tere 1/3/47 Nash, Graham... ... Blackpool, England. . . . ae 
Mendes, Sergio... . . Nitero, Brazil ....... . 2/11/44 Heat Mildred... .. Baltimore, Md. ...... 6/19/08 
Menuhin, Yehudi... . . New York, N.Y... .... 4/22/16 al, Patricia... 2... Packard, Ky. ....... ers? 
Mercouri, ae Sere Sn she ba Rarete veya 3 Nef oc eee onan "Hon, Poland Bees 
Meredith, Burgess. . . . Cleveland, Oh. ...... .11/16/08 Negri, Pola........ , Poland... 2. 6s f evé 
Merkel, Una. ,..... Covington, Ky. ..... » 12/10/03 —- Nelligan, Kate . . London, Ontario ..... 3/: 


Merrick, David. ..... HongKong ........ 11/27/12 Nelson, Barry ...... San Francisco, Cal. .. . 41 
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Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
. New York,N.Y....... 10/24/36 Pendergrass, Teddy . . Philadelphia, Pa. 3/26/50 
oe Med 12/21/28  Penn,Arthur....... Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 9/27/22 
3/24/20 Penn, Sean, . Santa Monica, Cal... . . 1961 
7/18/14 Peppard, George . Detroit, Mich, ....... 10/1/28 
5/8/40 _—— Perkins, Anthony ... . New York,N.Y....... 4/4/32 
4/30/33 Perlman, Itzhak. .... Tel Aviv, Israel... 8/31/45 
5/22/34 Perlman, Rhea... . . . Brooklyn, N.Y... ... 5. 3/31/- 
9/5/29. —~ Perrine, Valerio ..... Galveston, Tex... .... 9/3/43 
9/24/31 Persoff, Nehemiah .. . Jerusalem, Palestine. . . 8/14/20 
11/7/38 Peters, Bernadette .. . New York, N.Y....... 2/28/48 
$/2/- Peters,Brock ...... New York, N.Y....... 7/2/2 
fee Pane 1/26/25 Peters, Jean. ...... Canton,Oh,........ 10/16/26 
eerste k Pe 3/19/35 Peters, Roberta... . . New York,N.Y....... 5/4/30 
fer sinks 11/28/43 —- Petit, Pascale ...... Paris,France....... 2/27/38 
Ais Lea /3/42 Phillips, MacKenzie... . Alexandria,Va....... 11/10/59 
ae England . 9/26/48 Phillips, Michelle... . . Long Beach, Cal...... 4/6/44 
Berlin, Germany .... . 11/6/31 Piazza, Marguerite . . . New Orleans, La... . . 5/6/26 
tune, NJ... wee 4/28/37 Picon, Molly....... New York, N.Y....... 6/1/98 
Lo Wiser aes ee 5/26/48  =Piscopo,Joe....... Passaic, NJ. ....... 6/17/51 
Regina, Sask. ...... 2/11/26 Plato,Dana ....... Maywood, (ol ei Eg 11/7/64 
Karup, Sweden, ..... 5/17/18 - Pleasence, Donald . . . Worksop, England . . 10/8/19 
Boston, Mass........ 3/26/31 Pleshette, Suzanne. . . New York, NY....... 1/31/37 
Dallaay Tex. aves, ain 3/5/22 ‘Plowright, Joan ..... Brigg, England ...... 10/28/29 
an Francisco, Cal 8/11/02 Plummer, Christopher. . Toronto, Ont. +0 Pol tle ee eee 
TOS Petia ies 2/8/40 ~—~ Poitier, Sidney. ..... MAIN PIS series se nia 2/20/27 
Augusta,Ga........ 9/15/45 Polanski, Roman .... Paris,France....... 8/18/33 
Ryan Onl ewe WN 1942 Ponti, Carlo ....... (CU) Taal CF RS 9 a 12/11/13 
Los Angeles, Cal... ... 1/17/33 Poston,Tom....... Columbus, Oh 10/17/21 
: Santa Monica, Cal,.... 1/29/58 Powell, Jane... .... Portland, Ore... . . 4/1/28 
. Chicago, Ill. 2/18/33 Powers, Stefanie . Hollywood, Cal 11/12/43 
» Ashabula, 0} 4 1/1/43 Preminger, Otto. . Vienna, Austria 12/5/06 
RUBIA dar oiivre are ate 3/17/38 vou caer f oan orb Vga Peder 
Ni PEIN panei tea. resiey, Priscilla. » New Yor 
Ae eee NO Me Brestent Bly... oc 2. Houston, tex 9/9/46 
, Margaret... . San 10, Call Preston, Robert . Newton, Mass. 6/8/18 
O'Connell, Helen....lima,Oh....... Previn, Andre ...... Berlin, Germany 4/6/29 
O'Connor, Carroll . New York, N.Y. Price, ae Cia Laurel, Miss. ....... 2/10/27 
‘Connor, Donald - Chicago, Ill HOG, VARY \isavigen to¥y ass Perryville, PM ab aes ade 1/12/26 
Be, ae . Birmingham, Price, Vineent Wie Wak 4 ate sng es pee Kok 5/27/11 
O'Hara, Maureen : Dublin, Ireland Pride, Charlie ...... Sledge, Miss........ 3/18/39 
i . Wexford, Ireland Prince (Rogers ieee al Minneapols, Minn, .... 6/7/60 
Olivier, Laurence . Dorking, Principal, Victoria... . Japan ..........0- 1/30/50 
Olsen, Merlin... .... Logan, Ut... ... Prowse, Juliet... ... : Bombay, India... .s 5% 9/25/37 
O'Neal, Patrick . 2... Ocala, Fla. - Pryor, Richard. ...., PROM Weise us 40 00 98 12/1/40 
O'Neal,Ryan...... Los Angeles, Cal ope fe 4/20/41 Pyle, Denver,,..... Bethune, Col........ 5/11/20 
O'Neal, Tatum. ..... ro Aad jes, Cal... 11/5/63 
O'Neill Jennifer: |||! Brazil... .-... 2... eyo Gus’ penay Aes 
PWBVIA. ces Now ork. DEN acta et ante 1/30/18 Quayle, Anthony. eats 9/7/13 
_ Orbach, Jerry...... New York, N.Y....... 10/20/35 Quillan. Eddie. ..... 3/31/07 
th Biminghain, El it) 8/3/84 Quinian, Kathleen . - « « 11/19/54 
Osmond, Donny. . | |: Ogden, Ut... ...... (7 ia lech ae gma 4 4 
Osmond, Marie..... fo] fe aseaateMaicnaral cae 10/13/59 RODD EMG-, csdcaie sy phe TOAN s. 9% 6 008 6/20/30 
O'Sullivan, Maureen . . Boyle, jreland....... 5/17/11 Rabbitt, Eddie. ..... Broo! 4h nil ail stihl 11/27/41 
O'Toole, Annette . Houston, Tex........ 4/1/52 Radner, GUGM) sive aoe Detroit, Mich, .... 64 6/28/46 
O'Toole, Peter...... Connemara, Ireland . 8/2/32 Rae, Charlotte...... Mivauikee, i, seats 4/22/26 
EUOK ST we iviela Sherman, Tex. ...... 8/12/29 Raffin, Deborah . . Los Angeles, Cal... ... 3/13/53 
boon 2 ee a Mitchell,S.D........ 5/10/36 fRainer,Luise..,.,... Vienna, Austria...... 1/12/10 
Ozawa, Seiji...... . Shenyang, China. .... 9/1/35 Raines,Ella....... Snoqualmie Falls, Wash 8/6/21 
Paar, Jack ATION, COftsns:'ssc ais. 5/1/18 + Raltt,John........ Santa Ana, Cal....... 1/19/17 
Pacino, A\ w York, N.Y....... 4/25/40  falston,Esther..... Bar Harbor,Me. ..... 9/19/02 
Page, Geraldine Kirksville, Mo... ..... 11/22/24 Ralston, Vera Hruba . . aes es: 6/12/21 
Page, LaW: Cleveland, Oh....... 10/19/20 Ramee Jean-Pierre . . Marseilles, France . 1/7/22 
Patti Claremore, Okla... .. . 11/8/27 ES TORY: cs inyeh ety.» gr Wo) ee aes 2/26/20 
J acoma,Wash....... 9/16/22 Ratzenberger, John. . . Bridgeport, Conn,,.... 4/6/- 
__Palance, Jack timer, Pa. Rawis,Lou........ Chicago, Ill... .. 12/1/36 
Palmer, Ray,Aldo...,..,.. Pen Argyl, Pa cpa vote 9/25/26 
Palmer, ay, Gene Anthony. . . New York, N.Y... .... \  5/24/- 
_ Papas Ray, Johnnie....... Dallas, Ore. . ; 1/10/27 
Papp, . Brooklyn, N.Y... . Rayburn, Gene . Christopher, lll....... 12/22/17 
Pai . Cedarville, Oh 6/26/22 Raye, Martha . jutte, Mon, ..,... 8/27/16 
Parker, Fi . Ft. Worth, Tex. 8/16/25 Raymond, Gene. New York, N.Y... 2... 13/ 
Parker, Jameson 11/18/50 Reddy, Helen . Melbourne, Australia... 10/25/41 
_ Parker, J 191 Santa Monica, Cal. 8/18/37 
inti gg 12/30/14 London, England . 3/8/43 
11/20/27 . London, “igh 1/30/37 
Parton, 1/19/46 Denison, la, . 1/27/21 
Pasternak, 9/19/01 Atlanta,Ga,......., 120/37 
1/1/32 London, England... .. 2/13/38 
11/30/52 Worth, Tex. .,...+ 10/2/38 
_ Patterson, Loma es Oe 7/1/56 Highland Park, Ill... ... 10/19/32 
_ Paulsen, Pat South Bend, Wash. _ Detroit, Mich, ....... 7/6/3 
4 . Modena, Mg FAL Sifon 10/12/35 New York, N.Y... /.... 9/25/52 
; t . Greenville, Oh,...... 6/31/41 Sparta,N.C......... 7/14/33 
_ Payne, John . Roanoke, Va........ 5/23/12 Brooklyn, N.Y... 6... 5/28/06 
Pearl, Minnie fees PREG sc save 40/25/12 London, rata ; 11/4/30 
. LaJolla, Cal. . , 4/5/16 4 ‘ ++» Norfolk, Va. . is 


12/19/44 
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Rutherford, Ann . 


Ryan , 
Rydell, it a BE te 
Sahl, Mort........ 
Saint, Eva Marie. 
St. James, Susan . 
St. John, Jill. 

i peneaears Buty 









. Toronto, Ont, . | 
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Long Beach, Cal. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montreal, Que. ¢ 
Newark, Nw. 


» Los Angeles, Cal. 
i Los Angeles, Cal... 


Dallas, Tex. 


. Los Angeles, Cal. 














Name Birthplace 
Reilly, Charles Nelson . New York, N.Y....... 
', Reiner, Can... as Bronx, N.Y. 
Reiner, Rob ....... Bronx, N.Y. 
Reinking,Ann.. 2... Seattle, Wash 
Remick, Lee. ...... Boston, Mass........ 
Resnik, Regina... ... New York, N.Y... 6... 
_ Rey, Alejandro Ser eey Buenos Aires, Argentina . 
Reynolds, Burt... ... Aeros: Maic iderits 
Reynolds, Debbie . . El Paso, Ti OX eee 
Reynolds, Marjorie | Pd 101i (or: ae i rine ai 
Rich, Charlie... .... Forest City, Ark... .. ... 
HGH FONG: 6 es) aes BUAIOSINDY conten diuinry 
Richard, Keithincsa os Kent, England... .... 
Richardson, Tony .... Shipley, England, .... 
Richie, Lionel... ... . Tuskegee, Ala........ 
Rickles, DOW satiete thee New York, N.Y... 2... 
Sear Nelson... ..: Hackensack, Nu... .. . 
iga, Diana. Doncaster, England . . . 
Ringwald, Molly. .... Los Angeles, Cal... .. . 
Ritter, John... 2... Burbank, Cal........ 
Ritz, Harry... Newark, NJ... 2... 
Ritz, Jimmy. ....... Newark, WAGis relat aricl altace 
Rivera, Chita... 2... Washington, Ba vrei 
ers, Joan... .... Brooklyn, N.Y... 2.2... 
Robards, Jason Jr. . . . Chicago, Il... 2... 2. 
Robbins, Jerome... . . New York, N.Y.,..... 
Roberts, Doris. ..... St. Louis,Mo........ 
Roberts, Pernell. .. . . Waycross,Ga....... 
Roberts, Tony . . . New York, N.Y... 2... 
Robertson, Cliff . 5 
Robertson, Dale. 
Robinson, Smokey 
Rodgers, Jimmie... ., 
Rodriquez, Johnny .. . 
Rogers, Chas. (Buddy) . 
Rogers, Ginger... . . 
Rogers, Kenny... ... 
Rogers, Roy....... Cincinnati, Oh. ...... 
Rogers, Wayne... . . Birmingham, Ala... .. . 
* Roland, Gilbert... .. . Juarez, Mexico. ..... 
Rolle, Esther... .... Pompano Beach, Fla. . . 
Romero, Cesar... .. New York, N.Y,...... 
Ronstadt, Linda... . . Tucson, Ariz, ....... 
Rooney, Mickey... . . Brooklyn, N.Y... .... 
Rose, George. ..... Bicester, England. .... 
Rose Marie... 0. 2. New York, N.Y... 0... 
Ross, Diana....... Detroit, Mich... . 2... 
Ross, Katharine... .. Hollywood, Cal....... 
Ross, Lanny... 2... Seattle, Wash. ...... 
Ross, Marion....... Albert Lea, Minn... .. . 
Rostropovich, poe BakuUSSR....... i 
Roth, David Lee . . Bloomingtonm, Ind... . . 
Rowan, Dan...... 6 Beggs, Okla. ......, 
Rowlands, Gena... . . Cambria, Wis,....... 
Rubin, Benny Baus teiietes Boston, Mass........ 
Rubenstein, John... . Los Angeles, (or Ree age 
Rudolf, Max ....... Frankfurt, Germany . 
Rule, Janice... .... ‘Norwood, Oh... 2... 
lush, Barbara . Denver, Geren ae 
. Russell, Jane . e Bemidji, RAIA 3 sich st ns 
Russell, Ken . . : Southampton, England. . 
Russell, Kurt... y ay lace Mass. 
Russell, Mark . . Buffalo, N.Y... 
Russell, Nipsey . Atlanta, Ga. . 











Saks, Gen New York, N.Y. 
Sales, oa Franklinton, N. 
andy, Gai Dayton, 
Sanford, Isabel . New York, 
Santana, Carlos. .... Mexico. ..... 

. Sarandon, Chris... .. Beckley, W.Va. . 
Sarandon, Susan... . New York, N.Y... 2... 
Sarnoff, Dorothy... .. New York, N.Y..... 6. 
Sarrazin, Michael . . . . Quebec City, Que... . 
Savalas, foes Seabees Garden Ci od aire neni 
Saxon, Blohinstwic nah Brooklyn, N.Y... 2.2... 
Sayao, Bidu....... Rio de ae Brazil . 
Prost ashe Dialleeetrines Sussex, England... .. 


Born 
1/13/31 


12/18/43 
6/5/28 
6/20/50 


7/26/22 
10/11/18 
11/4/30 
5/18/30 
10/22/39 
9/9/25 
7/14/23 
2/19/40 
1933 
12/10/51 
8/13/04 
7/16/11 


12/11/05 
11/8/33 
2/15/07 
7/15/46 
9/23/20 
2/19/20 
8/15/25 
3/26/44 
1/28/43 
1/19/06 


10/25/28" 


3/12/27 
10/10/55 


11/2/20 
8/28/24 


4/26/42 - 


§/11/27 
7/4/22 


' 8/14/46 


8/19/40 
2/20/41 






Name Birthplace 
Scheider, Roy...... Orange, Nw. 2... ee 
Schell, Maria. . . Vienna, Austria... .. . 
Schell, Maximilian . . Vienna, Austria... ... 
Schell, Ronnie... . . . Richmond, Cal....... 
Schenkel, Chitsetieoe Bippus, Ind... .. . ale 
Schnabel, Stefan . . , . Berlin, Germany . 
Schneider, Alexander. . Vilna, Poland . 
Schneider, John Mt, Kisco, N.Y. 
Schreiber, Avery. . . Chicago, Il ..... 
Schroder, Ricky Staten Island, N.Y. . 
Schwartzenegger, 

AMONG eto ire alls boo Braz, Austria ....... 
Schwarzkopf, pier wuieck Jarotschin, Poland . 
Scofield, Paul . . . Hurst, Pierpont, England. 





Scorsese, Martin . 
Scott, George Chee 
Scott, Lizabeth. . 
Scott, Martha . . . 


. » New York, N.Y. 

. Wise, Va... 
. » Scranton, Pa 
a Jamesport, Mo. 




















Scott, Randolph Orange Co., Ne 
‘cotto, Renata Savona, italy: . eee 

Soullys Wins seas cra New York, NYiss cies 
Sebastian, John... .. New York N.Y. 2... 25 

Gy NSH SoG New York, N.Y. Me 
Seeger, Pete....... New York, N.Y....... 
Segal, George... ... Great Neck, N.Y... ... 
Segal, Vivienne ..... Philadelphia, Pai ycerame 
Segovia, Andres... . . Linares, Spain... ... . 
Selleca, Connie... .. New York, N.Y... .... 
Selleck, Tom... .... Detroit, Mich... ....., 
Serkin, Rudolf. ..... Eger, Austria ....... 
Severinsen, Doc. .... Arlington, Ore. ...... 
Seymour, Jane ..... Middlesex, England. . . . 
Shackelford, Ted . . . - Oklahoma City, Okla. . - 
Shankar, Ravi. ..... ARG iin detec qracaieers 
Sharif, Gan: pial tay sis Alexandria, Egypt AACE 
Shatner, William... .. Montreal, Que....... 
Shaw, Robert... . Red Bluff, Cal Heeb ak, Bait 
Shawn, Dick... 2... ey NV ees 
Shearer, Moira... . . . {e9 | L-Ta0 Pires dacs 
Sheedy, Ally... .... nee York, PSY ivinctetatss 
Sheen, Martin... ... Dayton, fas eR 
Sheldon, Jack ...'. . . Jacksonville, Fla... ... 
Shelley, Carole ..... London, England... .. 
Shepard, Sam. . Ft. Sheridan, ill. ne 
Srenaly tad Cybill. Memphis, Tenn 
Shera, Mark . . Bayonne, N.J 
Sherwood, Roberta St. Louis, Mo. 
Shields, Brooke . New York, N. 
Shire, Talia... . . New York, NY. 
Shirley, Ann New York; N.Y. 
Shore, Dinah. ...... Winchester, Tenn. .... 
Short, Bobby....... Danville, Il... 6... 
Sidney, Sylvia... ... New York, N.Y... 2... 
Siepi, Cesare ...... Milan, Italy ae ey i 
Signoret, Simone . . . . Wiesbaden, Germany 
Sikking, James B... . . Los Angeles, (9) GE 
Sills, Beverly... 2... Brooklyn, N.Y........ 
Silvers, Phil... 2... . Brooklyn, N.Y... 2. 2 2% 
Simmons, Gene... .. Haifa, Israel. ©. |... 
Simmons, Jean... .. London, England..... 
Simon, Carly... 2... New York, NY... 2... 
Simon, Paul. ...... lewark, NJ... ....- 
Simone, Nina... .... TYKORINICisco co tha eo 
Sinatra, Frank... ... Hoboken, NJ... ee 
Sinatra, Nancy... ... Jersey City,NJ. ok. 
aca i Bar See or Corpus Christie, tae: Bin 
Singer, Marc. ...... ‘ancouver, pe 
Sketton, fied (Richard) . Vincennes, Ind. 

rit, TOM ev wet etroit, Mich 

Stan Grace. BUR Esintease Chicago, lil 

Smith, Alexis. . 2... Penticton, B.C. 






Smith, Buffalo Bob. . Bit ee N.Y.. 
Smith; Connie... . . . Elkhart, Ind, . 








Smith, Jaclyn . . © Houston, Tex. 
. Greenville, Va 
Norfolk, Va. 
Iiford, England. 
‘outh Gate, 
Smothers, Dick - New York, N. 
aie de THOM iors ess New York, NY... 2.5. 
Sreaee Carrie. ‘eae Ridge, We ee 
Snow, Hank....... Nova Scotia, Canada . 
Snyder, a “Greek” Steubenville, Oh... .. . 
a ye (512) ea ae a Milwaukee, Wis, .-.. .. 
GRROFG sey) 2 int tense Bu 
Saree Suzanne... . San rund, TNE ie Seis 


Somes, Michael . Weacuane nr. Stroud, England. vee 


Bom 
41/10/35 


2/21/33 


42/12/15 


8/6/40 
6/6/- 


7/83 
8/25/33 


10, 
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Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Sommer, Elke... ... Berlin, Germany ..... 11/5/41 Thaxter, Phyllis ..... Portland,Me....... 5 11/20/21 
Sorvino, Paul... .... Brooklyn, N.Y... ..... 1939  Thinnes,Roy....... Chicago, Ill... 6... 6 “ 4/6/38 
Sothern,Ann....... Valley City,N.D. ... 1/22/12 Thomas,BJ.....-... Houston, Tex........ 8/7/42 
;David sar o3 Chicago, Il... ...... 8/28/43 Thomas, Betty...... St. Louis,Mo........ 7/27/47 
Nee, seco 5 Quitman, Tex... 2... 12/25/49  Thomas,Danny.... . Deerfield, Mich... .... 1/6/14 
Spano, Joe.-...... San Francisco, Cal 7/7/- Thomas, Heather . . . . Greenwich, Conn. .... 9/8/57 
Spielberg, Steven. . . . Cincinnati, Oh. ...... 12/18/47 Thomas,Marlo...... Detroit, Mich... 2... 11/21/43 
Springfie' d, Dusty . . . . London, England Acta 4/16/39 Thomas, Richard .... New York,N.Y....... 6/13/51 
Springfield, Rick... . . Sydney, Australia... .. 8/23/49 Thompson, Marshall . . Peoria, Ill. ........ 11/27/26 
ingsteen, Bruce Freehold, NJ... 2... 9/23/49 Thompson, Sada... . . Des Moines, la....... 9/27/28 
Stack, Robert. ..... Los Angeles, Cal... .. . 1/13/19 ‘Thulin, Ingrid... .... ISWRUGNS seats cn. ay 1/27/28 
Stafford,Jo........ Coalinga, Cal... . 2... 11/12/18 Tiegs, Cheryl. ...... Minnesota. ........ 9/27/47 
Stallone, Sylvester . New York, N.Y... 2... 7/6/46 y,Gene...... Brooklyn, N.Y........ 11/20/20 
Stamp, Terence Heh Stepney, England... . . The2tas. THN Mel... ies ss Temp, Pia. sso °. 5 sie ie 8/8/32 
Stander, Lionel ..... New York, N.Y....... 1/11/08 Tillsttom, Burr... ... Chicago, IIl,..6 6 2 eS 10/13/17 
Stang, Amold ...... Chelsea, Mass....... 9/28/25 ‘Tilton, Charlene... .. San Diego, Cal....... 12/1/58 
Stanley, Kim. ...... Tularosa,N.M. ...... SUAT26 5) THY TIO ress cee New York, N.Y... .... 4/12/25 
Stanwyok, pete 1 Brookline Never to. a. 7/16/07 += Todd,Richard...... Dublin, Ireland... .... 6/11/19 
Stapleton, Jean..... New York, N.Y... 2... 1/19/23 Tomlin, DRY eA aes th wit Detroit, | een 9/1/38 
Stapleton, Maureen. . . Troy,N.Y.......... 6/21/25 Tomlinson, David . <  DOOMANGL phate =) s) 1 shes 5/7/17 
RMGNYs IY tcc) a sos Dougherty, Okla. . - 7/21/22 Toomey, Regis We haetect a Pittsburgh,Pa. ...... 8/13/02 
Starr, Ringo ....... Liverpool, England 7/7/40. Torme,Mel........ Chicago, Ill.......0. 9/13/25 
_Steber, Eleanor. .... Wheeling, W. Va. . TAL TLNOie VOM GED: tlie steers es <a Temple, Tex. ....... 2/6/31 
Steenburgen, Mary . . . Newport, Ark... . —  Tracy,Arthur....... PUBOIR ie oe es nt ' 6/25/03 
Steiger, Rod....... W. Hampton, 4/14/25 — Travanti, Daniel J. . . Kenosha, Wis.. 3/7/40 
Steinberg, David. .... Winnipeg, Man. 8/9/42 Travers, Mary Louisville, Ky. . . 11/9/36 
Stephens, vag . Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 5/18/51 Travolta, John Englewood, N.J. 2/18/54 
Sterling, Jan . New York, N.Y. 4/3/23 Trevor, Claire . . . New York, N. 3/8/08 
a Robert. .... New Castle, P. 11/13/17 Troyanos, Tatiana . . New York, N. 9/12/36 
Stem, isaac ....... Kreminiecz, Russia 7/21/20 Tucker, Forrest... . . Plainfield, Ind. . 2/12/1¢ 
Ste! , Frances . . Washington, D.C. 1/13/30 Tucker, Tanya. . . Seminole, Tex. . 10/10/56 
Stevens, Andrew .. . . Memphis, Tenn.. 6/10/55 Tune,Tommy.. . Wichita Falls, Tex. 2/28/38 
Stevens, Cat... ... . London, England 7/21/48 Turner, Ike... . Clarksdale, Miss. 11/5/31 
Stevens, Connie . . Brooklyn, N.Y. 8/8/38 Turner, Lana... . Wallace, Ida... 2/8/2¢ 
Stevens, Kaye . . . E. Cleveland, ‘ 7/21/35 Tomer, Tina. os wk Brownsville, Tex. 11/25/41 
Stevens, Rise . . » New York, NY... 2... 6/11/13 Tushingham, Rita . . Liverpool, Englan 3/14/42 
Stevens, Stella... |: Yazoo City, Miss... .. . 10/1/36 Twiggy (Leslie Hornby) . London, England 9/19/4¢ 
Stevens, Warren... . . Clark’s Summit, Pa, 11/2/19 Twitty, Conway ..... Friar's Point, Miss 9/1/32 
Stevenson, McLean. . . Normal, Ill. 11/14/29 nae Ciesla New York, REY oa sot 12/19/33 
Stevenson, Parker ... Philadelphia, | 6/4/53 Uline, Leslie's. 5 New York, N.Y... 0.5. 5/25/43 
Stewart, James... .. Indiana, Pa...... 5/20/08 — Ullmann, “dh Brgeeenarary Tokyo, Japan. ...... 12/16/39 
Stewart, Rod... 0... London, Ei 1/10/45- Urich, Robert... .... Toronto, Oh... ...... 12/19/47 
Stic! , Dorothy. . . . Dickinson, N.D. . . 6/21/00 Unto sxe RGR ted London, England..... 4/16/21 
Stiers, David Ogden. . . Peoria, Ill... .. . 10/31/42 Vaccaro, Brenda . ... Brooklyn, N.Y... ..... 11/18/39 
Stiller, Jerry... ..... New York, N.Y..... 4. 6/8/29. Vale, Jerry........ New York, N.Y....... 7/8/31 
Stills, Stephen... ... Dallas, Tex... 2. as. 1/3/45 Valente, Caterina... . Paris,France....... 1/14/32 
(G. Sumner) Newcastle, England 10/2/51. Valentine, Karen... . . Santa Rosa, Cal...... 6/25/47 
Stockwell, Dean... .. Hollywood, Cal... . ... 3/5/36 Vallee, Rudy... . ... Island Pond, Vt... .... 7/28/01 
Storch, Larry....... New York, N.Y... 2... 1/8/25 Valli, Frankie... ... . Newark, NJ... ..... 5/3/37 
Storm, Gale. ...... Bloomington, Tex, ... . 4/5/21 Van Ark, Joan... ... New York, N.Y... 2... 6/16/46 
Straight, Beatrice . Old Westbury, N.Y... . . 8/2/18 VanCleef,Lee..... . Somerville, NJ... 2... 1/9/25 
Strasberg, Susan New York, N.Y....... 5/22/38 Van Devere, Trish. . . . Tenafly,NJ......... 1945 
Strasser, Robin... . . New York, N.Y... .... 5/7/45 Van Doren, Mamie. . . Rowena,S.D........ 2/6/33 
Stratas, Teresa... .. . Toronto, Ont,....... 5/26/38 Van Dyke, Dick... . . West Plains,Mo...... 12/13/25 
Strauss, Peter... .. . New York, N.Y....... 2/20/47 Van Dyke, Jerry... .. Danville, Il -.....4% 7/27/32 
Streep, Meryl ...... Summit, NJ. 2... 194 Van Fleet,Jo....... Oakland, Gal... 6.5. 12/30/19 
Streisand, Barbra . Brooklyn, NY... ..... 4/24/42 Van Pallandt, Nina. . Copenhagen, Denmark 7/15/32 
Stritch, Elaine ...... Detroit, Mich. ....... 2/2/26 ‘an Patten, Dick... . . New York, N.Y... .... 12/9/28 
Struthers, Sally ..... Portland, Ore... ..... 7/28/48 Vaughan, Sarah... . . Newark, NJ... 2 eee 3/27/24 
Stuart, Enzo... 2... Rome, Italy ........ 3/3/25 Vaughn, Robert... . . New York, N.Y....... 11/22/32 
Sullivan, Barry... ... lew York, N.Y....... 8/29/12 yy ) BONAY sss... San Francisco, Cal 1/27/11 
Sullivan, Susan. . 3. . New York, N.Y....... 11/18/43 vader, Gwen Pee «ais Los Angeles, Cal... .. 1/13/25 
Sullivan, Tom... .. Boston, Mass........ 3/27/47 n,Ben.;..... Miami, Fla......... 10/10/46 
OO; NMA) ees. os Ichocan, Peru. ...... 9/10/27 Verret, Shirley. ... . . New Orleans, La....... 5/31/31 
Summer, Donna... . . Boston, Mass........ 12/31/48 Vickers,Jon....... Prince Albert,Sask.... 10/26/26 
Susskind, David... .. New York, N.Y... 2... 12/19/20 Vigoda,Abe....... New York, N.Y... 2/24/21 
land, Donald . . . St. John, New Brunswick 7/17/34 _ Villechaize, Herve . Paris, France... 2... 4/23/48 
Splint , Joan Sydney, Australia... . . a Ville, Edward ss: ue - Long island, BY sas a s0/4se 
Ct Sn : [oC incent, Jan-Michael . . Denver, Col......... 1 
Sweet, Blanche... . - Chicago, IIl......... 6/18/95 Vinson, Helen: ... . .. Beaumont, Tex... ... « 9/17/07 
n Inga... ... Omaha,Neb........ 12/29/34 Vinton, Bobby .. . . ... Canonsburg, Pa... ... 4/16/35 
Swit, Loretta. ...... Passaic, NJ... 11/4/37 Voight, Jon.......- Yonkers, N.Y........ 12/29/38 
Mr. T (Lawrence Tero) . Chicago, Ill......... 5/21/52 Von Stade, Bacon uty « Somerville, NJ... so. 6/1/45 
Talbot,Lyle ....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 2... .. 2/8/02 Von Sydow, Max ind, Sweden. ...... 4/10/26 
Talichief, Maria... .... Fairfax, Okla........ 1/24/25 Voorhees, Donald. . . . Allentown, Pa........ 7/26/05 
Tandy, Jessica... 2... London, England..... 6/7/09. Waggoner,Lyle..... Kansas City, Kan... . .. 4/13/35 
Tarkenton, Fran. .... Richmond, Va. ...... 2/3/40 Wagner, Lindsay. .. . . Los Angeles, Cal... ... 6/22/4¢ 
ayback, Vic... .... New York, N.Y... 2... 1/6/29 Wagner, Robert... .. Detroit, Mich... .... 2/10/3¢ 
Taylor, Elizabeth. . London, Engiand..... 2/27/32 lca sal Porters... . West Plains, Mo... .. . 8/12/27 
aylor,James...... Boston, Mass... ..... 3/12/48 ~=Wain,Bea........ FORK NAY arses 2 eet 4/30/17 
Taylor, Kent . . I Nashua, la......... 5/11/07 Waite, Ralph. ...... White Plains, N.Y... . . . 6/22/25 
aylor,Rod ... 2... y, Australia... .. 1/11/29 Walden, Robert..... New York, N.Y... 2... 9/25/45 
Te Kanawa, Kiri... .. orne, New Zealand 3/6/44 Walken, Christopher . . New York, N.Y....... 3/31/46 
ebaldi, Renata... .. Pesaro, Italy... ..... 2/1/22 Walker, Clint... .... Hartford, lll... 0... 5/30/27 
, Shirley... .. Santa Monica, Cal. 4/23/28 Walker, Naneyites. 3). Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 5/10/21 
Tennille, Toni... 2... VW, 7 cha 5/8/43 Wallach, Ellis, Sisse: <2. Brookirn Ney in’ ist ais 12/7/1E 
Terris, Norma ...... Columbus, Kan... . . . 3 - 191 Wallis, Wales jena os Chicago, Ill, .... 04.5 9/14/9¢ 
Terry-Thomas...... don, England..... 7/14/11 Walston, Ray BR a6 5 Laurel, Miss......... 12/2/1¢ 
plier wise Portland, Ind........ ~© 7/1/41 Walter, ye onan WOW: NORG NN toe ep: eure 1/31/46 
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Name Birthplace ra Born Name Birthplace 
Wanamaker, Sam. . . . Chicago, I... . . os 6/14/19 \ 0 LSE Rae dosta, 
Ward, Simon... ... . ndon, England... . . 10/19/41 Wilson, Dolores... .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warden, Jack . lewark, NJ. we eee 9/18/20 = Wilson, Flip.» 2... . rsey City, 
Warfield, William... |. W. Helena, Ark... .... 1/22/20 Wilson, Nancy... .. . Chillicothe, Oh. 
Warhol, ‘Andy He se Kind AOS en Re: 8/6/27 Winchell, Paul... . New York, N.Y....... 
Warren, Michael... .. So. Bend, ind... . 2... 3/5/46 Windom, William... . . New York, N. 
Warwick, Dionne. E. Orange, NJ... . 12/12/41 Winfield, Paul . os Angeles, 
Waterson, Sam Cambridge, Satie a tae ore er, Debra... ... jolumbus, Oh, 
Watson, Mills. Oakland, ia Slade RGA Te eae 7/10/40 veld Henrye oe) New York, N.Y... 0... 
Watts, Andre. Travers Sy he 6/20/46 Winters, Jonathan . RON, ORE os ihn vey erro 
Wayne, David . ; Teves ity, Mich, 1/30/14 Winters, Shelley... . ; ; St. Louls, Mo... 2.1). 
Weaver, Dennis | Joplin, Mo... 2. . 6/4/24 Wiseman, Joseph . . » « Montreal, Que. 
Weaver, Fritz. Pittsburgh, Pa,’ 1/19/26. Withers, Jane . . . Atlanta, Ga. 
. Los volar Ci 4 10/8/49. Wonder, Stevie Saginaw, 
ich, Ri Chicago, Ill... .. ts 9/5/42 Woodward, Joanne Thomasville, Ga. 
Weld, Tuesday... .. . New York, N.Y....... 8/27/43 Wopat, Tom Lodi, Wis... . 
Welk, Lawrence... . . nr. Strasburg, N.D. pratan ate ¥ 3/11/03 Worth, Irene Nebraska . . . 
Welles, Orson sas 5 enosha, Wis... ..... 5/6/15 Wray, Fa Alberta, Canada 
Wells, Kitty... 52... Nashville, Tenn... . 2. . 8/30/19 — Wright, Seattle, Wash. . 
Wendt, George ..... hicago, I... 5 10/17/48 Wright, Teresa New York, N.Y: 
Whelchel, Lisa... 2... Ft. Worth, ae Say Bee es 5/28/63 Wrightson, Earl \timore, 
White, Barry. ...... veston, Tex... 2. . 9/12/44 Wyatt, Jane Campgaw, NJ... 15. 
White, Betty ....... Be Park, ‘u. SIRE tae 1/17/24 Wyman, Jane t, Joseph, Mo, 
White, Jesse. ...... 1 Ah by eaten eae 1/3/19 Wynette, Tammy Red Bay, Ala. 
Whiting, Margaret Detron: Miche so es 7/22/24 — Wynn, sed Sea Bea New York, N.Y... 2... : 
Pitas Ay a rei DP icity ind DEVE ea : ee ey Wynter, Dana... ... London, 
mai ir unrise, Minn... , 
Wilcox, Larry. ,....) SanDlego, Cal... 2. 8/8/47 Yarboreugh, Gem at Nee ee 
Wilde, Comel .....- New York, N.Y... 2... 10/13/18 York, Dick Ft Wayne, Ind. 
Wilder, Billy ....... Vienna, Austria... . . . 6/22/06 ” Michal : | Fulmer, England “ 
Ider, Gene... .... Milwaukee, Wis. .... . 6/11/35 Vork’ Susannah * London, d 
Williams, Andy ». Wall Lake, la... 2... 12/3/30 Young, Alan... ; 
Williams, Billy Dee, . .. New York, NY... .... a/ei3 Young, Burt . 2... . New York, NY. 
Young, Loretta, ..... Salt Lake City, Ut. 
114 ey 05 Young, ee Ry Toronto, Ont... ..... 
o/6/38 Young, Robert... Chicago, ll... 2... 
Ph ib af tg Youngman, Henny . . . Liverpool, 
1953 a, Frank: 2... Eaters Me Paper E ye, 
9/19/40 irolli, Franco... .. lorence, | 
( ‘ 
7/21/52  Zimbalist, Efrem ur. Nev a atk, NY. 
1926  Zimbalist, Si i pe or NY. 
—  Zmed,Adrian.....% ae 
9/14/38 Zokerman, Pinchas | ! Tel Aviv, Israel. 2) 





ny Personalities of the Past 


Died Name 


1974 Abbott, Bud 

1953 Adams, Maude 

1926 Adler, Jacob P. 

1933 Adoree, Renee 

1964 Albertson, Frank 

1981 Albertson, Jack 

1952 Alda, Frances 

1956 Allen, Fred 

1964 Allen, Gracie 

1950 Allgood, Sara 
Anderson, John Murray 
Andrews, Laverne 
Angeli, Pier 

Angi Margaret 
manga Fatty (Roscoe) 


Austin, Gene 
Ayres, Agnes 


Bacon, Frank 
Bainter, Fay 
Baker, Belle 
Baker, Josephine 
Baker, Phil 
1983 Balanchine, George 


Bancroft, George 
1968 Bankhead, Tallulah 

Banks, Leslie 
Bara, Theda 


Died Name 

1891 Barnum, Phineas T. 1900 
18 earvre ioe 

re, 
joer aera ty sot 
trymore, 

1905 Ba re, Maurice 1899 
1963 Barthelmess, Richard 1880 
4962 Barton, James 1897 
1984 Basehart, Richard 1903, 
1984 Basie, Count 1892 
1951 ni Harold 1917 
1951 ler, Warner 1833 
1928 Boyes, Nora. 1796 
1965 Beatty, ee 1894 
1962 vers, Li 1888 
1946 ry, 1905 
1949 Beery, Wallace 1874 
1970 ley, Ed 1928 
1931 Belasco, David 1896 
1982 Belushi, John 1899 
1968 Benaderet, Bea 1893 
1964 Bendix, William 1871 
1965 Bennett, Constance 4898 
1944 Bennett, Richard 1894 
1974 Benny, Jack 1904 
1970. Benzell, 1875 
1966. Berg, Gertrude 1891 
1978 Bergen, Edgar 1891 
1978 Berkeley, Busby 1832 
1927 ie 4926 
1923 Bernhardt, Sarah 1895 
1943 , Ben 1910 
1967 Bickford, Charles 1903 
18/3 j Soy 1885 
1951 Blaney, Charles * 1938 





Born. Died Name 


, Clara j 
jaee Bowes, i to Edward | 


1af2 Boye, Witam. 


1or8 Bere Charles 
1939 Brady, Alice 
: stern 
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Born Died Name ! Born Died Name Born Died Name 
1885 1970 Burke, Billle 1903 1977 Crosby, Bing 1895 1962 Flagstad, Kirsten 
1912 1967 Burnette, Smiley ' 1897 1975 Cross, Milton 1900 1971 Flippen, wey Cc. 
1896 1956 Burns, Bob 1878 1968 Currie, Finlay 1909 1959 Flynn, Errol 
1902 1971 Burns, David 1816 1876 Cushman, Charlotte 1a ae pied ered 
1882 1941 Burr, Hi ‘okine, C) 
1925 1984 Burton, Richard 1917 1978 Dalley, Dan 1910 1968 Foley, Red 
1897 1946 Busch, Mae 1899 1981 Chief Dan George 1905 1982 Fonda, Henry © 
4883 1966 Bushman, Francis X. 1923 1965 Dandridge, Dorothy 1920 1978 Fontaine, Frank 
1896 1946 Butterworth, Charles i A Seeninunee A olde 

1971 in, Spri * ‘orbes-Robertson, J, 
1883. 1971. Byington, Spring 1901 1971 Daniels, Bebe 1895 1973 Ford, John 

1860 1935 Daniols, Frank 1901 1976 Ford, Paul 

1905 1972 Cabot, Bruce 1936 1973 Darin, Bobb 1899 1966 Ford, Wallace 
1918 1977 Cabot, Sebastian 1921 1965 Darnell, Lit 1806 1872 Forrest, Edwin 
1895 1956 Calhern, Louis 1879 1967 Darwell, Jane 1902 1970 Foster, Preston 
1923 1977 Callas, Maria 1866 1949 Davenport, Harry 1857 1928 Foy, Eddie 
1853 1942 Calve, Emma 1897 1961 Davies, Marion 1903 1968 Francis, Ka: 
1933 1976 erage Godfrey 1907 1961 Davis, Joan 1893 1986 Frawley, William 
1865 1940 Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 1931 1955 Dean, James 1885 1938 Frederick, Pauline 
1892 1964 Cantor, Eddie 1881 1950 DeCordoba, Pedro 1870 1955 Friganza, Trixie 
1878 1947 Carey, Harry 1905 1968 Dekker, Albert 1880 1958 Frisco, Joe 
1950 1983 Carpenter, Karen 1908 1983 Del Rio, Dolores 1860 1915 Frohman, Charles 
1880 1961 Carrillo, Leo 1881 1959 DeMille, Cecil B, 1851 1940 Frohman, Daniel 
1892 1972 Carroll, Leo G, 1891 1967 Denny, Reginald 1885 1947 Fyffe, Will 
1905 1965 Carroll, Nancy 1901 1974 DeSica, Vittorio 
1910 1963 Carson,Jack . 1905 1977 Devine, Andy 1901 1960 Gable, Clark 
1862 1937 Carter, Mrs. Leslie 1942 1972 De Wilde, Brandon 1889 1963 Galli-Curci, Amelita 
1873 1921 Caruso, Enrico 1907 1974 De Wolfe, Bill 1877 1967 Garden, Mary 
1876 1973 Casals, Pablo 1865 1950 De Wolfe, Elsie 1913 1952 Garfield, John 
1927 1976 Cassidy, Jack 1879 1947 Digges, Dudley 1922 1969 Garland, Judy 
1893 1969 Castle, Irene 1901 1966 Disney, Walt : 1893 1963 Gaxton, William 
1887 1918 Castle, Vernon , 1894 1949 Dix, Richard 1939 1984 Gaye, Marvin 
1889 1960 Catlett, Walter 1856 1924 Dockstader, Lew 1902 1978 Geer, Will 
1887 1950 Cavanaugh, Hobart 1892 1941 Dolly, Jennie 1904 1954 George, Gladys 
1873 1938 Chaliapin, Feodor 1892 1970 Dolly, Rosie 1892 1962 Gibson, Hoot 
1921 1980 Champion, Gower 1905 1958 Donat, Robert 1890 1957 Gigli, Beniarnino 
1918 1961 Chandler, Jeff 1903 1972 Donlevy, Brian 1894 1971 Gilbert, Billy 
1883 1930 Chaney, Lon 1901 1981 Douglas, Melvyn 1899 1936 Gilbert, John 
1905 1973 Chaney Jr., Lon 1907 1959 Douglas, Paul 1855 1937 Gillette, William 
1889 1977 Chaplin, Charles _ 1980 Dragonette, Jessica 1867 1943 Gillmore, Frank 
1893 1940 Chase, Charlie 1889 1956 Draper, Ruth 1879 1939 Gilpin, Charles 
1893 1961 Chatterton, Ruth _ 1881 1965 Dresser, Louise 1898 1968 Gish, Dorothy 
1888 1972 Chevalier, Maurice 1869 1934 Dressler, Marie 1886 1959 Gleason, James 
1888 1960 Clark, Bobby 1820 1897 Drew, Mrs, John 1884 1938 Gluck, Alma 
1914 1968 Clark, Fred 1853 1927 Drew, John (son) 1903 1983 Godfrey, Arthur 
1 1950 Clayton, Lou | 1908 1951 Duchin, Edd: 1874 1955 Golden, John . 
1920 1966 Clift, Montgomery 1890 1965 Dumont, Margaret 1882 1974 Goldwyn, Samuel 
1932 1963 Cline, Patsy 1878 1927 Duncan, Isadora 1917 1969 Gorcey, Leo 
1900 1937 Clive, Colin 1905 1967 Dunn, James 1884 1940 Gordon, C. Henry 
1892 1967 Clyde, Andy ; 1893 1980 Durante, Jimmy 1899 1982 Gosden, Freeman (Amos) 
1911 1976 Cobb, Lee J. 1907 1968 Duryea, Dan 1869 1944 Gottschalk, Ferdinand 
1877 1961 Coburn, Charles 1858 1924 Duse, Eleanora 1829 1869 Gottschalk, Louis 
1887 1934 Cody, Lew 1916 1973 Grable, Betty 
1878 1942 Cohan, George M. 1894 1929 Eagels, Jeanne 1929 1981 Grahame, Gloria 
‘1919 1965 Cole, Nat (King) 1896 1930 Eames, Clare 1901 1959 Gray, Gilda 
1878 1955 Collier, Constance 1865 1952 Eames, Emma 1879 1954 Greenstreet, Sydn 
1890 1965 Collins, Ray 1901 1967 Eddy, Nelson 1893 1978 Greenwood, Charlotte 
1891 1958 Colman, Ronald 1897 1971 Edwards, Cliff 1874 1948 Griffith, David Wark 
1908 1934 Columbo, Russ 1879 1945 Edwards, Gus 1912 1967 Guthrie, Woody 
1907 1944 Compton, Betty 1899 1974 Ellington, Duke 1875 1959 Gwenn, Edmund 
1887 1940 Connolly, Walter 1941 1974 Elliot, Cass 
1915 1982 C |, Hans 1871 1940 A ine 1888 1942 Hackett, Charles 
1855 1909 Conried, Henrich 1891 1967 Elrnan, Mischa 1902 1958 Hackett, Raymond 
1914 1975 Conte, Richard 1881 1951 Errol, Leon 1870 1943 Haines, Robert T. 
1914 1984 Coogan, Jackie 1903 1967 Erwin, Stuart 1892 1950 Hale, Alan 
1901 1961 Cooper, 4888 1976 Evans, 1927 1981 Haley, Bill 
1891 1971 Cooper, Ss 1913 1967 Evelyn, Judith 1899 1979 Haley, Jack 
1896 1973 Cooper, Melville 1902 1985 Hamilton, Margaret 
1914 1968 Corey, Wendell 1883 1939 Fairbanks, Douglas 1847 1919 Hammerstein, Oscar 
1893 1974 Cornell, Katherine 1915 1970 Farmer, Frances _ 1879 1955 Hampden, Walter 
1890 1972 Correll, Charles (Andy) 1870 1929 Farnum, Dustin 1924 1964 Haney, Carol 
1905 1979 Costello, Dolores 1876 1953 Farnum, Willian 1893 1964 Hardwicke, Sir Cedric 
1904 1957 Costello, Helene 1882 1967 Farrar, Geraldine 1892 1957 Hardy, Oliver 
1908 1959 Costello, Lou 1904 1971 Farrell, Glenda 1883 1939 Haro, T.E. Ernie) 
1877 1950 Costello, Maurice 1868 1940 Faversham, William 1911 1937 Harlow, Jean 
1899 1973 Coward, Noe! 1861 1939 Fawcett, George 1872 1946 Harned, Virginia 
1890 1950 Jane 1897 1961 Fay, Frank 1844 1911 ekg ward 
1924 1973 Cox, Wally ar 1895 1962 Fazenda, Louise 1870 1946 Hart, William S. 
1908 1983 Crabbe, 1933 1982 Feldman, Marty 1907 1955 Hartman, Grace 
1847 1924 Crabtree, Lotta 1894 1979 Fiedler, Arthur 1928 1973 Harvey,Laurence » 
1928 1978 Crane, Bob 4918 1973 Flold, Betty 1910 1973 Hawkins, Jack 
1875 1945 Craven, Frank 1898 1979 Fields, Gracie 1890 1973 Hayakawa, Sessue 
1908 1977 Crawford, Joan 1867 1941 Fields, Low 1885 1969 Hayes, G 
1916 1944 Cregar, Laird 1879 1946 Fields, W.C. 1918 1980 Haymes, 
1880 1942 Crows, Laura Hope 1931 1978 Fields, Totie 1902 1971 Hayward, Leland 
1880 1974 Crisp, Donald 1916 1977 Finch, Peter 1917 1975 Hayward, Susan 
par: 1973 Croce, Jim 1865 1932 Fiske, Minnie Maddern 1896 1937 Healy, Ted 
1910 1960 Cromwell, Richard 1888 1961 Fitzgerald, Barry 1910 1971 Heflin, Van 


as? 
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Name 


Heggle, 0.P. 
Held, Anna 
Hendrix, Jimi 
Henie, Sonja 
Hen 


Homer, Louise 
Homolka, Oscar 
Hopkins, Miriam 
Hopper, DeWolf 
Hopper, Edna Wallace 
Horton, Edward Everett 
Houdini, Harry 
Howard, Eugene 
Howard, Joe 
Howard, Leslie 
Howard, Tom 
Howard, Willie 
Hudson, Rochelle 
Hull, Henry: 
Hull, Josephine 
Humphrey, Doris 

. Glenn 


ingram, Rex 
Ingram, Rex 
{turbi, Jose 
{rving, Henry 
Irving, Isabel 
Irving, Laurence 


Jackson, Joe 
Jackson, Mahalia 
Jaffe, Sam 


Jannings, Emil 
Janssen, David 
Jefferson, Joseph 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Jenkins, Allen 


Joslyn, Allyn 
Joyce, Alice 


Kane, Helen 
Karloff, Boris 


Kige, iin 
jour, Josep! 
kin harles 


Lehr, Lew 

tela Margaret 
(on, 

Leighton, Margaret 

Leitzel, Lilfian 


Lennon, John 
Lenya, Lotte 


Lupino, Geo 
Lupino, Stanley 
Lyman, 

ynde, 


1945 M ack, John 
1962 McCormick, Myron 
Bessie 


aa , 
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Born Died Name Born Died Name Born Died Name 


1874 1948 Niblo, F 1878 1949 Robinson, Bill 1892 1946 Summerville, Slim 
1890 1950 Nilinsky, MVasiay 1893 1973 Heated Edward G, 1899 1983 Swanson, Gloria 
1893 1974 Nilsson, Anna Q, 1865 1942 Robson, M oe 1904 1969 Swarthout, Gladys 
1898 1930 Normand, Mabel 1905 1977 Rochester ( Anderson) 
1879 1959 Norworth, Jack 1897 1933 Rodgers, Jimmy 1893 1957 Talmadge, Norma 
1905 1968 Novarro, Ramon 1894 1958 Rodzinsky, Artur 1900 1972 Tamiroff, Akim 
1893 1951 Novello, Ivor 1879 1935 Rogers, Will 1878 1947 Tanguay, Eva 
: 1897 1937 Ri , Ruth 1899 1934 Tashman, Lilyan 
1903 1978 Oakie, Jack 41880 1962 Rooney, Pat 1885 1966 Taylor, Deems 
1860 1926 Oakley, Annie 1899 1966 Rose, Billy 1899 1958 Taylor, Estelle 
1911 1979 Oberon, Merle 41910. 1980 Roth, Lillian 1887 1946 Taylor, Laurette 
1915 1985 O'Brien, Edmund 1882 1936 Rothafel, S, L. (Roxy) 1911 1969 Taylor, Robert 
1899 1983 O'Brien, Pat 1887. 1982 Rubinstein, Artur 1878 1938 Tearle, Conway 
1908 1981 O'Connell, Arthur 1878 1953 Ruffo, Titta 1884 1953. Tearle, Godfrey 
1898 1943 O'Connell, Hugh 1892 1970 Ruggles, Charles 1892 1937 Tell, Alma 
1880 1959 O'Connor, Una 1864 1936 Russell, Annie 1864 1942 Tempest, Marie 
1878 1945 O'Hara, Fiske 4924 1961 Russell, Gail 1910 1963 Templeton, Alec 
1908 1968 O'Keefe, Dennis 1861 1922 Russell, Lillian 1847 1928 Terry, Ellen 
1880 1938 Oland, Warner 1911 1976 Russell, Rosalind 1871 1940 Tetrazzini, Luisa 
1860 1932 Olcott, Chauncey 1892 1972 Rutherford, Margaret 1899 1936 Thalberg, Irvin 
1883 1942- Oliver, Edna May 1902 1973 Ryan, Irene 1857 1914 Thomas, Bran 
1892 1963 Olsen, Ole 1909 1973 Ryan, Robert 1892 1960 Thomas, John Charles 
ren aaa ee rege nee 1882 1976 Thomas, Sybil 
u ree Stooges) 
1876 1949 Ouspenskaya, Maria bale alin 1902 1975 Fine, Lary 
1887 1972 Owen, Reginald 1884 1955 Sakall, S.z. 1908 1952 Howard, Curly 
fi loward, Moe 
4860 1941. Paderewski, Ignace ee ee ee 1869 1936 Thurston, Howard 
1888 1954 Pallette, e, Eugene 1934 1973 Sands. Diana 1896 1960 Tibbett, Lawrence 
1894 1958 ode ph ranklin 1896 1960 Savo Jimmy 1887 1940 Tinney, Frank 
1914 1975 Parks, Larry 1879 1954 Scheff Fritzi 1909 1958 Todd, Michael 
1881 1940 Pasternack, Josef A. 4892 1930 Schenck, Joe 1906 1935 Todd, Thelma 
1837 1908 Pastor, Tony 1895 1964 Schildkraut Joseph 1874 1947 Toler, Sidney, 
1843 1919 Patti, Adelina 1865 1930 Schildkraut, Rudolph 1905 1968 Tone, Fran 
1840 1889 Patti, Carlotta 1889 1965 Schipa, Tito 1867 1957 Toscanini, Arturo 
3866-1931 ‘Paviova, Anna 1882 1951 Schnabel, Artur 1898 1968 Tracy, Lee 
1900 1973 Paxinou, Katina 1938 1982 Schneider, Romy 1900 1967 Tracy, Spencer 
1904 1984 Peerce, Jan 41910 1949 Schumann, Henrietta 1903 1972 Traubel, Helen 
1885 1950 Pemberton, Brock 41861 1936 Schumann-Heink, E. 1884 1975 Treacher, Arthur 
1899 1967 Pendleton, Nat 1866 1945 Scott, Cyril ; 1853 1917 Tree, Herbert Beerbohm 
1905 1941 Penner, Joe 1914 1965 Scott, Zachary 1889 1973 Truex, Ernest 
1892 1937 Perkins, Osgood 1843 1896 Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 1932 1984 Truffaut, Francois 
1893 1956 Peters, Brandon 1938 1979 Seberg, Jean 1915 1975 Tucker, Richard 
1915 1963 Piaf, Edith 1892 1974 Seeley, Blossom 1884 1966 Tucker, Sophie 
1893 1979 Pickford, Mary 1925 1980 Sellers, Peter 1874 1940 Turpin, Ben 
1897 1984 Pidgeon, Walter 4802 1965 Selznick, David O. 1908 1959 Twelvetrees, Helen 
poeta ceegeee 1858 1935 Sembrich, Marcella : 
Pitts, Zasu 1880 1960 Sennett, Mack 1894 1970 Ulric, Lenore 
1904 1976 Pons, Lily 1881 1951 Shattuck, Arthur 1933 1975 Ure, Mary 
1897 1981 Ponselle, Rosa 4860 1929 Shaw, Mary 
eee ete 1927 1978 Shaw, Robert 1895 1926 Valentino, Rudolph 
4912 1982 Ba velh Eleanor 1891 1972 Shawn, Ted 1870 1950 Van, Billy B. 
402. 4986 Save wit 1868 1949 Shean, Al 1912 1979 Vance, Vivian 
1913 1958 Bove Z a 1902 1983 Shearer, Norma 1893 1943 Veidt, Conrad 
MB?D 1936 Se Tone 1915 1967 Sheridan, Ann 1926 1981 Vera-Ellen 
Basa ar? odes eRe 1885 1934 Sherman, Lowell 1885 1957 Von Stroheim, Erich 
resley, Elvis 1918 1970 Shriner, Herb 1906 1981 Von Zell, Harry 
1856 1919 Primrose, George 1875 1953 Shubert, Lee 
1954 1977 Prinze, Freddie 1755 1831 Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 1887 1969 Walburn, Raymond 
at Bre ee 1882 1930 Sills, Milton 1874 1946 Waldron, Charles D. 
1 ryor, Arthur 1900 1976 Sim, Alastair 1904 1966 Walker, June 
1878 1946 Sis Hopkins (Melville) 1914 1951 Walker, Robert 
1895 1980 Raft, George 1891 1934 Skelly, Hal 1898 1983 Wallenstein, Alfred 
1890 1967 Rains, Claude 1858 1942 Skinner, Otis 1887 1980 Walsh, Raoul 
1889 1970 Rambeau, Marjorie 1870 1952 Skipworth, Alison 1876 1962 Walter, Bruno 
1900 1947 Rankin, Arthur 1863 1948 Smith, C. Bs 1878 1936 Walthall, Henry B. 
' 1892 1967 Rathbone, 1917 1979 Soo, Jack 1872 1952 Ward, Fannie 
: 1897 1960 Ratoff, Grego 1826 1881 Sothern, Edward A. 1866 1951 Warfield, David 
4 1883 1953 Rawlinson, Herbert 1859 1933 Sothern, Edward H. 1876 1958 Warner, H.B. 
4 1891 1943 Ray, Charles 1884 1957 Sothern, aoe, 1878 1964 Warwick, Robert 
; 1941 1967 Redding, Otis 1854 1932 Sousa, John Philip 1924 1963 Washington, Dinah 
r 1908 1985 Reaware: Michael 1884 1957 Sparks, Ned 1900 1977 Waters, Ethel 
: 1914 1959 Reeves, George 1876 1948 Speaks, Oley 1867 1945 Watson, Billy 
4 1923 1964 Reeves, Jim 1890 1970 Spitainy, Phil 1907 1979 Wayne, John 
, 1860 1916 Rehan, Ada 1873 1937 Standing, Guy 1896 1966 Webb, Clifton 
; Reid, Wallace 1900 1941 Stephenson, James 1920 1982 Webb, Jack 
Reinhardt, Max 1883 1939 Sterling, Ford © 1867 1942 Weber, Joe 
Rennie, Michael 1882 1928 Stevens, Emily A. 1905 1973 Webster, Margaret 
Richardson, Ralph 1934 1970 Stevens, Head 1896 1975 Wellman, William 
940 Richman, Charles 1896 1961 Stewart, Ani 1922 1984 Werner, Oskar 
Richman, Harry 1882 1977 Stokowski, Leopold 1892 1980 West, Mae 
a Deed 1873 1959 Stone, Fred 1895 1968 Wheeler, Bert 
977 ard, Cyril 1879 1953 Stone, Lewis 1889 1938 White, Pearl 
Ritter, Tex 1904 1980 Stone, Milburn 1891 1967 Whiteman, Paul 
Ritter, Thelma 1898 1959 Sturges, Preston 1865 1948 Whitty, Dame May 
Ritz, Al : 1911 1960 Sullavan, Margaret 1812 1979 Wilding, Michael 
Robbins, 1902 1974 Sullivan, Ed 1895 1948 William, Warren 
Robeson, Paul 1903 1956 Sullivan, Francis L. 1877 1922 Williams, Bert 
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Born Died Name j Born Died Name - Born Died Name 
4867 1918 Williams, Evan 1907 1961 Wong, Anna May 1890 1960 Young, Clara Kimball 
1923 1953 Williams, Hank 1938 1981 Wood, Natalie 1917 1978 Young, Gig 
1908 1975 Wills, Bob 1892 1978 Wood, Pegay 1887 1953 Young, Rol 
1902 1978 Wills, Chill 4888 1963 Woolley, Monty 
1917 1972 Wilson, Marie 1881 1956 , Margaret 1902 1979 Zanuck, Darryl F. 
1884 1969 Winninger, Charles 1902 1981 ler, William ; 1869 1932 Ziegfeld, Florenz 
1904 1959 Withers, Grant 1886 1966 Wynn,Ed  ~ 4873 1976 Zukor, Adolph 
4881 1931 Wolheim, Louis 4906 1964 Wynyard, Diana 

The Theater Hall of Fame 


‘The Theater Hall of Fame was created to honor those who have made outstanding contributions to the New York theater. 
Members are elected annually by the nation’s drama critics and drama editors. 


George Abbott Minnie Maddern Fiske Helen Menken 
Maude Adams Cylde Fitch Burgess Meredith 
Viola Adams Henry Fonda Ethel Merman 
Edward Albee Lynn Fontanne David Merrick 
ira Aldridge Forrest Jo Mielziner 
Winthrop Ames Bob Fosse Arthur 
Judith Anderson Rudolf Frim! Henry Miller 
Maxwell Anderson Charles Frohman Marilyn Miller 
Robert Anderson Grace George Helena Modjeska 
in George & Ira Gershwin Ferenc Mi 
Harold Arlen John Gi Victor Moore 
George Arliss pathy = a Mostel 
Fred & Adele Astaire breabises Tharon Musser 
Brooks Atkinson Ruth Gor George Jean Nathan 
all Charlotte Greenwood Naainwye 
Shad Barry Tyrone Guthrie Clifford Odets 
cote gear rarest od 
re ‘ugene O' 
ir ote ee 
NN, Percy () 
David Belasco EY. hs Harburg iy 
“oth Bel Geddes Se 
Julie Harris Harold Prince 
Bernhardt Sam H. Harris oss Quintero 
Kermit Bloomgarden Lorenz Hart Elmer Rice 
Edwin Booth _ Helen Ha’ oer Robards 
Junius as Booth presen ee Robbins 
Katharine Hepbum Robeson 
Alco Brice Ri s Hitchcock a 
it ers: 
Peter Broo Arius Hopkins L 
lohn Mason Brown Oe Wolf Lillian Russell 
Billle John Houseman 
Leslie Alan 
Sidney Ri E.S 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell Willie & Howard Lee & J. J. Shubert 
Eddie tor Henry Hull 
Walter Neil Simon 
Mrs. Leslie Carter William Inge 
s Elsie Janis Otis Skinner 
Carol Channing Joseph Jefferson i Smith 
hatterton Al Jolson E Stephen Sondheim 
Ina Claire James Earl Jones E. A. Sothern 
Clark Robert Edmond Jones EH. 

J. Cobb Gi Skaulman Mi Stapleton 
Lee seit 5 jaureen let 
George M. Cohan Elia Kazan 
Constance Collier George Kelly Fred Si 
Mat Coney) Phen water : 

jarc Conn Jule 
Kathie Goel Michael Kidd rat : 
Bert Lanr Lowstte Taree 4 } 

Chery! Crawford Lawrence Langner Ellen Terry ‘ 
Cronyn Langtry Gwen Verdon ‘ 

Russel Crouse Lansbury James & Lester Wallack 

Augustin . Gertrud Ethel Waters 

Alfred de Liaare, Jr. Eva Le Gallisnne Clifton Webb 

Agnes DeMille Lotte Lenya Margaret Webster 

Colleen Dewhurst Alan Jay Lerner 

Howard Dietz & Arthur Schwartz - Sam Levene Weber & Fields 

Motwyh Beagles Howard Lindsey ae ee 

Alfred Drake Frank Loesser bisa ke 

[aera pea Frederick Loewe Wilder 

Mildred Dunnock fired Lint og Tennessee 

Eleanora Duse Ben Hecht & Charles MacArthur P. G. Wodehouse 

Jeanne Rouben Mamoutian Wood 

Florence Richard Mansfield irene Worth 

Lehman Engel Robert B, Mantel! Ed 

Maurice Evans Fredarich March Vincent Yournans 

Jose Julia Marlowe Stark Young 


wey 
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Original iserne of Selected Entertainers 


uedens 
a phigh veel a 


> Patricia Andrejewski 
ony Bennett; Anthony Benedetto 
by Berkeley: William Berkeley Enos 
Kubeisky 





Furnier 
Costello; Declan Patrick McManus 
Crawford: Lucille Le Sueur 
Curtis: Bernard Schwartz 


Vito Farinola 
Jacob Cohen 


Dee: Alexandra 
Denver: Henry John Deutschendorf Jr. 
Derek: Cathleen Collins 





_ Minnie Pearl: Sarah Mba Cannon 
rade Dahesh Bernadette Lazzar 


Elton John: Reginald Owight 
Jennifer Jones: Phyilis Isley 
Tom Jones: Thomas Woodward 
Louis Jourdan: Louis Gendre 
Boris Karloff: William Henry Pratt 
Diane Keaton: Diane Hall 


Knight: 
Cheryl Ladd: Chery! Stoppeimoor 
Vorvhiea Lake: Constance Ockleman 


Steve Lawrence; Sidney Leibowitz 
Gypsy Ler Lee: Rose Louise Hovick 


M ‘ork Williarns 

oo ma, 

seers, 
Harvey 

Ker Malden: Malden Sekulovich 

Jayne Mansfield: Vera Jane Palmer 

Fredric March: Frederick Bickel 


lay 

Ann Miller: Lucille Collier 

Marilyn Monroe: Norma Jean Mortenson, (later) Baker- 

Yves Montand: Ivo Levi 

sane loore: Thomas Garrison Morfit 
Harry Morgan: Harry Bratsburg 

Mike Nichols: Miche! Igor Peschowsky 

Sheree North: Da arabs 

Hugh O'Brian: Hugh’ 

Maureen OHare Mh creer Fitzsimmons 

Jack Palance: Walter Palanuik 

Lili Palmer: Lilli Peiser 

Bert Parks; Bert Jacobson 


Susan es; Susan Miller 
ep Soott pap cians 
cle joyce Frankenberg 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire 
Arranged according to key words in titles. Founding year of organization in parentheses; last figure after ZIP code indicates membership. 


Aaron Burr Assn. (1946), R.D. #1, Route 33, Box 429, 
Hightstown-Freehold, Hightstown, NJ 08520; 500. 

Abortion Federation, Natl. (1977), 900 Pennsylvania Ave. 
SE, Washington, DC 20003; 270 institutions. 

Abortion Rights Action League, Natl. (1969), 1424 K St 
NW, Wash., DC 20005; 150,000. 

Accountants, Amer. institute of Certified Public (1887), 
1211 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., NY 10036; 190,000. 


Accountants, Natl Assn. of (1919), 10 Paragon Dr., Box 
Accountants, Natl. Soc. of for Cooperatives (1935), 6320 
Augusta Dr., Springfield, VA 22151; 2,300. 
fax St., Alexandria, VA 22314. 
Acoustical Society of America (1929), 335 E. 45 St., N.Y., 
Actors’ Equity Assn. (1913), 165 W. 46 St, N.Y., NY 10036. 
Actors’ Fund of America (1882), 1501 Broadway, N.Y., NY 
Actuaries, 
Wash., DC 20006; 6,400. 
Itasca, IL 
60143; 9,500 
Adirondack Mountain Club (1922), 172 Ridge St, Glens 
Advertisers, Assn. of Natl. (1910), 155 E. 44th St., N.Y., NY 
10017; 450 cos. 
ig 
Ave., N.Y., NY 10017; 600 agencies. 
Aeronautic Assn. of USA, Inc., Natl. (1922), 1400 Eye St. 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, Amer. Institute of (1963), 
1633 Broadway, N.Y., NY 10019; 37,000. 
Sales St. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 51 cos. 
Aerospace Medical Assn. (1923), Washington Natl. Airport, 
Afro-American Life and Histo 
(1915), 1401 14th St NW, Wash., 
Aging Assn., Amer. (1970), cea at Nebraska Medical Cen- 
ter, 42d & Dewey Ave., Omaha, NI 0. 
9 
CA 93602; 950. 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn., Natl. (1933), 1155 15th St. 


433, Montvale, NJ 07645; 95,000. 
Accountants, Natl. Society of Public (1945), 1010 N. Fair- 
NY 10017; 5,700. 
10036; 3,500. a 
American Academy of (1965), 1835 K St. NW, 
Actuaries, Society of (1949), 500 Park Blvd., 
Falls, NY 12801; 11,000. 
Advertising Agencies, Amer. Assn. of (1917), 666 Third 
NW, #550, Wash., DC 20005; 5,000. 
Aerospace Industries Assn. of America (1919), 1725 De 
Wash., DC 20001; 4,000. 
Perit for the Study of 
; 50 
Agnostics, Soc. of Evanasiear (1978) Box 515, Auberry, 
NW, Wash., DC 20005; 125 cos. 


Agricultural Economics Assn., Amer. (1910), Dept. of Eco- 


nomics, lowa State Univ., Ames, 1A 50011; 4,750. 

Agricultural History ‘Society eis), 1301 New York Ave. 
NW, Wash., DC 20250; 1,400. 

Agronomy, Amer. Society of (1907), 677 S. Segoe Rad., 
Madison, WI 53711; 12,446. 

Aircraft Assn., Experimental (1953), 11311 W. Forest Home 
Ave., Franklin, Wi 531 32; 70,000. 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. (1939), 421 Aviation Way, 
Frederick, MD 21701; 265,000. 

Air Force Assn. (1946), 1501 Lee®Hwy., Arlington, VA 
22209-1198; 200,000. 

Air Force Sergeants Assn. (1961), P.O. Box 31050, Temple 

Hills, MD 20748. 

Air Line othanid og Assn. (1952), 5600 S. Central Ave., Chi- 
cago, IL 60638; 1 

r Line Pilots pe (1931), 1625 Massachusetts Ave. NW, 

Wash., DC 20036; 33,000. 

Air Pollution Control Assn. (1906), P.O. Box 2861, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15230; 7,600. 

Air Transport Assn. of America (1936), 1709 New York 
Ave. NW, Wash., OC 20006; 32 airlines. 

Alcohol Problems, Amer. Council on (1895), 2908 Patricia 
Dr., Des Moines, 1A 50322. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (1935), 468 Park Ave. So., N.Y., NY 
10016; 1,000,000+ 

Alcoholism, Nati. Council on (1944), 12 W. 21st St, N.Y., 
NY 10010; 200 affiliates. 

All-Terrain Vehicle Owners Assn., Natl. (1972) P.O. Box 
1272, Bensalem, PA 19020; 1,207. 

rani) and Immunology, Amer. Academy of (1943), 611 
E. Wells St., Milwaukee, WI 53202; 3,600. 

Alpine Club, Amer. (1902), 113 E. 90th St., N.Y., NY 10028. 

Altrusa Inti. (1917),'8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60603. 
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_ Kenmore Station, Boston, MA 02215; 
"versity, Drawer AU, Colieg! 


Arts, Associated 
NY., NY 10018; 2,000. 
Arts, Natl. 


Amer. Feder. of Labor & Congress of Feder ot borg 
tions (AFL-CIO) (1955, by big g he — Feder. of 


tab. 1881 and Congress 
1935), 815 16th St. NW, Wash., DG BOODE: 15,000,000. 

Amer. Field Service (1947), 313 E. 43d St, a Y., NY 10017. 

Amer. Indian Affairs, Assn. on (1923), 95 Madison Ave 
N.Y., NY, 10016; 50,000. 

American Legion, The (1919), 700 N. Pennsylvania St, Ind 
anapolis, IN 46204; 2.6 min. American Legion Auxiliary (1921 
777 N. Meridian St, Indianapolis, IN 46204; 950,000. 

Amer. States, Organization of (1948), General Secretaria 
Wash., DC 20006; 28 countries. 

Amer. Veterans of World War- ll, Korea & Vietnat 


pap Ne: acd , 4647 Forbes Bivd., Lanham, MD 20706 
00,000. AMVET: Auxillary (1947), Saco Rd., ‘Old Orchar 
Beach, ME 04064; 6 


Amnesty intl. Sey 904 W. 58th St, N.Y.,NY 10019. 

Amputation Foundation, Natl. (1919), 42-45 150th Si 
Whitestone, NY 11357; 2,000. 

Al rsonville, Natl. Soc. of (1976), 10 Church St, Ande 
sonvillé, GA 31711 

Animal Protection Institute of America (1968), 6130 Fre¢ 
port Pr Enareraghin CA 95822; 180,000. 

Animal elfare Institute (1951), P.O. Box 3650, Wash., D 
peg sh 000, 


Soci Prevention of Cruelty 1 

(aSPCA} reraW 441 E. 92 sth N.Y., NY 10028; 75,000. 

Animals, Friends of (1957), One Pine St., Neptune, i) 
07753; 125,000. 

Animals, The Fund for (1967), 140 W. 57th St, NY., N 
10019; 172,000. | 

Anthropological foe “cre (1902), 1703 New Hampshit 
Ave. NW, Wash., DC 2 ,000. 

Antiquarian society a ie (1812), 185 Salisbury $ 


Worcester, MA 07609; 451. 
, Amer. (1883), Suite 204; Nob 


















Anti-Vivisection 
Plaza, 801 Old York Rd., Jenkintown, PA 19046; 10,000+, 
Appalachian Mountain Club (1876), 5 Joy St, Boston, 
02108; 35,000. 
‘Appalachian Trail Conference (1925), Box 807, Harpe 


Ferry, WV 25425; 19,000. 

Appraisers, Society of (1936), P.O. Box 1726 
Wash., DC 20041; 5,000, 

Arab Americans, Natl. Assn. of (1972), 2033 M St NV 
Wash., DC 20036. 

Arbitration Assn., Amer. (1926), 140 W. 5ist St, N.Y., ‘ 
10020; 5,000. 

AiBoricultae, Intl. Society of (1924), 5 Lincoln Sq., Urbar 


IL 61801; 4, 
Archaeological Institute of America (1879), P.O. Box 190 


10, 
Archaeology, Institute of Nautical (1 973), ee A&M Ui 


or Assn., Nath { ENCES: 1750 E. Bose St, Colo rai 
Spans, © 80909; 3,100. 

hitects, Amer. Institute of (1857), 1735 New York AV 
NW, W Waste DC 20006; 4 { 

Architectural Historians, o Gockaky of (1940), 1700 Wair 
St., Phila., PA 19103; 4,200. 

Archivists, Society of Amer. (1936), 330 S. Wells St, Su 
810, Chicago, IL 60606; 4,000. 
SUS te Cone ie a ashe 
1946), 5641 e Centre 

Army, Assn. of the United States (1950), 2425 Wilson 


Arlington, VA 22201; 159,000. { 
Arts, Action & Consciousness, Comprehensive (19! 
P.O. Bo Box 188, Montioolo, GA St064. 064. 
Arts, Amer. Council for the (1960), 570 7th Ave., N.Y., f 
10018; 4,000. 
Amer. Federation of (1909), 41 E. 65th St, NY,,t 


10021; 1,400. 
Councils of the (1969), 570 Seventh AN, 
Endowment for the (1965), 2401 E St N 


Wash., DC 20506. 
Arts and Letters, Amer. Acad and Institute of (189 
633 W. 155th St., N.Y., Rig se oh 
Arts and Letters, Natl. Society of (1944), 9915 Litzsing 
Rd., St. Louis, MO 63124; 1,600. 
Arts & Psychology, Assn. for the (1976), P.O. Box 1603' 
Sacramento, CA 95816. 
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Arts & of (1780); Norton’s 
20ds, 136 Irving St., Cambridge, MA 02138; 2, 

Assistance League, Natl. (1935), 5627 Roraron Ave., Los 
i les, CA 90038; 1 

reali “Federation of (1938), 6535 S. Rural 
ee ane: 5,000. 

Society, Amer. (1953), 6060 Duke St. Alex- 
dria, VA Py 1,000. 

Astronomical Society, Amer. (1898), 1816 Jefferson Pi. 
¥, Wash., DC 20036; 4 

‘Assn. (1925), Box 2832, San Diego, GA 92112. 
ve (1963), 0 Hancock Dr., Sg TX lak 


sociation: F State H, S. 
1728 Plaza Circle, Box 20626, orees City, MO 64195. 
Athletic Union of the US, Amateur (1888), 3400 W. 86th 
eee. IN 46268 


Sciences, Amer. Academ 


































St, Suite 220, indianapolis, IN 46206; 250,000, 
Assn., Nt (1949), 8880 Ballentine, Overland 
uk, KS 66214; 6,100. 
Audubon Society, Natl. (1905), 950 Third Ave, N.Y. NY 
1022; 400,000. 


Authors and Com esoapey Amer. Guild of (1931), 40 W. 

th St, N.Y., NY 10079; 3,000. 

ay League of America (1912), 234 W. 44th St, NLY., 

Autism, Natl. Society for Children and Adults with, (1965), 

eee comes iy a hh beta wer (i $65) OO. Bo; 

Autograph niversal fi x 

, Rockville Centre, NY 11571-0467; 2,200. 

u ee ates n., a. (1902), 8111 Gatehouse Rd,, Falls 
obiie chi, ‘Nat tt qi 324), One Market Plaza, San Fran- 

OCR 94105; 316,000. 

bile Club of America, Antique\(1935), 501 W. Gov- 

hor Ad., Hershey, PA 17093; 48,000 

Automobile a Assn., Natl. (1917), 8400 Westpark Dr., 

bhean, VA 22102; 19,500. 

le iebas ved Collectors’ Assn. (1954), P.O. 

2, Weston, W. VA 2645: 

motive Booster Clubs ne are 501 W. Algonquin 

tomate Heights, IL 600! 

Hall of Fame ri Ba e. ©. Box 1727, Midland, MI 


tive Organization Team (1939), P.O. Box 1742, Mid- 


Semeace: bic. Natl. Assn. of (1971), P.O. Box 398, 
IL 60451; 18 000. 


ae 


: Sad Club, Inti, (1968), P.O. Box 841, San Diego, 
ackers’ Assn., Intl. (1973), P.O. Box 85, Lincoln Cen- 
04458; 22,861. 


TOO Assn., US. (1937), P-O. Box 456, Waterford, Mi 


aded Men of America (1973), : 0. ori 1466, More- 
Pl., Morehead City, N.C. 28557-1466 
of Amer., Assn. of prefeoacne: a 924), 12062 
ey View St, #211, Garden Grove, CA 92645; 10,000. 
n Assn. Amer. (1875), 1120 Connecticut Ave. NW, 


- anet of America, Ind 
ts Ave. NW, Suite 202, Wash. DC 20036; 7,000 banks. 
enks, Natl. Assn. of Mutual Savings (1920), 200 Park 
NLY., NY 10166; 435 banks. 


Agen, Amer. (1878), 1155 E. 60th St, Chicago, IL 
Feed. Federal (1920), 1815 H St NW, Wash,, DC 


j ~laai Quartet Singing in Amer., Soc. for Preserva- 
L “sone oe of (1938), 6315 Third Ave., Kenosha, 
: 140-51 ~ 


Amer. a (1935), 215 E. Green, 
all, Wi 49068; 7,657 team: 
ball Congress, Natl. (1 931), 338 S. Sycarnore, Wichita, 
Players of America, ee of Pro. (1924), 12062 
Mower Garden Grove, CA 9264 see 
Research, near for anes (1971), P.O. Box 


Cooperstown, NY 
tball Assn., Nath (1946), 645 Sth Ave., N.Y., NY 
teams. 


Twirling Assn. poh America & Abroad, Intl. (1967), 
» Waldwick, NJ 07463; 1,500, 
p Assn., Amer. (1969), P.O. Box 11247, San Diego, 


41 
Can Collectors of America (1970), 747 Merus Ct, 
oF capaci 


a 4 5 Poe 


Athletics Congress/USA, The (1979), P.O. Box 120, 155 W. . 


indent (1930), 1625 Mas- _ 


Bertrand Russell Soc., The (1974), RD 1, Box 409, Coopers- 
burg, PA 18036; 300 

Beta Gamma Sigma (1913), 605 Old Ballas, Suite 220, St. 
Louis, MO 63141; 200,000, 

Beta Sigma Phi (1931), P.O. Box 8500, Kansas City, MO 
64114; 250,000. 

Bible Society, Amer. (1816), 1865 Broadway, N.Y., NY 
10023; 500,000. 

Biblical Literature, a of (1880), 2201 S. University 
Bivd., Denver, CO 80210; 5,000. 

Bibiiographical Society of America (1904), P.O. Box 397, 
er Central Sta., N.Y., NY 10163; 1,300. 

ide-A-Wee Home Assn. (1903), 410 E, 38th St, N.Y, NY 

10016 8,600. 

Bi Brothers/Big Sisters of America (1903), 117 S. 17th 
St, Suite 1200, Phila., PA 19103; 80,000. 

Biological Chemists, Amer. ‘Society of (1906), 9850 Rock- 
ville Pike, Bethesda, MD 20874; 6,302. 

Biological Sciences, spears institute of {1947), 1401 Wilson 
Bivd., Arlington, VA 22209; 12, 
ae Assn,, Amer. (968), 6 618 Lavaca, Austin, x 78701; 

Blind, Amer. Council sr! oat (1961) 1211 Connecticut Ave. 
NW, Suite 5 06, Wash., OC ; 20,000. 

Biind, pels Fountation 1 for the (1921), 15 W. 16th St, 
N.Y., NY 40071. 

Blind, Natl. ae of the (1940), 1629 K St, NW, 
Wash., DC 20006; 

Blind & Visually Tieneicod. Natl. Accred. Cncl. for Agen- 
cies Serving peat ), 79 Madison Ave., N.Y., NY 10016. 
‘ ag Cp oh Society to Prevent (1908), 79 Madison 

ve., N.Y., 


ess, Hesse to Prevent (1960), 598 Madison Ave., 
N.Y., N¥ 10022; 3,300. 

Blizzard Club, January al 1888, (1940), 1201 Lincoin 
Malt, #611, Lincoln, NE 68508; 4: 

Blue Cross Assn. (1948), 676 3 Clair, Chicago, IL 60611, 

Blue Shield Plans, Nati. Assn, of (1946), 676 St. Clair, Chi- 
cago, IL 60611; 69 plans. 

Blueberry Council, No. Amer. (1965), P.O. Box 166, Mar- 
mora, NJ 08223; 35 organizations. 
. Bluebird Society, lo. Amer. (1978), Box 6295, Silver Spring, 
MD 20906-0295; 5,000, 

B'nai B'rith Inti. (1843), 1640 Rhode Island Ave. NW, Wash., 
DC 20036; 500,000. 

Boat Assn., He gog tee Power (1903), 17640 E. Nine Mile RAd., E. 
Detroit, Mi 48021; 5,000. 

Boat Club, Chris Craft Antique (1974), 217 S. Adams St, 
Tallahassee, FL 32301; 1,300. 

Boat Owners Assn. of the U.S. (1971), 880 S. Pickett St., 
Aexnia VA 22304; 115,000, 

‘Bookp! late Collectors and Designers, Amer. Soc. of 
(1922), 605 N. Stoneman Ave. #F, Alhambra, CA 91801; 200. 

Booksellers Assn., Amer. (4900), 122 E. 42d St, NY, NY 
10168; 5,400, 

Botanical Gardens & Arboreta, Amer. Assn. of (1971), 
P.O. Box 206, Swarthmore, PA 19081; 900. 

Bottle Clubs, Federation of Historical (1969), 5001 Queen 
Ave. N., Minneapolis, MN 55430; 120 clubs. 

Bowling Congress, Amer. (1895), 5301 S. 76th St, Green- 
ey isis ee. 3.7 min. 

jades of America, United q 893), P.O. Box 8406, 

Baltrnore, M 21234; 4 
Boys’ Clubs of janice (1906), 771 First AVG. NY., NY. 


Bi AI ; 1,000 cet 
y Scouts o eget (1910), 1325 Walnut Hill Lane, 
tring.” T™X 75038-2096, 45 ml 
Brick Institute of ‘America (1934), 1750 Old Meadow Rad., 
McLean, VA 22102; 100 co: 
Bridge, Tunnel and Turnpike Assn., intl. (1932), 2120 L St, 


_ Suite 305, Wash,, DC 20037; 215 agencies. 


patorat 60 (1905), 3939 Conshohocken Ave., Philadelphia, 
19131; 6, 
roadcasters, Natl. Assn. of (1923), 1771 NSt NW, Wash., 
DG: 20036; 4,500. 
Burroughs pel The (1960), 454 Elaine Dr., Pitts: 


burgh, PA 1523! 
oe pet 2 Amer. (1926), 1025 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash., 

bases: Savane: Council of Better (1970), 1515 Wilson 
Bivd., Arlington, VA 22209. 

Business Clubs, Nati. er of Amer. (1922), 3315 No. Main 
St., High Point, NC 27262; 6, 

‘Business Communication meg Amer. (1935), Abe of Sili- 
nois, al Bidg., 608 S. Wright St., Urbana, IL 61801; 

Business Communicators, Intl. ‘Assn. uot 1870), 870 ‘Market 
St, Suite 928, San Francisco, CA 94102; 7,000+. 

Business Education Assn., Natl. (1946), 1906 Association. 
Dr., Reston, VA 22091; 18,000. 
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Business Real Estate & Law Assn., Amer. (1923), Dept. of 
Legal Studies, Univ. of Georgia, Athens, GA 30602; 1,050+. 

Business-Professional Advertising Assn. (1922), 205 E. 
42d St., N.Y., NY 10017; 4,500. 

Button Society, Natl. (1938), 2733 Juno PI., Akron, OH 
4431 

Byron aren The (1971 England, 1973 in U.S.), 259 New 
Jersey Ave., Collingswood, NJ 08108; 300. 

CARE (Cooperative For pe tn Relief evérynnete 
Mv eo erat Ave., N.Y., NY 100 : 

‘Congress of Racial Equality) (1942), 1916-38 Park 

Pesai NY. NY 10037. - 

Campers & Hikers Assn., Natl. (1954),-7172 Transit Rd., 
Buffalo, NY 14221. 

Camp Fire (1910), 4601 Madison Ave., Kansas City, MO 
64112; 350,000. 

Campers & Hikers Assn., Inc. (1954), 7172 Transit Rd., Buf- 
falo, NY 14221; 30,000. 

Campin. Assn., Amer. (1910), Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
IN 46181; 300, 

Cancer Council, United (1959), 650 E. Carmel Dr., Suite 
340, Carmel, IN 46032; 50 agencies. 

Cancer Society, Amer. (1913), 90 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 
10017; 257. 

Canoe Assn., U.S. (1968), 617 South 94, Milwaukee, Wi 
53214; 1,500. 

Carillonneurs in North America, Guild of (1936), 3718 Set- 
tle Rd,, Cincinnati, OH 45227; 441. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), 606 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 
one aenn Society, Natl. (1946), 9 Ebony Ct., Brooklyn, NY 

Cat Fanciers’ Assn. (1906), 1309 Allaire Ave., Ocean, NJ 
07712; 530. 

Catholic Bishops, Natl. Conference of/U.S. Cath, Confer- 
ence (1966), 1312 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20005. 

Catholic Charities, Natl. Conference of (1910), 1346 Con- 
necticut Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 3,000. 

Catholic Church Extension ey ae of the U.S.A. (1905), 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60601; 60,000. 

Catholic Daughters of the Americas (1903), 10 W. 71st St., 
N.Y., NY 10023; 165,000. 

Catholic Educational Assn., Nati, (1904), 1077-30th St. NW, 
Suite 100, Wash, DC 20007; 15, 

Catholic Historical Soc., Amer. (1884), 263 S. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19106; 825. 

Catholic Library Assn. (1921), 461 W. Lancaster Ave., 
Haverford, PA 19041; 1,518. 

Catholic Press Assn. of U.S. and Canada (1911), 119 N. 
Park Ave., Rockville Centre, NY 11570; 575. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, Natl. (1923), 4625 NW 
Beaver Dr., Des Moines, IA 50310; 3,000. 

Catholic War Veterans of the U.S.A. (1935), 2 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20001; 35,000. 


Cemetery Assn., ‘Amer. (1887), "5201 Leesburg Pike, Falls : 


Church, VA 22041; 2,300. 
Ceramic Society, Amer. (1899), 65 Ceramic Dr., Columbus, 
OH 43214; 9,594. 
‘ Cerebral Palsy Assns., United (1949), 66 E. 34th St, N.Y., 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. (1912), 1615 H St. 
NW, Wash., DC 20062; 200,000. 
Chamber Music Players, Amateur (1947), 633 E St, NW, 
Wash., DC 20004. 
Chaplain’s Assn., Intl. (1962), U.S. Box 4266, Norton Air 
Force , CA 92409; 500. 
Chaplain’s Assh., Natl. (1900)* 17 Hitching Post Dr., Pigeon 
Forge, TN 37863; 5,452. 
Ci plains Assn. of the U.S.A, Military series 6216 
Baltimore Ave., P.O, Box 645, Riverdale, MD 20737; 1,57: 
Checker Federation, Amer., (1948), 3475 Belmont fires Ba- 
ton Rouge, LA 70808; 1,100. 
Chemical Manufacturers Assn. (1872), 2501 M St. NW, 
Wash,, DC 20037; 200 companies, 
: Chemical Society, Amer. (1876), 1165 16th St. NW, Wash., 
DC 20036; 125,001 
Chemistry, Aner Assn. for Clinical (1948), 1725 K St. NW, 
Wash., DC 20006; 6,247. 
Chemists, Amer. Institute of (1923), 7315 Wisconsin Ave., 
Wash., DC 20814; 4,800. 
Amer. Soc. of Biological (1906), 9650 Rockville 


Chemists, 
Pike, ee MD 20814; 5,891. 

Chemists and Chemical cae arabe ae of Consulting 
(1928), 50 E. 41st St, N.Y., NY 10017; 125. 

Chemists Assn , Manufacturing (1872), 1001 Connecticut 
oe NW, Wash., DG 20036. 


108 Bock Hel 
Coll 


Colleges, 
_ 20009; 560 institutions. 


Chess Federation, U.S. (1939), 186 Rte. ow, New Wind 

Ny 12960; $3,827. Ng Pn saich 
ess League wie ‘orres, lence (189 Box 

Decatur, IL 62525; 1,5 a 

Child Welfare tale of America (1920), 67 Irving Pl., N 
NY 10003; 350 agencies. 

Childbirth Without Pain Education Assn. (1959), 20 
Snowden, Detroit, MI 48235; 3,000. 

Childhood Education Intl,, Assn. for (1896), 11141 Geet 
Ave., Suite 200, Wheaton, MD 20902; 1 

Children of the Amer. Revoiton Nat Society (18e 
1776 D St. NW, Wash., DC 20006; 12, 

Children’s Aid Society (1853), ey zB 22d St, NY. 
10010; 1,207. 

Children’s Book ee (1945), 67 Irving Pl., N.Y. 
10003; 65 publishing 

Chi fe hig: pe (1963), 1916 Wilson Blvd., Aci 
ton, VA 22201; 18,700. ; 
: Goiroprantors Assn., Intl. (1926), 1901 L St. NW, Wash, | 


6,000 
Christian Culture Society (1972), P.O. Box 325, 
46901; 16,009. 


Christian Endeavor, Intl. Society of (1681), 1221 E. 
St., Columbus, OH 43216. 
—Christian Laity Counseling Board (1970), 5901 Plain 
Dr., Charlotte, NC 28215; 38,000,000. 

Christians and Jews, Natl. Conference of (1928), 3 
57th St, N.Y., NY 10019. 

Church Business Administration, Natl. Assn. of 
Suite 324, 7001 Grapevine Hwy., Ft. Worth, TX 76118; 1 

Chi U.S. Conference for the World 
(1948), 475 Riverside Dr., N-Y., NY 10115; 27 churches, 

Church Women United in the U.S.A. (1941), 475 
Or., N.Y., NY 10027; 2,000. 

Cincinnati, Society 4 the (1783), 2118 Massachusetts A 
NW, Wash., DC 20008; 3,200. 

Circulation ripen Assn., Intl. (1889), 11600 Sunrise ¥ 
ley Dr., Reston, VA 22091; 1 400. 

Circus Fans Assn. of America (1926), 4 Center Dr., Ca 
Hill, PA 17011; 2,800. 

Cities, Natl. League of 1824), 1301 Pennsylvania Ave. K 
Wash., DC 20004; 15,000 

Citizens Band Radio Patrol (1977), 1100 NE 125th St, 
Miami, FL 33161; 35,000. 

Management Assn, Int (1914), 1120 G St. NW, Was 


DG 20005; 
a Air Patrol, (1941), Maxwell AFB, AL 36112; 66,000. 

Civil Engineers, Amer. Society of (1852), $45 E. 47th. 
N.Y., NY 10017; 88,000. 


Civil Liberties pe Union, Amer. (1920), 132 W. 43rd St, n 
NY¥_ 10036; 200,000, 

Civil War Round Os ig of New York (1951), 820 Carle 
Rd., Westfield, NJ 07090; 135. 

Civitan Internatl. (1920), 1401 52 St. S., Bi 
35213; 37,907. 

Classical League, Amer. (1947), Miami Univ., 


Cleray, peace of Parish (1968), 12604 Britton Dr., 
land, OH 44120; 
Clinical Peston. ‘Education, bile for (1967), 1549 
mont Rd., peer sera Cc 3,900 
, Society of (1922), 21 


Clinical P: athologists, Amer. 
Harrison St., Chicago, IL 60612; 34, 
Coal Association, Natl. rte 1130 17th St. NW, 
oc2 20036; 200+. companies. 
lectors Assn., Amer. (1939), Box 35106, 
MNe port 2,908. 


College Athletic Assn., Natl. Junior (1938), ve "4 


* 45056; 3,000. 


St. P.O. Box 1586, Hutchinson, KS 67504-1586; 1 

College Athletic Conference, Eastern ae 1314 
ville Beach Rd., P.O. Box 3, Centerville, MA 239 
jes, 


College Board, The (1900), 45 Columbus “Ave., he 
10023; 2,550 institutions 

College Music Society (1958), 1444 Fifteenth St, 
CO 80302; et 5,500. nak 


sical Education Assn. for 
|, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
lege Placement Council (1956), 62 E. Highland 
Bethlehem, PA 18017; 2,500. 3 
Coll Amer. Assn. of Community and Jr. (1920), 


Dupont Circle, Wash., DC 20036; 1,280 institutions. 
Assn. of Amer. (1915), 1818 R St. NW, 


Colleges and Universities, Assn. of Intl. (1973), 1301 
land Rd. Independence, MO 64055; 11,000+. sf 

Athletic Assn., Natl. (1806), 6299 Nall, Missi 
KS 66202; 983. 
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liegiate. Schools of Business, Amer, Assembly of 
3), 11500 Olive Bivd., St. Louis, MO 63141; 650 schoois. 
Jonial Dames of Amer. (1890), 421 E. 61 St, NY., NY 


1. 
lonial Dames XVIt oid Natl. argeey A (1915), 1900 
Hampshire Ave. NW, Wash., OC 2 
lonial seh ashen «fa Society of (1891), 840 Woodbine 
Glendale, OH 45246; 4,160. 
League of America (1895), 222 W. Adams 
thicago, 1 80608, 6, 
mmercial Travelers. of America, Order of United (1888), 
N. Park St., Columbus, OH 43215; 186,000. 
mmon Cause (1970), 2030 M St. NW, Wash., DC 
mimunity Cultural Center Assoc., Amer. (1978), 498 Poot: 
Jr., Pompton Plains, NJ 07444, 
mposers/USA, Natl. Assn. of (1929), P.O, Box 29652, 
ngton Sta., Los Angeles, CA 90049; 550, 
mAP) (13% Authors & Publishers, ‘Amer. Society of 
oe 4), One Lincoln Plaza, N.Y., NY 10023; 24,000. 

Machinery, Assn. for (1947), 11 W. 42nd St, 
NY *OURe: 55,000. 
crete Institute, Amer. (1904), 22400 W. Seven Mile Ad., 
vit, Mi 48219; 18,000. 
mscientious Objection, Central Committee for (1948), 
South St., Phila., PA 19146. 
inservation Alumni, Natl. Assn. of Civilian (1977), 
Arlington Bivd., Falls Church, VA 22042; 11,420. 
servation Engineers, Assn. of (1961 Missouri Dept. of 

, P.O. Box 180, Jefferson City, (076. 

servation Foundation (1948), 1717 Wemcocenete Ave. 
Wash., DC 20036. 
ond Society, The (1970), 123 Orr Ad., Pittsburgh, 


instruction industry urine mer Assn. (1909), 117 E. 
onsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 53202; 165 companies. 
instruction ee institute (1948), 601 Madison 
Mlexandria, VA 2231 

sumer Credit tan. Intl, (1912), 243 N. Lindbergh, St. 
3, MO 63141; 20,000, 

sumer Federation. in America (1968), 1314 14th St. 


Wash., DC 20005; 200 
ynsumer interests, ron Council on erie 240 Stanley 

Univ. of of Missouri, Columbia, MO 65211; 1 

nsumer Sor yep Institute (1970), sor Plainfield Dr., 


gaa NC 28215. 

League, Nat ies yd 600 Madison Ave. SW, 
202, W. V W. Wing, 
msumers Union of ie U. is; ret 936), 256 Washington St., 
nt Vernon, NY 10553; 3.4 min. 
Intract Bridge League, Amer. (1927), 2200 Democrat Rd., 
his, TN 38116; 200,000, 
ntract Management Assn., Natl. (1959), 6728 Old Mc- 
Village Or., McLean, VA 22101; 16,0004 
ntractors ‘of Amer. General (1918), 4957 E St NW, 


h., OC 20036; 30,000, 
operative L jue of the U.S.A. (1916), 1828 L St. NW, 
h., DC 20036; 176 co-ops. 


srrection al Assn., Am er. eee 4321 Hartwick Rd., Suite 
8, College Park, MD 20740; 

nal eclnhi ae Amer Rear of (1979), Criminal Jus- 
Dept., Northern Michigan Univ., Marquette, M! ‘49855, 
Se cpoman t Intl (1914), PO. Box 4588, Overland Park, 


ston Council of America, Natl. (1938), 1918 North Park- 
ting a Devecrnrt, Ame, Avan for (182), 
bunse! an el ssn. 1952 
) Stevenson apeer As tevenson Ave., Aves Serre. VA 22004 5284. i 
2), 225 Jericho Tempe, Suto ®, Floral P Park, NY 14001; 


Music Assn. (1958), P.O. Box 22299, Nashville, TN 


feative Chikiren and Adults, Natl. Assn. for (1974), 8080 
ngvalley Dr, bicling} OH 45236; 1,500. ~ 

redit rine Nat. Assn. of (1898), 475 Park Ave. 
N.Y., NY 10016; 45,000, 


eat Union ‘Natl, Assn. (1934), P.0.Box 431, Madison, WI . 


wency, Natl, ee on 1907), 760 Mar- 
a 483, San area 8 Ao. : 
at (1084, P.O, Box 15350, 


yr onaee ND MD 20815; 1,400. 
iminol , Amer. Society of (1940), 1314 Kinnear Rd,, 


2 agg 
Science of America 1955), 677 S. Segoe 
mas a Rcere ee 
Debate pee 1ST, California State 


Norv, CAS 





Cryptogram Assn., Amer. (1929) 4 Hawthorne Dr., Cherry 
Hill, NU 08003; 1,100. 

Customs Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of Amer. (1897), 1 
World Trade Center, Suite 1109, N.Y., NY 10048; 450. 

ot Sovereign Order of (1192, 1964 in U.S.), 853 Sev- 
enth Ave., N.Y., NY 10019; 464. 


‘ woes cegare Natl. (1915), 6300 N. River Rd., Rosemont, IL 
18; 
Dalry and Food Industries Supply Assn. (1919), 6245 Ex- 
“cHelrylea Cooperative (1919), 631 James St, S 
ve (191 31 James St, yracuse, 
NYTBo0S, 4,000, 
Daughters of the American Steep tsps Society, 
(1890), 1776 D St. NW, Wash., DC 20006; 214 
Daughters of the Confederacy, United ny tony 328 N. Bivd., 
Richmond, VA 23220; 26,000, 
Daughters of 1812, Natl. Society, U.S. (1892), 1461 Rhode 
Island Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20005; 4,300. 
Daughters of Union Veterans. te me Civil War (1885), 503 
S. Walnut St, Springfield, IL 62704: 
Deaf, Alexander Graham Bell’ Aas, for the (1890), 3417 
Volta Pl. NW, Wash., DC 20007; 5,46 
Deaf, Natl. Assn. of the (1880), "814 Thayer Ave., Silver 
Spring, MD 20910; 18,000. 
ise Preparedness syne eget (1919), 1700 N. 
Moore St., Arington, VA 22209; 4 
Deita Kappa Gamma na Society int '(1929), 416 W. 12th St., 
Austin, TX 78701; 157,000, 


Detiiologiets ot America (1960), 10 Felton Ave., Ridley Park, 
PA 19078; 750. 

Democratic Natl. Committee (1848), 1625 Massachusetts 
Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 378. 

Democratic Socialists of ym (1982), 853 Broadway, 
Suite 801, New York, NY 10003; 6,000 

Dem olay, inti. Council, Order of (1919), 10200 N. Executive 
Hills Bivd., Kansas City, MO 64153. 

Dental ‘Assn., Amer. (1859), 211 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 


iL 60611; edi 000. 
Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, ayo of the 
(1933), 30 Leewood Rd., Wellesley, MA 02181; 1,400. 
Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration of inde- 
pendence (1907), 1300 Loeust St., Phila., PA 19107; 937. ' 
Descendants of Washington's at Valley Forge, So- 
rie of (1976), P.O. Box 915, Valley Forge, PA 19482-0915; 


Desert Protective Council (1955), 3648 Mt. Vernon, River- 
side CA 92507; 400+. 

Diabetes Assn., Amer. (1940), 2 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10016, 

Dialect Society, Amer. (1889), neehersnad College, Jack- 
sonville, IL 62650; 525. 

Dietetic Assn., Amer. (1917), 430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60611; 49,419, 

Ding-A-Ling ony pcs (1971), 3930-D Montclair Rd., Bir- 
mingham, AL 35213; 2,0 

epee rect Marketing Aawae (1917), 6 E. 48d St, N.Y., NY 10017; 


49 companies. 

pints Guild of America (1936), 7950. Sunset Bivd,, Los 
Angeles, CA 90046; 7,000, 

Disability Examiners, Natl. Assn. of (1964), P.O. Box 44237, 
indianapolis, IN 46244; 1,800. 

Disabled mines: Veterans -(1921),_P.O, Box 14301, Cincin- 
nati, OH 45214 ,000. 

Discount Club, Neighborhood (1985), 11015 Cumpston St. 
N. Hollywood, CA 91601; 8,500, 

Divorce Reform, US. (3961 ), P.O. Box 243, Kenwood, CA 


95452; 6, gy 
Dowsers, Amer. Society of (1961); P.O. Box 24, Danville, 
VT 05828; 3 500. 
Dozenal Soc, of America (1 244), ed Dept., Nassau Com- 


munity College, Garden City;NY 115: 

Dracula weap. Count (1962), oa W. 54th St, Los An- 
parm CA 90097; 1 

ws Chemical and Allied Trades Assn. (a nite 42-40 Bell 

Bivd., Suite 604, Bayside, NY 11361; 500 companies 

Ducks Unlimited (1937), One Waterfowl! Way at ‘Gilmer Rd., 
Long Grove, IL 60014; 565,000. 

Dulcimer Assn, Southern ager twa (1973), 5313 
Quincy Ave., Birmingham, AL 35208; 138. 

Dutch Settlers of Albany (1924); Box 163, F.0D. 2, 
Troy, NY 12182; 277. ~ ’ 


Earth, Friends of the (1969), 1045 Sansome St,, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94111; 31,000. 

Easter Seal Society, Natl. (1919), 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chi- 
cago, IL 60612. x ’ 
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Eastern Star, Order of the rth 1618 New Hampshire 
Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20009; 2,500,0' 

Economic Assn., Amer. (4885), mat 21st Ave. So., Nash- 
ville, TN 37212; 20, 422. 

Economic Development, Committee for (1942), 1700 K St. 
NW, Washington, DC 20006, 

Edison Electric Institute (1933), 1111 19th St. NW, Wash., 
DC 20086; 185 companies. 

Education, Amer. Assn. for Adult and cheap hers (1982), 
1201 16th St. NW, Suite 301, Wash., DC 20036; 

Education, Amer. Council on (1918), ore: edi Circle 
NW, Wash., DC 20036; 1,605 schools. 

Education, Amer. Soc. for Engineering ska nib Dupont 
_ Circle NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 20036; 10,000. 

Education, Council for Advancement & oor of (1974), 
11 Dupont Circle NW, Wash., DC 20036; 2,500 schools. 

Education, Council for Basic (1956), 725 15th St. NW, 
Wash., DC 20005; 3,500. 

Education, Institute of Intl. (1919), 809 United Nations 
Plaza, N.Y., NY 4 

Education, Natl roorteritteg for Citizens ye Alle 410 
Wilde Lake Village Green, Columbia, MD 21044; 

Education, Natl. Society for the Study of (i o0e), 5835 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, IL 60637; 4,500. 

Education, Society for the Advancement of (1939), 1860 
Broadway, N.Y., NY 10023; 3,000. 

Education Assn., Nath (1857), 1201 16th St. NW, Wash., DC 
20036; 1,700,000. 

Education Society, Comparative and Intl. (1956), Univ. of 
S. California, Univ. Park, Los Angeles, CA 90089; 2,500. 

Education of Young Children, Natl. Assn. for the (1926), 
1834 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20009; 40,000. 

Educational Exchange, Council on intl. (i 947, 205 E. 42d 
St., N.Y., NY 10017; 162 organizations. 

Educational Research Assn., Amer. (1916), 1230 17th St. 
NW, Wash., DC 20036; 14,000. 

Electrical and Electronics Engineers, Institute of (1884), 
345 E. 47th St, N.Y., NY 10017; 234,875. 

Electrical Manufacturers Assn., Natl. (1926), 2101 L St. 
NW, Wash., DC 20037; 560 companies. 

Electrochemical Society (1902), 10 S. Main St.,Pennington, 
NJ 08534; 5,000. 

Electronic Industries Assn. (1924), 2001 Eye St. NW, 
Wash., DC 20006; 1,000+ companies. 

Electronics, Sales & Service Dealers Assn., Natl. (1963), 
2708 W. Berry, Ft. Worth, TX 76109; 1,522. 

Electronics Technicians, intl. Society of Certified (1970), 
2708 W. Berry, Ft. Worth, TX 76109; 1,078. 

Electroplaters’ eae oe Amer. (1 909), 1201 Louisiana Ave., 
Winter Park, FL 32789; 8 

Elks of the U. S.A., Bareusient and Protective Order of 
(1868), 2750 N. Lake View Ave., Chicago, IL pwn 1,630,000. 

Emergency Medical Technicians, Natl. Assn. of (1975), 
P.O. Box 334, Newton Highlands, MA 02161; 100 000. 

Energy, Intl. Assn. for ptogen (1974), P.O. Box 24866, 
Coral Gables, FL 33124; 1 

Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Natl. Assn. of (1904), 401 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611 

Engineering, ‘Natl. Sumgabick of (1964), 2101 Constitution 
Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20418; 1,1 

Engineering, Soc. for the Advancement st Material & Pro- 
cess (1944), P.O. Box 2459, Covina, CA 91722 

‘Engineering Societies, Amer. Assn. of ( 979), 345 E. 47th 
St, N-Y., NY 10017; 38 societies, 

Engineering Society of N. America, Illuminating (1907), 
345 E. 47th ’St., N.Y., NY 10017; 8,773. 

Engineering Technicians, Amer. Society of Certified 
(1964), 10401 Holmes Rd., Kansas City, MO 64131; 5,000. 
Fe ee Trustees, ‘United (1904), 345 E. 47th St, N.Y, 
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Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Agricuitural (1907), 2950 Niles 
Rad., St. Joseph, Mi 49085; 12,000. 

Engineers, Amer. Inst. of Chemical (1908), 345 E. 47th St, 
NLY., N.Y. 10017; 55,000, 


En ineers, Amer. Institute of ee sos acevo and . 


ig 

Petroleum (1871), 345 E. 47th St., N.Y. 

Engineers, Amer. Society of Lubrication (1944), 838 Busse 
Hwy., Park Ridge, IL 60068; 3,200. 

Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Plumbing phecosea 15233 Ventura 
Bivd., #811, Sherman Oaks, CA 91403; 4. 

Engin eers, Amer. Soc. of Safety (igi), '850 Busse Hwy., 
Park Ridge, iL 60068; 20,000. 

Engineers, Assn. of Energy (16 (1977), 4025 Pleasantdale Rd,, 
Suite 2 340, Atlanta, GA 30340 

Engineers, Inst, cy induetrial 11949), 25 Technology Park, 
Atlanta, GA 30092; 43,000. 

Engineers, Inst. rat Lis iat (1930), Suite 410, 525 
School St. NW, Wash., DC 200: 


Engineers, Natl. Society of Professional (1934), 1420K 

st, Alerandia, VA agit (0 ,000. fori ), 6O'Be 
ingineers, Soc. of Fire Protection (1950), 60 tterymat 

St., Boston, MA.02110; 3,251. 

Engineers, Soc, of Logistics (oe) 303 Williams Ay 
Suite 922, Huntsville, AL 35801; 8,500. 

Engineers, Soc. of Manufacturing (1932), P.O. Box 9 
Dearborn, MI 48121; 72,000. 

Engineers, Society . Plastics (1942), 14 Fairfield E 
Brookfield Ctr., CT 06805; 25,500, 

English Assn., College (i '939), English ei Nazareth C 
lege, stead a ha fibaaee hut us tt aia Ps ; 

ni eaking Union of the 1921), 16 E. 69th: 

N.Y. "RY 10021; 30,00 100. 

Entomological Socie an ashe (1889), 4603 Cal 
Rd., College Park, MD 20740; 8 

Epigraphic Society, a Fie. a 974), 6625 Bamburgh E 
San Diego, CA 92117; 1,0: 

Esperanto League Ps North America (1952), P.O. B 
1129, El Cerrito, CA 94530; 700. 

Exchange Club, Nati. (191 1), 8050 Central Ave., Toledo, ¢ 
43606; 46,000, 

Experiment in Internati. Living (1932), Kipling Rd., Bre 
leboro, VT 05301; 64,000. ; 


Fairs & Expositions, Intl. Assn. of (1919), P.O. Box P 
Springfield, MO 65801; 1,500. 

Family Life, Natt, Alliance ed Inc. (1973), Ste. 4, 225 ue 
cho Tpk., Floral Park, NY 1100: 

Family Relations, Natl. Counc on (1980), 1910 W. Coun 
Rd. B, Suite 147, St. Paul, MN 551 

Family Service Assn. of pees (1911), 44 E 23d § 
N.Y., NY 10010; 280 agencies, 

Farm Bureau Federation, Amer. (1919), 225 Touhy rs 


» Park Ridge, IL 60068; 3.3 min. 


Farmer Cooperatives, Natl. Council of (1929), 1800 Mass 
chusetts Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 121 co-ops. 

Farmers of America, Future (A 928), 5632 Mt. Vernon Men 
rial Hwy., Alexandria, VA 22309; 460, 

Farmers Educational and Co-Operative Union of Ameri 
(1902), 12025 E. 45th Ave., Denver, CO 80251; 300,000. __ 

Fat Americans, Natl. Assn. to Aid (NAAFA) (19689), P. 
Box 43, Bellerose, NY 11426; 1,500. . 
f Federal Employees, Natl. Federation of (1917), 1016 1 
St. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 150, 

Federal Employees Vorstrs Assn. (1953), P.O. Box 1 
Merion Sta., PA 19066;.896. 

Feminists for Life of America (1972), 811 E. 47th St, bs 
sas City, MO 64110; 1,000. 

Fencers Len jue of America, Amateur (1893), 601 Cur 
Sti, en OA 706; 8,000. 

Film Library Assn., *euvational (1943), 45 John St, Ne 
NY 10038; 1,563. 

Financial Pola te Federation (1945), 1633 Broadway, N. 
NY 10019; 15,137 

Financial Executives Institute hi al 10 Madison Ave., P. 
Box 1938, Morristown, NJ 07960, 

Financiers, intl. Soc. of 1878), pi Laurel St., Sulte 6, s 
Carlos, CA 94070; 250+ 

Fire Chiefs, Intl. Roars of (1873), 1329 18th St NW; Was 
DC 20036; 8,947. 

Fire Marshals Assn. of No. America 1906), Capital Galle 
Sulte #1220, 1110 Vermont Ave., NW, . DG 20005. 

Fire Protection Assn., Natl. (1896), Batterymarch Pa 
Quincy MA 02269; 32,500. 

Fish Assn., Intl. Game (1 1939), 3000 E. Las Olas Bivd,, | 
Lauderdale, FL 33316; 2 

Fishes, Soc. for the. Protection of Old (1967), School 
Fisheries, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, WA 98795; 250. pe 

Fishing Institute, Sport (1949), {010 Massachusetts A\ 
NW, Wash., DC 20005; 110 companies. 

Fishing ‘Tackle Manufacturers Assn. pipe (1933), 
Clearbrook Dr., eee! Heights, IL 60008; 450 5 

Fi Dental Hygienists’ Assn., Inc. 1 eos 217 S. Adar 
St, Tallahassee, FL 32301; 1,567. 

Fluid Power Society (1959), 3333 N. Mayfair Rd., Milwe 


eg, WL Wi 53222; 2500, 


Processing Machinery and Supplies Assn. (188 
1808 8st NW, Wash. DC 20036; 475 organizations. 

Food Processors Assn .. Natl. (1907), 1133 20th St NI 
Wash., DC 2003 

Food Society, Living (1983), 5227 Corteen PI, N. Hel 
wood, CA 91607; 1,200. 

Football Assn. U.S. Touch and Fisg (1976), 2705 No 
see Dr., Youngstown, OH 44511; 20, 

twear Industries Assn., Amer. (1869), 1611 N. Kent § 

Anteater: VA 22209; 260. 
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sfereian Policy Assn. (1918), 205 Lexington Ave., N.Y., NY 


co Relations, Council on (1921), 58 E. 68th St, N.Y., 
10021; 2,031. 
Student Affairs, Natl. Assn. for (1 948), 1860 19th 
lash., DC 20009; 5,200. 
Foreign Study, Amer. Institute for (1964), 102 Greenwich 
ive., Greenwich, CT 06830; 300,000. 
Foreign Trade Council, inc, Natl. (1914), 100 E. 42d St. 
LY., NY 10017; 550+ companies. 
Forensic Sciences, Amer. Academy of (1948), 225 S. 
\cademy Bivd., Colorado Springs, CO 80910. 2,500. 
Forest Insti institute, Amer. (1932), 1619 Massachusetts Ave. 
, Wash., DC 20036; 60 companies. 
forest Products ‘Assn., Natl. (1902), 1619 Massachusetts 
ive. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 2,500 companies. 
Products Research Society (1947), 2801 Marshall 
Madison, WI 53705; 3,285. 
sters, mn of Amer. (1900), 5400 Grosvenor La., 
, MD 20814; 21,000 
stry Assn., Amer. (1875), 1319 18th St. NW, Wash., DC 


5,000, 
[Fosiean Or Organization, Intl. (1966), P.O. Box 367, Arlington, 


narydecia Society, Amer. (1896), Golf & Wolf Rds., Des 
laines, IL 60016; 14,2 
4H Nos (1901- 1005), orn Service, U.S. Dept of Agri- 
Wash., DC 20250; 5,800,000. 
iklin D. Roosevelt Philatelic soca (1963), 154 La- 
a Ct., St. Augustine Shores, FL-32086; 
aes Young Americans for (1 360) | Box 1002, Wood- 
re sein: V. 22170; 80,000. 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge (1949), Valley 
ts PA 19481; 9,000. 
reich’s Ataxia Group in America (1969), P.O. Box 
11116, Oakland, CA 94611; 2,100. 
French Institute (1911), '22 E. 60th St, N .Y., NY 10022. 
re Chamber of Commerce ini the U.S. (1896), 
1350 Ave. of the Americas, NY, NY 10019; 2,491. 
Prends Service Committee, Amer. (1 917), 1501 Cherry St., 
Lng ‘ Keene Intl. (1967), 900 E. El Monte, San Gabriel, CA 
10 
Funeral and Memorial Societies, Continental Assn. of 
1963), 2001 S. St. NW, Suite 530, Washington, DC 20009. 





“GASP (Group Against Smokers’ Pollution) (1971), PO. 
3 63 632, lyn Park, MD 20740; 200 chapters: 
blers Anonymous (1957), 1543 W, Olympic, Suite 533, 
og Ang3s, CA 90018: 10,600. 
Game Collectors Assn., American (1985), P.O. Box 1179, 
Sreat Neck, N.Y. 11023; 75. 
_ Garden Club of Amer. (1913), 598 Madison Ave., N.Y., NY 


Garden Clubs, Natl. Council of State (1929), 4401 Magnolia 
Ave., St. Louis, MO 63710; 310,047. 

_ Garden Clubs of America, Men’s (1932), 5560 Merle Hay 
3d,, Johnston, IA 50323; 9,000, 

a jance Manufacturers Assn. (1935), 1901 N. Ft. 
Ay ington, VA 22209; 240 companies. 

& Assn, ‘Amer. (1918), 1515 Wilson Bivd., Arlington, VA 


 Agacera Union (1973), P.O. Box 62123, San Diego, 
“ter sok ty Natl. (197), 80 Fifth Ave., Suite 1601, N.Y., 
y 10014: 1 
mina Society, Natl. (1903), 4527 17th St. N., Aring- 
en, \ VA 22207-2363; 7, 

arte het Assn., Amer. (1903), 818 18th St. NW, Wash., DC 
gr Assn. of Amer. (1904), 1710 16th St. NW, 

Wash. DC 20008; 5,500. 
Nati. Counc for (1915), Western 


Geographic ic Education, 
linois Univ., Macomb, IL $1 455; a 200. 
- Geographic § Society, Natt. (1 


ey 


0 in AY 018,708 Bsr! Bronx Ci 
. , Bronx Communi 
College, 120 E.181st St, Bronx, ss 


100. 
peogce Institute, Amer. 1948 Ss 4220 St., Alexan- 
as 302; 17 societies. Sein spi 
(1988), 3300 Penrose PIl., 


Society of America 
PO. Box 840 Box 9140, Scala CO 80301; 13,38 
ord Engineering 11969), P.O. Box 1068, 
baer TN yet 


ists, P igan ok Purciaahs 1917), 1444 s. 
fee Wise, OK 74 OK 74119; 43,933. nA } 





cet mere ( ase 186 ith Awe. Suite : 


Geophysicists, Society of Exploration (1930), P.O. Box 


* 3098, Tulsa, OK 74101; 18,000. 


George S. Patton, Jr. Historical Society (1970), 11307 Vela 
Dr., San Diego, CA 92126. 

Geriatrics Society, Amer. (1942), 10 Columbus Circle, N.Y., 
NY 10019; 5,000. 

vara Intl. (1899), 2900 Lebanon Ad., Nashville, TN 
37214; 86,195. 

Gifted Children, Amer. Assn. for (1946), 15 Gramercy Park, 
N.Y., NY 10016. 

Gifted Children, Natl, oon for (1954), 5100 N. Edgewood 
Dr., St. Paul, MN 55112; 5,000. 

Girls Clubs of America (1945), 205 Lexington Ave., N.Y., NY 
10016; 240 centers. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. (1912), 830 Third Ave., N.Y., NY 
10022; 2,888,000. 

Gladiolus Council, No, Amer. (1945), 9338 Manzanita Dr., 
Sun City, AZ 85373; 1,350. 

‘Goat Assn., pean Dairy (1904),.209 W. Main St. Spin- 
dale, NC 28160; 18,500. 

Gold Star Mothers, Amer. (1928), 2128 Leroy Pl. NW, 
Wash., DC 20008; 5,7: 

Golf ‘Association, US. (1894), Golf House, Far Hills, NJ 
07931; 5,400 clubs. 

Goose Island Bird & Girl Watching Society (1960), 301 
Arthur Ave., Park Ridge, iL 60068; 947, 

Gospel Music Assn. (1964), 38 Music Square W., Nashville, 
TN 37203; 3,000. 

Government Finance Officers Assn. (1906), 180 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Suite 800, Chicago, IL 60601; 9,207. 

Government Funding of Social Services, Greater Wash. 
Organizations for (1981), 6612 Virginia View. Ct. NW, Wash., 
DC 20816; 23 organizations. 

Governmental Research Assn. (1914), One Federal St, 
Boston, MA 02110; 275. 

Graduate Schools in the U.S., Council of (1961), One Du- 
pont Circle NW, Wash., DC 20036; 365 institutions. 

Grandmother Clubs of America, Natl. Federation of 
(1938), 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 60601; 14,000. 

a Natl. (1867), 1616 H St. NW, Wash., DC 20006. 

on hic Artists, Society of Amer. (1915), $2 Union Sq., 
ae es NY 10003; 250. 

Graphic Arts, Amer. institute of (1914), 1059 Third Ave., 
N.Y, M4 o0et 2,200. 

Gray Panthers (1970), $700 Chestnut, Phila, PA 19103; 
70,000. 

Greek-Amer. War Veterans in fener ies Natl, Legion of ~ 
(1988), 739 W. 186th St., N.Y., NY 10033; 1 

Green Mountain Club, The (1910), 4a ‘State St., Box 889, , 
Montpelier, VT 05602; 4,200. 

Grocers, Nati. Assn. of (1893), 1825 Samuel Morse Dr., 
Reston, VA 22090. 

Grocery Manufacturers of alti (1908), 1010 Wisconsin 
Ave., Wash., DC 20007; 130 compani 

Guide Dog Foundation for the ‘Blind {1946), 371 Jericho 
Tpke., Smithtown, NY 11787; 2 

Gyro Intl. (1912), 1096 ieee Ave., Painesville, On 44077. 


IAS ona a Immigrant Aid Society) (1880), 200 Park 
Ave. S, N.Y., NY 10003; 12,000. 

Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of America 
(1912), 50 W. 58th St., N.Y., NY 10019; 370,000. 

Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Assn., Natl. (1921), 
3510 Olive St., St. ae MO 63103; 50,406. 

Handball Assn., U.S. (1951), 930 N. Benton Ave., Tucson, AZ 


eons 
Handgun, Intl. Metallic Silhouette Assn. (1976), Box 1609, 

1409 Benton, Idaho Falls, ID 83401. 

Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 W. 14th St, 
N.Y., NY 10011; 650. 

Handicapped, Natl. Assn. of the Physically (1958), 76 Elm 
St, London, OH 43140; 650. 

Heng Gliding Assn., U.S. (1971), P.O. Box 66306, Los An- 
geles, 

Health Council, Nati. (1920), 70 W. 40th St. N.Y., NY 10018. 
Health Insurance Assn. of America (1956), 1850 K St. NW, 
Wash., DC 20006; 335 companies. : 
Health Insurance Institute qi 956), 1850 K St. NW, Wash., 

DC; 325 ey: 
Health, P sical Education, Recreation and Dance, Amer. 
Alliance Bay (188s), 1900 Association Dr., Reston, VA 22091. 
Hearing Aid Society, Natl. (1951), 20361 Middlebelt Rd., Li- 


Lito Mi 46182; 3600 oon 
Action, Natl Assn. for (1919), 10801 


Speech 
Rockall He Bikes pies MD 2085; 


Amer, (1924), 7620 Greenville Ave., Dallas T™X 
75231; 144,000. 
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wea T8000 Mended (1955), 7320 Greenville Ave., Dallas TX 
Heating, A erating & Air Conditioning Engineers, 
Amer, Soc. of (1894), 1791 Fie Circle NE, Atlanta, GA 30329, 
Helicopter Nass Int, did 1110 Vermont Ave, NW, 
Wash., DC 20005; 840 companies. 


Helicopter Society, Amer. (1948), 217 N. Washington St., 
Alexandria VA 22314; 6,600, 
Hemispheric en Counell on (1975), 1612 20th St. NW, 
Wash., DC 20009; 2! 
High School poy Natl. Heep aercitt of State (1920), 
11724 Plaza Circle, Kansas rel 195; 51. 
High Twelve wives (1921), 3863 Lindell Bivd,, Suite 260, 
St. Louis, MO 63108; 
Historians, O aidaion ‘of Amer. (1907), 112 N. Bryan St., 
Bloomington, IN 47401; 12,000. 
Historical Assn., Amer. (1884), 400 A St. SE, Wash., DC 
20003; 15,500. 
Historic Preservation, Nati. Trust for (1949), 1785 Massa- 
gaaere Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 140,000, 
eed Assn. of the US. Amateur (1087), 2997 Broad- 
moor evi ley Rd,, Colorado Springs, CO 80906; 200,000, 
Holy Cross of Jerusalem, Order of (1965), 853 Seventh 
_ Ave., NLY,, NY 10019; 2,019. 
Home Builders, Natl, Assn. of (1942), 15th & M Sts, NW, 
Wash., DC 20006; 104,000 4- firms. 
Home Economics Assn., Amer. 1909), 2010 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20020; 3 
Homemakers of America, Future (i948), 1910 Association 
Dr., Reston, VA 22091. 
Homemakers Councll, Natl, Extension (1936), Route 2, Box 
3070, Vale, OR 97916; 500,000, 
PP wid Alger Soc. (1961), 4907 Allison Dr., Lansing, MI 
Horse Protection Assn., Amer. (1966), 1902 T St. NW, 
Wash., DC 20009; 15,000, 
Horse Show Assn. of America Ltd., Natl. (1883), One Penn 
Plaza, Am, 4501, N.Y., NY 10001. 
Horse Shows Assn. Amer, (191 7), 698 Madison Ave., N.Y., 
NY 10022; 25,000. 
Hospital Association, Amer, (1899), 840 N, Lake Shore Dr,, 
Chicago, IL 60611; 4 
Hospital Public Relations, gh Society for (1965), 840 N. 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, IL 60611; 2 
Hotel & Mote! Assn., Amer. (1910), 888 Seventh Ave., N.Y,, 
NY 10019; 8,200 hotels % motels 
Hot Rod Assn., Natl, (1 951), 10639 Riverside Dr,, N. Holly- 
wood, CA 91602; 40,000. 
Humane Society of the U.S. (1954), 2100 L St. NW, Wash., 
DC 20037; 200, 
Humanics Foundation, Amer. (1948), 4601 Madison Ave., 
Kansas City, MO 64112; 2,000, 
Humanities, Nati, Endowment for the (1965), 806 15th St. 
NW, Wash,, DC 20506, 


Human Rights and Social Justice, Americans for (1977), 
P. Py Box 6258, Ae Worth, TX 76115; 3,400, 
Me ts tt y, Intl. Assn, for (1974), 219 McArthur Hall, 
P.O. Box 248266, Coral Gables, FL 33124; 2,500. 


iceland Veterans (1950), 2101 Walnut St., Phila., PA 19103, 
Idaho, U.S.S.(BB-42) Assn. (1957), P.O, Box 11247, San 
pes , CA 92111; 1,000, 
tification, Intl. Asan. for (1915), P.O, Box 90259, Co- 
Pe sc 29290; 2,50! 
INustrators, Society ‘of (1901), 128 E, 63 St, N.Y., NY 


10021; 920. 
indian Rights Assn. (1862), 1505’Race St., Phila., PA 19102, 
Industrial Demo League for (1905), 275 Seventh 


wee N.Y., NY 10001; 1 
industrial Engineers, Amer. bebe of (1948), 25 Technol- 
Ps Park, Noroross, GA 30092; 
Industrial Health Fourdaton (19365, 34 Penn Circle West, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15206; peda. 
00, for aes 1655 N, Ft. Myer 


Industrial Security, Am 
Dr., Sulte 1200, priate VA 22209) 

information, Freedom of, Center 4 308}, P.O, Box 858, Co- 
lumnbia, MO 65205. 

Information and Image Mana: ment, Assn. for (1942), 
1100 Wayne Ave., hein ring, MD 20910; 8,000, 

Information Ind Aan, (1068 968), 316 Pennsylvania Avo. 
SE, Suite 502, Washe' iC 20003 "980 00 

Information Man Associated (1978), 1776 E, Joltor- 
son St, Rockville, MD 2 

Insurance Assn., Amer. i984, 85 John St, N.Y., NY 10098; 
174 companios. 


Insurance Seminars, Intl, (1964), P.O. Box J, University, AL 
35486; 5,000, 


‘Intelligence Officers, Assn, of Former (1975), 6723 Whittier 
Wlereohose to athe het hecek of (1940), 1 

inte a a ssn. A 
Rane aes ene men MO 64105; nt Sa 140 i < 

interior ners, Amer. Society of (1975), 1 road 
way, N.Y., NY 16018; 2 23,000. 

Inventors, Amer. ark of (1975), 6562 E. Curtis Ra, 
Bridgeport, MI 48722; 3,961 

investors, Natl, Assn. of (1951), 1515 , Eleven Milo Rd, 
Royal Oak, Mi 48067; 110,000. 

Investment Clubs, Natl. Assn. of (1951), 1515 E. Eleven 
Mile Rd.; Royal Oak, MI 48067; 65,000. 

Irish-American Cultural inst, (1962), 683 Osceola Ave., St 
Paul, MN 55105; 79,700. 

ron Castings Society (1897), 456 State St., Des Plaines, IL 
60016; pAb Te yA 

lron and Steel Engineers, Assn, of (1907), Three wa 
Genter, Suite 2350, Piftsburgh PA 18222; 11,856, 

Iron and Steel Institute, Amer. (1908), 1000 16th St 
Wash,, DC 20036; 1 ot 

Itallan Historical of America (1949), 111 Columbia 
Heights, Bklyn., NY 11201; 2,477. 

taly-America Chamber of Commerce (1887), 350 Fifth 
Ave,, NY., NY 10118; 650, 

Izaak Walton League of America, The (1922), 1701 Ft 
Myer Dr., Arlington, VA 22209; 50,000. ; 


JAPOS St Group (1974), 154 Laguna Ct., St. Aupieti 
Shores, FL B2084 76 

Jamestowne SSorety (1936), P.O. Box 14523, Ri 
VA 23221; 2,430, 

Jane Austen Society of N. Amer. (1979), P.O. Box oe 
Wayne, PA 19087; 1,750, 

on nese Amer, Citizens henre (1929), 1765 Sutter 

rancisco, CA 94115; 30,000, 
pen intioog U.S. Nee Law, 21st St,, Tulsa, OK 74104, 
Jewish are United (1939), 1290 Ave. of the Ame 


2" devin Center Workers, Assn, of (1918), 15 E. 26th st 
1GOee anno Committee, Amer. (1906), 165 E, 56th St, N.Y., NY 

Jewish Congress, Amer. (1918), 15 E. 84th St., N.Y., NY 
10026; 50,000, 

Jewish Federations, Council of (1932), 575 Lexington Ave. 
N.Y., NY 10022; 200 agencies. 

Jewish Historical , Amer, (1892), 2 Thornton Rd. 
Waltham, MA 02154; 3,750. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. (1896), 1811 R St. NW 
Wash., DC 20009; 100,000. 
onwian Welfare Bd, Natl. (1917), 15 E. 26th St, N.Y., m0 

Jewish Were ayo Natl. Council of (1893), 15 E. 26th St, NY. 
NY 10010; 

Job's Baupivers, eae Order of (1921), 119 S. 19th St. 
fm, 402, Omaha, NE 68 ,000. 

Jockey Club (1894), 380" Madison Ave., N.Y., NY 10017; 90, 
aoreianben Assn., Natl. (1968), 2420 K St Nw, Wash., 
John Birch ‘Society (1958), 395 Concord Ave., Belmont; Me 


02178; 50,000 

Joseph Diseases , Intl. (1977), P.O. Box 2560 
peda CA 94550; hichg s , iow 

, Society of Professiona oe 
( 908), 840 N, Lake Shore Dr., Suite 801 
journalists and Authors, Amer, Society of. ti "i501 

Tala Suite 1907, N.Y., NY 10036; 715, 
Pore a Couneil for (1943), 298 Fifth ele NY, Ny 

Judicature Society, Amer. (1913), 25 E. Washington, Chi 
ago, IL 60602; 30,00 
ete Assn., Inti, (1947), 203 Crosby Ave., Kenmore, NY 
Sinan Achievement (1919), 550 Summer St,, Stamford, C1 


Junior Auxillaries, Natl, yo ot (1941), 255 S, Poplar, P.O 
Box 1873, Greenville, MSs bagi Mathy 
Assn, of Community and (1920) 


a ea aha of ¢ 2 » 825 Third Ave, ” 


“N.Y, NY 10 


Kenne! Club, Amer. (1884), 51 Madison Ave, N.Y. NY 
10010; 438 
Kiwanis Intl. (1915), 3636 Woodview, ea IN 40268. 


ee , 





= "ot ded Knights of oe pana (1882), One Columbus Plaza, New 


set i fy Grand Encampment (1816), 14 E. 
Jagr Bid Su Sue 1700,6 1700 , IL 60604; 340,000. 
i. Soc. for iy 966), 3764 “ia 
Ave., Los Poy axoeyay Cn 90084: 2,000,000. 


Federation of and Congress of Industrial 
ony 89s (4986), 86/6 Miieapolis, Frankl 
League 1 : Klin 

5 eorst 30 50,000. 
Mol eS '3W. pled St., N.Y., NY 10019; 400. > 
Amer. ey of (1899), 1733 Con- 
Ave., NW Wash., Wash BO 2000 


; , Amer. Society ‘of it eee 2223 Massachusetts 
. NW, Wash., OC 20008; 4,000. 
Enforcement Officers Assn., Amer. (1966), 1000 Con- 
it Ave. NW, Suite 9, Wash., DC 20036; 50,000. 
lat Assn. of (1 904), 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Oticago, IL 60604 


Law and Social sotey, Center for (1969), 1751 N St. NW, 


Wash., OC 20036. 
_Learned Societies, Amer. Council of (1919), 228 E. 45th 

St, NY., NY 10017; oad aocaties 

Nsores League of (1975); P.O. Box 89,.Naw Milford, 


6; 500. 
ee Intl. (1975), 3601 SW 29th St, Topeka, KS 
al Administrators, Assn. of (1971), 1800 Pickwick Ave., 
w, IL. 60025; 3,000. 
ae of "Val Valor < of the U.S.A. (1890), 548 Bellemeade, 
“Leif” 


sent Boson waciaty (1962), Box 301, Chicago, IL 
Missions, Amer, (1906), One Broadway, Elmwood 





Me 


aay Academic Union (1979), P.O. Box 82123, 
San Diego, ba 92138; 3,500. 
Leukemia Society of America (1949), 733 Third Ave., N-Y., 


NY 10017. 


Lewis Carroll of N. America (1974), 617 Rockford 
Rd, Silver Spring, Sm 20002: 300. Yee 
pjhiberty. Lobby (1955), 300 Independence Ave. SE, Wash., 


sures Assn, Special (1909), 235 Park Ave. So., N.Y., NY 
east Amer. (1876), 50 E. Huron St, Chicago, IL 


Assn., Medical (1898), 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


11; 5,100. 
ae and Laheligrets Assns., coer al ts Nati. (1942), 
ve., Havertord, PA 1904 
ite, Americans ‘United for (1971), 343. & ‘Dearbom, Chi- 


Insurance, Amer. Council of (1976), 1850 K St. NW, 
a DC 20006; 570 firms. 
gu Office tena conpuss — (1924), 100 Colony Sq., At- 


lanta, GA 90961; 7 
Underwriters, er, Soc, of Certified (1929), 270 Bryn 
Mae Av. Syn Manin Pe PA | 19010; 28,000. 
inderwriters, Natl. Assn. of (1890), 1922 F St. NW, 
OC 20008 120,000. 
Than-Air Society (1952), 1800 Triplett Bivd., Akron, 


Lions Clube Intl, Assn. of (1917), 300 22d St., Oak Brook, 
ee 1,332,000. 
Literacy’ Volunteers of America (1962), 404 Oak St., Syra- 







Little League i Baseball (1939), P.O. Box 3485, Williamsport, 
17701; 15,640 oe 3 

. People of America (1957), Box 633, San Bruno, CA 
‘ itondcn Club (1975), P.O. Box 4527, Topeka, KS 


opeka, KS 68604. 
» Lung Assn., Amer. 1908), 1740 Broadway, XLV, NY 10019. 
“ A Teak Gta Taco hahaa Ge Pheer 







Publishers Assn. (1919), 575 Lexington Ave., 
ang, Brother 

ch Narre edad ce dl ll 28 N. Main St, Ken- 
"ad of Amer. (1902), 325 Maple St., Lynn, 


Natl. (1971), Rush Univ., 1725 W. Har- 


St., cage IL 60612; 1,400 
Watchers, Inc. (87), ee Sunset, L.A., CA 90046, 


Associations and Societies 
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Management Assn., Amer. (1923), 135 W. 50th St, N-Y., NY 
10020; 80,000. 
Institute of (1968), 19 W. 44th 


Management Consultants, 
St, N-Y., NY 10036; 1,500. 

Management Firms, Assn. of (1929), 230 Park 
Ave., N.Y., NY 10169; 57 firms. 

Manufacturers, Natl. Assn. of (1897), 1776 F St NW, 
Wash., DC 20006; 13,000 companies. 

Manufacturers’ its Nati. Assn. (1947), P.O. Box 3467, 
Laguna Hills, CA 92654; 8,500. 

March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation (1938), 1275 
Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, NY 10605. 

Marijuana Laws, Natl Organization for the Reform of 
(NORML) (1970), 2001 S St, #640, Wash., DC 20009; 8,000. 

Corps League (1937), 956 N. Monroe St, Arlington, 


Nati. (1904), 401 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60611; 760 companies. 

Marine Surveyors, Natl. Assn. of (1960), 86 Windsor Gate 
Dr., N. ges NY 11040; 404. 

Marine ‘echnology Society (1963), 2000 Florida Ave. NW, 
#500, Wash DC 20009; 3,000. 

Marketing Assn., Amer. (1937), 250 S. Wacker Or., Chicago, 
IL 60606; 40,105. 

Masonic Relief Assn. of U.S. and Canada (1885), $2613 
Seidel Dr., Burlington, WS 53105; 14,700. 

Masonic Assn. of the U.S. (1919), 8120 Fenton St, 
Silver Spring, MD 20910; 43 Grand Lodges. 

Masons, Ancient and A Scottish Rite, Southern 
Jurisdiction, Supreme C (1801), 1788 16th St NW, 
Wash., DC 20009; 641,785. 

Masons, Supreme Council 33°, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, Northern Masonic Jurisdiction (1819), $3 Mar- 
rett Rd., Lexington, MA 02173; 475,885. 

Masons, Royal Arch, General Grand Chapter (1797), 1084 
New Circle Rd. NE, Lexington, KY 40505; $36,280. : 

Mathematical Assn. of America (1915), 1225 Connecticut 
Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 18,500. 

Mathematical Society, Amer. (1888), P.O. Box 6248, Provi- 
dence, R! 02940; a. 500. 

institute of (1935), 3401 Invest- 


Mathematical Statisti 
ment Bivd., 6, Hayward, Ga'94345 

Mathematics, Society for In dustrial and Applied (1952), 
117 S. 17th St, Pri. ee 5,500. 


Mayflower lants, General Society of (1897), 4 
Winslow St.,  eameatt ky MA psi 21,000, 
Mayors, U.S. Conference of (1932), 1620 Eye St NW, 
Wash., DC 20006; 840 cities. 
t 


Mechanica ineers, Amer. Society of (1880), 345 E. 
47th St, N.Y., NY Sporn, 114,922. : : 
nctlectian 


ics, Amer, Academy of (1969), oe: of Civil Engi- 
, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, IL 60201; 1 

mem hanics, State Council of VA Jr. Order of Amer. (1853), ~ 
170 Railway Rd., Grafton, VA; 1,200, 
,_ Medical Assn., Amer, (1847), 535 N. Dearbom St., Chicago, 
pote, v3.00 Natl. (1895), 1012 Tenth St. NW, Wash., DC 

Medical Reco! whe ie (1928), 875 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60611; 25,000 

Medical Technicians, ‘Natl. Assn. of Emergency (1975), 
621 Main St, Waltham, MA 02154; 12,000. 

Medieval ‘Academy of America (1925), 1430 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, MA 02138; Aa. 
Medical Technol Amer. College of (1942), 5608 


Lane, Raytown, MO 64133; 368. 
Society, The (1982), 439 W. 50th St., N.Y., NY 10019. 
Mensa, Amer. (1960), 1701 W. 3d St., Brooklyn, NY 11223. 
Mental Health Assn., Natl. (1909), 1021 Prince St. Alexan- 


dria, VA 22314; 1 min. 

Mental Health Program Directors, Natl. Assn. of State 
(1963), 1001 3d St. SW, Wash., DC 20024; 54. 

Merchant Marine Library Assn., Amer. (1921), One World 
Trade Center, Suite 2601,.N.Y., NY 10048; 1,100. 

Merchant Marine Veterans, A Amer, (1 984), 905 Cape Coral 
Pkwy., Cape Coral, FL 33904; 895. 

Merchant Marine Veterans of Ww, U.S. (1944), 1712 Har- 
bor Way, Seal Beach, CA 90740; 6,742. 

Merchants Assn., Natl. Retail (1911), 100 W. 3tst St, NY, 
NY 10001; 45,000. 

ishers, Natl. Assn. of (1955), 111 ©. Wacker Dr., 


Metal Fin 
eee as 1,086. a} ‘ 

Metal Amer. Powder (1959), 105 College Rd. 
East, Prnceron, NJ 08540; 2,300. 

Metal Powder Industries rapes (1946), 105 College 
Rd. East, Shes alt NJ 08540; 260 

Metals, Amer. Society for (1913), N Metals Park, OH 44073. 


* 
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etna rd oi Amer. (1919), 45 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, MA 02108; 1 

Metric Assn., ry i. q 916), 10245 Andaso! Ave., Northridge, 
CA $1325; 3,500 

Microbiology, Amer. Society for (1899), 1913 Eye St. NW, 
Wash, DC 20006; 00, 

Micrographics Assn, on (1942), 8719 Colesville Rd., Sil- 
ver Spring, MD 20910; 9,000. 

Mideast cdacational and Training Services, America-, 
(1951), 1717 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U.S.A. (1865), 
1805 Pine St., Phila., PA 19103; 1,200, 

Military Order of the Purple Heart of the USA (1932), 
5413-B Backlick Rd., Springfield, VA 22151; 15,000, 

Military Order of the World Wars (1 920), 435.N. Lee St. 
Alexandria, VA 22314; 17,000+. 

Mining and Metallurgical Pa of America (1908), 275 
Madison Ave., N.Y., NY 10016; 295. 

Ministerial Assn., eves {1828), 2210 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 
582, Santa Monica, CA 90. 

Model Railroad relay Natl (1935), 4121 Cromwell Rd., 
Chattanooga, TN 37421; 25, 000. 

Modern Language Assn. of America (1883), 62 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y,, NY 10011; 26,000, 

Modern Language Teachers pose Natl. Federation of 
(1916), Gannon Univ,, Erie, PA 1654 

Ses Loyal Order’ of (1888), Mooseheart, IL 60539; 
1,3 

Mothers, American (1933), 301 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10022. 

Mothers-in-Law Club Intl. (1970), 420 Adelberg Ln., Cedar- 
hurst, NY 11516; 5,000, 

Mothers of Twins Clubs, Natl. Srganiaen of (1960), 
5402 Amberwood Ln., Rockville, MD 20853; 8,0: 

Motion Picture Arts-& Sciences, peel of (1927), 8949 
Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211; 4,500. 

Motion Pictures, Natl. Board a ioe of (1909), P.O. Box 
589, Lenox Hill Sta., N.Y., NY 1002 

Motion Picture & Television Eagiecrs Society of (1916), 
862 Scarsdale Ave., Scarsdale, NY 10583; 9,604. 

Motor Vehicle Administrators, Amer. Assn. of (1933), 
1201 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 2,000. 

Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Assn. ssi eon 300 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Ml 48202; 10 compani 

Motorcyclist Assn., Amer. (1924), ey (eohegavew! Wester- 
ville, OH 43081; 133 000. 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, Natl. (1946), 205 E. 42d St, 
N.Y., NY 10017; 321,000. 

Municipal Finance Officers Assn. (1906), 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Suite 800, Chicago, IL 60601. 

scttunicipal League, Nail. (1894), 55 W. 44th St. N.Y., NY 
Seppe. Dystrophy Assn. (1950), 810 Seventh Ave., N.Y., 

Museums, Amer. Assn. of (1906), 1055 Thomas Jefferson 
St. NW, Wash,, DC 20007; 8,900. 

Music Center, Amer. (1940), 250 W. 54th St, N.Y. NY 
10019; 1,200. 

Music’ pa tage be! Amer. (1947), 1000 Skokie Bivd., Wil- 
mette, IL 60091; 4! 

Music Council, ONatl (1940), 10 Columbus Circle, N.Y., NY 
10019; 50-4 organizations. 

Music Educators Natl. Conference (1907), 1902 Associa- 
tion Dr., Reston, VA 22090; 55,000. 

Musicians, Amer. Federation of (1896), 1500 Broadway, 
N.Y., NY 10036; 330,000. 

Musicological Society, Amer. (1934), 201 S. 34th St., Phila., 
PA 19104, 3,5 
NY toot Publishers’ Assn., Natl. (1917), 205 E. 42nd St. N.Y., 

10017; 

Music Scholarship Assn, Amer. (1 956), 1826 Carew Tower, 

Cincinnati, OH 45202; 2 


Music Teachers Nati, om (1876), 2113 Carew Tower, Cin-’ 


cinnati, OH 45202; 23,000. 
Muzzie Loading Rifle Assn., Natl. (1933), P.O. Box 67, 
Friendship, IN 47021; 26, weg: 


NAACP (Natl. Assn. for the Chia oe a Colored 
People) (1909), 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, NY 1 

one Assn,, Amer, (1953), 7 E. 14th St, N. Ye iy 10003; 

Narcolepsy and Cataplexy Foundation of Amer. (1975), 
1410 York Ave., Suite 2D, N.Y. NY 10021; 3,982, 

Narcolepsy Assoc., Amer. (1975), 1139 Bush St.,, Suite D, 
San Carlos, CA 94070; 3,000. 

National Guard Assn, of the we (1878, One Massa- 
chusetts Ave: NW, Wash., DC 20001; 54,000. 

Nationalities Service, ‘Amer. Council for (1979), 20 W. 40th 
St., N.Y., NY 10018; 34 agencies. 


Associations and Societies ; ; 


Alexandria, VA 22203; 7 
- MD 21402; 90,000. 


NY 10019; 20, 



















Naturalists, Assn. of Interpretive (1961), 6700 Needwood 
Rd., Derwood, MD 20855; 1,200. 

Natural Science for Youth Paar ae (1961), 763 Silvers) 
mine Rd., New Canaan, CT 06840; 400. 

Nature Conservancy (1951), 1800 N. Kent St, Arlington, VA 
22209; 245,000. 

Navajo Code Talkers Assn. (al hee Red Rock State Park; 
P. O. Box 328, Church Rock, NM 87311; 90. 

“Naval Architects & Marine Engineers, Society of (1 893); 
One World Trade Genter, Suite 1369, N.Y., NY 10048; 13,487. 

Naval Engineers, il Society of (1888), 1452 Duke Sty 


Naval Institute, U.S. ‘ 873), U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis 


Naval Reserve Assn. (1954), 110 N. Royal St, Suite am 
Alexandria, VA 22314; 23,000. 

Navigation, institute of qa 945), 815 15th St. NW, Sulte 832, 
Wash., DC 20005; 2,500, 

Navy Club of the - SA. po sia (1941), 418 W. Pontiac’ 
St., Ft. Wayne, IN 46807; 

Navy League of the rt s 14902); 2300 Wilson Blvd, Arting: 
ton, VA 22201; 49,675. 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 1342 E. Lincoln Hwy.) 
Langhorne, PA.19047; 150,000. 

Negro College Fund, United (1944), 500 E. 62d St, NY) 
NY 10021: 42 institutions. | 

Neurofit ibromatosis ees Natl. (1978), 70 W. “40th 
St, N.Y., NY 10018; 10,000, 

Newspaper Editors, Amer. Society of (1922), P.O. Box! 
17004, Washington, DC 20041; 897. 

Newspaper Promotion Assn., Intl. (1930), 11600 Suntisg 
Valley Dr., Reston, VA 22091; 1,500. 

Newspaper Publishers Assn., Amer. (1 887), 11600 val 
Valley Dr., Reston, VA 22091; 1,400 newspapers. 

Ninety-Nines (intl. Organization of Women Pilots) Se : 
P.O. Box 59965; Will Rogers Airport, Oklahoma City, 

Non-Commissioned Officers Assn. (1960), 10635 keh 
No., San ‘Antonio, TX 78233; 182,000, | 

Northern Cross Society (1 oy Northern Gross Ranch, P.O, ! 
Box 4527, Topeka, KS 66604; 4 | 
er. Society of (1988), 918 16th St. NW, Wash, 


25. 

Nuclear Society, oe ends 555 N. Kensington Ave., le 
Grange Park, IL 60525; 1 

Numismatic Assn., Amer tt 891), 818 N. Cascade Ave., Col. 
orado Springs, CO 80903; 35,000. a 

Numismatic Society, Amer. (1858), Broadway at 155th St, 
N.Y., NY 10032; 2,219. j 

Nurse Education and Service, Natl. Assn. for Practical) 
(1941), 254 W. 31st St, N.Y., NY 10001; 25,000. | 

Nurses’ Assn., Amer. (1896), 2420 Pershing Ra., _ Kansas 
City, MO 64108, q 

Nursing, Amer. Assembly for gst in (1971), Rush Univ, 
600 S. Paulina, Chicago, [L 60617; 1 

Nursing, ane Senne for (1 a2) 10 Columbus Circle, N. % 


Nutrition, nee institute of (1928), 9650 Rockville Pike, 
Bethesda, MD 20814; 2,200. 
| 
ORT Federation, Amer. (Org. for Rehabilitation through, 
Training) (ees) 817 Broadway, N.Y., NY 10014; 20,000. 
Odd Fellows, Sovereign Grand Lodge Independent 
of (1819), 422 N. Trade St., Winston Salem, NC 27101. 
Old Crows, Assn. of (1964), 2300 9th St. S,, Arlington, VA) 
22204; 18,000. 
Olymp! ic Committee, U.S. (1920), 1759 E. Boulder St, Colo: | 
rado Cornge, CO 80909; 60 organizations. 
Optical as of Americe (1976), 1816 Jefferson Pl. NW; 
Wash., DC 20036; 8,828. 
Optimist Intl. tiste), 4494 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, MO 63108, 
Optometric Assn., Amer. (1898), 243 N. Lindbergh Bivd., St! 
Louls, MO 63141; 23,304. 
Oral and Maxillofacial Surgeons, ele Assn. of (4918)! 
211 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IL 60611; 4 
Organists, Amer. Guild of (1896), ats ee Ave., Suite! 
318, N.Y., NY 10017; 21,000. if 
Oriental Society, Amer. (1842), Sa Sterling Memorial Lik) 
brary, Yale Sta., New Haven, CT 06520; 1,600. : 
Ornithologists’ Union, Amer. (1883), c/o National Museum) 
of Natural History, Smithsonian, Wash., DC 20560; 4,500. 
F Seas Assn., Amer. (1897), 242 E. Ohio St, Chicago, | 
Ostomy Assn., ein (1962), 2001 W. Beverly Bivd., Los’ 
Bgl ‘A 90057, i 
utlaw and ee iinony Natt. Assn. for (1974), Univ.) 
of Wyoming, Box 3334, Laramie, WY 82071; 470. 
Overeaters Anonymous (1960), 2190’ W. 190th St, Tor- 
tance, CA 90504; 85,000. 


VL 
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jounter Cos., Natl. Assn. of (1973), 1735 K St. 
, Washington, DC 20006; 500+. 












PTA (Parent-Teacher Assn.), Natl. (1897), 700 N. Rush St,, 
ontological Research Institution (1992), 1259 Tru- 
rg Rd., Ithaca, NY 14850; 7 

Converters Assn. Gee4). 1 tia 15th St. NW, Wash., 


Industry, Technical Assn. Oy the Pulp and (1916), 
Box 105113, Atlanta, GA. 30348; 24,000, 
pel Institute, Amer. (1966), 36 | Madison Ave., N.Y., NY 


6; 170 companies. 
of ee Gell 1041 New Hamp- 


itologists, Amer. Socie 
re St., Box 368, Lawrence, KS 
Without Partners (3958), 10, Woodmont Ave. 
N, Wash. DC 20814; 210,000. 
Zarkinson's Disease Foundation (1957), 650 W. 168th St., 
NY 10032; 40,000. 
lial entarians, Amer, wente of (1958), 124 W. Wash- 
n Bivd. Ft. Wayne, IN 46802; 1,300, 
lamentarians, Natl, Assn. of S80), 3706 Broadway, 
jite 300, Kansas City, MO 64111; 4 
lamentary Law, Intl. Organization of Professionals in 
7 3611 Victoria Ave., L.A., CA 90016; 300, 
as Fa ate Nati. (1904), 4901 N. Ft. Myer Dr., Suite 307, 
ington, 
plogists, Amer Morag of (1976), 9650 Rockville Pike, 


da, MD 208 
rnin for Mote (1967), P.O. 











{ Nat H Ren 
665, Grand Central Sta., N.Y., NY 1016: 
ie: anirite a hd Associates (1958), P.O. Box 205, 
} Ped t ian Tol, Committee for (1979), P.O. Box 283, Phil- 
( Ran Amer. Center (1922), 47 Fifth Ave., N.Y., NY 10003. 
| Pen Women, Natl. heme of Amer. (1897), "1300 17th St. 
A EWash., DC 20036; 6, 
se \vania Society of New York (1899), 80 N. Main St. 
svil PA 18960; 2,1 
nsion Actu pers pe Society of (1966), 1413 K St, 
IN Wash., DC 200 
(philanthropic Educational Organization) Sister- 
d (1869), 3700 Grand Ave., Des Moines, |A 50312; 223,000. 
ersonnel Administration, ‘Amer. Society for (1 948), 606 
Washington St., Alexandria, VA 22314; 33,000. 
ipment Inst. (1951), 3739 E. 31st St, Tulsa, 


logists, Amer. Assn. of (1917), Box 979, 
S. Boulder, Tulsa, OK 74101; 33,000. 
oleurn ‘In: le, Amer. (1919), 7220 L St. NW, Wash,, 


um Landmen, Amer. Assn. of (1955), 2408 Conti- 
tal Lite Bidg,, Fort Worth, TX 76102; 6,200, 

i to, Amer. (1 852), 2215 Constitution Ave. 
N Wash, DC 20037; 


PA 16803; 65 3887. 


8 v: 
bie 





8, 


rae (1886), P.O. Box 8000, State Col- 
Graphics (1975), 1450 Parkchester Rd., 


Ny 10462 7a of (1972), 154 La Ct, St. At 
1 , 154 una Ct, St. jlus- 
ns re se 1 : a 


ical Assn., Amer (1869), 617 Hamilton Hall, Colum- 
Bun ka NY 10027; 2 
cal Assn., Amer. a sey; Univ. of Delaware, New- 


iloso 
rk, DE 19716; G50. 
EPI ilosophical E ae. Intl. Society for (1974), P.O. Box 
lcal Soci ‘Amer, 1743), 104 S. 5th St., Phila, 

A191 106, 650. so — 


nqui 
, Kingsport, TN 376 
2 Photogramm etry, Amer. Soc of (1934), 210 Little Falls 
¢ , Falls Church, VA.22046; ‘anne 
hers of America, Professional (1880), 1090 Ex- 
lay, Des Plaines, IL 60018; 14,000. 
ic Society of ‘Amer. (1934), 2005 Walnut St. 
PA sine 000. 


Physical T Sei sre Amer. (1921), 1111 N. Fairfax St., 
andria, VA 22314; 3 
Amer. Academy of family (1947), 1740 W. 


poy hemes ;MO 6411 ; 57,000. 
cs, Amer. inst. of (1931), 335 E. 45th St, NY., NY 


sata Dsus Society, Amer. (1887), 9650 Rockville Pike, 


\ sake Soc., The Amer. (1908), 3340 Pilot Knob 
5 Paul, MN 55121; 4 
Society ezoy" 75 Court St., Plymouth, MA 02360; 























Pilgrims of the U.S. (1903), 74 Trinity Pl., N.Y., NY 10006; 


,000. 
; Pilot Club intl. (1921), 244 College St., Macon, GA 31213; 

1,000. 

Pioneer Women, The Women’s Labor Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America (1925), 200 Madison Ave., N.Y., NY 10021. 

Planetary Society (1979), 110 S. Euclid Ave., Pasadena, CA 
91109; 110,000. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America (1916), 810. 
Seventh Ave., N.Y., NY 10019; 191 affiliates. 

Planning Assn., Amer.(1917), 1976 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW, Wash., DC 10019; 190 affiliates, 

Plastic modelers Society, Intl. (1965), P.O, Box 480, Den- 
ver, CO 80201; 7,221 

Plastics Industry, Society of (1937), 355 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y., NY 10017; 1,200 companies. 

Platform Assn., Intl, (1831), 2564 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland 
Heights, OH 44106; 5,000. 


Pod Assn., Amer, (1912), 20 Chevy Chase Circle NW, 
Wash., DC 20015; 8,400. 
Poetry Day Committee, Natl. (1947), 1110 N. Venetian Dr., 


Miami, AL 33139; 1 
Poetry Society Ks America (1910), 15 Gramercy Park; N.Y., 
NY 10003; 1,4 
Poets, Pal of Amer. (1934), 177 E. 87th St, N.Y. NY 
10128; 3,000+., 
Polar, Society, one (1934), 98-20 62d Dr., Apt. 7H, Rego 
Park, NY 11374; 2,14 
Police, Amer. Pedoration of (1966), 1100 NE 125 St, N. Mi- 
ami, FL. 33161; 47,000. 
Police, intithale corde by Chiefs of (1893), 13 Firstfield Rd., 
Galthersburg, MD 20878; 13,600. 
Police Reserve Officers Assn., Natl, (1967), 609 W. Main 
St, Louisville, KY 40202; 11,000. 
Polish Army Veterans Assn. of America (1921), 19 Irving 
Pl., N.Y., NY 10003; 9,762. 
Polish Cultural Society of America (1940), 41 John St, 
N.Y., NY 10038; 101,921. 
Polish Legion of American Veterans (1921), 3024 N. Lara- 
mie Ave., Chicago, IL 60641; 13,000. 
Political Items Collectors, Amer. (1945), P.O. Box 340339, 
San Antonio, TX 78234. 
Political pore: @ Academy of (1880), 2852 Broadway, 
N.Y., NY 10025; 
Political eclance yet ore (1903), 1527 New Hampshire 
Ave. NW, Wash,, DC 20036; 12,500. 
Political & Social Science, Amer. Academy of (1889), 3937 
Chestnut St., Phila., PA 19104; 4,900, 
Pollution Control, Internati. Assn. for (1970), 1625 Eye St. 
NW, Wash. DC 20006; 500. 
Polo Assn., U.S. (1880), 1301 W. 22d St, Oak Brook, JL 
60521; 2,400. 
Popu ulation Assn. of America (1931), 806 15th St NW, 
Wash., DC 20005; 2,600. 
Portuguese Continental Union ant the U.S.A. (1925), 899 
Boylston St., Boston, MA 02115; 8,1 
ostmasters of the U.S., Natl. es of (1898), 4212 King 
St. Arlington, VA 22302; 43,1 600. 
Postmasters of the U. S., Natl. League of (1904), 1023 N. 
Royal St., Alexandria, VA 22314-1569; 21,000. 
oultry Science Assn. (1908), 309 W. Clark, Champaign, IL 
61820; 1,900. 
Power Boat Assn., Amer. (1903), 17640 E. Nine Mile Rd., E. 
Detrolt, Ml 48021; 4,500. 
Precance! Collectors, Natl. Assn. of (1950), 5121 Park 
Blvd., Wildwood, NJ 08260; 8,500. 
Press, Associated (1848), 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., NY 
10020; 1,365 newspapers & 3,600 broadcast stations. 
Press Club, Natl. (1908), Natl Press Bidg,, Wash., DC 
20045; 4,104. 
Press Intl., United (1907), 1400 | St. NW, Wash. DC 20005. 
and Radio Ciub (1948), P.O, Box 7023, Montgomery, 
AL 36107; 717. 
Press Women, Natl. Eeceraticn of (1937), 1105 Main St, 
Blue Rls MD 64015; 5,000. 
a industries of America (1887), 1730 N. Lynn St, 
Arlington, VA 22209; 12,000 companies, 
Procrastinators’. Club of America (1956), 1111 Broad- 
Locust Bidg., Phila,, PA 19102; 4, 
r Club of the U.S. (ie 227), 1030 15th St, NW, Suite 
430, Wash., "OC 20005; 17,000, 
oon chiatric Assn., Amer. (1844), 1400 K St. NW, Wash., DC 


Psychical Research, Amer. Society for (1885), 5 W. 73d 
St. NLY., NY 10023; 2,200, 
reece ic Assn, Amer. (1911), One E. 57th St, N.Y., 
Ps chological are Foose 1892), 1200 17th St. NW, 
Wash. DG 20038; 60,000 as 
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Psychological Assn. for Psychoanalysis, Natl. (1948), 150 
W. 13th St., N.Y., NY 10011; 290. 

Psychological Minorities, Society for the Aid of (1953), 
ee Hampton St., Elmhurst, NY 11373; 528. 

sychotherap' an Aimer. Group q 942), 1995 Broad- 

wae :Y., NY 10023; 3 

Public Health ae eee. (1972), 1015 15th St. NW, 
Wash., DC 20005; 30,000. 

Public Relations Soc. of Amer. (1947), 845 Third Ave., N.Y., 
NY 10022, 

Publishers, Assn. of Amer. (1970), One Park Ave., N.Y., NY 
40016; 330 publishing houses. 

Puppeteers of Amer. (1937), 5 Cricklewood Path, Pasadena, 
CA 91107; 2,100. 


Quality Control, Amer. et for (1 946), 230 W. Wells St., 
Milwaukee, WI 53203; 43,000 

Quota Internati. (1919), 1828 L St. NW, Suite 908, Wash., 
DC 20036. 


Pore shirts Alliance of America (1944), 156 Sth Ave., N.Y., 
10 
alas Assembly (1900), 3080 Broadway, N.Y., NY 

Rabbis, Central con of Amer. (1889), 21 E. 40th St., 
N.Y., NY 10016; 1,410. 

Radio, The Natl. Assn. of Business and Educational 
(1965), 1330 New Hampshire Ave. NW, Suite 122, Wash., DC 
20036; 10,000. 

Radio Clubs, Assn. of N. American (1964), 1500 Bunbury 
Dr., Whittier, CA 90601; 18 organizations, 

Radio Union, Intl. Amateur (1925), P.O. Box AAA, Newing- 
ton, CT 06111; 121 societies. 

Radio and TV Society, Intl. (1939), 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y., 
NY 10170; 1,800. 

Radio Relay League, Amer. (1914), 225 Main St., Newing- 
ton, CT 06111; 150,000+. 

Railroad Passengers, Natl. Assn. of (1967), 417 New Jer- 
sey Ave. SE, Wash., DC 20003; 11,500. 

Railroads, Assn. of Amer. (1934), 1920 L St. NW, Wash., 
DC 20036; 450, 

Raliway tela oct Natl. (1935), P.O. Box 58153, 
Phila., PA 19102; 

Railway Battal Inatitute pene: 700 N. Fairfax St., Alex- 
andria, VA 22314; 152 companies. 

Range Management, Society ‘for (1948), 2760 W. 5th Ave., 
Denver, CO 80204; 5 

Rape, palin Higares Against (1974), P.O. Box 21033, 
Wash., OC 2000: 

Real Estate ‘Appraisers, Natl. Assn. of (1967), 853 Broad- 
way, N.Y., NY 10003; 1,000. 

Real Estate Investment Trusts, Natl. Assn. of (1961), 1101 
17th St. NW, Wash., DC 20036; 300 associates. 

Rebekah ‘Assemblies, Intl, Assn. of (1916), P.O. Box 153, 
Minneapolis, KS 67467; 294,142. 

Reconciliation, Felouanp ‘of (1914), 523 N, Broadway, 
Nyack, NY 10960; 32,000. 

Recording industiy Assn. of America (1951), 888 7th Ave;, 
N.Y., NY 10101; 

Records Manaus & Administrators, Assn. of (1975), 
4200 Somerset Dr., Suite 215, Prairie Village, KS 66208; 8,000. 

Recreation and 'Park Assn, Natl. (1965), 3101 Park Ctr. Dr., 
12th FI., Alexandria, VA 2230; 

Red Cross, Amer. Nati. (i881), 17th & D Sts. NW, Wash., 
“DC 20006; 2,963 chapters. 

Red Men, Improved igre of (1 85). 1525 West Ave., P.O. 
Box 683, Waco, TX 76703; 4 

Redwoods League, pid (4918), 114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco, CA 94104; 43,000. 

Reed Organ Society, Inc. (1981), The Musical Museum, 
Deansboro, NY 13328; 550. 

Regional shad ‘Assn. (1929), 1040 Ave. of the Americas, 
N.Y., NY 10018; 1 

Rehabilitation ea Natl. (1925), 633 S. Washington St., 
Alexandria, VA 22314, 

Religion, Amer. Academy of Ae Dept. of Religion, Syra- 
cuse Univ., Syracuse, NY 13210; 4 

Religion, reedom from Foutwistiont (1978), 30 W. Mifflin 
St., Suite 312, Madison, WI53701; 1,900-+. 

Remodeling Industry, Nati. Assn. hu the (1956), 1901 N. 
Moore St., Suite 808, Arlington, VA 2220! 

Renaissance Society of America (1948), 1161 Amsterdam 
Ave., N.¥., NY 10027; 2,858. 

Reserve Officers Assn. of the U.S. (1922), One Constitution 
Ave., NE, Wash., DC 20002; 123,500. 

Restaurant Assn, Natl. (1919), 311 First St. NW, Wash,, DC 
20001; 10,000. 


Associations and Societies 


- andria, VA 22314; 339,570. 


40503; 13,652. 
* 76461, Atlanta, GA 30358; 






























Retarded Citizens of the U.S., Assn. for (1950), 2501 Ave, 
J, Arlington, TX 76006; 160,000 +, 

Retired Credit Union People, Natl. Assn. for (1978), P.O, 
Box 391, 5910 Mineral Pt. Rd., Madison, WI 58701; 67,000, 

Retired Federal Employees, Natl, Assn. of. cise"), 1538) 
New Hampshire Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20008; 491,771 H 

Retired Officers Assn. (1929), 201 N. Washington St, Alex; 


Retired Persons, Amer. Assn. of (1958), 1909 K St. NW. 
Wash,, DC 20049; 18 min. 

Retired Teachers thie Natl. (1947), 1908 K St. NW) 
Wash., DC 20049; 540,00 

Retreads (of World War 1 & I) (1947), 40-07 154th St. 
Flushing, NY 11354; 1,000, 

Revolver Assn., U.S. (1900), 96 W. Union St, Ashland, 
01721; 1,400. 

Reye's Syndrome eeireatigs Natl. (1974), 426 N. Lewis) 
Bryan, OH 43506; 10,000 Ny 
siese eo, Ht econ (1964), P.O. Box 217, Sea Cliff, 

Rifle Assn., Natl. (1871), 1600 Rhode Island Ave. NW, Wash, 
DC 20036; 3 min. 

Road & Transportation dey oe Amer. (1902), sat 
School St. SW, Wash., DC 20024; 4, | 

Rodeo Cowboys Assn., professionel (1936), 101 Pro Ro: 
deo Dr., Colorado Springs, co 80919; 10,000. | 

Roller Skating, U.S. Amateur Confederation of (1974) 
7700 A St., Lincoln, NE 68501; 35,00 | 

Roller Skating ye Operators ee (1937), 7700 A St. 
Lincoln, NE 68501; 1.800. oy 90,000, Sh | 

Rose ih mer. (1899 x 30,000, reveport | 
LA 71130; 25,0 | 
“Rostercians, Soc. of (1909), 321 W, 101st St, NY. Ny 


Rotary Intl. (1905), 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, {L 60201. 
Running and Fitness Assn., Amer. (1968), 2420 K St. NW) 
Wash, DC 20037; 35,000. | 
Ruritan Natl. qd 928), Ruritan Natl. Rd:, Dublin, VA 24084, 


Safety and Fairness Everywhere, Natl. Assn. Tau 
(1980), P.O. Box 5743A, Montecito, GA 93150; 11,080. 

Safety Council, Natl. (1913), 444 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago| 
IL 60611; 12,000, 

Sailors, Tin Can (1976), Battleship Cove, Fall River, Mel 
02726; 4,500. | 

St. Andrew the scale The Soc, of (1983), Route 3, Syl 
vester, WV 25193; 4: | 

St. Dennis of Zante, Sovereign Greek Order of (1096! 
1958 in U.S.), 739 W. 186th St., N.Y,, NY 10033; 911. 

St. George the Martyr, Knightly Assn. of (1980), Stat 
Route #3, Sylvester, WV 25193; 15,000. 

St. Luke the Ph sician, Order of - ore 2210 Wilshire avd! 
Suite 582, Santa Monica, CA 90403; 7: i} 

St. Paul, Natl. Guild of (1937), 601 ‘il 'n Dale, Lexington, Ky) 


Salespersons, Natl. Assn. ah Professional (1970), P.O. Bo: 


35, 
Salt Institute (1914), 206. N. Washington St., Alexandria, 7 
22314; 30 companies. j 
Samuel Butler Socie' (1978), Gheplain Tie Wiliam: 
College, P.O. Box 426, Williamstown, MA 0 100. 
Sane Nuclear Policy, Committee for & npes 711G si 
SE, Wash., DC 20003; 130,000, - | 
Savings & Loan League, Natl. (1943), 1101 15th St. NW 
Wash., DC 20005; 300 associations. i 
School Administrators, Amer. Assn. of (1865), 1801 N 
Moore St., RARE ne 22209; 17,500. 
School Boards Ass , Natl. (1940), 1680 Duke St, Alexan, 
dria, VA 22814; 52 ponies. 
Schoo! Counselor Assn., Amer. (1953), 5999 Stevensoi 
Ave., Alexandria, VA 22304; 9,138. 
Schools of Art, Natl. Assn. of (also: School of Art and Di 
sign, School of Dance, Music, and Theater) (1944), 11251 
Roger Bacon Dr., #5, Reston, VA 22090, 4] 
chools & Colleges, Amer. Sounch on (1927), P.O. Boi 
219, Lomita, CA 90717-0219. 1 
Science, Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of he 4 
1515 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Wash,, DC 20005; 136,020. 
Science Service (1921), 1719 N St. NW, Wash., DC 20036. 
Science Teachers Assn; Natl. (1944), 1742 Cornet 
Ave, NW, Wash., DC 20009; 19,272. i 
Science Writers, Natl. Assn. of (1934), P.O. Box 294: 
Greenlawn, NY 11740; 1,175. ! 
Sclences, Natl. Academy of (1863), 2101 Constitution Ave 
NW, Wash,, DC 20418; 1,41 r. 
Scientists, Federation Pe ‘Amer. (1946), 307 Massachuset 
Ave. NE, Wash., DC 20002; 7,000. 


ha 
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coon Acie ae Guild (1933), 7750 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 
pateo. ; Natl. (1893), 15 E. 26th St, N.Y., NY 10010, 
n’s Service, United (1942), One World Trade Ctr., 

2601, N.Y., NY 10048. 
Air Bivision Assn. (1947), 1 Jeffrey’s Neck Rd., Ipswich, 


> seed 4,1 
‘ indary School Principals, Natl. Assn. of (1916), 1904 
tion Dr., Reston, VA 22091; 35,000, 
retaries, Nati. Assn. of Legal (1950), 3005 E. Skelly Dr., 
isa, OK 74105; 19,000. 
ularists of America, United (1947), 1301 E. Ventura 
|, #36, Oxnard, CA 93030. 
Securities Industry Assn. (1972), 120 Broadway, N.Y., NY 
1271; 514 firms. 
Semantics, institute of General (1938), Office of the Direc- 
4 3029 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, MD 21224; 500, 
aration of Church & State, Americans United for 
2 MD 20910; 50,000. 
‘Sertoma Sele (4912), 1912 . Meyer Bivd., Kansas City, 
10 64132; 35,000. 
Sex fnfcrmation & Education oer of the U.S. (SIECUS) 
1964), 80 Sth Ave., N.Y., NY 10011; 3 
speare Assn. of America (j 973), Box 6328, Vander- 
‘Sta., Nashville, TN 37235; 650, 
Shemya WWII Veterans Assn. oe 3926 Old Gentilly 
d,, P.O. Box 26093, New Orleans, LA 70186; 60. 
Sheriff's Assn., Natl. (1940), 1250 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
ia. , DC 20036; "45; 000. 
Shipbullders Council of America (1920), 1110 Vermont 
ve. gh Wash., DC 20005; 74 organizations. 
ip Society, World (1946), 3319 Sweet Dr., Lafayette, CA 


; 4,300, 
‘Ships in Bottles Assn. of Amer. (1982), P.O. Box 550, Coro- 
, CA 92118; 200, 

Shoe Retailers rgb Natl. (1913), 1414 Ave. of the Ameri+ 
rt N.Y. NY, 1001 ,000. 

Beach Preservation Assn., Amer. hee 412 
IBrien Hal, Univ. of California, Berkeley, CA 94720; 1,100. 
Sn Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
a2 100 Rocky Pt. Dr., Tampa, FL 33607; 1,000,000, 

f ae Natl. Society for (1970), 237 Franklin St, Reading, 
[Sierra jiu (1892), 530 Bush St., San Francisco, CA 94108. 
Bar aco: Society of (1971), P.O. Box 11247, San Diego, 
rians, Soc. of the (1924), 45 John St., N.Y., NY 10038. 
ing Union of ed U.S., Amateur (1928), 4423 W. Dem- 
oP, Chicago, IL 60639; ; 2,000. 
vet Shooting Assn., ‘Natl. (1946), P.O. Box 28188, San 
itonio, TX 78228; 15,500. 
‘Ski Assn., U.S. (1904), 1750 E. Boulder St, Colorado 
prings, CO 80909. 
mall Business, Amer. Federation of (1938), 407 S. Dear- 
‘orm St., Chicago, IL 60605; 25,000. 


jusiness 
16 20006; 50,000. 
Smoking & Health, Natl. Clearinghouse for (1965), Center 
‘Disease pote 1600 Clifton Road NE, Atlanta, GA 30333. 
Soari sgl Society of America (1932), P.O. Box 66071, Los 
i 8 A 90066-0071; 16,000. 
: cer Federation, U.S. (199), 350 Fifth Ave., NY., NY 


0 ,000. 
; Social Biology, Society for the Study of (1 Lief Medical 
pI a Brookhaven Natl. Laboratory, Upton, NY 11973; 415. 

ocial Sciences, Natl. ree of (1899), 1133 Broadway, 
uite 824, NY. NY 10016; 800. 
iy 7 Service, Intl. Amer. Branch (1923), 20 W. 40th St. 
se 
Social Work Education, Council on (1952), 111 8th Ave., 
LY, NY 10017; 4,500. 
ocial Workers, Natl. fonnn of (1955), 7981 Eastern Ave., 
iver Tac tn MD 20910; 1 
So eee PM (1905), 1722 N St. NW, Wash., 
1620006" 12,000, 


ball Assn. of America, Amateur (1933), 2801 N.E. 50th 
Oklahoma City, OK 73111; 4.5m 

aa League, Cinderella qj O58). P.O, Box 1411, Corning, 
Bott Drink Assn., Natl (1919), 101 16th St. NW, Wash., DC 


i anconadion tirade of America (1945), 7515 N.E. 
nkeny Rd, Ankeny, IA 50021; 
ol! Science Society of heston (1 936), 677 S. Segoe Rd,, 


), 8120 Fenton St., Silver Spring, 





oldier’s, Sailor’s and Airmen's Club (191 9), 283 Lexington 
ive . N. -Y,, NY 10016, 
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Assn., Nati. (1937), 1604 K St. NW, Wash., 


di 540. 
Heap Nati. “i 904), 8301 E. Boulevard Dr., Alexandria,” 
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Pci ks Guild, The (1931), 276 Fifth Ave., N.Y., NY 
4 


Sons of the Amer. Legion (1932), Box 1055, Indianapolis, IN 
46206; 59,577. 
Sons of the American Revolution, Natl. Society of (1889), 
1000 S. 4th, Louisville, KY 40203; 23,500 
Sons of, Confederate Veterans (1896), Southern Station, 
Box 5164, Hattiesburg, MS 39406; 7,300. 
Sons of the Desert (1965), P.O. Box 8341, Universal City, 
CA 91608; 3,000. 
Sons of Norway (1895), 1455 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, MN 
55408; 105,429, 
Sons of Poland, Assn. of the (1903), 591 Summit Ave., Jer- 
sey City, NJ 07306; 10,000. 
Sons of St. Patrick, Leo of the Friendly (1784), 80 Wall 
St., N.Y., NY 10005; 1,000 
Sons ‘of Sherman's March to the Sea (1966), 1725 Farmers 
Ave., Tempe, AZ 85281; 582. 
Sons of Union bdo ied of the Civil War (1881), P. O. Box 
24, Gettysburg, PA 17325; 3,500. 
Soroptimist Intl. of the Americas (1921), 1616 Walnut St., 
Phila., PA 19103; 40,000. 
Southern Christian Leadership aie (1957), 334 
Auburn Ave, NE, Atlanta, GA 30303; 1 mi 
Southern Regional Council ( 944). vs Marietta St. NW, At- 
lanta, GA 30303; 120. 
Space Education Assoc., U.S. (1973), 746 Turnpike Rd., 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022; 1,000. 
Spanish War Veterans, United (1899), P.O. Box 1915, 
Washington, DC 20013; 10. 
Speech Communication Assn. (1914), 5105 Backlick Rd., 
Annandale, VA 22003; 5,3' 
Speech-La aioe eos Assn., Amer. (1925), 10801 
Rockville Pike, Rockville, MD 20852. 
Speleological i y Natl. (1941), 2813 Cave Ave., Hunts- 
ville, AL 35810; 6,20: 
Sports Car Club " America (1944), 6750 S. Emporia, En- 
glewood, CO 80112; 24,000. 
Pee ws Club, indoor (1930), 1145 Highland St., Napoleon, 
IH 43545. 
Standards institute, Amer. Natl. (1918), 1430 Broadway, 
N.Y., NY 10018; 1,000. 
State Communities Aid Assn. (1872), 105 E. 22d St., N.Y., 
NY 10010; 75. 
State Governments, Council of (1933), P.O. Box 11910, 
iron Works Pike, Lexington, KY 40578; 50 states. 
State & Local History, lecp! Assn. for (1940), 172 Second 
Ave. N,, Nashville, TN 37201; 7,700, 
ocointintcal Assn., Amer. (1839), 806 15th St. NW, Wash., DC 
Steamship Historical Society of America (1935), 414 Pel- 
ton Ave., Staten Island, NY 10310; 3,461. 
Steel Construction, Amer. Institute of (1921), 400 N, Michi- 
gan Ave.,; Chicago, IL 60611; 350. 
Sterilization, Assn. for Voluntary (1943), 122 E. 42nd St., 
N.Y., NY 10168; 2,600. 
Stock Car ‘Auto Racing, Natl. Assn. for npoent ps (1948), 
1801 Speedway Bivd., Daytona Beach, FL 32015; 17,000. 
Stock Exchange, "Amer. (1911), 86 Trinity Pl, N.Y,, NY 
10006; 871. 
Stock Exchange, N.Y. (1792); 11 Wall St., N.Y., NY 10005, 
onan Exchange, Phila. (1790), 1900 Market St., Phila., PA 
1 
Structural Stability Research Council (1944), Fritz Engi- 
neering Laboratory No. 13, Lehigh Univ,, Bethlehem, PA 18015. 
Student Lh U.S. (1947), 1 Dupont Circle, Suite 130, 
Wash., DC 2003! 
Student canons: Natl. Assn. of (1931), 1904 Association 
Dr., Reston, VA 22091; 200,000. 
Student Consumer Protection ee Nati. (1972), Vil- 
lanova Univ., Villanova, PA 19085; 
Stuttering Project, Natl. (977), 4269 7th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94122; 1 
Sudden infant ‘Death Syndrome Foundation, Inc., Nati. 
Oe. $240 Professional Pl,, Landover, MA 20785, 
Ny RY reer) Assn., Nati. (1893), 1 World irae Center 
1 
a ied Assn., Amer. (1932), 1703 N. Main St. Kissim- 
mee, FL 32743-3396; 30,000. 
Pv Be League (1933), 279 Highland Ave., Newark, NJ 
ri surgeons, Amer. College of (1913), 55 E. Erie St., Chicago 
11; 47, 
Surgeons, Inti. Pen of (1935), 1516 N. Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago IL 60610; 15,0 
Surgeons of the U. 3. ‘Assn. “ss carcigh (1903), 10605 Con- 


: se od bela ton, MD "20895; 1 


appl Amer. Cond ress on (1941), 210 Lit- 
tle als io crore, vA 22046; 10, gr f ) 
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het ges sah Orchestra League, Amer. (1 942), 633.E St. NW, 
as! 

Systems ihecciseaen, Assn. for (1947), 24587 Bagley Rd., 
Cleveland, OH 44138; 8,500. 


Table Tennis Assn., U.S. (1933), oh aye House, 1750 £. 
Boulder, Colorado Springs, CO 80909 
: Falthook Assn., The (1957), P.O. Box 40, Bonita, CA 92000; 
ae Buildings and Urban Habitat, foes on (1969), Bidg. 
3, Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, PA 18015; 2,400. 

bi bel Club of America (1976), 822 Ave. of the Americas, 
N.Y., NY 10001; 10,000. 

Tax Accountants, Nati. Assn, of Enrolled Federal (1960), 
6108 N. Harding Ave., Chicago, IL 60659; 500. 

Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 444 N. Capitol 
St. NW, Wash., DC 20001; 50 agencies. 

Tax Assn.-Natl. Tax Institute of America (1907), 21 &. State 
St., Columbus, OH 43215; 2,000, 

Tax Foundation, Inc. (1937), 1 Thomas Circle NW, Wash., 
DG 20005; 7,000. 

Taxpayers Against ae Taxes (1971), 11015 Cumpston 
St., N. Hollywood, CA 9160 

Taxpayers Union, Natl (1969), 713 Maryland Ave., NE, 
Washington, DC 20002; 110,000. 

Tea Sante of the U.S.A. (1899), 230 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 
10169; 

Teachers, Amer, String Assn. (1954), UGA Sta. Box 2066, 
Athens, GA 30612; 5,550+ 

Teachers of English, Natl. Council of (1911), 1171 Kenyon 
Rd., Urbana, IL 61801; 90,000. 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(1966), 201 DC Transit Bildg., Georgetown Univ., Wash., DC 
20057; 10,700. 

Teachers of French, Amer. Assn. of (1927), 57 E. Armory 
Ave., Champaign, IL 61820; 10,000. 

Teachers of German, American Assn, of ie peek 523 Build- 
ing, Suite 201, Route 38, Cherry Hill, NJ 08034; 7,000-+. 

Teachers of Mathematics, Natl. Council ae (1920), 1906 
Association Dr., Reston, VA 22091; 6 

Teachers of Singing, Nati, Assn. er (i 944), New York Univ,, 
35 W. 4th St, #778, N.Y., NY 1 

Teachers of Spanish & porignests Amer, Assn. of 
(1917), P.O. Box 6349, Mississippi State Univ., Mississippi State, 
MS 99762-6349; 11,000+. 

Telephone Pioneers of Amer. (1911), 195 Broadway, NLY., 
NY 10007; 577,000. 

Television Arts & poepees: Natl. Academy of (1947), 110 
W. 57th St, N.Y., NY 10019. 

Television Bureau of Advertising (1954), 485 Lexington 
Ave., N.Y., NY 10017. 

Television & Radio Artists, Amer. Federation of (1937), 
1350 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., NY 10019; 66,000, 

Telluride Assn. (1910), 217 West Ave., Ithaca, NY 1 4850. 

Tennis Assn., U.S. (1881), 51 E. 42d St, N-Y., NY 10017. 

Tesla Memorial Soc., Inc. (1979), 453 Martin Rd. Lacka- 
wanna, NY 14218; 3,300. 

Testing & repeat Amer. Society for (1898), 1916 Race 
St, Phila., PA 19103; 30,000. 

Textile Assn., Northern (1854), 211 Congress St., Boston, 
MA 02110. 

Textile Manufacturers institute, Amer. fe eal 1101 Con- 
necticut Ave. NW, Suite 300, Wash., DC 200: 

Theatre Assn., Amer. (1936), 1010 Wisconsin Ave. NW, 
Suite 620, Wash., DC 20007; 7,200. 

Theatre Organ oe berg (1955), 1930-301 Encinitas 
Rd., San Marcos, CA 9206 

Theodore Roosevelt iets (1919), P.O. Box 720, Oyster 
Bay, NY 11771; 1,200, 

Theological Library Assn., Amer.. (1947), 5600 S. Wood- 
lawn Ave., Chicago, IL 60637; 502. 

Theological cols in the U.S. and Canada, Assn: of 
(1918), 42 E. National Rd., P.O. Box 130, Vandalia, OH 45377. 

Theosophical Society Sang P.O. Box 270, 1926 N. Main 
‘St., Wheaton, IL 60187: 

Concord, MA 


Thoreau Society beth: 156 Belknap St. 
01742; 1,000. 

Thoroughbred Racing Assns. of No. America (1942), 3000 
Marcus Ave,, Lake Success, NY 11042; 50 racetracks. 


Titanic. Historical Society (1963), P.O. Box 53, Indian Or-_ 


chard, MA 01151; 2,500. 

Toastmasters Intl, (4924), 2200 N. Grand Ave., Santa Ana,, 
CA 92701; 103,000. 

Toastmistress Clubs, Intl, (1938), 2519 Woodland Dr,, Ana- 
heim, GA 92801; 25,000, 

apical fe Assn. Amer. (1949), P.O. Box 630, Johnstown, PA 
1 

Torch Sues, Internatl. Assn. of (1924), 435 N. Michigan 
Ave., #1717, Chicago, IL 60611; 3,700. 


Associations and Societies 





























Pit hopes aaa of America (1916), 200 Fifth Ave., NY, 
1001 

Trade Relations Council of the U.S. Gee): 1001 Connecti 
cut Ave, NW, Wash., DC 20036; 50 compani 

Traffic and Transportation, ae Society of (1946), 1816! 
Norris Pl. #4, Louisville, KY 40205; 2. 

Trail Association, North | Country 41280), 2780 Mundy Ave. 
White Cloud, Ml 49349; 200 

Training Corps, Amer. (4360), 107-12 Jamaica Ave., Rich 
mond Hill, NY 11418; 60. 

Transit Assn., Amer. Public (1974), 1225 Connecticut Ave: 
wv eneige my et jy tate (1959), 109 C AY Ossining 

ranslators Assn., Amer. (1959), 1 roton Ave., 

NY 10562; 2,000+.. 

Transportation and Logistics, ‘Inc., Amer. Society ot 
(1946), P.O.:Box 33095, Louisville, KY 40232; 2,300, 

Trapshooting Assn., poeeae (1900), 601 W. National Ra 
veravel yal ang aig Soci of (1931), 4400 M Artal 

ravel Agents, Amer. ety ij a 

Bivd. NW, Wash. DC 2000 

Travel Industry read ne America (1965), 1899 L St. Nw 
Wash., DC 20036; 1,600. 

Travelers Protective Assn. of America (1890), 3755 Unde 
Bivd., St. Louis, MO 63108; 204,000. 

Trilateral Commission (1973), 345 .E. 46th, N.Y., NY 10017, |) 
Z sole i Nine Society (1979), 2119 College St., Cedar Falls, 1A J 

Trucking Assn., Amer. (1933), 1616 P St, NW, Wash., iN 

True Sisters, United Order (1846), 212 Fifth Ave., N. Ya 
10010; 12,000. 

Tuberous Sclerosis Assn. of Amer. (1970), P.O. Box 
Rockland, MA 02370; 2,500. si 


UFOs, Natl. Investigation Committee on (i! i 
Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91402. ee | 
cathe’. U.S. Committee for (1947), 331 E. 38th St, NY. 
NY 1001 } 
Ge rc aoe Service Organizations) (1941), 1146 19th St 


Underwriters, poe Soc. of Chartered Life (1927), cd 
Bye vanrs Mawr Ave., peat Mawr, PA 19010; 30,000. i} 
inderwriters, Soc. of Chartered Property and Cas 
(1844), Kahler Hall, 720 Providence Rd., Malvern, PA 1 
15,000. 


Uniformed Services, Natl. Assn. ul (1968), 5535 here 
stead Way, Springfield, VA 22151; 25,000, | 
United Nations Assn. of the U.S.A. (1928, as League of Na-| 
tions Assn.) 300 E. 42d St, N.Y., NY 10017; 25,000. 
U.S., Amer. Assn. for the Study of in World Affairs (i 
3813 Annandale Rd., Annandale, VA 22003; 1 } 
United Way ry America (1918), 801 N. Fairfax St, Amiel 
dria, VA 22309; 1 NW, 
Universities, Assn. of Amer. (1900), One Dupont Circle | 
seaiecsitoe a “Salepes Avan. (Gf. Bds. 0 
In & ssn. vi Of) 
(ise), One Dupont Circle NW, Wash., DC sar it 
iniversity Extension Assn., _ ft 915), One Dupont Cir 
as Suite 360, NW, Wash., DC 20 1,200, 
Univ rersity Foundation, Intl. rere) 1301 S. Noland. Rat, ine 
dependence, MO 64055; 10,590+. 
University Professors, Amer. Assn. of (1915), One f 
Circle, Suite 500, NW, Wash., DC 20036; 70,000, - | 
University Professors for Academic Order (1970), 635 
4th St., Corvallis, OR 97333; 500. 
University Women, Amer. Honig of (1881), san Vi 
Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20037; 193, 

Urban Coalition, Nati. isg68), Ot ad G@-St NW, Suite 
Wash., DC 20005; 42 affiliates. | 
Urban League, Natl. (1910), 500 E. 62d St, N.Y., N¥ 10020, 

Utility Commissioners, Natl. Assn. of Regulatory (18 
P.O. Box 684, Wash., DC 20044; 366, 


yi 


Valley Forge, Society of the Descendants of Washing- 
ton’s Army at (1976) P.O. Box 915, Valley Forge, PA 19481. — 
Vampire Research Center (1972), P.O. Box 252, El st, | 
N.Y, 11373; 30. 
Variety Clubs Intl. (1928), 58 W. 58th St., N.Y., NY 10019. B 
VASA Order of America (1896), 65 Bryant Rd, C: 0 


RI. 02910; 35,000. 

Ventriloquists. No. Amer. Assn. of (1940), 800 W. 
Bivd., Littleton, CO 80160; 1,750. 

Ventriloquists, Soc. of Amer. (1976), 414 Oak 
Baltimore, OH 43105; 1,000. ‘ 

Veterans at Blinded (1945), 1735 DeSales St! 


Wash., DC 20036: 
Veterans oem uaa bic (1947), 750 N. L 
Memorial Dr., Milwaukee, Wi 53201; 3,221 +. 
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rans Committee, es (1944), 1846 Connecticut Ave. 
Wash., DC 20036; 25,00 
rans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. (1899) & Ladies 
lliary (1914), 406 W. 34th St, Kansas City, MO 64111. 
of World War I (1958), 801 N. Fairfax St., Alexan- 
VA nary Ml 140,000. 
co ted ae (1863), 930 N. Meacham 
aes IL 60196; 3 
ae in eos (4966), 219 S. Sixth St., Phila., 


"oar ae Anti- (1883), 801 Old York 
yee! Amer. (1925), 2020 N. 14th St., Arlington, 
101; 56,000. 

ll Assn., U.S. (1928), 1750 E, Boulder, Colorado 
ngs, CO 80909; 25,000. 








/ Walking Assn. (1976), 4113 Lee Hwy., Arlington, VA 22207. 
! ing Amer. (1980), P.O. Box 1315, Beverly Hills, 
A 90213; 103,185. 


War of 1812, Leer Sree cools the (1814), Wisconsin Ave. 
Woodley Rd., NW, Wash 
; of Mothers, Amer. (1917), 2615 ten Pl. NW, Wash., 










and Warrant Officers’ Assn., Chief, U.S. Coast 
(1929), 492 L’Enfant Plaza E., SW, Wash, DC 20024. 
hington, DC Area Trucking Assn. (1 933), 2200 Mill Rd., 
|, VA 22314; 110 companies. 
& Clock Collectors, Natl. Assn. of (1943), 514 Popu- 
Nisiercolor 8 PA 17512; 32,200. 
r Soc., American (1866), 47 Fifth Ave., N.Y., NY 





ater lle ne riiee tgp imagine A 928), 2626 Pennsyl- 


ed prods Amer. (1964), 5410 Grosvenor Ln., 
ee eats, MD 20814; 2,750. 
Assn., Amer. (1 939), P.O, Box 191, Winter Haven, 
‘Wate 3 18,000 


i Weil Assn, Natl, (1948), 500 W. Wilson Bridge Rd., 
thington, OH 43085; 

iter Works Assn., ‘Amer. (1881), 6666 W. Quincy Ave., 
er, CO 80235; 36,500. 

ts Fenty Assn. (1969), 12401 Burton St., N. Hollywood, 
1 91605; 12 branches. 
e iodieation Assn, (1969), P.O. Box 8116, Fresno, 
1g Society, Amer. (1919), 550 N.W. LeJeune Rd., Mi- 


3126; 32, 
air Athletic Assn., Natl, (1958), Nassau Community 
ty, NY 11530; 2,000-+ 

(1935), 1400 tye St. NW, Wash,, DC 


c Horse ‘Organized Assistance (WHOA!) (1971), 140 
stone Dr., Reno, NV 89512; 10,000. 
® lite, Defenders of (1947), 1244 19th St. NW, Wash., DC 


Nildlife oe Natl. (1936), 1412 16th St. NW, Wash., 
20036; 4.2 min. 

iWdlife Foundation, No. Amer. (1911), 1101-14th St. NW, 
te 725, Wash., DC 20005. 

V Pie Ene, ¥ World (1961), 1601 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Wildlife Mana: ement ‘Institute (1911),.1101-14th St., Suite 
25, NW, Wash., DC 20005, 

\ - ay Penn Assn. (1886), 709 Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, PA 
30 nian Club (1920), 1981 Parkside Dr., Riverside, CA 


Pioneers, S bs E (1968), 3366—15 Mendocino 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401; 
ne Oz Club, Inti. (1957), Box 95, Kinderhook, IL 


en, Natl, Assn. 4 Bank (1921), 500 No. Michigan Ave., 
90, IL 60611; 30,001 wees PURE: 
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lomen, Natl. cae for (NOW) (1966), 1401 New 
rk Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20005; 200,000. 
Yomen, Rural Amer. (1977), 1522 K St. NW, Wash., DC 
omen Artists, Natl. Assn. of (1889), 41 Union Sq., N.Y., 


¥ 10003; 7 
Society of (1950), 345 E. 47th St., N.Y., 


omen in Radio and TY, Inc. (1951), 1321 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, DC 20036;3,000. 


Associations and Societies 
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Women Geographers, real of (1925), 1619 New Hamp- 
shire Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20009; 500. 

Mesh tend Marines Assn. (198, 960), 1008 Scenic View Dr., Col- 

Pl., WA 99324; 2,500. 
lomen Strike for Peace (1961), 145 S. 13th St., Phila, PA 

19107; 9,000. 

Women of the U. S., Natl. Council of (1888), 777 U.N. Plaza, 
N.Y., NY 10017; 27 organizations, 

Women Voters of the U.S., League of (1920), 1730 M St. 
NW, Wash., DC 20036; 110,000. 

Women World War Veterans (1919), 237 Madison Ave., 
N.Y., NY 10016; 85,000. 

Women's Army Corps Veterans Assn. (1946), 1409 E. Eu- 
clid Ave., Arlington Heights, IL 60004; 2,400. 

Women’ 's Assn., Amer. Business (1949), 9100 Ward Pkwy., 
P.O, Box 8728, Kansas City, MO 64114; 11 000. 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Natl. (1874), 1730 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, IL 60201. 

Women's Clubs, General Federation of (1890), 1734 N St. 
NW., Wash. DC, 20036; 500,000. 

Women's Clubs, Nati. Federation of Business & Profes- 
wena 1919), 2012 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036, 


Women's Educational & Industrial Union (1877), 356 Boyl- 


ston St., Boston, MA 02116; 3,000. 


Women's intl. League for Peace & Freedom (1915), 1213 
Race St., Phila., PA 19107; 9,000. 

Women's Legal Defense Fund (1971), 2000 P St. NW, Suite 
400, Washington, DC 20036; 1,300. 

Women’ 's Overseas Service League os 921), P.O, Box 
39058, Friendship Sta., Wash., OC 20016; 1 

Woodmen of America, Modern (1883f, Mississippi River at 
17th St., Rock Island, IL 61201; 384,294 

Woodmen of the World (1890), 1450 Speer Bivd., Denver, 
CO 80204; 28,954. 

Woodmen of the World Life Ins. Soc. (1890), 1700 Farnam 
St., Omaha, NE 68102; 958,800. 

Wool Growers Assn., Natl. (1865), 425 13th St., Rm. 548, 
Wash., DC 20004; 24 state assns. 

Workmen's Circle (1900), 45 &. 33d St., N.Y., NY 10016. 

’ World Future Society (1967), 4916 St. Elmo Ave., Bethesda, 
MD 20814; 28,000. 

World Health, Amer. Assn. for (1951), 515 22nd St. NW, 
Wash., DC 2 

World Heath ‘U.S. Committee for (1951), 777 United Na- 
tions Plaza, N.Y., NY 10017; 2,017. 
World Peace, International Assn. of Educators for (1969), 
ue ies 3282, Blue Spring Station, Huntsville, AL 35810-0282; 
Writers of America, Western (1953), 1052 Meridian Rd., 
Victor, MT 59875; 449. 

Writers Assn. of America, Outdoor (1927), 3101 W. Peoria 
Ave., Suite A-207, Phoenix, AZ 85029. 

Writers Guild of America, West (1954), 8955 Beverly Bivd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90048; 6,000. 


Yeoman F. Natl. (1936), 223 El Camino Real, Vallejo, CA 
94590; 800. 

Young Americans for Freedom (1960), Woodland Rd., Ster- 
ling, VA 22170; 55,000. 

Young Men’s Christian Assns. of the U.S.A., (1851), 101 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60606; 13 min. 

YM-YMHAs of Greater New York, Associated (1957), 130 
E, 59th St., N.Y., NY 10020; 55,100. 

Young Women’s Christian Assn. of the U.S.A. (1906), 726 
goes N.Y., NY 10003; 1.6 min, 

oung Engineers & Scientists of America Foundation, 

inne (1959), P.O. Box 9066, Phoenix, AZ 85068; 260 chapters. 

oun Aste (1936), 1556 Wisconsin Ave., Wash., DC 20007. 


Youth Hostels, cohen a 1332 Eye St. NW, Suite 
800, Wash. DG 20005; 100, 


Zero Population Growth (1968), 1346 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Wash., DC 20036; 15,000, 

Ziegfeld Club (1936), 593 Park Ave., N.Y., NY 10021; 303. 

Zionist een of America (1897), 4 E. 34th St, N.Y., 
NY 10016; 130,000. 

Zonta Intl. (1919), 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60601. 


Zoological Parks & ented Amer. Assn. of (1924), 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, 3; 4,400. 
Zoologists, Amer. Society of (1890), Box 2739, California 


Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks, CA 91360; 4,500. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF U.S. PRESIDENTS 


George Washington 


George Washington, first president, was born Feb. 22, 
1732 (Feb. 11, 1731, old style), the son of Augustine Wash- 
ington and Mary Ball, at Wakefield on Pope’s Creek, West- 
moreland Co., Va. His early childhood was spent on the 
Ferry farm, near Fredericksburg, His father died when 
George was 1]. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half brother Lawrence, who 
built and named Mount Vernon. George surveyed the lands 
of William Fairfax in the Shenandoah Valley, keeping a di- 
ary. He accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted small pox, and was deeply scarred. Lawrence 
died in 1752 and George acquired his property by inheri- 
tance. He valued land and when he died owned 70,000 acres 
in Virginia and 40,000 acres in what is now West Virginia. 

Washington’s military service began in 1753 when Gov. 
Dinwiddie of Virginia sent him on missions deep into Ohio 
country. He clashed with the French and had to surrender 
Fort Necessity July 3, 1754. He was an aide to Braddock 
and at his side when the army was ambushed and defeated 
on a march to Ft. Duquesne, July 9, 1755. He helped take 
Fort Duquesne from the French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, a widow, 
in 1759, Washington managed his family estate at Mount 
Vernon. Although not at first for independence, he opposed 
British exactions and took charge of the Virginia troops be- 
fore war broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental Congress June 15, 1775. 4 

The successful issue of a war filled with hardships was due 
to his leadership. He was resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, 
and the one strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. He helped get the Constitution 
ratified and was unanimously elected president by the elec- 
toral college and inaugurated, Apr. 30, 1789, on the balcony 
of New York’s Federal Hall. 

He was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a 3d term 
and retired to Mount Vernon. He suffered acute laryngitis 
after a ride in snow and rain around his estate, was bled pro- 
fusely, and died Dec. 14, 1799. 


John Adams 


John Adams, 2d president, Federalist, was born in Brain- 
tree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 (Oct. 19, 0. s.), the son 
of John Adams, a farmer, and Susanna Boylston. He was a 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from England in 


1636. He was graduated from Harvard, 1755, taught school, » 


studied law. In 1765 he argued against taxation without rep- 
resentation before the royal governor. In 1770 he defended 
the British soldiers who fired on civilians in the “Boston 
Massacre.” He was a delegate to the first Continental Con- 
gress, and signed the Declaration of Independence. He was a 
‘commissioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the U.S. by The Hague, 
1782; was first American minister to England, 1785-1788, 
and was elected vice president, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the electors. In- 
tense antagonism to America by France caused agitation for 
war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, breaking with 
Hamilton, opposed war. 

To fight alien influence and muzzle criticism Adams sup- 
ported the Alien and Sedition laws of 1798, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the same day 
as Jefferson (the 50th anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence). 


Thomas Jefferson 
Thomas Jefferson, 3d president, was born Apr. 13, 1743 
(Apr. 2, 0. s.), at Shadwell, Va., the son of Peter Jefferson, a 
civil engineer of Welsh descent who raised tobacco, and Jane 


Randolph. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson attended the College of 
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William and Mary, 1760-1762, read classics in Greek anc 
Latin and played the violin. In 1769 he was elected to thr 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 he began building Monti 
near Charlottesville. He was a member of the Virginia Com 
mittee of Correspondence and the Continental Congress 
Named-a member of the committee to draw up a Deciara: 
tion of Independence, he wrote the basic . He was 
member of the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, el 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, reelected 1780 
resigned June 1781, amid charges of ineffectual military 
preparation. During his term’he wrote the statute on reli, 
gious freedom. In the Continental Congress, 1783, he drey) 
up an ordinance for the Northwest Territory, forbiddi 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the Ordinance | 
1787. He was sent to Paris with Benjamin Franklin and 
John Adams -to negotiate commercial treaties, 1784; madi) 
minister to France, 1785. é | 
Washington appointed him secretary of state, 1789. Jeffer 
son’s strong faith in the consent of the governed, as 
to executive control favored by Hamilton, secretary of thy| 
treasury, often led to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. | 
was the Republican candidate for president in 1796; : 
by John Adams, he became vice president. In 1800, 
son and Aaron Burr received equal electoral college 
for president. The House of Representatives elected Ji 
son. Major events of his administration were the in 
























Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
established the Univ. of Virginia and designed its buildi 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John Adams. 





James Madison 


James Madison, 4th president, Republican, was 
Mar. 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, 1750, 0. s.) at Port Conway, 
George Co., Va., eldest son of James Madison and 
Rose Conway. Madison was graduated from Pri 
1771; studied theology, 1772; sat in the Virginia 
tional Convention, 1776. He was a member of the Continen 
tal Congress. He was chief recorder at the Constitutiona 
Convention in 1787, and supported ratification in the 
alist Papers, written with Alexander Hamilton and Jo 
Jay. He was elected to the House of Representatives in 1785) 
helped frame the Bill of Rights and fought the Alien a 
pew Acts. He became Jefferson’s secretary of 
Elected president in 1808, Madison was a “strict ¢ 
structionist,” opposed to the free interpretation of the 
stitution by the Federalists. He was reelected in 1812 by 
votes of the agrarian South and recently admitted wes 
states. Caught between British and French maritime c 
tions, the U.S. drifted into war, declared June 18, 1812. Th) 
war ended in a stalemate. He retired in 1817 to his a 
Montpelier. There he edited his famous papers on the Con’ 
stitutional Convention. He became rector of the Univ. ¢ 
Virginia, 1826. He died June 28, 1836. € 


James Monroe 4 - 
James Monroe, Sth president, Republican, was born Api 
28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the son of Spence Mi 
roe and Eliza Jones, who were of Scottish and Welsh de 
scent, respectively. He attended the College of William an 
Mary, fought in the 3d Virginia Regiment at White Plains 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at Trenton. Hi 
studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 1780, was a member ¢ 
the Virginia House of Delegates and of Congress, 1783-8€ 
He opposed ratification-of the Constitution because it lacke 
a bill of rights; was U.S. senator, 1790; minister to . 
1794-96; governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and 1811. Jeffer 
son sent him to France as minister, 1803. He helped R. Liv 
ingston negotiate the Louisiana Purchase, 1803. He ra 
against Madison for president in 1808. He was elected to th 
Virginia Assembly, 1810-1811; was secretary of state und 
Madison, 1811-1817. : 
In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 reelecte 
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with all but one electoral college vote. Monroe’s administra- 
tion became the “Era of Good Feeling.” He obtained Flor- 
ida from Spain; settled boundaries with Canada, and elimi- 
fated border forts. He supported the anti-slavery position 
that led to the Missouri Compromise. His most significant 
contribution was the “Monroe Doctrine,” which became a 
comerstone of U.S. foreign policy. Monroe retired to Oak 
Hill, Va. Financial problems forced him to sel! his property. 
He moved to New York City to live with a daughter. He 
died there July 4, 1831. 


John Quincy Adams 


John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent Federal- 
ist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree (Quincy), Mass., the 
son of John and Abigail Adams. His father was the 2d presi- 

He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and Harvard, gfad- 

ing in 1787. He served as American minister in various 

E capitals, and helped draft the War of 1812 peace 

treaty. He was U.S. Senator, 1803-08. President Monroe 

a him secretary of state, 1817, and he negotiated the ces- 

of the Floridas from Spain, supported exclusion of slav- 

in the Missouri Compromise, and helped formulate the 

nroe Doctrine. In 1824 he was elected president by the 

a after he failed to win an electoral college majority. 

expansion of executive powers was strongly opposed 

and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. In 1831 he entered 

and served 17 years with distinction. He o 

, the annexation of Texas, and the Mexican War. He 

sed_ establish the Smithsonian Institution. He had a 

aa the House and died in the Speaker’s Room, Feb. 
1848. 


Andrew Jackson 


_ Andrew Jackson, 7th president, was a Jeffersonian- 
Republican, later a Democrat. He was born in the Waxhaws 
district, New Lancaster Co., S.C., Mar. 15, 1767, the post- 
hhumous son of Andrew Jackson and Elizabeth Hutchinson, 
were Irish immigrants. At 13, he joined the militia in 
the Revolution and was captured. 
_ He read law in Salisbury, N.C. moved to Nashville, 
n., speculated in land, married, and practiced law. In 
6 he helped draft the constitution of Tennessee and for a 
tar occupied its one seat in Congress. He was in the Senate 
nm 1797, and again in 1823. He defeated the Creek Indians at 
Torseshoe Bend, Ala., 1814. With 6,000 backwoods fighters 
he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 British troops at the Chal- 
mette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. In 1818 he briefly 
invaded Spanish Florida to quell Seminoles and outlaws 
iho harassed frontier settlements. In 1824 he ran for presi- 
{ against John Quincy Adams and had the most popular 
id electoral votes but not a majority; the election was de- 
sd by the House, which chose Adams. In 1828 he de- 
Adams, carrying the West and South. He was a noisy 
bater and a duelist and introduced rotation in office called 
‘the “spoils system.” Suspicious of privilege, he ruined the 
tank of the United States by depositing federal funds with 
Though “Let the people rule” was his slogan, 
at times supported strict constructionist policies against 
expansionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
nominating presidential candidates and substituted the 
i convention, 1832. When South Carolina refused to 
imports under his protective tariff he ordered army 
naval forces to Charleston. Jackson recognized the Re- 



















{ 


ag of Texas, 1836. He died at the Hermitage, June 8, 


. 


Martin Van Buren 


Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was born 
Mec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N.Y., the son of Abraham 
‘an Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary Hoes. He was surro- 
ite of Columbia County, N.Y., state senator and attorney 

etal. He was U.S. senator 1821, reelected, 1827, elected 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern sup- 

to Jackson in 1828 and was his secretary- of state 










ef 


1829-31. In 1832 he was elected vice president. He was a 


consummate politician, known as “the little magician,” and 
influenced Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president and took office as the Panic.of 
1837 initiated a 5-year nationwide depression. He inaugu- 
rated the independent treasury system. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. He lost 
the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk. In 1848 he ran 
for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. He died July 
24, 1862, at Kinderhook. 


William*Henry Harrison 


William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, who served 
only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, Charles City Co., Va., 
Feb. 9, 1773, the 3d son of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. He attended Hampden Syd- 
ney College. He was secretary of the Northwest Territory, 
1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor of Indi- 
ana Territory, 1800; and superintendent of Indian affairs. 
With 900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippecanoe, 
Nov. 7, 1811. A major general, he defeated British and 
Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 5, 1813. He served in 
Congress, 1816-19; Senate, 1825-28. In 1840, when 68, he 
was elected president with a “log cabin and hard cider” slo- 
gan. He caught pneumonia during the inauguration and died 
Apr. 4, 1841. 


John Tyler 


John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, was born 
Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City Co., Va., son of 
John Tyler and Mary Armistead. His father was governor of 
Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler was graduated from William and 
Mary, 1807; member of the House of Delegates, 1811; in 
congress, 1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U.S. senator, 1827-36. In 1840 he was 
elected vice president and, on Harrison’s death, succeeded 
him. He favored pre-emption, allowing settlers to get gov- 
ernment land; rejected a national bank bill and thus alien- 
ated most Whig supporters; refused to honor the spoils sys- 
tem. He signed the resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. 
He accepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before elec- 
tion. In 1861, he chaired an unsuccessful Washington con- 
ference called to avert civil war. After its failure he sup- 
ported secession, sat in the provisional Confederate 
Congress, became a member of the Confederate House, but 
died, Jan. 18, 1862, before it met. 


James Knox Polk 


James Knox Polk, 11th president, Democrat, was born in 
Mecklenburg Co., N.C., Nov. 2, 1795, the son of Samuel 
Polk, farmer and surveyor of Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane 
Knox. He graduated from the Univ. of North Carolina, 
1818; member of the Tennessee state legislature, 1823-25. 
He served in Congress 1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He 
was governor of Tennessee 1839-41, but was defeated 1841 
and 1843. In 1844, when both Clay and Van Buren an- 
nounced opposition to annexing Texas, the Democrats made 
Polk the first dark horse nominee because he demanded con- 
trol of all Oregon and annexation of Texas. Polk re- 
established the independent treasury system originated by 
Van Buren. His expansionist policy was opposed by Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun; he sent troops under Zachary Taylor to 
the Mexican border and, when Mexicans attacked, declared 
war existed. The Mexican war ended with the annexation of 
California and much of the Southwest as part of America’s 
“manifest destiny.” He compromised on the Oregon bound- 
ary (“54-40 or fight!’”) by ting the 49th parallel and 
py | Mg § to the British. Polk died in Nashville, June 


Zachary Taylor 


Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who served only 
16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in Orange Co., Va., the 
son of Richard Taylor, later collector of the port of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Sarah Strother. Taylor was commissioned 
first lieutenant, 1808; fought in the War of 1812; the Black 
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Hawk War, 1832; and the second Seminole War, 1837. He 
was called Old Rough and Ready. He settled on a planta- 
tion near Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him with an 
army to the Rio Grande. When the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, 1846; occupied Monterrey. Polk made 
him major general but sent many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott. Outnumbered 4-1, he defeated Santa Anna at 
Buena Vista, 1847, A national hero, he received the Whig 
nomination in 1848, and was elected president. He resumed 
the spoils system and though once a slave-holder worked to 
have California admitted as a free state. He died in office 
July 9, 1850. 


Millard Fillmore 


Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born Jan. 7, 
1800, in Cayuga Co., N.Y., the son of Nathaniel Fillmore 
and Phoebe Miller. He taught school and studied law; ad- 
mitted to the bar, 1823, He was a member of the state as- 
sembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 1837-43. 
He op the entrance of Texas as slave territory and 
voted for a protective tariff. In 1844 he was defeated for 
governor of New York, In 1848 he was elected vice presi- 
dent and succeeded as president July 10, 1850, after Taylor’s 
death. Fillmore favored the Compromise of 1850 and signed 
the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies pleased neither expan- 
sionists nor slave-holders and he was not renominated in 
1852. In 1856 he was nominated by the American (Know- 
Nothing) party and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 


Franklin Pierce 


Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was born in 
Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of Benjamin Pierce, 
veteran of the Revolution and governor of New Hampshire, 
1827. He graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. A lawyer, he 
served in the state legislature 1829-33; in Congress, support- 
ing Jackson, 1833-37; U.S. senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in 
the Mexican War, became brigadier general under Gen, 
Winfield Scott. In 1852 Pierce was nominated on the 49th 
ballot over Lewis Cass, Stephen A. Douglas, and James Bu- 
chanan, and defeated Gen. Scott, Whig. Though against 
slavery, Pierce was influenced by Southern pro-slavery men. 
He ignored. the Ostend Manifesto that the U.S. either buy or 
take Cuba. He approved the Kansas-Nebraska Act, leaving 
slavery to popular vote (“squatter sovereignty”), 1854. He 
signed a reciprocity treaty with Canada and approved the 
Gadsden Purchase from Mexico, 1853, Denied renomination 
by the Democrats, he spent most of his remaining years in 
Concord, N.H., where he died Oct. 8, 1869. 


James Buchanan 


James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later Demo- 
crat, was born of Scottish descent near Mercersburg, Pa, 
Apr. 23, 1791. He graduated from Dickinson, 1809; was a 
volunteer in the War of 1812; member, Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, 1814-16, Congress, 1820-31; Jackson’s minister to Rus- 
sia, 1831-33; U.S. senator 1834-45. As Polk’s secretary of 
state, 1845-49, he ended the Oregon dispute with Britain, 
supported the Mexican War and annexation of Texas. As 
minister to Britain, 1853, he signed the Ostend Manifesto. 
Nominated by Democrats, he was elected, 1856, over John 
C. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore (American 
Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). On slavery he favored 
popular sovereignty and choice by state constitutions; he 
accepted the pro-slavery Dred Scott decision as binding. He 
denied the right of states to secede. A strict constructionist, 
he desired to keep peace and found no. authority for using 
force. He died at Wheatland, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 
1868. . 


Abraham Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, was born 
Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm then in Hardin Co., 
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Ky., now in Larue, He was the son of Thomas Lincoin, 4 
carpenter, and Nancy Hanks. i 
The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near Gentry) 
ville, when Abe was 7. Nancy died 1818, and his father mar’ 
ried Mrs. Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorabl 
influence on Abe. In 1830 the family moved to Macon Co, 
Ill, Lincoln lost election to the Illinois General Assembly, 
1832, but later won 4 times, beginning in 1834. He enlistec 
in the militia for the Black Hawk War, 1832. In New Salen 
he ran a store, surveyed land, and was postmaster. ‘ 
In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and 
partner in a Springfield, Ill., law office. He was elected tc) 
Congress, 1847-49. He opposed the Mexican War. He sup 
ported Zachary Taylor, 1848. He opposed the | 
Nebraska Act and extension of slavery, 1854. He failed, ir] 
ea for the Senate, 1855. He supported John C. Fremont, 


. : | 
Th 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in. the Dino 
legislature for the Senate but was defeated by ha re A 
—— Dem., who had sponsored the Kansas- lebraski| 
ct. | 
Lincoln was nominated for president by the Republicat) 
party on an anti-slavery platform, 1860. He ran ins! 
Douglas, a northern Democrat; John C. Breckinridge 
southern pro-slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutiona| 
Union party. When he won the election, South Carolina se 
ceded from the-Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 by 
Southern states. i 
The Civil: War erupted when Fort Sumter was _— 
Apr. 12, 1861. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after the battle c 
Antietam, he announced that slaves in territory then in re| 
bellion would be free Jan. 1, 1863, date of the Emancipati 
Proclamation, His speeches, including his Gettysburg 
Inaugural addresses, are remembered for their eloquence. 
Lincoln was reelected, 1864, over Gen. George B. reg 
Ford 


Be 


lan, Democrat. Lee surrendered Apr. 9, 1865. On 
Lincoln was shot by actor John Wilkes Booth in 


Theatre, Washington. He died the next day. | 


Andrew Johnson % 


Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, was born ij 
Raleigh, N.C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of Jacob J 

rter at an inn and church sexton, and Mary | 

le was apprenticed to a tailor but ran away and hi} 
settled in Greeneville, Tenn. He became an alderman, 18: 
mayor, 1830; state representative and senator, 1835-43| 
member of Congress, 1843-53; governor. of : 
1853-57; U.S. senator, 1857-62. He su) rted John ¢ 
Breckinridge against Lincoln in 1860. He had held sla 
but opposed secession and tried to prevent his home stat 
Tennessee, from seceding. In Mar. 1862, Lincoln apj | 
him military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 hi 
Was nominated for vice president with Lincoln on 
tional Union ticket to win Democratic support. He suc 
ceeded Lincoln as president April 15, 1865. In a controvers) 
with Congress over the president’s power over the South, h 
proclaimed, May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all ; 
except certain leaders if they would ratify the 13th | 
ment abolishing slavery. States doirig so added anti-Negri 
provisions that enraged Congress, which restored militar’ 
control over the South. When Johnson removed Edwin 
Stanton, secretary of war, without notifying the Senate, thu 
repudiating the Tenure of Office Act, the House impeach 
him for this and other reasons. He was tried by the Senat 
and acquitted by only one vote, My 26, 1868. He retu 
to the Senate in 1875. Johnson died July 31, 1875. 


Ulysses S. Grant, 18th president, Republican, was born a) 
Point Pleasant, Oh., Apr. 27, 1822, son of Jesse R. Grant, i! 
Simpson. The next year the 
moved to Georgetown, Oh. Grant was named Hiram Ulys 
ra oo entecinie Mbp peri tee ey was entere 
as Ulysses Simpson an adopted it. he was graduated 
1843; served under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the Mexic 
War; resigned, 1854; worked in St, Louis until 1860, the 
went to Galena, Ill. With the start of the Civil War, he ' 


nae 








” 


| 


| mamed colonel of the 21st Illinois Vols., 1861, then brigadier 
| general; took Forts Henry and Donelson; fought at Shiloh, 
| took Vicksburg. After his victory at Chattanooga, Lincoln 
1 ced him in command of the Union Armies. He accepted 
1 "s surrender at Appomattox, Apr., 1865, President John~ 
| gon appointed Grant secretary of war when he suspended 
_ Stanton, but Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated 

for president by the Republicans and elected over Horatio 

Seymour, Democrat. The 15th Amendment, amnesty bill, 
| and civil service reform were events of his administration. 
| The Liberal Republicans and Democrats opposed him with 


| Horace aay | 1872, but he was reelected. An attempt by 
4 ih 


the Stalwarts (Old Guard) to nominate him in 1880 failed. 
| In 1884 the collapse of Grant & Ward, investment house, 


! left him penniless. He wrote his personal memoirs while ill 


with cancer and completed them 4 days before his death at 


|. Mt. McGregor, N.Y., July 23, 1885. The book realized over 
_ $450,000. 


I Rutherford Birchard Hayes 


Rutherford B. Hayes, 19th president, Republican, was 
born in Delaware, Oh., Oct. 4, 1822, the posthumous son of 


| Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, and Sophia Birchard. He was 
| raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard. He graduated from 


Kenyon College, 1842, and Harvard Law School, 1845. He 


practiced law in Lower Sandusky, Oh., now Fremont; was 


( 
| 


| @ity solicitor of Cincinnati, 1858-61. In the Civil War, he 
was major of the 23d Ohio Vols., was wounded several 


_ times, and rose to the rank of brevet major general, 1864. 
He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting Reconstruction 
“and Johnson’s impeachment. He was elected governor of 


Ohio, 1867 and 1869; beaten in the race for Congress, 1872; 


_ feclected governor, 1875. In 1876 he was nominated for 


iden, Democrat. But a few Southern states submitted 2 


ident and believed he had lost the election to Samuel J. 


different sets of electoral votes and the result was in dispute. 


_ An electoral commission, appointed by Congress, 8 Repub-, 


licans and 7 Democrats, awarded all disputed votes to 
Hayes allowing him to become president by one electoral 


vote, Hayes, keeping a promise to southerners, withdrew 


for 


troops from areas still occupied in the South, ending the era 
of Reconstruction. He proceeded to reform the civil service, 


alienating political spoilsmen. He advocated repeal of the 
Tenure of Office Act. He supported sound money and specie 
_ payments. Hayes died in Fremont, Oh., Jan. 17, 1893. 


James Abram Garfield 


James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, was born 
Nov. 19, 1831, in Orange, Cuyahoga Co., Oh., the son of 
Abram Garfield and Eliza Ballou. His father died in 1833. 
‘He worked as a canal bargeman, farmer, and carpenter; at- 

tended Western Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and 
_ Was graduated from Williams in 1856. He taught at Hiram, 
and later became principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 
~ 1859, Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered for the 
_ War, became colonel of the 42d Ohio Infantry and dy peed 
in 1862, He fought at Shiloh, was chief of staff for 
erans and was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
Mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Republican in 
1863; supported specie payment as against jae money 
_ (reenbacks). On the electoral commission in 1876 he voted 
- for Hayes against Tilden on strict party lines, He was sena- 
tor-elect in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
president. He was chosen as a compromise over Gen. 


_ Grant, James G, Blaine, and John Sherman. This alienated 


_ the Grant following but Garfield was elected. On July 2, 
_ 1881, Garfield was shot by mentally disturbed office-seeker, 

les J, Guiteau, while entering a railroad station in 
_ Washington. He died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, NJ. 


4 E : Chester Alan Arthur 


; Chester A. Arthur, 21st president, Republican, was born 






at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1829, the son of the Rev. William 
Arthur, from County Antrim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone. 
gsaduated from Union College, 1848, taught school at 
Pownall, Vt., studied law in New York, In 1853 he argued 
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in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported through N.Y. 
State were thereby freed; in 1885 he obtained a ruling that 
Negroes were to be treated the same as whites on street cars. 
He was made collector of the Port of New York, 1871, Pres- 
ident Hayes, reforming the civil service, forced Arthur to 
resign, 1879. This made the New York machine stalwarts 
enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stalwarts tried to nomi- 
nate Grant for a 3d term in 1880, When Garfield was nomi- 
nated, Arthur received 2d rs in the interests of harmony. 
When Garfield died, Arthur became derive He sup- 
ported civil service reform and the tariff of 1883, He was 
defeated for renomination by James G, Blaine, He died in 
New York City Nov. 18, 1886. 


Grover Cleveland 


ary hy to a ruling ey the State Dept,, Grover Cleveland 
is both the 22d and the 24th president, because his 2 terms 
were not consecutive, By individuals, he is only the 22d.) 
Grover Cleveland, 22d and 24th president, Democrat, was 

born in Caldwell, N.J. Mar. 18, 1837, the son of Richard F. 
Cleveland, a Presbyterian minister, and Ann Neale. He was - 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped the Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N.Y., taught at the N.Y, 
City Institution for the Blind; was admitted to the bar in 
Buffalo, 1859; became assistant district attorney, 1863; sher- 
iff, 1871; mayor, 1881; governor of New York, 1882. He was 
an independent, honest administrator who hated corruption. 
He was nominated for president over Tammany Hall oppo- 
sition, 1884, and defeated Republican James G, Blaine, He - 
enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension raids on the 
Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by Benjamin Harrison, 
although his popular vote was larger. Reelected over Har- 
rison in 1892, he faced a money crisis brought about by low- 
ering of the gold reserve, circulation of paper and exorbitant 
silver purchases under the Sherman Act; obtained a repeal 
of the latter and a reduced tariff. A severe depression and 
labor troubles racked his administration but he refused to 
interfere in business matters and rejected Jacob Coxey’s de- 
mand for unemployment relief. He broke the Pullman strike, 
1894. In 1896, the Democrats repudiated his administration 
and chose silverite William Jennings Bryan as their candi- 
date, Cleveland died in Princeton, N.J., June 24, 1908. 


Benjamin Harrison 


Benjamin Harrison, 23d president, Republican, was born 
at North Bend, Oh., Aug. 20, 1833. His Breat-grandfather, 
Benjamin Harrison, was a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
ecw rie his grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 

resident; his father, John Scott Harrison, was a member of 
Congress, His mother was Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended 
school on his father’s farm; graduated from Miami Univ. at 
Oxford, Oh., 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853, and practiced 
in Indianapolis, In the Civil War, he rose to the rank of bre- 
vet brigadier general, fought at Kennesaw Mountain, Peach- 
tree Creek, Nashville, and in the Atlanta campaign. He 
failed to be elected governor of Indiana, 1876; but became 
senator, 1881, and worked for the G. A. R, pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for president 
despite having fewer Wl Sd votes, He expanded the pen- 
sion list; signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the Sher» 
man Silver Purchase Act, During his administration, 6'states 
were admitted to the union, He was defeated for reelection, 
1892, He represented Venezuela in a boundary arbitration 
with Great Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 


Mar, 13, 1901. 


William McKinley 


William McKinley, 25th president, ublican, was born 
in Niles, Oh., Jan, 29, 1843, the son of William McKinley, 
an ironmaker, and Nancy Allison. McKinley attended 
school in Poland, Oh., and Arey College, Meadville, 
Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18 in the 23d Ohio, in 
which Rutherford B, Hayes was a major. He rose to captain 
and in 1865 was made brevet major. He studied law in the 
Albany, N.Y., law school; o an office in Canton, Oh., 
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in 1867, and campaigned for Grant and Hayes. He served in 
the House of Representatives, 1877-83, 1885-91, and led the 
fight for passage of the McKinley Tarriff, 1890. Defeated for 
reelection on the issue in 1890, he was governor of Ohio, 
1892-96. He had support for president in the convention 
that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. In 1896 he was 
elected president on a protective tariff, sound money (gold 
standard) platform over William Jennings Bryan, Demo- 
cratic proponent of free silver. McKinley was reluctant to 
intervene in Cuba but the loss of the battleship Maine at 
Havana crystallized opinion. He demanded Spain's with- 
drawal from Cuba; Spain made some concessions but Con- 
gress announced state of war as of Apr, 21. He was reelected 
in the 1900 campaign, defeating Bryan’s anti-imperialist ar- 
guments with the promise of a “full dinner pail.” McKinley 
was respected for his conciliatory nature, but conservative 
on business issues, On Sept. 6, 1901, while welcoming citi- 
zens at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N.Y., he was 
shot by Leon Czolgosz, an anarchist. He died Sept. 14. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, was 
born in N.Y, City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son of Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, a glass importer, and Martha Bulloch. He was a Sth 
cousin of Franklin D. Roosevelt and an uncle of Mrs, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. Roosevelt graduated from Harvard, 1880; 
attended Columbia Law School briefly; sat in the N.Y. State 
Assembly, 1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; 
failed election as mayor of N.Y. City, 1886; member of U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, 1889; president, N.Y. Police 
Board, 1895, supporting the merit system; assistant secre- 
tary of the Navy under McKinley, 1897-98. In the war with 
Spain, he organized the ist U.S. Volunteer Cavalry (Rough 
Riders) as lieutenant colonel; led the charge up Kettle Hill 
at San Juan. Elected New York governor, 1898-1900, he 
fought the spoils system and achieved taxation of corpora- 
tion franchises. Nominated for vice president, 1900, he be- 
came nation’s youngest president when McKinley died. As 
president he fought corruption of politics by big business; 
dissolved Northern Securities Co. and others for violating, 
anti-trust laws; intervened in coal strike on behalf of the 
public, 1902; obtained Elkins Law forbidding rebates to fa- 
vored corporations, 1903; Hepbum Law regulating railroad 
rates, 1906; Pure Food and Drugs Act, 1906, Reclamation 
Act and employers’ liability laws. He organized conserva- 
tion, mediated the peace between Japan and Russia, 1905; 
won the Nobel Peace Prize. He was the first to use the 
Hague Court of International Arbitration. By recognizing 
the new Republic of Panama he made Panama Canal possi- 
ble. He was reelected in 1904. : 

In 1908 he obtained the nomination of William H, Taft, 


who was elected. Feeling that Taft had abandoned his poli- - 


cies, Roosevelt unsuccessfully sought the nomination in 
1912. He bolted the party and ran on the Progressive “Bull 
Moose”, ticket against Taft and Woodrow Wilson, splitting 
the Republicans and insuring Wilson’s election. He was shot 
during the campaign but recovered. In 1916 he supported 
Charles E, Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of Britain, 
he fought American isolation in World War I. He wrote 
some 40 books on many topics; his Winning of the West is 
best ie He died Jan. 6, 1919, at'Sagamore Hill, Oyster 
Bay, N.Y. 


William Howard Taft 


William Howard: Taft, 27th president, Republican, was 
born in Cincinnati, Oh., Sept. 15, 1857, the son of Alphonso 
Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey, His father was secretary of 
war and attorney general in Grant’s cabinet; minister to 
Austria and Russia under Arthur. Taft was graduated from 
Yale, 1878; Cincinnati Law School, 1880; became law re- 
porter for Cincinnati newspapers; was assistant prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; assistant county solicitor, 1885; judge, 
superior court, 1887; U.S. solicitor-general, 1890; federal cir- 
cuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he-became head of the U.S, Philip- 
pines Commission and was first civil governor of the Philip- 
Pines, 1901-04; secretary of war, 1904; provisional governor 
of Cuba, 1906. He was groomed for president by Roosevelt 
and. elected over Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted Dept. of Labor; 
drafted direct election of senators and income tax amend- 


ments. His tariff and conservation policies angered progres- 
sives; though renominated he was opposed by Roosevelt; the 
result was Democrat Woodrow Wilson’s election. Taft, with 
some reservations, supported the League of Nations. He was 
professor of constitutional law, Yale, 1913-21; chief justice 
of the U.S., 1921-30; illness forced him to resign. He died in 
Washington, Mar. 8, 1930. 


Woodrow Wilson 


Woodrow Wilson, 28th president, Democrat, was born at 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, 'as Thomas Woodrow Wilson, 
son of a Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wil- 
son and Janet (Jessie) Woodrow. In his youth Wilson lived 


re 


4 
; 


in Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S.C., and Wilmington, N.C. He © 


attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was graduated from 


Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; read law at the Univ. of — 


Virginia, 1881; practiced law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins, 1886, He taught at Bryn Mawr, 1885-88; at 
Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of jurisprudence and po- 
litical economy at Princeton, 1890-1910; president of Prince- 
ton, 1902-1910; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13. In 1912 
he was nominated for president with the aid of William Jen- 


nings Bryan, who sought to block James “Champ” Clark — 


and Tammany Hall. Wilson won the election because the — 


Republican vote for Taft was split by the Progressives under 
Roosevelt. ‘ 

Wilson protected American interests in revolutionary 
Mexico and fought for American rights on the high seas. His 
sharp warnings to Germany led to the resignation of his sec- 
retary of state, Bryan, a pacifist. In 1916 he was reelected by 
a slim margin with the slogan, “He kept us out of war.” 
Wilson’s attempts to mediate in the war failed. After 4 
American whe had been sunk by the Germans, he secured a 
declaration of war against Germany on Apr. 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace Jan, 8, 1918, on the basis of his 
“Fourteen Points,” a state paper with worldwide influence. 


His doctrine of self-determination continues to play a major 


role in territorial disputes. The Germans accepted his terms 
and an armistice, Nov. 11. 

Wilson went to Paris to help negotiate the treaty, 
the crux of which he considered the League of Nations. The 
Senate demanded reservations that would not make the U.S. 
subordinate to the votes of other nations in case of war, Wil- 
son refused to consider any reservations and toured the 
country to get support. He suffered a stroke, Oct., 1919. An 
invalid for months, he clung to his executive powers while 
his wife and doctor sought to shield him from affairs which 
would tire him. i 


He was awarded the 1919 Nobel Peace Prize, but the — 


treaty embodying the. League of Nations was rejected by the 
Senate, 1920. He died Feb, 3, 1924. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 


Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th president, Republican, 
was born near Corsica, now Blooming Grove, Oh., Nov. 2, 
1865, the son of Dr. George Tyron Harding, a physician, 
and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson, He attended Ohio Central 
College. He was state senator, 1900-04; lieutenant governor, 
1904-06; defeated for governor, 1910; chosen U.S. senator, 
1915, He supported Taft, opposed federal control of food 
and fuel; voted for anti-strike legislation, woman’s suffrage, 
and the Volstead prohibition enforcement act over President 
Wilson's veto; and op’ the League of Nations. In 1920 


he was nominated for president and defeated James M. Cox 


in the election, The Republicans capitalized on war weari- 
ness and fear that Wilson’s League of Nations would curtail 
U.S. sovereignty. Harding stressed a return to “normalcy”; 


worked for tariff revision and repeal of excess profits law 


and high income taxes. Two Harding appointees, Albert B. — 


Fall (interior) and Harry Daugherty (attorney gen 
came involved in the Teapot Dome scandal that embittered. 
Harding's last days. He called the International Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments, 1921-22. Returning from a 
trip to Alaska he became ill and died in San Francisco, Aug. 


2, 1923. ; 
«i ‘Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin bir = 30th president, Republican, was born in — 


Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of John Calvin Coo- 
lidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria J. Moor, and named Ji 


4 


eral), bes | 
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| Calvin Coolidge. Coolidge graduated from Amherst in 1895. 
|He entered Republican state politics and served as mayor of 

Northampton, Mass., state senator, lieutenant governor, 
jand, in 1919, governor. In Sept., 1919, Coolidge attained 
|national prominence by calling out the state guard in the 
|Boston police strike. He declared: “There is no right to 
|strike against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, any- 
time.” This brought his name before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920, where he was nominated for vice president. He 
succeeded to the presidency on Harding’s death. He op- 
| posed the League of Nations; approved the World Court; 
| vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was passed over his 
| veto. In 1924 he was elected by a huge majority. He reduced 


the McNary-Haugen farm bill, which would have provided 
\relief to financially hard-pressed farmers. With Republicans 
| eager to renominate him he announced, Aug, 2, 1927: “I do 
| not choose to run for president in 1928.” He died in North- 
ampton, Jan. 5, 1933. 


Herbert Hoover 


| Herbert C. Hoover, 31st president, Republican, was born 
| at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, son of Jesse Clark 
| Hoover, a blacksmith, and Hulda Randall Minthorn. 
' Hoover grew up-in Indian Territory (now Oklahoma) and 
| Oregon; won his A.B. in engineering at Stanford, 1891. He 
| worked briefly with U.S. Geological Survey and western 
| mines; then was a mining engineer in Australia, Asia, Eu- 
| rope, Africa, America. While chief engineer, imperial mines, 
| China, he directed food relief for victims of Boxer Rebellion, 

1900. He directed American Relief Committee, London, 
| 1914-15; U.S. Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 1915-1919; was 
| U.S. Food Administrator, 1917-1919; American Relief Ad- 
| ministrator, 1918-1923, feeding children in defeated nations; 
Russian Relief, 1918-1923. He was secy. of commerce, 
| 1921-28, He was elected president over Alfred E. Smith, 
| 1928. In 1929 the stock market crashed and the economy 





| aid to the unemployed. He was defeated in the 1932 election 
| by Franklin D. Roosevelt. President Truman made him co- 
| ordinator of European Food Program, 1947, chairman of 
| the Commission for Reorganization of the Executive 
| Branch, 1947-49. He founded the Hoover Institution on 
| War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford Univ. He died in 
| N.Y. City, Oct. 20, 1964. . 


| Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, 32d president, Democrat, was 
born near Hyde Park, N.Y., Jan. 30, 1882, the son of James 
Roosevelt and Sara Delano. He graduated from Harvard, 
| 1904; attended Columbia Law School; was admitted to the 
| bar. He went to the N.Y. Senate, 1910 and 1913. In 1913 
_ President Wilson made him assistant secretary of the navy. 
Roosevelt ran for vice ‘president, 1920, with James Cox 
and was defeated. From 1920 to 1928 he was a N.Y. lawyer 
and vice president of Fidelity & Deposit Co. In Aug., 1921, 
| polio paralyzed his legs, He learned to walk with leg braces 
| 











and a cane. 
_ Roosevelt was elected governor of New York, 1928 and 
_ 1930. In 1932, W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N.. Garner, 
threw his votes to Roosevelt, who was nominated. The de- 
_ pression and the promise to repeal prohibition insured his 
election. He asked emergency powers, proclaimed the New 
Deal, and put into effect a vast number of administrative 
_ changes. Foremost was the use of public funds for relief and 
public works, resulting in deficit financing. He greatly ex- 








ness, and by an excess profits tax and progressive income 

_ taxes produced a redistribution of earnings on an unprece- 

_ dented scale. The Wagner Act gave labor many advantages 
‘in organizing and collective bargaining. He was the last 
“president inaugurated on Mar. 4 (1933) and the first inaugu- 
tated on Jan. 20 (1937). 

___ Roosevelt was the first president to use radio for “fireside 
chats,” When the Supreme Court nullified some New Deal 

' laws, he sought, power to “pack” the court with additional 








| was the first president to break the “no 3d term” tradition 
(1940) and was elected to a 4th term, 1944, despite failing 





the national debt by $2 billion in 3 years. He twice vetoed . 


collapsed. During the depression, Hoover opposed federal . 


panded the controls of the central government over busi-.’ 


justices, but Congress refused to give him the authority, He — 


health. He was openly hostile to fascist governments before. 


World War II and launched a lend-lease program on behalf 
of the Allies. He wrote the principles of fair dealing into the 
Atlantic Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with Winston Churchill), 
and urged the Four Freedoms (freedom of speech, of wor- 
ship, from want, from fear) Jan. 6, 1941. When Japan at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, the U.S. entered the war. 
He conferred with allied heads of state at Casablanca, Jan., 
1943; Quebec, Aug., 1943; Teheran, Nov.-Dec., 1943; Cairo, 
Dec., 1943; Yalta, Feb., 1945. He died at Warm Springs, 
Ga., Apr. 12, 1945. 


Harry S Truman. 


Harry S. Truman, 33d president, Democrat, was born at 
Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son of John Anderson Tru- 
man and Martha Ellen Young. A family disagreement on 
whether his middle name was Shippe or Solomon, after 
names of 2 grandfathers, resulted in his using only the mid- 
dle initial S. He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as railroad 
timekeeper, and helper in Kansas City banks up to 1905. He 
ran his family’s farm, 1906-17. He was commissioned a first _ 
lieutenant and took part in the Vosges, Meuse-Argonne, and 
St. Mihiel actions in World War I. After the war he ran a 
haberdashery, became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; 
attended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. 

Truman was elected U.S. senator in 1934; reelected 1940. 
In 1944 with Roosevelt’s backing he was nominated for vice 
president and elected. On Roosevelt’s death Truman became 
president. In 1948 he was elected president. 

Truman authorized the first uses of the atomic bomb (Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki, Aug. 6 and 9, 1945), bringing World’ 
War II to a rapid end. He was responsible for creating 
NATO, the Marshall Plan, and what came to be called the 
Truman Doctrine (to aid nations such as Greece and Tur- 
key, threatened by Russian or other communist takeover). 
He broke a Russian blockade of West Berlin with a massive 
airlift, 1948-49. When communist North Korea invaded - 
South Korea, June, 1950, he won UN approval for a “‘police ~ 
action” and sent in forces under Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
When MacArthur sought to pursue North Koreans into 
China, Truman removed him from command. 


Truman was responsible for higher minimum-wage, in- 


- creased social-security, and aid-for-housing laws. Truman 


died Dec. 26, 1972, in Kansas City, Mo. 


Dwight David Eisenhower 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 34th president, Republican, was 
born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex., the son of David Ja- 
cob Eisenhower and Ida Elizabeth Stover. The next year, the 
family moved to Abilene, Kan. He graduated from West 
Point, 1915. He was on the American military mission to the 
Philippines, 1935-39 and during 4 of those years on the staff. 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. He was made commander of 
Allied forces landing in North Africa, 1942, full general, 
1943, He became supreme Allied commander in Europe, 
1943, and as such led the Normandy invasion June 6, 1944. 
He was given the rank of general of the army Dec. 20, 1944, 
made permanent in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the 
surrender of the Germans at Rheims. He returned to the 
U.S. to serve as chief of staff, 1945-1948. In 1948, Eisen- 
hower published Crusade in Europe, his war memoirs, which 
quickly became a best seller. From 1948 to 1953, he was 
president of Columbia Univ., but took leave of absence in 
1950, to command NATO forces. 

Eisenhower resigned from the army and was nominated 
for president by the Republicans, 1952. He defeated Adlai 
E. Stevenson in the election. He again defeated Stevenson, 
1956. He called himself a moderate, favored “free market 
system” vs. government price and wage controls; kept gov- 
erment out of labor disputes; reorganized defense establish- 
ment; promoted missile programs. He continued foreign aid; 
sped end of Korean fighting; endorsed Taiwan and SE Asia 
defense treaties; backed UN in condemning Anglo-French 
raid on Egypt; advocated “open skies” policy of mutual in- 
spection to USSR. He sent U.S. troops into Little Rock, 
Ark., Sept., 1957, during the segregation crisis and ordered 
Marines into Lebanon July-Aug., 1958. 

During his retirement at his farm near Gettysburg, Pa., 
Eisenhower took up the role of elder statesman, counseling 
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his 3 successors in the White House. He died Mar. 28, 1969, 
in Washington. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


John F. Kennedy, 35th president, Democrat, was born 
May 29, 1917, in Brookline, Mass., the son of Joseph P. 
Kennedy, financier, who later became ambassador to Great 
Britain, and Rose Fitzgerald. He entered Harvard, attended 
~ the London School of Economics briefly in 1935, received a 

BS., from Harvard, 1940. He served in the Navy, 

1941-1945, commanded a PT boat in the Solomons and won 

the Navy and Marine Corps Medal. He wrote Profiles in 

Courage, which won a Pulitzer prize. He served as represen- 

tative in Congress, 1947-1953; was elected to the Senate in 

1952, reelected 1958. He nearly won the vice presidential 

nomination in 1956. : 

In 1960, Kennedy won the Democratic nomination for 
president and defeated Richard M. Nixon, Republican. He 
was the first Roman Catholic president. 

Keénnedy’s most important act was his successful demand 

. Oct. 22, 1962, that the Soviet Union dismantle its missile 
bases in Cuba. He established a quarantine of arms ship- 
ments to Cuba and continued surveillance by air. He defied 
Soviet attempts to force the Allies out of Berlin. He made 
the steel industry rescind a price rise. He backed civil rights, 
a mental health program, arbitration of railroad disputes, 
and expanded medical care for the aged. Astronaut flights 
and satellite orbiting were greatly developed during his ad- 
ministration. t 
fe On Nov. 22, 1963, Kennedy was assassinated in Dallas, 

‘ex. 


Lyndon Baines Johnson 


‘Lyndon B. Johnson, 36th president, Democrat, was born 
near Stonewall, Tex.. Aug. 27, 1908, son of Sam Ealy John- 
son and Rebekah Baines. He received a B.S. degree at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1930, attended 
Georgetown Univ. Law School, Washington, 1935. He 
taught public speaking in Houston, 1930-32; served as secre- 
tary to Rep. R. M. Kleberg, 1932-35. In 1937 Johnson won 

* a contest to fill the vacancy caused by the death of a repre- 
sentative and in 1938 was elected to the full term, after 
which he returned for 4 terms. He was elected U.S. senator 
in 1948 and reelected in 1954. He became Democratic 
leader, 1953. Johnson was Texas’ favorite son for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 1956 and had strong sup- 
port in the 1960 convention, where the nominee, John F. 
Kennedy, asked him to run for vice president. His cam- 
paigning helped overcome religious bias against Kennedy in 
the South. : : 

Johnson became president on the death of Kennedy. 
Johnson worked hard for welfare legislation, signed civil 
fights, anti-proverty, and tax reduction laws, and averted 
strikes on railroads. He was elected to a full term, 1964. The 
war in Vietnam overshadowed other developments, 1965-68. 

In face of increasing division in the nation and his own 
party over his handling of the war, Johnson announced that 
he would not seek another term, Mar. 31, 1968. 

Retiring to his ranch near Johnson City, Tex., Johnson 
wrote his memoirs and oversaw the construction of the Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson Library on the campus of the Univ. of 
Texas in Austin, He died Jan. 22, 1973. 


Richard Milhous Nixon 


Richard M. Nixon, 37th president, Republican, was the 
only president to resign without completing an elected term. 
He was born in Yorba Linda, Cal., Jan. 9, 1913, the son of 
Francis Anthony Nixon and Hannah Milhous. Nixon grad- 
uated from Whittier College, 1934; Duke Univ. Law School, 
1937. After precione law in Whittier and serving briefly in 
the Office of Price Administration in 1942, he entered the 
navy, serving in the South Pacific, and was discharged as a 
lieutenant commander. : 

Nixon was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1946 and 1948. He achieved prominence as the House Un- 
American. Activities Committee member who forced the 
showdown that resulted in the Alger Hiss perjury convic- 
tion. In 1950 Nixon moved to the Senate. 

He was elected vice president in the Eisenhower landslides 


of 1952 and 1956. With Eisenhower's endorsement, Nixon 
won the Republican nomination in 1960. He was defeated 
by Democrat John F, Kennedy, returned.to Cal. and was 
defeated in his race for governor, 1962. ‘ ; 
In 1968, he won the presidential nomination and went on 
to defeat Democrat Hubert H. Humphrey. j 
Nixon became the first U.S. president to visit China and 
Russia (1972). He and his foreign affairs advisor, Henry A. 
Kissinger, achieved a detente with China. Nixon appointed 4 — 
new Supremi¢ Court justices, including the chief justice, thus 
altering the court’s balance in favor of a more conservative 
view. 
Reelected 1972, Nixon secured a cease-fire agreement in 
Vietnam and completed the withdrawal of U.S. troops. 
Nixon’s 2d term was cut short by a series of scandals be- 


- ginning with the burglary of Democratic party national 


headquarters in the Watergate office complex on June 17, 
1972. Nixon denied any White House involvement in the 
Watergate break-in. On July 16, 1973, a White House aide, 
under questioning by a Senate committee, revealed that 
most of Nixon’s office conversations and phone calls had 
been recorded. Nixon claimed executive privilege to keep the 
tapes secret and the courts and Congress sought the tapes 
for criminal proceedings against former White House aides’ 
and for a House inquiry into possible impeachment. 

On Oct. 10, 1973, Nixon fired the Watergate special pros- 
ecutor and the attorney general resigned in protest. The 
public outcry which followed caused Nixon to appoint a_ 
new special prosecutor and to turn over to the courts a num- 
ber of subpoenaed tape recordings, Public reaction also” 
brought the initiation of a formal inquiry into impeachment. 

On July 24, 1974, the Supreme Court ruled that Nixon’s 
claim of executive privilege must fall before cer gece pros- 
ecutor’s subpoenas of tapes relevant to criminal trial pro- 
ceedings. That same day, the House Judiciary Committee 
opened debate on impeachment. On July 30, the committee 
recommended House adoption of 3 articles of impeachment 
charging Nixon with obstruction of justice, abuse of power, 
and contempt of Congress. 

On Aug. 5, Nixon released transcripts of conversations 
held 6 days after the Watergate break-in showing that Nixon 
had known of, approved, and directed Watergate cover-up 
activities. Nixon resigned from office Aug. 9. 


Gerald Rudolph Ford 


Gerald R. Ford, 38th president, Republican, was born 
July 14, 1913, in Omaha, Neb., son of Leslie King and Do- 
rothy Gardner, and was named Leslie Jr. When he was 2, 
his parents were divorced and his mother. moved with the 
boy to Grand Rapids, Mich. There she met and married Ge- 
rald R. Ford, who formally adopted the boy and gave him 
-his own name, } ‘ 

He graduated from the Univ. of Michigan, 1935 and Yale 
Law School, 1941. ae; a 

He began practicing law in Grand Raj but in 
joined the navy and served in the Pacific, leaving the service 
in 1946 as a lieutenant commander. 

He entered congress in 1948 and continued to win elec- 


_ tions, spending 25 years in the House, $ of them as Republi- 


can leader. : tues 
On Oct. 12, 1973, after Vice President Spiro T. Agnew. 
resigned, Ford was nominated by President Nixon to replace 
him. It was the first use of the procedures set out in the 25th 
Amendment. : : 
When Nixon resigned Aug. 9, 1974, Ford became presi- 


- dent, the first to serve without being chosen in a national. 


election. On Sept. 8 he pardoned Nixon for any federal 
crimes he might have committed as president. Ford veoted 
48 bills in his first 21 months in office, saying most would 
prove too costly. He visited China. In 1976, he was defeated 

in the election by Democrat Jimmy Carter. 


Jimmy (James Earl) Carter 


Jimmy (James Earl) Carter, 39th president, Democrat, 
was the first president from the Deep South since before the. 
Civil War. He was born Oct. 1, 1924, at Plains, Ga., where) 
his parents, James and Lillian Gordy Carter, had a farm and 
several businesses. _ : ms t 





‘He attended Georgia Tech, and graduated from the U.S. 
| Naval Academy. He entered the Navy’s nuclear submarine 
; eogan as an aide to Adm. Hyman Rickover, and studied 
nuclear physics at Union College. 
| His father died in 1953 and Carter left the Navy to take 
| over the family businesses — peanut-raising, warehousing, 
; and cotton-ginning. He was elected to the Georgia state sen- 
| ate, was defeated for governor, 1966, but elected in 1970. 
Carter won the Democratic nomination and defeated 
President Gerald R. Ford in the election of 1976. - 
In 1979, Carter played a major role in the peace negotia- 
} between Israel and Egypt. In Nov., Iranian student 
its attacked the U.S. embassy in Teheran and held 
bers of the embassy staff hostage. ~ 
During 1980, Carter was widely criticized for the poor 
of the economy and high inflation. He was also viewed 
weak in his handling of foreign policy. He reacted to the 
oviet invasion of Afghanistan by imposing a grain embargo 
boycotting the Moscow Olympic games. His failure to 
in the release of the remaining 52 hostages held in Iran, 
Whose first anniversary of capture fell on Election Day, 
| Renata Carter to the end of his term. He was defeated by 
id Reagan in the election. Carter finally succeeded in 
ing the release of the hostages on Inauguration Day, 
| the new president was taking the oath of office. 


Ronald Wilson Reagan 


SRonald Wilson R » 40th president, Republican, was 
Feb; 6, 1911, in ‘ampico, Ill., the son of John Edward 
and Nellie Wilson. Reagan graduated from Eureka 
College in 1932. Following his graduation, he worked 
5 years as a sports announcer in Des Moines, Ia. 

‘Reagan began a successful career as a film actor in 1937, 
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and starred in numerous movies, and later television, until 
the 1960s. He was a captain in the Army Air Force during 
World War II. 

He served as president of the Screen Actors Guild from 
1947 to 1952, and in 1959. 

Once a liberal Democrat, Reagan became active in Re- 
ar ee during the 1964 presidential a eek oe of 

Goldwater. He was elected governor of California in 
i568, and reelected in 1970. 

Following his retirement as governor, Reagan became the 
leading spokesman for the conservative wing of the Republi- 
can Party, and made a strong bid for the party’s 1976 ae 
dential nomination. 

In 1980, he gained the Reese nomination and won a 
landslide victory over Jimmy Carter. 


As president, he successfully forged a bipartisan coalition 
in Congress which led to enactment of an economic program 
which included the largest budget and tax cuts in U.S. his- 
tory, and a Social Security reform bill designed to insure the 
long-term solvency of the system. 

Reagan was plagued by a severe recession which caused a 
9.7% unemployment rate in 1982, the highest since 1941. 

In 1983, Reagan sent a task force to lead the invasion of 
Grenada, and joined 3 European nations in maintaining a 
peacekeeping force in Beirut, Lebanon. He has strongly sup- 
ported the El Salvador and other anti-communist govern- 
ments in Central America while aiding anti-government 
forces in Nicaragua. 

In 1984, interest rates and inflation had declined and the 
economy had made a strong recovery. Reagan easily won 
reelection to a second term. Reagan’s fiscal 1986 budget, 
with a projected deficit of $180 billion, called for deep cuts 
in domestic spending and an increase in military spending. 
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mi president, was unmarried. 
a has a son and daughter from a former marriage. 
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’ Superlative U.S, Statistics 

Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 
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Geodetic Datum Point of North America - ; ‘ 
The geodetic datum point of the U.S. is the National Ocean Service’s ation station Meades Ranch in Osborne)’ 
County, Kansas, at latitude 39° 13'26”. 686 N and longitude 98° 32'30". 506 W. geodetic datum point is a fundamenti 
point from which all latitude and longitude computations originate for North America and Central America. 
a nn ee 


Statistical Information about the U.S. { 
In the Statistical Abstract of the United States the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, publishes « ; 
summary of social, political, and economic information. A book of more than 1,000 pages, it gece a a3 ete compre: 
hensive data on population, housing, health, education, employment, income, prices, business, bankin g, energy, science d 
fense, trade, government finance, foreign country comparison, and other subjects. Special features include a Rec 
Trends and appendixes on state rankings and Metropolitan Statistical Areas, The book is P ots ant evry) the direction 
Glenn W. King, Chief, Statistical conneree Staff, Bureau of the Census. Supplements to 1 Abstract are 
Data Book USA, 1979; County and City Data Book, 1983; Historical Statistics of the United Spier Colonial Times to 1. 
State and Metropolitan Area Data Book, 1982(1985, in production). Information concernin; and other publications m 
be obtained from the Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash., D.C. Ooata cn trom the Us USS. Bureau of t 
Census, Data User Services Division, Wash., D.C, 20233. 
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Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the U.S. and Territories 


Source: Geological Survey, U.S, Interior Department, (Minus sign means below sca level; elevations are in fect.) 
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301 3375 OfPGON. eee eee 296 1,440 
0 "89 Washington ........0.. 157 3.026 
Aes P aad Arctic coast, Alaska oe 1,060 2,521 
112 3,315 United States ....... 12,383 88,633 
eset oy of general outline of seacoast. Measurements were made with a unit measure of 30 minutes of latitude on charts as 





















of 1:1,200,000 as possible. Coastline of sounds and bays is included to a point where they narrow to width of unit measure, 
ludes the distance across at such point, (2) Figures obtained in 1939-40 with a recording instrument on the largest-scale charts and 
then available. Shoreline of outer coast, offshore islands, sounds, bays, rivers, and creeks is included to the head of tidewater or to a 
where tidal waters narrow to a width of 100 feet. 
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States: Settled, Capitals, Entry into Union, Area, Rank 


The original 13 states—The 13 colonies that seceded from Great Britain and fought the War of Independence (American 
Revolution) became the 13 original states. They were: Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, South Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island. The order for 
the original 13 states is the order in which they ratified the Constitution. s 


Set- Entered Union 
State tled* Capital Date Order 
Ala... 1702 . . Montgomery . . Dec. 14, 1819 
Alas. . 1784 .. Juneau... .. Jan. 3, 1959 49 
Ariz... 1776 . . Phoenix..... Feb. 14,1912 48 
Ark. . . 1686 . . Little Rock ... June 15,1836 25 
Cal... 1769 . . Sacramento .. Sept. 9, 1850 31 
Col... 1858 .. Denver... .. Aug. 1, 1876 38 
Conn. . 1634 . . Hartford... . . an, 9, 1788 5 
Del;. . 1688 .. Dover...... 7, 1787 1 
DiGseniee ot Washington. . . 
Fla... 1565 . . Tallahassee . . Mar. 3, 1845 27 
Ga. .. 1733 .. Atlanta.:... Jan. 2, 1788 4 
Ha. . . 1820 Honolulu A 21, 1959 50 
Ida... 1842 .. Boise. ..... July $,1890 43 
ill... . 1720. . Springfield... Dec. 33,1818 21 
Ind. .. 1733 . . Indianapolis. .. Dec. 11,1816 19 
la.... 1788 ..DesMoines .. Dec. 28, 1846 29 
Kan... 1727 . . Topeka... .. Jan. 29, 1861 34 
Ky. .. 1774 .. Frankfort....June 1,1792 15 
La... . 1699 . . BatonRouge.. Apr. 30,1812 18 
Me... 1624 .. Augusta..... Mar. 15,1820 23 
Md. . . 1634 . . Annapolis Apr. 28,1788 7 
Mass. . 1620 . OM nt Feb. 6, 1788 6 
Mich. . 1668 - SIO Hs sa Jan. 26, 1837 26 
Minn. . 1805 .. St Paul..... May 11, 1858 32 
Miss. . 1699 .. Jackson..... Dec. 10,1817 20 
Mo... 1735 . . Jefferson City . Aug. 10,1821 24 
Mon. . 1809... Helena..... Nov. 8, 1889 41 
Neb... 1823 .. Lincolin..... Mar. 1, 1867 .37 
Ney... 1849 . . CarsonCity .. Oct. 31, 1864 36 
N.H.. . 1623 . . Concord . June 21, 1788 9 
NJ... 1664... Trenton. .... Dec. 18,1787 3 
N.M.. . 1610 . . Santa Fe Jan. , 1912 47 
N.Y... 1614 Albany ..... July 26,1788 11 
N.C... 1660 .. Raleigh. .... Nov. 21,1789 12 
N.D.. . 1812 . . Bismarck. ...Nov. 2, 1889 39 
Oh. . . 1788 . . Columbus ... . Mar. 1, 1803 17 
Okla. . 1889 . . Oklahoma City. Nov. 16,1907 46 
Ore... 1811 .. Salom...... Feb. 14,1859 33 
Pa. .. 1682 . . Harrisburg... Dec. 12, 1787 2 
Rl. . . 1636 .. Providence... May 29,1790 13 
S.C... 1670 . . Columbia. ...May 23, 1788 8 
S:D: >. 1859". "Plerre.., ... ... Nov. 2, 1889 40 
Tenn. . 1769 . . Nashville . dune 1,1796 16 
Tex,. . 1682 . . Austin...... Dec. 29,1845 28 
Ut... . 1847 . . Salt Lake City . Jan. 4, 1896 . 45 
~Vt... 1724 .. Montpelier .. . Mar. 4,1791 14 
Va. .. 1607 .. Richmond... . June 25,1788 10 
‘Wash.. 1811 .. Olympia ....Nov. 11, 1889 42 
W.Va.. 1727 . . Charleston... June 20, 1863 35 
Wis... 1766... Madison .... May 29, 1848 30 
Wy. . . 1834 .. Cheyenne... July 10,1890 44 


Extent in miles Area in square miles . Rank 
Long Wide inland in 
{approx.mean) Land water Total area 
330. 190 50,708 901 51,609 29 
(a)1,480 810 569,600 20,157 589,757 ~ 1 
400 310 113,417 492 113,909 6 
260 240 51,945 1,159 53,104 27 
770°. 250 156,361 2,332 158,693 3 
380 280 103,766 481 104,247 8 
110 70 4,862 147 5,009 48 
100 30 1,982 7 2,057 49 
es sae 61 67 51 
500 160 54,090 4,470. 58,560 22 
300 230 58,073 803 58,876 21 
es oat 6,425 25 6,450 47 
570 300 82,677 880 83,557 13 
390 .- 210 55,748 652 56,400 24 
270 140 36,097 194 36,291 38 
310 200 55,941 349 56,290 25 
400 210. =81,787 477 ~—- 82,264 14 
380 140 39,650 745 40,395 37 
380 130 44,930 3,593 48,523 31 
320 190 30,920 2,295 33,215 
250 90 9,891 686 10,577 
~ 190 50 7,826 431 8,257 45 
490 240 56,817 1,399 58,216 23 
400 250 79,289 4,779 84,068 12 
340 170 ~=. 47,296 420 47,716 32 
300 240 68,995 691 69, 19 
630 280 145,587 1,551 147,138 4 
430 210. 76,483 7 7 15 
490 320 109,889 651 110,540 7 
190 70 9,027 277 9,304 44 
150 70 7,521 315 7,836 46 
370 §=343 «121,412 254 121,666 5 
330 283 47,831 1,745 49,576 30 
500 150 7 3,788 52,586 28 
340 211 69,273 1,392 70,665 17 
“220 220 40,975 247 ©=41,222 35 
400 220 868,782 1,137 69,919 18 
360 261 96,184 797 © ©96,981 10 
283 160 44,966 367 45,333 33 
40. 30 1,049. 165 1,214 50 
260 200 30,225 830 31,055. 40 
380 210 75,955 1,092 047 16 
440 120 41,328 916 42,244 34 
790 660 262,134 5,204 267,338 2 
350 270 82,096 2,820 84,916 11 
ag 80 9,267 342 9,609 43 
430 200 39,780 1,037 40,817 36 
360 240 66,570 1,622 68,192 20 | 
240 130 24,070 111 24,181 41 
310 260 54,464 1,690 56,1 26 
360 280 97,203 erat 97,914 9 


*First European permanent settlement. (a) Aleutian Islands and Alexander Archipelago are not considered in these 


lengths. - 





The Continental Divide 


Source: Geological Survey, U.S. Interior Department > 


The Continental Divide: watershed, created by mountain ranges 
or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, from which the drainage is 
easterly or westerly; the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlan- 
tic Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the westerly 
flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean through the Columbia 
River, or through the Colorado River, which flows into the Gulf of 
California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide across the 
United States may briefly be described as follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States-Mexican bound- 
ary, near long. 108°45'W., the Divide, in a northerly direction, 
crosses New Mexico along the western edge of the Rio Grande 
drainage basin, entering Colorado near long. 106°41'W. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across Colorado © 


along the western summits of the Rio Grande and of the Arkansas, 
the South Platte, and the North Platte River basins, and across 
Rocky Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near long. 
106°52'W. 

Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the western rims of 
the North Platte, Big Horn, and Yellowstone River basins, cross- 
ing the southwestern portion of Yellowstone National Park. 

Thence in a westerly and then a northerly direction forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a point on said 
boundary near long. 114°00"W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through Montana 
the Glacier National Park, entering Canada near long. 114°04°W. 


hs 


r 


he co a 
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Chronological List of Territories 


Source: National Archives and Records Service 









Date of Organic Act Admission Yrs. 
Name of territory Organic Act effective as state terr. 
Northwest Rie thot | Rice SNOT vine ihio July. 13, 1787 No fixeddate..........- + Mar. 1, 1803(b 16 
Territory southwest of River Ohio... . , May 26, 1790 No fixed date.......+...5. June 1, 1796(¢ 6 
i Q » 1798 _ When president acted........ Dec, 10, 1817 19 
7, 1800 N45 SOD: os ote tar eumies of rumine Dec. 11, 1816 16 
26, 1804 CIES BOS eicatatete vane hey 8A ts Apr, 30, 1812(d) 7 
11, 1805 SUNBSD, 1BOB 5 0) sissies icy 46 Jan. 26, 1837 31 
8, 1805 SV ASOOD) cs cit aie pipe day msg Aug. 10, 1821 16 
3, 1809 MTS ABOD scien si route cae Dec, 3, 1818 9 
3, 1817 When Miss. became astate....Dec.. 14, 1819 2 
2, 1819 July 4, ek J 15, 1836 17 
30, 1822 No fixed dat , 1845 23 
20, 1836 July 3, 1896 29, 1848 12 
12, 1838 3,1838... 28, 1846 7 
14, 1848 aes 14, 1859 10 
3, 1849 11, 1858 9 
9, 1850 , 1912 61 
9, 1850 , 1896 44 
2, 1853 11, 1889 36 
30, 1854 1, 1867 12 
30, 1854 29, 1861 6 
28, 1861 1, 1876 15 
- 2, 1861 31, 1864 3 
2, 1861 2, 1889 28 
24, 1863 14, 1912 49 
3, 1863 , 1890 27 
26, 1864 , 1889 25 
25, 1868 10, 1890 
17, 1884 , 1959 75 
2, 1890 16, 1907 17 
30, 1900 21, 1959 59 


(a) Included Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, eastern OM (b) as the state of Ohio; (c) as the state of 
Tennessee; (d) as the state of Louisiana; (e) organic act for Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became effective Dec. 7, 1812; 
(f) Although the May 17, 1884 act actually constituted Alaska as a district, it was often referred to as a territory, and unoffi- 
cially administered as such. The Territory of Alaska was legally and formally organized by an act of Aug. 24, 1912. 


Geographic Centers, U.S. and Each State 


Source: Geological Survey, U.S. Interior Department 





_ United States, including Alaska and Hawali — South Dakota;  Maryland—P: Hise Citic hen NW Gk cdlaucc: 


% 





Butte County, W of Castle Rock, Approx, lat. 44°58’N. long. = Massachusetts—Worcester, north part of city. 

103°46’W, Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles NNW of Cadillac. 
Contiguous re na. o35W feo Lebanon, Smith Co., prion mer Bagel 10 miles SW of Brali hah) 

Kansas, lat, 39°50! Blok i—Leake, 9 miles WNW of Carthage. 
North American conti 


Bp center is in Missou iller, 20 miles SW of Jefferson C 
Pierce County, North Mpakota, by miles W of er pate. latitude Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
48°10’, longitude 100°10'W. Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles NW of Broken Bow. 


Nevada—Lander, 26 miles SE of Austin, 
oe Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles E of Ashland, 
lew Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles SE of Trenton. 


State—county, locality 


Ajabama—Chilton, 12 miles SW of Clanton, New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles SSW of Willard, 
peein 63°50'N. long. 152°W. Approx. 60 mi. NW of Mt fey" York—Madison, 12 miles S of Oneida and 26 miles SW of 
Mckinley. ica, 

_ Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles ESE of Prescott, North Carolina—Chatharn, 10 miles NW of Sanford. 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles NW of Little Rock, North Dakota—Sheridan, idan, 5 miles SW of McClusky. 
California—Madera, 38 'miles E of Madera. Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles NNE of Columbus 

_ Colorado—Park, 30 miles NW of Pikes Peak, Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N of OKianona City. 

_ Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. : Oregon—Crook, 25 miles SSE of Prineville 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles S of Dover. Pennsylvania—Centre, 2.5 milos SW of Bellefonte, 

District of Columbia—Near 4th and | Sts., NW. Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile SSW of Crompton. 
Florida—Hernando, 12 miles NNW of Brooksville. a Carolina—Richland, 13 miles SE of Columbia 
+ as Eh 18 miles SE of Macon, ith Dakota—Hu , 8 miles NE of Pierre, 
~ , 20°15'N, 156°20’W, off Maul Island. Fenn essee—Rutherford, 5 mi, NE of Murfreesboro. 
idaho—Custer, at Serra ote of Challis, Texas—McCulloch, 8 miles NE of Brady. 
Iinois—Logan, 28 mi E of Springfield, bat 3 miles N of Manti, 
_Indiana—Boone, 14mgs NNW of nanapols, lashington, 3 miles E of Roxbury, 
lowa—Story, 5 miles NE of Ames. VisiaBukagra, Si 5 miles SW of Buckingham. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles NE of Great Bend, mi. WSW of Wenatchee. . 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles NNW of Lebanon, West Veginlat eh miles E of Sutton, 
‘ Loulsiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles SE of Marksville. Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles SE of Marshfield. 
Maine -Pstaiacs, 18 miles north of Dover. Wyoming—Fremont, 58 miles ENE of Lander. 
____ There is no generally accepted definition of geographic center, and no satisfactory method for determining It. The g hic center 
oo ey 2 aid be dened as the corto o any a the surace, of that point cirwnich tia surface of tre aren Rould balance I it 
were 1@ of uniform 
No been established by any government agency as the geographic center of either the 50 states, 


marked or monumented point has 
hay el Macs or the North American continent, A monument was erected in Lebanon, Kan., contiguous U.S, center, by 


International Boundary Lines of the U.S. 


mores re ocom ins Ue. ce Ue aneriinn bores, excluding Alaska — is 3,987 miles according 
the U. ree enlace Deg. the Interior. The length of the Alaskan-Canadian border is 1 538 miles, The length of the U.S.- 
Dieicas bork, from the to the Pacific Ocean, is Pasir 1,933 miles (1963 boundary agreement). 


=~ 
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Origin of the Names of U.S. States 


Source: State officials, the Smithsonian Institution, and the Topographic Division, U.S. Geological Survey. 


Alabama—Indian for tribal town, later a tribe (Alabamas or 
Alibamons) of the Creek confederacy. 

Alaska—Russian yersion of Aleutian (Eskimo) word, alakshak, 
for “peninsula,” “great lands,” or “land that is not an island.” 

i panish version of Pima Indian word for “little spring 
place,” or Aztec arizuma, meaning “'silver-bearing.” 

Arkansas—French variant of Kansas, 2 Sioux Indian name for 

’ “south wind people.” 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish conquistadors (possibly by 
Cortez). It was the name of an imaginary island, an earthly para- 
dise, in “Las Serges de Esplandian,” a Spanish romance written b: 
Montalvo in 1510. Baja California (Lower California, in Mexico 
was first visited by Spanish in 1533. The present U.S. state was 
called Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, red, first applied to Colorado River. 

Connecticut—From Mohican and other Algonquin words mean- 
ing “long river place.” 

Delaware—Named for Lord De La Warr, early governor of Vir- 
ginia; first applied to river, then to Indian tribe (Lenni-Lenape), 
and the state. 

District of Columbia—For Columbus, 1791. 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua Florida, “Flow- 
ery Easter,” on Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—For King George Ii of England by James Oglethorpe, 
colonial administrator, 1732. 

Hawali—Possibly derived from native world for homeland, 
Hawaiki or Owhyhee. 

Idaho—A coined name with an invented Indian meaning: “gem 
of the mountains;” originally suggested for the Pike's Peak mining 
territory (Colorado), then applied to the new mining territory of 
the Pacific Northwest. Another theory suggests Idaho may be a 
Kiowa Apache term for the Comanche. 

DWinois—French for Illini or land of Illini, Algonquin word 
meaning mien or warriors. 

Indiana—Means “‘land of the Indians.” 

Towa—Indian word variously translated as “fone who puts to 
sleep” or “beautiful Jand.” 

ioux word for “south wind people.” 

Kentucky—Indian word variously translated as “dark and 
bloody ground,” “meadow land” and “land of tomorrow.” 

Louisiana—Part of territory called Louisiana by Sieur de La 
Salle for French King Louis XIV. _ . 

Maine—From Maine, ancient French province. Also: descrip- 
he referring to the mainland as distinct from the many coastal 
islands. 

Maryland—For Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I of En- 

land. 


Massachusetts—From Indian tribe named after “large hill 
place” identified by Capt. John Smith as being near Milton, Mass. 

Mi From Chippewa words mici gama meaning “great 
water,” after the lake of the same name. 


Minnesota—From Dakota Sioux word meaning “cloudy water" 


or “sky-tinted water” of the Minnesota River. < 
Mississippi—Probably Chippewa; mici zibi, “great river” or 
“pathering-in of all the waters." Also: Algonquin word, “Messipi.” 
Missouri—Ajgonquin Indian tribe named after Missouri River, 
meaning “muddy water.” 
Montana—Latin or Spanish for “mountainous,” 
Nebraska—From Omaha or Otos Indian word meaning “broad 
water” or “flat river,” describing the Platte River. 
Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 
New Hampshire—Named 1629 by Capt. John Mason of Plym- 
outh Council for his home county in England. 
New Jersey—The Duke of York, 1664, gave a patent to John 


; 


Berkeley and Sir George Carteret to be called Nova Caesaria, or 
New Jersey, after England's Isle of Jersey. 

New Mexico—Spaniards in Mexico applied term to land north 
and west of Rio Grande in the 16th century. 

New York—For Duke of York and Albany who received patent 
to New Netherland from his brother Charles II and sent an expedi- 
tion to capture it, 1664. 

North Carolina—In 1619 Charles I gave a large patent to Sir 
Robert Heath to be called Province of Carolana, from Carolus, — 
Latin name for Charles. A new patent was granted by Charles II to 
eee ns eens and others. Divided into North and South Caro-_ 

2, , 

North Dakota—Dakota is Sioux for friend or ally. 

Ohio—Iroquois word for “fine or good river.” ‘ 

Oklahoma—Choctaw coined word meaning red man, proposed 


; by Be Allen Wright, Choctaw-speaking Indian. 


in unknown. One theory holds that the name may 


A rego) 
have been derived from that of the Wisconsin River shown ona 


1715 French map as “OQuaricon-sint.” ; 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who was made full 
proprietor by King Charles Ii in 1681, suggested Sylvania, or 
woodland, for his tract. The king’s government owed Penn's father, 
Admiral William Penn, £16,000, and the land was granted as par- 
tial settlement. Charles II added the Penn to Sylvania, against the 
desires of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—Spanish for Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Exact origin is unknown. One theory notes that 
Giovanni de Verrazano recorded an island about the size of 
Rhodes in the Mediterranean in 1524, but others believe the state 
was named. Roode Eylandt by Adriaen Block, Dutch explorer, be- 
cause of its red clay. - we 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. ; 

Tennessee—Tanasi was the name of Cherokee villages on the 
Little Tennessee River. From 1784 to 1788 this was the State of 
Franklin, or Frankland. 

Texas—Variant of word used by Caddo and other Indians 
meaning friends or allies, and applied to them by the Spanish in 
eastern Texas. Also written texias, tejas, teysas, 

Utah—From a Navajo word meaning upper, or higher up, as 
applied to a Shoshone tribe called Ute. Spanish form is Yutta, En- 

ish Uta or Utah. Proposed name Deserct, “land of honeybees,” 

rom Book of Mormon, was rejected by Congress. : 

Vermont—From French words vert (green) and mont (moun- 
tain). The Green Mountains were said to have been named by Sam- 
uel de Champlain. The Green Mountain Boys were Gen, Stark's 
men in the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, Dr. 
Thomas Young suggested combining vert and mont into Vermont. 

- Virginia—Named by Sir Walter igh, who fitted out the ex- 
aoe of 1584, in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of 
ngland. 

Washington—Named after George Washington. When the bill 
creating the Territory of Columbia was introduced in the 32d Con- 
gress, the name was changed to Washington because of the exis- 
tence of the District of Columbia. Bim 

West Virginia—So named when western counties of Virginia 
refused to secede from the United States, 1863, ; i 
_ Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouisconsin and Mescons- 
ing by early chroniclers. Believed to mean “grassy place” in Chip- 
pewa. Congress made it Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming Valley, Pa. 
which was the site of an Indian massacre and became widely 
known by Campbell's poem, “Gertrude of Wyoming.” In Algon- 

s ? 


quin it means “large prairie place. 





_ Accession of Territory by the U.S. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 


Division Year Sq. mi.* Division Year Sq. mi.* Division Year Sq. mi 
Total U.S... ... 1970 3,630,854 Oregon...:.... 1846. 285,580 American 1 76 
50 states & D.C... . 3,618,467 Mexican Cession 1848 529,017 Cornislands‘... .. 191 4 
Territory in 17902... . 685 Gadsden Purchase . 1853 29,640 Virgin Islands, U.S.. . 1917 133 
Louisiana Purchase . 1803 827,192  Alaska........-. 1867 589,757 —- Trust T ‘ 
By treaty with Spain: Pigalle ass spc are 1898 6,450 the Pacific . 1947 8,489 
Florida... .55- 1819 58,560 ‘The Philippines* 1898 115,600 Allothers.......... 2 
Other areas 13,443°  PuertoRico...... 1899 = 33,435 - 


390,143 212 


4; 
41) Gross area (land and water). (2) Includes draiiage basin of Red River on the north, south of 49th parallel, sometimes consid- 
ered a part of the Louisiana Purchase. (3) Area not included in total; became Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. (4) Leased from: 
Nicaragua for 99 years but returned Apr. 25, 1971; area not included In total. (5) See index for Outlying Areas, U.S. ; Sty 
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Public Lands of the U.S. 
Source: Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Interior Department 
§ Acquisition of the Public Domain 1781-1867 , 

Acquisition . Area* (acres) Land Water Total Cost! fi 
State Cessions (1781-1802)... 2. ee eee 233,415,680 3,409,920 236,825,600 . $6,200,000 
Louisiana Purchase (1803)... 22.6.5. cae 523,446,400 6,465,280 529,911,680 | °23,213,568 
Red iver Basing este ae ie lie SPascN ewig 29,066,880 535,040 29,607,920 
Cession from Spain (819)... 0. ee oe eee 43,342,720 2,801,920 46,144,640 6,674,057 
Oregon Compromise (1846) 2... 2 ee. 180,644,480 2,741,760 183,385,240 
Mexican Cession (1848)... 2.00.25... 2. 334,479,360 4,201,600 338,680,960 16,295,149 
Purchase from Texas (1850) -...........-... 78,842,880 83,840 78,926,720 15,496,448 
Gadsden Purchase (1853)... ee ee 18,961,920 26,880 18,988,800 10,000,000 
PRBSKAPUCHESC:(1 BGM) esis ae asiy (ce aslo dctes sew sk waco i 362,516,480 12,787,200 375,303,680 7,200,000 

BOER Saran ib aietel aes Rela i~ ph raits meta RRS enees 1,804,716,800 33,053,440 1,837,770,240 $85,079,222 


*All areas except Alaska were computed in 1912, and have not been adjusted for the recomputation of the area of the United 

was made for the 1950 Decennial Census. (1) Cost data tor all except “State Cessions” obtained from U.S. Geological 

Survey. (2) Paid by federal govemment for Georgia cession, 1802 (56,689,920 acres). (3) Excludes areas eliminated by Treaty of 

1819 with Spain. (4) Basin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th parallel. (5) Includes $8,221,321 in interest paid on bonds 
floated by U.S to France. 


- Disposition of Public Lands 1781 to 1982 
Acres 


D sition by methods not elsewhere Acres Granted to states for: 
Ps crs poring Me al wpieh weaned 303,500,000 Support of common schools....... 77,630,000 
Granted or sold to homesteaders .... . 287,500,000. Reclamation of swampland ....... 64,920,000 
Granied to railroad corporations ...... 94,400,000 Construction of railroads... .. 2... 37,130,000,. 
to veterans as military bounties. 61,000,000 Support of misc. institutions®... 2... 21,700,000 
Confirmed as private land claims?.. ... . - $4,000,000 Purposes not.elsewhere classified’... — 117,600,000 
Sold under timber and stone law... ..., ~ $3,900,060 Ganals and fivers 220. 6,100,000 
Granted or sold under timber culture laws . 10, 1900000 Construction of wagonroads ...... 3,400,000 
Soild under desert landlaw*.... 2... 10,700,000 Total granted to states. ..... ” 328, }480,000 


(1) Chiefly public, private; and preemption Sales, but includes mineral entries, script locations, sales of townsites and townlots. ® 
_ The Government has confirmed title to lands claimed under valid grants made by foreign governments prior to the acquisition of 
public domain by the United States. (3) The law provided for the sale of lands valuable for timber or stone and unfit for cultivation. 3 
‘The law provided for the granting of public lands to settlers on condition that they plant and cultivate trees on the lands granted. (5) 
The law provided for the sale of arid agricultural public lands to settlers who irrigate then and bring them under cultivation. (6) Univer- 
sities, hospitals, eae ete. (7) For construction of various public improvements (individual items not specified in the granting act) 
" reclamation of desert lands, construction of water reservoirs, etc, 


Public Lands Administered by Federal Agencies 


ery (Acres, March, 1, 1985) Public domain Acquired Total 

Servicers oc Wee aks ee ee 163,520,649.8 28,554,101.5 192,074,751.3 

Bureau of ee Management. ........0... 338,751 ,552.0 -2,307,693,5 ' 344,059,245.5 
Bureau of Reclamation... 0. eee 3,049,320.1 1,164,924.6 4,214,244.7 
Fish and Wildlife Service . 2... ee eee 80,316,552.7 . 4;590,665.9 84,907,218,6 
National Park Service...) ae 70,144,075.6 ‘7,141,739.4 77,285,815.0 
Tennessee Valley Authority... .........- ‘ — 1,010,270.0 1,010;270.0 
Ops Gn ENGNESTSi 65... sale AV ae ae ee, ood 723,182.7 7,821,313.2 8,544,495.9 
ROAM Mii) Walia aisie hes ME So th pete any 6,501,006.0 .  4,067,408.0 -10,568,414.0 
Bice AVY Sts ero sea vate seats sft Se aS sa 2,170,475.4 958,166.3 3,128,641.7 
_ Energy Research and Development Admin. . . . 1,435,273.4 665,687.7 2,100,961.1 
Bureau of indian Affairs... 2-0... 5 2.2. 2,620,689.3 396,517.6 3,017,206,9 
BOTICT oye sas i): peers 9 Rifas vine eee cee 775,032,1 1,154,564.6 4 ,929,596.7 
RST Mie aia Sr CARICA Sate Os wr ES 679,007,809.1 59,833,052.3 7239. 4. 


_ National Parks, Other Areas Admi 


,840,861.4 


inistered by Nat’l Park Service 


Figures given are date area initially protected by Congress or presidential proclamation, date given current designation, ta gross area in acres 12/31/83, 


National P: 

__ Acadia, Me. ater 1929) 39,707. Includes Mount Desert Is- 
jand, half of Isle au Haut, Schoodic Point on mainland. Highest 
_ elevation on Eastern seaboard. 
_ Arches, Ut (1929/1978) 73,379, Contains giant ted sand- 
stone arches and other products of erosion. 

Badlands, S.D. (1929/1978) 243,302; eroded prairie, bison, 

_ bighorn and antelope. Contains animal fossils of 40 million years 


ago. 
ws Bend, Tex. (1935/1944) 741,118. Rio Grange; Chisos 


_ Biscayne, Fla. (1968/1980) 172,953, Aquatic park encom- 
’ by inl Ut, (320/828) 35, 35. S| le lor: 
ce 5,8 ectacularly color- 
we iran unusual display of erosion effects, i r 
__ Canyonlands, Ut. ised 337,570. At junction of Colorado 
Green rivers, extensive evidence of prehistoric Indians. 
Capito! Reef, Ut. (4937/1971) 241,904. A 60-mile uplift of 
{ Deancstone cliffs dissected by high-walled gorges. 
Carlsbad Caverns, N. A 923/1930) 46 755. Largest known 
Tcavers: not tyet fully exp! 
Oleg Islands, oa (ie3e/1980) 24 sth 354. Seal lion breed- 






Dee marae ne? 





Crater Lake, Ore, (1902) 183,227. Extraordinary blue lake in 
crater of extinct voleano encircled by lava walls 500 to 2,000 


feet hi 
Senet Alas. (1917/1980) 4,700,000. Name ii from Mt. 
Mey NP. Contains highest mountain in U.S.; wildi 
ergiades, Fla. (1934) 1,398,937. Largest che sub- 
wil wilderness in continental U.S. 
ates of the Arctic, Alas. (1978/1980) 7,500,000. Vast wil- 
derness in north central region. 

Glacier, Mon. (1910) 1,013,595. Sy oaeg Rocky Mt. scenery, 
numerous glaciers and giacial be ap ‘art of Waterton-Glacier — 
Intl, Peace Park established by U:S. and Canada in 1932. 

Glacier Bay, Alas. (1925/1980) 3,225,198. Great tidewater 
glaciers that move down mountain sides and break up: into the 
sea; much wildlife, 

Grand Canyon, Ariz. (1 ebay 1,218,375. Most spectacu- 
lar part of Colorado River's greatest canyon. 

Teton, Wy. (1929) 310,528. Most impressive part of 
pti Teton Mountains, winter feeding ground of largest American 
herd. aie 
~ Great Smoky Mountains, N.C.-Tenn. (1926) 520,269. tare ; 
est eastern mountain i spasms forests. ; 
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Guadalupe Mountains, Tex. (1966/1972) 76,293, Extensive 
Permian limestone fossil reef; tremendous earth fault. 
Haleakala, Ha. (1916/1960) 28,655. Dormant volcano on 
Maui with large colorful craters. 
Hawaii Volcanoes, Ha. (1916/1961) 229,177. Contains Ki- 
ines and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes. 
carp eb ig Ark. (1832/1921) 5,824. Government arth 
houses use waters of 45 of the 47 natural hot spri 
ee Royale, Mich. (1931) 571,790. Lar: ve island in Lake 


_perior, noted for its wilderness area and 


Idlife, 

Katmai, Alas. (1918/1980) 3,716,000. Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes, scene of 1917 volcanic eruption. - 

Kenai Fjords, Alas. (1978/1980) 670,000. Abundant moun- 
tain goats, marine mammals, birdlife; the Harding Icefield, one of 
the major icecaps in U.S. 

Kings Canyon, Cal. (1890/1940) 461,636. Mountain wilder- 
ness, dominated by Kings River Canyons and High Sierra; con- 
tains giant sequoias. 

Kobuk Valley, Alas. (1978/1980) 1,750,000. Broad river is 


‘ ia a native culture. 


e Clark, Alas. a 978/1980) 2,874,000. Across Cook Inlet 
kom Anchorage. A scenic wilderness rich in fish and wildlife. 
Lassen Volcanic, Cal. (1907/1916) 106,372. Contains 
Lassen Peak, recently active volcano, and other volcanic phe- 
nomena. 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. (1926) 52,369. 144 miles of surveyed 


~underground passages, beautiful natural formations, river 300 
__ feet below surface. 


Mesa Verde, Col. (1906) 52,085. Most notable and best pre- 
served prehistoric cliff dwell os in the United States. 

Mount Rainier, Wash, (1899) 235,404. Greatest single-peak 
glacial system in the lower 48 states. 

North Cascades, Wash. (1968) 504,781. Spectacular moun- 
tainous region with many glaciers, lakes. 

Olympic, Wash. (1909/1938) 914,576. Mountain wilderness 
containing finest remnant of Pacific Northwest rain forest, active 
glaciers, Pacific shoreline, rare elk. 

Petrified Forest, Ariz. (1906/1962) 93,493. Extensive petri- 
fied wood and Indian artifacts. Contains part of Painted Desert. 

Redwood, Cal. (1968) 110,123. Forty miles of Pacific coast- 
ht sooyee of ancient redwoods and world’s tallest trees. 

y Mountain, Col. (1915) 265,193. On the continental 
dice meses 107 named peaks over 44 ,000 feet. 

Sequola, Cal. (1890) 402,488. Groves of giant sequoias, high- 
est mountain in contiguous United States — Mount Whitney 
(14,494 feet). World's largest tree, 

Shenandoah, Va. (1926/1935) 195,072. Portion of the Blue 
Rid Mountains; overlooks Shenandoah Valley; Skyline Drive. 

eodore Roosevelt, N.D. (1947/1978) 70,416. Contains 
part of T.R.'s ranch and scenic badlands, 

Virgin Islands, V.|. (1956) 14,695. Covers 75% of St. John 
oe lush ren lovely beaches, Indian relics, evidence of, 
colonial Dan 

Voy: vagers, ‘Minn. OPA onee 217,892. Abundant lakes, for- 
ests, wildlife, canoeing, boating. 

Wind Cave, $.D, (1903) 2) 292, heya cavers in Black 
Hills. Extensive wildlife includes a herd of biso: 

Wrangell-St. Ellas, Alas: (1978/1980) 3.945, 000. pagent 
area in park system, most peaks ed 16,000 feet, abundant 
wildlife; day's drive east of Anchorag 

Yell iowstone, Ida., Mon., Wye (3872) 2,219,823. Oldest na- 
tional park. World’s greatest geyser area has about 3,000 gey- 
sers and hot springs; spectacular falls and impressive canyons 
of the Sadewiione River; grizzly bear, moose, and bison. 

Yosemite, Cal. (1 890) 761 110. Yosemite Valley, the nation’s 
highest waterfall, 3 groves of sequoias, and mountainous. 

Zion, Ut. (1909/1919) 146,551. Unusual shapes and land- 
scapes have resulted from erosion and faultin ne Zion Canyon, 
with sheer walls ranging up to 2,500 feet, is readily accessible. 


National Historical Parks *' 

Appomattox Court House, Va. (1930/1954) 1,325. Where 
Lee surrendered to Grant. 

Boston, Mass. (1974) 41. Includes Faneuil Hall, Old North 
Church, Bunker Hill, Paul Revere House. 

Chaco Culture, N.M. (1907/1980) 33,978. Ruins of pueblos 
built by prehistoric Indians. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, Md.-W.Va.-D.C. (1961/1971) 
20,781. 185 mile historic canal; D. ©. to Cumberland, Md, 

Colonial, Va. (1930/1936) 9,316. Includes most of James- 

town Island, site of first successful English colony; Yorktown, site 
of Cornwallis’ surrender to George Washington; and the Colonial 


Parkway. 
Cumberland Gap, call get .-Va. eee 20,274. Mountain 
pass of the Wilderness he first t great migra- 


tion of pioneers into America’s pole ag 
George Rogers Clark, Vincennes, Ind. (1966) 24. Commem- 
orates American defeat of British in west during Revolution. 
larpers Ferry, Md., W. Va, (1944/1963) 2,238, At the conflu- 
ence of the Shenandoah and Potomac rivers, the site of ‘john 
Brown's 1859 raid on the Army arsenal. 


Independence, Pa. (1 04871959) 45. Contains several prop- 
erties in Philadelphia associated the Revolutionary War and 
the founding of the U.S. 

Jean Laffite (and preserve), La. (1939/1978) 20,000. In- 
ry Chalmette, site rok 1814 Battle of New Orleans; French 

uarter. 

Kalaupapa, Ha. (1980) 10,902. Molokai’s former leper colony 
site and other historic areas. 

Kaloko-Honokohau, Ha. (1978) 1,161. Culture center has 
234 historic features and grave of first king, Kamehameha. 

Klondike Gold Rush, Alas.-Wash. (1976) 13,191. Alaskan 
Trails in 1898 Gold Rush. Museurn in Seattle. 

Lowell, Mass, (1978) 137. Seven mills, canal, 19th C. struc- — 
tures, park to show planned city of Industrial Revolution, 

Lyndon B. Johnson, Tex. Ag aed 1,478. President’s 
exc lace, boyhood home, ranch. 

Minute’ Man, Mass. (1959) 748. Where the colonial Minute 

Men battled the British, April 19, 1775. Also contains Nathaniel — 
Hawthorne's home. 

Morristown, N.J. (1933) 1 676. Sites of important military en- 
campments during the Revolutionary War; Washington's head- 
quarters 1777, 1779-80. 

Nez Perce, Ida. (1965) 2,109. Illustrates the history and cul- 
ture of the Nez Perce Indian country. 22 separate sites. 

Pu'uhonua o Honaunau, Ha. (1955/1978) 182. Until 1819, a 
sanctuary for Hawaiians vanquished in battle, and those guilty of 
crimes or breaking taboos. 

San Antonio gil 1 en eke RAE Four of finest Span- 
ish missions in U.S., 18th C 

San Juan Island, Week (1808) 1 782. Commemorates 
peaceful relations of ‘the U. S., Canada and Great Britain since 
the 1872 boundary disputes, 

Saratoga, N.Y. (1 088) 3415, Scene of a major battle which 
beeen a ‘Aes. Ch point in the War of Independence. 

1910/1972) 106. Scene of last major resistance 
of he: tiny it Indians to the Russians, 1804. 

Vatie erae, Pa. (1976) 3,465. Continental Army campsite in 
1777-78 winter. 

War in the Pacific, ey (1978) 1,958. ‘Scenic park memo- 
rial for WWH combatants in Pacific. 

Women's Rights, N.Y. "4 980) 4: pal Seneca Falls site where 


Susan 8. AntHony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton began rights move- 
ment in 1848. 
National Battlefields 

Antietam, Md. (1890) 3,246. Battle ended first Confederate 
invasion of North, Sept. 17, 1862, 


Big Hole, Mon. (1910/1963) 656. Site of major battle with 
Nez Perce Indian: 
Sed sia sc (1929/1972) 841. Revolutionary War battle- 


fie 

Fort mere: Pa. (1931/1961) 903, First battle of French 
and Indian War. 

Monocacy, Md. Meaeiae) 1,659. Civil War battle in de- 
fense of Wash., D.C., July 9, 1864. 

Moores Creek, NC. (i 926) 87, Pre-Revolutionary War battle. 

Petersburg, Va. (1926/1962) 2,735. Scene of 10-month Un- 
ion rothiing’ 1864-65. 

Stones River, Tenn. (1 927/1960) : 331, Civil War battle lead- 
ing to Sherman's “March to the Sea. 

ee Miss. (is2e/ 1964)" 1. Crucial.battle over Sherman's Ps 


son's Creek, Mo. (1960/1970) 1,750. Civil War battle for 
control of Missouri, 


National Battlefield Parks 
Kennesaw Mountain, Ga. By re 7/1935) 2,884. Two major 
battles of Atlanta patra ivil War. 
aaneesns, ut x 940) 4. AS. Two battles of Bull Run H CWil 
it 1861 and 
cen bg Va. “ '936) 771. Site of battles ee Confed- 
aan capital 


National Battlefield Site 
Brices Cross Roads, Miss. (1929) 1. Civil War battlefield, 


National Milit tary F Parks ; 
Chickamau Chattanooga, Ga.-Tenn. (1890) 8,103. 
Four Civil War battlefields. ; 
eee Donelson, Tenn, (1928) 537. Site of first major Union 
victory. 

Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County, Va. (1927) 
5,909. Sites of several ma| ee: Civil War baie ence 

defeat Now Ceitsoo (1895 ni Site of rate 


PB i Eoah ullford: Courthouse, NG. (19 (1917) 220. Revolutionary War 
‘roreshen Bend, Ala. (1956) 2,040. On Wiyergee J River, 
where Gen. Andrew Jackson ok the power of the Creek 
Indian Confederacy. 
oa Mountain, S.C. (1931) 3,945. Ieee War battle. 
Pea Ridge, Ark. (1956) 4,300. Civil \ War ba 





- 
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Shiloh, Tenn. (1894) 3,836. Major Civil bec battle; site in- 


sa eet some well-preserved In Indian 


burial mo 
Miss, (1899) 1,620. Union victory gave North con- 
ississippl and split the Confederacy in two. 


National Memori 


maven In the lower Mississippi River valley. 
(i nie 972) 28, Lee's home overlooking the Potomac, 
1963 settlement of 99-year border dispute with 


als 
‘ost, Ark. (1960) 389, First permanent French set- 


Arkansas P. 

ion House, the Robert &. Lee Memorial, Va. 
hamizal, El Paso, Tex. (1964/1966) 55. Fel he 
Mexi 


Coronado, Ariz. (1941/1952) 4, oo Commemorates first Eu- 


BeSoto, Pe (i of the Southwes' 


ernment under the 


os ree (1948) 27. 2 be MB 16th-century Span- 

rations, 

gt eral Hall, gh rg So 0.45. First seat of U.S. gov- 
Nnstitution 

Fort Caroline, Fla. Nie 138. On St. Johns River, overlooks 


site ph sened attempt by French Huguenots to colonize North 
merica, 
Fort Clatsop, Ore. (1958) 125. Lewis and Clark encampment 


General Grant, N.Y. (1 v) 0.76. Tombs of Pres. and wife, 
Hamilton Grange, N.Y. (1962) 0.71. Home of Alexander 


liton. 
John 14 pernedy Center for the Performing Arts, D,C. 


(1958/1964) 18, 
Johnstown Flood, Pa. (1964) 163. Commemorates tragic 
_ flood of 1889, 
Lincoln di, Ind. peg) ie Lincoln grew up here. 


2 


Lincoln Memorial, D.C. (1911) 164 


"a ih B, Johnson Grove on the Potomac, D.C. (1973) 


17. 
Mount Rushmore, S.D. (1925) 1,278. World famous sculp- 
ture of 4 pr 


residents. 
te al Avilliams, RI. (1965) 5. Memorial to founder of Rhode 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Pa. (1972) 0.02. Memorial to Polish 


hero of American Revolution. 
Theodore 


at Pearl Harbor, 
Wash 


ors and ri 


Roosevelt island, D.C. (1932) 89. 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial, D.C. (1934) 18. 
USS Arizona, Ha. (1980). 00. Memorializes American losses 


Monument, D.C. (1848) 106. 
Wright Brothers, N.C, (1927/1953) 431. Site of first powered 


jetnam Veterans National Memorial, D.C, (1980) 2. Hon- 
‘ecognizes the men and women of the armed forces 


who served in the Vietnam war, 


National Historic Sites 
call Lincoln Birthplace, Hodgenville, Ky. (1916/1959) 


Adams, Quincy, 
John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 


Mass, (1946/1952) 10. Home of Presidents 
celebrated descendants. 
Portage Rallroad, Pa, (1964) 1,135. Part of the 


Alleghe 
toot ng jal system. 
vite Andersonville, Ga. (1970) 476. Noted Civil 


An 


War prison. 


of the 
Bent's Old Fo: 
Carl 


‘Johnson, Greeneville, Tenn. (1935/1963) 17. Home 


Col, (1960) 800, Old West fur-trad 
nayr- nag (1968/1972) 264, Poet's 
t. Croix; Vu. (1952/1961) 27. Commemo- 


- rates Danish colon 
Clara 
Red Cross. 


Barton, ve (1974) 9. Home of founder of American 


Allan yeh Pa. (1978/1980) 1. Poet's home. 
fest Orange, NJ. (1955/1962) 21. Home and labo- 


OF ones Gettysburg, Pa. (1967/1969) 690, Home of 34th 
Hyde Park, N.Y. Ve 181, 


Eleanor Roosevelt, 
tla cba pl le, Cal. (1976) 13. PI 
Ford's Theatre, hit eho .C, Hogi 0) 


's home. 
.29. Includes 


theater, now restored, whe re Lincoln was assassinated, house 
where he 5 dled. a 


tions 
Fort 
and 


T 


Coast 
Fort 





d Lincoln Seber 
Fort Bowie, ree eget 1,000. Focal point of opera- 
Tex. (1961) 460. Frontier outpost battled Coman- 
Fort Laramie, Wy. (1938/1960) 832. Military post on Oregon 


Larned, Ht 1964) 718, Mili hig Santa Fe Trail. 
Fort Point, San HN oe) 29, Largest West 


N.C. a rae First English settlement. 
von (1978) 17. Commemorates events of Civil 


Went Smith, Ark, (1961) 73, Actve‘posttrom 1817 to 1890, 
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Fort Union Trading Post, Mon., N.D. ese 434. Principal 
fur-trading post on upper Missouri, 1828-1867 

Fort ‘ancouver, Wash. 1948/1961) 209, Hdqts. for Hud- 
son's Bay Company in 1825. Early military and eee) seat. 

Frederick Law soy Mass. (1979) 2. Home of famous 

planner (1822-1903 

Friendship pos Pa. (7) 675. Home of Albert Gallatin, Jef- 
ferson’s Sec'y ofT reasury. Not open to public. 

Golden Spike, Utah (1957) 2,735. Gommemorates comple- 
tion of first transcontinental raliroad in 1869. 

Grant-Kohrs feria Mon. (1972) 1,499. Ranch house and 
bag of 19th century ranch. 
Hampton, Md, 948) 59. 18th-century Georgian mansion. 
Har § Truman, Mo. (1980/1962). 0.78. Home of Pres. Tru- 
ran after riBte. 

Herbert Hoover, West Branch, la. (1965) 187. Birthplace and 

hood home of 31st ee 
lome of Franklin D. Roosevelt, ree Yah N.Y. (1944) 

290. Birthplace home and “Summer White H 

—" Village, Pa, (1938) 848, 19th-century iron making 


lage, 

Hubbell Trading Post, Ariz. (1965) 160. Indian trading post. 

James A. Garfield, Mentor, Oh, (1980) 8. President's home, 

Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, St. Lae Mo. 

(1935/1954) 91. Commemorates westward expansion. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Brookline, Mass. (1967) 0.09. 
pic eg ard childhood home of the President. 

John Muir, Martinez, Cal. (1964) 9. Home of early conserva- 
tionist and writer. 

Knife River flan Villages, N.D. (1974) 1,293. Remnants of 
5 Hidatsa villages. 

Lincoln Home, Springfield, Ill. ie 971) 12. Lincoln's residence 
when he was elected President, 1860, 

Longfellow, Cambridge, Mass. (1972) 2. Longfellow's home, 
1837-82, and Washington's hq. during ton Siege, 1775-76. 
No federal facilities. 

laggle L. Walker, Va, (1978) 1. Richmond home of black 
leader and 1903 founder of bank. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. (1980) 23. Birthplace, 
grave, 
Martin Van Buren, N.Y. (1974) 40. Lindenwald, home of 8th 
president, near Kinderhook. 
Ninety Six, S.C. (1976) 989. Colonial trading village. 
Palo Alto Te ite Tex. (1978) 50, One of 2 Mexican War 
battles fought in U. 
Puukohola tee, Ha. (1972) 78. Ruins of temple built by 
King Kamehameha. 
Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, N.Y. (1962) 78. Home of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt from 1885 until his death in 1919. 
int-Gaudens, Cornish, N.H. (1964/1977) 148. Home, stu- 
dio and gardens of American ae Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
Salem Maritime, Mass. a 938) 9. reat port never seized from 
the Leni 8 the British, jajor and whaling port. 
See ah Led 75. ieincoe yi he anish {britications, 
eee iron orks, Mass. (1968) 8 feconstructed 17th- 
century colonial ironworks. 
Sewall-Belmont eciae: D.C. (1974) 0.35. National Women's ~ 
Party Lape Pd 1929-74, 
Springfield Armory, Mass. (1974) 55. Small arms manufac- 
turing center for nearly 200 years 
Theodore Roosevelt Birth place, N.Y., N.Y. (1962) 0.11. 
Theodore Roosevelt inelipural Buffalo, N.Y. (1966) 1. Wil- 
COX Perr where he took oath of , 1907 
jas Stone, Md. (1978) fsa Home of signer of Declara- 
tion, builtin In Mie Not open to publ 
Tusk: gl) Institute, Ala. On) 74. College founded by 
Mes ip ae in 1881 for blacks, includes student-made 
cl in 
Vanderbitt i Mansion, Hyde Park, N.Y. (1940) 212. Mansion of 
19th-century financier, 
Whitman Mission, Wash. (1936/1963) 98. Site where Dr. and 
ae metre) Whitman ministered to the Indians until slain by 
min 
William Howard Taft, Cincinnati, Oh. (1969) 3. Birthplace and 
early home of the 27th president. 





National Monuments 


fe as Fossil Beds ..... 
tes Flint cyaties, 
akchak. 




















The Homestead Act; Sale of Public cau 


On October 21, 1976 Congress repealed the Homestead 
Act of 1862 for all states except Alaska. The Homestead 


Act is scheduled to expire in Alaska in 1986. 


an 


The Homestead Act was repealed because ‘there was no 
longer any land in the public domain suitable for ie. 
tion. The law had been in saiacesal for 114 years. During tha’ 


¥ Seal 
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_ Name : i State Year Acreage GlacierBay...........,. Alas. . 1925 55,000 
Capulin Mountain... .. 22... NUM tee 1916 775 DAR eae Oly Alas, .... 1918 374,000 
Casa Grande Ruins... ..... Ariz... .... 1892 473 Lake Clarke's reek eS oy Alas... 978 1,171,000 
Castillo de San Marcos... .. HE dri He IAI Se 1924 20 BALERS Cunt sraaetebers re. noM Alas, 2... 1978 6,560,000 
Castle Clinton... ........ Niece 1946 2 Wrangell-St. Elias ......... PAS. She foe 1978 4,255,000 
Gedar Breaks. 2... 2s. RCN Sa se 1933 6,155 Yukon-Charley Rivers. ...... Alas. 4.5. 1978 2,520,000 
OUI dy can en RRD Raat AiR a 1924 11,135 National Seashores 
SONOS ees ark eas ae Cols oa. 1934 20,454 Assateague Island Md.-Va. 1965 39,631 
Congares Swamp... 2... .. Si. ace 1976 15,138 Canaveral oi We Ceti Oe fer Fla. Aaa 1975 57.627 
Graters of the Moon... 5... dat lest 1924 53,545 Gane Cod. 221212212... Mass... 1961 43,526 
Custer Battlefield... ....... Mon. .... 1879 7 Cape Hatteras. |)... ll. N.C... . 2. 1987 80.319 
Death Valley’. .......... Gal-Nev.. . 1933 2,067,628 Cape Lookout"™........ Sa NGRoue, 1966 281415 
Devils Posipile........... Cal. 2. 1914 798  Gumberlandisland. :..... Ga......1972 36,410 
Devils Tower . 2. 2. eed Wyse. 1906 1,847 Firelsland.............5 NYG ots 1964 19,579 
Dingsaut Oar eee Col-Ut. . 4995 -211,272 ° Guitislands. .. 1. se) -. |) Rla-Miss... 1974 199,775 
Effiay MotindS iste sins Ta ee 1949 1,475 Padre {sland Ra em ae a Tex ‘ij 1962 430.697 
DROS Ses clec -cc tee weet va NM 1906 1,279 PointReyes............. Cal...) . 11962 §©74/046 
Forssant Fossil Beds**... .. (2) AOS 1969 DOOR Nadir Ph Eade ces ao oe de phere) : 
- FortFrederica’...... iMeneas ooh 1936 214 oe Parkways 
Fort Jefferson... 1... Fla...... 1985 - 64700 SlueRidge...... Yeoh Go tees ieee 
FortMatanzas...... 0... Fae 4924 299 George fashington Meer ee so a eee 
Fort McHenry National John D. Rockefeller Jr. Mem,.... Wy... ... 1972 - 23,777 
. Monument and Historic Natchez Frade Se Fire ee es Ala.-Miss.- 
HAG. See oan CG Md... 2S 1925 4 : Tenn... .. 1988 50,189 
Fort Pulaski... 2.2... Gace 28 i924 ~=s-#§,623.:~Sf National Lakeshores 
Fon Stanwit Aves SAS REYES ee 41935 16 Apostleislands........... Wiss... 1970 67,885 
Fortoumter, ee ks S.C ee 1948 67  IndianaDunes ........... (> ene 1966 12,870 
FOMUNION. occ see ve ee NENA So 1954 72i Pictured Rocks... 0. ks Mich, . . . . 1966 72,899 
ers ies ee Ma akan ae Be = Sleeping Bear Dunes... ... Mighicss jibes 1970 71,021 
lashington Birthplace... . . fo Tagger er 1 i i 
Siac Washington Carver....Mo...... 1943 210 Newnex Wiener Alas. . ). . 1980 24.088 
Gila Cliff Dwellings... 2... NMA. oo. 1907 533 BigSouthFork........... Ky.Tenn.. . 1976 122.960 
; IEP ORAG ONS oe pirates tp be Minn, . .. . 1951 710 ~—s- Buffalo. . . : eae ase Ark airs 4972 94.224 
: Great Sand Bunes Hi paeeniis oce ee 1985 98,662 New River Gorge... . 1 Wa... . 1978 62,024 
Here clend NAR MCRURIER ED aes ’ National Scenic Rivers ‘and Riverways 
ofAmetica..........0. Neb. . .. . 1936 195 Delaware... . . sites Y.-N.J.-Pa, 197! 1,973 
Hovenweep............. Col-Ut. . . 1923 785 Lower Saint Croix ete: ee afore e * Minnis + 1972 9,365 p 
Newel Gaye. crew loss SD 8 i908 4a7q 0 Obed Wild»... ......... Tenn 1976 5,101 
John Day Fossi! Beds ||)... Ores 1974-44012 Ozark. Mo... ... 1964 i 
Joshi Tae wise sea ce Parcs, 1936 559,960 ioGrande........, bees TAX, 1978 9,600 
Faye Bods oo) eee a Galea 4925 46,560 Saint Grok Sos ea hae Minn,-Wis. . 1968 68,793 
Lehman Caves. ou. ke a Naver. 1922 640 Upper Delaware... ...... NY-NJ.. . 1978 75,000 
Montezuma Castle. ........ Alig, cies 1906 858 Parks (no other classifi ication) 
Mound City Group... 2... SNOWING CaaS 1923 218 Catoctin Mountain. ........Md. 0.6. 1954 5,770 
MUIR WOOUS ia. yet wa ace Gali coe 1908 554 fortBenton..,.., aN ath Oe Nee +a» 1976 Bae 
Natural Bridges... .,...... tL 255 eae0S 7,791  FortWashington.......... (Pa te 1930 341 
Davee aus oo tate Aga ras 1909 360 Frederick Douglass Home .... D.C... .., 1962 8 
Somillgaey ea. ei eee a Pe Sey rat 1934 689: ©. Greenbelt oat celain ad Mae nsty -. 1950 1,176 
_ Oregon Caves... 2... .55-. Ores Ss 1909 488 = Perry's Victory. .-. 2... 2.4 Oi avaresante 1936 25 
eee Pipe Cactus ........ AMZ. 8. 1987 380,689 Piscataway............. Midas nies 1961. 4,251 
Paco a cisitoant calcu et ese tee NIM... 1965 865 Prince William Forast:30 aes A Bi Caer 1948 18,572 
Pinnacles ROO ate Pies Mea Cale u sd 1908) “46202 ROOK Creeks ee ee GS a as 1880 1,754 
Pips Sprdgeg 0 ey Buz Howe 1923 40° Wolf Trap Farm Park for the 
Bact ER a a Minn... . , 1937 282 Performing Arts... 2... . His UA a are 1966 130 
ainbow Bridge ........55 Eee ae 1910 160 
RUSSO CAVE ose tice makes: a Shean 4961 310 peehee: Recreation Ar Areas 272 
AUN a dee ace errs es: eer ED ea 1933 83,574 
Saint Crow island** | |) 21) S Me...) 4949 35 Ghattahoochee Aeeere 
Salinas... 6... Seca ees NM... 1909 1,080  Ghickasaw . 9'522 
CONS: OMIT a5) 4 boca in iad eae Neb. 2 61919 2997 Coulee Dam . 100,059 
Statue of Liberty... ....... NuJ-N.Y... 1924 58 Curecanti . 42,114 
Sunset Crater ...c. 2S Anz. Oe 1930 3,040 Cuyahoga Valley. . 32.460 
Timpanogos Cave. ....... - Weekes 1922 250 Delaware Water Gap Z (1965 66697 
STRONG ak Voc aes Gi Ste ey Ariz... . . . 1907 1,120 Gateway ......- > YN. 26,311 
TUMRACHOON, copii a so tame PAS eran 1908 17 Glen Canyon. r : 1,236,880 
TUIGOOtS eC re nahg cee taste Ariz Se 1939 808 Golden Gate . i ‘ "72:815 
Walnut Canyon... 2... SAN ae 1915 2,249 Lake Chelan . ig : 61.890 
White Sands... 2.2.0... MeN Ueto 1933348458 “lorgMead oe Ari 1,486,601 
Wupatki. 2.0... paar Ot Atiz.. . 2. . 1924 253 Lake Mead... LLC sort ae re "44.978 
Yueca House? eo ee Gol... .”. . 1919 JO" Anes Poke nc: ied count : mentee 417574 
National Preserves | Santa Monica Mis.......... 150,000 
ese ie ie ee es a Breed ude: seine Whiskeytown ... 2... ee ee 1965 42,503 
ring Land Bridge .... 2... aS... 700, ; 
Big Cypress... 2. RLS 1974 570,000 Nationa Le ic Trail a6 
Big thickete: oo Le Tex. hos 1974 95950 National Scenic Trail - ; 
Gardin cae eae 4 Alas Wien 1917 1,380,000 Appalachian»... . be teat Me. - 1968 115,863 
Gates ofthe Arctic. ........ Alas... Not open to the public **No federal facies 
National iieeeatod ene, Administered by Forest Service 
Name State Year Acreage Name State Year Acreage 
Arapane rads nes Salers Wlaatee Cobar fot 886: 35,697 Rattlesnake. .......... SB ieee 1980 61,000 
Flaming Gorge... ......5- Ut-Wyo. ... 1968 BOA 1a: - Sawtooty, sa wa Weary idaee trait 1972 756,019 
Hell's Canyon... .. Pelee cur, Ida.-Ore... 1975 525,608 — Whiskeytown Shasta-Trinity .,. Cal,.... - =ulgen 203,587 
Mount Rogers .........5- Wate ane 1966. et 770 Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks . . . W. Va. 1965 100,000 
Oregon Ounes........ rin ee ON Bates 1972 31,566 
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‘United States — Homestead Act; Federal Indian Reservations :  4a4 


time it had exerted a profound influence on the settlement of such states as Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and North and 
the west. Under the authority of the Homestead Act more South Dakota a reality and brought substantial numbers of 
than 1.6 million settlers claimed more than 270 million acres _ settlers into many other western states. 

of public lands. The influx of settlers into the west made 








Federal Indian Reservations: 
Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Interior Department (data for persons and unemployment as of 1985, other data as of 1983) 


Tribally- Avg. (%) 
No. of own Allotted No.of No.of unemp. j 3 
State reser. acreage? acreage? tribes’ persons‘ rate’ Major tribes and/or natives 
Alaska...... 1 86,759 361,523 6 69,410 51 Aleut, Eskimo, Athapascan’, Haida, 
; : Tlingit, Tsimpshian 
Arizona ..... 20 19,555,035 252,474 13. 166,330 43 Navajo, Apache, Papago, Hopi, 
: Yavapai, Pima 
California .... 78 500,285 68,556 —?* 25,263 55 Hoopa, Paiute, Yurok, Karok, Mis- 
: - gion Bands 
Colorado. .... 2 752,461 3,623 1 2,427 47 Ute 
IDNA aia 5, ae 3 79,014 _ 1 1,873 26 Seminole, Miccosukee?® 
NSAID Si? aie ss 4 461,543 332,240 - 7,218 46 Shoshone, Bannock, Nez Perce 
RPMI ree zens toes 1 4,164 _— 745 66 Sac and Fox'e 
Kansas. ..... 4 5,768 22,522 2,254 28 Potawatomi, Kickapoo, lowa 
Loui 2 , 416 _ 781 18 Chitimacha, Coushatta 
Maine ...... 3 245,424 _ 2,421 22 Mer goer tack Penobscot, 
: : aliseet 
Michigan... . . 5 12,085 9,186 6,498 58 Chippewa, Potawatomi, Ottawa 
Minnesota . 14 713,076 50,914 17,886 59 Chippewa, Sioux 
Mississippi. . 1 17,635 19 4,599 26 Choctaw 
Montana. .... 7 2,220,383 3,016,409 28,963 39 Blackfeet, Crow, Sioux, Assini- 
; : boine, Cheyenne 
Nebraska 3 22,656 42,339 ~ 4,415 60 Omaha, Winnebago, Santee Sioux 
Nevada ..... 23 1,138,462 79,567 8,410 44 Paiute, Shoshone, Washoe 
New : 24 6,483,483 675,986 110,172 32 Zuni, Apache, Navajo 
New York . . (ie _ _ 11,079 56 Seneca, Mohawk, Onondaga, 
Oneida" 
North Carolina . 1 56,461 _ 6,110 © 39 Cherokee 
North Dakota . . 5 207,820 643,959 . 21,835 50 Sioux, Chippewa, Mandan, 
, Arikara, Hidatsa 
Oklahoma.... —* 86,684 1,127,751 159,587 18 Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Osage, Cheyenne, 
; Arapahoe, Kiowa, Comanche 
Oregon ..... 5 617,797 139,045 4,856 37 Warm Springs, Wasco, Palute, 
F Umatilla, Siletz 
S. Dakota.... 9 2,621,228 2,473,118 49,832 64 Sioux 
Cialieee e 6 2,251,749 33,647 7,480 25 Ute, Goshute, Southern Paiute 
Washington... 26 2,014,238 481,545 - 40,524 52 Yakima, Lummi, Quinault 
Wisconsin. ... 15 328,886 80,795 19,334 49 Chippewa, Oneida, Winnebago 
Wyoming .... 1 1,792,166 94,536 5,254 65 Shoshone, Arapahoe 


(1) As of 1985 the federal government recognized and acknowledged that it had a special relationship with, and a trust responsibil- 
ity for, 506 Federally recognized Indian entities in the U.S., apa Alaska. The term “Indian entities” encompasses Indian tribes, 
, villages, groups, pueblos, Eskimos, and Aleuts, eligible for federal services and classified in the following 3 categories: (a) Offi- 
cially approved Indian organizations pursuant to federal statutory authority fae Reorganization Act; Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act 
and Alaska Native Act.) (b) Officially approved Indian organizations outside of specified federal statutory authority. (c) Traditional _ 
Indian organizations recognized without formal federal approval of organizational structure. 
(2) The acreages refer only to Indian lands which are either owned by the tribes or individual Indians, and held in trust by the U.S. 


government. ; ; 
(3) “Tribe” among the North American Indians originally meant a body of persons bound together by biood ties who were socially, 
ly, and religiously organized, and who lived together, occupying a definite territory and having a common language or dialect. 
the relegation of Indians to reservations, the word “tribe” developed a number of different meanings.. Today, it can be.a distinct 
group within an indian village or community, the entire community, a large number of communities, several different groups or villages 
speaking different languages but sharing a common government, or a widely scattered number of villages with a common language 
but no common government. 

(4) Nurnber of indians living on or adjacent to federally recognized reservations comprising the BIA service population. 

5 ying oP rate of Indian work force consisting of all those 16 years old and over who are able and actively seeking work. 

‘6) Alaskan Indian Affairs are carried out under the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (Dec. 18, 1971). The Act provided for the 
lishment of regional and village corporations to conduct business for profit and non-profit purposes. There are 13 such regional 
rations, each one with organized village corporations. The Metlakatia Reservation remains the only federally recognized reser- 

in Alaska In the sense of specific reservation boundaries, trust lands, etc. 

4 Aleuts and Eskimos are racially and linguistically related. Athapascans are related to the Navaho and Apache Indians, 

(8) Some 62 distinct tribes are known to have lived in or wandered through what is now California at some time in the past. Many of 

_ these were village groups and are historically associated with bands which settled near Spanish missions where much of the tradi- 
tional culture was destroyed. Many of these bands, however, still retain some of their Indian language and customs. Excluding the 30 
mission bands, who are primarily of the Cahuilla, Diegueno, or Luiseno, there are some 22 tribes represented on the California reser- 
vations. 

(9) “Seminole” means “runaways” and these Indians from various tribes were originally from whites in the Carolinas and 

badd Later joined by runaway slaves, the Seminole were united by their hostility to the United States. Formal peace with the Semi- 
noles in Florida was not achieved until 1934. The Miccosukee are a branch of the Seminole; they retain their indian religion and have 
not made formal peace with the United States. ; 
10) Once two tribes, the Sac and Fox formed a political alliance in 1734. : 
11) These 4 tribes along with the Cayuga and Tuscarora made up the Iroquois League, which ruled large portions of New York, 
ennsylvania and ranged into the Midwest and South. The Onondaga, who traditionally provide the president of the 
that they are a foreign nation within New York and the United States. ~ 
tus in Oklahoma is unique and there are no reservations in the sense that the term is used elsewhere in the U.S. 
klahoma tribes are unique in their high degree of assimilation to the white culture. . 
: q ‘ 
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Declaration of Independence 


The Declaration of Ind 
cock was president of the 


dence was adopted by the Continerital Congress in 
gress and Charles Thomson was 


awe bac on July 4, 1776. John Han- 
. A copy of the tion, engrossed on parchment, 


secretary 
was signed by members of Congress on and after Aug, 2, 1776, On Jan. 18, 1777, Congreas ordered that “an authen! 


copy, with the names of the members of Con: 


subscribing the same, be sent to each of the United States, and that they be 


desired to have the same put upon record.” Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form in Baltimore, where the 
if ki 


Continental Congress was then in session, The following text is that of t 


for the Continental Congress, 


IN CONGRESS, July 4, 1776. 


A. DECLARATION 
By the REPRESENTATIVES of the 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
In GENERAL CONGRESS assembled 


When in the Course of human Events, it becomes néces- 
sary for one People to dissolve the Political Bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the Powers of the Earth, the oapeens and equal Station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, 
a decent Respect to the Opinions of Mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the Sep- 
aration, 

We hold these Truths to be self-evident, that all Men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Lib- 
erty, and the Pursuit of Happiness—That to secure these 
Rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just Powers from the Consent of the Governed, that 
whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of 
these Ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and to institute new Government, laying its Founda- 
tion on such Principles, and organizing its Powers in such 
Form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Govern- 
ments long established should not be changed for light and 
transient Causes; and accordingly all Experience hath 
shewn, that Mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
Evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the Forms to which they are accustomed, But when a long 
Train of Abuses and Usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same Object, evinces a Design to reduce them under abso- 
lute Despotism, it is their Right, it is their Duty, to throw 
off such Government, and to provide new Guards for their 
future Security. Such has been the patient Sufferance of these 
Colonies; and such is now the Necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former Systems of Government. The His- 
tory of the present King of Great-Britain is a History of re- 
peated hee and Usurpations, all having in direct Object 
the Establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these States, 
To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid World, 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public Good, hg 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immedi- 
ate and ing Importance, unless suspended in their Op- 
ération till his Assent should be obtained; and when so sus- 
pended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the Accommoda- 
tion of large Districts of People, unless those People would 
relinquish the Right of Representation in the lature, a 
Right inestimable to them, and formidable to Tyrants only. 

He has called together Legislative Bodies at Places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the Depository of 
their Public Records, for the sole Purpose of fatiguing them 
into Compliance with his Measures, 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
ts) ing with manly Firmness his Invasions on the Rights 
of the People. 

He has refused for a long Time, after such Dissolutions, 
to cause others to be clected; whereby the Legislative Pow- 
ers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the People 


¢ original printed by John Dunlap at Philadelphia 
; 


- large dB af —s the ie en ay in ga or mean 
me ex to all angers nvasion from with 
and Convulsions within, 

He has endeavoured to prevent the Population of these 
States; for that Purpose obstructing the Laws for Natural- 


ization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their Migrations hither, and raising the Conditions of new 
Appropriations of Lands. 


He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refus- 
ing his Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers, 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the 
Tenure of their Offices, and the Amount and payment of 
their Salaries, 

He has erected a Multitude of new Offices, and sent hither 
Swarms of Officers to harrass our People, and eat out their 
Substance, ‘ 

He has kept among us, in Times of Peace, Standing Ar- 
mies, without the consent of our Legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of, and 
superior to the Civil Power, , 

He has combined with others to subject us to a Jurisdie- 
tion foreign to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by 
a Laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended Leg- 

ation: 

For quartering large Bodies of Armed Troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment 
for any Murders which they should commit on the Inhabi- 
tants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all Parts of the World: 

+ For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 
: has depriving us, in many Cases, of the Benefits of Trial 
y Jury: ‘ i 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended 

ences: 


For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a 
neighbouring Province, establishing therein an arbi 
Government, and enlarging its Boundaries, so as to render 
at once an Example and fit Instrument for introducing the 
same absolute Rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valu- 
able Laws, and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments; ; 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and i 
themselves invested with Power to legislate for us in 


‘ Cases whatsoever. i 


He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us 
of his Protection and waging War against us. rik 

He has plundered our Seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the Lives of our People, : 

He is, at this Time, transporting large Armies of foreign 
Mercenaries to compleat the phe of Death, 
and Tyranny, already begun with circumstances of 
and Perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous Ages, 
and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized Nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
the high Seas to bear Arms against 
the Executioners of their Friends and Brethren, or to fall 
themselves by their Hands, 

He has excited domestic Insurrections iia 9 bg cong 
has endeavoured to bring on the Inhabitants of our Fron 
tiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known Rule of 
Warfare, is an undistinguished Destruction, of all Ages, 
Sexes and Conditions, 


In every stage of these ions we have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble Terms: Our Petitions 
have been answered only by repeated Injury. A Prince, 


whose Character is thus marked by every act which may de- 


their Country, to become 
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fine a Tyrant, is unfit to be the Ruler of a free People. 
+ — Nor have we been wanting in Attentions to our British 
Brethren, We have warned them from Time to Time of At- 
tempts by their Legislature to extend an unwarrantable Ju- 
Tisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the Circum- 
stances of our Emigration and Settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native Justice and Magnanimity, and we 
have conjured them by the Ties of our common Kindred to 
disavow these Usurpations, which, would inevitably inter- 
rupt our Connections and Correspondence. They too have 
been deaf to the Voice of Justice and of Consanguinity, We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the Necessity, which denounces 
our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of Man- 
kind, Enemies in War, in Peace, Friends. 








of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly Publish and 
Declare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right ought 
to be, Free and Independent States; that they are absolved 
from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all politi- 
cal Connection between them and the State of Great-Britain, 
is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and 
Independent States, they have full Power to levy War, con- 
clude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to 
do all other Acts and Things which Independent States may 
of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a 
firm Reliance on the Protection of divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our Fortunes, and 
our sacred Honor. 


We, therefore, the Representatives of the UNITED JOHN HANCOCK, President 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for the Reet, Attest 
a ig to reme ‘or! r the Recti- 3 : 
tude of our Intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority THOMSON, Secretary, 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Delegate and state Vocation Birthplace Born Died 
Adams, John (Mass.) ....... Wyn eae Braintree (Quincy), Mass. ..... Oct. 30,1735 July 4, 1826 
Adams, Samuel 1 ee parce Political leader . . RIE REG o elcrs alae au ponies 27,1722 Oct. 2, 1803 
Bartlett, Josiah (N.H.)....... Physician, judge . Amesbury, Mass........... Nov. 21, 1729 May 19, 1795 
Braxton, Carter (Va.) ....... Farmer...... Newington Plantation, Va... .. . Sept. 10,1736 Oct, 10, 1797 
Carroll, Chas. of Carrollton (Md.) Lawyer...... Annapolis,Md........-..+- t. 19,1737 Nov. 14, 1832 
Chase, Samuel (Md.)........ NRE csicint ha) alse Princess Anne, Md.,........ Apr. 17,1741 June 19, 1811 
_ Clark, Abraham (N.J.). . . Surveyor v.05 EE OR 8 ERE crue? eran Feb. 15, 1726 Sept. 15, 1794 
Clymer, George (Pa.) ....... Merchant..... Philadelphia, Pa... 0. cies + + Mar, 16,1739 Jan. 23, 1813 
Ellery, William (R.I.) 2.2... Lawyer's. Si eS Ri PI A Dec. 22,1727 Feb. 15, 1820 
Floyd, William (N.Y.)....... Soldier ...... Brookhaven, N.Y.......++.> Dec. 17,1734 Aug. 4, 1821 
Franklin, Benjami Via jetta aes Printer, publisher, Boston, Mass.......-.-.>+ . Jan. 17,1706 Apr. 17, 1790 
Gerry, Elbridge SD edit aie 'e Merchant..... Marblehead, Mass..........- July 17, 1744 Nov. 23, 1814 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.)....... Merchant. .... Down Hatherly, England...... (gy | May 19, 1777 
Hall, Lyman (Ga.)......... Physician. .... Wallingford, Conn Wipe ir ein Og NB Apr, 12,1724 Oct. 19, 1790 
Hancock, John (Mass.) ...... Merchant... .. Braintree (Quincy), Mass. ..... Jan. 12,1737 Oct. 8, 1793 
Harrison, Benjamin (Va.)..... et ae ae POMMESE Re So cc hte dias eas Apr. 5,1726 Apr. 24, 1791 
Hart, John (NJ)... . 5.656. Farmer,..... Stonington,Conn. ......... c. 1711 May 11, 1779 
Merchan' PONCHO, Whos ce ess Jan. 23, 1730. Nov. 10, 1779 
St. Luke’s Parish,S.C........ July 28, 1746 Mar. 6, 1809 
Boston, Mass........-..+-- June 28, 1742 Oct. 14, 1790 
POOVIOENCE, BG. s ya <r iwlp be vax Mar. 7, 1707 July 13, 1785 
oe SP UAAELDINA, PB. se Sonia o> ee it. 21, 1737 May 9, 1791 
Windham County, Conn....... uly 3, 1731 Jan. 5, 1796 
BOWE, VB. sss pn cuss eis ee Apr. 13, 1743 July 4, 1826 
Westmoreland County, Va... .. . Oct. 14,1734 Jan. 11, 1797 
Westmoreland County, Va...... Jan. 20, 1732 June 19, 1794 
Mar., 1713 Dec. 31, 1802 
Jan. 15,1716 June 12, 1778 
Aug. 5, 1749 (at sea) 1779 
Mar, 19, 1734 June 24, 1817 
June 26, 1742 Jan. 1, 1787 
Apr. 8,1726 Jan. 22, 1798 
Jan, 20,1734 May 9, 1806 
1724 Apr. 1777 
Dec. 26, 1738 Jan, 4, 1789 
Oct. 31,1740 Oct. 23, 1799 
Mar. 11,1731 May 12, 1814 
May 17, 1741 Sept. 14, 1788 
Sept. 18,1733 Sept. 21, 1798 
pitt dee eos 77,1728 June 29, 1784 
Mike Gta tk May 10,1730 July 14, 1779 
Dec, 24,1745 Apr. 19, 1813 
Fe rer Nov. 23,1749 Jan. 23, 1800 
iewuretial Apr. 19,1721 July 23, 1793 
c. 1719 July 11, 1806 
Oct. 1,1730 Feb. 28, 1781 
1743. , Oct. 5, 1787 
1716 Feb, 23, 1781 
Mel astd so pincscioxd\ od. 1714 June 24, 1803 
Prince Edward 1741 Feb, 2, 1804 
Kittery, Me.. . Jan. 14,1730 Nov. 28, 1785 
Eebannity Conais ss. frie o 9 Apr. 23,1731 Aug. 2, 1811 
Carskerdo, Scotland ........ . 14,1742 Aug, 28, 1798 
Gifford, Scotland. ........, ‘eb. 5, 1723 Nov. 15, 1794 
« “Windsor, Conn.) iss +» Dee 1.1726: Dec. 1,.1797 
Elizabeth City Co. (Hampton), Va. 1726 June 8, 1806 
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Constitution of the United States 
The Original 7 Articles 


PREAMBLE 
We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
_ and our posterity do ordain and establish this Constitution 
-for the United States of America. 


ARTICLEL 
Section 1—Legislative powers; in whom vested: 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 


Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 


Section 2—House. of Representatives, how and by 
whom chosen. Qualifications of a Representative, Rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes, how apportioned. Enu- 
meration. Vacancies to be filled. Power of choosing of- 
ficers, and of impeachment. 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members.chosen every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States, and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years 2 citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
— be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be 

Osen. 

3. (Representatives and direct faxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free PRs 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and ex. 
cluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.) 
(The previous sentence was superseded by Amendment XIV, 
section 2.) The actual enumeration shall be made within 
three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The num- 
ber of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand, but each State shall have at least one Representa- 
tive; and until such enumeration shall be made, the eh of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massa. 
chusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
one, Connecticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia 
oe North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia 

ee. 

4. When vacancies happen i in the representation from any 
State, the Executive Authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers; and shall have the sole power of 
impeachment. 

Section 3—Senators, how and by whom chosen. How 
classified, Qualifications of 2 Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem., and other 

. officers of the Senate, how chosen. Power to try im- 
ee eee When President is tried, Chief Justice to — 


1. ae cnicch as Uae sae Ga 
two Senators from each ag (chosen by the Legislature 
thereof), (The Brown ve. words were superseded by 
Amendment XVIL, section 1.) for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. 


2. Immediately after they shail be assembled in cohse- 


quence of the first election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three classes. The seats of the Senators of the 
first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second 
year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, 
and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so 

that one-third may be chosen every second year; (and if ya- 
cancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof may 
make temporary intments until the next apd of the 
Legislature, which wee then fill such vacancies.) (The words 


Cj alata were superseded by Amendment XVII, section 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citi- P 
zen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall be Presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be 
equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
President pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice 
or when he shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath 
or affirmation. When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend fur- 
ther than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under the 
United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—Times, etc., of holding elections, how pre- 
scribed. One session each year. 

1. The times, places and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 


the places of choosing Senators. 


2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall (be on the first Monday in December,) 
(The words in parentheses were superseded by Amendment 
XX, section 2). unless they shall wy law appoint a different 
day. 


Section 5—Membership, qoornni; adjournments, 
rules, Power to punish or expel, Journal. Time of ad- 
journments, how limited, etc. 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but 2 smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be = 
rized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such 
ermal and under such penalties as each House may pro- 
Vi 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its pas and 
from ened Sen the same, seentns hay 
may in their j ent require secrecy; an yeas 
nays of the members of either House on any question shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 
journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two Houses shall be sitting. 


Section cre om gpemeae ah privileges, disqualifica- 


1. tga pty and Representative shall seseve a.com. 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the peace, be 

from arrest during their attendance at the session 


_ privileged 
of their respective Houses, and in going to and returning 


from the same; and for any speech or debate in either 
House, they shall not be questioned in any ther place. 
2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time noth 


ee 


» which he was elected, be appointed to any civil 


the authority of the United States, which shall have 
created, or the a whereof carn have been 
creased during time; and no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a member of either House 














an 


journment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a’ 
) law. ; 
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during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—House to originate all revenue bills. 
Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds of each House, 
notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not returned in ten days, to 
become a law. Provisions as to orders, concurrent reso- 
lutions, etc. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a Jaw, be 
presented to the President of the United States; if he ap- 
proves he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his 
objections to that House in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two- 
thirds of that Howse shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, te the other House, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law. But in all 
such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined by 
yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the Presi- 
dent within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same:shail be a law, in like man- 
ner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their ad- 


3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be 
necessary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be 
presented to the President of the United States; and before 
the same-shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or be- 
ing disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of 


the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the 


tules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 
Section 8—Powers of Congress. 
The Congress shall have power ' 
1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 


’ pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 





eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States; ‘ ey 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
éign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the se- 
curities and current coin of the United States; 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings and discoveries; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 
«10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas, and offenses against the law of nations; 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make miles concerning captures on land and water; 

12, To raise and support armies, but.no a riation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term two years; 

13. To provide'and maintain a navy; ~ 

. 14. To make mules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces; - : : 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
ale of the Union, suppress insurrections and repel inva- 

ions; 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may: be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training and militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; : 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 


ever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as ° 


pee 


may, by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings;—And 

18. To make all Jaws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 


- other powers vested’ by this Constitution in the Government 


of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 
Section 9—Provision as to migration or importation 
of certain persons. Habeas corpus, bills of attainder, 
ete. Taxes, how apportioned, No export duty. No com- 
mercial preference. Money, how drawn trom Treasury, 
ete, No titular nobility, Officers not to receive pres- 

ents, ete, i 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas’ corpus shall not be 
Suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 


4. No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration herein before 
directed to be taken. (Modified by Amendment XVI.) 

_ 5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from, 
any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of an- 
other; nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. ? } 

7, No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 


/ statement.and account of the receipts and expenditures of all 


public money shall be published from time to time, ; 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States: and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them, shall, without the consent of the Congress, ac- 
cept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state, 


Section 10—States prohibited from the exercise of 
certain powers. 


1, No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confed- 
eration; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; 
emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex 
post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by 
any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress, 

3, No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or. compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actu- - 
ay Nlegee or in such imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay. 


ARTICLE I. 


Section 1—President: his term of office, Electors of 
President; number and how appointed. Electors to vote 
on same day. Qualification of President, On whom his 
duties devolve in case of his removal, death, etc, Presi- 
dent’s compensation, His oath of office, \ 


1. The Executive power shall be vested in a President of — 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and together with the Vice President, 
chosen for the same term, be elected as follows 

2, Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legis- 
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lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress: but no Senator or 
Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

(The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an 


inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall - 


make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each; which list they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes 
shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if there be more than 
one who haye such majority, and have an equal number of 
votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if no person 
have a majority, then from the five highest on the list the said 
House shall in like manner choose the President. But in choos- 
ing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds 
of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 
dent, the person having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors shall be the Vice President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose 
From them by ballot the Vice President.) 

(This clause was superseded by Amendment XII.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

4. No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States, at the time of the adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 
mo, qualification of the Vice President, see Amendment 


5. In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President, and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation or inability, both of the 


President and Vice President, declaring what officer shall _ 


then act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, 
until the disability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected. 

(This clause has been modified by Amendments XX and 
XXV.) 

6. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices, a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that pend any other 
emoiument from the United States, or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: 

“J do solemnly swear (or affirm) that’I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and will to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 


Section 2—President to be Commander-in-Chief. He 
may require opinions of cabinet officers, etc., may par- 
don. Treaty-making power. Nomination of certain offi- 
cers. When President may fill vacancies, 


1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
' Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States, when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the executive ac tm roa upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. é 
2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 


f 
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a 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and by _| 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- | 
vided for, and which shall be established by law: but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies _ 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions, which shall expire at the end of their next ses- 
sion. | 


Section 3—President shali communicate to Con- 
gress. He may convene and adjourn Congress, in case 
of disagreement, etc. Shall receive ambassadors, exe- 
cute laws, and commission officers. 


He shall from-time to time give to the Congress informa- | 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to theircon- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both _| 
Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he 
shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall | 
commission all the officers of the United States. | 

| 


Section 4—All civil offices forfeited for certain 
crimes. , 
The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the 

United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason; bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. ; | 


ARTICLE IIL. 
Section 1—Judicial powers, Tenure. Compensation. - 


The judicial power of the United States, shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish. The | 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold | 
their offices during good behavior, and shall at stated times, | 
receive for their services, a compensation, which shall not be 

| 





diminished during their continuafice in office. : 
Section 2—Judicial power; to what cases it extends, 

Original jurisdiction of Supreme Court; appellate juris- 

diction. Trial by jury, etc. Trial, where. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
United States be a party; to controversies between two 
or more States; between a State. and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States, between citizens of 
the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and for- 
eign states, citizens or subjects. ~ . 

(This section is modified by Amendment XI.) 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, and those in which a State shall be party, 
the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the 
other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- | 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. é 

- 3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been committed; but when 
not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. _ 


Section 3—Treason Defined, Proof of, Punishment 
of. . : 
1. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 


es re “ wh. > sate 
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giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
‘of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 


| Same overt act, or on confession in open court. 


2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 


| ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work cor- 


tuption of blood, or forfeiture except during the life of the 


person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Section i—Each State to give credit to the public 

acts, etc,, of every other State, , 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the 
‘manner in which such acts, records and proceedings shall be 


| proved, and the effect thereof. 


Section 2—Privileges of citizens of each State. Fugi- 
tives from justice to be delivered up. Persons held to 
service having escaped, to be delivered up. 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 
2A on charged in any State with treason, felony; or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in an- 
other State, shall on demand of the Executive authority of 
the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. ‘ 
(3. No person held to service or labor in one State, under. 
\ the laws thereof, escaping.into another, shall in consequence of. 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due,) (This clause was su- 


perseded by Amendment XIII.) 


Section 3—Admission of new States. Power of Con- 
gress over territory and other property. 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 

_serned as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—Republican form of government guaran- 
teed. Each state to be protected, 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican form of government, and shali protect 
each of them against invasion; and on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature can- 


_ mt be convened) against domestic violence, 


4 


the 
( 


: ARTICLE V. 
Constitution: how amended; proviso. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall pro amendments to this Consti- 
tution, or, on the application of the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for pro- 


posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to. 


all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one 


or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 

Congress; provided that no amendment which may be made 

prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall 

in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the Ninth 

Section of the First Article; and that no State, without its 

consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 
ARTICLE VI. 

Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Supremacy of 
Constitution, treaties, and laws of the United States, 
Oath to support Constitution, by whom taken, No reli- 

lous test, 

¢ All debts contracted and engagements entered into, be- 
fore the tines of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution, as under 
the Confederation. 

2, This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State’ shall be bound thereby, any thing in. 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. ‘ ) t 

3. The Senators and Representatives. before mentioned, 
and the members of the several State Legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, 
to support this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public’ trust 
under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
What ratification shall establish Constitution, 


The ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimows consent of the 
States present the Seventeenth day of September in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty seven, 
and of the independence of the United States of America the ~ 
Twelfth. In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed 
our names. i 

George Washington, President and deputy from Virginia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut--Wm. Sam}. Johnson, Roger Sherman. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. , 

New Jersey—Wil: Livingston, Dayid Brearley, Wm. Pa-— 
terson, Jona; Dayton. f 
Pennsylvania—B, Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Robt. Mor- 
tis, Geo. Clymer, Thos. FitzSimons, Jared Ingersoll, James 

Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 

Delaware—Geo: Read, Gunning Bedford Jun., John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco; Broom, 

Maryland—James McHenry, Daniel of Saint Thomas’ 
Jenifer, Danl. Carroll. : 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison Jr. f ‘ 

North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich'd, Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. ‘ 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments: The Bill of Rights 


"(The First Co 


1776. Mason, a 
nd that it did not 
in the preamble to the resolution offering the propos 


In force Dec. 15, 1791 


at its first session in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, submitted to the states 12 amendments to clar- 
ify certain individual and state rights not named in the Constitution. ey are generally called the Bill of ars: 

(Influential in fromins these amendments was the Declaration of Rig 
irginia delegate to the Constitutional Convention, di 


ts of Virginia, written by George Mason (1725-1792) in 
not sign the Constitution and opposed its ratification on 


ciently oppose slavery or pareenre individual rights. 
amendments, Congress said: “The conventions of a number of the 


_ States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its 


powers, that further declaratory and restrictive clauses should 


added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the 


government will best insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,” etc, 


. (Ten of these amendments now commonly known as one to 10 inclusive, but o 


inally 3 to 12 inclusive, were ratified by the 


states as follows: New Jersey, Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec, 19, 1789; North Carolina, Dec, 22, 1789; South Carolina, Jan. 19, 





ee 





j 1790; New Hampshire; Jan 25, 1790; Delaware, Jan 28, 1790; New York, Feb, 24, 1790; Pennsylvania, Mar. 10, 1790; Rhode 


Bi 
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“Island, June 7, 1790; Vermont, Nov 3, 1791; Vii 
necticut, Apr. 19, 1939. These original 10 ratifie 
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inia, Dec. 15, 1791; Massachusetts, Mar. 2, 1939; Georgia, Mar. 18, 1939; Con- 4 
amendments follow as Amendments I to X inclusive. i 


(Of the two original proposed amendments which were not ratified by the necessary number of states, the first related to appor- 3 
tionment of Representatives; the second, to compensation of members.) 


AMENDMENT I. 
Religious establishment prohibited. Freedom of 
speech, of the press, and right to petition. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of eo ay or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 


AMENDMENT Il. 
Right to keep and bear arms. 
A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the security of 
a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed. 


AMENDMENT Ill. 
Conditions for quarters for soldiers. 
No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


AMENDMENT IV. 
Right of search and seizure regulated. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affir- 
mation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


AMENDMENT V. 

Provisions concerning prosecution. Trial and punish- 
ment—private property not to be taken for public use 
without compensation, - 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a Grand Jury, except in cases-arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war 
” or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 


shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wijness : 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 


without due process of law; nor shall private property be — 


taken for public use without jjust compensation. 
AMENDMENT VI. 
Right to speedy trial, witnesses, etc, ‘ 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and Langrie trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been commit- 
ted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of ag nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his fa- 
vor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

AMENDMENT VII. 


Right of trial by jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, ee ee 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be re- 
examined in any court of the United States, that according 
to the rules of the common law. 

AMENDMENT VIII. 
Excessive bail or fines and cruel punishment prohib- 
ited. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines — 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


AMENDMENT IX. 
Rule of construction of Constitution. 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

AMENDMENT X. 
Rights of States under Constitution. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 


Amendments Since the Bill of Rights 


AMENDMENT XI. 
Judicial powers construed. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or i ity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

(This amendment was p to the Legislatures of the 
several States by the Third Congress on March 4, 1794, and 
was declared to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

(It was on Jan 5, 1798, that Secretary of State Pickering 

received from 12 of the States authenticated ratifications, and 
informed President John Adams of that fact. 
__ (As a result of later research in the Department of State, it 
is now established that Amendment XI became part of the 
Constitution on Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been rati- 
fied by 12 States as follows: 

(1. New York, Mar. 27, 1794. 2. Rhode Island, Mar. 31, 

1794. 3. Connecticut, May 8, 1794. 4. New Hampshire, June 
16, 1794. 5. Massachusetts, June 26, 1794. 6. Vermont, be- 
tween Oct 9, 1794, and Nov. 9, 1794. 7. Virginia, Nov. 18, 
1794, 8. Georgia, Nov. 29, 1794. 9, Kentucky, Dec. 7, 1794. 
10. Maryland, Dec. 26, 1794. 11, Delaware, Jan 23, 1795. 12. 
North Carolina, Feb. 7, 1795. 

(On June I, 1796, more than a year after Amendment XI 
had become a part of the Constitution (but before anyone was 
pha ficially aware of this), Tennessee had been admitted as a 

fate; but not until vrei 16, 1797, was a certified copy of the 
resolution o) 


ee the amendment sent to the 
Die ok Q Pai Eke S n Sevier) by Secreta 


"he of State Pic- 
whose office was poet at Trenton, New Jersey, because 


t- 


of the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it seems, how- 
ever, that the Legislature of Tennessee took no action on 
Amendment XI, owing doubtless to the fact that public an- 
nouncement of its adoption was made soon thereafter. 
(Besides the necessary 12 States, one other, South Carolina, 
ratified Amendment XI, but this action was not taken until 
Dec, 4, 1797; the two pane States, New Jersey and Penn- 


. sylvania, failed to ratify.) 


AMENDMENT XII. 
Manner of choosing President and Vice-President. 


rt gies »y Congress Dec. 9, 1803; tion completed 
sie 5, 1804.) chee 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States and vote 
by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the person voted 
as President, asd i istiot Dalloss the person See ame 
Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all 
sons voted for as President, and of all persons voted 
Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, 
lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed 
seat of the Government of the United States, directed 
President of the Senate; the President of the Senate 
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jenmediately, by Baliot, the President. But in choos- 

the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the rep- 
tation from cach State having one vote; a quorum for 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States 
be necessary to a choice. (And if the House of Repre- 
tives shall not choose a President whenever the right of 


: 


shail devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 


March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 

ee t, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 

relat of the President.) (The words in ee were 

led by Amendment XX, section 3.) The person having 

ee reatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the 

it, if such number be a majority of the whole 

aumber of Electors appointed, and if no person have a ma- 

ity, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the 

aS: shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the 

shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of 

tors, and a majority of the whole number shall be nec- 

to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible 

ip the fie of President shall be eligible to that of Vice- 
t of the United States. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


XHl, XIV, and XV are commonly known as 
Reconstruction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans who were 
on imposing their own policy “of reconstruction on the 

Post-bellum legislatures there—Missi: 
blina, Georgia, for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery under 
a igeeaee 


AMENDMENT XIi. 
Slavery abolished. 


4 Hegre yy Congress Jan. 31, 1865; ratification completed 
cc. 1865. The amendment, when first proposed by a reso- 

tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 6, on Apr. 
8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 95 to 66 on June 15, 
1864. On reconsideration by the House, on Jan. 31, 1865, the 
resolution ars 119 to 56. It was approved by President Lin- 
coln on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had de- 
cided in 1798 that the President has nothing to do with the 
ppropesing of amendments to the Constitution, or their adop- 

_ tion. 


1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
‘punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
‘convicted, shall exist within the United States or any place 
‘subject to their jurisdiction. 

2, Congress shall have power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

AMENDMENT XIV. 


, Citizenship rights not to be abridged. 
(The following cmendment was proposed to the Legislatures 
of the several states by the 39th Congress, June 13, 1866, and 
declared to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
ci, of State, July 28, 1868. 
(The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue of ratifi- 
cation subsequent to earlier rejections, Newly constituted legis- 
res in both North Carolina and South Carolina (respec- 
Gioact corti 4 and 9, 1868), agile the He grat amendment, 
earlier legislatures the proposal. The 
ee ee ne matin which, though 
cag oad as to the effect of attempted withdrawals by Ohio 
and Jersey, entertained no doubt as io the validity of the 
nr by North and South Carolina. The following day 
¢ 21, 1868), Congress passed a resolution which declared 
the 14th Amendment io be a part of the Constitution and di-. 
rected the Secretary of State so to promulgate it. The Secre- 
ond waited, however, until the newly constituted Legislature 
Georgia ratified the amendment, suesequent to an ear- 
rejection, before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
new amendment.) 
ops Ea eos 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No State 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
Sen NSA Spaean PE te Libel pets aoe: slcall 
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any State deprive any a of life; liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed. But when the right to vote at any clection for the 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legis- 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being twenty-one years of age, and, citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress, or Elector of President and Vice-President, or hold 
any Office, civil or military, under the United States, or un- 
der any State, who, having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State Legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer. of any State, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or re- 
bellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the ene- 
mies thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two-thirds of 
each House, remove such disability. 

4, The validity of the public debt of the United States, au- 
thorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of 
pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insurrec- 
tion or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the 
United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or 
obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation 
of any slave; but all such debts, obligations and claims, shall 
be heid illegal and void, 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropri- 
ate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


AMENDMENT XV. 
_ Race no bar to voting rights. 


(The following amendment was proposed to the legislatures 
of the several States by the 40th Congress, Feb. 26, 1869, and 
was declared to have been rati re in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State, Mar. 30, 1870. 

1, The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by. appropriate legislation. 


AMENDMENT XVI. 
Income taxes authorized, 


(Proposed by Congress July 12, 1909; ratification declared 
by the Noetiry of State Feb. 705; 1913.) 

The Congress shali have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration. 


AMENDMENT XVII. 
United States Senators to be elected by direct popular vote. 


(Proposed by Congress May 13, 1912; ratification declared 
by the Secretary of State May 31, 1913.) . 

1, The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, 
for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
tures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation of any 
State in the Senate, the executive authority of such State 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the Legislature of any State may empower the Execu- 


‘ tive thereof to make temporary appointments until the peo- 
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ple fill the vacancies by election as the Legislature may di- 
rect. 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect 
the election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes 
valid as part of the Constitution. 


AMENDMENT XVIII. 
Liquor prohibition amendment. 


(Proposed by Congress Dec. 18, 1917; ra a completed 
— is 1919. Repealed by ‘Amendment T, effective Dec. 5, 


(1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory subject to 
cc a papi thereof for beverage purposes is hereby pro- 

(2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

(3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
Legislatures of the several States, as provided in the Consti- 
tution, within seven years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress.) 

(The total vote in the Senates of the various States was 
1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In the lower houses of the 
States the vote was 3,782 for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

(The amendment ultimately was adopted by all the States 
except Connecticut and Rhode Island.) 


AMENDMENT XIX. 
Giving nationwide suffrage to women. 


(Proposed by Congress June 4, 1919; ratification certified 
by Secretary of. State Aug. 26, 1920.) 

I. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this Article by 
appropriate legislation. <a 


AMENDMENT XX. 


Terms of Agdegep! and Vice President to begin on Jan. 20; 
those of Senators, Representatives, Jan, 3. 


(Proposed by Congress Mar. 2, 1932; ratification completed 

Jan. 23, 1933.) 
_ 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall end 
at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Sena- 
tors and Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of January, 
of the years in which such terms would have ended if this 
artiele had not been ratified; and the terms of their succes- 
sors shall then begin. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3rd day of Jan 
uary, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the 
President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall become President. If a President shall not 
have been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of 
his term, or if the President elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice President elect shall act as President until a 
President shall have qualified; and the Congress may by law 
provide for the case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice President elect shall have qualified, declaring who shall 
then act as President, or the manner in which one who is. to 
act shall be selected, and such person shall act ly 
until a President or Vice President shall have qualified. 

4. The Con may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon them, and for the case of 
the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them. 

5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of Oc- 
tober following the ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 
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seven years from the date of its submission. 
AMENDMENT XXI. 
Repeal of Amendment XVIII. 


(Proposed by Congress Feb. 20, 1933; ratification completed 
Dec. S, 1933.) 

1. The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States is hereby repealed. ] 

2. The transportation or importation into any State, Terti- | 
tory, or Possession of the United States for delivery or use | 
therein of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the a | | 
‘thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

=u This article shall be inoperative unless it shall’ aval] 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by con- | 
ventions in the several States, as provided in the Constitu- 
tion, within seven years from the date of the submission | 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


AMENDMENT XXII. 
Limiting Presidential terms of office. 


(Proposed by Congress Mar. 24, 1947; ratification com= 
pleted Feb. 27, 1951) 

1. No person shall be elected to the office of the President 
more than twice, and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more than two years of 
aterm to which some other person was elected President | 
shall be elected to the office of the President more than | 
once. But this Article shall not apply to any person holding | 
the office of President when this Article was proposed by 
the Congress, and shall not prevent any person who may be 
holding the office of President, or acting as President, during | 
the term within which this Article becomes operative from 
holding the office of President or acting as President during» 
the remainder of such term. 

2. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have” 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress. 







AMENDMENT XXIiill. 
Presidential vote for District of Columbia. 
(Proposed by ress June 16, 1960; ratification com- 
pleted Mar. 29, Y 19005 sit 
1. The District constituting the seat of Government of the 
United States shall appoint in such manner as the Congress 
may direct: 
A number of electors of President and Vice President 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to which the District would be entitled if it were 


a State, but in no event more than the least State; 

free be in addition to those appointed Dal 
but they shall be considered, for the: 

of President and Vice President, to be electors os apoitd y 

a State; and they shall meet in the District 


duties as provided by the twelfth article of ee 
2. The shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. : 


AMENDMENT XXIV. 
Barring poll tax in federal elections, 


( Co. Aug. 27, 1962; ratification com- 
leper care 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any 
primary or other election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for Freeman oc Vive Sea or for Senator or 
Representative in gress, not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or any State by reason of failure to pay 
any poll tax or other tax. 
- 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


AMENDMENT XXV. 
Presidential disability and succession. 
by Congress July 6, 1965; ratification completed 
Feb. 10,1967.) 
1. In case of the removal of the President from office or of 
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lj 


foe death or resignation, the Vice President shall become 
| i 


| 2 Whenever there is a vacancy in the office of the Vice 
President, the President shall nominate a Vice President who 

take office upon confirmation by a majority vote of 
both houses of Congress. 


3, Whenever the President transmits to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
lresentatives his written declaration that he is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office, and until he 
\transmits to them a written declaration to the contrary, such 
\powers and duties shall be discharged by the Vice President 
as Acting President. 


4, Whenever the Vice President and a majority of either 
\the principal officers of the executive departments or of such 
other body as Congress may by law provide, transmit to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives their written declaration that the 


President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his. 


Office, the Vice President shall immediately assume the pow- 
(ers and duties of the office as Acting President. 
| Thereafter, when the President transmits to the President 
| tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
tatives his written declaration that no inability ex- 
ists, he shall resurne the powers and duties of his office un- 
less the Vice President and a majority of either the principal 
of the executive department or of such other body as 
Congress may by law provide, transmit within four days to 
the President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives their written declaration that 
the President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of 


his office. Thereupon Congress shall decide the issue, assem- ~ 


Bling within forty-eight hours for that purpose if not in ses- 
Sion, If the Congress, within twenty-one days after receipt of 
the latter written declaration, or, if Congress is not in ses- 
Sion, within twenty-one days after Congress is required to 


assemble, determines by two-thirds vote of both houses that 
the President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office, the Vice President shall continue to discharge the 
game as Acting President; otherwise, the President shall re- 
sume the powers and duties of his office. 


AMENDMENT XXVI. 


Lowering voting age to 18 years, 
(Proposed by Congress Mar. 8, 1971; ratification completed 


* July 1, 1971.) 


1. The right of citizens of the United States, who are 18 
years of age or older, to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or any state on account of age. 

2. The Congress shall have the power to enforce this arti- 
cle by appropriate legislation. 


PROPOSED D.C, REPRESENTATION AMENDMENT 
(Proposed by Congress Aug. 22, 1978; ratified, as of March, 
1985, by 16 states,) Will become pe tad unless ratified by 
22 more states before August 22, 1985. y 

1, For purposes of representation in the Congress, election 
of the President and Vice President, and article V of this 
Constitution, the District constituting the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States shall be treated as though it were 
a State. 

2. The exercise of the rights and powers conferred under 
this article shall be by the people of the District constituting 
the seat of government, and as shall be provided by the 
Congress. 2 

3. The twenty-third article of amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is hereby repealed. 

4. This article shall be inoperative, unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. Pp 





- Origin of the Constitution 


The War of Independence was conducted by delegates 
from the original 13 states, called the Congress of the 
United States of America and generally known as the Conti- 
‘nental Congress. In 1777 the Congress submitted to the leg- 
‘slatures of the states the Articles of Confederation and Per- 
et Uaion, which were ratified by New Hampshire, 

ts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsyivania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
‘South Carolina, and Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Mary- 


_ The first article of the instrument read: “The stile of this 
“confederacy shall be the United States of America.” This did 
“Rot signify a sovereign nation, because the states delegated 
only those powers they could not handle individually, such 
2S power to wage war, establish a uniform currency, make 
treaties with foreign nations and contract debts for general 
expenses (such as paying the army). Taxes for the payment 
“of such debts were levied by the individual states. The presi- 
dent under the Articles signed himself “President of the 
“United States in Congress assembled,” but here the United 
“States were considered in the plural, a cooperating group. 
Canada was invited to join the union on equal terms but did 
Hot act. 
__ When the war was won it became evident that a stronger 
y union was needed to protect the mutual interests of 
_ the states. The Congress left the initiative to the legislatures. 
"Virginia in Jan. 1786 appointed commissioners to meet with 
“representatives of other states, with the result that delegates 
ge ver or scams Anis Hie presered 
ia met at i ton prepared 
et te che agers tien ull tune 1c ct 
ailadelphia in May 1787 “to render the Constitution of the 
government adequate to the exigencies of the un- 
”” Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. Delegates 






were appointed by all states except Rhode Island. 


The convention met May 14, 1787. George Washington 
was chosen president (presiding officer). The states certified 
65 delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work was done by 
55, not all of whom were present at all sessions. Of the 55 
attending delegates, 16 failed to sign, and 39 actually signed 
Sept. 17, 1787, some with reservations. Some historians have 
said 74 delegates (9 more than the 65 actually certified) were 
named and 19 failed to attend. These 9 additional persons 
refused the appointment, were never delegates and never 
counted as absentees. Washington sent the Constitution to 
Congress with a covering letter and that body, Sept. 23, 
1787, ordered it sent to the legislatures, “in order to be sub- 
mitted to a convention of delegates chosen in each state by 
the people thereof.” 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state conven- 
tions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, unanimous; Penn- 
sylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; New Jersey, Dec. 18, 
1787, unanimous; Georgia, Jan 2, 1788, unanimous; Con- 
necticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 128 to 40; Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 
1788, 187 to 168; Maryland, Apr. 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South 
Carolina, May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 79; New 
York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states were needed to 
establish the operation of the Constitution “between the 
states so ratifying the same” and New Hampshire was the 
Sth state. The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in Mar. 1789 which was 
Mar, 4. After that North Carolina ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 
194 to 77; and Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Ver-— 
mont in convention ratified it Jan. 10, 1791, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 18, 1791, was admitted into the 
Union as the 14th state, Mar. 4, 1791. 
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How the Declaration of Independence Was Adopted 2 


On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, who had issued the 
first call for a congress of the colonies, introduced in the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia a resolution declaring 
“that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states, that they are absolved from all 


allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political con-_ 


nection between them and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on behalf of the 
Massachusetts delegation, came up again June 10 when a 
committee of 5, headed by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed 
to express the purpose of the resolution in a declaration of 
independence. The others on the committee were John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Ro- 
ger Sherman. 

Drafting the Declaration was assigned to Jefferson, who 
worked on a portable desk of his own construction in a 
room at Market and 7th Sts. The committee reported the 
esult June 28, 1776. The members of the Congress sug- 
gested a number of changes, which Jefferson called ‘‘deplor- 
able.” They didn’t approve Jefferson’s arraignment of the 
British people and King George HI for encouraging and fos- 
tering the slave trade, which Jefferson called “an execrable 
commerce.” They made 86 changes, eliminating 480 words 
and leaving 1,337. In the final form capitalization was er- 
ratic. Jefferson had written that men were endowed with 
“inalienable” rights; in the final copy it came out as “‘un- 
alienable” and has been thus ever since. ‘ 

The Lee-Adams resolution of independence was adopted 
by 12 yeas July 2 — the actual date of the act of indepen- 
dence. The Declaration, which explains the act, was adopted 
July 4, in the evening. 

After the Declaration was adopted, July 4, 1776, it was 
turned over to John Dunlap, printer, to be printed on broad- 
sides. The original copy was lost and one of his broadsides 
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_laration on Jnly 4 were replaced. 


—- 


was attached to a page in the journal of the Congress. It was 
read aloud July 8 in Philadelphia, Easton, Pa., and Trenton, 
NJ. On July 9 at 6 p.m. it was read by order of Gen. 
George Washington to the troops assembled on the Comy 
mon in New York City (City Hall Park). { 

The Continental Congress of July 19, 1776, adopted the’ 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 4th, 
fairly engrossed on parchment with the title and stile of 
Unanimous Declaration of the thirteen United States . 
America’ and that the same, when engrossed, be signed by. 
every member of Congress.” | 

Not all delegates who signed the engrossed 


Declaration 
_ were present on July 4. Robert Morris (Pa.), William Wil- | 


liams {Conn.) and Samuel Chase (Md.) signed on At a= 
Oliver Wolcott (Conn.), George W: yh. tak ea 
Henry Lee (Va.)} and Elbridge Gerry (Mass. 

gust and September, Matthew Thornton oe H. 

Congress Nov. 4 and signed later. Thomas McKean Joined ti 
rejoined Washington’s Army before signing and said leg 
that he signed in 1781. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a delegate by 
Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented his credentials July b | 
and signed the engrossed Declaration Aug. 2, Born Sept. 19, | 
1737, he was 95 years old and the last surviving signer when 
he.died Noy, 14, 1832. | 

Two Pennsylvania delegates who did not support the Dec 








The 4 New York delegates did not have authority frou 
their state to vote on July 4. On July 9 the New York state 
convention authorized its delegates to approve the Declara- | 
tion and the Congress was so notified on July 15, 1776. The | 
4 signed the Declaration on Aug. 2. 

The original engrossed Declaration is preserved in the Nall 
tional Archives Building in Washington. 











The Liberty Bell: Its History and Significance 


The Liberty Bell, in Independence Hail, Philadelphia, is 
an object of great reverence to Americans because of its as- 
sociation with the historic events of the War of Indepen- 
dence. 

The original Province bell, ordered to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
‘was cast by Thomas Lister, Whitechapel, London, and 
reached Philadelphia in Aug. 1752. It bore an inscription 


from Leviticus XXV, 10: “Proclaim liberty throughout all - 


the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

The bell was cracked by a stroke of its clapper in Sept. 
1752 while it hung on a truss in the State House yard for 
testing. Pass & Stow, Philadelphia founders, recast the bell, 
adding 1 1/2 ounces of copper to a pound of the original 

metal to reduce brittleness. It was found that the bell con- 
tained too much copper, injuring its tone, so Pass & Stow 
recast it again, this time successfully. 

In June 1753 the bell was hung in the wooden steeple of 
the State House, erected on top of the brick tower. In use 
while the Continental Congress was in session in the State 
House, it rang out in defiance of British tax and trade re- 
strictions, and proclaimed the Boston Tea Party and the first 
public reading of the Declaration of Independence. 

On Sept. 18, 1777, when the British Army was about to 
occupy Philadelphia, the bell was moved in a baggage train 

_ of the American Army to Allentown, Pa. where it was hid- 
den in the Zion Reformed Church until June 27, 1778. It 
was moved back to Philadelphia after the British left. 


In July 1781 the wooden steeple became insecure and had 
to be taken down. The bell was lowered into the brick sec- 
tion of the tower. Here it was hanging in July, 1835, when it 
cracked while tolling for the funeral of John Marshall, chief 
justice of the United States. Because of its association with 
the War of Independence it was not recast but remained 
mute in this location until 1846, the year of the Mexican 
War, when it was placed on exhibition in the sriiaisssss 
Peet of Independence Hall. 


In 1876, when many thousands of Americans visited Phil- 
adelphia for the Centennial Exposition, it was placed in i 
old walnut frame i in the tower hallway. In 1877 it ig? tae 


returned again te the Declaration Chamber and he 1896 
taken back to the tower hall, where it occupied a glass case. 
In 1915 the case was removed so that the public 
touch it. On Jan. 1, 1976, just after rmidalgnit te to mark 
opening of the Bicentennial Year, the bell was moved to a 
new glass and steel pavilion behind Independence Hall for 
easier viewing by the larger number of visitors expected dur- 
ing the year. 


The measurements of the bell follow: circumference 
around the lip, 12 ft.; circumference around the crown, 7 
6 in.; lip to the crown, 3 ft; height over the crown, 2 ft. 
in, thickness at lip, 3 in; ‘thickness at crown, 1 1/4 in. 
weight, 2080 Ibs.; agi of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in; cost, £66 14s 
Sd. 


ci 
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Confederate States and Secession 


The American Civil War, 1861-65, grew out of sectional 
disputes over the continued existence of slavery in the South 
and the contention of Southern legislators that the states 
retained many sovereign rights, including the right to secede 
from the Union. 

The War was not fought by state against state but by one 


> 


federal regime against another, the Confederate government 
in Richmond assuming control over the econ political, 
and military life of the South, under protest from Georgia 
and South Carolina. 

South Carolina voted an ordinance of secession from the 
Union, RS its 1788 ratification of the US. Be anim 
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tion on Dec. 20, 1860, to take effect Dec. 24. Other states 
seceded in 1861. Their votes in conventions were: 

Mississippi, Jan. 9, 84-15; Florida, Jan. 10, 62-7; Ala- 

» Jan. 11, 61-39; Georgia, Jan. 19, 208-89; Louisiana, 

. 26, 113-17; Texas, Feb. 1, 166-7, ratified by popular 

te Feb. 23 (for 34,794, against 11,325); Virginia, Apr. 17, 

88-55, ratified by popular vote May 23 (for 128,884; against 

32,134); Arkansas, May 6, 69-1; Tennessee, May 7, ratified 

Tea vote one 8 (for 104,019, against 47,238); North 

a, Ma: 
Missouri Datel stopped secession in conventions Feb. 
t and Mar. 9. The legislature condemned secession Mar. 7. 


Under the protection of Confederate troops, secessionist - 


members of the legislature ado, a resolution of secession 


at’Neosho, Oct. 31. The Con lederate Congress seated the 


secessionists’ representatives. 
Kentucky did not secede and its government remained 
Unionist. In a part occupied by Confederate troops, Ken- 
tuckians approved secession and the Confederate Congress 
admitted representatives. 

The Maryland legislature voted against secession Apr. 27, 
53-13. Delaware did not secede. Western Virginia held con- 


ventions at Wheeling, named a pro-Union governor June 11, ' 
1861; admitted to Union as West Virginia June 30, 1863; its 
constitution provided for gradual abolition of slavery. 


Confederate Government _ 

Forty-two delegates from South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida met in convention 
at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 1861. They adopted a provi- 
sional constitution of the Confederate States of America, 
and elected Jefferson Davis (Miss.) provisional president, 
and Alexander H. Stephens (Ga.) provisional vice president. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11; it abol- 
ished the African slave trade. The Congress moved to Rich- 
mond, Va. July 20. Davis was elected president in October, 
and was inaugurated Feb. 22, 1862. 


The Congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red field with 
a white stripe, and a blue jack with 4 circle of white stars. 
Later the more popular flag was the red field with blue diag- 
onal cross bars that held 13 white stars. The stars repre- 
sented the 11 states actually in the Confederacy plus Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. 
(See also Civil War, U.S., in Index) 





Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg, 1863 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers ecought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 


the proposition that all men are created equal 


' Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure. We are met on a great battle field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 


But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate — we can not consecrate — we can not hallow — this ground, The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little 
hote, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 


= dedicated to the great task remaining before us — 


that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 


use for which they gave the last full measure of devotion — that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
vain — that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom — and that serene of the people, by the peo- 


x for the people, shall not perish from the earth. - 





4 
_ In God We Trust, designated as the U. S. National Motto 
by Congress in 1956, originated during the Civil War as an 

iption for U. S. coins, although it was used by Francis 
Scott Key in a slightly different form when he wrote The 
Star Spangled Banner in 1814. On Nov. 13, 1861, when Un- 
jon morale had been shaken by battlefield defeats; the Rev. 
M. R. Watkinson, of Ridleyville, Pa. wrote to Secy. of the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase, “From my heart I have felt our 
Rational shame in disowning God as not the least of our 


Origin of the United States National Motto 


present national disasters,” the minister wrote, suggesting 
“recognition of the Almighty God in some form on our 
coins.” Secy. Chase ordered designs prepared with the in- 
scription In God We Trust and backed coinage legislation 
which authorized use of this slogan. It first appeared on 
some U. S, coins in 1864, disappeared and reappeared on 
various coins until 1955, when Congress ordered it placed 
on all paper money and all coins. 





| ‘The National Anthem — The Star-Spangled Basmer 


The Star-Spangled: Banner was ordered played by the mil- 


itary and naval services by President Woodrow Wilson in - 


1916. It was designated the National Anthem by Act of 
Congress, Mar. 3, 1931. It was written by Francis Scott 
Key, of Georgetown, D.-C., during the bombardment of 
‘Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key was 
a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, Annapolis, and a 
‘volunteer in a light artillery company. When a friend, Dr. 
Beanes, a physician of Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken 

‘aboard Admiral Cockburn’s British squadron for interfering 
‘with ground troo » Key and J. S. Skinner, carrying a note 
from President Madison, went to the fleet under a flag of 
‘truce on a cartel ship to ask Beanes’ release. Admiral Cock- 
‘burn consented, but as the fleet was about to sail up the Pa-~ 
oe to bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first on 

M. S. Surprise, and then on.a supply ship. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own vessel. It 
hee] at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and Jasted, with intermis- 
‘sions, for 25 hours. The British fired over 1,500 shells, each 
as much as 220 lbs. They were saan, to approach 
use the Americans had sunk 22 vessels in the 





channel. Only four Americans were killed and 24 ware: 
A British bomb-ship was disabled. 

During the bombardment Key wrote a stanza on the back 
of an envelope. Next day at Indian Queen Inn, Baltimore, he 
wrote out the poem and gave'it to his brother-in-law, Judge 
J. H. Micholion: Nicholson suggested the tune, nin 
Heaven, and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 20 it appeared in the “Baltimore_ 
American.” Later Key made 3 copies; one is in the Library 
of Congress and one in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

The copy that Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 1814, re- 
mained in the Nicholson family for 93 years. In 1907 it was 
sold to Henry Walters of Baltimore. In 1934 it was bought 
at auction in New York from the Walters estate by the 
ters Art Gallery, Baltimore, for $26,400. The Walters Gal- 
lery in 1953 sold the manuscript to the Maryland Historical 
Society for the same price. 

The flag that Key saw during the bombardment is pre- 
served in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. It is 30 
by 42 ft., and has 15 alternate red and white stripes and 15 
stars, for the original 13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. 
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It was made by Mary Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore Flag 
House, a museum, occupies her premises, which were re 
stored in 1953. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars thru the perilous fight, 
* Over a ramparts we watched were so gallantly stream- 


ing? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 
ef 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream: 


Statue of Liberty National Monument 


Since 1886, the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World 
has stood as a symbol of freedom in New York harbor. It 
also commemorates French-American friendship for it was 
een by the people of France, designed by Frederic Auguste 

rtholdi (1834-1904). A $2.5 million building housing the 
American Museum of Immigration was opened’ by Pres. 
Nixon Sept. 26, 1972, at the base of the statue. It houses a 
permanent exhibition of photos, posters, and artifacts trac- 
ing the history of American immigration. The Monument is 
administered by the National Park Service. 

Nearby Ellis Island, gateway to America for more than 12 
million immigrants between 1892 and 1954, was proclaimed 
part of the National Monument in 1965 by Pres. Johnson. 

Edouard de Laboulaye, French historian and admirer of 
American political institutions, suggested that the French 
present a monument to the United States, the latter to pro- 
vide pedestal and site. Bartholdi visualized a colossal statue 
at the entrance of New York harbor, welcoming the peoples 
of the world with the torch of liberty. 

On Washington's birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Congress ap- 
proved the use of a site on Bedloe’s Island suggested by Bar- 
tholdi. This island of 12 acres had been owned in the 17th 
century by a Walloon named Isaac Bedloe. It was called 
Bedloe’s until Aug. 3, 1956, when Pres. Eisenhower ap- 
proved a resolution of Congress changing the name to Lib- 
erty Island. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formally pres- 
ented to U.S. Minister Morton July 4, 1884, by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, head of the Franco-American Union, promoter 

“of the Panama Canal, and builder of the Suez Canal. 

On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans laid the cornerstone for 
the pedestal. This was to be built on the foundations of Fort 
Wood, which had been erected by the Government in 1811. 
The American committee had raised $125,000, but this was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner of the New 
York World, appealed on Mar. 16, 1885, for general dona- 
tions. By Aug. 11, 1885, he had raised $100,000 

The statue arrived dismantled, in 214 packing cases, from 
Rouen, France, in June, 1885. The last rivet of the statue 
was driven Oct. 28, 1886, when Pres. Grover Cleveland ded- 
icated the monument. 

The statue weighs 450,000 Ibs. or 225 tons. The copper 


sheeting weighs 200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from the. 


land level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
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Tis the star-spangled banner! Oh long may it wave 
O’er the led of the free and the home of the brave! 


iit 


And where is that band who so vaiintingly swore | 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, ~ 
A home and a country should leave us no more! ‘ 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution. i 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave . 
From the terror of flight, or ihe gloom of the grave: . 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the Jand of the free and the home of the brave! | 
WV | 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand | 
Between their loved home and the war's desolation! _ 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav'n rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a | 
tion. ’ 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: “In God is our trust.”” 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 





statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder leading to the 
arm that holds the torch. 

Two years of restoration work, to be completed by the 
‘statue's centennial celebration on July 4, 1986, were 
in 1984. Among other r. PS aie the $39 million ec 
include replacing the 1 ught iron bands 
copper skin to its frame, replacing its torch, and install: 
an elevator. 


Dimensions of the Statue 
Height from base to torch (45.3 meters)... . .. 151 
Foundation of pedestal to torch (91.5 meters)... 305. 
Heel to ae SHOAL ag a! Fea, eae 111 
Length ofihandls: 250!) Saye kat tieiene ae ape 16 
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Size of finger y 
Head from chin to cranium... 6... eee eee 
Head thickness fromeartoear........--- 
Distance across the eye... 2. ee eee 
Kength of neset Faw. Tatar de wile 
Right arm, length sp - 
are arm, goneeeee thickness . 
Thickness of waist 
Width of mouth 
Tablet, len 
Sblat-WIOtih OER & eaely ary ae ae ema 
Tablet, thickness 
y Emma Lazarus’ Famous Poem 
A poem by Ea vai gen ons abet wha 
the dadestat on which the statue stands. 
The New Colossus 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name t 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hatid —~ | 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command ° 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries she 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
The wretched em of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, , 
1 lift my lamp beside the gol len door!” 1s; 
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Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 
In these examples John Smith is used as a representative American name. The salutation Dear Sir or Dear Madam is ale 
ways permissible when addressing a person not known to the writer. 


President of the United States 
‘Address: The President, The White Housé, Washington, 
DC 20500. Also, The President and Mrs. __. 
Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Déar Mr. Presi- 
dent. More intimately: My dear Mr. President. Also: Dear 
Mr. President and Mrs. —_ 


The vice president takes the same forms. 
Z ‘Cabinet Officers 
Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, re 
D.C. or The Hon. John Smith. Similar addresses for 
cee gel igi Sogo | Secretary and: Mis. Joh 
it 
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lutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. Also: Dear 
and Mrs, Smith. 

ii The Bench 

| Address: The Hon. John Smith, Chief Justice of the 
United States. The Hon. John Smith, Associate Justice of 
lhe Supreme Court of the United States. The Hon. John 
tmith, Associate Judge, U.S. District Court. 


| Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice. Dear Mr. . 


lustice. Dear Judge Smith. 


} Members of Congress 

| Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510, or Sen. John Smith, etc. Also The 
Yon. John Smith, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 20515, or Rep. John Smith, etc. 

| Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator or Dear Mr. Smith; for 
Representative, Dear Mr. Smith. 

| Officers of Armed Forces 

| Address: Careful attention should be given to the precise 
tank, thus: General of the Army John Smith, Fleet Admiral 
fohn Smith. The rules for Air Force are same as Army. - 

| Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear General. All general offi- 
bers, whatever rank, are entitled to be addressed as generals. 
Likewise a lieutenant colonel is addressed as colonel and 
first and second lieutenants are addressed as lieutenant. 

| Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed as Mis- 
ter. Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. A Catholic chap- 
lain may be addressed as Father. Cadets of the United States 
Military Academy and Air Force Academy are addressed as 
(Cadet. Noncommissioned officers are addressed by their ti- 
tes. In the U. S. Navy all men from midshipman at Annap- 
lis up to and including lieutenant commander are ad- 
dressed as Mister. 

> Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

| Address: The Hon. John Smith, followed by his or her 
litle. They can be addressed either at their embassy, or at 
fe Department of State, Washington, D.C. An ambassador 
from a foreign nation may be addressed as His or Her Excel- 
ency. An American is not to be so addressed. 


























* 


though the Stars and Stripes originated in 1777, it was not 
‘Until 146 years later that there was a serious attempt to establish a 
Uniform code of etiquette for the U.S. flag. The War Department 
ued Feb. 15, 1923, a circular on the rules of flag usage. These 
Were adopted almost in their entirety June 14, 1923, by a confer- 
‘nce of 68 patriotic organizations in Washington. Finally, on June 
2, 1942, a joint resolution of Congress, amended by Public Law 
344 July 7, 1976, codified “‘existing rules and customs pertain- 

ing to the display and use of the flag. . ."” 
When to Display the Flag—The flag should be displayed on all 
days, especially on legal holidays and other special occasions, on 
cial ‘buildings when in use, in or near polling I rsd on ejection 
and in or near'schools when in ion. A citizen may fly the 
flag at any time he wishes. It is customary to display the flag only 
om sunrise to sunset on buildings and on stationary flagstaff: 
open. However, it may be displayed at night on speci: - 
ons, preferably lighted. In Washington, the flag now flies over the 
hite House both day and night. It flies over the Senate wing of 
e Capitol when the Senate is in session and over the House wing 
n that body is in session, It flies day and night over the cast 


Siving light from the illuminated Capitol Dome. It flies 24 hours a 
ly at several other places, including the Fort McHenry Nat'l 
nument in Baltimore, where it inspired Francis Scott Key to 
rite The Star Ss i Banner. 
to Fly the Flag—The flag should be hoisted briskly and 
lowered ceremoniously, and should never be allowed to touch the 
round or the floor. When hung over a sidewalk from a rope ex- 
fending from a building to a pole, the union should be away from 
building. When hung over the center of a street it should have 
¢ union to the north in an east-west street and to the cast in a 
h-south street. No other flag may be flown above or, if on the 
level, to the right of the U.S. flag, except that at the United 
\s Headquarters the UN flag may be placed above flags of all 
ber nations and other national flags may be flown with equal 
nence or honor with the flag of the U.S. At services by Navy 
ins at sea, the church it may be flown above the flag. 
hen two flags are against a wall with crossed staffs, the 
flag should be at right—its own right, and its staff should be 





Salutation: Dear Mr. or Madam Ambassador. An ambas- 
sador from a foreign nation may be called Your Excellency. 

Governors and mayors are often addressed as The Hon. 
Jane Smith, Governor of , or The Hon. John Smith, 
Mayor of ______; also Governor John Smith, State House, 
Albany, N.Y., or Mayor Jane Smith, City Hall, Erie, Pa. 

The Clergy , 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holiness Pope 
(name), State of Vatican City, Italy. 

Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; salutation: 
Your Eminence. An archbishop or a bishop is addressed 
The Most Reverend, and the salutation is Your Excellency. 
A monsignor who is a papal chamberlain is The Very Rever- 
end Monsignor and the salutation is Dear Sir or Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor; a monsignor who is a domestic prelate is 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation is Right 
Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed Reverend John 
Smith. A brother of an order is addressed Brother —. A sis- 
ter takes the same form. 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is The Right 
Reverend John Smith; salutation is Right Reverend Sir, or 
Dear Bishop Smith. If a clergyman is a doctor of divinity, he 
is addressed: The Reverend John Smith, D.D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. When a clergy- 
man does not have the degree the salutation is Dear Mr. 





- Smith. 


A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed Bishop 

John Smith with titles following. 
Royalty and Nobility 

An emperor is to be addressed in a letter as Sir, or Your 
Imperial Majesty. 

A ora or queen is addressed as His Majesty (Name), 
King of (Name), or Her Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name), 
Salutation; Sir, or Madam, or May it please Your Majesty. 

Princes and princesses and other persons of royal blood 


are addressed as His (or Her) Royal Highness, and saluted 


with May it please Your Royal Highness. 
A duke or marquis is My Lord Duke (or Marquis), a 
duke is His (or Your) Grace. 





Code of Etiquette for Display and Use of the U.S. Flag 


. in front of the staff of the other flag; when a number of flags. are 


grouped and displayed from staffs, it should be at the center and 
highest point of the group. 

Church and Platform Use—In an auditorium, the flag may be 
displayed flat, above and behind the speaker. When displayed from 
a staff in a church or public auditorium, the flag should hold the 
position of superior prominence, in advance of the audience, and in 
the position of honor at the clergyman’s or speaker's right as he 
faces the audience. Any other flag so displayed should be placed on 
the left of the clergyman or speaker or to the right of the audience. 

When the flag is displayed horizontally or vertically against a 
wall, the stars should be uppermost and at the observer's left. 


- When to Salute the Flag—All persons present should face the 
flag, stand at attention and salute on the following occasions: (1) 
When the flag is passing in a parade or in a review, (2) During the 
ceremony of hoisting or lowering, (3) When the National Anthem 
is played, and (4) During the Pledge of Allegiance. Those present 
in uniform should render the military salute. When not in uniform, 
men should remove the hat with the right hand holding it at the 
left shoulder, the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should stand at attention, 
Women should salute by placing the right hand over the heart, 

On Memorial Day, the flag should fly at half-staff until noon, 
then be raised to the peak. 

As provided by Presidential proclamation the flag should fly at 
half-staff for 30 days from the day of death of a president or former 
president; for 10 days from the day of death of a vice president, 
chief justice or retired chief justice of the U.S., or speaker of the 
House of Representatives; from day of death until burial of an as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court, cabinet member, former vice 
president, or Senate president pro tempore, majority or minority 
Senate leader, or majority or minority House leader; for a U.S, sen- 
ator, representative, territorial delegate, or the resident commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico, on day of death and the following day 
within the metropolitan area of the District of Columbia and from 
day of death until burial within the decedent's state, congressional 

_ district, territory or commonwealth; and for the death of the big? 
nor of a state, territory, or possession of the U.S., from 


y of 
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_ death until burial within that state, territory, or possession. 

When used to cover a casket, the flag should be placed so that 
the union is at the head and over the left shoulder. It should not be 
lowered into the grave nor touch the ground. 

Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should not be dipped to 

‘any person or thing. {An exception—customarily, ships salute by 
dipping their colors.) It should never be displayed with the union 
down save as a distress signal. It should never be carried flat or 
horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

It should not be displayed on a float, motor car or boat except 
from a staff. 

It should never be used as a covering for a ceiling, nor have 
placed upon it any word, design, or drawing. It should never be 
used as a receptacle for carrying anything. It should not be used to 
coyer a statue or a monument. 

The flag should never be used for advertising p' » nor be 
embroidered on such articles as cushions or hankerchiefs, printed 
or otherwise impressed on boxes or used as a costume or athletic 
swe Advertising signs should not be fastened to its staff or 

yard 

The flag should never be used as drapery of any sort, never fes- 
tooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but always allowed to fall 
free. Bunting of blue, white and red always arranged with the blue 
above and the white in the middle, should be used for covering a 
speaker’s desk, draping the front of a platform, and for decoration 
in general. 

An Act of Congress approved Feb. 8, 1917, provided certain 
penalties for the desecration, mutilation or improper use of the flag 
within the District of Columbia. A 1968 federal law provided pen- 
alties of up to a year’s imprisonment or a $1,000 fine or both, for 


The Flag of the U.S.—The Stars and Stripes 


The 50-star flag of the United States was raised for the first time 
officially at 12:01 a.m. on July 4, 1960, at Fort McHenry National 
Monument in Baltimore, Md. The 50th star had been added for 
Hawaii; a year earlier the 49th, for Alaska. Before that, no star had 
been added since 1912, when N.M. and Ariz. were admitted to the 


Union. 
History of the Flag 

The true history of the Stars and Stripes has become so cluttered 
by a yolume of myth and tradition that the facts are difficult, and 
in some cases impossible, to establish. For example, it is not certain 
who designed the Stars and Stripes, who made the first such flag, 
or even whether it ever flew in any sea fight or land battle of the 
American Revolution. 

One thing all agree on is that the Stars and Stripes originated as 
the result of a resolution offered by the Marine Committee of the 
Second Continental Congress at Philadelphia and adopted June 14, 
1777. It read: 

Resolved: that the flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, al- 
ternate red and white; that the union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constellation. 

Congress gave no hint as to the designer of the flag, no instruc- 
tions as to the arrangement of the stars, and ne information on its 


appropriate uses. Historians have been unable to find the original 


flag law. 

The resolution establishing the flag was not even published until 
Sept. 2, 1777. Despite repeated requests, Washington did not get 
the flags until 1783, after the Revolutionary War was over. And 
there is no certainty that they were the Stars and Stripes. 

Early Flags 

Although it was never officially set by the Continental 
Congress, many historians consider the first flag of the United 
States to have been the Grand Union (sometimes called Great Un- 
ion) flag. This was a modification of the British Meteor flag, which 
had the red cross of St. George and the white cross of St. Andrew 
combined in the blue canton. For the Grand Union flag, 6 horizon- 
tal stripes were imposed on the red field, dividing it into 13 alter- 
nate red and white stripes, On Jan, 1, 1776, when the Continental 
Army came into formal existence, this flag was unfurled on Pros- 
pect Hill, Somerville, Mass. Washington wrote that “we hoisted 
the Union Flag in compliment to the United Colonies.” 

One of several flags about which controversy has raged for years 
is at Easton, Pa. Containing the devices of the national flag in re- 
versed order, this has been in the public library at Easton for over 
150 years. Some contend that this flag was actually the first Stars 
and Stripes, first displayed on July 8, 1776. This Tag has 13 red 
ai white stripes in the canton, 13 white stars centered in a blue 


A flag was hastily improvised from garments by the defenders of 
Fort Schuyler at Rome, N.Y., Aug. 3-22, 1777. Historians believe 
it was the Grand Union Flag. 

The Sons of Liberty had a flag of 9 red and white stripes, to sig- 
nify 9 colonies, when they met in New York in 1765 to oppose the 
Stamp Tax. By 1775, ad flag had grown to 13 red and white 
Stripes, with a rattlesnake on it. 

At Concord, Apr. 19, 1775, the minute men from Bedford, 
Mass,, are said to have carried a flag having a silver arm with 


Flag of the United States 





publicly burning or otherwise duecesting any flag of the “Unit 
States. In addition, many states have laws against flag desecratior’ 
How to Dispose of Worn Flags—The flag, when it is in su 
condition that it is no longer a fitting emblem for display, show! 
be destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning in Private. 


Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 


ledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America a 
to =i republic for which it stands, one nation under indivisib | 
with liberty and justice for all. 

This, the current official version’ of the Pledge of Allegiance, h 
developed from the original pledge, which was first published 
the Sept. 8, 1892, issue of the Youth's Companion, a weekly mag 
zine then published in Boston. The original Rmsy een contained t 
phrase “my flag,” which was changed more later || 
“flag of the United States of America.” An act of Chapa in 19) 
added the words “under God.” 

The authorship of the pledge had been in dispute for many yea) 
The Youth’s Companion stated in 1917 that the original draft w| 
written by James B. Upham, an executive of the magazine wi) 
died in 1910. A leaflet circulated by the magazine later named U 
ham as the originator of the draft “afterwards condensed and p<’ 
fected by him and his associates of the Companion force.” | 

Francis Bellamy, a former member of the Youth's Companis’ 
editorial staff, publicly claimed authorship of the pledge in 192’ 
The United States Flag Assn., acting on the advice of a committ’ 
named to study the controversy, upheld in 1939 the claim of 
Jamy, who had died 8 years earlier. The Library of Congress issu 
in 1957 a report attributing the authorship to Bellamy. 





sword on a red field. 

At Cambridge, Mass,, the Sons of Liberty used a plain red fy 
with a green pine tree on it. | 

In June 1775, Washington went from Philadelphia to Boston | 
take command of the army, escorted to New York by the Philads 
phia Light Horse Troop. It carried a yellow flag which had i 
elaborate coat of arms — the shield charged with 13 knots, t} 
anes “For These We Strive” — and a canton of 13 blue and sily, 
stn ] 

in F Feb,, 1776, Col. Christopher Gadsden, member of the Con!) 
nental Congress, gave the South Carolina Provincial Congress’ 
flag “such as is to be used by the commander-in-chief of the Ame, 





ican Navy.” it bad a yellow field, with a rattlesnake about to strii 
and the words “Don’t Tread on Me.” 

At the battle of Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777, patriots used a fl: 
of 7 white and 6 red stripes with a blue canton extending down) 
stripes and showing an arch of 11 white stars over the figure 76an_ 
a star in cach of the up comers. pies se aac 
This flag is preserved in the Historical Museum at Bennington, Vt 

At the Battle of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781, the 3d Maryland Rea 
is said to have carried a flag of 13 red and white stripes, with a bli) 
cariton containing 12 stars in a circle around one star. 


Legends about the Flag 

Who Designed the Flag? No one knows for a certainty. Franc 
Hopkinson, designer of a naval flag, declared he also hud designe 
the pepo ee and in 1781 asked Con, to reimburse him for his sei 

mgress did not do so. Malone of Columbia Unii 
asin “This talented man ... designed the American Hag.” 

Who Called the Flag Old Glory? — Mideden fede dee hi | 
named Old Glory by William Driver, a sea captain of Salem, Mas 
One legend has it that when he raised the flag on his brig, 
Charles athe in 1824, he said: “Y name thee Old Glory. id A 
his daughter, who presented the flag to the Smithsonian Institx 
tion, said he auineel it at it at his 21st birthday celebration Mar. 1 
1824, when his mother presented the homemade flag to him. 

The Betsy Ross Legend — The widely. publicized legend 
Mrs. Betsy Ross made the first Stacy and Stripea tn Sal en 
the request of a committee composed of Washington, Re 
bert Morris, and George Ross, an uncle, was first made public i 
1870, by a grandson of Mrs. Ross. Historians have been unable t 


find a historical record of such a meeting or committee. 
Adding New Stars : 
The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on the ¢ 


Vermont and Kentucky to the Union, Congress passed and 
Washington signed an act that after May 1, mrt the flag shoul; 
haye 15 stripes, alternate red and white, and 15 white stars on | 
blue field in the union, 

When new states were admitted it became evident that the fla; 
would become burdened with stripes. Congress thereupon ordere: 
that after July 4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, vere 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, and that when 
ever a new state was admitted a new star should be added on thi 
July 4 following admission, No law designates the permanent ar 
rangement of the stars. However, since 1912 when a new state ha’ 
been admitted, the new design has been announced by executiv 
order. No star is pest identified with my state. 
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_ HISTORY 


Memorable Dates in U.S. History 


1492 
Christopher Columbus and crew sighted land Oct. 12 in 
e present-day Bahamas. 


John Cahot explored northeast coast.to Delaware. 
151 ) 
Juan Ponce de Leon explored Florida coast. 
‘ 1524 


Giovanni da Verrazano led French expedition along coast 
9m Carolina north to Nova Scotia; entered New York har- 
r. 


1539 
Hernando de Soto landed in Florida May 28; crossed 
ississippi River, 1541. 

1540 


Francisco Vazquez, de Coronado explored Southwest 
rth of Rio Grande. Hernando de Alarcon reached Colo- 
do River, Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas reached Grand 
inyon. Others explored i coast, 

Bt 


St. Augustine, Fla. founded by Pedro Menendez. Razed 
Francis Drake 1586, 

1579 
Francis Drake claimed California for Britain, Metal plate, 
und 1936, thought to be left by Drake, termed ul 
ax 1979, 


1607 
Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships landed on 
rginia coast, started first permanent English settlement in 
ew World at Jamestown, May 13. 

1609 


Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest Passage, 
iployed by Dutch, sailed into New York harbor in Sept., 
d up Hudson to Albany. The same year, Samuel de 
samplain explored Lake Sree just to the north, 
Spaniards settled Santa Fe., N, 
2 ‘ 1619 

House of Burgesses, first representative assembly in New 
orld, elected July 30 at Jamestown, Va. 
First black laborers — indentured servants — in English 

. American colonies, landed by Dutch at Jamestown in 
ag. Chattel slavery legally oi sain 1650. 


Plymouth Pilgrims, Puritan separatists from Church of 


igland, some living in Holland, left Plymouth, England — 


pt. 15. on Mayflower. Original destination Virginia, they 


ached Cape Cod Nov, 19, explored coast; 103 passengers: 


aided Dec. 21 (Dec. 11 Old Style) at Plymouth. Mayflower 
ympact was agreement to form a government and abide by 
Jaws. Half of colony died oe harsh winter. 


Dutch left 8 men from ship New Netherland on Manhat- 
n Island in May. Rest sailed to Albany. 
y 1626 


Peter Minuit bought Manhattan for Dutch from Man-a- 
{-a Indians May 6 for aed valued at $24, 

1634 nf 
Maryland founded as Catholic ey with religious toler- 
ce, 


1636 
Harvard College founded Oct. 28, now oldest in U.S., 
pee school, compulsory education established at Bos- 


Roger Williams founded Providence, R.J., June, as a 


mocratically ruled colony with separation of church and 


te. Charter was granted, 1644. 


1654 
First Jews shdved' in New Amsterdam. 


3 1660 
British Parliament passed Navigation Act, regulating co- 


lonial commerce to suit English needs, 


I ‘ 
Three hundred British troops Sept. 8 seized New Nether- 
land from Dutch, who yield peacefully, Charles II. granted 


_ province of New Netherland and city of New Amsterdam to 


brother, Duke of York; both renamed New York. The 
Dutch recaptured the colony Aug. 9, 1673, but ceded it to 
Britain Nov. AG, 1674, 
; 1676 ‘ 

Nathaniel Bacon led planters against autocratic British 
Gov. Berkeley, burned Jamestown, Va. Bacon died, 23 fol- 
lowers executed. 

Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. King 
Philip, Wampanoag chief, and many Narragansett Indians 
killed, i ; 


1682 


Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salie, claimed lower Missis- 
sippi River country for France, called it Louisiana Apr. 9. 
Had French outposts built in Illinois and Texas, 1684, 
Killed during mutiny Mar. 19, 1687, 

1683 


William Penn signed treaty with Delaware Indians and 
made payment for Pennsylvania lands. 
1692 


Witchcraft delusion at Salem (now Danvers) Mass. in- 
spired by preaching; 19 persons executed, 
1696 


Capt, William Kidd, American hired by British to fight 
pirates and take booty, becomes pirate. Arrested and sent to 
England, where he was hanged 1701, 


1699 
French settlements made in Mississippi, Louisiana. 
704 


1 
Indians attacked Deerfield, Mass. Feb. 28-29, killed 40, 
carried off 100. f 
Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, started by 
John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick Occurences was sup- 
pressed after one issue aa 


British-Colonial troops eee French fort, Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in Queen Anne's War 1701-13, France yielded 
Nova Scotia by treaty 1713. 

1712 

Slaves revolted in New York Apr. 6, Six committed sui- 
cide, 21 were executed, Second’ rising, 1741; 13 slaves: 
hanged; 13 burned, 71 deported. : 


j 1716 
First theater in colonies opened in Williamsburg, Va. 
17 


28 
Pennsylvania Gazette founded by Samuel Keimer in Phila- 
delphia. Benjamin Franklin ss interest 1729, : 
1 


Benjamin Franklin published first Poor Richard's Alma- 


~ nae; published anauially to 1757, 


1735. 

Freedom of the press recognized in New York by Abs 
tal of John Peter Zenger, editor of Weekly Journal, on 
charge of libeling British Gov. Cosby by criticizing his con- 
duct in office, 


1740-41 
Capt, Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Russians, reached 
a 1746 


King George's War pitted British and colonials. vs, 
French. Colonials captured Louisburg, Cape Breton Is. June 
17, 1745. Returned to France 1748 ae Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


1752 
Benjamin Franklin, i kite in thunderstorm, rae 
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lightning is electricity June 15; invented lightning tod. 
‘ 1754 


French and Indian War (in Europe called 7 Years War, 
started 1756) began when French occupied Ft. Duquesne 
(Pittsburgh). British moved Acadian French from Nova Sco- 
tia to Louisiana Oct, 1755, British captured Quebec Sept. 
18, 1759 in battles in which French Gen. Montcalm and 
British Gen. Wolfe were killed. Peace signed Feb. 10 1763. 
French lost Canada and American Midwest. British tight- 
ened colonial administration in geen America. 

17 

Sugar Act placed duties on lumber, foodstuffs, molasses 
and rum in colonies. 

1765 

Stamp Act required revenue stamps to help defray cost of 
royal troops. Nine colonies, led by New York and Massa- 
chusetts at Stamp Act Congress in New York .Oct. 7-25, 
1765, adopted Declaration of Rights opposing taxation 
without representation in Parliament and trial without jury 
by admiralty courts. Stamp Act repealed Mar. 17, 1766. 

1767 

Townshend Acts levied taxes on glass, painter's lead, pa- 

per, and tea. In 1770 all Se em on tea were repealed. 
1 

British troops fired Mar. 5'into Boston mob, killed 5 in- 
cluding Crispus Attucks, a black man, reportedly leader of 
group; later called Boston Massacre. 

1773 

East India Co, tea ships turned back at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia in May. Cargo ship burned at Annapolis 
Oct. 14, cargo thrown overboard at Boston Tea Party Dec. 
16. 

1774 

“Intolerable Acts” of Parliament curtailed Massachusetts 
self-rule; barred use of Boston harbor till tea was paid for. 

First Continental Congress held in Philadelphia Sept. 
5-Oct. 26; protested British measures, called for civil disobe- 
dience. 

Rhode Island abolished slavery. 

1775 


“Patrick Henry addressed Virginia convention, Mar. 23 — 


said “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
Paul Revere and William Dawes on night of Apr. 18 rode 
to alert patriots that British were on way to Concord to de- 
~ stroy arms. At Lexington, Mass. Apr. 19 Minutemen lost 8 
killed. On return from Concord British took 273 casualties. 
Col. Ethan Allen Goined by Col. Benedict Arnold) cap- 
tured Ft. Ticonderoga, N.Y. May 10; also Crown Point. Co- 
lonials headed for Bunker Hill, fortified Breed's Hill, 
_ Charlestown, Mass., repulsed British under Gen. William 
Howe twice before retreating June 17; British casualties 
~ 1,000; called Battle of Bunker Hill. Continental Congress 
June 15 named George Westnet commander-in-chief. 


France and Spain each sine eS 2 to provide one mil- 
lion livres in arms to Americans. 

In Continental Congress June 7, Richard Henry Lee (Va.) 
moved “that these united colonies are and of right ought to 
be free and independent states.” Resolution adopted July 2. 

’ Declaration of Independence approved July 4. 
Col. Moultrie’s batteries at Charleston, S.C. repulsed 


British sea attack June 28, 

‘Washington, with 10,000 men, lost Battle of Long Island 
Aug, 27, evacuated New York. 

Nathan Hale executed as spy by British Sept, 22, 

Brig. Gen. Arnold’s Lake Champlain fleet was defeated at 
Valcour Oct. 11, but British returned to Canada. Howe 
failed to destroy Washington’s army at White Plains Oct. 
28. Hessians captured Ft. Washington, Manhattan, and 
3,000 men Nov. 16; Ft. Lee, N.J. Nov. 18. 

Washington in Pennsylvania, recrossed Delaware River 
Dec. 25-26, defeated 1,400 Hessians at Trenton, N-J. Dec. 
26. ; ; 

~ 1777 
Washington defeated Lord Cornwailis at Princeton Jan. 


3. Cansipeatal Congress adopted Stars and Stripes. See Flag 
article. 

Maj. Gen. John Burgoyne with 8,000 from Canada cap- 
tured Ft. Ticonderoga July 6. Americans beat back Bur- 
goyne at Bemis Heights Oct. 7 and cut off British escape 
route. Puree ene surrendered 5,000 men at Saratoga N.¥. 
Oct. 17. . 

Marquis de Lafayette, aged 20, made major general. 

Articles of Confederation and. Perpetual Union adopted 
by Continental Congress Nov. 15 

France Reconaied independence of 13 colonies Dec. 17. 


1778 
France signed treaty of aid with U.S. Feb. 6, Sent fleet; 
British evacuated Philadelphia in consequence June 18. 
177: 


9 

‘John Paul Jones on the Bonhomme Richard defeated Se 
rapisin British North Sea Moe ees 23, 

Charleston, S.C. fell to the British May 12, but a British 
force was defeated near Kings Mountain, N.C. Oct. 7 by mic 
litiamen. 

Benedict Arnold found to be a traitor Sept. 23. Arnold 
escaped, made brigadier age British army. 


Bank of North America incorporated in Philadelphia May 


26. 

Cornwallis, harrassed by U.S. troops, retired to ¥¢ ke 
town, Va. Adm. De Grasse landed 3,000 French 
stopped British fleet in Hampton Roads. Washington 
Rochambeau joined forces, arrived near Williamsburg se 
26. When siege of Cormwallis began Oct. 6, British 
6,000, Americans 8,846, French 7,800. Cornwallis 

dered Oct. 19, ie 


New British cabinet agreed in March to recognize US 
independence. Preliminary agreement signed in Paris Nov. 
1783 





< 


Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery in ae 
state, noting the words in the state Bill of Rights “all men 
are born free and equal.” | 

Britain, U.S. signed peace treaty Sept. 3 (Congress rati- 
fied it Jan. 14, 1784). 5; 

Washington ordered army disbanded Nov. 3, bade fare 











~ well to his officers at Fraunces Tayern, N.Y. City ee 


Noah Webster published American Spelling Book, 

bestseller. 
1784 

First successful daily newspaper, Pansy Packet & 
General Advertiser, eee aa ae. 21, 

Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis, Md. Sept, 11-1 
asked Congress to call convention in Prnladelpiia to 
practical constitution for the 13 states. if 





1787 

Shays’s Rebellion, of debt-ridden poe in Massa 
chusetts, failed Jan. 25. 

Northwest Ordinance adopted July 13 by Continental 
Congress. Determined government of Northwest Territory 
north of Ohio River, west of New York; 60,000 inhabitants 
could get statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, sup- 


-port for schools, no slavery. — a 


Constitutional convention opened at Philadelphia May 
with George Washington presiding. Constitution adopted by 
delegates Sept. 17; ratification by 9th state, New Hamp-. 
shire, June 21, 1788, meant adoption; declared in effect: 
Mar. 4, 1789, 





1789 ( j 

- George Washington chosen president by all electors 
ing (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent); John Adams, vice pi 
ident, 34 votes. Feb. 4. First Congress met at Federal Hall, 
N.Y. City; regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington inau- 
gurated there Apr. 30. Supreme Court created by Federal 
Judiciary Act Sept. 24. _ . 


Congyess mistn Philaderts Doc, 6 ner aera 
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j 1791 
| hah sarelpttiae lemamdescdecomnnad 
1792 
|| Gen. “Mad” Abtiony Wayne made commander in Ohio- 
‘Indiana area, trained “American Legion”; established string 
|jof forts. Routed Indians at Fallen Timbers on Maumee 
River Aug. 20, 1794, checked British at Fort Miami, Ohio. 





; 1793 
_ Eli Whitney invented cotton gin, reviving southern slav- 
iy j 4 1794 


| Whiskey Rebellion, west Pennsylvania farmers protesting 
ig tax of 1791, was suppressed by 15,000 militiamen 
Sept. 1794. Alexander Hamilton used incident to establish 
aiid of the new ee government in enforcing its 


1795 


| U.S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by paying 
geonnmn, supplying a frigate and annual tribute of $25,000 


Gen. Wayne signed peace with Indians at Fort Greenville. 
Univ. of North Carolina became first operating state uni- 


t and devices of “small, artful, enterprising minor- 
ity” to control or change poten 

: Dixie uses Sormchnciay Cecladciphie. Jay 
10; Constellation at Baltimore Sept. 7; Constitution (Old 
— at Boston Sept. 20. 


all treaties with France, ordered poss to capture French 
med ships. Navy (45 ships) and 365 privateers captured 84 
rench ships. USS Constellation took French warship Insur- 
ate ‘1799, Napoleon stopped French raids after becoming 

it Consul. 


1801 

” Tripoli declared war June 10 against U.S., which refused 
[padded tribute to commerce-raiding Arab corsairs. Land and 
campaigns forced Tripoli to conclude peace June 4, 


> 1803 
6 ace Sacineat Mame to none 
| Scere teiee 


| treaty, sold all of Louisiana, stretching to Canadian 
B » to U.S., for $11,250,000 in bonds, plus $3,750,000 
| indemnities to American citizens with claims against France. 
a 
Lewis and Clark expedition ordered by Pres. Jefferson to 
Wiliiics whet ix now cocthwest 115. Started from St. Louis 
; Sept. 23, 1806. Sacajawea, an Indian 


re 

Aaron Burr, after long political rivalry, shot 
ee ee ree 
0 2 seas ane 


Robert Fulton made ey etc steamboat trip; left 
ie City Aug. ae reached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 


ne 


1808 
Slave importation outlawed. Some 250,000 slaves were 


1811 

Harrison, governor of Indiana, defeated 
under the Prophet, in battle of Tippecanoe Nov. 7. 
cayenne Paaemadoiengaiete Mad.; became 
t route to West. : 


1812 

War of 1812 had 3 main causes: Britain seized U.S. ships 
trading with France; Britain seized 4,000 naturalized U.S. 
sailors by 1810; Britain armed Indians who raided western 
border. U.S. stopped trade with Europe 1807 and 1809. 
Trade with Britain only was stopped, 1810. 

Unaware that Britain had raised the blockade 2 days be- 
fore, Congress declared war June 18 by a small majority. 


The West favored war, New England opposed it. The British 


were handicapped by war with France. 

US. naval victories in 1812 included: USS Essex captured 
Alert Aug, 13; USS Constitution destroyed Guerriere Aug. 
19; USS Wasp took Frolic Oct. 18; USS United States de- 
feated Macedonian off Azores Oct. 25; Constitution beat 
Java Dec. 29, British ae en Aug. 16. 


Oliver H, Perry defeated rans fleet at Battle of Lake 
Erie, Sept. 10. U.S. victory at Battle of the Thames, Ont., 
Oct. 5, broke Indian allies of Britain, and made Detroit 
frontier safe for U.S. But Americans failed in Canadian inva- 
sion attempts. York (Toronto) and Buffalo were burned. 


1814 
British landed in Maryland in August, defeated U.S. force 
Aug. 24, burned Capitol and White House. Maryland militia 
stopped British advance Sept, 12. Bombardment of Ft. Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore, for 25 hours, Sept. 13-14, by British fleet 
failed; Francis Scott Key wrote words to Star Spangled 
Banner. 
US. won naval Battle of Lake Champlain Sept. 11. Peace 
treaty signed at Ghent Dec. 24, 
1815 
Some 5,300 British, unaware of peace treaty, attacked 


U.S. entrenchments near New Orleans, Jan. 8. British had 


over 2,000 casualties, Americans lost 71. 
US. flotilla finally ended piracy by Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli 
by Aug. 6. 
1816 


_ Second Bank of the U.S. chartered. 
1817 


Rush-Bagot treaty signed Apr. 28-29; limited U.S., British 


armaments on the Great Lakes. 
‘ 1819 

Spain cedes Florida to U.S. Feb, 22. 

American steamship Savannah made first part steam- 
powered, part sail-powered crossing of Atlantic, Savannah, 
Ga. to Liverpool, Eng., 29 days. - 

1820 


Henry Clay's Missouri Compromise bill passed by Con- 
gress May 3, Slavery was allowed in Missouri, but not else- 
where west of the Mississippi River north of 36° 30’ latitude 
(the southern line of eee necks 1854, , 

1821 


s 


475 


Emma Willard founded Troy Female Seminary, first U.S.. 


women’s college, 
1823 
Monroe Doctrine enunciated Dec. 2, opposing European 
intervention in the Americas. 
; 1824 
Pawtucket, R.I, weavers strike in first such action by 
women. 


1825 
Erie Canal opened; first boat left Buffalo Oct, 26, reached 
N.Y. City Noy. 4. Canal cost $7 million but cut travel time 


one-third, shipping costs nine-tenths; opened Great Lakes © 


area, made N.Y. City chief Atlantic port. 
John, Stevens, of Hoboken, NJ., built and operated first 
experimental steam arrears US. 


South Carolina Dec, 19 declared the right of state nullifi- 
cation of federal laws, opposing the -“Tariff of Abomina- 
tions.” 

Noah Webster published his American Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

Baltimore & Ohio first U.S. passenger railroad, was be- 


i 
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gun July 4. 


1830 , 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith in Fayette, 
NY. Apr. 6. 


1831 

Nat Turner, black slave in Virginia, led local slave rebel- 
lion, killed 57 whites in Aug. Troops called in, Turner cap- 
tured, tried, and hanged. 

1832 

Black Hawk War (Ill.-Wis.) Apr.-Sept. pushed Sauk and 
Fox Indians west across Mississippi. 

South Carolina convention passed Ordinance of Nullifica- 
tion in Nov. against permanent tariff, threatening to with- 
draw from the Union. Congress Feb. 1833 passed a compro- 
mise tariff act, whereupon Se piesa: repealed its act. 

1 

Oberlin College, first in U.S. to adopt coeducation; re- 

fused to bar students on asers of race, 1835, 
~ 5 

Texas proclaimed right to secede from Mexico; Sam 
Houston put in command of Texas army, Nov. 2-4, 

Gold discovered on Cherokee land in Georgia. Indians 
forced to cede lands Dec, 20 a cross Mississippi. 

1 


Texans besieged in Alamo in San Antonio by Mexicans 
under Santa Anna Feb, 23-Mar. 6; entire garrison killed. 
Texas independence declared, Mar. 2. At San Jacinto Apr. 
21 Sam Houston and Texans defeated Mexicans. _ 

Marcus Whitman, H.H. Spaulding and wives reached 
Fort Walla Walla on Columbia River, Oregon. First white 
women to cross plains. 

Seminole Indians in Florida under Osceola began attacks 
Nov. 1, protesting forced removal. The unpopular 8-year 
war ended Aug. 14, 1842; Indians were sent to Oklahoma. 
War cost the U.S. 1,500 soldiers. 

1841 

First emigrant wagon train for California, 47 persons, left 
Independence, Mo. May 1, reached Cal. Nov. 4. 

Brook Farm commune set up by New England transcen- 
dentalist intellectuals. Lasts to 1846. 

1842 

Webster-Ashburton Treaty signed Aug. 9, fixing the U.S.- 
Canada border in Maine and Minnesota. 

First use of anesthetic (sulphuric ether gas). 

Settlement of Oregon begins via Oregon Trail. 


1844 
First message over first telegraph line sent May 24 by in- 
ventor Samuel F.B. Morse from Washington to Baltimore: 
“What hath God wrought!” 


1845 . 
Texas Congress voted for annexation to U.S. July 4. U.S. 
Congress admits Texas to Union Dee, 29, 
1846 
Mexican War. Pres. James K, Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by Mexicans. 
After border clash, U.S. declared war May 13; Mexico May 
23. Northern Whigs opposed war, southerners backed it. 
Bear flag of Republic of California raised by American 
settlers at Sonoma June 14, 
About 12,000 U.S. troops took Vera Cruz Mar. 27, 1847, 
Mexico City Sept. 14, 1847. By treaty, Feb. 1848, Mexico 
ceded claims to Texas, California, Arizona, New Mexico, 


_ Nevada, Utah, part of Colorado. U.S. assumed $3 million 


American claims and paid Mexico $15 million. 

Treaty with Great Britain June 15 set boundary in Ore- 
gon territory at 49th parallel (extension of existing line). Ex- 
pansionists had used slogan “54° 40' or fight.” 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over polyg- 
amy, left Nauvoo, Ill. for West under Brigham Young, set- 
tled July 1847 at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Elias Howe invented sewing ane 

1 

First adhesive U.S. postage stamps on sale Iuly 1; Benja- 

min Franklin 5¢, Washington 10¢. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson published first book of p 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow published Zvangeline, Pr, 
1848 rr 


Gold discovered Jan. 24 in California; 80,000 prospectors 
emigrate in 1849, 

Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton lead Senecd 
Falls, N.Y. Women’s Rights Pepa oc 19-20, 


Sen. Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 admitted Califore 
nia as 3ist state Sept. 9, slavery forbidden; made Utah and 
New Mexico territories without decision on slavery; 
Fugitive Slave Law more harsh; ended District of Colum 
slave trade. 


Herman Melyille’s Moby be Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
House of the Seven Gables published. & 
; 1852 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, publi 
: 1853 


Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N., received by Lord 
of Toda, Japan July 14; negotiated hs to open Japan to 
USS. ships. fees 


Republican party formed at Ripon, Wis. Feb. 28, O; 
posed Kansas-Nebraska Act (became law May 30) whieh 
left issue of slavery to vote of settlers. 

Henry David Thoreau published Walden. : 

1855 ; 


Walt Whitman published Leaves of Grass. ; 
First railroad train crossed Mississippi on the river's se 
bridge, Rock Island, Ill.-Davenport, Ia. Apr. 21. 
1856 


- Republican party’s first nominee for president, John 
Fremont, defeated. Abraham Lincoln made 50 speeches 
him. 

Lawrence, Kan, sacked May 21 by slavery party; avoid 
tionist John Brown led anti-slavery men against Missourian 
at Osawatomie, Kan. Aug. 30 

1857 

Dred Scott decision by U.S. Supreme Court Mar. 6 held, 
6-3, that a slave did not become free when taken into a free 
state, Congress could not bar slavery from a territory, and 


blacks could not be citizens. 


1858 

First Atlantic cable completed by Cyrus W. Field Aug, <= 
cable failed Sept. 1. 

Lincoln-Douglas debates i = i Aug. 21-Oct, 15, } 

First commercially productive oil well, drilled near Titus- 
ville, Pa., by Edwin L. Drake Aug. 27. .- 

Abolitionist John Brown with 21 men seized U.S. Annory 
at Harpers Ferry (then Va.) Oct. 16. U.S. Marines captured 
raiders, killing several. Brown was hanged for treason by 
Virginia Dee. 2, 


1860 
New England shoe-workers, 20,000, strike, win higher 
wages. 
Maries Lincoln, Republican, elected ‘president ind-way 


Rs Pony Express between Sacramento, Cal. and St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. started Apr. 3; service ended Oct. 24, 1861 when 
first transcontinental telegraph line was completed. 

1861 

Seven southern states set up Confederate States of Amer- 
ica Feb. 8, with Jefferson Davis as president. Confederates 
fired on Ft, Sumter in Charleston, S.C. Apr. 12, captured it 


_ Apr. 14. 


President Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr, 15. By 
May, 11 states had seceded. Lincoin blockaded southern 
ports Apr. 19, cutting off vital exports, aid. 

Confederates repelled Union forces at first Battle of Bull 
Ran July 21. 

First transcontinental “— was put in opération: 


Hames Act was iene May 20; it granted ‘free 


= 
i he 


see 


ay 


sed 
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farms to settlers. 
Grant Act approved July 7, providing for public 
id sale to benefit agricultural education; eventually led to 
ishment of state university systems, 
forces were victorious in western campaigns, took 
Orleans, Battles in East were inconclusive. 
1863 


jLincoln issued Emancipation Proclamation Jan. 1, freeing 
slaves in areas still in rebellion.” 
The entire Mississippi River was in Union hands by July 
inion forces won a major victory at Gettysburg, Pa. July 
luly 4. Lincoln read his Gettysburg Address Nov. 19. 
raft riots in N.Y. City killed about 1,000, including 
who were hung by mobs July 13-16. Rioters pro- 
d provision allowing money payment in place of service. 
h payments were ended 1864. 
1864 
sen. Sherman marched through Georgia, taking Atlanta 
at, 1, Savannah Dec, 22, 
id Creek massacre of Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians 
29 in a raid by 900 cavalrymen who killed 150-500 
, women, and children; 9 soldiers died. The tribes were 
aiting surrender terms when attacked. 


1865 

Rol E. Lee surrendered 27,800 Confederate troops to 
it at Appomattox Court House, Va. Apr. 9. J.E. John- 
; surrendered 31,200 to Sherman at Durham Station, 
py 18. Last rebel troops surrendered May 26. 

t Lincoln was shot Apr. 14 by John Wilkes Booth 
"'s Theater, Washington; died the following moming. 
was reported dead Apr. 26. Four co-conspirators 
bung July 7. 

: Amendment, abolishing slavery, took effect 

18, 































a 1866 
it post of the Grand Army of the Republic formed 

6; was a major national political force for years. Last 
pment, Aug. 31, 1949, attended by 6 of the 16 surviv- 
ns. 
Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to terrorize blacks 
io voted. Disbanded 1869-71. A: second Klan was orga- 

BOIS; i) } 
ongress took contro! of southern Reconstruction, 
d freedmen’s rights. 


1867 
sold to U.S. by Russia for $7.2 million Mar. 30 
ugh efforts of Sec. of State William H. Seward. 
atio Alger published first book, Ragged Dick. 
was organized Dec 4, to protect farmer inter- 


1868 ‘ 
World Almanac, a publication of the New York 
d, appeared for the first time. 


tary of war; was impeached by House Feb, 24 for viola- 
of Tenure of Office Act; acquitted by Senate March- 
flay. . Stanton resigned. 
1869 
‘Financial “Black Friday” in New York Sept. ba canned 
at lates et 
4 1 railroad completed; golden spike driven 
: batory, Uta May 20 marking’ihe junction’ of Cen: 
al Pacific and Union Pacific. 
Pe ee ce one 
),000 members national, 
in suffrage law aka in Territory of Wyoming 
10. 5 
; 21874 
Tide spi corres lytaemtenny ae ate 
. 1872 


‘oad ence for S00 Confederate leaders, 
founded first national park — Yellowstone in 


Andrew Johnson tried to remove Edwin M, Stanton, 


ty Act restored civil rights to citizens of the South, 


1873 
First U.S. postal card issued ‘May ae 
Banks failed, panic began in Sept. Depression lasted 5 


years. 

“Boss” William Tweed of N.Y. City convicted of stealing 
public funds. He died in jail in 1878. 

Bellevue Hospital in N.Y. City started the first school of . 
nursing. 


1875 

Congress passed Civil Rights Act Mar. 1 giving equal 
rights to blacks in public accommodations and jury duty. 
Act invalidated in 1883 by Supreme Court 

First Kentucky Derby held May 17 at ‘Churchill Downs, 
Louisville, Ky. 

1876 

Samuel J, Tilden, Democrat, received majority of pupeier 
votes for president over Rutherford B. Hayes, Republican, 
but 22 electoral votes were in dispute; issue left to Congress. 
Hayes given presidency in Feb., 1877 after Republicans 
agree to end Reconstruction of South. 

Col. George A. Custer and 264 soldiers of the 7th Cavalry 
killed June 25 in “last stand,” Battle of the Little Big Horn, 
Mont., in Sioux Indian War. 

Mark Twain published Tom Hite 


Molly Maguires, Irish terrorist society in Scranton, Pa. 
mining areas, broken up by hanging of 11 leaders for mur- 
ders of mine officials and police. 

Pres. Hayes sent troops in violent national railroad strike. 

1878 


First commercial telephone exchange opened, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Jan, 28. iss 


F.W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten store in 
Utica, N.Y. Feb. 22. 
Henry George published Progress & Poverty, advocating 
single tax on land. 
1881 
Pres. James A. Garfield shot in Washiagion; D.C. July 2; 
died Sept. 19, 
Booker T. Washington founded Tuskegee Institute for 
blacks. 
Helen Hunt Jackson published A Century of Dishonor 
about mistreatment of Indians. 
1883 
Pendleton Act, passed Jan. 16, reformed federal civil ser- 


vice. 
Brooklyn Bridge opened Be 7A. 


Haymarket riot and acne « evening of May 4, followed 
bitter labor battles for 8-hour day in Chicago; 7 police and 4 
workers died, 66 wounded. Eight anarchists found guilty. 
Gov. John P. Altgeld denounced trial as unfair. 

Geronimo, Apache Indian, finally surrendered Sept. 4. 

American Federation of Labor (AFL) formed Dec. 8 by 
25 craft unions. 


1888 
Great blizzard in eastern U.S. Mar. 11-14; 400 deaths. 
1889 
Johnstown, Pa. flood May Pee 2,200 lives lost. 


First execution by Cerearnes William Kemmler Ang. 6 
at Auburn Prison, Auburn, N.Y., for murder. 

Battle of Wounded Knee, S.D. Dec. 29, the last major 
conflict between Indians and U.S. troops. About 200 Indian 
men, women, and children, and 29 soldiers were killed. : 

Castle Garden closed as N.Y. immigration depot; Ellis 
Island opened Dec. 31, closed 1954, 

Sherman Antitrust Act begins federal effort to curb mo- 
nopolies. 

Jacob Riis published How the Other Half Lives, about city 
slums. 


‘Homestead, Pa., strike at yoni steel mills; 7 guards 
and 11 strikers and spectators RGF Seats eRe Gs seaack 
for unions. 
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1893 
Financial panic began, led = 4-year depression. 


Thomas A. Edison’s liwsdnacope (motion pictures) (in- 
vented 1887) given first public showing Apr. 14 in N.Y. 
City. 

_ Jacob S. Coxey led 500 unemployed from the Midwest 
into Washington, D.C. Apr. 29. Coxey was arrested for tres- 
passing on Capitol grounds. 
1896 

William Jennings Bryan delivered “Cross of Gold” 

* age at Democratic National Convention in Chicago July 


“Supreme Court, in Plessy v. Ferguson, approved racial 
segregation under the “separate but equal” doctrine. 
1898 
US. battleship Maine blown up Feb. 15 at Havana, 260 


killed. 

US. blockaded Cuba Apr. 22 in aid of independence 
forces. Spain declared war Apr. 24, U.S, destroyed Spanish 
fleet in Philippines May 1, took Guam June 20. 

Puerto Rico taken by U.S. July 25-Aug, 12. Spain agreed 
Dec. 10 to cede Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Guam, and 
approved independence for Cuba. 

U.S. annexed independent republic of Hawaii. 

1899 

Filipino insurgents, unable to get recognition of indepen- 
dence from’ U.S., started guerrilla war Feb. 4. Crushed with 
capture May 23, 1901 of leader, Emilio Aguinaldo. 

U.S. declared Open Door Policy to make China an open 
international market and to preserve its integrity as a nation. 

John Dewey published School and Society, backing pro- 
gressive education. 


1900 
Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, began raiding 
with hatchet. 
U.S. helped suppress “Boxers” i in Peking. 


1901 

Pres. William McKinley was shot Sept. 6 by an anarchist, 
Leon Czolgosz; died Sept, 14. 

1903 ; 

Treaty between U.S. and Colombia to have U.S. dig Pan- 
ama Canal signed Jan, 22, rejected by Colombia. Panama 
declared independence with U.S. support Nov. 3; recognized 
by Pres. Theodore Roosevelt Nov. 6, U.S., Panama signed 
canal treaty Nov. 18. Si 

Wisconsin set first direct primary voting system May 23. 

First automobile trip across U.S. from San Francisco to 
New York May 23-Aug. 1. 

‘First successful flight in heavier-than-air mechanically 
propelled airplane by Orville Wright Dec. 17 near Kitty 
Hawk, N.C., 120 ft. in 12 seconds. Fourth flight same day 
by Wilbur Wright, 852 ft. in 59 seconds. Improved plane 
patented May 22, 1906, 

Jack London published Call of the Wild. 

Great Train Robbery, pioneering film, produced. 


1904 
Ida Tarbell published muckraking History of Standard 
Oil. 1905 
First Rotary Club of local businessmen founded in Chi- 
cago. 2 


1906 
San Francisco earthquake and fire Apr. 18-19 left 452 
dead, $350 million damages. 
Pure Food and Drug Act and Meat Inspection Act both 


passed June 30, 


1907 4 
Financial panic and depression started Mar. 13. 
First round-world cruise of U.S, “Great White Fleet”; 16 
battleships, 12,000 men. 


1909 
Adm. Robert E, Peary reached North Pele Apr. 6 on 6th 
attempt, accompanied by Matthew Henson, a black man, 
and 4 Eskimos. 


_9-hr, day to $5 for 8-hr. day Jan. 5, 


National Conference on the Negro convened 
leading to founding of the National Association for 
vancement of Colored People. 


1910 
Boy Scouts of America founded Feb. 8. 7 
1911 ; im 
aceon Court dissolved Standard Oil Co, P 
First transcontinental airplane flight (with 
stops) by C.P. Rodgers, New York to Pasadena, 
17-Noy. 5; time in air 82 hrs., 4 min. 
1912 j 
U.S. sent marines Aug. 14'to Nicaragua, which wes 
fault of loans to U.S. and Europe. 








1913 

N.Y. Armory Show introduced modern art to U:S. 
Feb. 17. 

US. blockaded Mexico in support of revolutionaries. 

Charles Beard published his Economic Inte 
the Constitution. 

Federal Reserve System was authorized Dec. 23, in a ' 
jor reform of U.S. fees | and finance, yy 


1914 i 
Ford Motor Co. raised basic wage rates from $2. 


When U.S. sailors were arrested at be ei Apr. 9, 
lantic fleet was sent to Veracruz, occupied city. 

Pres. Wilson proclaimed U.S, neutrality in the 
war Aug. 4. 

The Clayton Antitrust Act was passed Oct. 15, s! 
ening federal anti-monopoly powers. 




















4 
1915 a 

First telephone talk, New York to San Francisco, 
by Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas A. Watson. 
British ship Lusitania sunk May 7 by German su! 
128 American passengers lost (Germany had warned 
gers in advance). As a result of U.S. campaign, 
issued apology and promise of payments Oct. 5. Pres. 
son asked for a military fund increase Dec. 7. 
U.S. troops landed in Haiti July 28, Haiti became a 
tual U.S. protectorate under Sept. 16 treaty. 6, 








1916 

Gen. John J. Pershing entered Mexico to pursue 
cisco (Pancho) Villa, who had raided U.S. border 
Forces withdrawn Feb. 5, 1917. “ 

ural Credits Act pasted July 17, followed by Warehol 
Act. Aug. 14; both provided financial aid to farmers. 

Bomb exploded during San Francisco Preparedness 
parade July 22, killed 10. Thomas J. Mooney, labor « | 
nizer, and Warren K. Billings, shoe worker, were convi 
both pardoned in 1939, 

US. bought Virgin Islands from Denmark Ang. 4. 

U.S. established military government in the Dominics 
Republic Nov. 29. 

Trade and loans to European Allies soared during 
year. ’ 
_ John Dewey published Democracy in Education. 

Carl cae published Chicago Poems. 


1917 | 

Germany, suffering from British snceae declared ¢ 
most unrestticted submarine warfare Jan, 31. U.S. cut dij 
lomatic ties with Germany Feb. 3, and formally : 
war Apr. 6, 

Conscription law was passed May 18. in US. 00 
arrived in Europe June 26. 

The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment 6 the 
was submitted to the states by Congress Dec. 18. On 
16, 1919, the 36th state (Nebraska) ratified it. 
Roosevelt, as 1932 presidential candidate, endorsed repea 
21st Amendment repealed 18th; ne Sa completed 
5, 1933. 
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1918 
Over one million American troops were in Europe by 
July. War ended Nov. 11. 
Influenza epidemic killed an estimated 20 million world- 
wide, 548,000 in U.S. 


1919 ; 

First transatlantic flight, by U.S. Navy seaplane, left 

Rockaway, N.Y. May 8, stopped at Newfoundland, Azores, 

Boston police strike Sept. 9; National Guard breaks 
Sherwood Anderson published Winesburg, Ohio. 

About 250 alien radicals were deported Dec, 22. 

1920 


In national Red Scare, some 2,700 Communists, anar- 
chists, and other radicals were arrested Jan.-May. 
Senate refused Mar. 19 to ratify the League of Nations 


Nicola Sacco, 29, shoe factory employee and radical agi- 
tator, and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 32, fish peddler and anar- 

ist, accused of killing 2 men in Mass. payroll holdup Apr. 
45, Found guilty 1921. A 6-year worldwide campaign for 
telease on grounds of want of conclusive evidence and preju- 
dice failed. Both were executed Aug. 23, 1927. Vindicated 
July 19, 1977 by proclamation of Mass. Gov. Dukakis. 
| First regular licensed radio broadcasting begun Aug. 20. 
_~ Wall St., N.Y. City, bomb explosion killed 30, injured 
eh did $2 million damage Sept. 16. 

Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s This 

| ‘Side of Paradise published. 
ie 1921 
Congress ey curbed immigration, set national quota 
| System May 19 

Joint Congressional resolution declaring peace with Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungary signed July 2 by Pres. Hard- 
‘ing; treaties were signed in Aug. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in Washington 
Noy, 12 to Feb. 6, 1922. Major powers agreed to curtail na- 
yal construction, outlaw poison gas, restrict submarine at- 
tack “ recy a Tespect integrity of China. Ratified 
; Aug, 1 

Ku Kiux Klan began revival with violence against blacks 
_in North, South, and Midwest. 
Ls 1922 
Violence during coal-mine strike at Herrin, Ill., June 
22-23 cost 36 lives, 21 of them non-union miners. - 
Reader's Digest founded. 











1923 
First sound-on-film motion picture, “Phonofilm” was 
Bove by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theater, N.Y. City, begin- 
ning in April. 


/ 1924 
Law approved by Congress June 15 making all Indians 
~citizens, 


Nellie Tayloe Ross elected governor of Wyoming Nov. 9 
after death of her husband Oct. 2; installed Jan. 5, 1925, 
first woman governor. Miriam (Ma) Ferguson was elected 
governor of Texas Nov. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925, 

_ George Gershwin wrote Rhapsody in Blue. 


1925 
John T, Scopes found guilty of having taught evolution in 
“Dayton, Tenn. high school, fined $100 and costs July 24. 
i 1926 
Dr. Robert H. Goddard demonstrated practicality of 
rockets Mar, 16 at Auburn, Mass. with first liquid fuel 
pect rocket traveled 184 ft. in 2.5 secs. 
Air Commerce Act passed, providing federal aid for air- 
“lines and airports. 
; 1927 


About 1,000 marines landed in China Mar. 5 to protect 
_ property in civil war. U.S. and British consulates looted by 


_ Nationalists Mar. 24. 
Capt. Charles A. left Roosevelt Field, N.Y. 


NT 
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Paris nonstop flight. Reached Le Bourget airfield May 21, 
3,610 miles in 33 /, hours. 

The Jazz Singer, with Al Jolson, demonstrated part- 
talking pictures in N.Y. City Oct. 6, 

Show Boat opened in New York Dec. 27. 

O. E. Rolvaag published Giants in the Earth. 

1929 

“St. Valentine’s Day massacre” in Chicago Feb. 14; gang- 
sters killed 7 rivals. 

Farm price stability aided by Agricultural Marketing Act, 
passed June 15. 

Albert 'B. Fall, former sec. of the interior, was convicted 
of accepting a bribe of $100,000 in the leasing of the Elk 
Hills (Teapot Dome) naval oil reserve; sentenced Noy. 1 ‘to 
$100,000 fine and year in prison. 

Stock Market crash Oct. 29 marked end of postwar pros- 
perity as stock prices plummeted. Stock losses for 1929-31 
estimated at $50 billion; worst American depression began. 

Thomas Wolfe published Look Homeward, Angel. William 
Faulkner published The Sound and the Fury. 

930 


1 
London Naval Reduction Treaty signed by U.S., Britain, 
Italy, France, and Japan Apr. 22; in effect Jan. 1, 1931; ex- . 
pired Dec. 31, 1936, 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff signed; rate hikes slash world trade. 
1931 


Empire State Building opened in N.Y. City May 1. 
Pearl Buck published The Good Earth. 
1932 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. established Jan, 22 to stim- 
ulate banking and business. Unemployment stood at 12 mil- 
lion, f 
Charles Lindbergh Jr. kidnaped Mar. 1, found dead May 


12, 
Bonus March on Washington May 29 by World War I 
veterans demanding Congress pay their bonus in full. Army, 


' under Gen. Douglas MacArthur, disbanded the marchers on 


Pres. Hoover's orders. , 


1933 

All banks in the U.S. were ordered closed by Pres. Roose- 
velt Mar, 6. 

In the “100 days” special session, Mar, 9—June 16, Con- 

passed New Deal social and economic measures. 

Gold standard dropped by U.S.; announced by Pres. Roo- 
sevelt Apr. 19, ratified by Congress June 5. 

Prohibition ended in the U.S. as 36th state ratified 21st 
Amendment Dec. 5, 

U.S, foreswore armed intervention in Western Hemi- — 
sphere nations Dec. 26, 


1934 
USS. troops pull out of Haiti Aug. 6. 
1935 


Comedian Will Rogers and aviator Wiley Post killed Aug. 
15 in Alaska plane crash. 

Social Security Act passed by Congress Aug. 14. 

Huey Long, Senator from Louisiana and national political 
leader, was assassinated Sept. 8. 

Porgy and Bess, George Gershwin opera on American 
theme, opened Oct. 10 in N.Y. City. 

Committee for Industrial’ Grsctation (CIO) formed to. 
expand industrial unionism Nov. 9. ‘ 


1936 

Boulder Dam completed. 

Margaret Mitchell published Gone With the Wind. 
1937 


Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot Fred apne 
nan lost July 2 near Howland Is. in the Pacific. . 
Pres. Roosevelt asked for 6 additional Supreme Court j fos: 

tices; “packing” plan defeated. 
Auto, steel labor unions wee big contracts. 


Naval Expansion Act passed May 17. 
National minimum wage enacted June 28, . 
Orson Welles radio dramatization of War of the Worlds 


_ caused nationwide scare Oct, 30. 
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1939 
Pres: Roosevelt asked defense budget hike Jan, 5, 12. 
N.Y. World’s Fair opened Apr. 30, closed Oct. 31; re- 

opened May 11, 1940, and finally closed Oct, 21. 

Einstein alerts FDR to A-bomb opportunity in Aug. 2 let- 
ter. 

U.S, declares its neutrality in European war Sept. 5. 

Roosevelt proclaimed a limited national emergency Sept. 
8, an unlimited emergency May 27, 1941. Both ended by. 
Pres. Truman Apr. 28, 1952. 

- John Steinbeck published Grapes of Wrath. 


1940 
U.S. authorized sale of surplus war material to Britain 
June 3; announced transfer of 50 overaged destroyers Sept. 
a: 
First peacetime draft approved Sept. 14. 
Richard Wright published Native Son. 


1941 

The Four Freedoms termed essential by Pres. Roosevelt in 
speech to Congress Jan. 6; freedom of speech and religion, 
freedom from want and fear. 

Lend-Lease Act signed Mar, 11, providing $7 billion in 
military credits for Britain. Lend-Lease for USSR approved 
in Nov, 

U.S. occupied Iceland July 7. 


The Atlantic Charter, 8-point declaration of principles, 


issued by Roosevelt and Winston Churchill Aug. 14/ 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 7:55 a.m. Dec. 7, 
19 ships sunk or damaged, 2,300 dead. U.S. declared war on 
Japan Dec. 8, on Germany and Italy Dec, 11 after those 
- countries declared war, : 
1942 
Federal government forcibly moved 110,000 Japanese- 
Americans (including 75,000 U.S. citizens) from West Coast 
_to detention camps. Exclusion lasted 3 years. 
Battle of Midway June 3-6 was Japan’s first major defeat. 


Marines landed on Guadalcanal Aug. 7; last Japanese not 


expelled until Feb. 9, 1943. 
_ US., Britain invaded North Africa Noy, 8. 
First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium isotope 
U-235) produced at Univ. of Chicago, under physicists. Ar- 
thur Compton, Enrico Fermi, others Dec. 2. 


All war contractors baned cen racial discrimination 
May 27. 

Pres. Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as-you-go income 
tax bill. Starting July 1 wage and salary earners were sub- 
ject to a paycheck withholding tax. , 

Race riot in Detroit June 21; 34 dead, 700 injured. Riot 
in Harlem section of N.Y. City; 6 killed. 

U.S. troops invaded Italy Sept. 9. 

Marines advanced in Segre: in Noy. 


U.S., Allied forces invaded Europe.at Normandy June 6. 
G.I, Bill of Rights signed June 22, providing veterans 


benefits. 
~ US. forces landed on Leyte, Philippines Oct. 20. 
1945 


Yalta Conference met in the Crimea, USSR, Feb. 3-11. 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin agreed Russia would enter 
war against Japan. 

f Marines landed on Iwo Jima Feb. 19; U.S. forces invaded 
_ Okinawa Apr. 1. 

Pres. Roosevelt, 63, died of cerebral hemorrhage in Warm 
Springs, Ga. Apr. 12. 

Germany surrendered May 7. 

First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, N.M., ex- 
ploded at Alamogordo, N.M. July 16. Bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima Aug. 6, on Nagasaki Aug, 9. Japan surrendered 
Aug. 15. 


U.S. forces entered Korea south of 38th parallel to dis- 
place Japanese Sept. 8. 

Gen, Douglas MacArthur took over supervision of Japan 
Sept. 9. Het 


” Strike by "400;000 mine workers began Apr. 1; other in- 
dustries followed. 
Philippines given independence by U.S. July 4. 


1947 

Truman Doctrine: Pres. Truman asked Congress to aid 
Greece and Turkey to combat Communist terrorism Mar, 
12. Approved May 15. 

United Nations Security Council voted unanimously Apr. 
2 to place under U.S. trusteeship the Pacific islands formerly 
mandated to Japan. 

Jackie Robinson on Brooklyn Dodgers Apr. 11, broke the 


color barrier in major league baseball. 


Taft-Hartley Labor Act curbing strikes was vetoed by 
Truman June 20; Congress overrode the veto. 

» Proposals later known as the Marshall Plan, under which 
the U.S. would extend aid to European countries, were made 
by Sec. of State George C. Marshall June 5, Congress au~ 
thorized some $12 billion in next 4 years. 


USSR began a land lockade of Berlin’s Allied sectors 
Apr. 1, This blockade and Western counter-blockade were 
lifted Sept. 30, 1949, after British and U.S. planes had lifted 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into the city. 

Organization of American States founded Apr. 30. ‘ 

Alger Hiss, former State Dept. official. indicted Dec. 15 
for perjury, after denying he had passed secret documents to 
Whittaker Chambers for transmission to a communist spy | 
ring. His second trial ended in conviction Jan. 21, 1950, and 
a sentence of 5 years in prison. P 

Kinsey Report on Sexuality in the Human Male pub-_ 
lished. 


1949 

U.S. troops withdrawn from Korea June 29. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) established 
Aug. 24 by U.S., Canada, and 10 West European nations, 
agreeing that “an armed attack against one or more of them 
in Europe and North America shall be considered an attack 
against all.” 

Mrs. L Toguri D 
time broadcasts) was sentenced Oct. 7 to 10 years in er | 
for treason. Paroled 1956, pardoned 1977. | 
' Eleven leaders of U.S. Communist party convicted Oct 
14, after 9-month trial in N.Y. City, of advocating violent 
overthrow of U.S. government. Ten defendants sentenced to 
5 years in prison each and the 11th, to 3 years. =e 
Court upheld the convictions June 4, 1951. 

1950 ) 

US. Jan 14 recalled all consular officials from China after 
the latter seized the American consulate general in Peking. 

Masked bandits robbed Brink’s Inc., Boston express of- 
fice, Jan. 17 of $2.8 million, of which $1.2 million was in | 
cash. Case solved 1956, 8 sentenced to life. 

Pres. Truman authorized production of H-bomb Jan. 31. | 

United Nations asked for troops to restore Rares peace 
June 25. : 

Truman ordered Air Force and Navy to Korea June 27° 


















_ after North Korea invaded South. Truman approved ground | 


forces, air strikes against North June 30, j 

U.S. sent 35 military advisers to South Vietnam June 27, 
and agreed to provide military and economic aid to anti- 
Communist government. 

Army seized all railroads Aug. 27 on Truman's order to 
prevent a general strike; roads returned to owners in 1952, 

U.S. forces landed at Inchon Sept. 15; UN force took 
Pyongyang Oct. 20, reached China border Noy, 20, China’ 
stab icouis sivoesteades Ries 2 








| Two members of a Puerto Rican nationalist movement 
| tried to kill Pres. Truman Noy, 1, (see Assassinations) 

| U.S. Dec, 8 banned shipments to Communist China and 
| to Asiatic ports trading with it. 


) 
1951 
Sen. Estes Kefauver led Senate investigation into orga- 
crime. Preliminary report Feb. 28 said gambling take 
| was over $20 billion a year. © 
Julius Rosenberg, his wife, Ethel, and Morton Sobel, all 
| U.S. citizens, were found guilty Mar. 29 of conspiracy to 
| | commit. wartime espionage. Rosenbergs sentenced to death, 
' Sobel to 30 years. Rosenbergs executed June 19, 1953. So- 
‘bell released Jan, 14, 1969. 
| Gen. Douglas MacArthur was removed from his Korea 
| command Apr. 11 for making unauthorized policy state- 
| ments. 
| Korea cease-fire talks began in July; lasted 2 years. Fight- 
ha’ ended July 27, 1953, 

Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet Union, Com- 
\Garinnist China, and all communist-dominated lands were sus- 
| pended Aug, 1. 

The U.S., Australia, and New Zealand signed a mutual 


| 
| es 
ipa ntinental television inaugurated Sept. 4 with Pres. 


| Truman’s address at the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference 
| in San Francisco. 

_ Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco Sept. 8 by 
US, ge and 47 other nations. 
.D. Salinger published Catcher ii in the Rye. 


; . 1952 , 

| U.S. seizure of nation’s steel mills was ordered by Pres. 

Apr. 8 to avert a strike. Ruled illegal by Supreme 
2. 





























es 


i June 

_ Peace contract between West Germany, U.S., Great Brit- 
ain, and France was signed May 26. 

_ The last racial and ethnic barriers to naturalization were 


, June 26-27, with the passage of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952. 





ip fi 
Pres. Eisenhower announced May 8 that U.S. had given 
ice $60 million for Indochina War. More aid was an- 


ced in Sept, In 1954 it was reported that three fourths 
the war's costs were met by U.S. 


1954 
Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine, was launched 
Groton, Conn. Jan. 21. 
__ Five members of Congress were wounded in the House 
far, 1 by 4 Puerto Rican independence supporters who 
_ fired at random from a spectators’ 

Sen. Joseph McCarthy led televised ‘hearings Apr. 22- 
| ie 17 into alleged Communist influence in the Army. 
Racial segregation in public schools was unanimously 

led unconstitutional by the Supreme Court May 17, as a 
violation of the 14th Amendment clause guaranteeing equal 
ection of the laws. 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (GEATO) formed by 
ective defense pact signed in Manila Sept. 8 by the U.S., 

tain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Philippines, Paki- 
n, and Thailand. 


d by Senate, 67-22 Dec. 2 for contempt of a Senate elec- 

is subcommittee, for abuse of its members, and for in- 

to the Senate during his Army investigation hearings. 
1955 





US. agreed Feb, 12 to help train South Vietnamese army. 
Supreme Court ordered “‘all deliberate speed” in integra- 
n of public schools May 31, 

A summit meeting of leaders of U.S., Britain, France, and 
IR took place July 18-23 in Geneva, Switzerland. 

_ Rosa Parks refused Dec. 1 to give her seat to a white man 
) odin Ala. eee eee 
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declared unconstitutional by a federal court following boy- 
cott and NAACP protest. 

Merger of America’s 2 largest labor organizations was 
effected Dec. 5 under the name American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. The merged 
AFL-CIO had a membership eee at 15 million. 


Massive resistance to Supreme Court desegregation rul- 
ings was called for Mar, 12 by 101 Southern congressmen, 

Federal-Aid Highway Act signed June 29, inaugurating 
interstate highway system. 

First transatlantic telephone cable went into operation 
Sept. 25. 

1957 

Congress approved first civil rights bill for blacks since 
Reconstruction Apr. 29, to protect voting rights. 

National Guardsmen, called out by Arkansas Gov. Orval 
Faubus Sept. 4, barred 9 black students from entering previ- . 
ously all-white Central High School in Little Rock. Faubus 
complied Sept, 21 with a federal court order to remove the 
National Guardsmen. The blacks entered school Sept. 23 
but were ordered to withdraw by local authorities because of 
fear of mob violence. Pres. Eisenhower sent federal troops 
Sept. 24 to enforce the court's order. 

Jack Kerouac published On the Road, beatnik journal. 


1958 

First US. earth satellite to go into orbit, Explorer I, 
launched by Army Jan. 31 at Cape Canaveral, Fla.; discov- 
ered Van Allen radiation belt. 

Five thousand U.S. Marines sent to Lebanon to protect 
elected government from threatened overthrow July-Oct. 

First domestic jet airline passenger service in U.S. opened 
by National Aasiines Dec, 10 between New York and Mi- 
ami. 


1959 

Alaska admitted as 49th state Jan. 3; 
Aug. 21. 

St. Lawrence Seaway opened Apr, 25, 

The George Washington, first U.S. ballistic-missile sub- 
marine, launched at Groton, Conn. June 9. 

N.S. Savannah, world’s first atomic-powered merchant 

ship, launched July 21 at Camden, N.J. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev paid unprecedented visit to 
U.S. Sept. 15-27, made transcontinental tour. 


; Hawaii admitted 


1960 

A wave of sit-ins began Feb. 1 when 4 black college stu- 
dents in Greensboro, N.C. refused to move from a Wool- 
worth lunch counter when they were denied service. By 
Sept. 1961 more than 70,000 students, whites and blacks, 
had participated in sit-ins. 

U.S. launched first weather satellite, Tiros I, Apr. 1. 

Congress approved a strong voting rights act Apr. 21. 

A U-2 reconnaisance plane of the U.S. was shot down in 
the Soviet Union May 1. The incident led to cancellation of 
an imminent Paris summit conference. 

Mobs attacked U.S. embassy in Panama Sept. 17 in dis- 
pute over flying of U.S. and Panamanian flags. 

U.S. announced Dee. 15 it backed rightist group in Laos, 
which took power the next day. 


1961 
The U.S. severed diplomatic and consular relations with 
Cuba Jan, 3, after disputes over nationalizations of U.S. 
firms, U.S. military presence at Guantanamo base, etc. 
Invasion of Cuba’s “Bay of Pigs” Apr. 17 by Cuban exiles 
trained, armed, and directed by the U.S., attempting to 
overthrow the regime of Premier Fidel Castro, was repulsed. 
Commander Alan B, Shepard Jr. was rocketed from Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., 116.5 mi. above the earth in a Mercury cap- 
sule May 5 in the first U.S. manned sub-orbital space flight. 
1962 
Lt, Col. John H. Glenn Jr. became the first American in 
orbit Feb. 20 when he circled the earth 3 times in the Mer- 
cury capsule Friendship 7. 


oa 
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Pres. Kennedy said Feb. 14 U.S. military advisers in Viet- 
nam would fire if fired upon. 





Supreme Court Mar. 26 backed one-man one-vote appor- 


tionment of seats in state legislatures. 

First U.S. communications satellite launched in July, 

Jamies Meredith became first black student at Univ. of 
Mississippi Oct. 1 after 3,000 troops put down riots. 

A Soviet offensive missile buildup in Cuba was revealed 
Oct. 22 by Pres. Kennedy, who ordered a naval and air 
quarantine on shipment of offensive military equipment to 
the island. Kennedy and Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
reached agreement Oct. 28 on a formula to end the crisis. 
Kennedy announced Noy. 2 that Soviet missile bases in 
Cuba were being dismantled. 

Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring launched environmentalist 
movement. 

1963 

Supreme Court ruled Mar, 18 that all criminal defendants 
must have counsel and that illegally acquired evidence was 
not admissible in state as well as federal courts. 

Supreme Court ruled, 8-1, June 17 that laws Tequiring 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer or Bible verses in public 
schools were unconstitutional. 

A limited nuclear test-ban treaty was marae upon July 
25 by the U.S., Soviet Union and Britain, barring all nuclear 
tests except underground. 

Washington demonstration by 200,000 persons Alig. 28 in 
support of black demands for equal rights. Highlight was 
speech in which Dr. Martin Luther King said: “I have a 


dream that this nation wil! rise up and live out the true - 


meaning of its creed, ‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created equal.’ *” 

South Vietnam Pres. Ngo Dinh Diem assassinated Nov. 2; 
U.S. had earlier withdrawn support. 

Pres. John F, Kennedy was shot and fatally wounded by 
an assassin Nov. 22 as he rode in a motorcade through 
downtown Dallas, Tex. Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson was 
inaugurated president shortly ‘after in Dallas. Lee Harvey 

’ Oswald was arrested and charged with the murder. Oswald 
was shot and fatally wounded Nov. 24 by Jack Ruby, 52, a 
Dallas nightclub owner, who was convicted of murder Mar. 
14, 1964 and sentenced to death. Ruby died of natural 
causes Jan, 3, 1967 while awaiting retrial. 

US. troops in Vietnam totalled over 15,000 by year-end; 
aid to South Vietnam was over $500 million in 1963, 

1964 : 

Panama suspended relations with U.S. Jan. 9 after riots. 
U.S. offered Dec. 18 to negotiate a new canal treaty. 

Supreme. Court ordered Feb. 17 that congressional dis- 
tricts have equal populations. 

U.S. reported May 27 it was sending military planes to 
Laos. 

Omnibus civil rights bill passed June 29 banning discrim- 
ination in voting, jobs, public-accommodations, etc. 

‘Three civil rights workers were reported missing in Mis- 
sissippi June 22; found buried Aug. 4. Twenty-one white 
men were arrested. On Oct. 20, 1967, an all-white federal 
jury convicted 7 of conspiracy in the slayings: 

U.S. Congress Aug. 7 passed Tonkin Resolution, authoriz- 
ing presidential action in Vietnam, after North Vietnam 
boats reportedly attacked 2 U.S. destroyers Aug. 2. 

Congress approved War on Poverty bill Aug. 11. 

The Warren Commission released Sept. 27 a report con- 
cluding that Lee Harvey Oswald was solely responsible for 
the Kennedy assassination. 

: 1965 z 

Pres. Johnson in Feb. ordered continuous bombing of 
North Vietnam below 20th parallel. 

Some 14,000 U.S. troops sent to Dominican Republic dur- 
ing civil war Apr. 28, Bae agi A 
year. F 

New Voting Rights Act signed Aug. 6. 
Los Angeles riot by blacks living in Watts area resulted in 

death of 35 persons and property damage est. at $200 mil- 
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lion Aug. 11-16. 
Water Quality Act passed Sept. 21 to meet pollution, 

shortage problems. 

National origins quota system of immigration abolished 
Oct, 3. 

Massive electric power failure blacked out most of north-. 
eastern U.S, parts of 2 Canadian provinces the night of Nov.) 
9-10. 

U.S. forces in South Vietnam reached 184,300 by year- 
end, 


| 
| 





U.S. forces began firing into y Coshdld May 1. 

Bombing of Hanoi area of North Vietnam by U.S. planes) 
began June 29, By Dec, 31, 385,300 U.S. troops were sta-) 
tioned in South Vietnam, plus 60,000 offshore and 33,000 it 
Thailand. 

Medicare, government program to pay att of the med 
cal expenses of citizens over 65, began July 

Edward Brooke (R, Mass.) elected Ne 8 as first black 
U.S. senator in 85 years. 




















Black representative Adam ies Powell (D, N.Y.) was. 
denied Mar. 1 his seat in Congress because of charges he 
misused government funds. Reelected in 1968, he was) 
seated, but fined $25,000 and stripped of his 22 years’ se 
niority. 

Pres. Johnson and Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin met 
June 23 and 25 at Glassboro State College in M5 agreed, 
not fo let any crisis push them into war. 

Black riots in Newark, N.J. July 12-17 killed some 26, 
injured 1,500; over 1,000 arrested. In Detroit, Mich., July | 
23-30 at least 40 died; 2,000 injured, and 5,000 left homeless’ 
by rioting, looting, burning in city’s black ghetto. Quelled) 
ae 4,700 federal paratroopers and 8,000 National Guards-. 


"Thurgood Marshall sworn in Oct. 2 as first flack Ul 
Supreme Court Justice. Carl B. Stokes (D, Cleveland) and. 
Richard G, Hatcher (D, Gary, Ind.) were elected first black 

~mayors of major U.S. cities Nov, 7. 

By December 475,000 U.S. troops were in South Vietnam, 
all North Vietnam was subject to bombing. Protests against 
the war mounted in U.S. during year. 





1968 

USS Pueblo and 83-man crew seized in Se of Japan Jenl, 
23 by North Koreans; 82 men released Dec. 

“Tet offensive”: Communist troops aaa Saigon, 7 
province capitals Jan, 30, suffer heavy casualties, 

Pres. Johnson curbed bombing of North Vietnam Mar. 
31. Peace talks began in Paris May 10. All bombing of 
North is halted Oct. 31. : 

Martin Luther King Jr., 39, assassinated Apr, 4 in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. James Earl Ray, an escaped convict, pleaded | 
guilty to the slaying, was sentenced to 99 years. 

Sen. Robert F. Kennedy (Dy N.Y.) 42, shot June 5 in Ho- » 
tel Ambassador, Los Angeles, after celebrating presidential 
primary victories. Died June 6. Sirhan Bishara Sirhan, sank 
danian, convicted of murder. 

1969 

Expanded four-party Vietnam peace talks began gee: | 
U.S. force peaked at 543,400 in April. Withdrawal started. 
July 8. Pres. Nixon set Vietnamization policy Noy. 3. 

A car driven by Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D, Mass.). 
plunged off a bridge into a tidal pool on Chappaquiddick 
Is., Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. July 18. The body of Mary Jo 
Kopechne, a 28-year-old secretary, was found drowned in 
the car. 

US. astronaut Neil A. Armstrong, 38, commander of the 
Apoilo 11 mission, became the first man to set foot on the 
moon July 20. Air Force Col. Edwin E. Aldrin Jr. accompa- 








some 250,000 marched in Washington, D.C. Noy. 15. 
Massacre of hundreds of civilians at Mylai, South Viet-. 
anak 195E Inciseah weeeepara ean ae a 2 
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* 1970 
D United Mine Workers official Joseph A. Yablonski, his 
| Wife, and their daughter were found shot Jan, 5 in their 
| Clarksville, Pa. home. UMW chief W. A. (Tony) Boyle was 
| later convicted of the killing. 
| A federal jury Feb, 18 found the defendants in the “Chi- 
| cago 7” trial innocént of conspiring to incite riots during the 
1968 Democratic National Convention. However, 5 were 
convicted of crossing state lines with intent to incite riots. 
_ Millions of Americans participated in anti-pollution dem- 
| onstrations Apr. 22 to mark the first Earth Day. - 
| U.S. and South Vietnamese forces crossed Cambodian 
borders Apr. 30 to get at enemy bases. Four students were 
| killed May 4 at Kent St. Univ. in Ohio by National Guards- 
om during a protest against the war. 
Two women generals, the first in U.S. history, were 
| named by Pres. Nixon May 15. 
A postal reform measure was signed Aug. 12, creating an 
Independent U.S. Postal Service, thus relinquishing govern- 
mental control of the U.S. mails after almost 2 centuries. 
1971 
Charles Manson, 36, and 3 of his followers were found 
‘guilty Jan. 26 of first-degree murder in the 1969 slaying of 
“actress Sharon Tate and 6 others. 
USS. air and artillery forces aided a 44-day incursion by 
South Vietnam forces into Laos starting Feb. 8. 
A Constitutional Amendment lowering the voting age to 
18 in all elections was approved in the Senate by a vote of 
94-0 Mar. 10. The proposed 26th Amendment got House 
“approval by a 400-19 vote Mar. 23. Thirty-eighth state rati- 
fied June 30. 
A court-martial jury Mar. 29, convicted Lt. William L, 
Calley Jr. of premeditated murder of 22 South Vietnamese 
at Mylai on Mar. 16, 1968, He was sentenced to life impris- 


-onment Mar. 31. Sentence was reduced to 20 years Aug. 20. : 


_ Publication of classified Pentagon papers on the U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam was begun June 13 by the New York 
Times. In a 6-3 vote, the U.S. Supreme Court June 30 up- 
held the right of the Times and the Washington Post to pub- 

the documents under the protection of the First Amend- 
“ment. 

U.S. bombers struck massively in North Vietnam for 5 
days starting Dec. 26, in retaliation for alleged violations of 
“agreements reached prior to the 1968 bombing halt. U.S. 

forces at year-end were down to 140,000. 

1972 


__Pres. Nixon arrived in Peking Feb. 21 for an 8-day visit to 


China, which he called a “ ‘journey for peace,” The unprece- 
“dented visit ended with a joint communique pledging that 
“both powers would work for “a normalization of relations.” 

_ By a vote of 84 to 8, the Senate approved Mar. 22 a Con- 
: ‘stitutional Amendment banning discrimination against 
‘women because of their sex and sent the measure to the 

"states for ratification. 

North Vietnamese forces launched the biggest attacks in 4 
& across the demilitarized zone Mar. 30, The U.S. re- 
“sponded Apr. 15 by resumption of bombing of Hanoi and 

‘Haiphong after a 4-year lull. 

Nixon announced May 8 the mining of North Vietnam 
Eeorts, Last U.S. combat troops left Aug, 11. 

_ Alabama Gov. George C. Wallace, campaigning at a Lau- 
; rel, Md. shopping center May 15, was shot and seriously 

“wounded as he greeted a large crowd. Arthur H. Bremer, 21, 

"Was sentenced Aug. 4 to 63 years for shooting Wallace and 
3 bystanders. 

In the first visit of a U.S. president to Moscow, Nixon ar- 
‘tived May 22 for a week of summit talks with Kremlin lead- 
hada culminated in a landmark strategic arms pact. 

__ Five men were arrested June 17 for breaking into the of- 

fices of the Democratic National Committee in the Water- 
: ‘Bate office complex in Washington, D.C. 

The White House announced July 8 that the U.S. rofonild: 
‘sal to the USSR at least $750 million of American wheat, 
m, and other grains over a period of 3 years. 





i 1973 

Five of seven defendants in the Watergate break-in trial 
pleaded guilty Jan, 11 and 15, and the other 2 were con- 
victed Jan. 30. 

The Supreme Court ruled 7-2, Jan. 22, that a state may 
not prevent a woman from having an abortion during the 
first 6 months of pregnancy, invalidating abortion laws in 
Texas and Georgia, and, by implication, Site ae restric- 
tive abortion laws in 44 other states. 

Four-party Vietnam peace pacts were signed in | Paris Jan. 
27, and North Vietnam released some 590 U.S. prisoners by 
Apr. 1. Last U.S. troops left Mar. 29. 

The end of the military draft was announced Jan, 27. 

China and the U.S, agreed Feb. 22 to set up permanent 
liaison offices in each other’s country. 

Top Nixon aides H.R, Haldeman, John D. Ehrlichman, 


and John W. Dean, and Attorney General Richard Klein- 


dienst resigned Apr. 30 amid charges of White House efforts 
to obstruct justice in the Watergate case, 

The Senate Armed Services Committee July 16 began a 
probe into allegations that the U.S. Air Force had made 
3,500 secret B-52 raids into Cambodia in 1969 and 1970. 

John Dean, former Nixon counsel, told Senate hearings 
June 25 that Nixon, his staff and campaign aides, and the 
Justice Department all had conspired to cover up Watergate 
facts. Nixon refused July 23 to release tapes of relevant 
White House conversations. Some tapes were turned over to 
the court Nov, 26. 

The USS. officially ceased bombing in Cambodia at mid- 
night Aug. 14 in accord with a June Congressional action. 

Vice Pres, Spiro T. Agnew Oct. 10 resigned and pleaded 
“nolo contendere” (no contest) to charges of tax evasion on 
payments made to him by Maryland contractors when he 


“was governor of that state. Gerald Rudolph Ford Oct. 12 


became first appointed vice president under the 25th 
Amendment; sworn in Dec. 6. 

A total ban on oil exports to the U.S. was imposed by 
Arab oil-producing nations Oct. 19-21 after the outbreak of 
an Arab-Israeli war. The ban was lifted Mar. 18, 1974, 

Atty. Gen. Elliot Richardson resigned, and his deputy 
William D. Ruckelshaus and Watergate Special Prosecutor 
Archibald Cox were fired by Pres. Nixon Oct. 20 when Cox _ 
threatened to secure a judicial ruling that Nixon was violat- 
ing a court order to tum tapes over to Watergate case Judge 
John Sirica. 

Leon Jaworski, conservative Texas Democrat, was named 
Nov. 1 by the Nixon administration to be special prosecutor 
to succeed Archibald Cox. 

Congress overrode Nov. 7 Nixon’s veto of the war powers 
bill which curbed the president’s power to commit armed 
forces to hostilities abroad without Congressional approval. 

1974 

Impeachment hearings were opened May 9 against Nixon. 
by the House Judiciary Committee. 

John D. Ehrlichman and 3 White House “plumbers” were . 
found guilty July 12 of conspiring to violate the civil rights 
of Dr. Lewis Fielding, formerly psychiatrist to Pentagon Pa- 
pers leaker Daniel Ellsberg, by breaking into his Beverly 
Hills, Cal. office. 

The U.S, Supreme Court ruled, 8-0, July 24 that Nixon 
had to turn over 64 tapes of White House conversations 
sought 4 Watergate Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski. 

The House Judiciary Committee, in televised hearings 
July 24-30, recommended 3 articles of impeachment against 
Nixon. The first, voted 27-11 July 27, charged Nixon with 
taking part in a criminal conspiracy to obstruct justice in the 
Watergate cover-up. The second, voted 28-10 July 29, 
charged he “repeatedly” failed to carry out his constitu- 
tional oath in a series of alleged abuses of power. The third, 
voted 27-17 July 30, accused him of unconstitutional defi- 
ance of committee subpoenas. The House of Representatives 
voted without debate Aug. 20, by 412-3, to accept the com- 
mittee report, which included the recommended impeach- 
ment articles. 


= 
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Nixon resigned Aug. 9. His support began eroding Aug. 5 - 
when he released 3 tapes, admitting he originated plans to” 


have the FBI stop its probe of the Watergate break-in for 
political as well as national security reasons. Vice President 
Gerald R. Ford was sworn in-as the 38th U.S. president on 
Aug. 9. 

An unconditional pardon to ex-Pres. Nixon for all federal 
crimes that he “committed or may have committed” while 
president was issued by Pres. sorb Ford Sept. 8. 

1975 


Found guilty of Watergate cover-up charges Jan. 1 were 
ex-Atty. Gen. John N. Mitchell, ex-presidential advisers 
H.R. Haldeman and John D. Ehriichman. 

U.S. civilians were evacuated from Saigon Apr. 29 as 
communist forces completed takeover of South Vietnam. 

U.S. merchant ship Mayaguez and crew of 39 seized by 
Cambodian forces in Gulf of Siam May 12. In rescue opera- 
tion, U.S. Marines attacked Tang Is.. planes bombed air 
‘base; Cambodia surrendered ship and crew; U.S. losses were 

15 killed in battle and 23 dead in a helicopter crash. 
_ Congress voted $405 million for South Vietnam refugees 

May 16; 140,000 were flown to the U.S. 

Hlegal CIA operations, including records on 300,000 per- 
sons and groups, and infiltration of agents into black, anti- 
war and political movements, were described by a “‘blue- 
ribbon” panel headed by Vice Pres. Rockefeller June 10. 

FBI agents captured Patricia (Patty) Hearst, kidnaped 
Feb. 4, 1974, in San Francisco Sept. 18 with others. She was 
indicted for bank robbery; a San Francisco jury convicted 
her Mar, 20, 1976. 


1976 

Payments abroad of $22 million in bribes by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. to sell its planes were revealed Feb. 4 by a 
Senate subcommittee. Lockheed admitted payments in Ja- 
pan, Turkey, Italy, and Holland. 

The U.S. celebrated its Bicentennial July 4, marking the 
200th anniversary of its independence with festivals, pa- 
rades, and N.Y. City’s Operation Sail, a gathering of tall 
ships from around the world viewed by 6-million persons. 

A mystery ailment “iegionnaire’s disease” killed 29 per- 
sons who attended an American Legion convention July 
21-24 in Philadelphia. The cause was found to be a bacte- 
rium, it was reported June 18, 1977. 

The Viking II lander set down on Mars’ Utopia Plains 
— 3, following the successful landing by Viking I July 


1977 

Pres: Jimmy Carter Jan. 27 pardoned most Vietnam War 
Graft evaders, who numbered some 10,000, 

Convicted. murderer Gary Gilmore was executed by a 
Utah firing squad Jan; 17, in the first exercise of capital 
punishment anywhere in the U.S. since 1967. Gilmore had 
opposed all attempts to delay the execution. 

Carter signed an act Aug. 4 creating a new Cabinet-level 


Energy Department. 


1978 

Sen, Hubert H, Humphrey (D., Minn.), 66, lost a battle 
with cancer Jan. 13, after 32 years of public service, includ- 
ing 4 years as vice-president of the United States. 

U.S. Senate voted Apr. 18 to tum over the Panama Canal 
to Panama on-Dec. 31, 1999, by a vcte of 68-32, ending sev- 
eral months of heated debate; an earlier vote (Mar. 16) had 
given approval to a treaty guaranteeing the area’s neutrality 
after the year 2000. 

California voters June 6 approved {by a 65% majority) 
the Proposition 13 initiative te cut property taxes in the 
state by 57%, thus severely limiting government spending. 

The U.S. Supreme Court June 28 voted 5-4 not to allow a 


firm quota system in affirmative action plans; the Court did 


uphold programs that were more “flexible” in nature. 

The House Select Committee on Assassinations opened 
hearings Sept. 6 into assassinations of Pres. Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King Jr.; the committee recessed Dec. 30 af- 
ter concluding conspiracies likely in both cases, but ee no 
further hard evidence for further prosecutions. 


Congress passed the Humphrey-Hawkins “full employ 
ment” Bill Oct. 15, which set national goal of reducing 
employment to 6% by 1983, while reducing inflation to me 
in same period; Pres. Carter signed bill, Oct. 27. 


1979 

A major accident occurred, Mar, 28, at a nuclear reactor 
on Three Mile Island near Middletown, Pa. Radioactive 
gases escaped through the plant’s venting system and a large 
hydrogen gas bubble formed in the top of the reactor con- 
tainment vessel. 

In the worst disaster in U.S. aviation history, an Ameri- | 
can Airlines DC-10 jetliner lost its left engine and crashed | 
shortly after takeoff in Chicago, May 25, killing 275 people. | 

Pope John Paul If, Oct, 1-6, visited the U.S/ and reafe| 
firmed traditional Roman Catholic teachings. | 

The federal government announced, Nov. 1, a $1.5 billion 
loan-guarantee plan to aid the nation’s 3d largest auto- 
maker, Chrysler Corp., which had reported a loss of ee | 
million for the 3d quarter of 1979. 

» Some 90 people, including 63 Americans, were taken hos. 
tage, Nov. 3, at the American embassy in Teheran, Iran, by) | 
militant student followers of Ayatollah Khomeini who ‘de 
manded the return of former Shah Mohammad Reza Pahe 
lavi, whowas undergoing —— treatment inNew¥orkCity. 





Citing “an extremely serious threat to peace,” Pres. Cantal 
announced, Jan, 4, a series of punitive measures against the 
USSR, most notably an embargo on the sale of grain andi 
high technology, in retaliation for the Soviet invasion of Af 
ghanistan, At Carter’s request, the U.S. Olympic Committee 
voted, Apr. 12, not to attend the Moscow man | 
Olympics. 

Eight Americans were killed and 5 wounded, Apr. 24, i in 
an ill-fated attempt to rescue the hostages held by Iranian 
militants at the U.S. Embassy. in Teheran. 

In Washington, Mt. St. Helens erupted, May 18, in a vio- 
lent blast estimated to be 500 times as powerful as the Hiro- 
shima atomic bomb. The blast, followed by others on ; May 
25 and June 12, left 25 confirmed dead, at least 40 missing, 
and economic losses estimated at nearly $3 billion. 

In a sweeping victory, Noy. 4, Ronald Wilson Reagan was 
elected 40th President of the United States, defeating incum=— 
bent Jimmy Carter. The stunning GOP victory extended to 
the U.S. Congress where Republicans gained control of the , 
Senate and wrested 33 House seats from the Democrats. 

Former Beatle John Lennon was shot and killed, Dec. 8, | 
outside his apartment building in New York City, by Mark || 


David Chapman, a former psychiatric patient. 
; 1981 . 


Minutes after the inaugaeaion of Pres. Ronald Reagan, | 
Jan. 20, the 52 Americans who had been held hostage in) 
Iran for 444 days were flown to freedom following an agree- | 
ment in which the U.S, agreed to return to Iran $8 billion in 
frozen assets. ; 

President Reagan was shot in the chest by John W. 
Hinckley, Jr., a would-be assassin, Mar. 30, in Washington, - 
D.C., as he walked to his limousine following an sas hee at 
the Washington Hilton. : 

The world’s first reusable spacecraft, the Space ‘Shuttle 
Columbia, was sent into space, Apr. 12, and completed its 
successful mission 2 days later. 

Both houses of Congress passed, July. 29, President Rea 
gan’s tax-cut legislation. The bill, the largest tax cut in the 
nation’s history, was expected to reduce taxes by $37.6 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1982, and would save taxpayers $750 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years. : 

Federal air traffic controllers, Aug. 3, began an illegal 


_ nationwide strike after their union rejected the government's 


final offer for a. new contract. Most of the 13,000 striking | 
controllers defied the back-to-work order, and were dis- 
missed by President Reagan on Aug. 5. 

In a 99-0’vote, the Senate confirmed, Sept. 21, the ap- 
pointment of Sandra Day O'Connor as an associate justice 
of the ELS, Supreme Comat She ws, ie Sige oa aay 
pointed to that body. 
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President Reagan ordered a series of sanctions against the 
new Polish military government, Dec. 23, in response to the 
imposition of martial law that had occurred in that country. 
This was followed, Dec. 29, by reprisals against the Soviet 
Union for its alleged role in aie crackdown. 

2 : 


The 13-year-old lawsuit brought against AT&T by the 
Justice Department was settled on Jan. 8, AT&T agreed to 
give up the 22 Bell System companies but, in return, was 
allowed to expand its operations into previously prohibited 
areas such as data processing, telephone and computer 
equipment sales, and computer communication devices. 

On Mar. 2, the Senate voted 57-37 in favor of a bill that 
virtually eliminated busing for the purposes of racial integra- 
tion. 

On June 12, in New York’s Central Park, hundreds of 
thousands of demonstrators gathered to protest nuclear 


arms. 

. The Senate adopted a bill on June 18 extending for an ad- 
ditional 25 years the section of the Voting Rights Act deal- 
ing with changes in election procedures. 

The Equal Rights Amendment was defeated after a i0- 
year struggle for ratification. 

Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig resigned on June 
25. George P. Shultz, a former Secretary of the Treasury, 
was nominated and approved as Haig’s replacement. 

The elections on Noy. 2 resulted in gains for the Demo- 


crats—the margin in the new Heuse was 269-166. In the. 


Senate elections, Democrats won 20 out of 33 seats, but 
were still the minority, 54-46. 


The highest unemployment rate since 1940, 10.4%, was - 


reported on Noy. 5, The rate for Nov. reached 10.8%, with 
over 11 million unemployed. . 

Leonid Brezhnev, 75, general secretary of the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party and the Soviet Union, died 
of a heart attack on Nov, 10. On Nov, 12, the central com- 
mittee unanimously elected Yuri V. Andropov, 68, to suc- 
ceed him. Andropov was a member of the ruling Politburo 
and a former head of the state security police. 

Lech Walesa, former leader of Solidarity, the Polish labor 
union, was freed Nov. 13, after 11 months of internment fol- 
lowing the imposition of martial law and the outlawing of 
Solidarity in Dec. 1981. The Polish government declared 
Walesa “no longer a threat to internal security.” In re- 
sponse, Pres. Reagan lifted the U.S, embargo on:sales of oil 
and gas equipment to the Soviet Union. 

The Space Shuttle Columbia completed its first opera- 
tional flight on Nov. 16. 

The 8-week-old National Football League players’ strike 
ended Nov. 16, It was estimated that the strike had cost 
players, owners, media, cities, and businesses nearly $450 
million. 


Sen Edward M. Kennedy (D., Mass.) announced on Dec. 
1 that he would not seek his party’s 1984 nomination for the 
presidency. Kennedy had been regarded as the leading con- 
tender. ; 

A retired dentist, Dr. Barney B, Clark, 61, became the 
first recipient of a permanent artificial heart during a 71/, 
hour operation in Salt Lake City on Dec. 2. The heart was 
designed by Dr. Robert Jarvik, who also served on the sur- 
gical 


team. ; 
On Dec. 16, Anne M. Gorsuch, administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, became the first Cabinet level 
Official to be cited for contempt by the House when she de- 
clined to submit cértain documents requested by a House 
subcommittee. 
1983 


Four aspirants for the 1984 Democratic presidential nom- 


{nation declared their candidacy in Feb.: Sen. Alan Cranston 
(Cal.), the Senate Democratic whip; Sen. Gary Hart (Col.); 
former vice president Walter Mondale; and former two-term 
governor of Florida, Reuben Askew. Mondale was consid- 
ered the front-runner. 

Anne McGill (Gorsuch) Barford stepped down on Mar, 9 


‘headquarters at Beirat Intl. Airport. 


as administrator of the federal Environmental Protectic 
Agency, as criticism of the agency continued to build. 

On Mar, 14, for the first time in its 23-year-history, t 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPE! 
agreed to cut the prices of its erude oil, The decision in Lo 
don reflected falling worldwide demand for OPEC product 

In Apr., Sen. Ernest Hollings (S.C.), and Sen, John Gler 
(Ohio) announced their candidacies for the 1984 Democrat 
presidential nomination. 

On Apr. 20, Pres. Reagan signed into law a compromi: 
and bipartisan bill designed to rescue the Social Securit 
System from bankruptcy. 


The National Commission on Excellence in Educatic 
issued its report on Apr. 26. The report labelled U.S. el 
mentary and secondary education “mediocre,” and recon 
mended that: schools put more emphasis on English, mat 
social studies, and computer science; the school day | 
lengthened; teachers be rewarded for merit rather than s 
niority; and college admissions standards be raised. 

In an 8-1 decision, the U.S. Supreme Court held, May 2 
that the Internal Revenue Service could deny tax exemi| 
tions to private schools that practiced racial discrimination 

The House, May 24, and the Senate, May 25, voted | 
free $625 million for the MX missile, after Congress receive 
assurances from Pres, Reagan that he would be more flex 
ble in arms talks with the Soviet Union. 


Sally Ride became the first American woman to travel | 
space, June 18, when the space shuttle Chalienger vw: 


“launched from Cape Canaveral, Fla 


The Soviet Union shot a South Korean airliner out of tl 
sky on Sept. 1, killing all 269 people aboard. The attack o 
curred in Soviet air space, and the plane crashed into the S¢ 
of Japan. The USSR charged that the plane, which carrie 
240 passengers and a crew of 29, had been on a spying mi 
sion. Most of the noncommunist world, led by Pres, Re 
gan, responded with condemnation. 


The Big 3 auto companies reported, Oct. 4, that sales he 
increased 16.7 percent during the 1983 model year. It w: 
the biggest gain from the previous year since 1978. 


Lech Walesa, the founder of Solidarity, the Polish lab: 
union, was named winner of the 1983 Nobel Peace Prize < 
Gct, 5. 


On Oct. 23, 241 U.S. Marines and sailors, members’: 
the multinational peacekeeping force in Lebanon, we 
killed when a TNT-laden suicide terrorist blew up Maris 
Almost simult 
neously, a second truck bomb blew up a French paratroc 
barracks two miles away, killing more than 40. 


U.S. Marines and Rangers and a small force from 6 C 
ribbean nations invaded the island of Grenada on Oct. 2 
Pres. Rengan said the action was in response to an Oct. 3 
request from the Organization of Eastern Caribbean Stat 
to help restore order to Grenada, whose government hz 
been overthrown the previous week, and also to protect tl 
lives of the 1,000 U.S. citizens on the island. After a fe 
days of intense fighting, Grenadian militia and Cuban “co 
struction workers” were overcome, hundreds of U.S. citizer 
evacuated safely, and the hard-line Marxist regime depose 
Caches of Soviet-made arms were said to have been foun 
and 600 Cubans captured. A majority of members of tl 
OAS, U.N. Security Council, and U.N. General Assemb 
voted for resolutions condemning the invasion. The U. 


“Senate and the House approved resolutions applying t! 


War Powers Resolution to the conflict, requiring U. 
troops to leave Grenada by Dec. 24, The Defense Der 
said, Nov. 2, that the hostilities had ended. Casualties we 
put at 45 Grenadians, 24 Cubans, and 18 Americans kille 
with 115 Americans wounded in action. The last 190 U. 
combat troops left Grenada, Dec, 15, but some 300 no 
combat troops remained. 
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1984 

On Jan, 3, after the personal intervention of Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, a candidate for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, Syria freed a captured Navy flier, Lt. Robert Good- 
man, Jr., whose plane had been shot down, Dec. 4, over 
Syrian-controlled territory in Lebanon. 

Pres. Ronald Reagan’s National Bipartisan Commission 
on Central America, headed by Henry Kissinger, called, 
Jan. 11, for a sharp increase in economic and military aid 
and endorsed most of the Reagan administration policy. 

In his State of the Union address, Jan. 25, Pres. Reagan 
called for budget cuts of $100 billion over 3 years, but op- 
posed increased taxes. 

Pres. Reagan announced, Jan, 29, that he would seek re- 
election in 1984. 

Sen. Gary Hart (Col.) emerged as a surprisingly strong 
contender for the Democratic presidential nomination, Feb, 
28, when he upset the overwhelming favorite for the nomi- 
nation, former vice President Walter Mondale (Minn.) in the 
New Hampshire primary. 

- Soviet leader Yuri V. Andropov, 69, died in Moscow, Feb. 
9, after a long illness. Chosen by the Politburo to replace 
him as general secretary of the party was Konstantin U. 
Chernenko, who had served as chief of staff for the Supreme 
Soviet and as head of administration and security for the 
Central Committee. At 72, Chemmenko was the oldest man 
~ to assume power in the USSR. 

On Feb. 26, as the position of Pres. Amin Gemayel of 


Lebanon deteriorated and his army crumbled, Pres. Reagan - 


removed U.S, Marines from Beirut and placed them on U.S. 
ships offshore. 

The space shuttle Challenger was launched on its 4th trip 
into space, Feb. 3. On Feb. 7, Navy Capt. Bruce McCand- 
less, followed by Army Lt. Colonel Robert Stewart, flew 
free of the spacecraft, the first humans to do so without a 
tether. 

During March, the U.S. Senate rejected 2 Constitutional 
amendments that would have permitted prayer in the public 
schools. 

The U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) acknowl- 
edged in April that it had participated in the mining of Nic- 
araguan harbors. This touched off a controversy in Con- 
gress, and the Senate, Apr. 10, adopted a nonbinding 
resolution condemning U.S. participation in the mining. The 
Reagan administration, Apr. 11, said that the mining had 
been halted. 

In a unanimous vote by the Supreme Soviet on Apr. 11, 
Konstantin Chernenko, general secretary of the Communist 
Party, was also named head of state. 

From Apr. 26 to May 1, Pres. Reagan visited China for 
the first time, holding a series of discussions with Chinese 
leaders. : 

On May 7, American veterans of the Vietnam war 
reached an out-of-court settlement with 7 chemical compa- 
nies in their class-action suit relating to the herbicide Agent 
Orange: The suit involved some 15,000 veterans and family 
members, but many more people could ultimately get a 
share of the $180 billion made available for compensation. 
In the settlement, the companies made no acknowledgement 
of culpability. Left open was the question of culpability by 
the federal government. 

A federal judge in Salt Lake City held, May 10, that the 
U.S. government had been negligent in its above-ground 
testing of nuclear weapons in Nevada from 1951 to 1962. 

. Jose Napoleon Duarte, the candidate of the Christian 
Democratic Party and a political moderate, was elected 
president of strife-torn El Salvador, May 7. 

An undamaged Mayan tomb was discovered by archaeo- 
logists, May 15. It was expected to add much new knowl- 
edge about the great civilization that flourished in Middle 
America. 1,500 years ago. 

On June 6, former vice president Walter Mondale 
claimed victory in his struggle with Sen. Gary Hart for the 
Democratic presidental nomination. In a historic move, July 


2 Weasintes Yomeks Rep. Geraldine Ferraro (N.Y.) 
to run with him as candidate for vice president. 

A report written by Italian State Prosecutor Antonio Al- 
bano and made public in June, linked the Bulgarian secret 
service to the plot to assassinate Pope John Paul Ii in 1981, 

Vanessa Williams, the first black Miss America, resigned 
July 23, after several days of controversy related to nude 
photographs of her that were about to be published. The 
first runnerup, Suzette Charles, who was also black, suc- 
ceeded Williams. 

Pres, Reagan, Aug, 11, signed into law an act that would 
prohibit public high schools from barring students who 
wished to assemble for religious or political activities out- 
side of school hours. 

Pres, Ronald Reagan and Vice Pres. George Bush were 
renominated, Aug. 23, at the Republican National*conyen- 
tion. 

The XXIII Olympics, opening July 28, brought a record 
total of 174 medals to American athletes—83 gold, 61 silver, 


_ and 30 bronze. Carl Lewis led the American domination 


with 4 gold medals in track and field, Mary Lou Retton 
won 4 medals in gymnastics, including a gold in the all- 
around competition, and Joan Benoit won the first Olympic 
marathon for women. The Olympics were boycotted by the 
USSR and other Soviet bloc nations. 


Indira Gandhi, the prime minister of India, was slain by 2 
of her own bodyguards in New Delhi, Oct. 31. Her assassins 
were reportedly members of the Sikh religious minority, who 
had been in violent confrontation with the Gandhi govern- 
ment for months. Gandhi was succeeded by her 40-year-old 
son, Rajiv, the ranking general secretary of his mother’s 
party. ; 

As starvation threatened to engulf millions of people in 
Ethiopia, the Reagan administration announced, Oct, 24, 
that it was sending $45 million in wheat and other food- 
stuffs. Ethiopia and other countries had suffered from a pro- 
tracted drought throughout much of Africa. : 

Five men and two women, the largest crew in the history 
of space flight, rode the shuttle Challenger into space, Oct. 


. 


The heart of a baboon was implanted in a 15-day-old girl, 
Oct. 26, in a 5-hour operation performed at Loma Linda 
University Medical Center in California. Identified only as 
Baby Fae, the baby lived for almost 3 weeks, dying Nov. 15, 
after her body appeared to rejected the new heart. 

Pres, Ronald Reagan and Vice Pres. George Bush were 
reelected, Nov. 6, defeating Democrats former Vice Pres. 
Walter Mondale and Rep. Geraldine Ferraro, the first 
woman to run for vice president on a major-party ticket. 
Reagan and Bush carried 49 states, and Republicans won’ 
an all-time high of 525 electoral votes. Reagan, at 73 the 
oldest man ever elected president, drew majority support 
from almost all demographic groups. 


For the second time, a human patient underwent an oper- 
ation that replaced a diseased heart with a mechanical one 
made of aluminum and plastic. The operation, in Louisville, 
Ky., on Nov. 25, was performed on William Schroeder, 52, 
of Jasper, Ind., a retired federal worker. It took place at the 
Humana Heart Institute under the leadership of Dr. William 
DeVries, who had also headed the surgical team performing 
the first artificial-heart transplant in 1983 on Dr. Barney 
Clark. 


Toxic fumes drifted through two densely-populated slum 
neighborhoods in the Indian city of Bhopal, Dec. 3, killing 
more than 2,000 people, The lethal gas, methyl isocyanate, 
leaked from a chemical plant where it was used in the manu- 
facture of an insecticide. The plant was owned by Union 
Carbide India Ltd., a subsidiary of the U.S. Union Carbide 
Corp. The toll of injured, some of whom suffered serious 
damage to lungs, eyes, and other organs, was put at 50,000. 
The Madhya Pradesh state government said, Dec. 30, that it 
would file suit in the U.S. against Union Carbide. 
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WORLD HISTORY 
Prehistory: Our Ancestors Take Over 


Homo sapiens. The precise origins of homo sapiens, the 
species to which all humans belong, are subject to, broad 
speculation based on a small number of fossils, genetic and 
anatomical studies, and the geological record. But most sci- 
entists agree that we evolved from ape-like primate ancestors 
in a process that began millions of years ago. 

Current theories say the first hominid (human-like pri- 
mate) was Ramapithecus, who emerged 12 million years ago. 
Its remains have been found in Asia, Europe, and Africa, 
Further development was apparently limited to Africa, 
where 2 lines of hominids ap; dd some 5 or 6 million 
years ago. One was Australopiti @ tool-maker and social 
animal, who lived from perhaps 4 to 3 million years ago, 
and then apparently became extinct. 

The 2nd was a human line, Homo habillus, a large-brained 
specimen that walked upright and had a dextrous hand. 

lomo habillus lived in semi-permanent camps and had a 
food-gathering and sharing economy. 

Homo erectus, our nearest ancestor, appeared in Africa 
perhaps 1.75 million years ago, and began spreading into 
Asia and Europe soon after. It had a fairly large brain and a 
skeletal structure similar to ours. Homo erectus learned to 
control fire, and probably had primitive language skills. The 
final brain development to Homo sapiens and then to our 
sub-species Homo sapiens sapiens occurred between 500,000 
and 50,000 years ago, over a wide geographic area and in 
many different steps and recombinations, All humans: of all 
races belong to this sub-species. 


The spread of mankind into the remaining habitable con- 


tinents probably took place during the last ice age up to 


100,000 years ago: to the Americas across a land bridge: 


from Asia, and to Australia across the Timor Straits. 


Earliest cultures, A variety of cultural modes — in tool- 
making, diet, shelter, and possibly social arrangements and 
spiritual expression, arose as early mankind adapted to dif- 
ferent geographic and climatic zones. 

Three basic tool-making traditions are recognized by ar- 
cheologists as arising and often coexisting from one million 
years ago to the near past: the chopper tradition, found 
largely in E. Asia, with crude chopping tools and simple 
flake tools; the Slake tradition, found in Africa and Wi 
rope, with a variety of small cutting and flaking tools, and 
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the biface tradition, found in all of Africa, W. and S. Europe, 
and S. Asia, producing pointed hand axes chipped on both a 
faces. Later biface sites yield more refined axes and a variety 
of other tools, weapons, and ornaments using bone, antles, 
and wood as weli as stone. 

Only sketchy evidence remains for the different stages in 
man’s increasing control over the environment. Traces of 
400,000-year-old covered wood shelters have been found at 
Nice, France. Scraping tools at Neanderthal sites — 
(200,000-30,000 BC in Europe, N. Africa, the Middle East 
and Central Asia) suggest the treatment of skins for cloth- 
ing. Sites from all parts of the world show seasonal migra- 
tion patterns and exploitation of a wide range of plant and 
animal food sources. 

Painting and decoration, for which there is évidence at the 
Nice site, flourished along with stone and ivory sculpture 
after 30,000 years ago; 60 caves in France and 30 in Spain . 
show remarkable examples of wall painting. Other examples 
have been found in Africa. Proto-religious rites are sug- 
gested by these works, and by evidence of ritual cannibalism 
by Peking Man, 500,000 BC, and of ritual burial with me- 
oo plants and flowers by Neanderthals at Shanidar in 

raq. 


The Neolithic Revolution. Sometime after 10,000 BC, 
among widely separated human communities, a series of 
dramatic technological and social changes occurred that are 
summed up as the Neolithic Revolution. The cultivation of 
previously wild plants encouraged the growth of permanent 
settlements. Animals were domesticated as a work force and 
food source. The manufacture of pottery and cloth began. 
These techniques permitted a huge increase in world popula- 
tion and in human control over the earth. 

No region can safely claim priority as the “inventor” of 
these techniques. Dispersed sites in Cen. and S. America, 
S.E. Europe, and the Middle East show roughly contempo- © 
rancous (10-8,000 BC) evidence of one or another “neo- 
lithic” trait. Dates near 6-3,000 BC have been given for E. 


“and S. Asian, W. European, and sub-Saharan African neo- 


lithic remains. The variety of crops — field grains, rice, 
maize, and roots, and the varying mix of other traits suggest 
that the revolution occurred independently in all these re- 

gions. | 


4500 


Near Eastern cradle. If history began with writing, the first chapter opened in Mesopotamia, the 
Tigris-Euphrates river valley. Clay tablets. with pictographs were used by the Sumerians to keep records 
after 4000 BC. A (wedge shaped) script evolved by 3000 BC as a full syllabic alphabet. 
Neighboring peoples adapted the script to their own language. 

Sumerian life centered, from 4000 BC, on large cities (Eridu, Ur, Uruk, Nippur, Kish, Lagash) 

around temples and priestly bureaucracies, with the surrounding plains watered by vast 
irrigation works and worked with traction plows. Sailboats, wheeled vehicles, potters wheels, and kilns 
were used. Copper was smelted and tempered in Sumeria from c4000 BC and bronze was produced not 
long after. Ores, as well as precious stones and metals were obtained through long-distance ship and 
caravan trade. [ron was used from c2000 BC. Improved ironworking, developed partly by the Hittites, 
became widespread by 1200 BC. 

Sumerian political eau passed among cities and their kingly dynasties. Semitic-speaking peoples, 
with cultures derived from the Sumerian, a succession of dynasties that ruled in Mesopotamia 
and neigh! areas for most of 1800 years; among them the Akkadians (first under Sargon c2350 BC), 
the Amorites (whose laws, codified by Hammurabi, c1792-1750 BC, have Biblical parallels), and the 
Assyrians, with interludes of rule by the Hittites, Kassites, and Mitanni, all possibly Indo-Europeans. 
The political and cultural center of gravity shifted northwest with each successive ee 

4 learning, maintained by scribes and preserved by successive rulers in vast libraries, was 
not abstract or theoretical. Algebraic and geometric problems could be solved on a practical basis in 
construction, commerce, or administration. Systematic lists of astronomical phenomena, plants, animals 
cae hog rate as eee texts listed ailments and their herbal cures. 

The Sumerians worshipped anthropomorphic gods representing natural forces — Anu, god of heaven; 

Enlil larg eee of (oes Epic poetry related these and other gods in a hierarchy. Sacrifices were made at 

ag les. Gods were thought to control all events, Y which could be foretold 
ee a pe This rel igious pattern persisted into the first millenium BC. 

Sarat area, site of some of the earliest urban remains (Jericho, 7000 BC), and of the 

recently uncovered Ebla civilization (fl. 2500 BC), experienced Egyptian cultural and political influence 

along with Mesopotamian. The Phoenician coast was an active commercial center. A phonetic alphabet 
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Bronze Age begins. 
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~=— Egypt unified 





«Indus Valley 


was invented here before 1600 BC. It became the ancestor of all European, ‘Middle Eastern, Indian, S.E. 
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Mt. Sinai revelations to Moses 





Chinese Shang dynasty 





Mexican Olmec 
civilization established 


1000 BC 


Asian, Ethiopian, and Korean alphabets. : 
Regional commerce and diplomacy were aided by the use of Akkadian as a /ingua franca, later 
replaced by Aramaic. : 


Egypt. Agricultural villages along the Nile were united by 3300 BC into two kingdoms, Upper and 
Lower Egypt, unified under the Pharaoh Menes c3100 BC; Nubia to the south was added 2600 BC. A 
national bureaucracy supervised construction of canals and monuments (pyramids starting 2700 BC). 
Brilliant First Dynasty achievements in architecture, sculpture and painting, set the standards and forms 
for all subsequent Egyptian civilization and are still admired. Hieroglyphic writing appeared by 3400 BC, 
recording a sophisticated literature including romantic and philosophical modes after 2300 BC. 

An ordered hierarchy of gods, including totemistic animal elements, was served by a powerful 
— in Memphis. The pharaoh was identified with the falcon god Horus. Later trends were the 

ief in an afterlife, and the quasi-monotheistic reforms of Akhenaton (c1379-1362 BC). 

After a period of conquest by Semitic Hyksos from Asia (ci700-1500 BC), the New Kingdom 
established an empire in Syria, Egypt became increasingly embroiled in Asiatic wars and diplomacy. 
Eventually it was conquered by Persia in 525 BC, and it faded away as an independent culture. 


India. An urban civilization with a so-far-undeciphered writing system stretched across the Indus 
Valley and along the Arabian Sea c3000-1500 BC, Major sites are Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro in 
Pakistan, well-planned geometric cities with underground sewers and vast granaries, The entire region 
(600,000 sq. mi.) may have been ruled as a single state. Bronze was used, and arts and crafts were highly 
developed. Religious life apparently took the form of fertility cults. 

Indus civilization was probably in decline when it was destroyed by Aryan invaders from the 
northwest, speaking an Indo-European language from which all the languages of Pakistan, north India 
and Bangladesh descend. Led by a warrior aristocracy whose legendary deeds are recorded in the Rig 
Veda, the Aryans spread east and south, bringing their pantheon of sky gods, elaborate priestly 
(Brahmin) ritual, and the beginnings of the caste system; local customs and beliefs were assimilated by 
the conquerors. 


Europe, On Crete, the bronze-age Minoan civilization emerged c2500 BC. A prosperous economy and 
richly decorative art (e.g. at Knossos palace) was supported by seaborne commerce. Mycenae and other 
Cities in Greece and Asia Minor (¢.g/ Troy) preserved elements of the culture to cl 100 BC. Cretan Linear 
A script, c2000-1700 BC, is undeciphered; Linear B, c1300-1200 BC, records a Greek dialect. 

Possible connection between Minoan-Mycenaean monumental stonework, and the great megalithic 
monuments and tombs of W. Europe, Iberia, and Malta (c4000-1500 BC) is unclear. 


China. Proto-Chinese neolithic cultures had long covered northern and southeastern China when the 
first large political state was organized in the north by the Shang dynasty cl1500 BC. Shang kings called 
themselves Sons of Heaven, and presided over a cult of human and animal sacrifice to ancestors and 
nature gods. The Chou dynasty, starting cl1100 BC, expanded the area of the Son of Heaven’s dominion, 
but feudal states exercised most temporal power. 

A writing system with 2,000 different characters was already in use under the Shang, with pictographs 
later supplemented by phonetic characters. The system, with modifications, is still in use, despite changes 
in spoken Chi ‘ : 

echnical advances allowed urban specialists to create fine ceramic and jade products, and bronze 
casting after 1500 BC was the most advanced in the world. 

Bronze artifacts have recently been discovered in northern Thailand dating to 3600 BC, hundreds of 
years before similar Middle Eastern finds. 


Americas, Olmecs settled on the Gulf coast of Mexico, 1500 BC, and:soon developed the first — 
civilization in the Western Hemisphere. Temple cities and huge stone sculpture date to 1200 BC. A 
rudimentary calendar and writing system existed, Olmec religion, centering on a jaguar god, and art 
forms influenced all later Meso-American cultures, 

Neolithic ceremonial centers were built on the Peruvian desert coast, c2000 BC. ~ 


Classical Era of Old World Civilizations 


Greece. After a period of decline during the Dorian Greek invasions (1200-1000 BC), Greece and the 
Aegean area developed a unique civilization. Drawing upon Mycenaean traditions, Mesopotamian 
learning (weights and measures, lunisolar calendar, astronomy, musical scales), the Phoenician alphabet 
(modified for Greek), and Egyptian art, the revived Greek city-states saw a rich elaboration of 
intellectual life. Long-range commerce was aided by metal coinage (introduced by the, Lydians in Asia 
Minor before 700 BC); colonies were founded around the Mediterranean and Black Sea shores (Cumae in 
Italy 760 BC, Massalia in France c600 BC). + 

Philosophy, starting with Ionian speculation on the nature of matter and the universe 
634-546), and including mathematical speculation (Pythagoras c580-c500), culminated in Athens in the 
rationalist idealism of Plato (c428-347) and’ Socrates (c470-399); the Jatter was executed for alleged 
impiety. Aristotle (384-322) united all fields of study in his system. The arts were highly valued. 
Architecture culminated in the Parthenon in Athens (438, sculpture by Phidias); poetry and drama 
(Aeschylus 525-456) thrived. Male beauty and strength, a chief artistic theme, were enhanced at the — 

jum and the national games at Olympia. 

Ruled by local tyrants or oligarchies, the Greeks were never politically united, but managed to resist 
inclusion in the Persian Empire (Darius defeated at Marathon 490 BC, Xerxes at Salamis, Plataea 479 
BC). Local warfare was common; the Peloponnesian Wars, 431-404 BC, ended in Sparta’s victory over 
Athens. Greek political power waned, but classical Greek cultural forms spread thoughout the ancient 
world from the Atlantic to India. 3 


Hebrews. Nomadic Hebrew tribes entered Canaan before 1200 BC, settling among other Semitic 
peoples speaking the same language. They brought from the desert a monotheistic faith said to have been 
revealed to Abraham in Canaan c1800 BC and to Moses at Mt. Sinai cl250 BC, after the Hebrews’ 
escape from bondage in Egypt. David (ruled 1000-961 BC) and Solomon (ruled 961-922 BC) united the 
Hebrews in a kingdom that briefly dominated the area. Phoenicians to the north established colonies 
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Paleontology: The History of Life 


All dates are approximate, and are subject to change based on new fossil finds or new dating techniques; 
but the sequence of events is generally accepted. Dates are in years before the present. 
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Metal coins in Asia Minor 


Siddarta b. 


Carthage established 


Zoroaster b. — 


Pythagoras b. 


divided 


Aeschylus b. 


Wars 


around the E. and W. Mediterranean (Carthage c814 BC) and sailed into the Atlantic. : 
A temple in Jerusalem became the national religious center, with sacrifices performed by a hereditary 
riesthood. Polytheistic influences, especially of the fertility cult of Baal, were opposed by prophets 
tElijah, Amos, Isaiah). ; 

Divided into two kingdoms after Solomon, the Hebrews were unable to resist the revived Assyrian 
empire, which conquered Israel, the northern kingdom in 722 BC. Judah, the southern kingdom, was 
conquered in 586 BC by the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar II. But with the fixing of most of the 
Biblical canon by the mid-fourth century BC, and the emergence of rabbis, arbiters of law and custom, 
Judaism successfully survived the loss of Hebrew autonomy. A Jewish kingdom was revived under the 
Hasmoneans (168-42 BC). 


China, During the Eastern Chou dynasty (770-256 BC), Chinese culture spread east to the sea and 
south to the Yangtze. Large feudal states on the periphery of the empire contended for pre-eminence, but ~ 
continued to recognize the Son of Heaven (king), who retained :a purely ritual role enriched with 4 
music and dance. In the Age of Warring States (403-221 BC), when the first sections of the Great Wall — 
were built, the Ch’in state in the West gained supremacy, and finally united all of China. 

Iron tools entered China c500 BC, and casting techniques were advanced, aiding agriculture. Peasants 
owned their land, and owed civil and military service to nobles. Cities grew in number and size, though 
barter remained the chief trade medium, 

Intellectual ferment among noble scribes and officials produced the Classical Age of Chinese literature © 
and philosophy. Confucius (551-479 BC) urged a restoration of a supposedly harmonious social order of 
the past through proper conduct in accordance with one’s station and through filial and ceremonial piety. 
The Analects, attributed to him, are revered throughout East Asia. Mencius (d. 289 BC) added the view 
that the Mandate of Heaven can be removed from an unjust dynasty. ‘The Legalists sought to curb the ; 


supposed natural wickedness of people through new institutions and harsh laws; they aided the Ch'in rise ‘ 
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to power. The Naturalists emphasized the balance of opposites — yin, yang — in the world. Taoists 
sought mystical knowledge through meditation and disengagement. 


India, The political and cultural center of India shifted from the Indus to the Ganges River Valley. — 
Buddhism, Jainism, and mystical revisions of orthodox Vedism all sevelon around 500-300 BC. The — 
Upanishads, last part of the Veda, urged escape from the illusory physical world. Vedism remained the — 
preserve of the priestly Brahmin caste. In contrast, Buddhism, founded by Siddarta Gautama (c563-c483 
BC), appealed to merchants in the growing urban centers, and took hold at first (and most lastingly) on — 
the geographic fringes of Indian civilization. The classic Indian epics were composed in this era: 
Ramayana around 300 BC, the Mahabharata over a period starting 400 BC. % 

Northern India was divided into a large number of monarchies and aristocratic republics, probably 
derived from’ tribal groupings, when the Magadha kingdom was formed in Bihar c542 BC. It soon 
became the dominant power. The Maurya dynasty, founded by Chandragupta c321 BC, expanded the F 
kingdom, uniting most of N. India in a centralized bureaucratic empire. The third Mauryan king, Asoka 
(ruled c274-236) conquered most of the subcontinent: he converted to Buddhism, and inscribed its tenets 
on pillars throughout India, He downplayed the caste system and tried to end expensive sacrificial rites. 

Before its final decline in India, Buddhism developed the popular worship of heavenly Bodhisatvas 
(enlightened beings), and produced a refined architecture hia a Sanchi 100 AD) and 
sculpture (Gandhara reliefs 1-400 AD). 


Persia. Aryan peoples (Persians, Medes) dominated the area of present Iran by the beginning of the 
first millenium BC. The prophet Zoroaster (born c628 BC) introduced a dualistic religion in which the — 
forces of good (Ahura Mazda, Lord of Wisdom) and evil (Ahiram) battle for dominance; individuals are — 
judged by their actions and earn damnation or salvation. Zoroaster’s hymns (Gathas ) are included in the , 
Avesta, the Zoroastrian scriptures. A version of this faith became the established religion of the Persian — 


a 


Empire, and probably influenced later monotheistic religions. a 
Africa, Nubia, periodically occupied by Egypt since the third millenium, ruled Egypt c750-661, and — 


survived as an independent Egyptianized kingdom (Kush; capital Meroe) for 1,000 years. - 
The Iron Age Nok culture flourished c500 BC-200 AD on the Benue Plateau of Nigeria. i 


Americas. The Chavin culture controlled north Peru from 900-200 BC. Its ceremonial centers, 
featuring the jaguar god, survived long after. Chavin architecture, ceramics, and textiles influenced other 
Peruyian cultures. 

Mayan civilization began to develop in Central America in the 5th century BC. 


Great Empires Unite the Civilized World: 400 BC-400 AD 


Persia and Alexander, Cyrus, ruler of a small kingdom in Persia from 559 BC, united the Persians and Pe 
Medes within 10 years, conquered Asia Minor and Babylonia in another 10. His son Cambyses and a 
grandson Darius (ruled 522-486) added vast lands to the east and north as far as the Indus Valley and & 
Central Asia, as well as Egypt and Thrace. The whole empire was ruled by an international bureaucracy — 
and army, with Persians holding the chief positions. resources and styles of all the subject 
civilizations were exploited to create.a rich syncretic art. j 5 2 

The Hellenized kingdom of Macedon, which under Phillip 11 dominated Greece, passed to his ne 
Alexander in 336 BC. Within 13 years, Alexander conquered all the Persian dominions. Imbued by his — 
tutor Aristotle with Greek ideals, Alexander encouraged Greek colonization, and Greek-style cities were 
founded throughout the empire (e.g. Alexandria, Egypt). After his death in 323 BC, wars of succession — 
anes the empire into three parts — Macedon, Egypt (ruled by the Ptolemies), and the Seleucid 

ire. 

in the ensuing 300 years (the Hellenistic Era), a cosmopolitan Greek-oriented culture permeated the 
ancient world from W. Europe to the borders of India, absorbing native elites everywhere. 

Hellenistic philosophy stressed the private individual’s search for happiness. The Cynics followed | 
Diogenes (c372-287), who stressed satisfaction of animal needs and contempt for social convention. Zeno 
(c335-c263) and the Stoics exalted reason, identified it with virtue, and counseled an ascetic disregard for 
misfortune. The Epicureans tried to build lives of moderate pleasure without political or 
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Julius Caesar b, — 
Punic Wars end 
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Mayan civilization begins in Guatemala 


Nero's persecution 


involvement. Hellenistic arts imitated life realistically, especially in sculpture and literature (comedies of 
Menander, 342-292). 4 , 

The sciences thrived, especially at Alexandria, where the Ptolemies financed a great library and 
museum. Fields of study included mathematics (Euclid’s geometry, c300 BC; Menelaus’ non-Euclidean 
geometry, cl100 AD); astronomy (heliocentric theory of Aristarchus, 310-230 BC; Julian calendar 45 BC; 
Ptolemy’s Almagest, cl150 AD); geography (world map of Eratosthenes, 276-194 BC); hydraulics 
(Archimedes, 287-212 BC); medicine Galen, 130-200 AD), and chemistry. Inventors refined uses for 
siphons, valves, gears, springs, screws, levers, cams, and pulleys. A 

A restored Persian empire under the Parthians (N. Iranian tribesmen) controlled the eastern Hellenistic 
world 250 BC-229 AD. The Parthians and the succeeding Sassanian dynasty (229-651) fought with Rome 
periodically. The Sassanians revived Zoroastrianism as a state religion. and patronized a nationalistic 
artistic and scholarly renaissance.- . 


Rome. The city of Rome was founded, according to legend, by Romulus in 753 BC. Through military 
expansion and colonization, and by granting citizenship to conquered tribes, the city annexed all of Italy 
south of the Po in the 100-year period before 268 BC. The Latin and other Italic tribes were annexed first, 
followed by the Etruscans (a civilized people north of Rome) and the Greek colonies in the south. With a 
large standing army and reserve forces of several hundred thousand, Rome was able-to defeat Carthage in 
the 3 Punic Wars, 264-241, 218-201, 149-146 (despite the invasion of Italy by Hannibal, 218), thus 
gaining Sicily and territory in Spain and North Africa. CR a 

New provinces were added in the East, as Rome exploited local disputes to conquer Greece and Asia 
Minor in the 2d century BC, and Egypt in the first (after the defeat and suicide of Antony and Cleopatra, 
30 BC), All the Mediterranean civilized world up to the disputed Parthian border was now Roman, and 
remained so for 500 years. Less civilized regions were added to the Empire: Gaul (conquered by Julius 
Caesar, 56-49 BC), Britain (43 AD) and Dacia NE of the Danube (117 AD). 

The original aristocratic republican government, with democratic features added in the fifth and fourth 
centuries BC, deteriorated under the pressures of empire and class conflict (Gracchus brothers, social 
reformers, murdered 133, 121; slave revolts 135, 73). After a series of civil wars (Marius vs. Sulla 88-82, 
Caesar vs. Pompey 49-45, triumvirate vs. Caesar’s assassins 44-43, Antony vs. Octavian 32-30), the 
empire came under the rule of a deifted monarch (first emperor, Augustus, 27 BC-14 AD). Provincials 
(nearly all granted citizenship by Caracalla, 212 AD) came to dominate the army and civil service. 
Traditional Roman law, systematized and interpreted by independent jurists, and local self-rule in 
provincial cities were supplanted by a vast tax-collecting bureaucracy in the 3d and 4th centuries. The 
legal rights of women, children, and slaves were strengthened. : 

Roman innovations in civil engineering included water mills, windmills, and rotary mills, and the use 
of cement that hardened under water. Monumental architecture (baths, theaters, apartment houses) relied 
on the arch and the dome. The network of roads (some still standing) stretched 53,000 miles, passing 
through mountain tunnels as long as 3.5 miles. Aqueducts brought water to cities, underground sewers 
removed waste. = 

Roman art and literature were derivative of Greek models. Innovations were made in sculpture 
(naturalistic busts and equestrian statues), decorative wall painting (as at Pompeii), satire (Juvenal, 
60-127), history (Tacitus 56-120), prose romance (Petronius, d. 66 AD). Violence and torture dominated 
mass public amusements, which were supported by the state. 


India. The Gupta monarchs reunited N. India c320 AD. Their peaceful and prosperous reign saw a 
revival of Hindu religious thought and Brahmin power. The old Vedic traditions were combined with 
devotion to a plethora of indigenous deities (who were seen as manifestations of Vedic gods). Caste lines 
were reinforced, and Buddhism gradually disappeared. The art (often erotic), architecture, and literature 
of the period, patronized by the Gupta court, are considered to be among India’s finest achievements 
(Kalidasa, poet and dramatist, fl. c400). Mathematical innovations included the use of zero and decimal 
numbers. Invasions by White Huns from the NW destroyed the empire c550. 

Rich cultures also developed in S. India in this era. Emotional Tamil religious poetry aided the Hindu 
bly The Pallava kingdom controlled much of S. India c350-880, and helped spread Indian civilization 
to S.E. Asia. 


China, The Ch’in ruler Shih Huang Ti (ruled 221-210 BC), known as the First Emperor, centralized 
political authority in China, standardized the written language, laws, weights, measures, and coi 


coinage, and | 
conducted a census, but tried to destroy most philosophical texts. The Han dynasty (206 BC-220 AD) 


instituted the Mandarin bureaucracy, which lasted for 2,000 years. Local officials were selected by 
examination in the Confucian classics and trained at the imperial university and at provincial schools. 
The invention of paper facilitated this bureaucratic system. Agriculture was promoted, but the peasants 
bore most of the tax burden. Irrigation was improved; water clocks and sundials were used; astronomy 
and mathematics thrived; landscape painting was perfected. 

With the expansion south and west (to nearly the present borders of today’s China), trade was opened 
with India, S.E. Asia} and the Middle East, over sea and caravan routes. Indian missionaries brought 
Mahayana Buddhism to China by the first century AD, and spawned a variety of sects. Taoism was 
revived, and merged with popular superstitions. Taoist and Buddhist monasteries and convents multiplied 
in the turbulent centuries after the collapse of the Han dynasty. 


The One God Triumphs: 1-750 AD 


Christianity. Religions indigenous to particular Middle Eastern nations became international in the 
first 3 centuries of the Roman Empire. Roman citizens worshipped Isis of Egypt, Mithras of Persia, 
Demeter of Greece, and the great mother Cybele of Phrygia. Their cults centered on mysteries (secret 
ceremonies) and the promise of an afterlife, symbolized by the death and rebirth of the god. Judaism, 
which had begun as the national cult of Judea, also spread by emigration and conversion. It was the only 
ancient religion west of India to survive. 5 

Christians, who emerged as a distinct sect in the second half of the Ist century AD, revered Jesus, a 
Jewish preacher said to haye been killed by the Romans at the request of Jewish authorities in Jerusalem 
c30 AD. They considered him the Savior (Messiah, or Christ) who rose from the dead and could grant 
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History — One God; New Peoples i 
eternal life to the faithful, despite their.sinfulness. They believed he was an incamation of the one god 
worshipped by the Jews, and that*he would return soon to pass final judgment on the world. The 
| missionary activities of such early leaders as Paul of Tarsus spread the faith, at first mostly among Jews 
| or among quasi-Jews attracted by the Pauline rejection of such difficult Jewjsh laws as circumcision. 
Intermittent persecution, as in Rome under Nero in 64 AD, on grounds of suspected disloyalty, failed to 
disrupt the Christian communities. Each congregation, generally urban and of plebeian character, was 
tightly organized under a leader (bishop) elders (presbyters or priests), and assistants (deacons). Stories 
| about Jesus (the Gospels) and the early church (Acts) were written down in the late first and early 2d 
| centuries, and circulated along with letters of Paul. An authoritative canon of these writings was not fixed 
until the 4th century. L 





| A school for priests was established at Alexandria in the second century. Its teachers (Origen 
| ¢182-251) helped define Christian doctrine and promote the faith in Greek-style philosophical works. 
| Pagan Neopittonism was given Christian coloration in the works of Church Fathers such as Augustine 
(354-430). Christian hermits, often drawn from the lower classes, began to associate in monasteries, first 
_ in Egypt (St. Pachomius c290-345), then in other eastern lands, then in the West (St. Benedict’s rule, 
529). Popular devotion to saints, especially Mary, mother of Jesus, spread. 

Under Constantine (ruled 306-337), Christianity became in effect the established religion of the Empire. 
| Pagan temples were expropriated, state funds were used to build huge churches and support the 
hierarchy, and laws were adjusted in accordance with Christian notions. Pagan worship was banned by 
the end of the fourth century, and severe restrictions were placed on Judaism. ¢ 

The newly established church was rocked by doctrinal disputes, often exacerbated by regional rivalries 
| both within and outside the Empire. Chief heresies (as defined by church councils backed by imperial 
authority) were Arianism, which denied the divinity of Jesus; Donatism, which rejected the convergence 
of church and state and denied the validity of sacraments performed by sinful clergy; and the 
| Monophysite position denying the dual nature of Christ. 


Judaism. First century Judaism embraced several sects, including: the Sadducees, mostly drawn from 
| the Temple priesthood, who were culturally Hellenized; the Pharisees, who upheld the full range of 
_ traditional customs and practices as of equal weight to literal scriptural law, and elaborated synagogue 
| worship; and the Essenes, an ascetic, millenarian sect. Messianic fervor led to repeated, unsuccessful 
i peeions against Rome (66-70, 135). As a result, the Temple was destroyed, and the population 
decimated. : 3 

To avoid the dissolution of the faith, a program of codification of law was begun at the academy of 
Yavneh. The work continued for some 500 years in Palestine and Babylonia, ending in the final redaction 
of the Talmud (c600), a huge collection of legal and moral debates, rulings, liturgy, Biblical exegesis, and 
| legendary materials. ‘ 


Islam. The earliest Arab civilization emerged by the end of the 2d millenium BC in the watered 
highlands of Yemen. Seaborne and caravan trade in frankincense and myrrh connected the area with the 
Nile and Fertile Crescent. The Minaean, Sabean (Sheba), and Himyarite states successively held sway. By 
Mohammed’s time (7th century AD), the region was a province of Sassanian Persia. In the North, the 
Nabataean kingdom at Petra and the kingdom of Palmyra were first Aramaicized and then Romanized, 
_ and finally absorbed like neighboring Judea into the Roman Empire. Nomads shared the central region 
with a few trading towns and oases. Wars between tribes-and raids on settled communities were common, 
and were celebrated in a poetic tradition that by the 6th century helped establish a classic literary Arabic. 

In 611 Mohammed, a wealthy 40-year-old Arab of Mecca, had a revelation from Allah, the one true 
_ god, calling on him to repudiate pagan idolatry. Drawing on elements of Judaism and Christianity, and 
| eventually incorporating some Arab pagan traditions (such as reverence for the black stone at the kaaba 
'- shrine in Mecca), Mohammed’s teachings, recorded in the Koran, forged a new religion, Islam 
| (submission to Allah). Opposed by the leaders of Mecca, Mohammed made a hejira (migration) to 
Medina to the north in 622, the beginning of the Moslem lunar calendar. He and his followers defeated 
the Meccans in 624 in the first jihad (holy war), and by his death (632), nearly all the Arabian peninsula 
accepted his religious and secular leadership. * i 
| Under the first two caliphs (successors) Abu Bakr (632-34) and Oman (634-44), Moslem rule was 
‘confirmed over Arabia. Raiding parties into Byzantine and Persian border areas developed into 
| campaigns of conquest against the two empires, which had been weakened by wars and by disaffection 

among subject peoples (including Coptic and Syriac Christians opposed to the Byzantine orthodox 

church). Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, and Persia all fell to the inspired Arab armies. The Arabs at first 
" remained a distinct minority, using non-Moslems in the new administrative system, and tolerating 
Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians as self-governing “Peoples of the Book,” whose taxes supported the 
em| 










over the succession, and puritan reaction to the wealth and refinement that empire brought to 
the ruling strata, led to the growth of schismatic movements. The followers of Mohammed’s son-in-law 
Ali (assassinated 661) and his descendants became the founders of the more mystical Shi’ite sect, still the 
| largest non-orthodox Moslem sect. The Karijites, puritanical, militant, and egalitarian, persist as a minor 
_ sect to the present. ; 
Under the Ummayad caliphs (661-750), the boundaries of Islam were extended across N. Africa and 

~ into Spain. Arab armies in the West were stopped at Tours in 732 by the Frank Charles Martel. Asia 
_ Minor, the Indus Valley, and Transoxiana were conquered in the East. The vast majority of the subject 
_ population ually converted to Islam, encouraged by tax and career privileges. The Arab language 
he supplanted local tongues in the central and western areas, but Arab soldiers and rulers in the East 
- éventually became assimilated to the indigenous languages. i 


- New Peoples Enter History: 400-900 


_ Barbarian invasions. Germanic tribes infiltrated S and E from their Baltic homeland during the ist 
"millenium BC, reaching S. Germany by 100 BC and the Black Sea by 214 AD. Organized into large 
_ federated tribes under elected kings, most resisted Roman domination and raided the empire in time of 
_ civil war (Goths took Dacia 214, raided Thrace 251-269). German troops and commanders came to 
_ dominate the Roman armies by the end of the 4th century. Huns, invaders from Asia, entered Europe 

72, driving more Germans into the western empire. Emperor Valens allowed Visigoths to cross 
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the Danube 376. Huns under Attila (d. 453) raided Gaul, Italy, Balkans. The western empire, weakened 

by overtaxation and social stagnation, was overrun in the 5th century. Gaul was effectively lost 406-7, — 

Spain 409, Britain 410, Africa 429-39, Rome itself was sacked 410 by Visigoths under Alaric, 455 by 

nee The last western emperor, Romulus Augustulus, was deposed 476 by the Germanic chief 
loacer. 


Celts. Celtic cultures, which in pre-Roman times covered most of W. Europe, were confined almost — 
entirely to the British Isles after the Germanic invasions. St. Patrick completed the conversion of Ireland” 
(c457-92). A strong monastic tradition took hold. Irish monastic missionaries in Scotland, England, and 
the continent (Columba c521-597; Columban c543-615) helped restore Christianity after the Germanic 
invasions. The monasteries became renowned centers of classic and Christian learning, and presided over 
the recording of a Christianized Celtic mythology, elaborated by secular writers and bards. An intricate 
decorative si style developed, especially in book illumination (Lindisfarme Gospels, c700, Book of Kells, 
8th century, 


Successor states. The Visigoth Ces in Spain (from 419) and much of France (to 507) saw a 
continuation of much Roman administration, language, and law (Breviary of Alaric 506), until its 
destruction by the Moslems, 711. The Vandal kingdom in Africa, from 429, was conquered by the 
Byzantines, 533. Italy was ruled in succession by an Ostrogothic kingdom under Byzantine suzerainty 
489-554, direct Byzantine government, and the German Lombards (568-774). The latt latter divided the 

ula with the Byzantines and the papacy under the dynamic reformer Pope Gregory the Great 
tsooeos 604) and his successors. 

King Clovis (ruled 481-511) united the Franks on both sides of the Rhine, and after his conversion to 
orthodox Christianity, defeated the Arian Burgundians (after fel and Visigoths (507) with the support 
of the native clergy and the papacy. Under the Merovingian kings a feudal system emerged: power was 
fragmented among hierarchies of military landowners. Social stratification, which in late Roman times 
had acquired legal, hereditary sanction, was reinforced. The Carolingians (747-987) expanded os 
kingdom and restored central power. Charlemagne (ruled 768-814) conquered nearly all the Germanic 
lands, including Lombard ‘Italy, and was crowned Emperor by Pope Leo III in Rome in ow Aa 
centuries-long decline in commerce and the arts was reversed under Charlemagne’s patronage. Hell 
welcomed Jews to his kingdom, which became a center of Jewish learning (Rashi 1040-1105). He : 
sponsored the “Carolingian Renaissance” of learning under the Anglo-Latin scholar Alcuin Cpe 
who reformed church liturgy. 


Byzantine Empire. Under Diocletian (ruled 284-305) the empire had been divided into 2 parts. to 
facilitate administration and defense. Constantine founded Constantinople, 330, (at old Byzantium) as a 
fully Christian city. Commerce and taxation financed a sumptuous, orientalized court, a class of 
hereditary bureaucratic families, and magnificent urban construction (Hagia gen 532-37). The city's 
fortifications and naval innovations (Greek fire) repelled assaults by Goths, Huns, Slavs, Bulgars, Avars, 
Arabs, and Scandinavians. Greek repiaced Latin as the official language by c700. Byzantine art, a solemn, © 
sacral, and stylized variation of late classical styles (mosaics at S. Vitale, Ravenna, 526-48) was a starting 
point for medieval art in E. and W. Europe. : 

Justinian {ruled 527-65) reconquered parts of Spain, N. Africa, and Italy, codified Roman law (codex — 
Justinianus, 529, was medieval Europe's chief legal text). closed the Platonic Academy at Athens and 
ordered all pagans to convert. Lombards in Italy, Arabs in Africa retook most of his conquests. The 
Isaurian dynasty from Anatolia (from 717) and the Macedonian dynasty pads restored military and ~ 
commercial power. The Iconoclast controversy (726-843) over the permissibility of images, helped 
alienate the Eastern Church from the papacy. [ 


Arab Empire, Baghdad, founded 762. became the seat of the Abbasid Caliphate (oundea 750), 
Ummayads pret a to rule in Spain. A brilliant cosmopolitan civilization emerged, inaugurating an 
Arab-Moslem golden age. Arab lyric poetry revived; Greek. Syriac, Persian, and Sanskrit books were Sy 
translated into Arabic, often by Syriac Christians and Jews, whose theology and Talmudic law, — si 
respectively, influenced Islam, The arts and music flourished at the court of Harun al-Rashid (786-809), 
celebrated in The Arabian Nights. The sciences, medicine, and mathematics were pursued at Baghdad, ; 
Cordova, and Cairo (founded 969). Science and Aristotelian philosophy culminated in the systems of i 
Avicenna (980-1037), Averroes (1126-98), and Maimonides (1135-1204), a Jew; all influenced Tater 
Christian scholarship and theology. The Islamic ban on images encouraged a sinuous, geometric — a 
decorative tradition, applied to architecture and illumination. A gradual loss of Arab control in Persia — 
(from 874) led to the capture of Baghdad by Persians, 945, By the next century, Spain and N. Africa were ¢ 
ruled by Berbers, while Turks prevailed in Asia Minor and the Levant. The loss of political power by the 
ae! peach ia growth of non-orthodox trends, especially the mystical Sufi tradition (thedogianyy 


Africa, Immigrants from Saba in S. Arabia helped set up the Axum kingdom in Ethiopia in the 2a 
century (their language, Ge’ez, is preserved by the Ethiopian Church). in the 4th century, when the 
kingdom became Christianized, it defeated Kushite Meroe and expanded into Yemen. Axum was the” 
center of a vast ivory trade; it controlled the Red Sea coast until c1100. Arab conquest in Egypt cut 
Axum’s political and economic ties with Byzantium. 

The Iron Age entered W. Africa by the end of the ist millenium BC. Ghana, the first known 
sub-Saharan state, ruled in the upper Senegal-Niger region c400-1240, controlling the trade of gold from 
mines in the S to trans-Sahara caravan routes to the N. The Bantu peoples, probably of W. African 
origin, began to spread E and S perhaps 2000 years ago, displacing = Pygmies and Bushmen of central ca 
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Japan, The advanced Neolithic Yayoi period, when irrigation, rice farming, and iron and bronze 
casting techniques were introduced from China or Korea, persisted to c400 AD. The myriad Japanese 
states were then united by the Yamato clan, under an emperor who acted as the chief priest of the — 
animistic Shinto cult. Japanese political and military intervention in Korea by the 6th century 
a Chinese cultural invasion, bringing Buddhism, the Chinese language (which long remained a literary _ 
and governmental medium), Chinese ideographs and Buddhist styles in painting, sculpture, literature, and — 
architecture (7th c. Horyu-ji temple at Nara). The Taika Reforms, 646, tried to centralize Japan 
according to Chinese bureaucratic and Buddhist philosophical values, but failed to curb traditional : 
Japanese decentralization. A nativist reaction against the Buddhist Nara period (710-94) ushered i in as: : 
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‘Heian period (794-1185) centered at the new capital, Kyoto. Japanese elegance and simplicity modified 


Chinese styles in architecture, scroll painting, and literature; the writing system was also simplified. The 


courtly novel Tale of Genji (1010-20) testifies to the enhanced role of women. 


Southeast Asia. The historic peoples of southeast Asia began arriving some 2500 years ago from China 
and Tibet, displacing scattered aborigines. Their agriculture relied on rice and tubers (yams), which they 
may have introduced to Africa. Indian cultural influences were strongest; literacy and Hindu and 
Buddhist ideas followed the southern India-China trade route. From the southern tip of Indochina, the 
kingdom of Funan (Ist-7th centuries) traded as far west as Persia. It was absorbed by Chenla, itself 
J eee by the Khmer Empire (600-1300). The Khmers, under Hindu god-kings (Suryavarman II, 
1113-c1150), built the monumental Angkor Wat temple center. for the royal phallic cult. The Nam-Viet 
kingdom in Annam, dominated by China and Chinese culture for 1,000 years, emerged in the 10th 
century, growing at the expense of the Khmers, who also lost ground in the NW to the new, 
highly-organized Thai kingdom. On Sumatra, the Srivijaya Empire at Palembang controlled vital sea 
lanes (7th to 10th centuries). A Buddhist dynasty, the Sailehdras, ruled central Java (8th-9th centuries), 
building at Borobudur one of the largest stupas in the world. 


China. The short-lived Sui dynasty (581-618) ushered in a period of commercial, artistic, and scientific 
achievement in China, continuing under the T’ang dynasty (618-906). Such inventions as the magnetic 
compass, gunpowder, the abacus, and printing were introduced or perfected. Medical innovations 
included cataract surgery. The state, from the cosmopolitan capital, Ch’ang-an, supervised foreign trade 
-which exchanged Chinese silks, porcelains, and art works for spices, ivory, etc., over Central Asian 
caravan routes and sea routes reaching Africa. A golden age of poetry bequeathed tens of thousands of 
works to later generations (Tu Fu 712-70, Li Po 701-62). Landscape Breic flourished. Commercial and 
industrial expansion continued under the Northern Sung dynasty (960-1126), facilitated by paper money 
and credit notes. But commerce never achieved respectability; government monopolies expropriated 
successful merchants. The population, long stable at 50 million, doubled in 200 years with the 
introduction of early-ripening rice and the double harvest. In art, native Chinese styles were revived. 


Americas, An Indian empire stretched from the Valley of Mexico to Guatemala, 300-600, centering on 
the huge city Teotihuacan (founded 100 BC). To the S, in Guatemala, a high Mayan civilization 
developed, 150-900, around hundreds of rural ceremonial centers. The Mayans improved on Olmec 
writing and the calendar, and pursued astronomy and mathematics (using the idea of zero). In S. 
Skee a widespread pre-Inca culture grew from Tiahuanaco near Lake Titicaca (Gateway of the Sun, 
700). ; 


Christian Europe Regroups and Expands: 900-1300 


Scandinavians, Pagan Danish and Norse (Viking) adventurers, traders, and pirates raided the coasts of 
the British Isles (Dublin founded c831), France, and even the Mediterranean for over 200 years beginnin 
in the late 8th century. Inland settlement in the W was limited to Great Britain (King Canute, 994-1035, 
and Normandy, settled under Rollo, 911, as a fief of France. Other Vikings reached Iceland (874), 
Greenland (c986), and probably N. America (Leif Eriksson c1000). Norse traders (Varangians) developed 
Russian river commerce from the. 8th-11th centuries, and helped set up a state at Kiev in the late 9th 
century. Conversion to Christianity occurred during the 10th century, reaching Sweden 100 years later. 
Eleventh century Norman bands conquered S. Italy and Sicily. Duke William of Normandy conquered 
England, 1066, bringing continental feudalism and the French language, essential elements in later 
English civilization. ; 

East Europe. Slavs inhabited areas of E. Central Europe in prehistoric times, and reached most of their 
present limits by c850. The first Slavic states were in the Balkans (Slav-Turk Bulgarian Empire, 
680-1018) and Moravia (628). Missions of St. Cyril (whose Greek-based Cyrillic alphabet is still used by 


S. and E. Slavs) converted Moravia, 863. The Eastern Slavs, part-civilized under the overlordship of the’ 


Turkish-Jewish Khazar trading empire (7th-10th centuries), gravitated toward Constantinople by the 9th 
century. The Kievan state adopted Eastern Christianity under Prince Vladimir, 989. King Boleslay I 
(992-1025) began Poland's long history of eastern conquest. The Magyars (Hungarians) in Europe since 
896, accepted Latin Christianity, 1001. 


Germany. The German kingdom that emerged after the breakup of Charlemagne’s Empire remained a 
confederation of largely autonomous states. The Saxon Otto I, king from 936, established the Holy 
Roman Empire of Germany and Italy in alliance with Pope John XII, who crowned him emperor, 962; he 
defeated the Magyars, 955. Imperial power was greatest under the Hohenstaufens (1138-1254), despite 
the growing opposition of the papacy, which ruled central Italy, and-the Lombard League cities. 
Frederick If (1194-1250) improved administration, patronized the arts; after his death German influence 
was removed from Italy. 


Christian Spain. From its northern mountain redoubts, Christian rule slowly migrated south through 

the 11th century, when Moslem unity collapsed. After the capture of Toledo (1085), the kingdoms of 

Portugal, Castile, and Aragon undertook repeated crusades of reconquest, finally completed in 1492. 
Elements of Islamic civilization persisted in recaptured areas, influencing all W. Europe. 


_ Crusades, Pope Urban II called, 1095, for a crusade to restore Asia Minor to Byzantium and conquer 
the Holy Land from the Turks. Some 10 crusades (to 1291) succeeded’ only in founding 4 temporary 
Frankish states in the Levant, The 4th crusade sacked Constantinople, 1204. In Rhineland (1096), 
England (1290), France (1306), Jews were massacred or expelled, and wars were launched against 
Christian heretics (Albigensian crusade in France, 1229). Trade in eastern luxuries expanded, led by the 
_ Venetian naval empire. 
Economy. The agricultural base of European life benefitted from improvements in plow design c1000, 
_ and by draining of lowlands and clearing of forests, leading to a rural population increase. Towns grew in 
_N. Italy, Flanders, and N, Germany (Hanseatic League). Improvements in loom désign permitted factory 
textile production. Guilds dominated urban trades from the 12th century. Banking (centered in Italy, 
12th-15th century) facilitated long-distance trade. 


The Church. The split between the Eastern and Western churches was formalized in 1054. W. and 
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History — Christian Europe; Central Asia; Islam 
Central Europe was divided into 500 bishoprics under one united hierarchy, but conflicts between — 


secular and church authorities were frequent (German Investiture Controversy, 1075-1122). Clerical 
power was first strengthened through the international monastic reform begun at Cluny, 910. Popular — 


"religious enthusiasm often expressed itself in heretical movements (Waldensians from 1173), but was 


channelled by the Dominican (1215) and Franciscan (1223) friars into the religious mainstream. 


Arts. Romanesque architecture (1ith-12th centuries) expanded on late Roman models, using the 
rounded arch and massed stone to support enlarged. basilicas. Painting and sculpture followed — 
Byzantine models. The literature of chivalry was exemplified by the epic (Chanson de Roland, c1100) — 
and by courtly love poems of the troubadours of Provence and minnesingers of Germany. Gothic 
architecture emerged in France (choir of St. Denis, c1040) and spread as French cultural influence © 
predominated in Europe. Rib vaulting and pointed arches were used to combine soaring heights with — 
delicacy, and: freed “walls for display of stained glass. Exteriors were covered with painted relief 
sculpture and elaborate architectural detail. - 5 


Learning. Law, medicine, and philosophy were advanced at independent universities (Bologna, late — 
lith century), originally corporations of students and masters. Twelfth century translations of Greek — 
classics, especially Aristotle, encouraged an analytic approach. Scholastic philosophy, from Anselm — 
(1033-1109) to Aquinas (1225-74) attempted to reconcile reason and revelation. 


Apogee of Central Asian Power; Islam Grows: 1250-1500 ; 

Turks. Turkic peoples, of Central Asian ancestry, were a military threat to the Byzantine and Persian” ; 
Empires from the 6th century. After several waves of invasions, during which most of the Turks adopted — 
Islam, the Seljuk Turks took Baghdad, 1055. They ruled Persia, Iraq, and, after 1071, Asia Minor, where — 
massive numbers of Turks settled. The empire was divided in the 12th century into smaller states ruled by — 
Seljuks, Kurds (Saladin c1137-93), and Mamelukes (a military caste of former Turk, Kurd, and q 
Circassian slaves), which governed Egypt and the Middle East until the Ottoman era (c1290-1922). q 

Osman I (ruled c1290-1326) and succeeding sultans united Anatolian Turkish warriors in a militaristic © 
state that waged holy war against Byzantium and Balkan Christians. Most of the Balkans had been — 
subdued, and Anatolia united, when Constantinople fell, 1453. By the mid-16th century, Hungary, the” 
Middle Bast, and North Africa had been conquered, The Turkish advance was stopped at Vienna, 1529, ~ 
and at the naval battle of Lepanto; 1571, by Spain, Venice, and the papacy. § 

The Ottoman state was governed in accordance with orthodox Moslem law. Greek, Armenian, and 
Jewish communities were segregated, and ruled by religious leaders responsible for taxation; they 
dominated trade. State offices and most army ranks were filled by slaves through a system of child © 
conscription among Christians. ; ] 


India. Mahmud of Ghazni (971-1030) led repeated Turkish raids into N. India. Turkish power was — 
consolidated in 1206 with the start of the Sultanate at Delhi. Centralization of state power under the — 
early Dethi sultans went far beyond traditional Indian practice. Moslem mie of most.of the subcontinent 
lasted until the British conquest some 600 years later. 


é 
Mongols, Genghis Khan (c1162-1227) first united the feuding Mongol tribes, and built their armies a 
into an effective offensive force around a core of highly mobile cavalry. He and his immediate successors — 
created the largest land empire in history; by 1279 it stretched from the east coast of Asia to the Danube, — 
from the Siberian steppes to the Arabian Sea. East-West trade and contacts were facilitated (Marco Polo — 
c1254-1324). The western Mongols were Iislamized by 1295; successor states soon lost their Mongol — 
character by assimilation. They were briefly reunited under the Turk Tamerlane (1336-1405). ; 


Kublai Khan ruled China from his new capital Peking (founded 1264). Naval campaigns against Japan — 
(1274, 1281) and Java (1293) were defeated, the latter by the Hindu-Buddhist maritime kingdom of © 
Majapahit. The Yuan dynasty made use of Mongols and other foreigners (including Europeans) in official — 
posts, and tolerated the return of Nestorian Christianity (suppressed 841-45) and the spread of Islam in — 
the South and West. A native reaction expelled'the Mongols, 1367-68. 3 


Russia, The Kievan state in Russia, weakened. by the decline of Byzantium and the rise of the Catholic P, 
Polish-Lithuanian state, was overrun by the Mongois, 1238-40, Only the northera trading republic of 
Novgorod remained independent. The grand dukes of Moscow emerged as leaders of a coalition of — 

rinces that eventually defeated the Mongols, by 1481. With the fall of Constantinople, the Tsars — 
(Caesars) at Moscow (from Ivan III, ruled 1462-1505) set up an independent Russian Orthodox Church. — 
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Commerce failed to revive. The isolated Russian state remained agrarian, with the peasant class falling 
into serfdom. : Tee 


Persia. A revival of Persian literature, using the Arab alphabet and literary forms, began in the 10th — 
century (epic of Firdausi, 935-1020). An art revival, influenced by Chinese styles; began in the 12th. — 
Persian cultural arid political forms, and often the Persian language, were used for centuries by ish | 
and Mongol elites from the Balkans to India. Persian mystics from Rumi (1207-73) to Jami (1414-92) — 
promoted Sufism in their poetry. : 4 


Africa. Two Berber dynasties, imbued with Islamic militance, emerged from the Sahara to carve out ~ 
empires from the Sahel to central Spain — the Aimorayids, c1050-1140, and the fanatical A _ 
21125-1269. The Ghanaian empire was replaced in the upper Niger by Mali, c1230-c1340, whose Moslem a 
rulers imported Egyptians to help make Timbuktu a center of commerce {in gold, leather, slaves) and — 
learning. The Songhay empire (to 1590) replaced Mali. To the S, forest kingdoms produced refined art ~ 
works fife terra cotta, Benin bronzes). Other Moslem states in Nigeria (Hausas) and Chad originated in — 
the 11th century, and continued in some form until the 19th century European conquest. Less developed 
Bantu kingdoms existed across central Africa. i 

Some 40 Moslem Arab-Persian trading colonies and city-states were established all along the E. — 
African coast from the 10th century (Kilwa, Mogadishu). The interchange with Bantu peoples produced — 
the Swahili language and culture. Gold, palm oil, and slaves were brought from the interior, stimulating 
the growth of the Monamatapa kingdom of the Zambezi (15th century). The Christian Ethiopian empire — 
(from 13th century) continued the traditions of Axum. 4 


Southeast Asia. Islam was introduced into Malaya and the Indonesian islands by Arab, Persian, and 
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History — European Art and Statecraft 


dian traders, Coastal Moslem cities and states (starting before 1300), enriched by trade, soon 
‘Nominated the interior. Chief among these was the Malacca state, on the Malay peninsula, c1400-1511. 


Arts and Statecraft Thrive in Europe: 1350-1600 


Htalian Renaissance & humanism. Distinctive Italian achievements in the arts in the late Middle Ages 
\Dante, 1265-1321, Giotto, 1276-1337) led to the vigorous new styles of the Renaissance (14th-16th 
)enturies). Patronized by the rulers of the quarreling petty states of Italy (Medicis in Florence and the 
yapacy, c1400-1737), the plastic arts perfected realistic techniques, including perspective (Masaccio, 
/401-28, Leonardo 1452-1519). Classical motifs were used in architecture and increased talent and 
ixpense were put into secular buildings. The Florentine dialect was refined as a national literary language 








'Petrarch, 1304-74). Greek refugees from the E strengthened the respect of humanist scholars for the | 


Mlassic sources (Bruni 1370-1444). Soon an international movement aided by the spread of printing 

utenberg c1400-1468), humanism was optimistic about the power of human reason (Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, 1466-1536, Thomas More’s Ufopia, 1516) and valued individual effort in the arts and in 
iolitics (Machiavelli, 1469-1527). ; 


France, The French monarchy, strengthened in its repeated struggles with powerful nobles (Burgundy, 
“landers, Aquitaine) by alliances with the growing commercial towns, consolidated bureaucratic control 

nder Philip IV (ruled 1285-1314) and extended French influence into Germany and Italy (popes at 

vignon, France, 1309-1417). The Hundred Years War, 1338-1453, ended English dynastic claims in 
France (battles of Crécy, 1346, Poitiers, 1356; Joan of Arc executed, 1431). A French Renaissance, dating 
rom royal invasions of Italy, 1494, 1499, was encouraged at the court of Francis I (ruled 1515-47), who 
ee metttagina and law. French vernacular literature consciously asserted its independence (La 
ci fj . 


England. The evolution of England’s unique political institutions began with the Magna Carta, 1215, 
»y which King John guaranteed the privileges of nobles and church against the monarchy and assured 
Hury trial. After the Wars of the Roses (1455-85), the Tudor dynasty reasserted royal prerogatives (Henry 
VIII, ruled 1509-47), but the trend toward independent departments and ministerial government also 
pontinued. English trade (wool exports from c1340) was protected by the nation’s growing maritime 
power (Spanish Armada destroyed, 1588). 

| English replaced French and Latin in the late 14th century in law and literature (Chaucer, 1340-1400) 
and English translation of the Bible began (Wycliffe, 1380s). Elizabeth I (ruled 1558-1603) presided over 
A confident flowering of poetry (Spenser, 1552-99), drama (Shakespeare, 1564-1616), and music. 


| German Empire, From among a welter of minor feudal states, church lands, and independent cities, the 
Hapsburgs assembled a far-flung territorial domain, based in Austria from 1276. The family held the title 


nal Roman Emperor from 1452 to the Empire’s dissolution in 1806, but failed to centralize its domains, ~ 


leaving Germany disunited for centuries. Resistance to Turkish expansion brought Hungary under 
(Austrian control from the 16th century. The Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Burgundy were added in 
‘477, curbing French expansion. 
The Flemish painting tradition of naturalism, technical proficiency, and bourgeois subject matter began 
in the 15th century (Jan Van Eyck, 1366-1440), the earliest northern manifestation of the Renaissance. 
urer (1471-1528) typified the merging of late Gothic and Italian trends in 16th century German art. 
imposing civic architecture flourished in the prosperous commercial cities. 


| Spain. Despite the unification of Castile and Aragon in 1479, the 2 countries retained separate 
ats and the nobility, especially in Aragon and Catalonia, retained many privileges. Spanish 
in Italy (Naples, Sicily) and the Netherlands entangled the country in European*wars through the 
- cee century, while explorers, traders, and conquerors built up a Spanish empire in the Americas and 
the Philippines. ¥ : 
From the late 15th century, a golden age of literature and art produced works of social satire (plays of 
‘Lope de Vega, 1562-1635; Cervantes, 1547-1616), as well as spiritual intensity (El Greco, 1541-1614; 
Velazquez, 1599-1660). 


_ Black Death. The bubonic plague reached Europe from the E in 1348, killing as much as half the 
population by 1350. Labor scarcity forced a rise in wages and brought greater freedom to the peasantry, 
making possible peasant uprisings (Jacqueric in France, 1358, Wat Tyler's rebellion in England, 1381). In 
ciompi revolt, 1378, Florentine wage earners demanded a say in economic and political power. 


Explorations, Organized European maritime exploration began, seeking to evade the Venice-Ottoman 
monopoly of eastern trade and to promote Christianity. Expeditions from Portugal beginning 1418 
explored the west coast of Africa, until Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 1497 and 
|teached India. A Portuguese trading empire was consolidated by the seizure of Goa, 1510, and Malacca, 
11551. Japan was reached in 1542. Spanish voyages (Columbus, 1492-1504) uncovered a new world, which 
Spain hastened to subdue. Navigation schools in Spain and Portugal, the development of large sailing 
ships (carracks), and the invention of the rifle, c1475, aided European penetration. 


_ Mughals and Safavids. East of the Ottoman empire, two Moslem dynasties ruled unchallenged in the 
6th and 17th centuries. The Mughal empire in India, founded by Persianized Turkish invaders from the 
YW under Babur, dates from their 1526 conquest of Delhi. The dynasty ruled most of India for over 200 
years, surviving nominally until 1857. Akbar (ruled 1556-1605) consolidated administration at his 
prious court, where Urdu (Persian-influenced Hindi) developed. Trade relations with Europe increased. 
Under Shah Jahan (1629-58), a secularized art fusing Hindu and Moslem elements flourished in miniature 
painting and architecture (Taj Mahal). Sikhism, founded c1519, combined elements of both faiths. 
Rippresion of Hindus and Shi’ite Moslems in S India in the late 17th century weakened the empire. 


ta ical devotion to the Shi’ité sect characterized the Safavids of Persia, 1502-1736, and led to - 


hostilities with the Sunni Ottomans for over a c¢ntury. The prosperity and strength of the empire are 
‘evidenced by the mosques at its capital, Isfahan. The dynasty enhanced Iranian national consciousness. 


ReChina. The Ming emperors, 1368-1644, the last native dynasty in China, wielded unprecedented 
Personal power, while the Confucian bureaucracy began to suffer from inertia. European trade (Portugese 
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History — Arts and Statecraft; European Expansion 





monopoly through Macao from 1557) was strictly controlled. Jesuit scholars and scientists (Matteo Ricci 
1552-1610) introduced some Western science; their writings familiarized the West with China. Chinese 
technological inventiveness declined from this era, but the arts thrived, especially painting and ceramics. 


Japan, After the decline of the first hereditary shogunate (chief generalship) at Kamakura (1185-1333), 
fragmentation of power accelerated, as did the consequent social mobility. Under Kamakura and the 
Ashikaga shogunate, 1338-1573, the daimyos (lords) and samurai (warriors) grew more powerful and 
promoted a martial ideology. Japanese pirates and traders plied the China coast. Popular Bu 
movements included the nationalist Nichiren sect (from c1250) and Zen (brought from China, 1191), 
Sen ee meditation and a disciplined esthetic (tea ceremony, landscape gardening, judo, Ni 
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Reformed Europe Expands Overseas: 1500-1700 2 


Reformation begun. Theological debate and protests against real and perceived clerical co 
existed in the medieval Christian world, expressed by such dissenters as Wycliffe (¢1320-84) and 
followers, the Lollards, in England, and Huss (burned as a heretic, 1415) in Bohemia. ; 
Luther (1483-1546) preached that only faith could lead to salvation, without the mediation of clergy or 
good works. He attacked the authority of the Pope, rejected priestly celibacy, and d 
individual study of the Bible (which he translated, cl525). His 95 Theses (1517) led to his 
excommunication (1520). Calvin (1509-64) said God’s elect were predestined for salvation; good 
and success were signs of election. Calvin in Geneva and Knox (1505-72) in Scotland erected theocratic 
States. 7 
-Henry VIII asserted English national authority and secular power by breaking away from the Catholic. 
church, 1534. Monastic property was confiscated, and some Protestant doctrines given official sanction. — 


Religious wars. A century and a half of religious wars began with a South German nt uprising, 
1524, repressed with Luther’s support. Radical sects—democratic, pacifist, milennarian: 
(Anabaptists ruled Muenster, 1534-35), and were suppressed violently. Civil war in France from 1562 
between Huguenots (Protestant nobles and merchants) and Catholics ended with the 1598 Edict 
Nantes tolerating Protestants (revoked 1685). Hapsburg attempts to restore Catholicism in 
were resisted in 25 years of fighting; the 1555 Peace of Augsburg tee of religious independence to 
local princes and cities was confirmed only after the Thirty Years War, 1618-48, when much of Germany 
was devastated by local and foreign armies (Sweden, France). ; 4 

A Catholic Reformation, or counter-reformation, met the Protestant challenge, clearly ret: 
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official theology at the Council of Trent, 1545-63. The Jesuit order, founded 1534 by Loyola (1 

helped reconvert large areas of Poland, Hungary, and S. Germany and sent missionaries to 

World, India, and China, while the Inquisition helped suppress heresy in Catholic countries. A revival of 
iety appeared in the devotional literature (Theresa of Avila, 1515-82) and the grandiose Baroque art 

fBernint 1598-1680) of Roman Catholic countries. a 


Scientific Revolution. The late nominalist thinkers (Ockham, c1300-49) of Paris and Oxford challenged 
Aristotelian orthodoxy, allowing for a freer scientific approach. But metaphysical values, such as the 
Neoplatonic faith in an orderly, mathematical cosmos, still motivated and directed subsequent in 
Copernicus (1473-1543) promoted the heliocentric theory, which was confirmed when Kepler (1571- 
discovered the mathematical laws describing the orbits of the planets. The Christian-Aristotelian 
that heavens and earth were fundamentally different collapsed when Galileo (1564-1642) discovers 
moving sunspots, irregular moon topography, and moons around Jupiter. He and Newton (1642-1 
developed a mechanics that unified cosmic and earthly phenomena. To meet the needs of the new ph 
Newton and Leibnitz (1646-1716) invented calculus, Descartes (1596-1650) invented analytic geometry. 

An explosion of observational science included the discovery of blood circulation (Harvey, 1578-1657) 
and microscopic life (Leeuwenhoek, 1632-1723), and advances in anatomy (Vesalius, 1514-64, di ; 
corpses) and chemistry (Boyle, 1627-91). Scientific research institutes were founded: Florence, 1657, 
London (Royal Society), 1660, Paris, 1666. Inventions proliferated (Savery's steam engine, 1696). a 

Arts, Mannerist trends of the high Renaissance (Michelangelo, 1475-1564) exploited virtuosity, grace, 
novelty, and exotic subjects and poses. The notion of artistic genius was promoted, in contrast to 
anonymous medieval artisan. Private connoisseurs entered the art market. These trends were elal : 
in the 17th century Baroque era, on a grander scale. Dynamic movement in painting and sculpture 
emphasized by sharp lighting effects, use of rich materials (colored marble; gilt), realistic details. 1 
facades, broken lines, rich, deep-cut detail, and ceiling decoration characterized Baroque archi e 
especially in Germany. Monarchs, princes, and prelates, usually Catholic, used tase art to . 
and embellish théir authority, as in royal portraits by Velazquez (1599-1660) and Van Dyck (1599-1641). 

National styles emerged. In France, a taste for rectilinear order and serenity (Poussin, 1594-1 Dy 
linked to the new rational philosophy, was expressed in classical forms. The influence of classical 
in French literature (tragedies of Racine, 1639-99) gave rise to the “battle of the Ancients and Mod: ; 
New forms included the essay (Montaigne, 1533-92) and novel (Princesse de Cleves, La Fayette, 1678). _ 

Dutch painting of the 17th century was unique in its wide social distribution. The Flemish tradition of 
undemonstrative realism reached its peak in Rembrandt (1606-69) and Vermeer (1632-75). 


Economy, European economic expansion was stimulated by the new trade with the East, New We 
gold and silver, and a doubling of population (50 min. in 1450, 100 min. in 1600), New business 
financial techniques were developed and refined, such as joint-stock ape aces insurance, and letters 
credit and exchange. The Bank of Amsterdam, 1609, and the Bank of England, 1694, broke the old 
monopoly of private banking families. The rise of a business mentality was typified by the spread of 
towers in cities in the 14th century. By the mid-15th century, portable clocks were a ble; the 
watch was invented in 1502. ; 

By 1650, most governments had adopted the mercantile system, in which they sought to ; 
metallic wealth by protecting their merchants’ foreign and colonial trade monopolies. The rise in } 
and the new coin-based economy undermined the craft guild and feudal manorial systems. Expan: 
industries, such as clothweaving and mining, benefitted from technical advances. Coal 
disappearing wood as the chief fuel; it was used to fuel new 16th century blast furnaces making cast iron. 
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New World, The Aztecs united much of the Pea ae area in a militarist empire by 1519, 
from their capital, Tenochtitlan (pop. 300,000), which was the center of a cult requiring enormous levels 
of ritual human sacrifice. Most of the civilized areas of S. America were ruled by the centralized Inca 
Empire (1476-1534), stretching 2,000 miles from Ecuador to N.W. Argentina. Lavish and sophisticated 
| traditions in pottery, weaving, sculpture, and architecture were maintained in both regions. 

These empires, beset by revolts, fell in 2 short campaigns to gold-seeking Spanish forces based in the 
Antilles and Panama. Cortes took Mexico, 1519-21; Pizarro Peru, 1531-35. From these centers; land and 
Sea expeditions claimed most of N. and S. America for Spain. The Indian high cultures did not survive 
the impact of Christian missionaries and the new upper class of whites and mestizos. In turn, New World 
Silver, and such Indian products as potatoes, tobacco, com, peanuts, chocolate, and rubber exercised a 

jor economic influence on Europe. While the Spanish administration intermittently concerned itself 
the welfare of Indians, the population remained impoverished.at most levels, despite the growth of a 
| istinct South American civilization. European diseases reduced the native population. 

Brazil, which the Portuguese discovered in 1500 and settled after 1530, and the Caribbean colonies of 
several European nations developed a plantation economy where sugar cane, tobacco, cotton, coffee, rice, 
indigo, and lumber were grown commercially by slaves. From the early 16th to the late 19th centuries, 
some 10 million Africans were transported to slavery in the New World. 


Netherlands, The urban, Calvinist northern provinces of the Netherlands rebelled against Hapsburg 
Spain, 1568, and founded an oligarchic mercantile republic. Their strategic control of the Baltic grain 
Market enabled them to exploit Mediterranean food shortages. Religious refugees — French and Belgian 
Protestants, Iberian Jews — added to the cosmopolitan commercial talent pool. After Spain absorbed 
Portugal in 1580, the Dutch seized Portuguese possessions and created a vast, though generally 
‘short-lived commercial empire in Brazil, the Antilles, Africa, India, Ceylon, Malacca, Indonesia, and 
Taiwan, and challenged or supplanted Portuguese traders in China and Japan. 


England. Anglicanism became firmly established under Elizabeth I after a brief Catholic interlude 
under ‘Bloody »” 1553-58. But lst: and political conflicts led to a rebellion by Parliament, 
1642. Roundheads Puritans) defeated Cavaliers (Royalists); Charles I was beheaded, 1649. The new 
Commonwealth was ruled as a military dictatorship by Cromwell, who also brutally crushed an Irish 
tebellion, 1649-51. Conflicts within the Puritan camp (democratic Levelers defeated 1649) aided the 
Stuart restoration, 1660, but Parliament was permanently strengthened and the ul “Glorious 
Revolution”, 1688, advanced political and religious liberties (writings of Locke, 1632-1704). British 
privateers (Drake, 1540-96) ar are Spanish control of the New World, and penetrated Asian trade 
Toutes taken, 1639). N. 
“outlet for teligious dissenters. 


__ France. Emerging from the religious civil wars in 1628, France regained military and commercial great 
Power status under the ministries of Richelieu (1624-42), Mazarin Geeps and Colbert (1662-83). 

indet Louis XIV (ruled 1643-1715) royal absolutism triumphed over nobles and local parlements (defeat 
of ae “neti Permanent colonies were founded in Canada-{1608), the Caribbean (1626), and 


Sweden. Sweden seceded from the Scandinavian Union in 1523. The thinly-populated agrarian state 

oh copper, iron, and timber exports) was united by the Vasa kings, whose conquests by the mid-17th 

ae wed Sweden the dominant Baltic power. The empire collapsed in the Great Northern War 
; 


Poland. After the union with Lithuania in 1447, Poland ruled vast territories from the Baltic to the 
Be Sea, resisting German and Turkish incursions. Catholic nobles failed to gain the loyalty of the 
Orthodox Christian peasantry in the East; commerce and trades were practiced by German and Jewish 
SGramigrants The bloody 16 1648-49 cossack uprising began the kingdom's dismemberment. 


China. A new dynasty, the Manchus, invaded from the NE and seized power in 1644, and expanded 
_ Chinese control to its greatest extent in Central and Southeast Asia. Trade and diplomatic contact with 
"Europe grew, carefully controlled by China. New crops (sweet potato, maize, peanut) allowed an 
‘economic and population growth (300 million pop. in 1800). Traditional arts and literature were pursued 

_ with increased sophistication (Dream of the Red Chamber, novel, mid-18th century). 


__ Japan. Tokugawa Ieyasu, shogun from 1603, finally unified and. pacified feudal Japan. Hereditary 

daimyos and samurai monopolized government office and the professions. An urban merchant class grew, 
spread, and a cultural renaissance occurred (haiku of Basho, 1644-94). Fear of European 

domination led to persecution of Christian converts from 1597, and stringent isolation from outside 


z from 1640. 





Philosophy, Industry, and Revolution: 1700-1800 


: Science and Reason. Faith in human reason and science as the source of truth and a means to imp rove 
the physical and social environment, espoused since the Renaissance (Francis Bacon, 1561- 1626), was 
istered by scientific discoveries in spite of theological opposition (Galileo’s forced retraction, 1633). 
artes. applied the logical method of mathematics to discover “self-evident” scientific and 
ical truths, while Newton emphasized induction from experimental observation. 
challenge of reason to traditional religious and political values and institutions began with Spinoza 

(1632-77), who interpreted the Bible historically and called for political and intellectual freedom. 

__ French losophes assumed leadership of the “Enlightenment” in the 18th century. Montesquieu 
(1689-1755) used sed British history to support his notions of limited government. Voltaire’s (1694-1778) 
liaries and id novels of exotic travel Cra the intellectual trends toward secular ethics and relativism. 

seau's (1712-1778) radical concepts of the social contract and of the inherent goodness of the 

mm man gave impetus to anti-monarchical republicanism. The Encyclopedia, 1751-72, edited by 

‘Di and d'Alembert, designed as a monument to reason, was largely devoted to — technology. 

eee ek ot paiitcal aed us liberty were connected with empiricist —— = 
~ followers of Locke. But the extreme empiricism of Hume (1711-7 keley 
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i class), which proclaimed itself the National Constituent Assembly June 17 and took the “Tennis Court | 


- war in April (joined by Britain the next year). Louis XVI was beheaded Jan. 21, 1793, Queen Marie! 
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(1685-1753) posed limits to the identification of reason with absolute truth, as did the evolutionary 
approach to law and politics of Burke (1729-97) and the utilitarianism of Bentham (1748-1832), Adam 
Smith (1723-90) and other physiocrats called for a rationalization of economic activity by removing 
artificial barriers to a supposedly natural free exchange of goods. 

Despite the political disunity and backwardness of most of Germany, German writers participated in 
the new philosophical trends popularized by Wolff (1679-1754). Kant’s (1724-1804) idealism, unifying an 
empirical epistemology with a priori moral and logical concepts, directed German thought away from 
skepticism. Italian contributions included work on electricity by Galvani (1737-98) and Volta 
(1745-1827), the pioneer historiography of Vico (1668-1744), and writings on penal reform by Beccaria 
(1738-94). The American Franklin (1706-90) was celebrated in Europe for his varied achievements. | 

The growth of the press (Spectator, 1711-14) and the wide distribution of realistic but sentimental — 
novels attested to the increase of a large bourgeois public. | 


] 


Arts. Rococo art, characterized by extravagant decorative effects, asymmetries copied from organic 
models, and artificial pastoral subjects, was favored by the continental aristocracy for most of the century | 
(Watteau, 1684-1721), and had musical analogies in the ornamentalized polyphony of late Baroque. The | 
Neoclassical art after 1750, associated with the new scientific archeology, was more streamlined, and | 
infused with the supposed moral and geometric rectitude of the Roman Republic (David, 1748-1825). In, 
England, town planning on a grand scale began (Edinburgh, 1767). a 


Industrial Revolution in England. Agricultural improvements, such as the sowing drill (1701) and} 
livestock breeding, were implemented on the large fields provided by enclosure of common lands by 
private owners. Profits from agriculture and from colonial and foreign trade (1800 volume, £ 54 million) | 
were channelled through hundreds of banks and the Stock Exchange (founded 1773) into new industrial | 
processes, t 

The Newcomen steam pump. (1712) aided coal mining. Coal fueled the new efficient steam engines | 
patented by Watt in 1769, and coke-smelting produced cheap, sturdy iron for machinery by the 1730s. | 
The flying shuttle (1733) and spinning jenny (1764) were used in the large new cotton textile factories, , 
where women and children were much of the work force. Goods were transported cheaply over candid 
(2,000 miles built 1760-1800). = 


American Revolution. The British colonies in N. America attracted a mass immigration of religious ) 
dissenters and poor people throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, coming from all parts of the British | 
Isles, Germany, the Netherlands, and other countries, The population reached 3 million whites and 
blacks by the 1770s. The small native population was decimated by European diseases and wars with and > 
between the various colonies. British attempts to control colonial trade, and to tax the colonists to j 
for the costs of colonial administration and defense clashed with traditions of local self government, 

eventually provoked the colonies to rebellion. (See American Revolution in Index.) ! 


Central and East Europe. The monarchs of the three states that dominated eastern Europe — Austria, | 
Prussia, and Russia — accepted the advice and legitimation of philosophes in creating more modern, 
centralized institutions in their kingdoms, enlarged by the division of Poland (1772-95). i 

Under Frederick If (ruled 1740-86) Prussia, -with its efficient modern army, doubled in size. State 
monopolies and tariff protection fostered industry, and some legal reforms were introduced, Austria’s 
heterogeneous realms were legally unified under Maria Theresa (ruled 1740-80) and Joseph I (1780-90), 
Reforms in education, law, and religion were enacted, and the Austrian serfs were freed (1781). With its) 
defeat in the Seven Years’ War in 1763, Austria lost Silesia and ceased its active role in Germany, but was! 
compensated by expansion to the E and S (Hungary, Slavonia, 1699, Galicia, 1772). : | 

Russia, whose borders continued to expand in all directions, adopted some Western bureaucratic and 
economic policies under Peter I (ruled 1682-1725) and Catherine II (ruled 1762-96). Trade and cultural 
contacts with the West multiplied from the new Baltic Sea capital, St. Petersburg (founded 1703), | 


French Revolution, The growing French middle class lacked political power, and resented aristocratic) | 
tax privileges, especially in light of liberal political ideals popularized by the American Revolution. | 
Peasants lacked adequate land and were burdened with feudal obligations to nobles. Wars with Britain’| 
drained the treasury, finally forcing the king to call the Estates-General in 1789 (first time since 1614), in) 
an atmosphere of food riots (poor crop in 1788). . oot 

Aristocratic resistance to absolutism was soon overshadowed by the reformist Third Estate (middle) 



































oath” on June 20 to secure a constitution. The storming of the Bastille July 14 by Parisian artisans was | 
followed by looting and seizure of aristocratic property throughout France. Assembly reforms included’ 
abolition of class and regional privileges, a Declaration of Rights, suffrage by taxpayers (75% of males), 
and the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. providing for election and loyalty oaths for priests. A republic’ 
was declared Sept. 22, 1792, in spite of royalist pressure from Austria and Prussia, which had declared’ 


Antoinette was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. } 

Royalist uprisings in La Vendee and the S and military reverses led to a reign of terror in which tens of 
thousands of opponents of the Revolution and criminals were executed. Radical reforms in the) 
Convention period (Sept. 1793-Oct. 1795) included the abolition of colonial slavery, economic measures’ 
to aid the poor, support of public education, and a short-lived de-Christianization. (Rul 

Division among radicals (execution of Hebert, March 1794, Danton, April, and Robespierre, July) | 
aided the ascendance of a moderate Directory, which consolidated military victories. Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1769-1821), a popular young general, exploited political divisions and participated in a coup Nov. 9, 
1799, making himself first consul (dictator). i 


India. Sikh and Hindu rebels (Rajputs, Marathas) and Afghans destroyed the power of the Mughals 
during the 18th century. After France’s defeat in the Seven Years War, 1763, Britain was the chief 
European trade power in India. Its control of inland Bengal and Bihar was recognized by the Mughal’ 
shah in 1765, who granted the British East India Co, (under Clive, 1727-74) the right to collect land’ 
revenue there, Despite objections from Parliament (1784 India. Act) the company’s involvement in local 
wars and politics led to repeated acquisitions of new territory. The company exported Indian textiles, 
sugar, and indigo, “ ‘ 
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[1800 ; Change Gathers Steam: 1800-1840 
French ideals and asad eeeite spread, inns by the ideals as the French Revolution, and supported 
the expandin armies, new ican regimes near France: the Batavian Republic in 


Dix b. 


republi 
Netherlands 1795-1800), the Helvetic Republic in Suit in Switzertand i (1798-1803), the Cisalpine Republic in in 
Italy (1797-1805), the Ligurian Republic in Genoa (1797-1805), and the Parthenopean Republic in 
Italy (1799). A Roman Republic existed briefly in 1798 after Pope Pius VI was arrested by : 
troops. In Italy and Germany, new nationalist sentiments were stimulated both in imitation of and 
reaction to France (anti-French and anti-Jacobin peasant uprisings in Italy, 1796-9). 

From 1804, when Napoleon declared himself emperor; to 1812, a succession of military “asl 
(Austerlitz, ee Jena, 1806) extended his control over most of Europe, through puppet states 

ition of the Rhine united W. German states for the first time and Grand Duchy of Warsaw 

revived Polish national hopes), expansion of the empire, and alliances. 

Among the lasting reforms initiated under Napoleon’s absolutist reign were: establishment of the = 
of France, centralization of tax collection, codification of law along Roman models (Code Napoleon), 


Haiti indep. 


os © reform and extension of secondary and university education. In an 1801 concordat, the papa’ ey recognized 
-% AS the effective autonomy of the French Catholic Church. Some 400,000 —— soldiers were > illed 4 in the 
£3 = Napoleonic Wars, along with 600,000 foreign troops. ~ i 
58 Last gasp of old regime, France's coastal blockade of Europe (Continental System ) failed to neu! . . 


Britain. The disastrous 1812 invasion of Russia exposed Napoleon’s overextension. After an 1814 ad 
Elba, Napoleon’s armies were defeated at Waterloo, 1815, by British and Prussian troops. z 


At the Congress of Vienna, the monarchs and princes of Europe redrew their boundaries, to ‘ 
advantage of Prussia (in Saxony and the Ruhr), Austria (in Illyria and Venetia), and Russia (in 
and Finland). British conquest of Dutch and French colonies (S. Africa, Ceylon, bw 
recognized, and France, under the restored Bourbons, retained its expanded 1792 borders. Thi 3 
brought 50 years of international peace to Europe. 

But the Congress was unable to check the Taiivence of liberal ideals and of nationalism among 2 
smaller European nations. The 1825 Decembrist uprising by liberal officers in Russia was 
suppressed. But an independence movement in Greece, stirred by commercial poe sods ac 
revival, succeeded in expelling Ottoman rule by 1831, with the aid a Britain, France, and 

A constitutional monarchy was secured in France by an 1830 revolution; Louis Philippe 
The revolutionary contagion spread to Belgium, which ed its independence ir Plippe beams 
monarchy, 1830; to Poland, whose rebellion was defeated by Russia, 1830-31; and to See 


Napoleon emperor 


Congress of Vienna 


. lige 
1815 





‘ L scott's vanhoe 


Romanticism. A new style in intellectual and artistic life began to replace Neo-classicism and Rococo 
after the mid-18th century. By the be 19th, this style, Romanticism, had prevailed in the European 


world. | 
$ 


Rousseaushad begun the reaction against excessive rationalism and skepticism; in education mee | 
1762) he stressed subjective spontaneity over regularized instruction. In Germany, Gi28-80 
Herder (1744-1803) favorably compared the German folk song to classical forms, and a cult 
Shakespeare, whose passion and “natural” wisdom was a model for the Romantic Sturm und 

(storm and stress) movement. Goethe’s Sorrows of Young Werther (1774) set the model for the regia 


passionate genius. 
A new interest in Gothic architecture in England after 1760 (Walpole, 1717-97) are chrongill 


Europe, associated with an aesthetic Christian and mystic revival (Blake, 1757-1827). Celtic, N forse, and | 
German mythology and folk tales were revived or imitated (Macpherson’s Ossian translation, 1762, 
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U@ 2° Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 1812-22). The medieval revival (Scott’s Ivanhoe, 1819) led to a new interest in 
2B = §__ history, stressing national differences and organic growth (Carlyle, 1795-1881; Michelet, 1798-1874), 
2 eS beth pee to theories of natural evolution pa elie 's Philosophie zoologique, saat: Lyell’s Geology, 
= 
S ® Revolution and war fed an obsession with freedom and conflict, expressed by poets (Byron, 1788-1824, 
2 © Hugo, 1802-85) and philosophers (Hegel, igacs Vale 
om Ra Wild gardens replaced the formal French variety, and painters favored rural, stormy, and none 
Sv landscapes (Turner, 1775-1851; Constable, 1776-1837). Clothing became freer, with wigs, 
gt tuffles di discarded. Originality and genius were ex} ted in the life as well as the work of in acts 


(Murger’s Scenes from po manehy Life, 1847-49). Exotic locales and themes (as, in 
stories) were used in art and literature (Delacroix, 1798-1863, Poe, 1809-49). 
Music exhibited the new dramatic style and a breakdown of classical forms (Beethoven, iS 


5 3 | 38 
—e< = The use of folk melodies and modes aided the growth of distinct national traditions (Glinka in Russia, 
os o2 S 1804-57). 
o 2 = 
eae 2 A 
so = Q Latin America. Haiti, under the former slave Toussaint L’Ouverture, was the first Latin American 
is  _ independent state, 1800. All the mainland Spanish colonies won their independence 1810-24, under such ~ 
SR © leaders as Bolivar (1783-1830). Brazil became an independent empire under the Portuguese prince regen 
back * 33 1822. A new class of military officers divided power with large landholders and the church. 
“ §sS0 
ez United States, Heavy ‘ecnmigeaticn’ and exploitation of ample natural resources fueled rapid Sononilel 
30 growth. The spread of the franchise, public education, and antislavery sentiment were signs of a 
E a widespread democratic ethic. 
& a3 
=x ~¥o 
° &. China. Failure to keep pace with Western anms technol cpoted China to geste European 
§s 2= influence, and hampered Sorts to bar imports of opi agente Chinese society and 
ays 2 drained Siac aes Lathe Wiaaseurien atsson Eestets Ra cutctasttiea nae Opportunities - 


and to cede Hong Kong. t 


I 
f History — Triumph of Progress © 
lis Triumph of Progress: 1840-80 


Idea of Progress, As a result of the cumulative scientific, economic, and political changes of the 
) sane eras, the idea took hold among literate people in the West that continuing growth and 
Saag was the usual state of human and natural life, 

arwin’s. statement of the theory of evolution and survival of the fittest (Origin of Species, 1859), 
fended by intellectuals and scientists against theological objections, was taken as confirmation that 


sientist and ever-expanding human knowledge of and control over the world (Foucault's demonstration 
earth’s rotation, 1851, Pasteur’s germ theory, 1861). 








ontinuous economic expansion sought to adjust political life to the new social realities, and believed that 
lated competition of ideas would yield truth (Mill, 1806-73). In England, successive reform bills 

$32, 1867, 1884) gave representation to the new industrial towns, and extended the franchise to the 
tiddle and lower classes and to Catholics, Dissenters, and Jews. On both sides of the Atlantic, reformists 
fied to improve conditions for the mentally ill (Dix, 1802-87), women (Anthony, 1820-1906), and 
ers. Savery was barred in the British Empire, 1833; the United States, 1865; and Brazil, 1888. 
Socialist theories based on ideas of human perfectibility or historical progress were widely 

inated. Utopian socialists like Saint-Simon (1760-1825) envisaged an orderly, just society directed 
a technocratic elite. A model factory town, New Lanark, Scotland, was set up by utopian Robert 
(1771-1858), and utopian communal experiments were tried in the U.S. (Brook Farm, Mass., 
1-7). Bakunin’s (1814-76) anarchism represented the opposite utopian extreme of total freedom. Marx 

1818-83) posited the inevitable triumph of socialism in the industrial countries through a historical 
rocess of class conflict. ; 

‘Spread of industry. The technical processes and managerial innovations of the English industrial 
evolution spread to Europe (especially Germany) and the U.S,, causing an explosion of industrial 
eduction, demand for raw materials, and competition for markets. Inventors, both trained and 
elf-educated, provided the means for larger-scale production (Bessemer steel, 1856, sewing machine, 
846). Many inventions were shown at the 1851 London Great Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, whose 
heme was universal prosperity. Bras 
-Local specialization and long-distance trade were aided by a revolution in transportation and 
ommunication. Railroads were first introduced in the 1820s in England and the U.S. Over 150,000 miles 
f track had been laid worldwide by 1880, with another 100,000 miles laid in the next decade. Steamships 
vere improved (Savannah crossed Atlantic; 1819). The telegraph, perfected by 1844 (Morse), connected 
he Old and New Worlds by cable in 1866, and quickened the pace of international commerce and 
ae The first commercial telephone exchange went into operation in the U.S. in 1878. 

‘The new class of industrial workers, uprooted from their rural homes, lacked job security, and suffered 
rom dangerous overcrowded conditions at work and at home. Many responded by organizing trade 
inions (legalized in England, 1824; France, 1884). The U.S. Knights of Labor had’700,000 members by 

The First International, 1864-76, tried to unite workers internationally around a Marxist program. 

he quasi-Socialist Paris Commune uprising, 1871, was violently sup . Factory Acts to reduce 

hild labor and regulate conditions were passed (1833-50 in England). Social security measures were 
ntroduced by the Bismarck regime in Germany, 1883-89. 


Revolutions of 1848. Among the causes of the continent-wide revolutions were an international 
rape of credit and resulting unemployment, bad harvests in 1845-7, and a cholera epidemic. The new 
proletariat and expanding bourgeoisie demanded a greater political role. Republics were 
mroclaimed in France, Rome, and Venice. Nationalist feelings reached fever pitch in the Hapsburg 
ale as Hungary declared independence under Kossuth, a Slav Congress demanded equality, and 
ont tried to drive Austria from Lombardy. A national liberal assembly at Frankfurt called for 
Serman unification. B 
But riots fueled bourgeois fears. of socialism (Marx and Engels’ 1848 Communist Manifesto) and 
its remained conservative, The old establishment — The Papacy, the Hapsburgs (using Croats and 
c ians against Hungary), the Prussian army — was able to rout the revolutionaries by 1849. The 
"1 Republic succumbed to a renewed monarchy by 1852 (Emperor Napoleon III). ‘ 
_ Great nations unified. Using the “blood and iron” tactics of Bismarck from 1862, Prussia controlled 
Germany by 1867 (war with Denmark, 1864, Austria, 1866). After defeating France in 1870 (loss of 
Lorraine), it won the allegiance of S. German states. A new German Empire was proclaimed, 
1. Italy, inspired by Mazzini (1805-72) and Garibaldi (1807-82), was unified by the reformed 
mnt kingdom through uprisings, plebiscites, and war. 
_ The USS., its area expanded after the 1846-47 Mexican War, defeated a secession attempt by slave 
states, 1861-65. The Canadian provinces were united in an autonomous Dominion of Canada, 1867. 
Control in India was removed from the East India Co. and centralized under British administration after 
the 1857-58 Sepoy rebellion, laying the groundwork for the modern Indian State. Queen Victoria was 
Empress of India, 1876. 5 ‘ 
_ Burope dominates Asia. The Ottoman Empire began to collapse in the face of Balkan nationalisms and 
= imperial incursions in N. Africa (Suez Canal, 1869). The Turks had lost control of most of both 
ions by 1882. Russia completed its expansion south by 1884 (despite the temporary setback of the 
War with Turkey, Britain, and France, 1853-56) taking Turkestan, all the Caucasus, and 
Chinese areas in the East and sponsoring Balkan Slavs against the Turks. A succession of reformist and 
Feactionary regimes presided over a slow modernization (serfs freed, 1861). Persian independence suffered 
as Russia and British India competed for influence. 
_ China was forced to sign a series of unequal treaties with European powers and Japan. Overpopulation 
an inefficient dynasty brought misery and caused rebellions (Taiping, Moslems) leaving tens of 
lions dead. Japan was forced by the U.S. (Commodore Perry’s visits, 1853-54) and Europe to end its 
ion. The Meiji restoration, 1868, gave power to a Westernizing oligarchy. Intensified 
ire-building gave Burma to Britain, 1824-86, and Indo-China to France, 1862-95. Christian 
ary activity followed imperial and trade expansion in Asia. : 
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Fogress was the natural direction of life. The controversy helped define popular ideas of the dedicated - 
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History — Triumph of Progress; Veneer of Stability; Last Respite 


nner among the different classes. “Victorian” prudery, exaggerated delicacy, and familial piety were 
by Bowdler’s expurgated edition of Shakespeare (1818). Government-supported mass education 
ulcated a work ethic as a means to escape poverty (Horatio Alger, 1832-99). 
[fhe official Beaux Arts school in Paris set an international style of imposing public buildings (Paris 
eta, 1861-74, Vienna Opera, 1861-69) and uplifting statues (Bartholdi’s Statwe of Liberty, 1885). 
list painting, influenced by photography (Daguerre, 1837), appealed to a new mass audience with 
1 or historical narrative (Wilkie, 1785-1841, Poynter, 1836-1919) or with serious religious, moral, or 
jal messages (pre-Raphaelites, Millet’s Angelus, 1858) often drawn from ordinary life. The 
(Pissarro, 1830-1903, Renoir, 1841-1919) rejected the central role of serious subject matter 
favor of a colorful and sensual depiction of a moment, but their sunny, placid depictions of bourgeois 
nes kept them within the respectable consensus. 

alistic novelists presented the full panorama of social classes and personalities, but retained 
ae ad and moral judgment (Dickens, 1812-70, Eliot, 1819-80, Tolstoy, 1828-1910, Balzac, 
3 50) 













Veneer of Stability: 1880-1900 


aperialism trium t. The vast African interior, visited by European explorers (Barth, 1821-65, 
ngstone, 1813-73) was conquered by the European powers in rapid, competitive thrusts from their 
tal bases after 1880, mostly for domestic political and international strategic reasons. W. African 
oslem kingdoms (Fulani), Arab slave traders ibar), and Bantu military confederations (Zulu) were 
ke subdued. Only Christian Ethiopia (defeat of Italy, 1896) and Liberia resisted successfully. France 

Africa) and Britain (“Cape to Cairo,” Boer War, 1899-1902) were the major beneficiaries. The 
a ogy of “the white man’s burden” (Kipling, Barrack Room Ballads, 1892) or of a “civilizing mission” 
justified the conquests. 

European fori foreign capital investments soared to nearly $40 billion by 1914, but most was in E. 
= Germany) the Americas (Britain) and the white colonies. The foundation of the modern 
ecndent » world economy was laid, with cartels dominating raw material trade. 


is industrious world. Industrial and technological proficiency characterized the 2 new great powers — 
irmany and the U.S. Coal and iron deposits enabled Germany to reach second or third place status in 
wm, steel, and shipbuilding by the 1900s. German electrical and chemical industries were world leaders. 
US. post-civil war boom Gnterrupted by “panics,” 1884, 1893, 1896) was shaped by massive 
r from S. and E. Europe from 1880, era subsidy of railroads, and huge private 
ies (Standard Oil, 1870, U.S. Steel, 1901), The Spanish-American War, 1898 (Phillipine 
, 1899-1901) and the Open Door policy in China (1899) made the U.S. a world power. 
id led in urbanization (72% by 1890), with London the world capital of finance, insurance, and 
ing. Electric subways (London, 1890), sewer systems (Paris, 1850s), parks, and bargain department 
helped improve living standards for most of the urban population of the industrial world. 


assimilate. Asian reaction to European economic, military, and religious incursions took the 
a of imitation of Western techniques and adoption of Western ideas of progress and freedom. The 
ese “‘self-strengthening” movement of the 1860s and 70s included rail, port, and arsenal 
rovements and metal and textile mills. Reformers like K’ang Yu-wei (i8s8-1929), won liberalizing 
c in 1898, right after the European and Japanese “scramble for concessions.” 
t universal education system in Japan and importation of foreign industrial, scientific, and military 
rts aided Japan’s unprecedented rapid modernization after 1868, under the authoritarian Meiji 
Japan’s victo ory in the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-95, put Formosa and Korea in its power. 
India, the British alliance with the remaining princely states masked reform sentiment among the 
ized urban elite; higher education had been conducted largely in English for 50 years.-The Indian 
Congress, founded in 1885, demanded a larger government role for Indians. 


“Fin-de-siecle” ication. Naturalist writers pushed realism to its extreme limits, adopting a 
sasi-scientific shsbemeg and writing about formerly ‘tien subjects like sex, crime, extreme poverty, and 
Mruption (Flaubert, 1821-80, Zola, 1840-1902, Hardy, 1840-1928). Unseen or repressed psychological 
Otivations were explored in the clinical and theoretical works of Freud (1856-1939) and in the fiction of 
vsky (1821-81), James (1843-1916), Schnitzler (1862-1931) and others. 
contempt for bourgeois life or a desire to shock a complacent audience was shared by the French 
b poets {Verlaine, 1844-96, Rimbaud, 1854-91), neo-pagan English writers (Swinburne, 
37-1909), continental dramatists (Ibsen, 1828-1906) and  satirists (Wilde, 1854-1900). Nietzsche 
1900) was influential in his elitism and ism. 
















Post-impressionist 
a a willingness to learn from primitive and non-European art (Gauguin, 1848-1903, Japanese 


eae Gobineau (1816-82) gave a pseudo-biological foundation to modern racist ais, which 

the latter 19th century along with Social Darwinism, the belief that societies are and should be 

eimanc rule ( a struggle for survival “oft the fittest. The Medieval period was interpreted as an era of natural 

rule Lage 1855-1927) and notions of superiority were associated with German 

ational aspirations (Treitschke, 1834-96). Anti-Semitism, with a new racist rationale, became a 

it political force in Germany (Anti-Semitic Petition, 1880), Austria Cueger, 1844-1910), and 
(Dreyfus case, 1894-1906). 


4 
a0 ae - Last Respite: 1900-1909 


es. While the peace of Europe (and its dependencies) continued to hold (1907 Hague 
nee extended fe oe rules of war and international arbitration procedures), imperial rivalries, 

ist trade practices (in Germany and France), and the escalating arms race (British Dreadnought 
le Sager oi widens Kiel canal, 1906) exacerbated Tinor disputes (German-French 
was og Re through alliances: Triple Alliance (Germany, Mxttezinags Ttaly) renewed 





art neglected long-cherished conventions of A ahy ese (Cezanne, 1839-1906) 
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History — Last Respite 


1902, 1907; Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 1902; Franco-Russian Alliance, 1899; Entente Cordiale (Bri i 
France) 1904; Anglo-Russian Treaty, 1907; German-Ottoman friendship. é 


Ottomans decline. The inefficient, corrupt Ottoman government was unable to resist further los 
territory. Nearly all European lands were lost in 1912 to Serbia, Greece, Montenegro, and Bulgaria. i 
took Libya and the Dodecanese islands the same year, and Britain took Kuwait, 1899, and the Si 
1906. The Young Turk revolution in 1908 forced the sultan to restore a constitution, introduced s¢ 
social reform, industrialization, and secularization. : 


British Empire. British trade and cultural influence remained dominant in the empire, 
constitutional reforms presaged its eventual dissolution: the colonies of Australia were united in I 
under a self-governing commonwealth. New Zealand acquired dominion status in 1907. The old 
republics joined Cape Colony and Natal in the self-governing Union of South Africa in 1910, 

The 1909 Indian Councils Act enhanced the role of elected province legislatures in India. The 


League, founded 1906, sought separate communal representation. é 


East Asia. Japan exploited its growing industrial power to expand its empire. Victory in the 1904 
war against Russia (naval battle of Tsushima, 1905) assured Japan’s domination of Korea (annexed 1 
and Manchuria (took Port Arthur 1905). 2 

In China, central authority began to crumble (empress died, 1908). Reforms (Confucian exam ys 
ended 1905, modernization of the army, building of railroads) were inadequate and secret soci 
reformers and nationalists, inspired by the Westernized Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925) fomented 
uprisings in the south. 

Siam, whose independence had been guaranteed by Britain and France in 1896, was split into sp 
of influence by those countries in 1907. . 


"J 


Russia. The population of the Russian Empire approached 150 million in 1900. Reforms in educat 
law, and local institutions (zemstyos), and an industrial boom starting in the 1880s (oil, railroads) crea 
the beginnings of a modern state, despite:the autocratic tsarist regime. Liberals (1903 Us 
Liberation), Socialists (Social Democrats founded 1898, Bolsheviks split off 1903), and populists 

_ Revolutionaries founded 1901) were periodically repressed, and national minorities persec 
(anti-Jewish pogroms, 1903, 1905-6). ; 
An industrial crisis after 1900 and harvest failures aggravated poverty in the urban proletariat, 

1904-05 defeat by Japan (which checked Russia’s Asian expansion) sparked the revolution of 190: 

Duma (parliament) was created, and an agricultural reform (under Stolypin, prime minister 1 

created a large class of landowning peasants (kulaks). 








The world shrinks, Developments in transportation and communication and mass pop 
movements helped create an awareness of an interdependent world. Early automobiles (Daimler, 
1885) were experimental, or designed.as luxuries. Assembly-line mass production (Ford Motor Co., 19 
made the invention practicable, and by 1910 nearly 500,000 motor vehicles were registered in the 
alone. Heavier-than-air flights began in 1903 in the U.S. (Wright brothers), preceded by glider, b 
and model plane advances in several countries. Trade was advanced by improvements in ship les 
a 1907), speed (Lusitania crossed Atlantic in 5 days, 1907), and reach (Panama 

egun, F 
The first transatlantic radio telegraphic transmission occurred in 1901, 6 years after NV 
discovered radio. Radio transmission of human speech had been made in 1900, Telegraphic 
of photos was achieved in 1904, lending immediacy to news reports. Phonographs, pop 
Caruso’s recordings (starting 1902) made for quick international spread of musical styles 
Motion pictures, perfected in the 1890s (Dickson, Lumiere brothers), became a popular and 
medium after 1900; newsreels appeared in 1909. : 

Emigration from crowded European centers soared in the decade: 9 million migrated to the U.S., 
millions more went to Siberia, Canada, Argentina, Australia, South Africa, and Algeria. Some 70 millioi 
Europeans emigrated in the century before 1914. Several million Chinese, Indians, and Japanese m 
to Southeast Asia, where their urban skills often enabled them to take a predominant economic role, 


Social reform, The social and economic problems of the poor were kept in the public eye by 
fiction writers (Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, 1900; Gorky’s Lower Depths, 1902; Sinclair’s Jungle, 1 
journalists (U.S. muckrakers — Steffens, Tarbell) and artists (Ashcan school). Frequent labor strike 
occasional assassinations by anarchists or radicals (Austrian Empress, 1898; King Umberto I of 
1900; U.S. Pres. McKinley, 1901; Russian Interior Minister Plehve, 1904; Portugal’s King Carlos, 1 
added to social tension and fear of revolution. 

But democratic reformism prevailed. In Germany, -Bernstein’s (1850-1932) revisionist 
downgrading revolution, was accepted by the powerful Social Democrats and trade unions. The 
5 and the Labour Party (founded 1906) worked for reforms 











Fabian Society (the Webbs, Shaw. 
' social security and union rights (1906), while women’s suffragists grew more militant. U.S. pro 

fought big business (Pure Food and Drug Act, 1906). In France, the 10-hour work day (1 
separation of church and state (1905) were reform victories, as was universal suffrage in Austria (1907) 


Arts. An unprecedented period of experimentation, centered in France, produced several new p 
styles: fauvism exploited bold color areas (Matisse, Woran with Hat, 1905); expressionism 
powerful inner emotions (the Briicke group, 1905); cubism combined several views of an object 
flat surface (Picasso’s Demoiselles, 1906-07); futurism tried to depict speed and motion (Italian 
Manifesto, 1910). Architects explored new uses of steel structures, with facades either neo-classical 
and Sullivan in U.S.); curvilinear Art Nouveau (Gaudi’s Casa Mila, 1905-10); or functionally strea 
(Wright’s Robie House, 1909). 

Music and Dance shared the experimental spirit. Ruth St: Denis (1877-1968) and Isadora Du 
(1878-1927) pioneered modem. dance, while Diaghilev in Paris revitalized classic ballet from 190) 
Composers explored atonal music (Debussy, 1862-1918) and dissonance (Schénberg, 1874-1951), © 
revolutionized classical forms (Stravinsky, 1882-71), often showing jazz or folk music influences. _ 


History — War and Revolution 





War and Revolution: 1910-1919 


‘War threatens. Germany under Wilhelm II-sought a political and imperial role consonant with its 
dustrial strength, challenging Britain’s world supremacy and threatening France, still resenting the loss 
) Aisace-Lorraine. Austria wanted to curb an expanded Serbia (after 1912) and the threat it posed to its 
wn Slav lands. Russia feared Austrian and German political and economic aims in the Balkans and 
key. An accelerated arms race resulted: the German standing army rose to over 2 million men by 
914. Russia and France had over a million each, Austria and the British Empire nearly a million each. 
jozens of enormous battleships were built by the powers after 1906. 
The assassination of Austrian Archduke Ferdinand by a Serbian, June 28, 1914, was the pretext for 
ar. The system of alliances made the conflict Europe-wide; Germany’s invasion of Belgium to outflank 
ance forced Britain to enter the war. Patriotic fervor was nearly unanimous among ail classes in most 
untries. ts 


tworks. Artillery and improved machine guns prevented either side from any lasting advance despite 
peated assaults (600,000 dead at Verdun, Feb.-July 1916). Poison gas, used by Germany in 1915, 
ee ineffective. Over one million U.S. troops tipped the balance after mid-1917, forcing Germany to 
ne for peace. 
‘In the East, the Russian armies were thrown back (battle of Tannenberg, Aug. 20, 1914) and the war 
ew unpopular. An allied attempt to relieve Russia through Turkey failed (Gallipoli 1916). The new 
olshevik regime signed the capitulatory Brest-Litovsk peace in March, 1918. Italy entered the war on 
ne allied side, Apr. 1915, but was pushed back by Oct. 1917. A renewed offensive with Allied aid in 
ct.-Nov. 1918 forced Austria to surrender. 
The British Navy successfully blockaded Germany, which responded with submarine U-boat attacks; 
stricted submarine warfare against neutrals after Jan. 1917 helped bring the U.S. into the war. Other 
lefields included Palestine and Mesopotamia, both of which Britain wrested from the Turks in 1917, 
“ysheagems and Pacific colonies of Germany, most of which fell to Britain, France, Australia, Japan, 
d So ica. : : 
From 1916, the civilian population and economy of both sides were mobilized to an unprecedented 
iegree. Over 10 million soldiers died (May 1917 French mutiny crushed). For further details, see 1978 and 
ad editions of The World Almanac. : 


Settlement. At the Versailles conference Gan.-June 1919) and in subsequent negotiations and local - 


yars (Russian-Polish War 1920), the map of Europe was redrawn with a nod to U.S. Pres. Wilson's 

irinciple of self-determination. Austria and Hungary were separated and much of their land was given to 

‘ugoslavia (formerly Serbia), Romania, Italy, and the newly independent Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

any lost territory in the West, North, and East, while Finland and the Baltic states were detached 

: Sepa Turkey lost nearly all its Arab lands to British-sponsored Arab states or to direct French 
riti: e. 


A huge reparations burden and partial demilitarization were imposed on Germany. Wilson obtained ~ 


ipproval for a League of Nations, but the U.S. Senate refused to allow the U.S. to join. 


Russian revolution. Military defeats and high casualties caused a contagious lack of confidence in Tsar 
holas, who was forced to abdicate, Mar. 1917. A liberal provisional government failed to end the war, 
massive desertions, riots, and fighting between factions followed. A moderate socialist government 
Kerensky was overthrown in a violent coup by the Bolsheviks in Petrograd under Lenin, who 
led the elected Constituent Assembly, Nov. 19177 
_ The Bolsheviks brutally suppressed all opposition and ended the war with Germany, Mar. 1918. Civil 
ar broke out in the summer between the Red Army, including the Bolsheviks and their supporters, and 







ists, anarchists, nationalities (Ukrainians, Georgians, Poles) and others. Small U.S., British, . 


‘rench and Japanese units also Gpposed the Bolsheviks, 1918-19 nee in Vladivostok to 1922). The civil 
yar, anarchy, and pogroms devastated the country until the 1920 Red Army victory, The wartime total 
nonopoly of political, economic, and police power by the Communist Party leadership was retained. 


Other European revolutions. An unpopular monarchy in Portugal was overthrown in 1910. The new _ 


public took severe anti-clerical measures, 1911. ; 

_ After a century of Home Rule agitation, during which Ireland was devastated by famine (one million 
jead, 1846-47) and emigration, republican militants staged an unsuccessful uprising in Dublin, Easter 
1916. The execution of the leaders and mass arrests by the British won popular support for the rebels. 
fhe Irish Free State, comprising al} but the 6 northern counties, achieved dominion status in 1922. 

_ In the aftermath of the world war, radical revolutions were attempted in Germany (Spartacist uprising 
jan. 1919), Hungary (Kun regime 1919), and elsewhere. All were suppressed or failed for lack of support. 


Chinese revolution. The Manchu Dynasty was overthrown and a republic proclaimed, Oct. 1911. First 
com Sun Yat-sen resigned in favor of strongman Yuan Shih-k’ai. Sun organized the parliamentarian 
its 


party. 
tudent Niunched protests May 4, 1919 against League of Nations concessions in China to Japan. 
4 ist, liberal, and socialist ideas and political groups spread. The Communist Party was founded 
1. A communist regime took power in Mongolia with Soviet support in 1921. 





India restive. Indian objections to British rule erupted in nationalist riots as well as in the non-violent 
lactics of Gandhi (1869-1948). Nearly 400 unarmed demonstrators were shot at Amritsar, Apr. 1919. 
een approved limited self-rule that year. ; y 


” Mexican revolution, Under the long Diaz dictatorship (1876-1911) the economy advanced, but Indian 
tmestizo lands were confiscated, and concessions to foreigners (mostly U.S.) damaged the middle 
A revolution in 1910 led to civil wars and U.S. intervention (1914, 1916-17). Land reform and a 
democratic constitution (1917) were achieved. 









Dada movement 
Bolshevik coup 
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History =a Aftermath of War 





FDR in office 


Fr. Popular Front —+ _—swyHiitler takes Rhineland 


Alfonso leaves Spain 


1928 







India salt march 
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Italy takes Ethiopia 
Japan invades China 
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Smoot-Hawley Tariff 


- faced nationality problems as well (Germans, Ukrainians, Jews); Pilsudski ruled as dictator from 1! 


The Aftermath of War: 1920-29 


U,S. Easy credit, technological ingenuity, and war-related industrial decline in Europe caused a 
economic boom, in which ownership of the new products — autos, phones, radios — c 
democratized.-Prosperity, an increase in women workers, women’s suffrage (1920) and drastic change in 
fashion (flappers, mannish bob for women, clean-shaven men), created a wide perception of social 
despite prohibition of alcoholic beverages (1919-33). Union membership and strikes increased. Fear 6 
radicals led-to Palmer raids (1919-20) and Sacco/Vanzetti case (1921-27). \ 


Europe sorts itself out, Germany’s liberal Weimar constitution (1919) could not guarantee a stable 
government in the face of rightist violence (Rathenau assassinated 1922) and Communist refusal 0 
cooperate with Socialists. Reparations and allied occupation of the Rhineland caused staggering i 
which destroyed middle class savings, but economic expansion resumed after mid-decade, aided by U. 
loans. A sophisticated, innovative culture developed in architecture and design (Bauhaus, 1919-28, 
(Lang, M, 1931), painting (Grosz), music (Weill, Threepenny Opera, 1928), theater (Brecht, 4 Man's ¢ 
Man, 1926), criticism (Benjamin), philosophy (Jung), and fashion. This culture was considered d 
and socially disruptive by nghtists. 

England elected its first labor governments (Jan. 1924, June 1929). A 10-day general strike in 
of coal miners failed, May 1926. In Italy, strikes, political chaos and violence by small Fascist band 
culminated in the Oct. 1922 Fascist March on Rome, which established Mussolini’s dictatorship. Strikes 
were outlawed (1926), and Italian influence was pressed in the Balkans (Albania a protectorate 1926). A 
conservative dictatorship was also established in Portugal in a 1926 military coup. ey 

Czechoslovakia, the only stable democracy to emerge from the war in Central or East Europe, Be 
opposition from Germans (in the Sudetenland), Ruthenians, and some Slovaks. As the industr 
heartland of the old Hapsburg empire, it remained fairly prosperous. With French backing, it formed | 
Little Entente with Yugoslavia (1920) and Romania (1921) to block Austrian or Hungarian irredentis 
Hungary remained dominated by the landholding classes and expansionist feeling. Croats and Slovene: 
Yugoslavia demanded a federal state until King Alexander proclaimed a dictatorship (1929). P 







The Baltic states were threatened by traditionally dominant ethnic Germans and by Soviet-supported 
communists. 1 

An economic collapse and famine in Russia, 1921-22, claimed 5 million lives. The New Economi¢ 
Policy (1921) allowed land ownership by peasants and some private commerce and industry. Stalin wat 
absolute ruler within 4 years of Lenin’s 1924 death. He inaugurated a brutal collectivization program 
1929-32, and used foreign communist parties for Soviet state advantage. | 


Internationalism. Revulsion against World War I led to pacifist agitation, the Kellogg-Briand i 
renouncing aggressive war (1928), and naval disarmament pacts (Washington, 1922, London, 1930). Bul 
the League of Nations was able to arbitrate only minor disputes (Greece-Bulgaria, 1925). ' 4 


~ Middle East. Mustafa Kemal (Ataturk) led Turkish nationalists in resisting Italian, French, and Greel 
<military advances, 1919-23. The sultanate was abolished 1922, and elaborate reforms passed, includin} 
secularization of law and adoption of the Latin alphabet. Ethnic conflict led to persecution of 
(over 1 million dead in 1915, 1 million expelled), Greeks (forced Greek-Turk population exchange, 192 
and Kurds (1925 uprising). Paice: ; 
With evacuation of the Turks from Arab lands, the puritanical Wahabi dynasty of eastern A 
conquered present Saudi Arabia, 1919-25. British, French, and Arab dynastic and nati 3) 
maneuvering resulted in the creation of two more Arab monarchies in 1921: Iraq and Transjordan 
under British control), and two French mandates: Syria and Lebanon. Jewish immigration 
British-mandated Palestine, inspired by the Zionist movement, was resisted by Arabs, at times vi 
(1921, 1929 massacres). i : 4 
Reza Khan ruled Persia after his 1921 coup (shah from 1925), centralized control, and created thi 
trappings of a modern state. ! 2 | 





Communists were brutally suppressed after their alliance with the Kuomintang was broken in 19, 
Relative peace thereafter allowed for industrial and financial improvements, with some Russian, Br 
and U.S. cooperation. ; ee 


China. The Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek (1887-1975) subdued the warlords by 1928. a a) 








Arts. Nearly all bounds of subject matter, style, and attitude were broken in the arts of the 
Abstract art first took inspiration from natural forms or narrative themes (Kandinsky from 1911), the! 
worked free of any representational aims (Malevich’s suprematism, 1915-19, Mondrian’s geometric sty | 

' 










from 1917). The Dada movement from 1916 mocked artistic pretension with absurd 
constructions (Arp, Tzara, from 1916). Paradox, illusion, and psychological taboos were 
surrealists by the latter 1920s- (Dali, Magritte). Architectural schools celebrated industrial 

whether vigorous abstract constructivism (Tatlin, Monument to 3rd International, 1919) or the machin« 
streamlined Bauhaus style, which was extended to many design fields (Helvetica type face). | 

Prose writers explored revolutionary narrative modes related to dreams (Kafka’s Trial, 1925), in’ 

monologue (Joyce’s Ulysses, 1922), and word play (Stein’s Making of Americans, 1925). Poets ani 
novelists wrote of modern alienation (Eliot’s Waste Land, 1922) and aimlessness (Lost Generation). ; 


Sciences, Scientific specialization prevailed -by the 20th century. Advances in knowledge an 
technological aptitude isicreased with the geometric increase in the number of practitioners. Physi 
challenged common-sense views of causality, observation, and a mechanistic universe, putting 
further beyond popular grasp (Einstein’s general theory of relativity, 1915; Bohr’s quantum m 
1913; Heisinger’s uncertainty principle, 1927). i ; 


7 : S - 
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Rise of the Totalitarians: 1930-39 


Depression. A worldwide financial panic and economic depression began with the Oct. 1929 U.S. stock 
market crash and the May 1931 failure of the Austrian Credit-Anstalt. A credit crunch caused 
| international bankruptcies and unemployment: 12 million jobless by 1932 in the U.S., 5.6 million in 
Germany, 2.7 million in England. Governments responded with tariff restrictions (Smoot-Hawley Act 
| 1930; Ottawa Imperial Conference, 1932) which dried up world trade. Government public works 
programs were vitiated by deflationary budget balancing. 


Germany. Years of agitation by violent extremists was brought to a head by the Depression. Nazi 
leader Hitler was named chancellor by Pres. Hindenburg Jan. 1933, and given dictatorial power by the 
Reichstag in Mar. Opposition parties were disbanded, strikes banned, and all aspects of economic, 
cultural, and religious life brought under central government and Nazi party control and manipulated by 
_ sophisticated propaganda. Severe persecution of Jews began (Nuremberg Laws Sept. 1935). Many Jews, 

3 Political opponents and others were sent to concentration camps (Dachau, 1933) where thousands died or 
were killed. Public works, renewed conscription (1935), arms production, and a 4-year plan (1936) ended 
unemployment. : 

Hitler’s expansionism started with reincorporation of the Saar (1935), occupation of the Rhineland 

(Mar. 1936), and annexation of Austria (Mar. 1938). At Munich, Sept. 1938, an indecisive Britain and 
| France sanctioned German dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. 


Russia, Urbanization and education advanced. Rapid industrialization was achieved through successive 
5-year-plans starting 1928, using severe labor discipline and mass forced labor. Industry was financed by 
a decline in living standards and exploitation of agriculture, which was almost totally collectivized by the 
early 1930s (Xolkhoz, collective farm; sovkhoz, state farm, often in newly-worked lands). Successive purges 

“ the role of professionals and management at the expense of workers. Millions perished in a 
Series of man-made disasters: elimination of kulaks (peasant land-owners), 1929-34; severe famine, 

1932-33; party purges (Great Purge, 1936-38); suppression of nationalities; and poor conditions in labor 
camps. : 


ee ee ee — 


| Spain, An industrial revolution during World War I created an urban proletariat, which was attracted 
' to socialism and anarchism; Catalan nationalists challenged central authority. The 5 years after King 
Alfonso left Spain, Apr. 1931, were dominated by tension between intermittent leftist and anti-clerical 
_governments and clericals, monarchists and other rightists. Anarchist and communist rebellions were 
' crushed, but a July, 1936; extreme right rebellion led by Gen. Francisco Franco and aided by Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy succeeded, after a 3-year civil war (over 1 million dead in battles and 
atrocities). The war polarized international public opinion. 


Italy. Despite propaganda for the ideal of the Corporate State, few domestic reforms were attempted. 
_ An entente with Hungary and Austria, Mar. 1934, a pact with Germany and Japan, Noy. 1937, and 
intervention by 50-75,000 be in Spain, 1936-39, sealed Italy’s identification with the fascist bloc 
{anti-Semitic laws after Mar. 1938). Ethiopia was conquered, 1935-37, and Albania annexed, Jan. 1939, in 
_ conscious imitation of ancient Rome. 3 


East Europe. Repressive regimes fought for power against an active opposition (liberals, socialists, 
Bens, peasants, Nazis). Minority groups and Jews were restricted within national boundaries that 
not coincide with ethnic population patterns. In the destruction of Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
occupied southern Slovakia (Mar. 1938) and Ruthenia (Mar. 1939), and a pro-Nazi regime took power in 
the rest of Slovakia. Other boundary disputes (e.g. Poland-Lithuania, Yugoslavia-Bulgaria, 
_ Romania-Hungary) doomed attempts to build joint fronts against Germany or Russia. Economic 
depression was severe. 

East Asia, After a period of liberalism in Japan, nativist militarists dominated the government with 





14 
? 





+* t support. Manchuria was seized, Sept. 1931-Feb. 1932, and a puppet state set up (Manchukuo). _ 


jjacent Jehol (inner Mongolia) was occupied in 1933. China proper was invaded July 1937; large areas 
Were conquered by Oct. 1938. 
In China Communist forces left Kuomintang-besieged strongholds in the South in a Long March 
| (1934-35) el North. The Kuomintang-Communist civil war was suspended Jan. 1937 in the face'of 
fapan. 
_ The democracies. The Roosevelt Administration, in office Mar. 1933, embarked on an extensive 
Program of social reform and economic stimulation, including protection for labor unions (heavy 
industries organized), social security, public works, wages and hours laws, assistance to farmers. 
_ Isolationist sentiment (1937 Neutrality Act) prevented U.S. intervention in Europe, but military 
_ expenditures were increased in 1939. : 
French political instability and polarization prevented resolution of economic and international 


# 
_ security viata The Popular Front government under Blum (June 1936-Apr. 1938) passed social 
reforms (40-hour week) and raised arms spending. National coalition governments ruled Britain from 
_ Aug. 1931, brought some economic recovery, but failed to define a-consistent foreign policy until 
= government (from May 1937), which practiced deliberate appeasement of Germany and 
_ India. Twenty years of agitation for autonomy and then for independence (Gandhi's salt march, 1930) 
_ achieved some constitutional reform (extended provincial powers, 1935) despite Moslem-Hindu strife. 
“Social issues assumed prominence with peasant uprisings (1921), strikes (1928), Gandhi’s efforts for 
"untouchables (1932 “fast unto death”), and social and agrarian reform by the provinces after 1937. 


4 Arts. The streamlined, geometric design motifs of Art'Deco (from 1925) prevailed through the 1930s. 
Abstract art flourished (Moore sculptures from 1931) alongside a new realism related to social and 
iti (Socialist Realism the official Soviet style from 1934; Mexican muralists Rivera, 







’ 


Wrath, 1939; Sandburg’s The People, Yes, 1936). Modem architecture (International Style, 1932) was 
3 lenged in its use of man-made materials (concrete, glass), lack of decoration, and monumentality 

R ler Center, 1929-40). U.S.-made films captured a world-wide audience with their larger-than-life 
fantasies (Gone with the Wind, 1939). 


concerns 
1886-1957, and Orozco, 1883-1949), which was also expressed in fiction and poetry (Steinbeck’s Grapes of 





World War II 


Abstract Expressionism starts 


Cominform- 
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Germany attacks Poland 
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History — War, Hot and Cold _ 
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War, Hot and Cold: 1940-49 { 


War in Europe. The Nazi-Soviet non-agression pact (Aug. ’39) freed Germany to attack Poland Gept.). 
Britain and France, who had guaranteed Polish independence, declared war on Germany. Russia seized t 
East Poland (Sept.), attacked Finland (Nov.) and took the Baltic states (July ’40). Mobile German forces 
staged “blitzkrieg” attacks Apr.-June, *40, conquering neutral Denmark, Norway, and the low countries 
and defeating France; 350,000 British and French troops were evacuated at Dunkirk (May). The Battle of 
Britain, June-Dec. *40, denied Germany air superiority, German-Italian campaigns won the Balkans by 
Apr. "41. Three million Axis troops invaded Russia June "41, marching through the Ukraine to the 
Caucasus, and through White Russia and the Baltic republics to Moscow and Leningrad. 

Russian winter counterthrusts, "41-42 and °42-’43 stopped the German advance 2 Coes Sept. 
*42-Feb. °43). With British and U.S. Lend-Lease aid and sustaining great casualties, the Russians drove 
the Axis from all E. Europe and the Balkans in the next 2 years. Invasions of N. Africa (Noy. °42), Italy 
(Sept. 43), and Normandy (June "44) brought U.S., British, Free French and allied troops to Germany by 
spring °45. Germany surrendered May 7, 1945. | 

























War in Asia-Pacific. Japan occupied Indochina Sept. '40, dominated Thailand Déc. °41, attacked 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Malaya Dec. 7, 1941.-Indonesia was attacked Jan. ’42, Burma 
conquered Mar. 42. Battle of Midway (June °42) turned back the Japanese advance. “Island-hopping” | 
battles (Guadalcanal Aug. *42-Jan. "43, Leyte Gulf Oct. '44, Iwo Jima Feb.-Mar. ’45, Okinawa Apr. ’45) 
and massive bombing raids on Japan from June ”44 wore out Japanese defenses. Two U.S. atom bombs, | 
dropped Aug. 6 and 9, forced Japan to surrender Aug. 14, 1945, For further details, see 1978 and earlier ‘i 
editions of The World Almanac. 


Atrocities. The war brought 20th-century cruelty to its peak. Nazi murder camps (auschoteele 
systematically killed 6 million Jews. Gypsies, political opponents, sick and retarded people, and others | 
deemed undesirable were murdered by the Nazis, as were vast numbers of Slavs, especially leaders. F 


Civilian deaths, German bombs killed 70,000 English civilians. Some 100,000 Chinese civilians wer 
killed by Japanese forces in the capture of Nanking. Severe retaliation by the Soviet army, E. European 
partisans, Free French and others took a heavy toll. U.S. and British bombing of Germany 
hundreds of thousands, as did U.S. bombing of Japan (80-200,000 at Hiroshima alone). Some 45 million 
people lost their lives in the war- 3 | 








Settlement. The United Nations charter was signed in San Francisco June 26, 1945 by 50 nations. The — 
International Tribunal at Nuremberg convicted 22 German leaders for war crimes Sept. "46, 23 Japanese _ 
leaders were convicted Nov. '48. Postwar border changes included large gains in heya ee the USSR, 
losses for Germany, a shift westward in Polish borders, and minor losses for Italy. Comm: 
supported by Soviet troops, took power in most of E. Europe, including Soviet-occupied Gane co 7 


_ proclaimed Oct. ’49). Japan lost all overseas lands. 


Recovery. Basic political and social changes were imposed on i an and W. Germany by the western _ 
allies Japan constitution Nov. ’46, W. German basic law May 749). U.S. Marshall Plan aid ($12 billion 
47-51) spurred W. European economic recovery after a period of severe inflation and strikes in Europe 
and the re British Labour Party introduced a national health service = nationalized basic _ 
industries in ; 


Coid War. Western fears of further Soviet advances (Cominform formed Oct. "47, Coechastovakil 
coup, Feb. 48, Berlin blockade Apr.’48-Sept. "49) led to formation of NATO. Civil War in Greece and 
Soviet pressure on Turkey led to U.S. aid under the Truman Doctrine (Mar. ’47). Other anti-communist 
security pacts were the Org. of American States (Apr. ’48) and Southeast Asia Treaty Org. (Sept. ’54). A 
new wave of Soviet purges and repression intensified in the last years of Stalin’s rule, extending to oo 
Europe (Slansky trial in Czechoslovakia, 1951). Only Yugoslavia resisted Soviet control (expelled by 
Cominform, June °48; U.S. aid, June "49). a 


China, Korea, Communist forces emerged from World War Il strengthened by the Soviet scsi of 
industrial Manchuria: In 4 years of fighting, the Kuomintang was driven from the mainland; the People's 
Republic was proclaimed Oct. 1, 1949. Korea was divided by Russian and U.S. acoupation forces. . 
Separate republics were proclaimed in the 2 zones Aug.-Sept. *48. 4 


India, India and Pakistan became independent dominions Aug. 15, “1947. Millions of and 
Moslem refugees were created by the partition; riots, 1946-47, took hundreds of thousands of lives; © 
Gandhi himself was assassinated Jan. ’48. Burma became completely independent Jan. °48; Ceylon took — 
dominion status in Feb. 


Middle East. The UN approved partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab states. Israel was | 
proclaimed May 14, 1948. Arabs rejected partition, but failed to defeat Israel in war, May ’48-July "49. . 
Immigration from Euro) ee the Middle East swelled Israel’s Jewish population. British and French ~ 
forces left Lebanon and , 1946. Transjordan Occupied most of Arab Palestine. 


Southeast Asia, Communists and others fought Paes restoration of French rule in Indochina from 
1946; 2 non-communist government was recognized by France Mar. °49, but fighting continued. Both 
Indonesia and the Philippines became independent, the former in 1949 after 4 years of war with 
Netherlands, the latter in 1946. Philippine economic and military ties with the U.S. remained strong; a 
communist-led peasant rising was checked in ‘48. 


Arts, New York became the center of the world art market; abstract expressionism was the chief mode 
(Pollock from 43, de Kooning from ’47). Literature and philosophy explored existentialism (Camus’ 
Stranger, 1942, Sartre’s Being and Nothingness, 1943). Non-western attempts to revive or create or 
styles (Senghor’s Negritude, Mishima’s novels) only confirmed the emergence of a universal cul 
Radio and phonograph records spread American popular music (swing, bebop) around the world. 

















History — American Decade 


The American Decade: 1950-59 


Polite decolonization. The peaceful decline of European political and military power in Asia and Africa 
accelerated in the 1950s. Nearly all of N. Africa was freed by 1956, but France fought a bitter war to_ 
Tetain Algeria, with its large European minority, until 1962. Ghana, independent 1957, led a parade of 

black African nations (over 2 dozen by 1962) which altered the political character of the UN. Ethnic 

| disputes often exploded in the new nations after decolonization:(UN troops in Cyprus 1964; Nigeria civil 

war 1967-70). Leaders of the-new states, mostly sharing socialist ideologies, tried to create an Afro-Asian 

| bloc (Bandung Conf. 1955), but Western economic influence and U'S. political ties remained strong 
Baghdad Pact, 1955). 


| Trade. World trade volume soared, in an atmosphere of monetary stability assured by international 
‘accords (Bretton Woods 1944). In Europe,. economic integration advanced (European Economic 

1957, European Free Trade Association 1960). Comecon (1949) coordinated the economies 
| of Soviet-bloc countries. ; 


U.S. Economic growth produced an abundance of consumer goods (9.3 million motor vehicles sold, 
| 1955). Suburban housing tracts changed life patterns for middle and working classes (Levittown 
1946-51). Eisenhower’s landside election victories (1952, 1956) reflected consensus politics. Censure of 
McCarthy (Dec. ’54) curbed the political abuse of anti-communism. A system of alliances and military 
bases bolstered U.S. influence on all continents. Trade and payments surpluses were balanced by overseas 
investments and foreign aid ($50 billion, 1950-59). 


| USSR. In the “thaw” after Stalin’s death in 1953, relations with the West improved (evacuation of 

Vienna, Geneva summit conf., both 1955). Repression of scientific and cultural life eased, and many 

| prisoners were freed or rehabilitated culminating in de-Stalinization (1956). Khrushchev’s leadership 

| ai at consumer sector growth, but farm production lagged, despite the virgin lands program (from 

| 54). The 1956 Hungarian revolution, the 1960 U-2 spy plane episode, and other incidents renewed 
t-West tension and domestic curbs. 


East Europe. Resentment of Russian domination and Stalinist repression combined with nationalist, 
| economic and religious factors to produce periodic violence. East Berlin workers rioted in 1953, Polish 
“workers rioted in Poznan, June 1956, and a broad-based revolution broke out in Hungary, Oct. 1956. All 
| Were suppressed by Soviet force or threats (at least 7,000 dead in Hungary). But Poland was allowed to 

restore private ownership of farms, and a degree of personal and economic freedom retummed to Hungary. 
| Yugoslavia experimented with worker self-management and a market economy. 


Korea. The 1945 division of Korea left industry in the North, which was organized into a militant- 
‘regime and armed by Russia. The South was politically disunited. Over 60,000 North Korean troops 
| invaded the South June 25, 1950. The U.S., backed by the UN Security Council, sent troops. UN troops 
| teached the Chinese border in Nov. Some 200,000 Chinese troops crossed the Yalu River and drove back 
’ UN forces. Cease-fire in July 1951 found the opposing forces near the original 38th parallel border. After 
_ 2 years of sporadic fighting, an armistice was signed July 27, 1953. U.S. troops remained in the South, 
and U.S. economic and military aid continued. The war stimulated rapid economic recovery in Japan. For 
_ details, see 1978 and earlier editions of The World Almanac. 


China. Starting in 1952, industry, agriculture, and social institutions were forcibly collectivized. As 
Many as several million people were executed as Kuomintang supporters or as class and political enemies. 
The steed Leap Forward, 1958-60, unsuccessfully tried to force the pace of development by substituting 

_ labor for investment. 


Indochina. Ho’s forces, aided by Russia and the new Chinese Communist government, fought French 

_ and pro-French Vietnamese forces to a standstill, and captured the strategic Dienbienphu camp in May, 
1954. The Geneva Agreements divided Vietnam in half pending elections (never held), and recognized 
_ Laos and Cambodia as independent. The U.S. aided the anti-Communist Republic of Vietnam in the 
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_ Middle East, Arab revolutions placed leftist, militantly nationalist regimes in power in Egypt (1952) 
_ and Iraq (1958). But Arab unity attempts failed (United Arab Republic joined » Syria, Yemen 

1958-61). Arab refusal to. recognize Israel (Arab League economic blockade began Sept. 1951) led toa 
_ permanent state of war, with Seen incidents (Gaza, 1955). Israel occupied Sinai, Britain and France 
_ took the Suez Canal, Oct. 1956, but were replaced by the UN Emergency Force. The Mossadegh 
Ps ce in Iran nationalized the British-owned oil industry May 1951, but was overthrown in a 
_ US.-aided coup Aug. 1953. ‘ Er 


ofa , 
_ Latin America. Dictator Juan Peron, in office 1946, enforced land reform, some nationalization, 
_ welfare state measures, and curbs on the Roman Catholic Church, but crushed opposition. A Sept. 1955 
_ coup deposed Peron. The 1952 revolution in Bolivia brought land reform, nationalization of tin mines, 
_ and improvement in the status of Indians, who nevertheless remained poor. The Batista regime in Cuba 
_ Was overthrown, Jan. 1959, by Fidel Castro, who imposed a communist dictatorship, aligned Cuba with 
_ Russia, improved education and health care. A U.S.-backed anti-Castro invasion (Bay of Pigs, Apr. 1961) 
_ was crushed. Self-government advanced in the British Caribbean. 


X 
ee Ti . Large outlays on research and development in the U.S. and USSR focussed on military 
_ applications (H-bomb in U.S. 1952, USSR 1953, Britain 1957, intercontinental missiles late 1950s). Soviet 

of the Sputnik satellite, Oct. 1957, spurred increases in U.S. science education funds (National 
i Defense Education Act). 


Literature and letters, Alienation from social and literary conventions reached an extreme in the 
theater of the absurd (Beckett’s Waiting for Godot 1952), the “new novel” (Robbe-Grillet’s Voyeur 1955), 
 auspernad pe film (Antonioni’s L’Avyentura 1960). U.S. Beatniks (Kerouac’s On the Road 1957) and 
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rejected the supposed conformism of Americans (Riesman’s Lonely Crowd 1950). 
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_. [History — Rising Expectations; Disillusionment 
Rising Expectations: 1960-69 

























1968 

= i 

= Economic boom. The longest sustained economic boom on record spanned almost the entire decade in 

= a the capitalist world; the closely-watched GNP figure doubled in the U.S. 1960-70, fueled by Vi " f 

= s War-related budget deficits. The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 1967, stimulated Wi | 

> 3 European prosperity, which spread to peripheral areas (Spain, Italy, E. Germany). Japan became a i] 

> oO economic power (§20 billion exports 1970). Foreign investment aided the industrialization of Bi | 

® ve Soviet 1965 economic reform attempts (decentralization, material incentives) were limited; but 

} 8 continued. 

S ma Reform and radicalization. A series of political and social reform movements took root in the US, 
ic later spreading to other countries with the help of ubiquitous U.S. film and television programs and 
} heavy overseas travel (2,2 million U.S. passports issued 1970). Blacks agitated peaceably and with partial | 
= _ success against segregation and poverty (1963 March on Washington, 1964 Civil Rights Act); but some 


urban ghettos erupted in extensive riots (Watts, 1965; Detroit, 1967; King assassination, Apr. 4, 1 
New concern for the poor (Harrington’s Other America, 1963) led to Pres. Johnson's “Great 
programs (Medicare, Water Quality Act, Higher Education Act, all 1965), Concem with the en But 
surged (Carson’s Silent Spring, 1962). Feminism revived as a cultural and political movement (Friedan’s 
Feminine Mystique, 1963, National Organization for Women founded 1966) and a movement 
homosexual rights emerged (Stonewall riot, in NYC, 1969). i 
Opposition to U.S. involvement in Vietnam, especially among university students (Moratorium 
Nov. 69) turned violent (Weatherman Chicago riots Oct. '69). New Left and Marxist theories 
popular, and membership in radical groups swelled (Students for a Democratic Society, Black Pan 
Maoist groups, especially in Europe, called for total transformation of society. In France, 
sparked a nationwide strike affecting 10 million workers May-June "68, but an electoral reaction d 
revolutionary change. be 
Arts and styles. The boundary between fine and popular arts were blurred by Pop Art (Warhol) onl | 
rock musicals (Hair, 1968). Informality and exaggeration prevailed in fashion (beards, miniskirts), A) 
non-political “counterculture” developed, rejecting traditional bourgeois life goals and personal habits, _ 
and use of marijuana and hallucino spread (Woodstock festival Aug. '68). Indian influence was felt in 
music (Beatles), religion (Ram Dass), and fashion. ; a 
Science. Achievements in space (men on moon July ’69) and electronics (lasers, integrated ‘circuits) — 
encouraged a faith in scientific solutions to‘problems in agriculture (“green revolution” ), medicine ; 
transplants 1967) and other areas. The harmful effects of science, it was believed, could be controlled 
(1963 nuclear weapon test ban treaty, 1968 non-proliferation treaty). 


China, Mao’s revolutionary militance caused disputes with Russia under “revisionist” Khrushchev, 
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starting 1960. The two powers exchanged fire in 1969 border disputes. China used force to capture areas > 
disputed with India, 1962, The “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” tried to impose ple io | 


itarian program in China and spread revolution abroad; political struggle, often violent, ‘ 


China 1965-68. 4 


‘ Sa § 
Indochina, Communist-led guerrillas aided by N. Vietnam fought from 1960 against the S. Vietnam 
government of Ngo Dinh Diem (killed 1963). The U.S. military role increased after the 1964 Tonkin Gulf 
incident. U.S. forces peaked at 543,400, Apr. "69. Massive numbers of N. Viet troops also fought. Lao 
and Cambodian neutrality were threatened by communist insurgencies, with N. Vietnamese aid, and U.S. i 
intrigues. For details, see 1978 and earlier editions of The World Almanac. / 4 
Third World. A bloc of authoritarian leftist regimes among the newly independent nations eme in 
-political opposition to the U.S.-led Western alliance, and came to dominate the conference of ni d Mt 
nations (Belgrade 1961, Cairo 1964, Lusaka 1970). Soviet political ties and military bases were 
established in Cuba, Egypt, Algeria, Guinea, and other countries, whose leaders were regarded as 
revolutionary heros by opposition groups in pro-Western or colonial countries. Some leaders were ousted 
in coups by pro-Western groups—Zaire’s Lumumba (killed 1961), Ghana’s Nkrumah (exiled 1966), and 
Indonesia’s Sukarno (effectively ousted 1965 after a Communist coup failed). 


Middle East. Arab-Israeli tension erupted into a brief war June 1967. Israel emerged as a major 
regional power. Military shipments before and after the war brought much of the Arab world into the 
Soviet political sphere. Most Arab states broke U.S. diplomatic ties, while Communist countries cut their 
ties to Israel. Intra~Arab disputes continued: Egypt and Saudi Arabia supported rival factions in a bloody 
Yemen civil war 1962-70; Lebanese troops fought Palestinian commandos in 1969. ; ; 

East Europe, To stop the large-scale exodus of citizens, E. German authorities built a forti wall 
across Berlin Aug, "61. Soviet sway in the Balkans was weakened by Albania’s support of China SSR 
broke ties Dec. ’61) and Romania's assertion of industrial and foreign policy autonomy in 1964. — 
Liberalization in Czechoslovakia, spring 1968, was crushed by troops of 5 Warsaw Pact countries. West _ 
German treaties with Russia and Poland, 1970, facilitated the transfer of German technology and — 
confirmed post-war boundaries. i sy 
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Disillusionment: 1970-79 


U.S.: Caution and neoconservatism. A relatively sluggish economy, energy and resource shortages 
(natural gas crunch 1975, gasoline shortage 1979), and environmental problems contributed to a “limits” 
of growth” philosophy that affected politics (Cal. Gov, Brown). ion of science and ere 
killed or delayed major projects (supersonic transport dropped 1971, DNA recombination curbed 1976, — 
Seabrook A-plant protests 1977-78) and was fed by the Three Mile Island nuclear reactor accident in — 
Mar. 79. : ’ 

“Mistrust of big government weakened support for government reform plans among liberals. School ” 
busing and he quotas were opposed Bakke decision June 78); the Equal Rights Amendment for — 
women languished; civil rights for homosexuals were opposed (Dade County referendum June ’77). 4 

US. defeat in Indochina (evacuation Apr. '75), revelations of Central Intelligence Assis eee ‘ 

1978 (Rockefeller Commission report June '75), and the Watergate scandals (Nixon quit Aug. reduced — 
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faith i in U.S. moral and material capacity to influence world affairs. Revelations of Soviet crimes (Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Archi- 
pelago from 1974) and Russian intervention in Africa aided a revival of anti-Communist sentiment. 





Economy sluggish, The 1960s boom faltered in the 1970s; a severe recession in the U.S. and Europe 1974-75 followed a 
ities oil price hike Dec. ’73. Monetary instability (U.S. cut ties to gold Aug. ’71), the decline of the dollar, and protectionist 
| moves by industrial countries (1977-78) threatened trade. Business investment and spending for research declined. Severe in- 
'flation plagued many countries (25% in Britain, 1975; 18% in U.S., 1979). 


China picks up pieces. After the 1976 deaths of Mao and Chou, a power struggle for the leadership succession was won by 
oases A cs aaa purge of orthodox Maoists was carried out, and the “Gang of Four”, led by Mao’s widow Chiang 


The new leaders pee over 100,000 political prisoners, and reduced public adulation of Mao. Political and trade ties were 

with Japan, Europe, and the U.S. in the late 1970's, as relations worsened with Russia, Cuba, and Vietnam (4-week 

invasion by China in 1979). Ideological guidelines in industry, science, education, and the armed forces, which the ruling fac- 

tion said had caused chaos and decline, were reversed (bonuses to workers, Dec. ’77; exams for college entrance, Oct. 77). 
Severe restrictions on cultural expression were eased (Beethoven ban lifted Mar. ’77). 


Europe. European unity moves (EEC-EFTA trade accord 1972) faltered as economic problems appeared (Britain floated 
pound 1972; France floated franc 1974). Germany and Switzerland curbed guest workers from S. Europe. Greece and Turkey 
_quarreled over Cyprus (Turks intervened 1974) and Aegean oil rights. 

All of non-Communist Europe was under democratic rule after free elections were held in Spain June ’76, 7 months after 
the death of Franco. The conservative, colonialist regime in Portugal was overthrown Apr. "74. In Greece, the 7-year-old mil- 
itary dictatorship yielded power in 1974. Northern Europe, though ruled mostly by Socialists (Swedish Socialists unseated 
1976, after 44 years in power), turned conservative. The British Labour government imposed wage curbs 1975, and sus- 

nationalization schemes. Terrorism in Germany (1972 Munich Olympics killings) led to laws curbing some civil liber- 
i French “new philosophers” rejected leftist ideologies, and the shaky Socialist-Communist coalition lost a 1978 election 


Religion back in politics. The improvement in Moslem countries’ political fortunes by the 1950s (with the exception of 
' Central Asia under Soviet and Chinese rule), and the growth of Arab oil wealth, was followed by a resurgence of traditional 
ee Libyan dictator Qaddafi mixed strict Islamic laws with socialism in his militant ideology and called for an eventual 
foslem return to Spain and Sicily. The illegal Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt was accused of violence, while extreme Moslem 
_ groups bombed theaters, 1977, to protest secular values. 
In Turkey, the National Salvation Party was the first Islamic group to share power (1974) since secularization in the 1920s. 
us authorities, such as Ayatollah Ruholla Khomeini, led the Iranian revolution and religiously motivated. Moslems 
| took part in the insurrection in Saudi Arabia that briefly seized the Grand Mosque in Mecca in 1979. Moslem puritan opposi- 
tion to Pakistan Pres, Bhutto helped lead to his overthrow July *77. However, Moslem solidarity could not prevent Paki- 
| stan’s eastern ce (Bangladesh) from declaring independence, Dec. ’71, after a bloody civil war. 
Moslem and Hindu resentment against coerced sterilization in India helped defeat the Gandhi government, which was re- 
Mar. 77 by a coalition including religious Hindu parties and led by devout Hindu Desai. Moslems in the southern 
pines, aided by Libya, conducted a long rebellion against central rule from 1973. : 
Evangelical Protestant groups grew in numbers and prosperity in the U.S. (“born again” Pres. Carter elected 1976), and 
“the Catholic charismatic movement obtained respectability. A revival of interest in Orthodox Christianity occurred among 
Russian intellectuals (Solzhenitsyn). The secularist Israeli Labor party, after decades of rule, was ousted in 1977 by conserva- 
"tives led by Begin, an observant Jew; religious militants founded settlements on the disputed West Bank, part of Biblically- 
' promised Israel. U.S. Reform Judaism revived many previously discarded traditional practices. 
The Buddhist Soka Gakkai movement launched the Komeito party in Japan, 1964, which became a major opposition party 
_ in 1972 and 1976 elections. 
___ Old-fashioned religious wars raged intermittently in N. Ireland (Catholic vs. Protestant, 1969- _) and Lebanon (Chris- 
_ tian vs. Moslem, 1975- _), while religious militancy complicated the Israel-Arab dispute (1973 Israel-Arab war. In spite of 
a 1979 peace treaty between Egypt and Israel which looked forward to a resolution of the See issue, increased reli- 
gious militancy on the West Bank made such a resolution seem unlikely. 


Latin America. Repressive conservative regimes strengthened their hold on most of the continent, with the violent coup 
against the elected Allende government in Chile, Sept. ’73, the 1976 military coup in Argentina, and coups against reformist 
regimes in Bolivia, 1971 and 1979, and Peru, 1976. In Central America, increasing liberal and leftist mijitancy led to the 
ouster of the Somoza regime of Nicaragua in 1979 and civil conflict in El Salvador. 


Indochina. Communist victory in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos by May ’75 did not bring peace. Attempts at radical so- 
_ cial reorganization left over one million dead in Cambodia during 1975-78 and caused hundreds of thousands of ethnic Chin- 
‘ese and others to flee Vietnam (“boat people,” 1979). The Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia swelled the refugee population 

and contributed to widespread starvation in that devastated country. 


_ Russian expansion, Soviet influence, checked in some countries Sopre ousted by Egypt 1972) was projected further afield, 
_ Often with the use of Cuban troops (Angola 1975- , Ethiopia 1977- _+), and aided by a growing navy, merchant fleet, 
_ and international banking ability. Detente with the West — 1972 Berlin pact, 1970 strategic arms pact (SALT) — gave way 
to a more antagonistic relationship in the late 1970s, exacerbated by the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979. 


4 ‘Africa. The last remaining European colonies were granted independence (Spanish Sahara 1976, Djibouti 1977) and, after 
"10 years of civil war and many negotiation sessions, a black government took over Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) in 1979; white dom- 
# remained in S. Africa. Great power involvement in local wars (Russia in Angola, Ethiopia; France in Chad, Zaire, 
and the use of tens of thousands of Cuban troops was denounced by some African leaders as neocolonialism. 

. or tribal clashes made Africa the chief world locus of sustained warfare in the late 1970s. 


Arts. Traditional modes in painting, architecture, and music, pursued in relative obscurity for much of the 20th century, 
‘fFeturned to popular and critical attention in the 1970s. The pictorial emphasis in neorealist and photorealist painting, the re- 
_ turn of many architects to detail, decoration, and traditional natural materials, and the concern with ordered structure in mu- 
- sical composition were, ironically, novel experiences for artistic consumers after the exhaustion of experimental possibilities. . 
However, these more conservative styles coexisted with modernist works in an atmosphere of variety and tolerance. 
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History — 1 00 Years Ago 





100 Years Ago 


On October 28, 1886, President Grover Cleveland dedi- 
cated the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island in New York 
Harbor. Originally calied Liberty Enlightening the World, 

_ the statue was proposed by journalist and politician Edo- 
uard Laboulaye, and given by the people of France to the 
people of the U.S. in commemoration of the French and 
American revolutions. The statue was designed by sculptor 
Frederic Auguste Bartholdi and was constructed of ham- 
mered coppered sheets. Standing 302 feet high, including its 
pedestal, it represented a woman holding a torch in her 
raised right hand, and in her left hand a tablet showing the 
date July 4, 1776. “The New Colossus,” a sonnet on the 
statue by American poet Emma Lazarus, would be engraved 
on the pedestal in 1503. The statue would be declared a na- 
tional monument in 1924. 


The American Federation of Labor (AF of L) was 
founded in 1886 by Samuel Gompers. Organizing skilled 
workers into national unions composed of members of the 
same craft, the AF of L hoped to achieve shorter hours, 


higher pay, and better working conditions. Gompers, an. 


English-American cigarmaker, would become president of 
the AF of L and would continue in that position with only 
me year’s interruption until his death thirty-eight years 
ater. 

There were more labor strikes in 1886 than in any other 


year in 19th-century America. Demands for an 8-hour day- 


and improved working conditions caused 610,000 workers 
to strike, with monetary losses of more than $33.5 million. 
On May 4, the Haymarket Square riot took place in Chicago 
after police attempted to disperse a demonstration, 
and a bomb felled 60 policemen, killing one. In the melee, 
six other policemen were killed. More than 200 suspected 
radicals were arrested, and eight anarchist labor leaders 
were tried for murder. Although no evidence was produced 
that the leaders had made or had thrown the bomb, they 
were convicted of incitement to murder, on the grounds that 
they had aided or conspired with the unknown bomber. 
Four would be hanged in 1887, one would commit suicide, 
and three would serve seven years in prison until pardoned 
in 1893. by Illinois governor John Peter Altgeld, on the 
grounds that the trial had been unjust. 


The last major Indian war ended September 4, when U.S. 
troops captured Geronimo, leader of the Chiricahua band of 
Apaches. As a prisoner of war, Geronimo was deported to 
Florida, After further imprisonment in Alabama, he would 

_ be permitted to settle in Fort Sill, Oklahoma, where he 
would become a prosperous farmer and a Christian. Later, 
appearances at the St. Louis World's Fair and in Teddy 
Roosevelt’s inaugural procéssion would make him a national 
celebrity. Three years before his death, he would dictate his 
autobiography. 

Anti-Chinese riots in Seattle drove 400 Chinese from their 
homes. The Supreme Court declared a municipal order dis- 
criminating against Chinese laundries a violation of the 14th 
Amendment. 

Stanton Coit, an assistant to Felix Adler in the Society for 
Ethical Culture, returned from visiting the first settlement 
house, London’s Toybee Hall, and began to establish neigh- 
borhood clubs. Coit would organize the poor to work for 
social improvement. 


International 


W.E. Gladstone became British Prime Minister for the 
third time. Gladstone introduced the first bill for Irish 
Home Rule, which split the Liberal party and was defeated. 
In 1892, Gladstone would again become Prime Minister, 
bringing with him a new Home Rule Bill, which would pass 
the House of Commons, but meet defeat in the House of 
Lords, leading to Gladstone’s resignation. 

Gold was discovered in the Watwatersrand of Transvaal, 

a province in South Africa, bringing a huge influx of British 
and European miners and financiers. The mines would sup- 
ply much of the world’s gold. 

_ General Georges Boulanger became the French War Min- 
ister, made himself a national hero, and led a nationalist 


* 7 
movement, Boulangism, resembling fascism. He would 


’ tain great popularity despite being forced from his 


command. Boul: 
lapoleon. 
Inventions and Practicalities 


The New York Tribune became the first newspaper to a 
linotype machines. Invented by Otto Mergenthaler, the semble 


in 1887 and then deprived of his arm 
would be remembered as a would-be 


type could cast a full line of type from matrices 
by a keyboard like that of a typewriter. 

German inventor Paul Gottlieb Nipkov created a rotati 
scanning device that would become important in the 
opment of television. = 

Commercial aluminum production was begun by 
Martin Hall, a graduate student at Oberlin College. His | 
manufacturing company would become the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

The first ready-to-use surgical dressings were introd 
by Johnson & Johnson in New Brunswick, New Jersey. : 

Samuel C. Johnson introduced Johnson’s Wax in Racing |’ 
Wisconsin. | 

David J. McConnell, a Brooklyn-borm door-to-door 


vials of perfume to gain entrance to homes that he aban-— 
doned books and started selling perfume. His firm, eventu- — 
ally called Avon Products, would become the world’s I: 
cosmetic company: iy 
Brothers Lyman, Joseph, and Gustave Bloomingdale 
opened a department store on Third Avenue at 59th e 
in New York City. With the assistance of the Third Avenue © 
El, Bloomingdale’s would attract the city’s middle class. ct | 
Coca-Cola, made by, pharmacist John S. Pemberton from 
the dried leaves of the South American cocoa shrub, an exe 
tract of Kola nuts from Africa, and fruit syrup, went on 
at a drugstore in Atlanta. The drink was advertised as en 
“esteemed Brain Tonic and Intellectual Beverage” that 
would cure headaches and hangovers. The same year, Dr. © 
Pepper was introduced in Waco, Texas as “The King ‘of — 
Beverages, Free from Caffeine,” and Hires’ Rootbeer 
out in bottles as well as in an extract for home brewing. 


- Arts and Entertainment 


The eighth and last show of French Impressionism q 
opened in Paris. The show included the painting “Sunday 
afternoon on the Island of Grand Jatte” by Georges Seurat. _ 

French sculptor Auguste Rodin created “The Kiss.” 2 

‘Moussorgsky’s “A Night on Bald Mountain” had its first 
performance at St. Petersburg. | 

The English translation of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital was | 
published, as was Krafft-Ebbing’s Psychopathia Sexualis, 
Thomas Hardy’s The Mayor of Casterbridge, Henry Ji t 
The Bostonians and The Princess Cassamassima. Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hydein three days and rewrote it in another three. Also __ 
published were Stevenson’s Kidnapped, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy, and, poet Axtay Rim- | 
baud’s Les Illuminations. - 4 

Theater managers B.F. Keith and Edward F. ‘Albee ; 
founded the Keith-Albee Vaudeville Circuit. 

The tuxedo was introduced when tobacco heir Griswold 
Lorillard wore a short black coat with satin lapels, invent 
of a tailcoat, to the Autumn Ball of the twee ie 
County Club in Tuxedo, New York. 


Milestones { 


David Green was born in Plonsk, Belorussia. As David 
Ben-Gurion, he would become the first prime minister of 
Israel. Considered by many the father of his connie the 
flamboyant and indefatigable Ben-Gurion would hold the 
premiership, with only a two-year voluntary in’ 


for a dozen years. 


Also born in 1886 was Ty Cobb, who would become one 
of the most brilliant baseball players in history. The i 
tempered Cobb was nicknamed the “Georgia Peach.” 1 
1936, Cobb, who had set 90 records, would be voted the 
first member of the Baseball Hall of Fame. 


a HISTORICAL FIGURES. 


I 
| Ancient Greeks and Latins 






















a i Greeks : 
il, 
chines, orator, 389-31 48C. Dionysius, historian, d.c7BC. Polybius, historian, c200-c118BC. 
schylus, glisdd 525-456BC. Empedocies, philosopher, c490-430BC. Praxiteles, sculptor, 400-330BC. 
fableist, c620-c560BC. Epicharmus, dramatist, c630-440BC. ae oe phil., math., ¢580-c5008C. 
‘icibiades, ann, 450-404BC. Epictetus, philosopher, c55-c135. post, c610-c580BC. 
on, poet, c582-c485BC. Epicurus, philosopher, 341-270BC. nds poet, 556-c468BC. 
haxagoras, philosopher, c500-428BC. Eratosthenes, scientist, c276-194BC. Socrates, philosopher, c470-399BC. 
} der, philosopher, 611-546BC, Euclid, mathematician, fl.c300BC. Solon, statesman, 640-560BC. 
ntiphon, speechwriter, c480-411BC. or anyeren et, 2484-406 O6BC. Sophocles, dramatist, C496-406BC. 
ipollo jus, mathematician, c265-170BC. Galen, physician, c12 Strabo, geographer, 63BC-AD24. 
chimedes, math. c287-212BC. Hermie phivecbher, €535-c475BC, Thales, philosopher, 0634-c546BC. 
isto es, dramatist, c448-380BC. Herodotus, historian, c484-420BC. Themistocles, oe 0524-c460BC. 
O le, odes er, 384-322BC, Hesiod, poet, 8th cent. BC. Theocritus, poet, c310-250BC. 
ith jaeus, scholar, fi.c200. Hippocrates, physician, ¢460-377BC. Theophrastus, phil. c372-c287B8C. 
ti S, architect, fl.5th cent.BC. Homer, poet, believed lived c850BC. Thucydides, historian, fl.5th cent.BC. 
ke i us, post, c305-240BC. Isocrates, orator, 436-338BC. Timon, philosopher, c320-c230BC. 
bratl Reis COMIC dramatist, 520-4218C. Menander, dramatist, 342-292BC. Xenophon, historian, c434-c355BC. 
| em philosopher, 'c460-370BC. Phidias, sculptor, ¢500-435BC. Zeno, philosopher, c495-c430BC. 
Jemosthenes, orator, 384-322BC. Pindar, poet, c518-c438BC. 
Modorus, historian, fl.20BC. Plato, philosopher, ¢428-c347BC. ei 
dlogene: philosopher, cay 2-028786. Plutarch, biographer, c46-120. _ ~ 
: : Latins 
\mmianus, historian, c330-395. tones poet, 65-8BC. - _ Pliny(Younger), author, 62-113. 
| i lelus, satirist, c124-c170. * Juvenal, satirist, c60-c127. : Quintilian, rhetorician, €35-c97.. 
a scholar, c480-524 Livy, ging! 59BC-AD17. Sailust, historian, 86-34BC. 
(3 lius, ees 100-4480. Lucan, poet, 39-65 . Seneca, philosopher, 48C-AD65. 
ye ¢108-62BC. Luciinis, pa ashy 180-c102BC. Silius, poet, c25-101. 
Lucretius, poet, c99-c55BC. Statius, poet, c45- 96. 
Martial, epigrammatist, c38-c103. Suetonius, biographer, c69-c122. 
mepes.n torian, c100-c25BC. Tacitus, historian, c56-c120, 
id,poet, 43BC-AD17. Terence, dramatist, 185-cl59BC. 
lan, poet, Persius, satirist, 34-62. Tibullus, ost o55-01 9BC. 
poet, 239-170BC. Plautus, dramatist, c254-c184BC. Virgil, veoh po 70-19BC. 
author, c130-c165. Pliny, scholar, 23-79. jus, architect, fl.ist cent.BC. 





Rulers of England and Great Britain 


England “Began _—iODied Age Rod 
Saxons and Danes 
King of haa won allegiance of allEnglish .............+ 829 839 — 10 
Son, King of Wessex, Sussex, Kent, Essex ...........-.-5- 839 858 — 19 
Son of Ethelwulf, displaced father inWessex ..............- 858 860 _ 2 
2d son of Ethelwulf, united Kent and Wessex ..........-.... 860 866 _ 6 
8d son, King of Wessex, fought Danes -.........2.0.0000. 866 871 — 5 
The Great, 4th son, defe: Danes, fortified London .......... 871 899 52 28 
The Elder, Alfred’s son, united English, claimed Scotland ........ 899 924 55 25 
The Glorious, Edward’s son, King of Mercia, Wessex .......... 924 940 4 16 
3d son of Edward, King of Wessex, Mercla ...............- 940 946 25 6 
Bin eomiof edward i sia aleeece nee sie aie as neem ese mee a 946 955 32 9 
The Fair, eldest son of Edmund, King of Wessex ............. 955 959 18 3 
The Peaceful, 2d son of Edmund, ruled all English ............- 959 975 32 17 
The Martyr, eldest son of Edgar, murdered by stepmother ....... 975 978 17 4 
The Unready, 2d son of Edgar, married Emma of Normandy ...... 978 1016 48 37 
Ironside, son of Ethelred Il, Lif 2 0) Rae a pi Seo aera 1016 1016 27 0 
The Dane, gave Wessex to Edmund, marriedEmma .......... 1016 1035 40 19 
Harefoot, naturalson of Canute 2.2... ee eee eee 1035 1040 _ 5 
Son of Canute by Emma, Danish King... 1... 0.2. cee eee 1040 1042 24 2 
. The Confessor, son of Ethelred Il ‘Conorinad NABT Ane sis yate.../e 1042 1066 62 24 
Edward's brother-in-law, last Saxon King .........060e5 eee 1066 1066 44 0 
House of Normandy 
The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings ...............% 1066 1087 60 21 
Rufus, 3d son of William |, killed by arrow .. 0... eee eee 1087 1100 43 13 
auclerc, youngest son of William i... ee ee 1100 1135 67 35 
House of Biois 
Son of Adela, daughter of William |, and Count of Blois ......... x 1135 1154 50 19 
House of Plantagenet . 

Son of prin Plantagenet (Angevin) by Matilda, 
Calls Ovhonnyil cesty oe wae senane voc viaje ok. vaxcalkn aS gies 1154 1189 56 35 
. Coeur de Lion, son of Henry Il, crusader... 1. ee eee ee i 1189 1199 42 10 
Lackland, son of Henry Il, | sened Magna Carta,1215 .......... 1199 1216 50 17 
Son of John, acceded at 9, under regency unt'1227 ll. 1216 1272 65 56 
Loi anks, son of Henry esr Pee: aC GEn Ie Phe eds 1272 1307 68 35 
Son of Edward |, ed by Parliament, 1327 .............. 1307 1327 43 20 
Windsor, son ai Edwardal (oro. 3 a ee tl 1327 1377 65 50 
F of Edw. Ill, minor until 1389, deposed 1399 .......... 1377 1400 34 22 

ae House of Lancaster 
ry Son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, son of Edw. Il... ...-. 1399 1413 47 13. - 

Son of Henry IV, victor of Agincourt . 2... kee ee es 1413 1422 34 9 


Son, of Henry V, deposed 1461, died TA LOWSF Bice fae bare cene (orm 1422 1471 49 39 
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House of York ! ‘ 5 
Edwardiv ...... Great-great-grandson of Edward Ill, son of Duke of ape eet 1461 1483 41 } 
EdwardV....... Son of Edward IV, murdered in Tower ofLondon ............ + 4483 1483 13 
Richardill ...... Crookback, bro. of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field | 1.1.1... 1483 1485 35 
House of Tudor 
Henry Vil... 2... Son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, whose father had married ‘ j . 
be Atay of Henry V; sir se com {il Mee ; 
elle rch Beaufort via John fern marriage 3 
of of Edward WV he united Lancaster and York 2.0.0.0 .4..05 * 1485 1509 53 
Henry Vill... 2... Son of Henry Vii by Elizabeth, dau. of award i ERG aly aaa 1509 1547 56 { 
Edward Vi ...... Son of Henry Vill, by Jane Seymour, his $d queen. Ruled under 
. Was forced to name Jane Grey his successor. 
Couneit of — (Aen her queen pene ees a5 Wary 
won Council, was proclaimed queen 
: S had Lady Ash Grey Picdbaeap te for treaton, FOO, 1554 es. bel es i 
Mary tl . ae mk aughter 0 ry Catherine of Aragon 2.1. .......... 4 
Elizabeth! ...... Daughter of Henry Vill, ‘eran ANNO BOA SS Ge ea Ras 1558 1603 é 
Great Britain : 
House of Stuart 5 
dames}... ..... James VI of Scotland, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, First fo call ‘ 
eee ae This became official with the Act of ss 
COTA LOL oo WV! ieian is Roca Wael Beg REE nO MER a Ve Sect 1603 1625 59 
Charlies! ....... Only surviving son of James |; beheaded Jan. 30,1649 ......... 1625 1649 48 
Commonwealth, 1649-1660 
Couneil of State, 1649; Protectorate, 1653 
The Cromwells . . . Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector ...........-00. 0000s a 1653 1 59 . 
PONS Paria tas. Wa Richard Cromwell, son, Lord Protector, resigned May 25,1659 .... 1658 1712 86 . 
House of Stuart (Restored) 
Eldest son of Charles |, died withoutissue 2... .......--00 1660 1685 55 4 
eee Deposed 1688. interregnum Dec. 11, 1688, 
WOFOOI13; 6B «oi. Seiya cs ccoete Nits calteierireme tnetntate is ate salle 1685 1701 68 : 
eae of Willan: Prince of Orange, by Mary, dau. of Charles! ...... 1689 1702 51 1 
Eldest r of James II and wife of William ill ......... 2 1694 33 ; 
2d daughter of eenes ee eal aieaie ater e (01 CORRE Ne eal amt Rana hoe te 1702 1714 49 ‘ 
House of Hanover 
. Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, grand-daut of James | Seal: 1714 1727 - 67°" 4 
. Only son of George i, married Caroline of Brandenburg 1727 1760 7 ; 
. Grandson of George i married Charlatte of pret c 1760 1820 81 
: Eldest son of George lil, Prince , from Feb., ee sil 1820 . 1830 67 1 
3d son of cabal be Il, married Adelaide of Saxe-Meini 1830 1837 71 
. Dau. of Edward, 4th son of George Ill; married ee ins Aber 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, who became Prince Consort ...... 1837 1901 81 € 
House of Saxe-Coburg and patie F 
Edward Vil... ... Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark . . . . 1901 1310 68 2 
~ House of Windsor in 
Name Adopted July 17, 1917 q 
GeorgeV....... 2d son of Edward Vil, tre Princess Tek ts cue tone 1910 1936 70 2 
Edward Vill...... Eldest son of Geo! Ape: a sg pein , abdicated Dec, 11 1936 1972 7 : 
GeorgeVI ...... hee son of Georg ied Lady Piaboth ORLYOR iors caer 1936 1952 $6 i | 
Elizabeth... ... Ider daughter of George Vi, acceded Feb.6,1952 ........... 1952 —— _— + 
Rulers of Scotland 5 
Kenneth I MacAlpin was the first Scot to rule both Scots Robert II, 1371-1390, grandson of Robert Bruce, son 
and Picts, 846 AD, Walter, the Steward of Scotland, was called The 
Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Macbeth seized __ first of the so-called Stuart line. Z 
the kingdom 1040, was slain by Duncan’s son, Malcolm III Robert III, son of Robert II, 1390-1406. ae 
MacDuncan (Canmore), 1057. James I, son of Robert III, 1406-1437. ‘ 


Malcolm married Margaret, Saxon princess who had fled 
from the Normans. Queen Margaret introduced English lan- 
guage and English monastic customs. She was canonized, 
1250. Her son Edgar, 1097, moved the court to Edinburgh. 
His brothers Alexander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm 
TV, the Maiden, 1153, grandson of David I, was followed by 
his brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was Alexan- 
der II, 1214. The latter's son, Alexander III, 1249, defeated 
a Seighi pra regained the Liner pape agp poh ee 

is granddai spews ihe of Norway an 
grandniece of Edward I of England, known as the Maid of 
Norway, was chosen ruler, but died 1290, aged 8. 

John Baliol, 1292-1296. (Interregnum, 10 years). 

Robert Bruce (The Bruce), 1306-1329, victor at Bannock- 
burn, 1314. 

David II, only son of Robert Bruce, ruled 1329-1371. 


James II, son of James I, 1437-1460, 
James III, eldest son of James II, 1460-1488. i 
James IV, eldest son of James HI, 1488-1513. : 
James V, eldest son of James IV, 1513-1542. ¥ 
Mary, daughter of James V, born 1542, became 
when one week old; was crowned’ 1543. 5 ee 
Francis, son of Henry If of France, who became king 
died 1560. Mary ruled Scots 1561 until abdication, 1: 
She also married (2) Henry Stewart, Lord D » and | 
James, Earl of Bothwell. Imprisoned by Elizal I, Mar 
beheaded 1587. 


was 
and Lord 1, be 


James a, A doer son of 
brace eae 
Seetiend eel nghiet won ore he Act of t 
; 


ion, May 1, 1707. 


Rulers of France: Kings, Queens, Presidents 


Caesar to Charlemagne 


Julius Caesar subdued the Gauls, native tribes of Gaul 
(France) 57 to 52 BC. Weal Romans ruled 500 years. The Franks, 
a Teutonic tribe, reached the Somme from the East ca. 250 AD. 
By the Sth centu the Merovingian Franks ousted the Romans. 
In 451 AD, with help of ths, Burgundians and others, 


la dl Chie twas posed, 
Merovingians were 


grein bagel lariat 


son Clovis (Ghia aa mh foomang ar 
the ine soak oan 


The West stele 

















iS ey aty of Herstal eer 4) major hag or head of 
h ver Neustna as dux (leader) of 
; > Picne sae son, Chee called Marte A. Hammer) 
ited the Saracens at Tours- 


4 succeeded 
x eer oe Stor 741, who depebel Chiders iit and 


d as king until 768. 
lis son, Charlemagne, or Charles the Great (742-814) be- 
of the Franks, 768, with his brother Carloman, who 
ed 771 ruled France, Germany, parts of Italy, Spain, Aus- 
and enforced Christianity. Croan the Romans 
Pope Leo Ill in St. Peter's, Rome, Dec. 25, $00 AD. Suc- 


@ to sons, Lo 
es (of Gannanyet 
ed arcibyahe poace ct Veron, 843, divided the empire. 
AD Name, year of accession 
The Carolingians 
ge rane ine Bald), Roman Emperor, 875 
‘the Stammere: 


ies 
ES) & f Louis Il, defeated 
aero Exes, je de nae by 


Ree Grace si Capet 
Late, sn, 2988 1, no heke 
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1574 Henry lll, brother, assassinated 
House of Bourbon 

1589 plese IV, of Navarre, assassinated. Henry IV made ene- 
when he pave tolerance to Protestants by Edict of 
Noa 1598. He was grandson of Queen Margaret of 
Navarre, literary patron. He married Margaret of Valois, 
daughter of Henry Il and Catherine de Medicis; was di- 
vorced; In 1600 married Marie de Medicis, who became 
Regent of of aye wetaien iast for her son, ‘Louis Xill, but 
1610 Lous X x the Se Begg st Louis Xill (1601-1643) married 
Anne ministers were Cardinals Richelleu 


and Frade 
1643 Louis XIV (The Grand Monarch), son. Louis XIV was king 
72 years. He exhausted a prosperous country in wars for 
thrones territory. By revoking the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) he caused the emigration of the Huguenots. He 
Said: “| am the state.” 
1715 Louis XV, great-grandson. Louis XV married a Polish ie 
cess; lost Canada to the Mae sme His favorites, 
Pompadour and Mme. Du Barry, influenced nailed 
Noted for saying “After me, the deluge”. 
Louis XVI, grandson; married Marie ‘Antoinette, daughter 
of Empress Maria Therese of Austria. King and om 
beheaded by Revolution, 1793. Their son, called Louis 
XVil, died in prison, never ruled. 
First Republic 
1792 National Convention of the French Revolution 
Directory, under Barras and others 
1799 Consulate, ten onal Bonaparte, first consul. Elected 
consul for life, 1802. 
First Empire 
1804 fecamge) |, emperor. hy eee (de Beauharnais) em- 
ey 1804-09; Marie 8, empress, 1810-1814. Her 
Francois ( (rati-1839), titular King of Rome, later 
Duke de Reichstadt and “Napoleon Il,” never ruled. Na- 
poleon abdicated 1814, died 1821. 


Bourbons Restored 
1814 Louis XVIII king; brother of Louis XVI. , 
1824 Charles X, brother; reactionary; deposed by the July 


177: 


> 


crusades, 1248 in 1250) and 1270, when 
he died of p! sit Tans. Canned 1207 as St Lovie Revolution, 1830. 
ONS ye Pa ae ee House of Orleans 
F 9 1830 Louis-Philippe, the “citizen king.” 
4 oer sre aeons son. His posthumous son, John Ss 1 Republic 
Philip V Tall), brother of Louis X 1848 Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, president, nephew of Napo- 
Charles IV (the air), brother of Louis X leon |. He became: % 
House of Valois Second Empire 
hilo Vi (of Valois), grandson of Pip biscagtihe on RR PMS esha yo 
John tl (the Good), his to England imperial (1886-78), dled in Zulu War. Eugenie eed 1820." 
Charles V (the Wise), bt Third R ae 
rc ateg tt ade bus), son. In 1429 Joan of Arc 1871 Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877) 
(Jeanne d'Arc) promised Charles to oust the English, who 1873 MacMahon, | Patrice M. de (1808-1893) 
occupied France. Joan won at Orleans and 1879 Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891) 
_’  Patay and had Charles crowned at Reims July 17, 1429. 1887 Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated 
_ __ Joan was captured May 24, 1430, and executed May 30, 1894 Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1847-1907) 
1431, at Rouen for heresy. Charles ordered her rehabili- 1895 Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899) 
tation, effected 1455. = Loubet, rie an (188 1991) 
4483 Charles Vil (ho ANSDIO) son 1913- Poincare, Raymond (1860-1984) 
Louis Xil, great-grandson of Charles V 1920 , Paul (1 1922) 
Francis |, of Angouleme, nephew, son-in-law. Francis | 1920 Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) 
(1494-1547) reigned 32 years, fought 4 big wars, was 1924 iy 
oe we ake CON del Sacto, Leonardo de 1931 Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), ae 
Rabelais, embellished Fontainebleau. 1982 Lebrun, Albert ve ), 
Henry ll, son, killed at a joust in a tournament. He was - 1940 der German Het Philippe Pe 
oat nig yok ly Be A tain ( abt) Chet of State, 1940-1044 
ge avec cf Dane de Poller (1490-1588), Calherine wes after liberation: Charles de Gaulle 
bom in Florence, ter of Lorenzo de Medicis, By her (1820-1970) 1944-~Jan, 21, 1946; Felix Gouin 
marriage to Henry |! she became the mother of Francis Il, renee Jan. 28, 1946; Georges Bidault (1899- ) 
¢ a een one: (vce Mesccd lune 24, 1946. 
wife of Henry IV. She persuaded Charles IX to order , Fourth Republic—Presidents 
massacte of Huguenots on the Feast of St. Bartholomen, 1947 Auriol, Vincent (1884-1966) 
Budueoe day her daughter was married to 1954 Coty, Rene (1882-1962) , 
Francis li, son. In 1548, Mary, Queen of Scots since in- Fifth Republic—Presidents 
fancy, was betrothed when 6 to Francis, aged 4. They 1959 de Gaulle, Charles Andre J. M. ese dia 
were married 1558. ame ee 1560, aged 16; Mary ion Rage Sit Vale (1826 ; 
Charles IX, brother ; 4981 Mitterrand, Francois (19 (19 ) 
bs _ Rulers of Middle Europe; Rise and Fall of Dynasties 
Carolingian Dynasty Psa Europe; established Ostmark 





Louis | Roman emperor Bp Bs, Son own one ato hove ce 814, 


- eonverted Mai 
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d. 840. 

eb il, ae German, son; succeeded to East Francia (Ger- 
man 

Charles the thot Fat, son; inherited East Francia and West Francia 
cae) we reunited empire, crowned emperor by pope, 881, 
deposed 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-899. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 898-911, last direct descendant of Charle- 


wOoried |, duke of \Franconia, first elected German king, 
911-918, founded House of Franconia. 


Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 
Henry |, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 
gt |, the aos 936-973, son; crowned Holy Roman Em- 


peror by gag 
sisly. i, 9 3-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and Arabs from 


~ Otto Ill, 983-1002, son; crowned emperor at 16, 

Henry ii, the Saint, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Otto the Great. 

House of Franconia 
Sonxed ll, 1024-1039, elected king of Germany. 
sel li, the Black, 1039-1056, ‘son; deposed 3 popes; an- 
neyed urgundy. 
Henry {V, 1 056-1108, son; regenty yh his bore Agnes of 

orn Banned by Pope Gregory Vi id penance at 

anossa. 


Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothair, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned emperor in 


Rome, 1134. 
House of Hohenstaufen 


Conrad Ill, duke of Swabia, 1138-1152. In 2d Crusade. 

Frederick |, Barbarossa, 1152-1190; Conrad's nephew. 

Hide Vi, 4 baila took lower Italy from Normans. Son be- 
() 

Pili © ‘ot Swabia 1197-1208, brother. 

Otto IV, of House of Welf, 1998-1215; deposed. 

Frederick ll, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of Sicily; 
ing of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son; lost lower Italy to Charles of An- 


fou 
eae Genradin (12 (1252-1268) son, king of Jerusalem and Sicily, be- 


ufen., 
rca 1254-1273, "ise of the Electors. 
Transition 
Rudolph | of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King Ottocar !I of 
Bohemia. Bequeathed luchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. f 
Cesar of Nassau, 1292-1298, killed in war with Albert of Aus- 


wert king of Germany, 1298-1308, son of Rudolph. 
Henry Vil, of Luxemb: ee 308-1313, crowned emperor in 
Rome, Seized Bohemia, 13 
Louis IV of Bavaria ttelebach), 1314-1347. Also elected 
was Frederick of Austria, 1314-13; 0 (Hay Fg). Abolition of 
papal sanction for election of Holy Roman Emperor. : 
Charles IV, of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, crentcon of Henry Vil, 
German emperor and i of Bohemia, Lombardy, Burgundy; 
took Mark of Brandenbui 
ego 1378-14) , de} leposed. 
Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 
Hungary 
Stephen |, house of Arpad, 997-1038. Crowned king Loo, 
; canonized 1083. After several centuries o 
feuds Charles Robert of Anjou became Charles |, 1308-1342. 
Louis |, the Great, son, 1342-1382; joint ruler of Poland with 
Casimir Ill, 1370, Defeated Turks, 

Mary, daughter, 1382-1295, ruled with husband. Sigismund of 
Luxemburg, 1387-1437, also ea of Bohemia. As bro. of Wen- 
cesiaus he su jupert ly Roman Emperor, 1410. 

Albert It, Hey caithiye nich of Sigismund; also Roman 
emperor, (see unde 1) 

peo bof poland t 1440-1444, 

Ladislaus V, posthumous son. of. Albert’ Il, 1444-1457. John 
Hunyadi aed be Janos) governor (1446-1452), fought Turks, 
Czechs; died 1456. 


Matthias | (Corvinus) son of Hunyadi, 1458-1490, Shared rule 
of Bohemia, eer seri 1485) annexed Austria, Styria, Ca- 


{ 
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_Ladislas Il (king of Bohemia), 1490-1516, 
Louis {I, son, aged 10, 1516-1526. Wars with Suleiman, Tur 
In 1527 Hungary was split ‘between Ferdinand |, Archduke 
Austria, bro.-in-law of Louis I, and John Dey ieel of Transyl 
After Turkish invasion, 1547, Hun as split between Fert 
nand, Prince John Sigismund (Transy’ aria) and ihe Tih 
House of Hapsburg 
Albert V of Austria, Hapsburg, crowned 
1438, Roman emperor, March, 1438, py tink died 1439, 
Frederick Ill, cousin, 1440-1493, it Turks. 
Maximilian |, son, 1493-1519. Assumed title of Holy Rome 
Canes ¥, Rae aes King of Spain with moth 
pt deg Roman emperor at Aix, 1520. Atel 


' Luther at Worms; attempted church reform and 


a een f Bohemia, 1526, of Hungary, 1527; di 
‘er C) ia, 0! ry, 
puted. German 1531. Crowned Roman emperor on abdici 
tion of brother havtes V, 1556, 

Maximilian |I, son, 1564-1576, 

Rudolph li, son, 1576-1612. 


Matthias, brother, 161 2-1619, king of Bohemia and Hi 
inet oe Il of sshd of ee hernia, 1617, of bm 
man emperor, 1 johemian Protestants coe 
Thirty Years War. 


him, elected Frederick V of (Palatine, 8, 

Ferdinand ill, son, king of Hungary, 1 pipes 627, Re 
man emperor, 41637. Peace of Westphalia, 1648, ended war. Ls 
opold i, 1658-1705; Joseph |, era oharies Vi S711 174 

Maria Theresa, daughter, 1740-1780, Archduchess of Austr 
queen of Hungary; ousted bonds Vil, crowned 174: 
in 1745 pind election of her husband Francis | as Roma 
emperor and co-regent (d. 1765), Fi Seven Years’ War wit 
L henclpaiat ed i} (the Great) of Prussia. Mother of Marie Antoinette 

lueen of Fi 

Joseph fgets son 1765-1790, Roman emperor, reformer; 
restricted by Emp ress Maria Theresa until her death, 1740, Fi Firs 
partition of aes Up Leopoid Il, 1790-1792. 

Francis ll, son, 1792-1835, Fought Napoleon. Prociaimed fir 
oat emperor of Austria, 18! ce to abdicate as Re 

emperor, 1806; last use of fitle. Ferdinand |, sor 
4035-1848, abdicated during revolution. 
Austro-Hungarian Mon 

Francis Joseph |, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of Austr 

es of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Austria 
867. After assassination of heir, Archduke 

June 28, Ue Austrian diplomacy Precipitated World War I. 

Charies 1, grand-nephew, 1916-1918, last ei 


ror of Austr 
and king of Hungary. Abdicated Nov. 11-13, 191 , died 1922, 
Rulers of Prussia 
Nucleus of Prussia was the Mark of B 
grave was Albert the ovr (Albrecht), 1134-1170. 
zolfern .margrave was , burgrave of ot Nena 


Frederick William, 1640-1688, the Great Elector. Son, . Fredet 
ig ill, 1688-1713, was crowned King Frederick of Prussia, 1a 
rederick William |, son, 1713-1740. 
(Frderk Il, the Great, son, 1740-1786, annexed Silesia pal 
of Aus’ 
Frederick Williarn It, nephew, 1786-1797. | 
Frederick William Ml, son, 1797-1840. tag ers 
Frederick William WV, son, 1640-1861. prising of 1848 ani 
first parliament and constitution. . 


Second and Third Reich ; 
William 1, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of ot Searels ae 
Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 1870-71, bmp 


man Reich, Jan. 18, 1871, at Ve , Garman err 
abel yb Foie Deutscher Kaiser) r), Bisrnarck 1 Veet, Lane 

winiam Il, son, n 688-1618, Led Ger in World War |, abd: 
cated as German empe 


‘or and king of Prussia, Nov. 7 a 191€ 
Died in exile in Netherlands June 4, 1941. Minor rulers of Be 
varia, Saxony, Wurttemberg also abdicate: ted. 
_, Germany proc! ljaimed a republic at Weimar, July 1, 1919. Pres 
Frederick Ebert, 1919-1925, Paul von Pedy | 
Soncekendort, 1925, reelected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hi 
ler, chancellor, chosen successor as Leader-Chancellor (Fueb) 
rer & Reichskanzler) of Third 1d Reich, Anered Saees 
hea: een World War Ii, 1939-1945. Committed suicid 


Rulers of Poland 


House of Piasts 


Miesko |, bees Poland Christianized 966. nm un- 
der 3 Boleslavs: "992-1025, ay crowned king 1024; li, 
1058-1079, pial exiled after killing bishop Stanislav 
who became chief opel saint of Poland: Ill, 1106-1136, 
nephew, nalvided Polat id among 4 sons eldest suzerain, 
1138-1306, feudal division. 1226 founding in Prussia of military 


order Teutonic hts, 1226 invasion by Tartars/Mongols. 
Viadisiav | ogee most 


rt 


House of Anjou 
Louis |, 1370-1382, nephew/identical with Louis | of rs oi 
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pat paolo daughter, married 1386 Jagiello, Grand 
+) 


House of Jagelloneans 
" Vadisiav ll, 1886-1434, Christianized Lituania, founded per- 
union between Poland & Lituania. Defeated 1410 Teutonic 
at Grunwald. 
jadisiav Ill, 1434-1444, son, hast aaa king of Hungary. 
urks, killed 1444 in battle of 
| Casimir IV; 1446-1492, brother, coi ipeteid with Hapsburgs, 
Vladislav on throne of Botesie te later also of Hungary. 
patronized science & arts, 


Sigismund li, 1548-1572, son, established 1569 real union of 
and Lituania (lasted until 1795). 


Elective kings 
les proclaimed 1572 pomee a Republic headed by 


Polish nob! 
| by whole no 
Batory, 1576-1586, ike of canes, married 


Ann, ge yor mae ust, Fought Russians. 
I! Vasa, 1587-1632, nephew of Sigismund Il. 
$508 also king of Sweden. His generals fought Russians, 


” Viadislav ll) Vasa, 1632-1648, son, Fought Russians. 
John Il Casimir Vasa, 1648-1668, brother. pout Cossacks, 
, Turks, Tartars (the “Deluge’”’). Abdicated 












z Denmark 


: Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, who ruled in Lon- 
don 1016-1035, was most famous. The Valdemars furnished kings 
until the 15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first national 
‘assembly, Danehof, from King Erik V. 
Most redoubtable medieval character was Margaret, daughter of 
} IV, born 1353, married at 10 to King Haakon VI of 
‘Norway. In 1376 she had her first infant son Olaf made king of 
Denmark. After his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 
No In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sovereign. In 1389 she 
de her t Sveden and Duke Erik of Pomerania, titular king of 
m weden, and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 she 
ion of Kalmar of the three Fran ee and cater Erik 









! cond oT 1439 the three kingdoms him and el 
40, Christopher of Bavaria king earistg THD. On his Sea 
§, the union broke up. 


rulers were unable to enforce their claims as rulers of 
il 1520, when Christian If conquered Sweden. He was 
rown out 1522, and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Den- 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic wars, 
Frederick VI, 1808-1839, joined the Napoleonic cause after 
in had destroyed the Danish fleet, 1307, In 1814 he was forced 


ick IX, 1947; Margrethe 11, 1972. 
; Sweden 
_ Early ruled at U; ja, but did not dominate the country. 
, €1130-c1156, united the Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Swe- 
obtained the age 7 or parliament. After the Union of Kal- 
1397, the Danes either ruled or harried the country until 
jan Ii of Denmark conquered it anew, 1520. This led to a 
vv 


os The Netherlands (Holland) 
ee Erederick, Prince of Orange, led a revolt a: 


gainst French 
1813, and was crowned King of the Netherlands, 1815, Bel- 
‘ seceded Oct. 4, 1830, after a revolt, and formed a separate 
it. The change was ratified by the two kingdoms by 
eA. 19, 1839. 





1668. 
John Ill Sobieski, 1674-1696. Won Vienna from Turks, 1683. 
Stanislav Il, 1764-1795, last king. Encou reforms; 1791 
ist modem tion in Europe. 1772, 1793, 1795 Poland 
partitioned Russia, Prussia, ‘Austria. Unsuccessful insur- 
pn against foreign invasion 1794.under Kosciuszko, ea 


lish gen. 
1795-1918 Poland under foreign rule 

1807-1815 Grand Duchy of Warsaw created by Napoleon |, 

Frederick August of Saxony grand duke. 
.. 1815 Congress of Vienna proclaimed part of Poland “‘King- 
dom” in personal union with Russia. 

Polish uprisings: 1830 against Russia, 1846, 1848 against 
Austria, 1863 against Russia—all repressed. : 

1918-1939 Second Republic 

1918-1922 Head of State Jozef Pilsudski. Presidents: Gabriel 
Narutowicz 1933, assassinated. Stanislav Wojsiechowski 
1922-1926, had to abdicate after Piisudski’s coup d'état. Ignacy 
ba og 1926-1939, ruled With Pilsudski as (until 1935) virtual 


1939-1945 Poland under foreign occupation 
Nazi aggression Sept. 1989. Polish govt-in-exile, first in 
France, then in England. Vladislav Raczkiewicz pres., Gen. Via- 
dislav Sikorski, then Stanislav Mikolajezyk, prime ministers. Pol- 
ish Committee of Natl, Liberation procl at Lublin July 1944, 
transformed into govt. Jan. 1, 1945. 


Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


rising under Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent kingdom, Charles 1X, 1599-1611, 
crowned 1 conquered Moscow. Gustavus II Adolphus, 
1611-1632, was called the Lion of the North. Later rulers: Chris- 
tina, 1632; Charles X, Gustavus 1654; Charles XI, 1660; Charles 
XII (invader of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, June 28, 
1709), 1697; Ulrika Eleanora, sister, elected queen 1718; Frederick 
I (of Hesse), her husband, 1720; Adolphus Frederick, 1751; Gusta- 
vus III, 1771; Gustavus IV Adolphus, 1792; Charles XI, 1809. 
(Union with Norway began 1814.) Charles XIV John, 1818, He 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon's Prince of Ponte Corvo, elected 
1810 % succeed Charles XIII. He founded the present dynasty: 

» 1844, Charles XV, 1859; Oscar II, 1872; Gustavus V, 
1907; dase VI Adolf, 1950; Carl XVI Gustaf, 1973. 


Norway 


Oxcssomi many rivals, Harald Haarfager, 872-930, conquered 

Norway, eys, and Shetlands; Olaf I, great-grandson, 
995-1000, vonage Christianity into Norway, Iceland, and Green- 
land. In 1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Denmark. 
Haakon V, 1299-1319, had married his daughter to Erik of Swe- 
den. Their son, Magnus, became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. 
His son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; their son Olaf 
IV became king of Norway and Denmark, followed by Margaret's 
regency and the Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Denmark. Christian IV, 
1588-1648, founded Christiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic wars, 
when Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, a strong nationalist 
movement forced recognition of Norway as an independent king- 
dom united with Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl of Denmark became 
Haakon VII. He died Sept. 21, 1957, aged 85; succeeded by son, 
Olay V, b. July 2, 1903. 


a Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


Belgium 
A national congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
King; he took the ail July 21, 1831, as Leopold I. Succession: 
id II, son 1865; Albert I, nephew of Leopold II, 1909; Leo- 
pold III, son of Albert, 1934; Prince Charles, Regent 1944: Leo- 
pold returned 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, Prince Royal, 


Pe Succession: William II, son, 1840; William III, son, 1849; Wil- | Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951, Baudouin I took throne July 
“helmina, daughter of William III and his 2d wife Princess Emmaof 17, 1951. : 
’ » 1890; Wilhelmina abdicated, Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of For political history prior to 1830 see articles on the Netherlands 
>» Juliana, Juliana abdicated Apr. 30, 1980, in favor of and Belgium. 

Roman Rulers 





From Romulus to the end of the Empire in the West. Rulers of the Roman Empire in the East sat in Constantinople and for a brief per- 
16d in Nicaea, until the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in ae when Byzantium was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 


eas B34 LT ie Siceras 438 Censorship inettuted : 
‘arqui u ‘ensorship ins 

SS nm The Republic 366 Praetorship established 
Romulus (Quirinus) 509 Consulate establ 366 Curule Aedileship created 
Numa 509 Q 362 Military Tribunate elected 
Tullus Hi 498 Dictato it 326 Proconsulate introduced 

D Ancus M 494 Plebeian Tribunate created 311 Naval Duumvirate elected 
os Priscus 484 Plebelan Aedileship 217 Dictatorship of Fablus Maximus 
: T 444 Consular Tribunate organized 133 Tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus 








” 
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7 paces Segoe egy 238 ete prang ¢ aga N; Weceenen and East 
ctatorship of Sulla nus us 
60 First Triumvirate formed oH eee iJ aes 364 Moet baal ess and Vales! 
aesar, Pompelus, Crassus, pus 
46 Dictatorship of ¢ Caesar ) 249 rn 367 batelaaheo o 
PH Second Triumvirate formed 251 Foret are ratianus (West) and Valens (| 
(Octavianus, Antonius, s, Lepidus) 253 Aemilian 375 Gratianus with Valentinianus 
The Em 253 Velerianus and Gallienus | i Alaa and Valens (Eas!) 
27 Augustus (Gaius ar 258 Gallienus (alone) 378 Gratianus with Valentinianus li 
Caesar Octavianus) 268 Claudius {i (the Goth) (West) Theodosius | (East) 
AD 270 Quintillus 383 Valentinianus Ii (West) and 
270 .Aurelianus Theodosius | aa 
14 Tiberius 275 Tacitus 334 Theodosius | (the Great) 
37 Gaius Geesar (Caligula) 276 Florianus 395 Honorius (West) 
41 Claudius 276 Probus : ) 
54 Noro = cee hori Sesieatues. 2 ee 
nus lumerianus 
69 Galba; Otho, Vitellius 284 Diocietianus 423 resis it (West) and 
69 Vespasianus 286 Diocletianus and Maximianus Theodosius II (East) 
79 Titus 305 Galerius and Constantius | 450 Valentinianus Ill (West) 
81 Domitianus 306 Galerius, Maximinus Il, Severus | and Marcianus 
= tees 307 Galorus, once poe 455 waste N Madsen! Avitus 
raj onstantinus 
117 Hadrianus Maxentius 456 ius (West), Marcianus. 
138 Antoninus Pius 311 Maximinus ll, Constantinus |, 457 Majorianus sy so ah 
161 Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus Licinius, Maxentius 461 ~_— it elites Sy 
169 Marcus Aurelius (alone) 314 Maximinus li, Constantinus |, 467 -Anthem D, Leo 
180 Commodus Licinius 472 Onorus ( fest), Leo 
193 Pertinax; Julianus | 314 Constantinus | and Licinius 473 Glycenus (West) 
183 Septimius Severus 324 Constantinus | (the Great) 474 Julius Nepos coat er 
2i1 Gerecale (oe) 337 Constantius | I, Constans |, 475 i lus (W 
"212 Caracalla (alone! Constantius . 1 
217 M 340 Constantius Il and Constans | 476 End of Empire in West; Odovacar, | 
ron Elagabalus  Letomsheks) a ——— AS : King, are bardbl an 
lexander Severus lulianus Apostate) rdered Theodoric | 
285 Maximinus | (the Thracian) 363 Jovianus Ostrogoths 493 80 i 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


_ After the fall of Napoleon in 1814, the Congress of Vienna, 
1815, restored Italy as a political patchwork, comprising the King- 
dom of Naples and Sicily, the Papal States, and smaller units. Pied- 
mont and Genoa were awarded to Sardinia, ruled by King Victor 


. Emmanuel I of Savoy. 


United Italy emerged under the leadership of Camillo, Count di 
Sy (1810-1861), Sar Sardinian prime minister. Agitation was led 
pe Mazzini (1805-1872) and Giuseppe Garibaldi 
Corts 82), soldier, Victor Emmanuel I abdicated #821. After a 
brief regency for a brother, Charles Albert was King 1831-1849, 
abdicating when defeated by the Austrians at Novara. Succeeded 
by Victor Emmanuel I, 1849-1861. 


In 1859 France forced Austria to cede Lombardy to ene ; 
di 


which gave rights to Savoy and Nice to France. In 1860 Gari 
led 1,000 volunteers in a spectacular campaign, took Sicily and ex- 
pelled the King of Naples. In 1860 the Echt of Savoy annexed 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Romagna, the Two Sicilies, the 
Marches, and Umbria. Victor Emmanuel assumed the title of King 


of Italy at Turin Mar. 17, 1861. In 1866 he allied with Prussia is 
the Austro-Prussian War, with Prussia’s victory received Venctia 
On Sept. 20, 1870, his troops under Gen. Raffaele Cadorma a 
Rome and took over the es States, ending the temporal powei 
of the Roman Catholic Chi | 
Succession: Umberto I; ae assassinated 1900; Victor Emman 
uel IIT, 1900, abdicated 1946, died 1947; Umberto IE, 1946, ruled i 
month. In 1921 Benito Mussolini (1883-1945) formed the Fascis 


Gres 

oe the Constituent ren elected Enrico de Nicola, Liberal 
provisional president. Successive presidents: Luigi Einaudi, el 
May 11, 1948, Giovanni Gronchi, Rais 29, 1955; Antonio 
May 6, 1962; Giuseppe Saragat, Dec. 28, 1964; Giovanni Leone 
Dec. 29, 1971; Alessandro Pertini, July 9, 1978. . | 


Rulers of Spain 


From 8th to 11th centuries Spain was dominated by the Moors 
(Arabs and Berbers). The Christian reconquest established — 
competing kingdoms of the Asturias, Aragon, Castile, Catalon 
Leon, Navarre, and Valencia. In 1474 Isabella Gsabel), b. 145i, 
became Queen of Castile & Leon. Her husband, Ferdinand, b. 
1452, inherited Aragon 1479, with Catalonia, Valencia, and the 
Balearic Islands, became Ferdinand V of Castile. By Isabella’s re- 
quest Pope Sixtus IV established the Inquisition, 1478. Last Moor- 
ish kingdom, Granada, fell 1492, Columbus opened New World of 
colonies, 1492. Isabella died 1504, succeeded by her daughter, 
Juana “the Mad,” but Ferdinand ruled until his death 1516. 

Charles I, b. 1500, son of Juana and grandson of Ferdinand and 

~ Isabella, and of Maximilian I of Hapsburg; succeeded later as Holy 
Roman Emperor, Charles V, 1520; abdicated 1556. Philip II, son, 
1556-1598, inherited only Spanish throne; conquered Portugal, 
fought Turks, persecuted pcg gr sent Armada against En- 
» gland. Was Pig married to I of England, 1554-1558. Suc- 
i, 1598-1621; Philip IV, 1621-1665; Charles 1, 
1665-1700, le it Spain to Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV, 
who as Philip V, 1700-1746, founded Bourbon dynasty. Ferdinand 
be eee Charles III, 1759-1788; Charles IV, 1788-1808, ab- 
ficat 

Napoleon now dominated politics and made his brother Joseph 
King of Spain 1808, but the Spanish ousted him finally in 1813, 

- Ferdinand VH, 1808, 1814-1833, lost American colonies; succeeded 
by daughter Isabella II, aged 3, with wife Maria Christina of Na- 


ples regent until 1843. Isabella deposed b: tho, revolution 1868. Electet 
King by the Cortes, Amadeo of Savoy, ! 

fepabi, 1873-1874. Alphonso XII, son of Isabella, 18 18751885, Hi 
posthumous son was Alphonso XIII, with his mother, Sy scope 

Tia Christina regent; Spanish-American war, Spain yah ay gam 
up Puerto Rico, Philippines, Sulu Is., Marianas. Al 

ace 1902, aged 16, married British Princess Victoria ag ealines| 
Battenberg. The dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, 1923-30, precipi: 
tated the revolution of 1931. Alphonso agreed to leave without for’ 
mal abdication. The monarchy was abolished and the second re’ 
public established, with strong socialist backing. Presidents wen: 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, to 1936, when Manuel Azafia was chosen. 


In July, 1936, the army in Morocco revolted against the a 





ment and General Francisco Franco ted the troops into Spain. Tht 

revolution succeeded by Feb., 1939, when Azafia resi; 

became chief of state, with provisions that if he was incapacitatec 

the Regency Council by two-thirds vote may propose a king to the 

Cortes, which must have'a two-thirds majority to elect him. 
Alphonso XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54. His prop 

erty and citizenship had been restored. | 


A succession law restoring the pores was nse 8 
1947 referendum. Prince Juan Carlos, son der to the 
seats tas. ceatiaated 64 icence: aad ince a 1969 as the 
future king and chief of state. Upon Franco's death, Nov. 20, 1 
Juan Carlos was proclaimed king, Nov. 22, 





a 


Leaders in the hauge American Wars of Liberation 


Simon Bolivar (1783-1830), Jose Francisco de:San Martin 
(1778-1850), and Francisco Antonio Gabriel Miranda (1750-1816), 


22, 1975. i 
are among the heroes of the carly on aoa cc 
Ameriean nations to free themselves ft Spain. three, and 


a 


ere pated Ls ae 


Historical Figures — Rulers of South America; Russia; China 


their contemporaries, operated in periods of intense factional strife, 
during which soldiers and civilians suffered. 

Miranda, a Venezuelan, who had served with the French in the 
American Revolution and commanded parts of the French Revolu- 
tionary armies in the Netherlands, attempted to start a revolt in 
Venezuela in 1806 and failed. In 1810, with British and American 
backing, he returned and was briefly a dictator, until the British 
withdrew their support. In 1812 he was overcome by the royalists 
in Venezueia and taken prisoner, dying in a Spanish prison in 1816. 

Martin was born in Argentina and during 1789-1811 served 
in campaigns of the Spanish armies in Europe and Africa. He 
joined the independence movement in Argentina in 1812 and then 
in 1817 invaded Chile with 4,000 men over the high mountain 
rors, Here he and General Bernardo O'Higgins (1778-1842) de- 
fleated the Spaniards at Chacabuco, 1817, and O'Higgins was 
named Liberator and became first director of Chile, 1817-1823. In 
1821 San Martin occupied Lima and Callao, Peru, and became pro- 
tector of Peru. : 

Bolivar, the greatest leader of South American liberation from 
Spain, was born in Venezuela, the son of an aristocratic family. His 
organizing and administrative abilities were superior and he fore- 
saw many of the political difficulties of the future. He first served 

" under Miranda in 1812 and in 1813 captured Caracas, where he 
was named Liberator, Forced out next year by civil strife, he led a 


_ Sively defeated the S 
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campaign that captured Bogota in 1814. In 1817 he was again in - 
contro] of Venezuela and was named dictator. He organized Nueva 
Granada with the help of Gencral Francisco de Paula Santander 
(1792-1840). By joining Nueva Granada, Venezucla, and the pres- © 
ent terrain of Panama and Ecuador, the republic of Colombia was 
formed with Bolivar president. After numerous setbacks he deci- 
jards in the second battle of Carabobo, 
Venezuela, June 24, 1821. 

In May, 1822, Gen. Antonio Jose de Sucre, Bolivar’s trusted 
lieutenant, took Quito. Bolivar went to Guayaquil to confer with 
San Martin, who resigned as protector of Peru and withdrew from 
politics. With a new army of Colombians and Peruvians Bolivar 
defeated the Spaniards in a saber battle at Junin in 1824 and 
cleared Peru. F 

De Sucre organized Charcas (Upper Peru) as Republica Bolivar 
(now Bolivia) and acted as president in place of Bolivar, who wrote 
its constitution. De Sucre defeated the Spanish faction of Peru at - 
Ayacucho, Dec. 19, 1824. 

Continued civil strife finally caused the Colombian federation to 
break apart. Santander tumed against Bolivar, but the latter de- 
feated him and banished him. In 1828 Bolivar gave up the presi- 
dency he had held precariously for 14 years. He became ill from 
tuberculosis and died Dec. 17, 1830. He was honored as the great 
liberator and is buried in the national pantheon in Caracas. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the USSR 


First ruler to consolidate Slavic tribes was Rurik, leader of the 
Russians who established himself at Novgorod, 862 A.D. He and 
his immediate successors had Scandinavian affiliations. They 
moved to Kicv after 972 AD and ruled as Dukes of Kiev. In 988 
Viadimir was converted and adopted the Byzantine Greek Ortho- 
dox service, later modified by Slav influences. Important as orga- 
nizer and lawgiver was Yaroslav, 1019-1054, whose daughters mar- 
fied kings of Norway, Hungary, and France. His grandson, 
Viadimir Il (Monomakh), 1113-1125, was progenitor of several 
rulers, but in 1169 Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and began 
the line known as Grand Dukes of Viadimir. 

Of the Grand Dukes of Viadimir, Alexander Nevsky, 1246-1263, 
had a son, Daniel, first to be called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) 
who ruled 1294-1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of 
Muscovy. After Dmitri I1f Donskoi defeated the Tartars in 1380, 
they also became Grand Dukes of all Russia. Independence of the 
Tartars and considerable territorial expansion were achieved under 
Tyan HI, 1462-1505. 2 


Tsars of Muscovy—Ivan Hi was referred to in church ritual as” 


Tsar. He married Sofia, niece of the last Byzantine emperor. His 
successor, Basil III, died in 1533 when Basil's son Ivan was only 3. 
He became Ivan IV, “the Terrible”; crowned 1547 as Tsar'of all 
the Russias, ruled till 1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Feodor 
I, 1584-1598, Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by Polish and Swedish 
armies, the Russians united under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, 
distantly related to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613-1645 
oe eee the Remanov line. Fourth ruler after Michael was 


Tsars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)—Peter I, 1682-1725, 
known as Peter the Great, took title of Emperor in 1721. His suc- 
cessors and dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 1725, 
Peter I, his grandson, 1727-1730; Anne, Duchess of Courland, 


1730, daughter of Peter the Great's brother, Tsar Ivan V; Ivan VI,. 


1740-1741, great-grandson of Ivan V, child, kept in prison and 
murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I, 1741; Peter II, 








grandson of Peter I, 1761, deposed 1762 for his consort, Catherine 
II, former princess of Anhalt Zerbst’(Germany) who is known as 
Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her son, 1796, killed 1801; 
Alexander I, son of Paul, 1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas 
I, his brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855, assassi- 
nated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son, 1881-1894. 

Nicholas I, son, 1894-1917, last Tsar of Russia, was forced to - 
abdicate by the Revolution that followed losses to Germany in 
WWI. The Tsar, the Empress, the Tsesarevich (Crown Prince) and 
the Tsar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolsheviks in 
Ekaterinburg, July 16, 1918. zi 

Provisional Government—Prince Georgi Lvov and Alexander — 
Kerensky, premiers, 1917. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Bolshevik Revolution, Nov. 7, 1917, displaced Kerensky; council 
of People’s Commissars formed, Lenin (Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov), 
premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. Aleksei Rykov (executed 1938) 
and V. M. Molotov held the office, but actual ruler was Joseph 
Stalin Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili), general secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. Stalin became presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers (premier) May 7, 1941, died Mar. 
5, 1953. Succeeded by Georgi M. Malenkov, as head of the Council 
and premier and Nikita S. Khrushchev, first secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee. Malenkav resigned Feb. 8, 1955, became deputy 
premier, was dro July 3, 1957. Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin 
became premier Feb. 8, 1955; was demoted and Khrushchev be- 
came premier Mar. 27 1958. Khrushchev was ousted Oct. 14-15, 
1964, replaced by Leonid I. Brezhnev as first secretary of the party 
and by Aleksei N. Kosygin as premier. On June 16, 1977, Brezhnev 
took office as president. Brezhnev died Nov. 10, 1982; 2 days later 
the Central Committee unanimously clected former KGB head 
Yuri V, Andropov president. Andropov died Feb. 9, 1984; on Feb. 
13, Konstantin U. Chernenko was chosen by Central Committee to 
succeed Andropov as its general secretary. Chemenko died Mar. 
10, 1985. On Mar. 22, he was succeeded as general secretary by 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 


Governments of China 
(Until'221 BC and frequently thereafter, China was not a unified state. Where dynastic dates overiap, the rulers or events reterred to 
appeared in different areas of China.) 3 
c1994BC - c1523BC ture; capital: Sian)... ...... 618 - 906 
1523 ~ c€1028 Five Dynasties (Yellow River basin) 902 - 960 
ct027 - 770 Ten Kingdorns (southern China) . . 907 - 979 
770 - 256 Liao (Khitan Mongols; capital: Pe- 
403 - 222 OOD) x Geek wreahone pane otat se 947 - 19125 
ae 221 ay -!, eee eee, 1 Be Sr ee er ier ane 960 > 1279 
‘ 202BC - 220AD jorthem Sung (reunified central 
Westem Han (expanded Chin- == = = = =~ ~~~ andsouthem China) ..... 960 - 1126 
ese state ‘ond the Yellow Western Hsai (non-Chinese rul- 
and Yangtze River vaiieys). . 202BC - 9AD ers in northwest)... ..... 990 - 1227 
Hsin (Wang Mang, usurper). . . 9AD -  23AD Chin (Tartars; drove Sung out of 
Eastern Han (exnanded Chinese central China)... ...... 1115 - 1234 
_ State into Indo-China and Tur- Yuan (Mongols; Kublai Khan made 
se 25 - 220 Peking his capital in 1267)... 1271 - 1368 
220 - 265 Ming (China reunified under Chin- 
265 - 317 ese rule; capital: Nanking, then 
PSS teh BES 317 - 420 Pe WETALD) PRS hak 1368 - 1644 
(followed sev- Ch’ing (Manchus, descendents of 
eral short-lived governments by d IB) ae pileicdiwr a Sav Folie wale 1644 = 1914. 
ma : 386 - 6581 Republic (disunity; provincial rulers, 
capital: Nan- a Weatsen gay aia By 1912 - 1949 
pe 420 - 589 People’s Republic of China (Nation- 
Sui (reunified China). . . fs 581 - 618 China’ established on Tai- 
Tang (a golden age of Chinese cul- ‘ RR Tre Se Ne 1949 - _ 
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a Chronological List of Popes 
Source: Annuario Pontificio. Table lists year of accession of each Pope. 


The Roman Catholic Church names the Apostle Peter as founder of the Church in Rome. He arrived nie c. 42, was martyred there c. 
67, and raised to sainthood. 
The Pope's temporal title is: Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. 
The Pope's spiritual titles are: Bishop of Rome, Vicar of Jesus Christ, Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff a 
~ the Universal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate of Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the Roman Province. 
Anti-Popes are in Jtalics. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal throne. 


Year Name of Pope Year Name of Pope Year Name of Pope Year Name of Pope 
Seeabove. St Peter 615 St. Deusdedit 974 Benedict Vil 1305 Clement V 
67 St. Linus or Adeodatus 983 John XIV 1316 John XXil 
76 St. Anacietus — 619 Boniface V 985 John XV 1328 Nicholas V 
or Cletus 625 Honorius [ 996 Gregory V 1334 Benedict Xil 
88 St Clement! 640 Severinus 997 John XVI 1342 Clement VI 
97 St Evaristus 640 John IV 999 Sylvester Il 1352 Innocent Vi 
105 St. Alexander | 642 Theodore | 1003 John XVII 1362 BI. Urban V 
115 St. Sixtus | 649 St. Martin |, Martyr 1004 John XVill 1370 Gregory XI 
125 St. Telesphorus 654 St. Eugene! 1009 Sergius IV 1378 Urban VI 
136 ae 657 St. Vitalian 1012 Benedict Vill 4 1378 Clement Vil 
140 St Pius! 672 Adeodatus I 1012 pach 1 Boniface IX 
155 St Anicetus 676 nus 1024 John Xi 1394 Benedict Xill 
166 St Soter .678 St. Agatho 1032 Benedict IX 1404 Innocent Vil 
175 St Eleutherius 682 St Leo ll 1045 Sylvester Il! 1406 Gregory Xil 
189 St Victor! St. Benedict Il 1045 Benedict Ix 1409 Alexander V 
199 St. Zephyrinus 685 John V 1045 Gregory VI 1410 John XXill 
217 St. Callistus | 686 Conon 1046 Clement li 1417. Martin V 
217 St Hi 687 1047 Benedict Ix 1431 Eugene lV 
222 St. Urban! 687 Paschal 1048 Damasus II 1439 ¥v 
230 St Pontian 687 St. Sergius | 1049 St. Leo IX 1447 Nicholas V 
235 St. Anterus 701 John Vi 1055 Victor Il 1455 Callistus Ill 
236 St. Fabian 705 John Vil 1057 Stephen IX (Xx) 1458 Pius li 
251 St Comelius 708 Sisinnius 1058 Benedict X 1464 Paull 
251 Novatian “708 Constantine 1059 Nicholas II 1471 Sixtus IV 
253 St. Lucius | 715 St. Gregory Il - 1061 Alexander {I 1484 Innocent Vill 
254 St Stephen! 731 Staaten il 1067 jus Il 1492 Alexander VI 
257 St. Sixtus |! 741 1073 St Gregory Vil 1503 Pius Ill 
259° St Dionysius 752 Stephen { ‘idl 1080 Clement li 1503 Julius II 
269 St Felix! 757 Si 1086 BI. Victor iil 1513 LeoX 
275 St. Eutychian 767 Cocin 1088 BI. Urban I 1522 Adrian Vi 
283 St. Caius 768 Philip 1099 Paschal Il 1523 Clement Vil 
296 St. Marcellinus 768 Stephen til (IV) 1100 Theodoric 1534 Paul Ill 
308 St. Marcellus | 772 Adnan! 1102 Albert 1550 Julius ill 
309 St. Eusebius 795 St. Leo Ill 1105 Sylvester IV 1555 Marcellus Il 
314 St Melchiades 816 S \V 1118 Gelasius 1555 Paul 
314 St. Sylvester | 817 St. Paschal 1718 Gregory Vill 1559 Pius IV 
336 St. Marcus 824 Eugene Il 1119 Callistus Ii 1566 St Pius V 
337 St. Julius! 827 Valentine 1124 Honorius Il 1572 Gregory Xill 
352 Liberius 827 Gregory IV 1124 Celestine il 1585 Sixtus V 
355 Felix if 844 John 1130 Innocent Il 1590 Urban Vil 
366 St Damasus | 844 Sergius II 1130 Anacietus il 1 Gregory XIV 
366 Ursinus 847 St. LeolV 1188 Victor IV 1591 Innocent Ix 
384 St. Siricius 855 Benedict Ill 1143 Celestine Il 1592 Clement Vill 
399 St. Anastasius | 855 Anastasius ~ 1144 Lucius Il 1605 Leo Xi 
401 St. Innocent! 858 St. Nicholas | 1145 Bl. Eugene iil - 1605 Paul V 
417 St Zosimus 867 Adrian |i 1153 Anastasius IV 1621 Grégory XV 
418 St Boniface! 872 John Vill 1154 Adrian IV 1623 Urban Vill 
418 Eulalius 882 Marinus | 1159 peers ii! 1644 Innocent X 
422 St. Celestine | 884 St. Adrian Ill 1159 Vici 1655 Alexander Vi! 
432 St. Sixtus Ill 885 Stephen V (V1) 1164 Poschat I 1667 Clement IX 
440 St.Leo! 891 Su ; 1168 Callistus Ii! 1670 Clement X 
461 St. Hilary 896 Boniface 1179 Innocent Ii 1676 BI. Innocent XI 
468 St. Simplicius 896 eld W (Vil) 1181 Lucius Ill 1689 Alexander Vill 
483 St. Felix Ill (ll) 897 Romanus 1185 Urban iil 1691 Innocent XII 
492 St. Gelasius | 897 Theodore Ii 1187 Gregory Vill 1700 Clement XI 
496 Anastasius II 898 in iX 1187 Clement Ill 1721 Innocent Xill 
498 St. Symmachus 900 Benedict IV 1191 Celestine Ill 1724 Benedict Xill 
498 Lawrence 903 Leo V 1198 Innocent Ill 1730 Clement Xit 
(501-505) 903 Chris rr 1216 Honorius Ill 1740 Benedict XIV 
514 St. Hormisdas 904 Sergius Ill 1227 Gregory | 1758 Clement Xill 
523 St. John |, Martyr 911 Anastasius Ii! 1241 Celestine IV 1769 Clement XIV 
526 St Felix IV (lll) 913 Landus 1243 Innocent IV 1775 Pius Vi 
530 Boniface Il 914 John 1254 Alexander IV 1800 Pius Vil 
530 Dioscorus 928 Leo Vi 1261 Urban IV 1823 Leo Xil 
533 John Il 928 Stephen Vii (Vill) 1265 Clement IV 1829 Pius Vill 
535 St Agapitus | 931 John XI 1271 BI. Gregory X 1831 Gregory XVI 
536 St. Silverius, Martyr 936 Leo Vil 1276 Bi. Innocent V 1846 Pius ix 
_ 537 Vigilius 939 Stephen Vill (IX) 1276 Adrian V 1878 Leo Xill 
556 Pelagius | 942 Marinus II 1276 John Xxi 1 St. Pius X 
561. John Ill 946 Agapitus II 1277 Nicholas Ill 1914 
575 Benedict! 955 John Xil 1281 Martin IV 1922 
579 Peiagius Il ~ 963 Leo Vill 1285 Honorius lV 1939 It 
590 St Gregory | 964 Benedict V 1288 Nicholas IV 1958 John Xxill 
604 Sabinian 965 John xXill = « 1294 St. Celestine V 1963 Paul VI 
607. Boniface Ill 973 Benedict VI 1294 Boniface Vill 1978 John Paul | 
St. Boniface IV 974 Boniface Vil 1303 BI. Benedict Xi . 1978 John Paul Il 
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- WORLD FACTS 


Early Explorers of - Western Hemisphere 


what are now Front Royal, Va, Kanawha, W. Va., and Dutchess 
L .Y. The Hopewell Culture, based on farming, 

al 000 B.C.; remains of it are seen today in large mounds in 
_ Ohio and other states. 


Norsemen (Norwegian eager’ out of Iceland and Green- 
hast) are cadlied by molt oc being the first Eur: 
to discover » with at least around 1000 A.D. to 





pa Early Explorers. 
: aan ee ee 


pees eens Deron Sad Tach ya0 Siocemkenk Cicieh) 
Discovered Bear Island, touched northwest tip of Spitsbergen, 79° 


© 1607 Henry Hodson (England). North along Gre 
_ Greenland’s cast 
phony Precip 75 307 then north of 
to 80° 23°. Returning he 's Touches 
4 Mayen). : * 


ie taoge Italy, but made his discoveries sailing for the 
ba Ag we en pathmege elt ronal ie cng aged 


covered, and other information fi 

1492—First voyage. Left Palos, Spain, Aug. 3 with 88 men 
(est.). Discovered Son Salvador (Guanahani or Watling Is, Babs. 
mas) Oct. 12. Also Cuba, Hispaniola (Haiti-Dominican Republic); 


Ten eae aot at, 6 ~ ab 
men, Dominica (Lesser ‘antlled Ni Nov. 3 3; Guadeloupe, Manisera, 
Antigua, San Martin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. Set 


tled Isabela on Second part (Columbus having re- 

ee greedy isle of Pines, La Mona 
gp cay et Ne big oegh 6-oe 4 

at Frinsaed, Sar h American continent Aug. 1, 1498, but 


called it Isla Sancta (Holy Island). Entered of Paria and 
landed, first time on continental soil. At mouth of Orinoco Aug. 14 
he decided this was the mainland, 
1502—Fourth voyage, 4 caravels, 150 men. St. Lucia, Guanaja 
off Honduras; Cape Gracias a Dios, Honduras; Gop Posty 
Costa Rica; Almirante, Portobelo, and Laguna de Chiriqui, Pan- 


, South American coast, Amazon River 
Brazil (for Portugal) 
Labrador 
America 
Pacific Ocean 
Florida 
Rio de la Plata 
Mouth of Mississippi River 


Mexico 
. Straits of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego 
Atlantic coast-New York harbor 


Peru 
Canada, Gulf of St. Lawrence 
| | Buenos Aires 
. . Texas coast and interior 
- California coast 


1616 — William Baffin and Robert Bylot (England). Baffin Bay 
re pea 
— Vitus Bering (Russia). Proved Asia and America were 


seagoing strait. 


Expedition (Russia). Surveyed Sibe- 

witvel — Vitus Being (Russi) Alaska from sea, named 
arn glerry lieutenant, coast. 

— Samuel Hearne Heame (Hudson’s Bay Co ). Overland from 

Proce of Wales Fort (Chase) on on Hudson Bay to mouth of Cop- 

permine River, 
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1778 — James Cook (Britain). Through erin Strait to Icy 
Cine Alaska, and North Cape, Siberia. 

1789 — Alexander Mackenzie (North West Co., Britain). Mon- 
treal to mouth of Mackenzie River. 

1806 — William Scoresby (Britain). N. of Spitsbergen to 81° 30’. 

1820-3 — Ferdinand von Wrangel (Russia). Completed a survey 
of Siberian Arctic coast. His exploration joined that of James Cook 
at North Cape, confirming separation of the continents. 

1845 — Sir John Franklin (Britain) was one of many to seek the 
Northwest Passage—an ocean route connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific via the Arctic. His 2 ships (the Erebus and Terror) were last 
seen entering Lancaster Sound July 26, 

1888 — Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) crossed Greenland’s icecap, 
1893-96 — Nansen in Fram drifted from New Siberian Is. to Spits- 
bergen; tried polar dash in 1895, reached Franz Josef Land. 

1896 — Salomon A. Andree (Sweden), In June, made first at- 
tempt to reach North Pole by balloon; failed and retuned in Au- 
gust. On July 11, 1897, Andree and 3) others started in balloon 
from Danes, Is., Spitsbergen, to drift across pole to America, and 
disappeared. Over 33 years later, Aug. 6, 1930, their frozen bodies 
were found on White Is., 82° 57’ N 29° 52’ E. 

r 1903-06 — Roald Amundsen (Norway) first sailed Northwest 
assage. 


Discovery of North Pole 


Robert E. Peary explored Greenland’s coast 1891-92, tried for 
North Pole 1893. In 1900 he reached northern limit of Greenland 
and 83° 50’ N; in 1902 he reached 84° 06’ N; in 1906 he went from 
Ellesmere Is. to 87° 06' N. He sailed in the Roosevelt, July, 1908, to 
winter off Cape Sheridan, Grant Land. The dash for the North 

“Pole began Mar. 1 from Cape Columbia, Ellesmere Land. Peary 
reached the pole, 90° N, Apr. 6, 1909, 

\ Peary had several supporting groups carrying supplies until the 
last group turned back at 87° 47’ N. Peary, Matthew Henson, and 
4 eskimos proceeded with dog teams and sleds. They crossed the 
pole several times, finally built an igloo at 90°, remained 36 hours. 
Started south Apr. 7 at 4 p.m. for Cape Columbia, Eskimos were 
Coqueeh, Ootah, Eginwah, and Seegloo. 

1914 — Donald Macmillan (U.S.). Northwest, 200 miles, from 
Axel Heiberg Island to seek Peary’s Crocker Land. 


1915-17 — Vihjalmur Stefansson (Canada) discovered Borden, 
Brock, Meighen, and Lougheed Islands. 

1918-20 — Roald Amundsen sailed Northeast Passage. 

1925 — Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.) reached 87° 44’ 
N in attempt to fly to North Pole from Spitsbergen, 

1926 — Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett (U.S.) first over 
North Pole by air, May 9. 

1926 — Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Umberto Nobile (Italy) flew 
from Spitsbergen over North Pole May 12, to Teller, Alaska, in 
dirigible Norge. 

1928 — Nobile crossed North Pole in airship May 24, crashed 
May 25. Amundsen lost while trying to effect rescue by plane. 


North Pole Exploration Records 


On Aug. 3, 1958, the Nautilus, under Comdr, William R. Ander- 
son, became the first ship to cross the North Pole beneath the Arc- 
tic ice. 

The nuclear-powered U: S. submarine Seadragon, Comdr. George 
P. Steele 2d, made the first east-west underwater transit through 
the Northwest Passage during August, 1960. It sailed from Ports- 
mouth N.H., headed between Greenland and Labrador through 
Baffin Bay, then west through Lancaster Sound.and McClure 
Strait to the Beaufort Sea. Traveling submerged for the most part, 
ay submarine made 850 miles from Baffin Bay to the Beaufort Sea 
in 6 days. 

On tee 16, 1977, the Soviet. nuclear icebreaker Arktika reached 
the North Pole and became the first surface ship to break through 
the Arctic ice pack to the top of the world. 

On April 30, 1978, Naomi Uemura, a Japanese explorer, became 
the first man to reach the North Pole alone by dog sled. During the 
54-day, 600-mile trek over the frozen Arctic, Uemura survived at- 
tacks by a marauding polar bear. 

In April, 1982, Sir Ranulph Fiennes and Charles Burton, British 
explorers, reached the North Pole and became the first to. circle the 
earth from pole to pole. They had reached the South Pole 16 
months earlier. The 52,000-mile trek took 3 years, involved 23 peo-. 
ple, and cost an estimated $18 million, The expedition was also the 
first to travel down the Scott Glacier and the first to journey up 
the Yukon and through the Northwest Passage in a single season. 


Antarctic Exploration 


Early History 

Antarctica has been approached since 1773-75, when Gant 
James Cook (Britain) reached 71° 10’ S. Many sea and landmarks 
bear names of early explorers. Bellingshausen (Russia) discovered 
Peter I and Alexander I Islands, 1819-21. Nathaniel Palmer (U.S.) 
discovered Palmer Peninsula, 60° W, 1820, without realizing that 
this yee ‘ cominenh James Weddell (Britain) found Weddell Sea, 

> 7415'S, 


First to announce existence of the continent of Antarctica was 


Charles Wilkes (U.S.), who followed the coast for 1,500 mi., 1840. 
Adelie Coast, 140° E, was found by Dumont d’Urville (France), 
i Ross Ice Shelf was found by James Clark Ross (Britain), 
1841-4: 

1895 — Leonard Kristensen (Norway) landed a party on the 
coast of Victoria Land. They were the first ashore on the main con- 
tinental mass, C.E. Borchgrevink, a member of that party, returned 
in 1899 with a British expedition, first to winter on Antarctica. 

1902-04 — Robert F. Scott (Britain) discovered Edward VII 
Peninsula. He reached 82° 17’ S, 146° 33’ E from McMurdo Sound. 

1908-09 — Emest Shackleton (Britain) introduced the use of 
Manchurian ponies in Antarctic sledging. He: reached 88° 23‘ S, 
discovering a route on to the plateau by way of the Beardmore 
_Glacier and pioneering the way to the pole. 


Discovery of South Pole 


1911 — Roald Amundsen (Norway) with 4 men and dog teams 
reached the pole Dec. 14. 

1912 — Capt. Scott reached the pole from Ross Island Jan. 18, 
with 4 companions. They found Amundsen’s tent. None of Scott’s 
party survived, They were found Nov. 12, 

1928 — First man to use an airplane over Antarctica was Hu- 
bert Wilkins (Britain). 

1929 — Richard E. Byrd (U.S.) established Little America on 
Bay of Whales. On 1,600-mi. airplane flight begun Nov, 28 he 
crossed South Pole Nov. 29 with 3 others. 

1934-35 — Byrd led 2d expedition to Little America, explored 
450,000 sq. mi., wintered alone at weather station, 80° 08’ S. 


1934-37 — John Rymill led British Graham Land expedition; 
discovered that Palmer Peninsula is part of Antarctic mainland. 

1935 — Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.) flew south along Palmer Pe- 
ninsula’s east coast, then crossed continent to Little America, mak- 
ing 4 landings on unprepared terrain in bad weather. 

1939-41 — U.S. Antarctic Service built West Base on Ross Ice 
Shelf under Paul Siple, and East Base on Palmer Peninsula under — 
Richard Black. U.S. Navy plane flights discovered about 150,000 
sq. miles of new land. 

1940 — Byrd charted most of coast between Ross Sea and 
Palmer Peninsula. 


1946-47 — U.S. Navy undertook Operation High-jum; 
Byrd. Expedition included 13 ships and 4,000 men. Augienes 
photomapped coastline and penetrated beyond pole. 

1946-48 — Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, Comdr. Finn 
Ronne, USNR, determined the Antarctic to be only one continent 
with no strait between Weddell Sea and Ross Sea; discovered 
250,000 sq. miles of land by flights to 79° S Lat., and made 14,000 
aerial photographs yver 450,000 sq. miles of land. Mrs. Ronne and 
Mrs. H, Darlington were the first women to winter on Antarctica, 

1955-57 — U.S, Navy’s Operation Deep Freeze led by Adm. 
Byrd. Supporting U.S. scientific efforts for the International Geo- 
physical Year, the operation was commanded by Rear Adm. 
George Dufek. It established 5 coastal stations fronting the Indian, 
Pacific, and Atlantic oceans and also 3 interior stations; explored 
more than 1,000,000 sq. miles in Wilkes Land. 


1957-58 — During the International Geophysical year, July, 
1957, through Dec. 1958, scientists from 12 countries conducted 
ambitious programs of Antarctic research. A network of some 60 
stations on the continent and sub-Arctic islands studied oceanogra- 
phy, glaciology, meteorology, seismology, geomagnetism, the iono- 
sphere, cosmic rays, aurora, and airglow. 

Dr. V.E. Fuchs led.a 12-man Trans-Antarctic Breet on the 
first land crossing of Antarctica. Starting from the Weddell Sea, 
they reached Scott Station Mar. 2, 1958, after pavaltay 2,158 miles 
in 98 days. 

1958 — A group of 5 U.S. scientists led by Edward C. Thiel, 
seismologist, moving by tractor from Ellsworth Station on Weddell 
Sea, identified a huge mountain range, 5,000 ft. above the ice sheet 

and 9,000 ft. above sea level. The range, originally seen by a Navy 
plane, was named the Dufek Massif, for Rear Adm. George Dufek. 
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en Australia, Belgium, Chile, 
France, Japan, New Zealand, 'y; South Africa, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the U.S. — signed a treaty sus- 
pending any territorial claims for 30 years and reserving the conti- 
nent for research. 

1961-62 — Scientists discovered a trough, the Bentley Trench, 
running from Ross Ice Shelf, Pacific, into Marie Byrd Land, 
around the end of the Ellsworth Mitns., toward the Weddell Sea. 


a o 
1963 — On Feb. 22 a U.S. plane made the longest nonstop flight 
ever made in the S. Pole area, covering 3,600 miles in 10 hours. The 
it was from McMurdo Station south past the geographical S. 
le to Shackleton Mtns., southeast to the “Area of Inaccessibil- 

ity” and back to McMurdo Station. ; 

1964 — A British survey team was landed by reas ce Cook 

Island, the first recorded visit since its discovery in 1775. f 
1964 — New Zealanders completed one of the last and most im- 


1962 — First nuclear power plant began operation at McMurdo 


Rig portant surveys when they mapped the mountain area from Cape 


Adare west some 400 miles to Pennell Glacier. 





Notable Active Volcanoes of the World 


More than 75 per cent of the world’s 850 active volcanoes lie within the “Ring of Fire,” a zone running along the west 
coast of the Americas from Chile to Alaska and down the east coast of Asia from Siberia to New Zealand. Twenty per cent of 
these volcanoes are located in Indonesia. Other prominent sronping: are located in Japan, the Aleutian Islands, and Central 
America. Almost all active regions are found at the boundaries of the large moving plates which comprise the earth's surface. 
The “Ring of Fire” marks the boundary between the plates underlying the Pacific Ocean and those underlying the surround- 
ing continents. Other active regions, such as the Mediterranean Sea and Iceland, are located on plate boundaries. 


Major Historical Eruptions 


Approximately 7,000 years ago, Mazama, a 9,900-feet-high volcano in southern Oregon, erupted violently, ejecting ash and 
lava. The ash spread over the entire northwestern United States and as far away as Saskatchewan, Canada. During the erup- 
tion, the top of the mountain collapsed, leaving a caldera 6 miles across and about a half mile deep, which filled with rain wa- 
ter to form what is now called Crater Lake. 


In 79 A.D., Vesuvio, or Vesuvius, a 4,190 feet volcano overlooking Naples Bay became active after several centuries of qui- 
escence. On Aug. 24 of that year, a heated mud and ash flow swept down the mountain engulfing the cities of Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum, and Stabiae with debris over 60 feet deep. About 10 percent of the population of the.3 towns was killed. 


The largest eruptions in recent centuries have been in Indonesia. In 1883, an eruption similar to the Mazama eruption oc- 
curred on the island of Krakatau. On August 27, the 2,640-feet-high peak of the volcano collapsed to 1,000 feet below sea 
level, leaving only a small portion of the id standing above the sea. Ash from the eruption colored sumsets around the 

. world for 2 years. A tsunami (“‘tidal wave”) generated by the collapse killed 36,000 people in nearby Java and Sumatra and 
eventually reached En, A similar, but even more powerful, eruption had taken place 68 years earlier at Tambora vol- 
cano on the Indonesian island of Sumbawa. ; : 





Name, latest activity Location Feet Name, latest activity Location Feet 
; Aisid eet eh Eee Kuril is. atin Ls 
(1982) Pathe Re 13,354 jawun AOTS) Cees fitain. .... ats 
Nyrangongo (1877) <<< 11.400 Chokai (1874 : 7/300 
Uragira (1964) ...... ! Galunggung 7,118 
Karthala fi977) Mr sic su nant 8000 Aaa eonta 7051 
Piton de la Fournaise (1983) 5,981 Azuma (19 6,700 
Erta-Ale (1973) ......... 1,650 Fahgkuban Prah 1 (1987) 9637 
1 
Nasu (1 eae e210 
Antarctica rata (1978 6,013 ° 
ete ee ecne 
-~-......-. Heardisiand..... f 1 , 
Deception istand (1870) | |” > South Shetland Seu gs) eaee 
LD op st A ae a SatiSecas erage Sab a 1,890 Kelud i 5,679 
Batur (1968) 5,636 
Ternate Ce 5,627 
Kirisima (1982 5577 
Keli Mutu (1968). 5,460 _ 
15,584. Akita Komaga take (1970) 5,449 
ipoe4 Asta Japan b503 
12,060  _Lewotobi Laki-Laki (1968) . .-. Indonesia... .. . ete 
11,247 (1970)... Celebes. 2s: 5,187 
10,932  Bulusan (1369) NY Sinica ee Philippines - Ses, 5,115 
1074 Sarycheva (1276) tones es» Kuril islands. 22S ros 
10,049 Remetten cn. see a 
ost Karymskaya (1976) USSR cae tes age 
9514 Lopevi (1982)... 2. : New Hebrides |. 4,755 
9,485 eee DFO) a ta awats rate oes New Hebrides 4,376 
91175 Awu(1968)........... Indonesia, ..... 4/350 
oo rereetoer hea Bat ty — ratide eed JS eed 
8, Dukono ASTI os cece SoS. 3,566 
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Name, latest activity _ Location Feet Name, latest activity Location Feet 
Suwanosezima (1982) ..... Uapalvckices dsb 2,640 = Mid-Pacific 
‘Gee ca a ee Sida: epee ne Uapan .csi6 sies 2,550 : 

SU GF OVO) rstens ele te went Japan. ....... 2,400 Mauna Loa (1984) +. Hawaii 43,680 
White Island (1984). 2.2... New Zealand... . 1 (075 reas Ang eth SVE IA atid t) 
TU ectiderretedi 75 Kilauea (1985)... 2... Hawaii... 0... 4,077 

Central America—Caribbean eae ae 
Acatenango (1972)....... Guatemala... . ee Noe noe ne eee eee 
Ses (1980)... .. were Guatemala... .. 12,582 - | eirhnukur (1975)........ Iceland |... 1). 2145 
Sirota sie Maria) Krafla (1984)........... Iceland 1...) 2 2:145 
ei 12,362  Surtsey (1967) ......... loeland ....... 568 
11,260 
8,930 ~ 
7748 
6,994 Europe 
8198S) Soni, recite aly arcs seurun 11,053 
Nicaragua...... 5,840 Stombol q If) a WAMY on oi aca erates 3,038 
Nicaragua...... 5,106 
Aronali(t985) <- cs nie nee CostaRica..... 5,092 
Momotombo (1982)....... Nicaragua...... 4,199 
Soufriere COTS). hee Te St. Vincent... .. 4,048 
Telica (1982)... 2. ee Nicaragua ti et eee 3,409 Colima (1983).......... Mexi 14,003 
Redoubt (1966)......... 10,197 
lWiamna (1978)... .. the, aay 10,092 
Mt. St. Helens (1 jae 9,677 
Shishaldin (1981) . 9,387 
Pavlof (1984) . 8,215 
49,652 ~ El Chichon (i 983) 7,300 
19,347 Makushin 1364 6,680 
18,504 Pogromni (1964) 6,568 
17,159 Trident: 1963) occu eas s 6,010 
ae ‘ Great Sitkin (1974) ....... 5,710 
(1977) i 15; Gareloi (1982).......... 
Lidima (1984)... ........ [eRe oe 10,239 Akutan CTSBO) cerry nina olan 4,275 
Villarica i; o73} america BU Chiles... 2 bo ake 9,318 Kiska (1969)........... Aleuti: 4,275 
Hudson (1978) ......... Ghigo 8,580 on sei (Ui Td:) iaerenm es jaska 3,927 
Alcedo (1970).......... Galapagos Is... . . 3,599 Seguam(i977)......... 3,458 
Record Oil Spills 

Name, place ; Date 
“Ixtoc | oil well, southern Gulf of Mexico’.......... June 3, 1979......... 

‘Nowruz oil field, Persian Gulf... ...........-- Feb 1983> oon eae oe 

Atlantic Empress & Aegean Captain, off Trinidad & . 

AGDAGO ices ssi s inte ees ee ktn erat ete we tel Melee duly19, 1979... 2.56. 
Castillo de Beliver, off Cape Town, South Africa . . Aug. 6, 1983... =a 
Amoco Cadiz, near Portsall, Fence ORE tes . . March 16, 1978 . 


| | Dec. 19, 1972 . 


Gulf of 
Grau. "La Coruna, Spain . 











. . May 12, 1976 . 
Hawaiian Patriot, northem Pacific . . Feb. 25,1977. . Sy 
Othello, Tralhavet Bay, Sweden. ...... . . March 20, 1970. Si 
Jacob Maersk, Porto do Leixoes, Portugal ........ wans29, 1975. .°. 
Wafra, Cape Aguihas, South Africa ............ Feb. 27, OCT Gate car Ground 
Epic Colacotroni, Caribbean ............24- NMaY; 1976 ee os ees 
Other Notable Oil Spills 
Name, place Date 
World pet off South sans June 13, 1968. . 
Keo, off Massachusetts . . Nov. 5, 1969 . 
Sto tank, Sewaren,NJ..... . . Nov. 4, 1969 .. 
Ekofisk oil field, NorthSea............--. Apr. 22,1977 . . 
Argo Merchant, Nantucket, Mass............ Dac. 15, 1976. . 
Pipeline, West Delta,La.. 2s... 6.6. eee eee Oct. 15, 1967. . 
Tanker off Japan... -. Bccghey ogee elless coos Nov. 30, 1971. . 


x 
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Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 


Feet Feet 
ele- below 
Continent : Highest point — vation Lowest point sea level 
ASIA sys) ow vse Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet......... 29,028 Dead Sea, IsraelJordan....... 1,312 
South America Mount Aconcagua, Brperting OE: 22,834 Valdes Peninsula, Argentina .... . 131 
North America... Mount McKinley, Alaska... ........ 20,320 Death Valley, California. ....... 282 
PAOD? 6 <2) oa, oe lard ate MANZATUE S eoea tieraheenw S Ss 19,340 Lake Assal, Djibouti.......... 512 
Europe ...... Mount El'brus, USSR... 0. 2. ee 18,510 CaspianSea,USSR.......... : 92 
Antarctica... . . Vinson Massif... 0. eee eee 16,864 Unknown ..........055 senile ine 
Australia. ..-... Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales . . . . 7,310 Lake Eyre, South Australia. ..... 52 
Height of Mount Everest 


Mt. Everest was considered to be 29,002 ft. tall when Edmund Hillary and Tenzing Norgay scaled it in 1953. This triangulation figure 
had been accepted since 1850. In 1954 the Surveyor General of the Republic of India set the height at 29,028 ft., plus or minus 10 ft. be- 
cause of snow. The National Geographic Society accepts the new figure, but many mountaincering groups still use 29,002 ft. 


High Peaks in United States, Canada, Mexico 
Place Feet Name 





. . 20320 C 
- 19,850 Lincoln 
18,700 Grays 
Sr Satay 
A orreys 
17,400 Castle 
17,343 ~-Quandary 
17,147 Evans 
16,971 Longs 
16,644 = McArthur 
16,550 Wilson. . 
‘ White 
16,286 North Palisade . 
16,237 Shavano.. 
15,885 Belford .. 
15,885 Princeton . 
15,700 Grestone Needle 
BSB TO VAG cio sits wan ccthiy 
15,300 Bross 
15,016 Kit Carson 
15,015 Wrangell al 1 
14,831 Shasta Wetterhom...... Colas: 14,015 
MA 7804 TE SM iis sas sea eis North Maroon COR as ets 14,014 
14,730 El Diente Santuis ....... pees 4,014 
14,636 jaroon FUROR ns sosens: chains Cols Soa , 
14,573 Tabeguache Holy Cross... .. SOAS. sie 14, 
14, Oxford WENA S so case nee Mexico. . . 14,003 
14,530  Shneffels Sunshine. ...... tcwaostaes 14,001 
eaeoe 14,494 = Point Success . Mee snc ab ears Ors cok eS 
Aare 4, Democrat Bamard......... Cal. ..... 13,990 
Ree 14,421 Stewart........Col..... 13,980 
esate ,! C: KS seh se oer Gal cad, 
14,410 Pikes Peak KOMIK cess oashint COW ioscan 13,971 
See EA .375 Snowmass Le Conte Nasa inns dda 
Aisle Bayi 14,34: Windom BC ss anenmne COR. win a ee 
Piet 14,336 Russell ce BRiEMEAROBROS Au athe 
Colic. <a 309 Eolus 
South America | 
Peak, Country _ Feet Peak, Country . Feet ~ Peak, Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Argentina .. . . . 22,834 Laudo, Argentina ........ 20,997 Polleras, Argentina....... 20,456 
Ojos del Salado, Arg.-Chile . . 22,572 Prtcchinnies Bolivia... 2... 20,958  Pular, Chile Prieta Sepee ets 20,423 
Bonete, Argentina........ 22 Ausangate, Peru........ 20,945 Chani, Argentina ........ 10,341 
, -Chile . . 22,310 Toro, Argentina-Chile...... 20,932 ucanquilcha, Chile... .... 20,295 
“ne Oe hh Meron eeere o 41 Mlampu, Bolivia ......... 20,873 Juncal, Argentina-Chile. .. . . 20,276 
, Argentina... .. 22,211 Tres Cruces, Argentina-Chile . 20,853 ro, Argentina......... ; 
WOM wis 6 gn ve». 22 Huandoy, Peru ......... WRAY aah nie ones 20,128 
Lullaillaco, by oheleBe 22, Parinacota, hile... . 20,768 Condoriri, Bolivia... . 2... 
, Argentina ‘ Caer eee Liens. ‘ aes alermo, Argentina. ...... 20,079 
|, Argentina... 2.2... K Ampato,Peu.......... i POUR soni aar rn ate , 
PONS iy sc a are 21,709 Condor, Argentina........ 20,669 San Juan, Argentina-Chile . . . 20,049 
, Argentina ........ 21,654 Salcantay,Peru....... -. » 20,574 Sierra Nevada, Arg.-Chile . . . 20,023 
ee eee one: . » 21,457 Chimborazo, Ecuador ..... 20,561 Antofalla, Argentina... ... . 20,013 
GE SIOINIO 2 oie hae ae 21,391 _ Huancarhuas,Peru....... 20,531 Marmolejo, Argentina-Chile . . 20,013 
, Argentina’... .. 21,302 Famatina, Argentina ...... 20,505 - Chachani,Peu........- 9,931 
Ilimani, Bolivia... 2.2... 5 1,201 Pumasillo, Peru. ........ 492 ir, Argentina-Chile . . 19, 
Coropuna, Peru Aap aS 21,083 Solo, Argentina. ........ 20,492 


‘The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Pico Duarte (10,417 ft) 
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Africa, Australia, and Oceania 

Peak, country Feet Peak, country Peak, country 
Kilimanjaro, be bee'og Prasat eer 19,340 
Kenya, Kenya.......... 17,058 
Margherita mK. Uganda-Zaire . 16,763 

ja, Guinea. ....... 6,500 
Trikora, New Guinea... .. . 15,685. Batu, Ethiola.......... 
Mandala, New Guinea ..... 15,420  Guna,Ethiopia..........13,881 § Semeru,Java.......... 
Ras Dashan, Ethiopia... ... 16,158 
Peak, country Feet 

Alps he Byethom Itc SWZ...» « . 2s AGOGo) 0) —EGOrieiie. 5 ve es ee 

Mont Blane, Fr... 2.2... 15,771. © Junofrau, Swit. .... ... ... 2 13.642. -Rottalhom: Switz... cc oe 
Monte Rosa h- ANB FR seen Sue. eo SAGAS BRE ca eee: were, ee 

est peak of group), Switz... . 15,203 es ear 
BUT SURE 5a ce inn a oa 14,971 
Liskamm, It., Switz........ 14,852 
 bomerlalsd at SR, Cent 14,780 = Ober Gabelhorn. Swit. ....13330 QM SP.-.------+-.- 


, 








Peak Country- ‘Feet 
1 eee Ae Nepal-Tibet. 29,026  Kungur....... Sinkiang... 25,825  Badrinath.....India..... 23,420 
K2(GodwinAus- = = _—_—_—s*Tirich Mir... .. Pakistan... 25,280 Nunkun...... -.+ 23,410 
eee ee yo . 28,250 Makalull...... f wre anae U Apter 
lunga . -Nepal . oe Minya Konka . . . Gant 900  Pyramid...... India-Nepal. 23, 
chotee | Everest) Nepal bet: 27,923  KulaGangri.... Bhutan-Tibet 24,784 Api......... Pie: 
Makalul...... Nepal-Tibet. 27,824 Changtzu Pauhunri...... India-Tibet . 
: Seen . Sade ate le 27,560 (Everest) ..... Nepal-Tibet. 24,780 Trisul........India..... 
Dhaulagiri ; 
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How Deep Is the Ocean? 
Principal ocean depths. Source; Defense Mapping Agency Hydrographic/Topographic Center 
Depth 
Name of area Location Meters Fathoms Feet 
Pacific Ocean 
Mariana Trench... 2.2... ee use eee 41°20'N 142%2'E 10,915 5,968 35,810 
Tonge Trench. fo 6). Sve-v ye bese ace 2316'S 174°44'W 10,800 5/906 35,433 
Philippine Trench .......-.-+-.---- 10°38'N 126°36'E 10,057 5,499 32,995 
KermadecTrench:........-...---. 31°53'S _ 177721'W 10,047 5,494 32.963 
Bon treet: 22 os. ea Gee 24°30'N 143°24'E 9,994 5,464 32,788 
9,750 5,331 31.988 
9.695 5,301 31,808 
8,940 4,888 29,331 
8,527 4,663 27,976 
8,412 4,600 27,599 
8,064 4,409 26,457 
8,054 4,404 26,424 
7.879 4.199 25,194 
7,570 4,139 24,836 
7:181 3,927 23,560 - 
6,662 3,643 21,857 | 
8,605 4,705 282 
8,325 4552 27,318 
7,728 4,226 354 
7.535 4,120 24,721 
6,119 3/346 20,076 
7,125 3,896 23,976 
6,874 3,759 22,553 
602 3,610 21,660 
6,402 3,501 21,004 
6,195 3,987 20,325 
dieabla Basing si. oP cee a oe 82°23'N 19°31'E 5,450 2,980 17,881 
Mediterranean Sea 
Macs eo on Gal ete etree ee cies 36°92'N 21°06'E 5,150 2,816 16,896 
‘Ocean Areas and Average Depths 


_Four major bodies of water are recognized by geographers and mapmakers. They are: the Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, and 
Arctic oceans. The Atlantic and Pacific oceans are considered divided at the equator into the No. and So. Atlantic; the No. 
and So. Pacific. The Arctic Ocean is the name for waters north of the continental Jand masses in the region of the Arctic Cir- 





cle. 
Sq. miles Avg. depth Sq. miles Avg. depth 
in feet in feet 
Pacific Ocean. ........ 64,186,300 12,925 HudsonBay.......... 281,900 305 
Atlantic Ocean... 2... 33,420,000 11,730 EastChinaSea......., 256,600 620 
Indian Ocean. ........- 28,350,500 12,598 AndamanSea......... 218,100 3,667 
Brctic Ocean: os 5,105,700 S407 Black Sen sev. seat 196,100 3,906 
ChinaSea ...F... 1,148,500 R802 Gd SOUS nis shew x canns 174,900 1,764 
SOR TAME ote 971, 8448 -NorthSea@ oo... 800 308 
MediterraneanSea...... 969,100 4,926 \' Baltic Semi. 6 ae a, ws 147,500 180 
BeringSea........... 873,000 4893  YellowSea........... 113,500 121 
“ OPMoexico. 2 2.5 2. Se $82,100 5,297 PersianGuif.......... 88,800 328 
of Okhotsk ......-. 537,500 3,192  Guifof Califomia ... .. . a 59,100 2,375 
SeaofJapan......... 391,100 468 
Continental Statistics 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 
% 
ink ) % of World F 
Continents (sq. Earth Population (est.) total Highest ein feet) Lowest point 
ARIE nar Ass sn 16,999,000 29.7 2,896,7 "008 59.8 Everest, S OBR : Dead Sea, —1,312 
Africa ....... 11,688,000 20.4 $51,000,000 11.4 Kilimanjaro, 19,340 Lake Assal, —512 
North America... 9,366,000 16.3 000, 8.3 , 20, Death Valley, —282 
South America 6,881,000 12.0 271,000,000 5.6 Aconcagua,22,834 Valdes Penin., —131 
BONG: oto 4,017,000 7.0 — 702,300,000 14.5  El’brus, 18,510 Sea, — 
Australia... .. « 2,966,000 5.2 15,800,000 0.3 Kosciusko, 7,310 Lake Eyre, —52 
Antarctica... .. ~-§,100,000 8.9 Vinson Massif, 16,864 Not Known 
Est. World Population 4,845,000,000 
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Important Islands and Their Areas 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 


Figure in parentheses shows rank among the world’s 10 largest islands; some islands have not been surveyed accurately; in 
such cases estimated areas are shown. 


Location-Ownership 


Area in square miles 
Arctic Ocean 


Axel tubes 
BASIN D) mc 2S 5 ct 
Banks 





BM iia eran a. a 


Nordaustlandet.. . . . . 
Spitsbergen ....... 


Atlantic Ocean 


Bahamas 

Bermuda ls.,UK...... 

Block, Rhode Island... . 

Canary Is., Spain, 2.0 t 
Fuerteventura ies 





Cape Breton, Canada . 
Cape Verde ls........ 
Faeroe Is., Denmark. . . . 
Falkland Is., Ko piee 
Fernando de Noronha 

ar a Brazil... . 
Greenland, Denmark (1). - 
leeland. ae nore 
Bioko Is. 


Equatorial Guinea . 
Madeira ts., Portugal. 
Marajo, Brazil... ..... 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. . 
Mount Desert, Me... .. . 
Nantucket, Mass... .... 
Newfoundland, Canada . . 
Prince Edward, Canada. . 
St. Helena, UK. ...... 
South Georgia, UK... | 
bth rl able Chile 


Testan ¢ da Sie: UK . 


British sda 
Great Britain, mainland (8) 
Channelisiands ...... 


*Atolls: Bikini (lagoon area, 230 sq. mi.,.land area 2 sq. mi.), U.S. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; Ckaton Ces 
4 sq. mi.), Kiribati; Christmas (lagoon 140 sq. mi., land 94 sq. mi.), Kiribati; Funafuti (lagoon 84 sq. mi., land 2 sq. mi.), Tuvalu. 
Australia, often called an island, is a continent, Its ridinland area is 2,939,975 sq. 
Islands in minor waters; Manhattan (22 sq pai Staten ae 
(209 sq. mi,), Lake Superior, U.S.; Manitoulin (1 


ae ianaptats Airs 
SOM SNE Te. eee 


Aland s., Finland. ..... 
Bornholm, Denmark... . 
Gotland, Sweden... ... 


Caribbean Sea 





ica 

Guadeloupe, France... . 
- Hispaniola, Haiti and 

is Republic. . . 


Martinique, France... . . 


Puerto Rico, U.S....... 
T 


Viroin le; UKer oe oS 
virgin BAires sc, 

Indian Ocean 
Andaman Is., India... . . 
Madagascar HA RS San 


Mediterranean Sea 


Balearic Is., S 
‘eae ee 


Corsica, France ...... 


~ Crete,Greece ....... 


Elba, Italy) sara exon 
Euboea, Greece ...... 


Canton, Kii 
Caroline Is., U.S. trust terr. 
sr chgibmg Kiribati* 


1068 sq. mi. 


Singapore (239 sq. mi.), Singapore Strait, Singapore. 


“390 


6,821 
289 


mi. 
. mi.) and Governors (173 acres), all in New York Harbor, U.S.; Isle Royale 
ih, Lake Huron, Canada; Pinang Soha mi.), Strait of Malacca, Mala Malaysia; 








Diomede, Big, USSR. . . . 11 

Diomede, Little, U.S... . 

Easter, Chile... ..... 69 
FAN ciscatt na Mrs pa 7,056 
VanuaLevu........ 2,242 
WilhGgvan. cater a aot 4,109 

Coapene  eanaans 04s 

os Is., r 3, 

Guadalcanal, UK... 2.500 

CRM S'S aleice caine 209 

Hainan, sila en Calter eae 13,000 

: 6,450 
4,037 

593 

29 

145,809 

30,144 

87,805 

8 

14,114 

459 

7,049 

; 3,670 

Marquesas Is., France 492 

Marshall Is., US. trust terr. 70 
SNe cs rata or ake wind 24 

NEUE? SS ree ete 84 

New Caledonia, Fran: 6530 — 

New Guinea (2)....... 306,000 

New Zealand........ 103,883 

hatha. css tee 372 
Orth se v2 ee ; z 44,035 
mhasdazeers iasite eae 58,305 

674 

2,787 

40,880 

36,775 

3,790 

4,907 

4,554 

4,446 

5,050 

29,500 

1177 

7 

52 

Samoa (Westem) 1,101 
Saved. eae e 670 
WOO cio uent aie 429 

Santa Catalina, U.S... .. 72 

Tahiti, France. ....... 402 

TetWaRL cols, ersatereie 13,823 

Tasmania, Australia 26,178 

HONOR os yny se eons 270 

Vancouver, Canada 12,079 

Wena ciate 2) ocean §,700 

East Indies : 

Bali, Indonesia ....... 2,147 
Malaysia, ga Uk @ 280,100 

Celebes, indonesia... . . ,000 

Java, Indonesia. ...... 48,900 

Madura, Indonesia... . . 2,113 _ 

Moluccas, Indonesia 766 

, Papua New 
Now kelents Papas owe) oataaa 
i lew 
oe ean Bi ae 4 
PERO Aedes Sree 11,570 


oon 20 sq. mi., land 
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Major Rivers in North America 
Source: U.S. Geological Survey 
| River Source or Upper Limit of Length we Miles 
Alabama Gilmer County, Ga. Mobile River 735 
Albany Lake St. ran Ont., Can, James Bay 610 
Allegheny Potter County, Ohio River 325 
Igee Junction of Yellow _ South Rivers, 

Newton County, Ga. Atlantic Ocean 392 

Apalachicola-Chattahoochee Towns County, Ga. Gulf of Mexico, Fla. 524 
Arkansas : Lake County, Col. Mississippi River, Ark. 1,459 
Assiniboine Eastern Saskatchewan Red River 450 
Attawapiskat Attawapiskat, Ont., Can. James Bay 465 
Big Black (Miss.) Webster County, Miss. M River 330 

Black (N.W.T.) Contwoyto Lake ; Chantrey Iniet 600 
Brazos Junction of Salt and Double Mountain Forks, 

Stonewall County, Tex. Gulf of Mexico 870 

Canadian Las Animas County, Col. Arkansas River, Okla. 906 
Cedar (lowa) Dodge County, Minn. lowa River, la. 329 
Cheyenne Junction of Antelope Creek and Dry Fork, 

Converse County, Wyo. Missouri River 290 
Churchill ke Hudson Bay ‘ 1,000 
Cimarron Colfax County, N.M. Arkansas River, Okla. 600 
Clark Fork-Pend Oreille Silver Bow County, Mi Columbia River, B.C, 505 
Colorado (Ariz.) Rocky Mountain National Park, Col. (80 miles 
in Nee) Gulf of Cal,, Mexico 1,450. 
Colorado (Texas) West Ti Matagorda Bay 840 
~ Columbia Columbia Lz Lake, British Columbia Pacific sara bet. Ore. ieee 

Columbia, Upper Columbia Lake, British coe To mouth of Snake River 890 

Third Connecticut Lake, LI. Sound, Conn. 407 

Coppermine (N.W.T.) Lac de Gras Coronation Gulf (Atlantic 

Ocean) 525 
Cumberland Letcher ep Ky. - Ohio River 720 
Delaware Schoharie County, N.Y. Liston Point, Delaware Bay 390 
~ Fraser Near Mount sep {on Continental Divide) Strait of Georgia 850 
Gila Catron County, N.M. Colorado River, Ariz. 630 
Green (Ut-Wyo.) Junction of Wells and Trail Creeks, Sublette 
i County, Wyo, Colorado River, Ut. 730 
Hamilton (Lab.) Lake Ashuanipi Atlantic Ocean 600. 
Hudson Henderson Lake, Essex County, N.Y. U N.Y. Bay, N.Y.,-N.J. 306 
Iinois St. rac gis y ind. M i River 420 
James (N.D.-S.D.) Wells Cor mg thar Missouri River, S.D. 710 
James (Va.) Junction of Jackson and Cowpasture Rivers, 
Botetourt County, Va. Hampton Roads 340 
Kanawha-New wealaee So North and South Forks of New . 
: N.C. Ohio River 352 
Kentucky snroasn of North and Middle Forks, 

XK Lee County, Ky. Ohio River 259 
Klamath _ Lake Ewauna, Klamath Falls, Ore. Pacific Ocean 250 
Koyukuk Endicott Mountains, Alaska. Yukon River 470 
Kuskokwim Alaska Range _Kuskokwim Bay -680 

Southern Yukon, Alaska i Mackenzie River 693 

Little Missouri Crook County, Wyo. Missouri River 560 
Mackenzie Great Slave Lake Arctic Ocean 900 
Milk were Al to North and South Forks, Alberta 

Pro’ Missouri River, Mon. 625 

Minnesota Big Stone L Lake, Minn. Mississippi River, 

St. Paul, Minn. 332 
Mississippi Lake Itasca, Minn. Mouth of Southwest Pass 2,348 
Mississippi, Upper Lake Itasca, Minn. To mouth of Missouri R. 1,171 
omens tania Rock cures boll Red Rock, Beaverhead Co., Mon. ass 3,710 
Missou Junction of Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin 
‘ ' Rivers, Madison County, Mon. i River ‘2,315 
Missouri-Red Rock Source of Red — Beaverhead Co., Mon. Mississipo River 2,533 
oe uke peli County, Ga. oe — 

Nelson (Manitoba) e Winnipeg ludson Bay 
Neosho Morris County, Kan. Arkansas River, Okia. 460 
Niobrara : Niobrara , Wyo. Missouri River, Neb. 431° 

orth Canadian Union County, N-M. Canadian River, Okla. 760 
_. North Platte Junction of Grizzly and Little Grizzly 
; 4 Creeks, Jackson County, Col. Platte River, Neb. 618 
_ ~~ Ohio Junction of Allegheny and Monongahela 
: ivers, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mississippi River, Ill.-Ky. 981 
_ Qhio-Allegheny Potter County, Pa. River 1,306 
_ Osage East-centrai Kansas Missouri River, Mo. 500 
Ottawa - ke St. Lawrence 790 
_ Quachita Polk County, Ark. Red River, La. 605 
Peace Stikine Mountains, B.C. Slave River 1,195 
_ Peari Neshoba County, Gulf of Mexico, Miss.-La. 41 
. se ee Watauga Ci, NC Rio ign ebive 78 
Pend Oreille Butte, Mon. Columbia River 490 
‘Platte Taek North and South Platte Rivers, Neb. proven tag rs HA 
Porcupine Ogilvie Mountains, Alaska ‘ukon , Alaska 
Potomac Garrett County, Md. ke 383 
tena of So aay Middle Forks, Wyo. Yellowstone River, Mon ; 0 
Urry NM. ir ! 
Junction of Tall and Bois de Sioux Bas 





Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn. 


Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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River Source or Upper Limit of Length Outflow Miles 
Republican .. Junction of North pam and Arikaree River, Neb. Kansas River, Kan. 445 
Rio Grande ~ San Juan County, Col Gulf of Mexico 1,885 
Roanoke dunction ats ended a South Forks, Montgomery 

Co Albemarle Sound, N.C. 380 
Rock (Ill.-Wis.) Dodge Srey ty, Wis. ; Mississippi River, Ill. 300 
Sabine Junction of South and Caddo Forks, Hunt 
County, Tex. Sabine Lake, Tex.-La. 380 
. Sacramento Siskiyou County, Cal. Suisun Bay 377 
St. Francis {ron County, Mo. Mississippi River, Ark. 425 
St. Lawrence Lake Ontario Gulf of St. Lawrence 
( (Atlantic Ocean) 800 
Salmon (Idaho) Custer County, Ida. Snake River, Ida. 420 
San Joaquin Junction of South it pe Forks, 
Madera County, Cal. Suisun Ba 350 
San Juan Silver Lake, Archulgte County, Col. Colorado River, Ut. 360 
Santee-Wateree-Catawba McDowell County, N.C. Atlantic Ocean, S.C. 538 
Saskatchewan, North Rocky Mountains Lake Winnipeg 1,100 
Saskatchewan, South Rocky Mountains Lake Winnipeg 1,205 
Savannah Junction of Seneca iy Tugaloo Rivers, 
en County, S.C. 7 Atlantic Ocean, Ga.-S.C. 314 
Severn (Ontario) Sandy La Hudson Bay 610 
Smoky Hill cio. County Col. Kansas River, Kan. 540 
Snake Teton County, W' Columbia River, Wash. 1,038 
South Platte Junction of South and Middle Forks, Park é , 
‘ County, Col. ; _ Platte River, Neb. 424 
anaes Onene tare , Otsego County, N.Y. Choice sake Bay, Md aad 
usquehanna jo Lake, oun! jeake Bay, Md. 
Tallahatchie Ti County, Mi Yazoo River, Miss. 301 
Tanana Wrangell ae cian Yukon River, Alaska 
Tennessee Junction of French Broad and Holston Rivers Ohio River, Ky. 652 — 
Tennessee-French Broad Bland County, Va. , Ohio River 900° 
ab es Prentiss County, Miss. ; Mobile River, Ala. 525 
Vee North of Dallas, Tex. Galveston Bay, Tex. 360 
Darke County, Oh. Ohio River, lil-Ind. 529 
Wahite Hp alte County, Tex. Red River, Okla. 500 
White (Ark.-Mo.) Madison County, Ark. Mississippi River 720 
Willamette Douglas County, Ore. Columbia River 270 
Wind-Bighorn Junction of Wind and Little Wind Hig bee Fremont 
Co., Wyo. (Source of Wind R. is Togwotee Pass, 
Teton Co., Wyo. Yellowstone R., Mon. 336 
Wisconsin LeVieux Desert, Wi jas County, Wis. Mississippi River 430 
Yellowstone Park County, Wyo. f Missouri River, N.D. 671 
Yukon Coast Mouriaing fod British Columbia : Bering Sea, Alaska 1,979 
Principal World Rivers 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. (length in miles) 

River Outflow Loth River Outflow Lgth River Outflow Lath 
Albany ..... James Bay .. . GLO iniGdste <n vie Arabian Sea... 1,800 Red River of N. eae nea 545 
Amazon .... AtlanticOcean. 4,000 rrawaddy ... BayofBengal.. 1,937 Abhine...... North Sea. 
AMU. «es AralSea..... 1578 Japura..... Amazon River.. 1,750 Rhone... =>. Gulf of Lions. . 505 — 
AMU 2 66 7k Tatar Strait... 2,744 Jordan..... DeadSea.... 200 Rio de la Plata, Atlantic Ocean. 150 
Angara..... Yenisey River.. 1,151 - Kootenay.... Columbia River. 485 Rio Grande... GulfofMexico . 1,885 
Arkansas... . Mississippi... 1,459 Lena...... LaptevSea... 2,734 Rio Roosevelt. Aripuana. ... . 400 
Bako ans xis Arctic Ocean . . BOS << Loe ies 2 Bay of Biscay . . 634 Saguenay ... St. Lawrence R. 434 
Brahmaputra. . Bay of Bengal.. 1,800 Mackenzie... ArcticOcean.. 2,685 St.John .... Bay of Fundy . 418 
Bug, Southern . Dnieper River. . 532 Madeira..... Amazon River.. 2,013 St. Lawrence. . Gulf of St. Law. . nd 
Bug, Western . WislaRiver... 481 Magdalena... CarlbbeanSea. 956 Salween....AndamanSea.. 1,500 — 
Canadian. ... ArkansasRiver. 906 Marne...... Seine River... 326  SaoFrancisco. AtlanticOcean. 1,988 
Chang Jiang. . E,ChinaSea.. 3,964 Mekong. . §.ChinaSea.. 2,600 Saskatchewan. Lake Winnipeg . 1,205 
Churchill, Man.. Hudson Bay... 1,000 Meuse . NorthSea.... 580 English Chan... 496 
Churchill, Que.. Atlantic Ocean. 532 spccaa . .. Gulf of Mexico.. 2,348 Atlantic Ocean. 230 
Colorado... . Gulf of Calif... . 1,450 issouri i... 2533 Columbia River. 1,038 
Columbia. : . . Pacific Ocean. . 1,243 - rey Dake. Indian Ocean. . 2,310 Amur River... 1,150 
Congo ..... Atlantic Ocean. 2, Negro...... Amazon..... 1,400 AralSea..... 4,370 

DEO ratetss BlackSea.... 1,776’ Nelson..... Hudson Bay 1, Atlantic Ocean 626 
Di Fete ae Black Sea 1,420 He ued Woyeest Gulf of Guinea 2,590 Ohio River. . : Da 
Dniester Black Sea Nias arcs 4,160 North Sea. . . 

3) Weegee Sea of Azov 1,224 Ob-Irtysh Gulf of Ob 3, Tyrrhenian Sea 252 — 
Davai ss Danube. River BAF \' OUR a ula Shatt al-Arab 1,180 — 
Dvina, North BOF — “ODS .ia eo ercte Miss 975 Danube River. . 600 
Dvina, West . . Gulf of Riga 634 Orange..... Atlantic 1,300 Para River. . 1,677 

ENE lips 565  Ofrinoco..... Atantic Ocean. 1,600 ian Sea 1 
j= Ee eee NorthSea.... 724 Ottawa..... St. Lawrence R. 7390 Rio dela Plata . 1,00 
Euphrates .. . Shattal-Arab... 1,700 Paraguay....ParanaRiver.. 1,584 ian Sea 2,194 
Fraser ..... Str. of Georgia. 850 Parana... RiodelaPlata . 2,485 North Sea . 454 
pe 1)”, Sane sae J oon feo Secue ie — raquy Fie = ae Monit oats m9) of Danzig. . 675 

anges. .... ay of on Icomayo .. . er. 1 ‘el luang, Rte 
Garonne... . BayofBiscay.. 357 Po........ Rafat hen 405 Yenisey..... Sea.... 2,543 
Fae, ae Si S. China vie ALGO ANP UNUB. Ae eels Amazon River.. 2,100 Yukon...... eroee 4,979 — 
Huang ..... Yellow Sea . 2903 Red. ....-% Mississippi... . 1,270 Zambezi... Indian Ocean. 1,700 
Famous Waterfalls 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 


The earth has thousands of waterfalls, some of considerable magnitude. Their importance is determined not only oe height but Post | 
ial steadiness of flow, crest width, whether the water drops sheerly or over a sloping surface, and in one leap or a succession of leaps. A ; 


i 
yee 
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series of low falls flowing over a considerable distance is known as a 


cascade. 


Sete Quedas or Guaira is the world’s greatest waterfall when its mean annual flow (estimated at 470,000 cusecs, cubic feet per second) is 
combined with height. A greater volume of water Ficct: over Boyoma Falls (Stanley Falls), though not one of its seven cataracts, spread 


over nearly 60 miles of the Congo River, exceeds 10 f 


Estimated mean annual flow, in cusecs, of other major waterfalls are: Niagara, 212,200; Paulo Afonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 97,000; 


Iguazu, 61,000; Patos-Maribondo, 53,000; Victoria, 35,400; and Kai 





eteur, 23, 





Height = total drop in feet in one or more leaps. | = falls of more than one lea ; * = falls that diminish greatly seasonally; ** = falls 
that reduce to a trickle or are dry for part of each year. If river names not shown, are same as the falls. R. = river; L. = lake; (C) = 
cascade type. 5 

Name and location Ht. Name and focation __ Ht. Name and location Ht. 
Africa Ghomaoh Leese bed eSeeierctn 370 Idaho 
la _e mS ap eneoe. Naas a epee ss. it : 
Braganca, eG crc SPOR Rea B I Pht th 4 win, Snake R,... 2... 2. 
Se sap BEE Li ee ee 344 BP See Epecar ee casi Sie tenn tte 240 oy ait “= 
Ruacana, CueneR. .........- 406 land—Detti............. 144 OMMDOMANE sw ate ele wick a © 
ae. : +Gu,HvitaR... fs. 2. he 405 Maryland 
Dal Verme, Italy—Frua, Toce R.(C)........- 470 “Great, Potomac R.(C)......- 71 
Darya Lian mache nak toes 98 Norway Minnesota 
Piet E. oe he eae 508 Mardalsfossen (Northern)... . . 1,535 **Minnehaha.........--5. 53 
Tesissat, Blue NileR. ........ 140 Pee tonodel Southern). . . . 2,149 New Jersey 
Lesotho Lene youaiR. .... 1,378 PASSAGES coscervd sy atelnte waters 70 
*Maletsunyane..........-. 630 SR MRIGS aac cemepieate) Gs. o Soeunlal's 984 New York 
Zimbabwe-Zambia : Vett Morka-KoldedolaR....... 900 *AUQHANNIOGK 7. os nasa tipsn sedis 215 
*Victoria, ZambeziR. ........ 343 Voring, BjoreioR...........- 597 Oregon 
South Africa Sweden TMultnomah .......-- 64. 620 
_ *Augrabies, O RO hn ks 480 TA RTENICIO Hy) chats bo acs ceases ge rice 427 Faighesttalty:2)..05 atte enetetevele 542 
“Howick, UmgeniR........... 364 t Tannforsen, AreR..........- 120 Tennessee 
Tics see SL ee 2.014 Switzerland PalGHCKsios. cs ete 256 
Hi Feet ee mae 597 TDSSAGH a tS ros, 5 Mae eral 394 Washington 5 
Tanzania-Zambia Healey uC) pa Si ees ae cH si bo moe Beis 
*Kalambo lego, AareR. ......-.- a larada, Paradise 
BASES cherie Or ana fro ues ues ss qe ‘ = GRE 120 Se ese Paradise R. 
(| ison) Vi issevache, Salante .. 213 alose sc Ae See aac 
an (Murch 800) Vite gq Relchenbach’. '@56 —**Snoqualmie.. 11... ot 
¢ \ Bhine . 79 Wisconsin 
Asia Sane: ai . 459 ihe Manitou, Black R. (C).. . . - 165 
* ul 5 . 984 lyoming 
“Gokak GhatgorabhaR. 1.211170. t Trummelbach. ‘1,812 Yellowstone Nat Pk Tower . . . 192 
* rsoppa) *Yellowstone (upper)... .-.. 
de “Jog (Ge 3) Shag i age ak, North America - *Yellowstone (lower)... .... 308 
1 anada lexico 
“fig beanbe hip ae MR as eee “Aba lc oo SH a genase meee 218 
Khon Cataracts. é anther, at CR **Juanacatian, Santiago R....... 
} British Columbia 5 
MMeRONgAL(G) eee Me a isp Relies cht 3, Seems 1,443 South America 
Australasia t Takakkaw, Daly Glacier... .. 1,200 Argentina-Brazil a 
Australia Northwest Territories Uo Tice liege 20 ann BCPC aan yi hs 230 
New South Wales Virginia, S. NahanniR.. .. 2... 294 cere 
Wentworth s Pie QUODOD Wyse LPM capkt (lene Gt SeaGIASS Jeet Zsa fae 1,925 
tae = Montmorency.....-...... 274 Brine Mikes, GrandeR..... 115 
Canada—United States Paulo Afonso, Sao Francisco R. . | 275 
Niagara: American... ....... 182 Urubupunga, ParanaR......... 40 
Horseshoe ......... 173‘ Brazil-Paraguay 
United States Sete Quedas 
California : PRR FS aria doesn! tte 130 
fPeather, Fall Re: wert ss ees 640 Colombia “ 
Yosemite National Park Catarata de Candelas, 
MEridalyOl Leathe « 620 CUI ATR EN i foray eae getoes 984 
PMIOUGIES Sv. tae ee ieee crv 370 *Tequendama, BogotaR...... 427 
“Nevada, MercedR........ 594 Ecuador 
PEPDON A cis codisee Cebu 1,612 *Agoyan, PastazaR.......... 200 





**Silver Strand, anes cone Bia 1,170 Guyana 





*Vernal, Merced Kaieteur, Potaro R.. . 741 
t **Yosemite . Great, Kamarang R. 1,600 
Yosemite (upper). . + Marina, lpobe R. Ble . 500 
Yosemite (lower) . 4 FRGHGRETAN RSC eaicala, sransoe esse 300 

’ Yosemite (middie) © AS hfonG 675 Venezuela— 
Colorado : TSANG cn ca ora th ae, sone 3,212 
is Seven South Cheyenne Cr... . 300 HIGHBSELa ceo ckaraane oa 2,648 
Cuquenan......... Rainy skate 2,000 

Aiake, Kolekole Str......... 442 
The Great Lakes 


Source: National Ocean Service, U.S. Commerce Department 


‘ The Great Takes form the largest body of fresh water in 
____ the world and with their connecting waterways are the larg- 
_ st inland water transportation unit. Draining the great 
" North Central basin of the U.S., they enable shipping to 

ch the Ai stan via their outlet, the St. Lawrence R., and 
E ihe Gulf o! atoms via the Illinois Waterway, ‘from 


Barge Canal TS yeten Eratlic on the Uline Waterway 
and the N.Y. State Barge Canal System is limited to recre- 
_ ational boating and small shipping vessels. 


‘ ay 


Only one of the lakes, Lake Michigan, is wholly in the 
United States; the others are shared with Canada. Ships car- 
rying grain, lumber and iron ore move from the shores of 
Lake Superior to Whitefish Bay at the east end of the lake, 
thence through the Soo (Sault ae Marie) locks, through the 
St. Mary’s River and into Lake Huron. To reach the steel 
mills at Gary, and Port of Indiana and South Chicago, Il., 
ore ships move west from Lake Huron to Lake Michigan 
through the Straits of Mackinac. 

Lake Huron discharges its waters into Lake Erie through 
a narrow waterway, the St. Clair R., Lake St. Clair (both 
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included in the drainage basin figures) and the Detroit R. 
Lake St. Clair, a marshy basin, is 26 miles long and 24 miles 
wide at its maximum. A ship channel has been dredged 
through the lake. 


Lake Superior is 600 feet above mean water level at Point- 


au-Pere, Quebec, on the International Great Lakes Datum 
(1955). From ge Minn., to the eastern end of Lake On- 
tario is 1,156 mi. 


Ayre Superior Michigan Huron Erie Ontario 
BAQUTIS MANOS aris ete chorea aah ata rat OS 350 307 206 241 193 
Breaatinin Mmilesincc yi caiesee Winey aole wey elena 160 118 183 57 53 
Deepest soundings infeet............. Bahsbng 1,330 923 750 210 802 
Volume of water in cubic miles .-........... 2,900 1,180 850 116 393 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U.S,.......... 20,600 22,300 9,100 4,980 3,560 

126 HRP ASS ee weer SAGSOON es Oe tae 13,900 4,930 3,990 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U.S.. .. 2. . 16,900 45,600 16,200 18,000 15,200 
fete) U: Meas The ga a SA400. ees 35,500 4,720 42,100 

Total Area (sq. miles) U. é. and Canada...... 81,000 67,900 74,700 32,630 

Mean surface above mean water level at poceias 
Pere, Quebec, aver. level in feet (1900-1983). . 600.59 578.25 578.25 570.42 244.71 
Latihide, Nomhicin ci uae ee natn ba 46° 25’ 41° 37° 43° 00’ 41° 23' 43° 11' 
: 49° 00’ 46° 06' “ 46°47' 42° 52’ 44° 15' 
Longitude, West... . 0... 2 ee Tape e io! ait 84° 20" 84° 45’ 79° 43’ 78° 51" 76° 03" 
92° 06’ 88° 02’ 84° 45’ 83° 29° 79° 53° 
National boundary lineinmiles :.....2..2.... 282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6 
United States shore line (mainland only) wile Sauces 863 1,400 580 431 300 
Lakes of the World 


. Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 
4 lake is a body of water surrounded by land. Although some lakes are called seas, they are lakes by definition. The Caspian Sea i is 


bounded by the Soviet Union and Iran and is fed by eight rivers. 





Arabian (Eastern), 70,000 sq. mi. in Egypt between the Nile 
river and Red Sea, extending southward into Sudan. 

Atacama, 600 mi. long area rich in nitrate and copper depos- 
its in N. Chile. 

Chihuahuan, 140,000 sq. mi. in Tex., N.M., Ariz., and Mexico. 

Death Valley, 3,300 sq. mi. in E. Cal, and SW Nev. Contains 
lowest point below sea level (262 ft.) in Western Hemisphere. 

Gibson, 120,000 sq. mi. in the interior of W. Australia, 

Gobi, 500 000 sq. mi. in Mongolia and China. 

Great Sandy, 450,000 sq. mi. in W. Australia. 

Great Victoria, 150,000 sq. mi. in W. and S. Australia. 

Kalahari, 225,000 sq. mi. in southern Africa. 

Kara-Kum, 420,000 sq. mi. in Turkmen SSR. 

Pal (Dasht-e Kavir), great salt waste in ‘central Iran some 

400 mi. | 

K at un, 100,000 sq. mi. in Kazakh and Uzbek SSRs, 

Lil 0,000 sq. mi. in the Sahara extending from Lybia 
‘vous SWE Eayet into Sudan. 

Lut (Dasht-e Lut), 20,000 sq. mi. in E. Iran. 


Name Continent Area sq. mi. Length mi. Depth feet Elev. feet 

CaspianSea....... Asia-Europe. ........ 143,244 . 760 3,363 —92 

Superior. - 6 FS North America... . 2. . 31,700 350 1,833 600 

nek 2]: MAB eae nn ee Altied crise hanes 26,828 250 270 3,720 

ve | ST '- Wea PASI fetes sicatasias seeremoes 24,904 280 220 174 

UPON <7. sfasie es North America... 2... . 23,000 206 750 579 

‘Michigan ......... North America ....... 22,300 307 923 579 

Tanganyika. ....... Atiicg iirc isies as aie 12,700 420 4,823 2,634 

BARA eto ae tite VASE SR eats ah tea 12,162 395 5,315 1,493 

12,096 192 1,463 512 

11,150 360 2,280 1,550 

11,031 298 2,015 513 

9,910 244 210 570 

9,417 266 60 713 

7,550 193 802 245 

7,116 376 85 = 1,115 

6,835 124 738 13 

6,300 175 24 787 

5,217 133 115 Sea level 

3,710 145 328 By | 

3,600 90 4 —52 

3,276 250 Sas we 

3,200 122 922 12,500 

3,100 102 230 102 

3,064 208 407 700 

2,568 143 720 1,106 

2,473 154 240 1,230 

2,355 115 2,303 5,279 

2,230 130 mas tisees 92 

}e} 2,156 91 328 144 

Nettilling. .. 2.0.0... North America... .. . 2,140 67 a 95 
Hib ie Sa North America ....... 2,075 144 38 830 | 

ye\l2 |=) § Sepa pecrct SURE PP DN egy PROGR eee tod eels epee ie 2,075 100 168 2,030 

Merit jo ye ccs fea BITC Sather) Mtoe 2,050 175 390. 1,590 

NIBIGOR: 55s ce ote North America ....... 1,872 72 540° 1,050 

GAUGE, an 1S sem ate Australia........... 1,840 90 fore uae 

rel ete i iasens tae: Slee te ay tars ly clean an 1,815 90 49 : -4,180 

Manitoba ......... North jy ina tr 1,799 140 12 813 

Notable Deserts of the World 


“Mojave, 15,000 sq. mi, in S. Cal. 
Nafud (An Nafud), 40,000 sq, mi. near Jawf in Saudi Arabia. 
Se heir fong narrow area extending 800 miles along SW coast 


Nubian, 100,000 sq. mi. in the Sahara in NE Sudan. 
pps Desert, section of high plateau in N. Ariz. extending 
Rub al Khali ee Quarter), 250,000 sq. mi. in the south 
Arabian Peninsula. 
Sahara, 8,500,000 sq, mi. in N. — extending westward to 
the Atlantic. Largest desert in the wi 
Simpson, 40,000 sq. mi. in central ST Abeteale. 
Sonoran, 70,000 sq. mi, in SW Ariz. and SE Cal. extending 
evar 100,000 i. arid id extending much 
Syrian, 1 sq. mi. arid wastelani n over 
of N. Saudi Arabia, E. Jordan, S. ae and W. 
Thar (Great Ilan), 100,000 Kiang Province, China. 
Thar (Great Indian) mi. area extending 400 
rai. along India-Pakistan bordarc | 


— 


—_ 
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NATIONS OF THE WORLD 


The nations of the world are listed in alphabetical order, Initials in the following articles include UN (United Nations), 
OAS (Org. of American States), NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Org.), EC (European Communities or Common Market), 
See (Org. of African Unity). Sources: U.S. Dept. of State; U.S. Census Bureau; International Monetary Fund; UN Statisti- 

cal Yearbook; UN Demographic Yearbook; The Environmental Fund; International Iron and Steel Institute; The Statesman's 
Year-Book; Encyclopaedia Britannica. All embassy addresses are Wash., DC; area codes (202), unless otherwise noted. Liter- 
acy rates are usually based on the ability to read and write on a lower elementary school level. The concept of literacy is 
changing in the industrialized countries, where literacy is defined as the ability to read instructions necessary for a job or 2 
license, = these standards, illiteracy may be more common than present rates suggest. 


See special color section for maps and flags of all nations, 


Rtchasiston 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan 


People: Population (1984 est.): 14,448,000. Pop. density: 
70.1 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Pashtoon 50%; Tajiks 25%; 
Uzbek 9%; Hazara 9%. Languages: Pashta (Iranian), Dari Per- 
sian (Spoken by Tajiks, Hazaras), Uzbek (Turkic). Religions: 
Sunni Musiim (80%), Shi'a Muslim (20%). 

Beene are Soon cans mi., about the size of Texas. 

Location: Between Soviet Central Asia and the Indian subconti- 

nent. Neighbors: Pakistan on E, S, Iran on W, USSR on N; the 

NE tip touches China. Topography: The country is landiocked 

and mountainous, much of it over 4,000 ft. above sea level. The 

Hindu Kush Mts. tower 16,000 ft. above Kabul and reach a 

height of 25,000 ft. to the E. Trade with Pakistan flows through 

the 35-mile lona Khyber Pass. The climate is dry, with extreme 

temperatures, and large desert regions, though mountain rivers 

produce intermittent fertile valleys. Capital: Kabul. Cities (1984 
est.): Kabul 1.4 min. 

Se ener anaes Hn C8 ciate end 
President of the Re Council: Pres. Babrak Kar- 
mal; b. 1929; in office: Dec. 27, 1979. Head of Government: 
Prime Min. Sultan Ali Keshtmand; in office: 1981. Local divi- 
sions: 24 provinces, each under a govemor. Defense: 3.0% of 


GNP (1981). 

Industries: Textiles, carpets, cement. Chief 
crops: Cotton, wheat, fruits. Minerals: Copper, lead, gas, coal, 
zine, iron. Crude oil reserves (1978): 284 min. bbis. Other re- 
sources: Wool, hides, karacul pelts. Per capita arable land: 
1.3 acres. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 67,000 metric tons; lamb: 
125,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1981): 1 bin. kwh. Labor 
force: cannot be estimated due to war. 

Finance: Afghani (Mar. “41985: 50.60 = $i US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $3.5 bin. Per capita income 
(1978): $168. Imports (1981): $562 min.; partners: USSR 53%, 
Jap. 21%, iran 13%. Exports (1982): $707 min.; partners: 
USSR 60%, Pak. 12%, UK 12%. International reserves less 
pd (Jan. 1985): $232.7 min. Gold: 965,000 oz t. Consumer 

prices (change in 1981): 4.9% 

Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 30,000 
pe 35,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 291 min. 
passenger-km; 18.6 min. net ton-km. 

Communications: Television sets: 12,000 in use (1982); 
Radios: 1.2 min. in use (1982). Telephones in use (1980): 
32,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 3 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 39.9 male; 40.7 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1979): 52. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1979): 30. Natural increase (1979): 2.2%. Hospital beds: 
6,875. Physicians: 1,215 (1982). 

Education (1982): Literacy: 10%. 

Embassy: 2341 Wyoming Ave. NW, 20008; 234-3770. 


Afghanistan, occupying a favored invasion route since antiq- 
uity, has been variously known as Ariana or Bactria (in ancient 
times) and Khorasan (in the Middle Ages). Foreign empires alter- 
fated rule with local emirs and kings until the 18th century, when 
@ unified kingdom was established. In 1973, a military coup ush- 
ered in a republic. 

Pro-Soviet leftists took power in a bloody 1978 coup, and con- 
cluded an economic and military treaty with.the USSR. 

Late in Dec. 1979, the USSR began a massive military airlift 
into Kabul. The three-month old regime of Hafizullah Amin ended 
with a Soviet backed coup, Dec. 27th. He was replaced by Ba- 
brak Karmal, considered a more pro-Soviet leader. Soviet 


troops, estimated at between 60,000-100,000, fanned out over 
Afghanistan, fighting rebels. Fighting continued during 1985 as 
the Soviets found themselves engaged in a long, protracted 
guerrilla war. 


Albania 
Socialist Republic of Albania 


People: Population (1983 est.): 2,906,000. Pop. density: 
246 per sq. mi. Urban (1983): 33%. Ethnic groups: Albanians 
(Gegs in N, Tosks in S) 95%, Greeks 2.5%. Languages: Alba- 
nian (Tosk is official dialect), Greek. Religions: officially atheist; 
(historically) mostly Moslems. All public worship and religious 
institutions were outlawed in 1967. 

Geography: Area: 11,100 sq. mi., slightly larger than Mary- 
land. Location: On SE coast of Adriatic Sea. Neighbors: 
Greece on S, Yugoslavia on N, £. Topegraphy: Apart from a 
narrow coastal plain, Albania consists of hills and mountains 

covered with scrub forest, cut by small E-W rivers. Capital: Ti- 
rana. Cities aes est): Tirana 272,000; Durres 127,000; Viore 


90,000. 


Government: Type: Communist. Head of state: Pres, Ramiz 
Alia, in office: Nov. 22, 1982. Head of government: Premier 
Adil Carcani; in office: Jan. 18, 1982. Head of Communist 
Party: Ramiz Alia; b. Oct. 18, 1925; in office: Apr. 13, 1985. Lo- 
cal divisions: 27 districts. Defense: 13% of budget (1980). 

Economy: Industries: Chem. fertilizers, textiles, electric ca- 
bles. Chief crops: Grain, sugar beets, cotton, potatoes, to- 
bacco, fruits. Minerals: Chromium, coal, oil. Other resources: 
Forests. Arable land: 43%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 20,000 
metric tons; pork: 12,000 metric tons; lamb: 24,000 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (1980): 2.6 bin. kwh. Labor force: 60% agric; 
40% industry and commerce. 

Finance: Currency: Lek (Nov. 1984: 8.33 = $i US). Gross 
domestic product (1981 est) $2.3 bin. Per capita income 
(1979): $830. imports (1976): $250 min.; partners: Czech., Yu- 
gosiavia, China. Exports (1976): $200 min.; partners: Czech., 
Yugoslavia, China, Italy. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1971): 3,500 passenger 
cars, 11,200 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Durres, Vione. 

Communications: Television sets: 20,500 in use (1983). 
Radios: 210,000 in use (1983). Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 
52 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 69 yrs. Births (per 
1,060 pop. 1984): 26.0. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1984): 6.0. Nat- 
ural increase 2.0%. beds (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 70. 
Physicians (1982): 4.476 doctors & dentists. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1971): 86.8. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies. 
Education (1983): Literacy: 75%. 


Ancient Iilyfia was conquered by Romans, Slavs, and Turks 
(15th century); the latter Islamized the population. Independent 
Albania was prociaimed in 1912, republic was formed in 1920. 
Self-styled King Zog | ruled 1925-39, until Italy invaded. 

Communist partisans took over in 1944, allied Albania with 
USSR, then broke with USSR in 1960 over de-Stalinization. 
Strong political alliance with China followed, leading to several 
billion dollars in aid, which was curtailed after 1974. China cut off 
aid in 1978 when Albania attacked its policies after the death of 
en ae 

industrialization, pressed in 1960s, slowed in 1970s. Large- 
scale purges of officials occurred 1973-76. Enver Hoxha, the 
nation’s ruler for 4 decades, died Apr. 11, 1985. 
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Algeria : 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria 


People: Population (1984 est); 21,351,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 47.9; 15-59: 46.3; 60+: 5.7. Pop. density: 22.7 per 
Sq. mi. Urban (1983): 45%. Ethnic groups: Arabs 75%, Ber- 
bers 25%. Languages: Arabic (official), Berber (indigenous |an- 
guage), French. Religions: Sunni Mosiem (state religion). 

_ Geography: Area: 918,497 sq. mi., more than 3 times the 
size of Texas. Location: In NW Africa, from Mediterranean Sea 
- into Sahara Desert. Neighbors: Morocco on W, Mauritania, 
Mali, Niger on S, Libya, Tunisia on E. Topography: The Tell, 
located on the coast, comprises fertile plains 50-100 miles wide, 


with a moderate climate and adequate rain. Two major chains of » 


the Atlas Mts., running roughiy E-W, and reaching 7,000 ft., en- 
close a dry plateau region. Below lies the Sahara, mostly desert 
with major mineral resources. Capital: Algiers (El Djazair). Cit- 
ies (1982 est.): Ei Djazair 2,200,000; Wahran 633,000; Qacen- 
tina 384,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Chadli 
Bendjedid; b. Apr. 14, 1929; in office: Feb. 9, 1979. Head of 
government: Premier Abdel Hamid Brahimi; in office: Jan. 22, 
1984, Local divisions: 31. wilayaat (states). Defense: 1.9% of 
GDP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Oil, iron, steel, textiles, fertifizer, plas- 

- tics. Chief crops: Grains, wine-grapes, potatoes, dates, toma- 
toes, oranges, Minerals: Mercury, oil, iron, zinc, lead, coal, cop- 
per, natural gas, phosphates. Crude oil reserves’ (1984): 8.3 
bin. bbls. Other resources: Cork trees. Arable land: 13%. 
Meat prod. (1980): beef: 33,000 metric tons; lamb: 67,000 met- 
ric tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 8.9 bin. kwh. Crude steel 
prod. (1981): 550,000 metric tons. Labor force: 30% agric.; 
40% ind. and commerce; 17% government; 10% services. 

‘Finance: Currency: Dinar (Mar. 1985: 5.05 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $40 bin. Per capita income (1982): 
$1,951. Imports (1983): $10.3 bin.; partners: France 18%, W. 
Ger. 18%, It. 11%, Japan 9%. Exports (1982): $12.9 bin.; part- 
ners: U.S. 51%, W. Ger. 14%, France 11%, It. 7%. National 
budget (1983): $21.9 bin. international reserves less gold 
(Mar. 1985): $1.9 bin. Gold: 5.58 min. oz t. Consumer prices 
{change in 1982): 6.7% 

Transport: Railway traffic (1979): 1.8 bin. passenger-km; 2.5 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 573,000 passen- 
ger cars, 265,000 comm. vehicies; assembled (1977): 6,360 
comm. vehicles. Chief ports; El Djazair. 

Communications: Television sets: 1.2 min. in use (1982). 
Radios: 3.2 min. in.use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
606,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 29 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 56.7 male; 58.9 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1979): 46. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1979): 14. Natural increase (1979); 3.2%. Hospital beds 
(1980): 45,160. Physicians (1980): 6,081. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1982): 110 

Education (1978): Literacy: 46%. School: Free and compul- 
sory to age 13; Attendance: 86% primary, 31% secondary. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, Arab League, OPEC. 

Embassy: 2118 Kalorama Rd. NW; 328-5300. 


Earliest known inhabitants were ancestors of Berbers, fol- 
lowed by Phoenicians, Romans, Vandals, and, finally, Arabs; but 
25% still speak Berber dialects. Turkey ruled 1518 to 1830, 
when France took control. 

European immigration and Frénch cultural inroads 
did not prevent an Arab nationalist movement from launching 
guerilla war. Peace, and French withdrawal, was negotiated with 
French Pres. Charles de Gaulle. One million Europeans left. 

Ahmed Ben Bella was the victor of infighfing, and ruled 
1962-65, when an army coup installed Col. Houari Boumedienne 
as leader. Ben Bella remained under house arrest until 1979. 

in 1967, Algeria declared war with Israel, broke with U.S., and 
moved toward eventual military and political ties with the USSR. 
French oil interests were partly seized in 1971, but relations with 
the West have since improved. 

Algeria, strongly backing Sahafan guerillas’ demands for a 
cease fire and self-determination, encouraged Mauritania to 
come to terms with the Polisario Front, 1978. 


The one-party Socialist regime faces endemic mass unem- 
ployment and poverty, despite land reform and industrialization 
attempts. 


Andorra 
‘Principality of Andorra 


People: Population (1984 est.): 45,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 29.2: 14-59: 61.7; 60+: 9.1. Pop. density: 223.5 per sq. 
mi. Ethnic groups: Spanish over 60%, Andorran 30%, French 
6%. Languages: Catalan (official), Spanish, French. Religion: 
Roman Catholic. : 

Geography: Area: 188 sq. mi., half the size of New York City. 
Location: In Pyrenees Mtns. Neighbors: Spain on S, France on 
N. Topography: High mountains and narrow valleys over the 
country. Capital: Andorra la Vella. 

Government: Type: Co-principality. Head of state: Co- 
princes are the president of France and the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Urgel in Spain. Local divisions: 7 parishes. 

Economy: Industries: Tourism, (6 min. visitors in 1982), to- 
bacco products. Labor force: 20% agric.; 80% ind. and com- 
merce; services; government. 

Finance: Currency: French franc, Spanish peseta. 

Communications: Television sets: 4,000 in use (1980). Ra- 


- dios: 7,000 in use (1980). Telephones in use (1982): 17,779. 


Health: Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 14.8. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 4.1. Natural increase (1981): 1.0%. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 100%. School compulsory to 
age 16. . 

The present political status, with joint sovereignty by France 
and the bishop of Urgel, dates from 7278. 

Tourism, especially skiing, is the economic mainstay. A free 
port, allowing for an active trading center, draws some 7 million 
tourists annually. The ensuing economic prosperity accompanied 
by Andorra’s virtual law-free status, has given rise to calls for 
reform. 


Angola 
People’s Republic of Angola 


People: Population (1984 est.): 7,770,000. Pop. density: 
15.2 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Ovimbundu 38%, Kimbundu 
23%; Bakongo 13%, European 1%; Mesticos 2%. Languages: 
Portuguese (official), various Bantu languages. Religions: Ro- 
man Catholic 46%, Protestant 12%, animist 42%. 

Geography: Area: 481,353 sq. mi., larger than Texas and 
California combined. Location: In SW Africa on Atlantic coast. 
Neighbors: Namibia (SW Africa) on S, Zambia on E, Zaire on N; 
Cabinda, an enclave separated from rest of country by short 
Atlantic coast of Zaire, borders Congo Republic. Topography: 
Most of Angola consists of a plateau elevated 3,000 to 5,000 
feet above sea level, rising from a narrow coastal strip. There is 
also a temperate highland area in the west-central region, a des- 
ert in the S, and a tropical rain forest Covering Cabinda. Capital: 
Luanda (1981 est): 1.1 min. 

Government: Type: People’s Republic, one-party rule. Head 
of state: Pres. Jose Eduardo dos Santos b. Aug. 28, 1942; in 
office: Sept. 20, 1979. Local divisions: 18 provinces. Defense: 
20% of govt budget (1981). 

. Economy: Industries: Alcohol, cotton goods, fishmeal, paper, 
paim oil, footwear. Chief crops: Coffee, bananas. Minerals: 
Iron, diamonds (over 2 min. Caen nee , Manganese, 
sulphur, phosphates, oil. Gonciniou eomoctan eantahe 1.2 bin. 
bbls. Arable land: 2%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 51,000 metric 
tons; pork: 13,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1981): 127,000 met- 
ric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.6 bin.kwh. Labor force: 
60% agric., 15% industry. 

Finance: Currency: Kwanza (Nov. 1984: 30.82 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $7.6 bin. Per capita income 
(4976): $500. Imports (1982): $1.1 bin.; partners: U.S. 16%, 
Fra. 12%; USSR 8%. Eeportn (1080 St eee 
mas 18%, U.S. 38%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 75,000 passenger 
cars, 25,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Cabinda, Lobito, Lu- 
anda. ; = , 
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Communications: Radios: 130,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
phones in use (1982): 40,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 
16 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 40.6 male; 42.9 fe- 
male, Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 48.8. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 22.7, Natural increase (1981): 2.6%. Hospital 
beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 306. Physicians (per 100,000 
pop 1977): 6. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1961): 152. 

Education (1980): Literacy: 20%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 28%, 
teachers per 1,000: 9. 


From the early centuries AD to 1500, Bantu tribes penetrated 
most of the region. Portuguese came in 1583, allied with the 
Bakongo kingdom in the north, and developed the slave trade. 
Large-scale colonization did not begin until the 20th century, 
when 400,000 Portuguese immigrated. 

A guerrilla war begun in 1961 lasted until 1974, when Portugal 
offered independence. Violence between the National Front, 
based in Zaire, the Soviet-backed Popular Movement, and the 
National Union, aided by the U.S. and S. Africa, killed thousands 
of blacks, drove most whites to emigrate, and completed eco- 
nomic ruin. Some 15,000 Cuban troops and massive Soviet aid 
helped the Popular Movement win most of the country after in- 
dependence Nov. 11, 1975. 

S. African troops crossed the southern Angolan border June 
7, 1981, killing more than 300 civilians and occupying several 
towns. The S. Africans withdrew in Sept. 

Russian influence, backed by 25,000 Cubans, East Germans, 
and Portuguese Communists, is strong in the Marxist regime. 


Antigua and Barbuda 


People: Population (1984 est.) 80,000. Urban: 34%. Lan- 
guage: English. Religion: Predominantly Church of England. 

Geography: Area: 171 sq. mi. Location: Eastern Caribbean, 
Neighbors: approx. 30 mi. north of Guadeloupe. Capital: St. 
John’s, (1983 est.) 27,000. 

Government: Head of State: Queen Elizabeth Il; repre- 
sented by Sir Wilfred E. Jacobs. Head of Government: Prime 
Min. Vere Cornwall Bird; b. Dec. 7, 1910; in office Nov. 1, 1981. 

Economy: Industries: manufacturing, tourists (visitors spent 
$43 min. in 1983). Arable Land: 55%. = - 

Finance: Currency: East Caribbean dollar (Apr. 1985): 2.67 
= $1 U.S. Consumer prices (change in 1982): 4.4%. 

Embassy: 2000 N St. NW; 296-6310. 


Antigua was discovered by Columbus in 1493. The British col- 
onizeditin1632. - ; 

The British associated state of Antigua achieved indepen- 
dence as Antigua and Barbuda on Nov. 1, 1981. The govern- 
ment maintains close relations with the U.S,, United Kingdom, 
and Venezuela. 


Argentina 
Argentine Republic 


People: Population (1984 est.): 30,097,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 28.5; 15-59: 59.6; 60+: 11.9. Pop. density: 28 per 
sq. mi, Urban (1983): 80%. Ethnic groups: Europeans 97% 
(Spanish, Italian), Indians, Mestizos, Arabs. Languages: Spanish 
(official), Joh so \talian, German, French. Religions: Roman 


roves ty Area: 1,065,189 sq. mi., 4 times the size of 
Texas, second largest in S. America. Location: Occupies most 
of southern S. America. Neighbors: Chile on W, Bolivia, Para- 


guay on N, Brazil, Uruguay on NE. Topography: The mountains . 


W: the Andean, Central, Misiones, and Southern. At jua 
the highest peak in the Western hemisphere, alt. 22,834 ft. E 
the Andes are heavily wooded plains, called the Gran Chaco 
the N, and the fertile, treeless Pampas in the central region. 
Patagonia, in the S, is bleak and arid. Rio de la Plata, 170 by 
40 mi., is mostly fresh water, from 2,485-mi. Parana and 
,000-mi, Uruguay rivers. Capital: Buenos Aires. Cities (1982 


Sons 


=o 


cen.): Buenos Aires 2,908,000; Cordoba 969,000; Rosario © 


750,455; Mendoza 597,000; San Miguel de Tucuman 497,000, 
Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Raul Al- 
fonsin; b. Mar. 3, 1926; in office: Dec. 10, 1983. Local divisions: 


22 provinces, 1 natl. terr. and 1 federal dist., under military gov- 
ernors. Defense: 2.6% of GNP (1981). 

Economy: Industries: Meat processing, flour milling, chemi- 
cals, textiles, machinery, autos. Chief crops: Grains, corn, 
grapes, linseed, sugar, tobacco, rice, soybeans, citrus fruits. 
Minerals: Oil, lead, zinc, iron, sulphur, silver, copper, gold. 
Crude oil reserves (1980): 2.40 bin. bbls. Arable land: 12%. 
Meat prod. (1980): beef: 2.92 min. metric tons; pork: 246,000 
metric tons; lamb: 117,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 
475,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 36.2 bin. kwh. 
Crude steel prod, (1982): 2.9 min. metric tons. Labor force: 
19% agric.; 36% ind. and comm.; 20% services. 

Finance: Currency: Austral (June 1985: 1.25 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983 est.): $53 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1978 est.): $2,331. Imports (1983): $4.5 bin.; partners: 
U.S. 22%, W. Ger. 10%, Braz. 12%, Jap. 10%. Exports (1983): 
$7.8 bin.; partners: USSR 21%, Braz. 7%, Neth. 8%, U.S, 13%. 
Tourists (1980): receipts: $344 min. National budget (1980): 
$4.9 bin. revenues; $5.7 bin. expenditures. International re- 
serves less gold (Jan. 1985): $1.7 bin. Gold: 4.37 min. oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 626.7%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983); 6.9 bin. passenger-km; 9.2 
bin. net ton-km, Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 5.0 min. passen- 
ger cars, 1.2 min. comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: (1983) 3.7 
min. passenger-km; 131 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Buenos 
Aires, Bahia Blanca, La Plata. 

Communications: Television sets: 5.9 min. in use (1983). 
Radios: 10 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 3.0 
min, Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 85 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 66.8 male; 73.2 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 24.6. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 8.7 Natural increase (1983): 1.5%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 524. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 192. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 52. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 94%. School attendence 21.5% 
through secondary school. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS. 

Embassy: 1600 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20009; 933-6400. 


Nomadic Indians roamed the Pampas when Spaniards arrived, 
1515-1516, led by Juan Diaz de Solis. Nearly all the Indians 
were killed by the late 19th century. The colonists won indepen- 
dence, 1810-1819, and a long period of disorders ended in a 
strong centralized government. 

Large-scale Italian, German, and Spanish immigration in the 
decades after 1880 spurred modernization, making Argentina 
the most prosperous, educated, and industrialized of the major 
Latin American nations. Social reforms were enacted in the 
1920s, but military coups prevailed 1930-46, until the election of 
Gen, Juan Peron as president. 

Peron, with his wife Eva Duarte effected labor reforms, but 
also suppressed speech and press freedoms, closed religidus 
schools, and ran the country into debt. A 1955 coup exiled Pe- 
ron, who was followed by a series of military and civilian re- 
gimes. Peron returned in 1973, and was once more elected 
president. He died 10 months later, suceseded by his wife, isa- 
bel, who had been elected vice president, and who became the 
first woman head of state in the Western hemisphere. 

A military junta ousted Mrs. Peron in 1976 amid charges of 
corruption. Under a continuing state of siege, the army battled 
guerrillas and leftists, killed 5,000 people, and jailed and tortured 
others. The government rejected a report of the Inter-American 
Human Rights Commission, 1980, which noe widespread © 
killing, torture, and arbitrary detention. 

A severe worsening in economic conditions placed extreme 
pressure on the military government. In 1983, inflation was over 
300% and payments on foreign debt were suspended. 

' Argentine troops seized control of the British-held Falkland 
Islands on Apr. 2, 1982. Both countries had claimed sovereignty 
over the islands, located 250 miles off the Argentine coast, since 
1833. The British dispatched a task force and declared a total air 
and sea blockade around the Falklands. Fighting began May 1; 
several hundred lost their lives as the result of the destruction of 
a British destroyer and the sinking of an Argentine cruiser. 

British troops landed in force on East Falkland Island May 21. 
By June 2, the British had surrounded Stanley, the capita! city 
and Argentine stronghold. The Argentine troops surrendered, 
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June 14; Argentine President Leopoldo Galtier’ resigned June- 


17. 

Democratic rule returned to Argentina in 1983 as Raul Alfon- 
sin’s Radical Civic Union gained an absolute majority in the pres- 
idential electoral college and Congress. The nation was plagued 
by severe financial problems as inflation soared to an annual 
rate of 850% in Mar. 1985. 


Australia 
Commonwealth of Australia 


People: Population (1984 est.): 15,462,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 25; 15-44: 46.1; 45+: 28.9. Pop. density: 5.2 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1984): 85%, Ethnic groups: British 95%, other 
European 3%, aborigines (including mixed) 1.5%. Languages: 
English, aboriginal languages. Religions: Anglican 36%, other 
Protestant 25%, Roman Catholic 33%. 

Geography: Area: 2,966,200 sq. mi., almost as large as the 
continental U.S. Location: SE of Asia, Indian O. is W and S, Pa- 
‘cific O. (Coral, Tasman seas) is E; they meet N of Australia in 
Timor and Arafura seas: Tasmania lies 150 mi. S of Victoria 
state, across Bass Strait. Neighbors: Nearest-are Indonesia, 
Papua New Guinea on N, Solomons, Fiji, and New Zealand on E. 
Topography: An island continent. The Great. Dividing Range 
along the E coast has Mt Kosciusko, 7,310 ft. The W plateau 
fises to 2,000 ft., with arid areas in the Great Sandy and Great 
Victoria deserts, The NW part of Western Australia and Northem 
Terr. are arid and hot. The NE has heavy rainfall and Cape York 
Peninsula has jungles. The Murray R. rises in New South Wales 
and flows 1,600 mi. to the Indian O. Capital; Canberra. Cities 
(1982 est.): Sydney 3,310,500; Melbourne 2,836,800; Brisbane 
1,124,200; Adelaide 960,000; Perth 948,900. 

Government: Type: Democratic, federal state system, Head 
of state: Queen Elizabeth Il, represented by Gov.-Gen. Ninian 
‘Martin Stephen; in office: July 29, 1982. Head of government: 
Prime Min. Robert James Lee Hawke; b. Dec. 9, 1929; in office: 
Mar. 11, 1983. Local divisions: 6 states, 2 territories. Defense: 
2.9% of GNP (1983). 


Economy: Industries: Iron, steel, textiles, electrical equip., 


chemicals, autos, aircraft, ships, machinery. Chief crops: Wheat 
(a leading export), barley, oats, corn, hay, sugar, wine, fruit, veg- 
etables. Minerals: Bauxite, coal, copper, iron, lead, nickel, silver, 
tin, tungsten, uranium, zinc. Crude oll reserves (1980): 2.13 bin. 
bbls. Other resources: Woo! (30% of world output). Arable 
land: 9%, Meat prod. (1983): beef: 1.55 min. metric tons; pork: 
237,000 metric tons; lamb: 547,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1978): 122,900 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 106.1 bin. 
kwh, Crude steel prod. (1983): 5.3 min. metric tons. Labor 
force: 7% aaric.; 30% ind. and comm,; 32.6% service. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Mar, 1985: .70 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $150.2 bin. Per capita income 
(1983): $9,960. Imports (1984): $26.4 bin; partners: U.S. 23%, 
Jap. 20%, UK 7%, W. Ger, 6%. Exports (1983): $23.7 bin.; 
partners: Jap. 27%, U.S. 11%, NZ 5%. Tourists (1982): 
954,674. National budget (1981): $40.9 bin. International re- 
serves less gold (Mar. 1985): $6.8 bin, Gold: 7.93 min. oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 3.9%. «, 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 37.3 bin. net ton-km. Mo- 
tor vehicles: in use (1983): 6.2 min. passenger cars, 789,000 
comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): $79,000 passenger cars; 37,000 
comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 25.2 min. passenger-km.; 
634 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Sydney, Melbourne, New- 
castle, Port Kembla, Fremantle, Geelong. 

Communications: Television sets: 6.5 min. (1983). Radios: 
20 min. (1983), 68,000 manuf. (1977). Telephones in use 
(1983): 8.2 min. Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 426 per 1,000 


pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 70.0 male; 76.0 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983); 15.8. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 7.3. Natural Increase (1981): .8%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 1,244, Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 154. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 9.9. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 100%. School: compulsory to 
age 15; attendance 94%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OECD, ANZUS, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 1601 Massachusetts Ave NW 20036; 797-3000. 


Capt. James Cook explored the E coast in 1770, when the 
continent was inhabited by a variety of different tribes. Within 
decades, Britain had claimed the entire continent, which became 
@ penal colony until immigration increased in the 1850s. The 
commonwealth was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1901, Norther Terr. 
was granted limited self-rule July 1, 1978. Their capitals and 
1982 pop.: 


Area (sq. mi.) Population 
New South Wales, Sydney... . 2. 309,418 5,307,900 
Victoria, Melboume........... 87,854 3,948,555 
Queensland, Brisbane ........ 666,699 2,295,123 
South Aust, Adelaide. ........ 379,824 1,285,033 
Western Aust, Perth ......... 974,843 1,299,100 
Tasmania, Hobart... ...-....- 26,178 427,300 
Aust. Capital Terr., Canberra... .... 926 232,000 
Northern Terr., Darwin... 2.0... 519,633 130,000 


Australia’s racially discriminatory immigration policies were 
abandoned in 1973, after 3 million Europeans (half British) had 
entered since 1945. The 50,000 aborigines and 150,000 part- 
aborigines are mostly detribalized, but there are several pre- 
serves in the Northern Territory. They remain economically dis- 
advantaged. 

Australia's agricultural success makes it among the top ex- 
porters of beef, lamb, wool, and wheat. Major mineral deposits 
have been developed as well, dargely for exports. Industrializa- 
tion has been completed. 

Australia harbors many pint and animal species not found 
elsewhere, including the kangaroo, koala bear, platypus, dingo 
(wild dog), Tasmanian devil (racoon-like marsupial), wombat 
{bear-like marsupial), and barking and frilled lizards. 


Australian External Territories 


Norfolk Is., area 131/2 $q. mi., pop. (1981) 1,800, was taken 
over, 1914. The soil is very fertile, suitable for citrus fruits, ba- 
nanas, and coffee. Many of the inhabitants are descendants of 
the Bounty mutineers, moved to Norfolk 1856 from Pitcairn Is. 
Australia offered the island limited home rule, 1978. 

Coral Sea Is. Territory, 1 sq. mi., is administered from Nor- 
folk Is. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Is., area 2 sq. mi., in the 


“Indian O. came under Australian authority 1934 and are adminis- 


tered as part of Northern Territory. Heard and McDonald Is. 
are administered by the Dept. of Science. 

Cocos (Keeling) Is., 27 small coral islands in the Indian O. 
1,750 mi. NW of Australia. Pop. (1981) 569, area: 51% sq. mi. 
The residents voted to become part of Australia, Apr. 1984. 

Christmas Is., 52 sq. mi., pop. 3,018 (1962), 230 mi. S of 
Java, was transferred by Britain in 1958. It has phosphate de- 


posits 
Australian Antarctic Territory was claimed by Australia in 


1938, including 2,472,000 sa. mi. of territory S of 60th parallel s 
Lat. and between 160th-45th meridians E Long. 


Austria 
Republic of Austria 


People: Population (1984 est): 7,579,000, Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 22.8; 15-59: 57.0; 60+: 20.2. Pop. density: 233 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1981): 55.1%. Ethnic groups: German 98%, Slo- 


vene, Croatian. Languages: German 95%, Slovene. Religions: — 


Roman Catholic 85%. oy 

Geography: Area: 32,374 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Maine. 
Location: In S Central Europe. Neighbors: Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein on W, W. Germany, Czechoslovakia on N, Hungary on 
E, Yugoslavia, Italy on S. Topography: Austria is primarily 
mountainous, with the Alps and foothills covering the westem 
and southern provinces. The eastern provinces and Vienna are 


located in the Danube River Basin. Capital: Vienna. Citles (1981 . 


cen.): Vienna 1,504,200. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
state: Pres. Rudolf Kirchschlaeger; b. Mar. 20, 1915; in office: 
July 8, 1974. Head of government: Chancellor Fred Sinowatz; 
b. Feb. 5, 1929; in office: May 24, 1983. Local divisions: 9 
lander (states), each with a legislature. Defense: 0.6% of GNP 

1983). 
; Economy: Industries: Steel, machinery, autos, electrical and 
optical equip., glassware, sport goods, paper, textiles, chemi- 
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| cals, cement. Chief crops: Grains, potatoes, beets, grapes. 
' Minerals: Iron ore, oil, magnesite, aluminum, coal, lignite, cop- 


per. Crude oil reserves (1980): 140 min. bbis. Other re- 
sources: Forests, hydro power. Arable land: 19.9%. Meat 


| prod. (1983): beef: 212,000 metric tons; pork: 470,000 metric 


tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 44.4 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 
(1982): 4.2 min. metric tons. Labor force: 13.8% agric.; 60% 


| ind. & comm.; 25.5% service. 


Finance: Currency: Schilling (Mar. 1985: 21.67 = $1 US). 


| Gross domestic product (1983): $66.7 bin. Per capita in- 


come (1980): $8,280. Imports (1984): $19.6 bin.; partners: W. 
Ger. 41%, It. 9%, Switz. 5%. Exports (1984): $15.7 bin.; part- 
ners: W. Ger. 29%, It. 9%, Switz. 7%, Tourists (1982): 14.2 
min.; receipts: $5.6 bin. National budget (1979): $14.19 bin. 
revenues; $16.55 bin. expenditures. International reserves 


less gold (Mar. 1985): $3.67 bin. Gold: 21.14 min. oz t. Con-' 


sumer prices (change in 1984): 5.7%. 

Transport Railway traffic (1982): 7.3 bin. passenger-km; 
10.1 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 2.3 min. 
passenger cars, 220,000 comm. Civil aviation (1983): 1.2 bin. 
passenger-km; 21.3 min. freight ton-km. 

Communications: Television sets: 3.1 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 5.5 min. licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1983): 
3,1 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 312 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 69.3 male; 76.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 12.5. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 12.0. Natural increase (1982): —.5%. Hospital 
beds (1982): 83,830. Physicians (1982): 19,513. Infant mortal- 
ity (per 1,000 live births 1983): 16. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 98%. School years cornpulsory 9; 


attendance 95%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, EFTA, OECD. © 

Embassy: 2343 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 483-4474. 

Rome conquered Austrian lands from Celtic tribes around 15 
BC. In 788 the territory was incorporated into-Charlemagne’s 
empire. By 1300, the House of Hapsburg had gained control; 
they added vast territories in all parts of Europe to their realm in 


the next few hundred years. 
- Austrian 


dominance of Germany was undermined in the 18th 

century and ended by-Prussia by 1866. But the Congress of Vi- 

enna, 1815, confirmed Austrian control of a large empire in 

southeast Europe consisting of Germans; Hungarians, Sane, 
Italians, and others. 

The dual Austro-Hungarian monarchy was established in 

1867, giving autonomy to Hungary and almost 50 years of 


peace. 
World War |, started after the June 28, 1914 assassination of « 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the Hapsburg heir, by a Serbian na- 
tionalist, destroyed the empire. By 1918 Austria was reduced to 
a small republic, with the borders it has today. 

Nazi Germany invaded Austria Mar. 13, 1938. The republic 
was reestablished in 1945, under Allied occupation. Full inde- 
pendence and neutrality were restored in 1955. 

Austria produces most of its food, as well as an array of in- 
dustrial products. A large part of Austria’s economy is controlled 
by state enterprises. Socialists have shared or alternated power 
with the conservative People’s Party. 

Economic agreements with the Common Market give Austria 
access to a free-trade area encompassing most of West Eu- 
rope. 


The Bahamas 
The Commonwealth of the Bahamas 


People: Population (1984 est.): 228,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 43.6; 15-59: 50.9; 60+: 5.5. Pop, density: 42.2 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1985): 75%. Ethnic groups: Black 85%, White {Brit- 
ish, Canadian, U.S.) 15%. Languages: English. Religions: Bap- 
tist 29%, Anglican 23%, Roman Catholic 22%. 

: Area: 5,380 sq. mi., about the ae 
cut. Location: In Atlantic O., E of Florida. 


“are U.S. on W, Cuba on S. occapating: Neath cadena 


inhabited) and over 2,000 islets in the western Atlantic extend 
760 mi. NW to SE. Capital: Nassau. Cities: (1985 est.) New 
Providence 135,437; Freeport 16,000. 


Government: Type: Independent commonwealth. Head of © 
state: Queen Elizabeth Il, represented by Gov.-Gen. Gerald C. 
Cash; b. May 28, 1917, in office: Sept. 29, 1979. Head of gov- 
ernment: Prime Min. Lynden Oscar Pindling; b. Mar. 22, 1930; in 
office: Jan. 16, 1967. Local divisions: 18 districts. 

Economy: Industries: Tourism (70% of GNP), rum, drugs. 
Chief crops: Fruits, vegetables. Minerals: Salt. Other re 
sources: Lobsters. Arable land: 2%. Electricity prod. (1982): 
900 min. kwh. Labor force: 6% agric.; 25% tourism, 30% gov- 
ernment. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Mar. 1985: 1 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1981); $780 min. Per capita income 
(1982): $5,756. Imports (1983): $801 min.; partners: U.S. 74%, 
EC 30%. Exports (1983): $244 min. (not incl. oil); partners: U.S. 
41%, U.K. 7%. Tourists (1982): 1.9 min.; receipts: $650 min. 
National budget (1981): $278 min. revenues; $278 min. ex- 
penditures. International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): 
$201.4 min. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 3.9%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 63,000 passenger 
cars, 10,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Nassau, Freeport. 

Communications: Radios: 115,000 in use (1983). Television 
sets (1983): 50,000. Telephones in use (1982): 75,000. Daily 
newspaper Circ. (1983): 163 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 64.0 male; 70 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1979): 25. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 5. Natural increase (1979): 2.0%. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1985): 20.2. 

Education (1985): Literacy: 93%; School compulsory through 
age 14. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS, 

Embassy: 600 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20037; 338-3940, 


Christopher Columbus first set foot in the New World on San 
Salvador (Watling |.) in 1492, when Arawak Indians inhabited the 
islands. British settlement began in 1647; the islands became a 
British colony in 1783. Internal self-government was granted in 
1964; full independence within the Commonwealth was attained 
July 10, 1973. 

Anternational banking and investment management has be- 
come a major industry alongside tourism, despite controversy 
over financial irregularities. 


‘Bahrain 
State of Bahrain 


People: Population (1984 est.): 409,000. Age distrib, (%): 
0-14: 32.9; 15-59: 63.4; 60+: 3.7, Pop. density: 1,517 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1981): 80.7%. Ethnic groups: Arabs 73%, Iranians 
9%, Indians, Pakistanis 5%. Languages: Arabic (official), Per- 


® sian. Religions: Sunni Mosler 40%, Shi’ah Moslem 60%, 


Geography: Area: 258 sq, mi., smaller than New York City. 
Location: In Persian Gulf. Neighbors: Nearest are Saudi Arabia 
on W. Qatar on E. Topography: Bahrain Island, and several ad- 
jacent, smatiler islands, are flat, hot and humid, with little rain. 
Capital: Manama. Cities (1981 cen.): Manama 121,986. 

Government: Type: Traditional emirate. Head of state: Amir 
Isa bin Suliman al-Khalifa; b. July 3, 1933; in office: Nov. 2, 1961. 
Head of ment: Prime Min. Kahlifa ibn Sulman al-Khalifa; 
b. 1935; in office: Jan, 19, 1970. Local divisions: 6 towns and 
cities. Defense: 8.1% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Oil products, aluminum neira: ship- 
ping. Chief crops: Fruits, vegetables. Minerals: Oil, gas. Crude 
oil reserves (1980): 240 min. bbls. Arable land; 5%. Electric- 
ity prod. (1982): 1.8 bin. kwh. Labor force: 5% agric.; 85% ind. 
and commerce; 5% services; 3% gov. 

Finance: Currency: Dinar (Mar. 1985: 0.38 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1981): $3.2 bin. Per capita income (1980 
est.); $6,315, Imports (1983): $3.3 bin.; partners: Sau. Ar. 60%, 
UK 6%, U.S. 9%. Exports (1983): $3.2 bin; partners: UAE 
18%, Jap. 12%, Sing. 10%, U.S. 6%. National Budget (1980): 
$622 min. revenues; $407 min. expenditures. International re- 
serves less gold (Mar. 1984): $1.3 bin: Gold: 150,000 oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1982): 8.9%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 70,000 passenger 
cars, 13,200 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Sitra. 
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Communications: Television sets: 121,000 in use (#983). 
Radios: 140,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1952): 
-84,593. 

Health: Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 32.9. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 5.5. Natural Increase (1981): 2.7. Hospital beds 
{per 100,000 pop. 1977): 303. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 62. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 40%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 58%, 
teachers per 1,000: 36. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Arab League. 

Embassy: 3502 intemational Dr. NW 20008; 342-0741. 


Long ruled by the Khalifa family, Bahrain was 2 British protec- 
torate from 1861 to 1971, when it regained independence. 

Pearis, shrimp, fruits, and vegetables were the mainstays of 
the economy unti oil was discovered in 1932. By the 1970s, oil 
reserves were depleted; international banking thrived. 

Bahrain took part in the 1973-74 Arab oil embargo against the 
U.S. and other nations. The government bought controlling inter- 
est in the oil industry in 1975. 

Saudi Arabia is building a 15-mile causeway linking Bahrain 


Bangladesh 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh 


People: Population (1984 est): $9,585,000. Age distrib. 
(%); 0-14: 43.2; 15-59: 52.4; 60+: 4.4. Pop. density: 1,740 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1981): 15%. Ethnic groups: Bengali 98%, Bihari, 
tribesmen. Languages: Bengali (official), English. Religions: 
Mosiems 83%, Hindu 16%. 

Geography: Area: 55,813 sq. mi. slightly smaller than Wis- 
consin. Location: in S Asia, on N bend of Bay of Bengal. Neigh- 
bors: India nearly surrounds country on W, N, E; Burma on SE. 
Topography: The country is mostly a low plain cut by the Gan- 
ges and Brahmaputra rivers and their delta. The fend is alluvial 
and marshy along the coast, with hills only in the extreme SE 
and NE. A tropical monsoon climate prevails, among the rainiest 
in the world. Capital: Dacca. Cities (1984 est.}: Dkaka (met) 3.5 
min.; Chittagong (met) 1.4 min.; Khuina (met.) 623,000. 

Government: Type: Martial law. Head of state: Pres. Hos- 
sain Mohammad Ershad, b. Feb. 1, 1930, in office: Dec. 11, 
1983. Local divisions: 20 districts. Defense: 1.6% of GNP 
(1982). 

Economy: Industries: Cement, jute, textiles, fertilizers, petro- 
leum products. Chief crops: Jute (most of world output), rice. 
Minerals: Naturai gas, offshore oil. Fish catch (1982): 736,000 
metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 3.3 bin. kwh. Labor force: 
74% agric. 

Finance: : Taka (Mer. 1985: 26.5 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $11.2 bin. Per capita income 
(1983) $119. Imports (1983): $2.4 bin.; partners: Jap. 13%, U.S. 
8%. Exports (1983): $782 min.; partners: U.S. 10%, Sing. 11%; 
Pak 5%. International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $357 
min. Gold: 54,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 
12.1%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 53 bin. passenger-km; 
844 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1961): 35,000 pas- 
senger. cars, 21,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Chittagong, 
Khulna. 

Communications: Telephones in use (1982): 122,000. Daily 
newspaper circ. (1983) 6 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1978): 45 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1984): 45.2. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 17.3. 
Natural increase (1982): 2.7%. Hospital beds (1979): 17,494. 
Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 8. 

Education (1984): asic aia Attendance: 65% primary 
school; 25% 

Sonatdl International rar UN and its specialized 


Fi aac sells 2201 Wisconsin Ave. NW 20007; 342-8372. 


Moslem invaders conquered the formerly Hindu area in the 
12th century. British rule lasted from the 18th century to 1947, 
when East Bengal became part of Pakistan. 

Pakistani domination, the Awami League, 

Assembly control in 1971. As- 


Nations — Bahrain; Bangladesh; Barbados 


sembly sessions were postponed; riots broke out. Pakistani 
troops attacked Mar. 25; Bangladesh independence was pro- 
claimed the next day. In the ensuing civil war, one million died 
amid charges of Pakistani atrocities. Ten-million fled to india. 

War between India and Pakistan broke out Dec. 3, 1971. Paki- 
stan surrendered in the East Dec. 15. Sheik Mujibur Rahman 
became prime minister. The country moved into the Indian and 
Soviet orbits, in response to U.S. support of Pakistan, and much 
of the economy was nationalized. 

In 1974, the government took emergency powers to curb 
widespread violence; Mujibur was assassinated and a series of 
coups followed. 

Chronic destitution among the densely crowded population 
has been worsened by the decline of jute as a major world com- 
modity. 


A Ganges waterpact with India, signed 1977, wes recommitted 
by the 2 nations, 1979. Martial law, in force since 1975, was 
fifted on Apr. 6, 1979, prior to the opening of the new parliament. 

On May 30, 1981, Pres. Ziaur Rahman was'shot and killed in 
an unsuccessful coup attempt by army rivals. Vice President Ab- 
dus Sattar assumed the presidency but was ousted in a coup led 
by army chief of staff Gen. H.M. Ershad, Mar. 1982. Ershad 
Promised a retum to democracy but by 1985 was still ruling by 
martial law. 


Barbados 


People: Population (1984 est): 252,000 Age distrib. (9): _ 
0-14: 28.9%; 15-59: 57.7; 60+: 13.3. Pop. density: 1,526 per — 


$q. mi. Urban (1980): 40%. Ethnic groups: African 80%, mixed 

16%, Caucasian 4%. Languages: English. Religions: Anglican 

70%, Methodist 9%, Roman Catholic 4%. 
Geography: Area: 166 sq. mi. Location: In Atlantic, farthest 


_ E of W. indies. Neighbors: Nearest are Trinidad, Grenada on 


SW. Topography: The isiand lies alone in the Atlantic almost 
completely surrounded by coral! reefs. Highest point is Mt Hil- 
laby, a:145 fe Capita Bridgetown. \Ctiee (1062 6th): Bridge- 


town 7,600. 
Government: Type: state within the 


independent sovereign 
Commonwealth. Head of state: Queen Elizabeth ll, represented 


by Gov.-Gen. Hugh Springer. Head of government: Prime Min. — 


Bernard St John; in office: Mar. 11, 1985. Local divisions: 11 
parishes and Bridgetown. 

Economy: industries: Rum, molasses, tourism. Chief crops: 
Sugar, com. Minerals: Lime. Crude oil reserves (1980): 1.5 
min. bbls. Other resources: Fish. Arable land: 76%. Electric- 
ity prod. (1982): 336.00 min. kwh. Labor force: 6.9% agric; 
12.7% ind. and comm.; 80.9% services and 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Apr. 1985: 2.01 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $1 bin. Per capita income (1982): 
$3,040. Imports (1982): $650 min.; partners: U.S. 36%, UK 9%, 
Trin./Teb. 12%, Can. 9%. Exports (1982): $543 min.; 


partners: 
‘U.S..30%, UK 9%, Trin./Tob. 15%. Tourists (1982): 352,555; 


receipts: $240 million. National budget (1984): $318 min. Inter- 
national reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $158.1 min. Con- 
sumer prices (change in 1984): 4.6%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 24,600 passenger 
cars; 5,100 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: 

Communications: Television sets: 52,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 190,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
72,850. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 154 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 70.8. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1983): 17.8. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 6.9. Nat- 
ural increase (1983): 1.0%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 833. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 76. infant 

(per 1,000 five births 1984): 26.3. 
Education (1984): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 9. 
Organizations: UN and its specialized 


Embassy: 2144 Wyoming Ave. NW 20008; 387-7374. 


Barbados was probably named by Portuguese sailors in refer- 
ence to bearded fig trees. An English ship visited in 1605, and 
British settiers arrived on the uninhabited island in 1627. Slaves 
worked the sugar plantations, but were freed in 1834. 

Self-rule came gradually, a eeicccingenng <> dl 
Nov. 30, 1966. British traitions have remained. 
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Belgium 
Kingdom of Belgium 


People: Population (1984 est.): 9,872,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 20.0; 15-59; 61.4; 60+: 18.6 Pop. density: 836 per sq. 


| mi. Urban (1980): 73%. Ethnic groups: Flemings 58%, Wal- 


loons 41%. Languages: Flemish (Dutch) 57%, French 33%, 


| legally bilingual 10%, German 1%. Religions: Roman Catholic 


75%, Protestant. 

Geography: Area: 11,779 sq. mi., slightly larger than Mary- 
land, Location: In NW Europe, on N. Sea. Neighbors: France 
on W, S, Luxembourg on SE, W. Germany on E, Netherlands on 
N. Topography: Mostly flat, the country is trisected by the 
Scheldt and Meuse, major commercial rivers. The land becomes 
hilly and forested in the SE (Ardennes) region. Brussels. 
Cities (1983 est): Brussels (Met.) 989,877; Antwerp (met.) 
490,524; Ghent 236,540; Charleroi 216,144; Liege 207,496. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy under a con- 
stitutional monarch. Head of state: King Baudouin; b. Sept. 7, 
1930; in office: July 17, 1951. Head of government: Premier 


' Wilfried Martens; b. Apr. 19, 1936; in office: Dec. 17, 1981, Lo- 


cal divisions: 9 provinces; 589 communes. Defense: 5.8% of 
govt. budget (1983). 

Economy: Industries: Steel, glassware, diamond cutting, tex- 
tiles, chemicals. Chief crops: Grains, barley, potatoes, sugar 
beets. Minerals; Coal, coke. Other resources: Forests. Arable 
land (inc!. Lux.): 26.5%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 290,000 met- 
ric tons; pork; 650,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1981): 49,000 
metric tons, E prod. (1982): 50.6 bin. kwh. Crude 
Steel prod. (1982): 9.9 min. metric tons. Labor force: 3% 
agric.; 33% ind, & comm,; 36% services; 21% public service. 

Finance: Currency: Franc (Mar. 1985: 62.07 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983): $61 bin. Per capita income 
(1981): $9,827. Note; the following trade and tourist data in- 
cludes Luxembourg. Imports (1983): $55.3 bin.; partners: W. 


“Ger. 20%, Neth, 18%, France 14%, UK 7%, U.S. 7%. Exports 


(1983): $51.9 bin.; partners: W. Ger. 20%, France 19%, Neth. 
14%, UK 10%, Tourists (1981): receipts: $1.5 bin. National 
budget (1983): $31.20 bin. International reserves less gold 
(Mar. 1985): $4.66 bin, Gold: 34.18 min. oz t. Consumer prices 
(change in 1984):6.3%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 6.9 bin. passenger-km; 6.7 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983); 3.2 min, passen- 
ger cars, 288,000 comm. vehicles; assembled (1978): 1.01 min. 
passenger cars; 18,744 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 
5.2 bin. passenger-km; 492 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: 
Antwerp, Zeebrugge, Ghent. 

Communications: Television sets: 2.9 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 4.6 min. licensed (1983); Telephones in use (1982): 
3.8 min. Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 314 per 1,000 pop. 

Heaith: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 68.6 male; 75.1 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 12.2. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 11.1. Natural increase (1982) .01%. Hospital beds 
(1981); 92,436. Physicians: 25,629. infant mortality (per 1,000 
live births 1982): 11.7. 

SL ieeyaceny (1983): Literacy: 98%. School compulsory’to age 


“sior International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, NATO, EC, OECD. 
Embassy: 3330 Garfield St. NW 20008; 333-6900 


Belgium derives its name from the Belgae, the first recorded 
inhabitants, probably Celts. The land was conquered by Julius 
Caesar, and was ruled for 1800 years by conquerors, including 
Rome, the Franks, Burgundy, Spain, Austria, and France. After 
1815, Belgium was made a part of the Netherlands, but it be- 
came an in constitutional monarchy in 1830. ‘ 

Belgian neutrality was violated by Germany in both world 


3 


_ wars. King Leopold Ill surrendered to Germany, May 28, 1940. 


__ favor of his son, King Baudouin. 


— 


After the war, he was forced by political pressure to abdicate in 


of northern Belgium speak Dutch while French 

language of the Walloons in the south, The language dif- 

ference has been a perennial source of controversy. Antagonism 
continued. 


between the 2 groups has 
Beigium lives by its foreign trade; about 50% of its entire pro- 
duction is sold abroad. 


wh 


Belize 


People: Population (1984 est): 158,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 46.1; 15-64: 49.2; 65+: 4.7. Pop. density: 17.8 per sq. 
mi. Ethnic groups: African, Mestizo, Amerindian, Creole. Lan- 
guages: English (official), Spanish, native Creole dialects. Reli- 
gions: Roman Catholic 66%, Methodist 13%, Anglican 13%. 

Geography: Area: 8,867 sq. mi, Location: eastern coast of 
Central America. Neighkors: Mexico on N., Guatemala on W. 
and S. Capital: Belmopan. Cities: (1984 est): Belize City 
40,000. 

-Government: Type: Parliamentary. Head of State: Gov. 
Gen. Minita Gordon. Head of government: Prime Min. Manual 
Esquivel; b. 1940; in office: Dec. 17, 1984. Local divisions: 6 
districts. 

Economy: Sugar is the main export. 

Finance: Currency: Belize dollar (Mar. 1985) 2 = $1 U.S. 
Gross domestic product (1983): 176.min. Per capita income 
(1984): $1,000. Imports (1983) $113 min.; partners: U.S. 42%, 
UK 15%. Exports: (1983): 77 min,; partners: U.S. 47%, UK 
44%. National Budget (1984): $67.3 min. 

Health: life expectancy (1981) 60 yrs. Births (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 40.7. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 4.8. Hospital 
beds: 578; Physicians: 75 (1983). infant mortality (per 1,000 
live births, 1984): 56. 

Education: (1985) Literacy: 80%.; Years compulsory: 9; 
attendance 55%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 1575 i St. NW 20005; 289-1416. 


Belize (formerly called British Honduras), Great Britain's last 
colony on the American mainland, achieved independence on 
Sept. 21, 1981. Guatemala claims territorial sovereignty over the 
country and has refused to recognize Belize’s independence. 
There are 1,600 British troops in Belize to guarantee security. 


Benin 
People’s Republic of Benin 


People: Population (1984 est): 3,910,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 46.1; 15-59: 48.3; 60+: 5.6. Pop. density: 83.3 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1984): 20%. Ethnic groups: Fons, Adjas, Baribas, 
Yorubas. Languages: French (official), local dialects, Religions: 
Mainly animist with Christian, Muslim minorities. 

Geography: Area: 43,483 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Penn- 
sylvania. Location: in W Africa on Gulf of Guinea. Neighbors: 
Togo on W, Upper Volta, Niger on N, Nigeria on E. Topography: 
most of Benin is flat and covered with dense vegetation. The 
coast is hot, humid, and rainy. Capital: Porto-Novo. Cities (1984 
est.): Cotonou 330,000. 

Government: Type: Marxist-Leninist. Head of state: Pres. 
Ahmed Kerekou; b. Sept. 2, 1933; in office: Oct. 27, 1972. Local 
divisions: 6 provinces, 84 districts. Defense: 17% of govt. bud- 
get (1983): 

Economy: Chief crops: Palm products, peanuts, cotton, ka-. 
pok, coffee, tobacco. Minerals; Oil. Arable land: 16%. Fish 
catch (1980): 25,500 metric tons, Electricity prod. Siar 5 
min. kwh. Labor force: 60% agric; 30% serv. & comm 

Finance: Currency: CFA franc (Mar. 1985: 471.85 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1980): $1.0 bin. Per capita income 
(1982): $310. Imports (1982): $590 min.; partners: Fr. 27%, UK 
13%, W. Ger. 6%, Neth. 6%. Exports (1982): $304 min.; part- 
ners: Neth. 28%, Jap. 27%, Fr. 24%. International reserves 
less gold'(Jan. 1985): $2.5 min. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1981): 187.6 min, passenger-km; 
176 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 10,000 pas- 
senger cars, 7,500 comm. vehicles. Chief ports; Cotonou. 

Communications: Radios: 68,000 in use (1983). Daily news- 
paper circ. (1983): 3 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life at birth (1984): 46.9 yrs. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1981): 49. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 17.1. 
Natural increase (1981): 3.1%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop. 1977); 137. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 3. Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982): 150. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 11%. Years compulsory 6; atten- 
dance 43%. 
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Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU. 
Embassy: 2737 Cathedral Ave. NW 20008; 232-6656. 


The Kingdom of Abomey, rising to power in wars with neigh- 
boring Kingdoms i in the 17th century, came under French domi- 
nation in the late 19th century, and was incorporated into French 
West Africa by 1904. 

_ Under the name Dahomey, the country became ind 

Aug. 1, 1960. The name was changed to Benin in 1975. In the 
fifth coup since independence Col. Ahmed Kerekou took power 
in 1972; two years later he declared a socialist state with a 
“Marxist-Leninist” philosophy. The economy relies on the devel- 
opment of agriculturally-based industries. 


Bhutan 
Kingdom of Bhutan 


Peopie: Population (1984 est.): 1,417,000. Pop. density: 
91.8 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Bhotia (Tibetan) 60%. Nepalese 
25%, Lepcha (indigenous), Indians. Languages: Dzongkha (off- 
icial), Nepali. Religions: Suddhist 70%, Hindu 25%. 

Geography: Area: 17,800 sq. mi., the size of Vermont and 
New Hampshire combined. Location: in eastern Himalayan Mts. 
Neighbors: india on W (Sikkim) and S, China on N. Topogra- 
phy: Bhutan is comprised of very high mountains in the N, fertile 
_ Valleys in the center, and thick forests in the Duar Plain in the S. 
Capital: Thimphu. City (1982 est.): Thimphu 15,000. 4 

. Government: Type: Monarchy. Head of state: King Jigme 
Singye Wangchuk; b. Nov. 11, 1955; in office: July 21, 1972. Lo- 
cal divisions: 4 regions comprised of 17 districts. 

Economy: industries: Handicrafts. Chief crops: Rice, corn, 
wheat. Other resources: Timber. Arable land: 2%. Labor 
force: 95% agric. 

Finance: Currency: Noultrum (Oct. 1983: 10.21 = 1 US) 
(Indian Rupee also used). Gross national product (1981): $113 
min. Per capita income (1981): $100. Imports (1981): $19 
min.; partners India 99%. Exports ONSeE $12 min,; partners 
india $9%. 

Communications: Radios: 42,000 licensed (1982). Tele- 
phones in use (1982): 14,000. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 46 male; 44.5 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop, 1983): 39.3. Deaths (per 1,000 
Pop. 1983): 18. Natural increase (1983): 2.1%. Hospital beds 
(1979): 536. Physicians (1979): 52. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 5%. 


Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies. 

The region came under Tibetan rule in the 16th century. British 
influence grew in the 19th century. A monarchy, set up in 1907, 
became a British protectorate by a 1910 treaty. The country be- 
came independent in 1949, with India guiding foreign relations 
and supplying aid. 

Links to India have been strengthened by airline service and a 

_ toad network. Most of the population engages in subsistence 
agriculture. 


Bolivia 
Republic of Bolivia 


People: Population (1984 est.): 6,037,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 41.9; 15-59: 52.0; 60+: 6.4. Pop. density: 14.7 per sq. 
mi. Ethnic groups: Quechua 30%, Aymara 25%, Mestizo 
{cholo) 25-30%, European 5-15%. Languages: Spanish (offi- 
cial), Quechua, Aymara. Religions: Roman Catholic 95%. 

Geography: Area: 424,165 sq. mi., the size of Texas and Cal- 

ifornia combined. Location: In central Andes Mins. 
Peru, Chile on W, Argentina, Paraguay on S, Brazil on E and N. 
Topography: The great central plateau, at an altitude of 12,000 
ft., over 500 mi. Jong, lies between two great cordilieras having 3 
of the highest peaks in S. America. Lake Titicaca, on Peruvian 
border, is highest lake in world on which steamboats ply (12,506 
ft). The E central region has semitropical forests; the llanos, or 
Amazon-Chaco lowlands are in E. Capitals: Sucre, (legal), La 
Paz (de facto). Cities (1984 est.): La Paz 953,400; Santa Cruz 
419, 000; Cochabamba 304,000. 


Government: Tope: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Herman 
Siles Zuazo; in office: Oct. 10, 1882. Local divisions: 9 depart- 
ments, 94 provinces. 

Economy: Industry: Textiles, food processing, chemicals, 
plastics. Chief crops: Potatoes, sugar, coffee, barley, cocoa, 
tics, corn, bananas, citrus. Minerals: Antimony, tin, tungsten, 
silver, zinc, oil, gas, iron. Crude oil reserves (1980); 150 min. 
bbls. Other resources: rubber, cinchona bark. Arable land: 
3%. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.7 bin. kwh. Labor force: 47% 
agric., 19% ind. & comm, 34% serv. & govt. 

Finance: Currency: Peso (Mar. 1985: 9,000 = $i US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $5.4 bin. Per capita income 
(1982): $570. Imports (1962): $522 min.; partners: U.S. 29%, 
Jap. 5.4%, Arg. 14%, Braz. 10%. Exports (1982): $832 min.; 
partners: U.S, 27%, Arg. 51%. National budget (1980): $3.8 
bin. revenues; $4.7 bin, expenditures, International reserves 
less gold (Mar. 1985): $196 min. Gold: 894,000 oz t. Con. 
sumer prices (change in 1984); 1500+, 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 482 min. passenger-km; 
620 min. net ton-miles. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 40,000 
passenger cars, 36,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1983): 
786 min. passenger-km.; 17.8 min. freight ton-km. 

Communications: Television sets: 386,000 (1983). Radios: 
480,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 144,000. 
Dally newspaper circ. (1983): 32 per 1,000 pop. ) 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 49 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1980): 24.9, Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 4.8. Nat- 
ural increase (1980): 2.0%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 228. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 38. Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 142. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 75%. Years compulsory: ages 
7-14; attendance 60%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS. 

Embassy: 3014 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 483-4410. 


” The Incas conquered the region from earlier indian inhabitants — 
in the 13th century. Spanish rule began in the 1530s, and lasted 
until Aug. 6, 1825. The country is named after Simon Bolivar, 
independence fighter. 

In @ series of wars, Bolivia lost its Pacific coast to Chile, the 
oilbearing Chaco to Paraguay, and rubber-growing areas to Bra- 
zil, 1879-1835, } 

Economic unrest, especially among the militant mine workers, 
has contributed to continuing political instability. A reformist gov- 
ernment under Victor Paz Estenssoro, 1951-64, nationalized tin 
Mines and attempted to improve conditions for the indian major- 
ity, but was overthrown by a military junta. A series of coups and 
countercoups continued through 1981, until the military junta 
elected Gen. Villa as president. 

in July 1982, the military junta assumed power amid a growing 
economic crisis and foreign debt difficulties. The junta resigned 
in October and allowed the Congress, elected democratically in 
1980, to take power. The Congress elected Hernan Siles Zuazo 
to a 4-year tarm as president. 

In 1985, Bolivia had the highest inflation rate in the world and — 
$4.1 billion in outstanding debt. There were 2 ae 
coups in Jan. and a general strike in Mar. 


Botswana at 


Republic of Botswana 


People: Population (1984 est.): 1,038,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 46.1; 15-59: 43,1; 60+: 7.4. Pop. density: 4.9 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1984): 17%, Ethnic groups: Batswana, others. Lang- 
uages: English (official), Setswana (national). Religions: indige- 
nous beliefs (majority), Christian 15%. 

Geography: Area: 231,804 sq. mi., slightly smaller than 
Texas. Location: In southern Africa. Neighbors: Namibia (S.W. 
Africa).on N and W, S. Africa on S, Zimbabwe on NE; Botswana — 
claims border with Zambia on N, Topography: The Kalahari 
Desert, supporting nomadic Bushmen and wildlife, spreads over — 


SW; there are swamplands and farming areas in N, and rolling 


plains in E where livestock are grazed. Capital: Gaborone. Cit- 
les (1984): Gaborone 79,000. 

Government: Type: Republic, parliamentary democracy. 
Heed ot ee Oe ee 
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1980. Local divisions: 9 districts and 4 independent towns, ali 
with local councils. Defense: 2.7% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Tourism. Chief crops: Corn, sorghum, 
peanuts. Minerals: Copper, coal, nickel, diamonds. Other re- 
sources: Big game. Arable land: 2%. Electricity prod. (1982): 
604 min. kwh. Labor force: 70% agric. 

Finance: Currency: Pula (Mar. 1985: 0.42 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $620 min. Per capita income 
(1978): $544. Imports (1981): $610 min.; partners: S. Africa 
88%. Exports (1981): $504 min.; partners: Europe 67%, U.S. 
17%, S. Africa 7%. National budget (1980): $221 min. Interna- 
tional reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $505 min. Consumer 
prices (change in 1984): 7.4% 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 1.2 bin. net ton km. Motor 
vehicles; in use (1983): 11,000 passenger cars, 20,500 comm. 
vehicles. 

Communications: Radios: 75,000 in. use (1983). Daily news- 
paper circ. (1983): 19 per 1,000 pop. ‘ 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 56.0. male; 62.0 fe- 
male. Births (annual per 1,000 pop. 1984): 50.5. Deaths (per 
1,000 pop. 1984): 15.6. Natural increase (1984): 3.4%. Hospi- 
' tal beds (per 100,000 pop. 1980): 970. Physicians (per 

_ 100,000 pop. 1977): 14. 
| Education (1983): Literacy: 30%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 4301 Connecticut Ave. NW 20008; 244-4990. 


First inhabited by bushmen, then by Bantus, the region be- 
came the British protectorate of Bechuanaland in 1886, halting 


encroachment by Boers and Germans from the south and south- _ 


west. The country became fully independent Sept. 30, 1966, 
changing its name to Botswana. 

Cattle-raising and mining (diamonds, copper, nickel) have con- 
tributed to the country’s economic growth. 


Brazil 
Federative Republic of Brazil 


People; Population (1984 est): 134,380,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 39.1; 15-59: 55.0; 60+: 5.9, Pop. density: 40.6 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1981): 56%. Ethnic groups: Portuguese, Afri- 
cans, and mulattoes make up the vast majority; Italians, Ger- 
mans, Japanese, Indians, Jews, Arabs. Languages: Portuguese 
(official), English. Religions: Roman Catholic 89%. 

Geography: Area: 3,286,470 sq. mi., larger than contiguous 
48 U.S. states; largest country in S. America. Location: Occu- 
pies eastern half of S. America. Neighbors: French Guiana, 
Suriname, Guyana, Venezuela on N, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Argentina on W, Uruguay on S. Topography: Brazil's 
Atlantic coastline stretches 4,603 miles. In N is the heavily- 
wooded Amazon basin covering half the country. Its network of 
rivers navigable for 15,814 mi. The Amazon itself flows 2,093 
miles in Brazil, all navigable. The NE region is semiarid scrub- 
land, heavily settled and poor. The S central region, favored by 
climate and resources, has 45% of the population, produces 
75% of farm goods and 80% of industrial output. The narrow 
coastal belt includes most of the major cities. Almost the entire 
country has a tropical or semitropical climate. Capital: Brasilia. 
Cities (1980 cen.): Sao Paulo 7 min.; Rio de Janeiro 5 min.; Belo 
Horizonte 1.4 min,; Recife 1.1 min.; Salvador 1.4 min.; Porto 
Alegre 1,1 min, 

Government: Type: Federal Republic. Head of state: Pres. 
Jose Samey; b. Apr. 30, 1930; in office: Apr. 22, 1985. Local 
divisions: 23 states, with individual constitutions and elected 
penta 3 territories, federal district. Defense: 7% of govt. 
budget (1981). 

Economy: Industries: Steel, autos, chemicals, ships, appli- 
ances, shoes, paper, petrochemicals, machinery. Chief crops: 
Coffee (largest grower), cotton, soybeans, sugar, cocoa, rice, 
com, fruits. Minerals: Chromium, iron, manganese, tin, quartz 
crystals, beryl, sheet mica, columbium, titanium, diamonds, thori- 
um, gold, nickel, gem stones, coal, tin, tungsten, bauxite, oil. 
Crude oil reserves (1980): 1.22 bin. bbis. Arable land: 9%. 
Meat prod, (1983): beef: 2.5 min. metric tons; pork: 970 metric 

lamb: 52,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 900,000 met- 
; tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 152.0 bin. kwh. Crude steel 
a ‘igwge 12.8 min. metric tons. Labor force: 41% service, 
36% agric.; 23% ind. 


Finance: Currency: Cruzeiro (Mar. 1985: 4,450 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $190 bin. Per capita income 
(1978): $1,523. Imports (1983): $15.4 bin.; partners: U.S. 15%, 


‘traq 19%, Sau. Ar. 15%, Jap. 5%. Exports (1984): $26.9 bin.; 


partners: U.S. 20%, W. Ger. 6%, Neth. 6%, Japan 7%. Tourists 
(1980): 1.2 min.; receipts: $182 min. National budget (1979): 
$18.91 bin. revenues; $18.83 bin. expenditures. International 
reserves less gold (Jan. 1985): $9.8 bin. Gold: 2.5 min. oz t. 
Consumer prices {change in 1984): 196.7%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 8.2 bin. passenger-km; 77 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 9.9 min. passen- 
ger cars, 1.4 min. comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982); 659,000 pas- 
senger cars; 143,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 
16.3 bin. passenger-km: 670 min. freight ton-km: Chief ports: 
Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Vitoria, Salvador, Rio Grande, Recife. - 

Communications: Television sets: 25 min. in use (1983). 
Radios: 85 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 8.5 
min. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 44 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 61.6 male; 65.7 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop, 1981): 30.5. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 8.2. Natural increase (1981): 2.2%. Hospital beds” 
(1980): 488,323. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1980): 68.1. In- 
fant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1981): $2. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 75%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS. 

Embassy: 3006 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 797-0100. 


Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese navigator; is generally 
credited as the first European to reach Brazil, in 1500. The coun- 
try was thinly settled by various Indian tribes. Only a few have 
survived to the present, mostly in the Amazon basin. 

In the next centuries, Portuguese colonists gradually pushed 
inland, bringing along large numbers of African slaves. Slavery 
was not abolished until 1888. 

The King of Portugal, fleeing before Napoleon's army, moved 
the seat of government to Brazil in 1808. Brazil thereupon be- 
came a kingdom under Dom Joao VI. After his retum to Portu- 
gal, his son Pedro proclaimed the independence of Brazil, Sept. 
7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor. The second emperor, 
Dom Pedro II, was deposed in 1889, and a republic proclaimed, 
called the United States of Brazil. In 1967 the ae was re- 
named the Federative Republic of Brazil. 

A military junta took control in 1930; dictatorial power was as- 
sumed by Getulio Vargas, who alternated with military coups 
until finally forced out ’by the military in 1954. A democratic re- 
gime prevailed 1956-64, during which time the capital was 
moved from Rio de Janeiro to Brasilia in the interior. 

The next 5 presidents were all military leaders. Censorship 
was imposed, and much of the opposition was suppressed amid 
charges of torture. In 1974 elections, the official opposition party 
made gains in the chamber of deputies; some relaxation of cen- 
sorship occurred, though church liberals, labor leaders, and in- 
tellectuals continued to report cases of arrest and torture. 

Since 1930, successive governments have pursued industrial 
and agricultural growth and the development of interior areas. 
Exploiting vast mineral resources, fertile soil in several regions, 
and a huge labor force, Brazil became the leading industrial 
power of Latin America by the 1970s, while agricultural output 
soared. The 1979 government declared an amnesty and en- 
acted democratic reforms. 

However, income maldistribution, inflation and goverment 
land policies have all led to severe economic recession. Foreign 
debt was $100 bin. in 1985, the largest in the world. 


Brunei 


People: Population (1984 est.): 218,000. Ethnic groups: 
Malay 62%, Chinese 20%, Indian 3%. Language: Me (offi- 
cial), English. Religion: Muslim 64%, Buddhist 14%, Christian 
10%, be 
Geography: Area: 2,226 so. mi. Location: on the north coast 
of the island of Borneo; it is surrounded on its landward side by 

Malaysian state of Sarawak. Capital: Bandar Seri Begawan. 
Cities (1982 est.): Bandar Seri Begawan 51,000. 

Government: Type: Independent sultanate. Head of Gov- 
ernment: Sultan Sir Muda Hassanal Bolkiah Mu'izzadin Wad- 
daulah; in office: Jan. 1, 1984. 

Economy: Industries: petroleum (about 90% of revenue is 
derived from oil exports). Chief crops; rice, bananas, cassava. 
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Finance: Currency: Brunei dollar (Oct 1984: 2.15. = $1). 
Communications: Television sets: 32,000 (1962). Radios: 
38,000 (1982). Telephones: 21,928 (1982). 


The Sultanate of Brunei was a powerful state in the early 16th 
century with authority over all of the island of Borneo as well as 
parts of the Sulu Islands and the Philippines. In 1888, a treaty 
was signed which placed the state under the protection of Great 
Britain, 

Brunei became a fully sovereign and independent state at the 
end of 1983. 


Bulgaria 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria 


People: Population (1984 est): 8,969,000. Age distrib. (%): 
6-14; 22.3; 15-59: 61.7; 60+: 16.0, Pop. density: 209 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1983): 64%. Ethnic groups: Bulgarians 65%, Turks 
8.5%. Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish, Greek. Religions: Ortho- 
dox 85%, Mosiem 13%, 

Geography: Area: 44,365 sq. mi., about the size of Ohio. Lo- 
cation; in eastern Balkan Peninsula on Black Sea. Neighbors: 
Romania on N, Yugoslavia on W, Greece, Turkey on S. Topog- 
raphy: The Stara Planina (Balkan) Mts. stretch E-W across the 
center of the country, with the Danubian plain on N, the Rhodope 
Mts. on SW, and Thracian Plain on SE. Capital; Sofia. Cities 
(1981 est.): Sofia 1,070,000; Plovdiv 307,414; Varna 257,731. 

Government: Type: Communist. Head of state: Pres. Todor 
Zhivkov; b. Sept. 7, 1911; in office: July 7, 1971. Head of gov- 
ernment: Premier Grisha Filipov; in office: June 16, 1981. Head 
of Communist Party: First Sec. Todor Zhivkov; b. 1911; in of- 
fice: Jan. 1954. Local divisions: 27 provinces, one city. De- 
fense: 10% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Chemicals, machinery, metals, textiles, 
fur, leather goods, vehicles, wine, processed food. Chief crops: 
Grains, fruit, com, potatoes, tobacco. Minerals: Lead, bauxite, 
coal, oil, zinc. Arable land: 38%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 
130,00 metric tons; pork: 359,000 metric toris; lamb: 101,000 
metric tons. Fish catch (1980): 140,000 metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1982): 40.4 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 2.5 min. 
metric tons. Labor force: 23% agric.; 42% ind. & comm. 

Finance: Currency: Lev (Oct. 1984: 1.08 = $1 US). Gross 
National Product (1982): $26 bin. Per capita Income (1980): 
$2,625. imports (1982): $11.3 bin.; partners: USSR 54%, E. 
Ger. 6%, W. Ger. 5%. Exports (1982): $11.2 bin.; partners: 
USSR 48%, E. Ger. 6%. Tourists (1982): 5.6 min: revenues 
$260 min. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 8.0 bin. passenger-km; 18 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1980) 815,549 passen- 
ger cars, 130,000 commercial; manuf. (1977): 15,000 passenger 
cars, 6,900 comm, vehicles. Chief ports: Burgas, Varna. 

Communications: Television sets: 1.6 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 2.1 min. licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1983): 
1.5 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 245 per 1,000 pap. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 69 male; 74 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 14.0. Deaths (per 1,000. pop. 
1981): 10.7. Hospital beds (1983): 81,000, Physicians: 23,100. 
infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 20.2 

Education (1983): Literacy: 95%. Years compulsory: 8. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Warsaw Pact. 

Embassy: 1621-220 St. NW 20008; 387-7969. 


Bulgaria was settled by Slavs in the 6th century. Turkic Bul- 
Qars arrived in the 7th century, merged with the Slavs, became 
Christians by the Sth century, and set up powerful empires in the 
10th and 12th centuries. The Ottomans prevailed in 1396 and 
remained for 500 years. “ 

A revolt in 1876 led to an independent kingdom in 1908. Bul- 

garia expanded after the first Balkan War but lost its Aegean 
coasting in World War | when it sided with Germany. Bulgaria 
Joined the Axis in World War Il, but withdrew in 1944. Commu- 
nists took power with Soviet aid; the monarchy was, abolished 
Sept. 8, 1946. 

The U.S. and laly have asserted that Bulgaria was involved in 
the May 1981 shooting of Pope John Paul Ii. 


Burkina Faso _ 
Republic of Burkina Faso 


People: Population (1984 est.): 6,733,000. Pop. density: 64 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Voltaic groups (Mossi, Bobo), 
Mande. Languages: French (official), More, Sudanic tribal lan- 
guages. Religions: animist 50%, Mosiems 16%, Roman Catho- 
lics 8%, others. 

: Area: 105,869 sq. mi., the size of Colorado. Lo- 
cation: In W. Africa, S of the Sahara. Neighbors: Mali on NW, 
Niger on NE, Benin, Togo, Ghana, lvory Coast on S. Topogra- 


departments. Defense: 17.8% of govt. budget. (1982). 

; Chief crops: Millet, sorghum, rice, peanuts, grain. 
Minerals: , gold, diamonds, Arable land: 10%. Meat 
prod, (1980): beef: 29,000 metric tons; lamb: §,000 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (1980): 140 min. kwh. Labor force: 83% 
agric.; 12% industry. 

Finance: Currency: CFA franc (Mar. 1985: 471.00 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981 est.): $1.2 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1981): $180. Imports (1981): $325 min.; partners: EC, 
\vory Coast. Exports (1981): $73 min.; partners: Ivory Coast, 
EC, China. International reserves less gold (Jan. 1985): 
$106.3 min. Gold: 11,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 
1984): 4.8%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 16,000 passenger 
cars, 15,000 comm. vehicles. 

Communications: Television sets: 15,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 116,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1981): 
10,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 2 per 1,000 pop. 

-Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 42 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1981): 47.8. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 21.5. 
Natural increase (1981): 2.3%. Hospital beds (1980): 4,587. 
Physicians (1980): 131. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 
1984): 182. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 7%. Only 8% attend school. 

ational Organizations: UN and its specialized 


Embassy: 2340 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 332-5577. 


The Mossi tribe entered the area in the 11th to 13th centuries. 
Their kingdoms ruled until defeated by the Mali and Songhai em- 
pires. z 

French control came by 1896, but Upper Volta (name 
changed to Burkina Faso on Aug. 4, 1984), was not finally estab- 
lished as a separate territory until] 1947. Full independence 
came Aug. 5, 1960, and a pro-French government was elected. 
A 1982 coup established the current regime. 

Several hundred thousand farm workers migrate each year to 
Ivory Coast and Ghana. monies Graph facie in Sees 
Burkina Faso is heavily dependent on foreign-aid. 


Burma 
. Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma — 
People: Population (1984 est): 36,196,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 40.5; 15-59: 53.5; 60+: 6.0. Pop. density: 139.2 per 
sq. mi. Ethnic Burmans (related to Tibetans) 72%; Ka- 


groups: 
ten 7%, Shan 6%, Indians 6%, others. Languages: Burmese 
(Official). Religions; Buddhist 85%; Animists, Christians. 
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on 458,000; Karbe (‘73 cen.): 253,600; Moulmein 
88,000. 

Government: Type: Socialist Republic. Head of state: Pres. 
U San Yu in office: Nov. 9, 1981. Head of government: Prime 
Min. U. Maung Maung Kha; b. Nov. 2, 1917; in office: Mar. 29, 
1977. Local divisions: 7 states and 7 divisions. Defense: 3.4% 
of GDP (1982). 

Economy: Chief crops: Rice, sugarcane, peanuts, beans. 
Minerals: Oil, lead, silver, tin, tungsten, precious stones. Crude 
oil reserves (1980): 25 min. bbis. Other resources: Rubber, 
teakwood. Arable land: 15%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 94,000 
metric tons; pork: 81,000 metric tons; larnb: 4,000 metric tons. 
Fish catch (1982): 585,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 1.7 bin, kwh, Labor force: 67% agric; 9% ind. 

Finance: Currency: Kyat (Mar. 1985: 8.70 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $5.9 bin. Per capita income (1981): 
$174. Imports (1982): $863 min.; partners; Jap. 34%, U.S. 
12%, UK 9%, W. Ger. 9%. Exports (1982): $390 min.; partners: 
Switz. 12%, Sing. 10%. National budget (1983): $4.4 bin. In- 
ternational reserves fess gold (Mar. 1985): $45.8 min. Goid: 
251,000 oz t Consumer prices (change in 1984): 4.8%. 
Transport: Raliway traffic (1982): 3.1 bin. passenger-km; 
698 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 43,000 pas- 
senger cars, 44,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 199 
min. passenger-km.; 1.2 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Rangoon, 
Sittwe, Bassein, Moulmein, Tavoy. 

Communications: Radios: 1.6 min. in use (1982). Tele- 
phones in use (1983): 49,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 
15 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 51.4 male; 54.5 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 34. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1982): 14. Natural increase (1962): 2.0%. Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977): 89. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
19. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982): 100. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 78%. Years compulsory: 4; At- 
tendance: 90%, 


agencies 

Embassy: 2300 S St. NW 20008; 332-9044. 

The Burmese arrived from Tibet before the 9th century, dis- 
placing earlier cultures, and a Buddhist monarchy was estab- 
lished by the 11th. Burma was conquered by the Mongo! dy- 
nasty of China in 1272, then ruled by Shans as a Chinese 
tributary, until the 16th century. 

Britain subjugated Burma in 3 wars, 1824-84, and ruled the 
country as part of India until 1937, when it became self- 
Independence outside the Commonwealth was 
achieved Jan. 4, 1948. 

Gen. Ne Win dominated politics during the 1960s and 1970s. 


_ He led a Revolutionary Council set up in 1962, which drove 


Indians from the civil service and Chinese from commerce. So- 
Cialization of the economy was advanced, isolation from foreign 


countries enforcsd. Lagging production and export have begun. 


to tum around, due to government incentives in the agriculture 
and petroleum sectors and receptivity to foreign investment in 
the economy. 


- Burundi 
Republic of Burundi 
People: Population (1984 est.): 4,691,000. Age distrib. (%): 


0-14: 44.1; 15-59: 51.9; 60+: 4.1, Pop. density: 465 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1981): 2.3%, Ethnic groups: Hutu 85%, Tutsi 14%, 


| Twa (pygmy) 1%. Languages: French, Kirundi (both official). 


Religions: Roman Catholic 62%, traditional African 32%. 
Geography: Area: 10,759 sq. mi., the size of Maryland. Loca- 

tion: In central Africa. Neighbors: Rwanda on N, Zaire on W, 

Tanzania on E. Topography: Much of the country is grassy 


‘highland, with mountains reaching 8,900 ft. The southernmost 
source of the White Nile is located in Burundi. Lake Tanganyika 
__ is the second 


t fake in the world. Capital: Bujumbura. 
Cities (1983 est): Bujumbura 141,000. 
Government: Type: Republic. Head of state and head of 
rmment: Pres. Jean Baptiste ; b, Aug. 29, 1946; in 
_ Office: Nov. 9, 1976 (govt: Oct. 1978). Local divisions: 15 prov- 
__inces, 114 communes. Defense (1982): 19.3% of govt. budget. 
Chief c Coffee (90% of exports), cotton, tea. 


Economy: 
Wag Nickel. Arable land: 61%. Fish catch (1982): 11,000 


ae 


ee. International Organizations: UN and its specialized 


’ 


metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 20 min. kwh. Labor force: 
93% dgric. 

Finance: Currency: Franc (Apr. 1985: 1.24 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $1.2 bin. Per capita income (1962) 
$235. Imports (1980): $168 min.; partners: Iran 14%, Belg.-Lux. 
16%, Jap. 8%. Exports (1980): $65.1 min.; partners: U.S. 32%, 
Belg. 10%, National budget (1982): $238 min. International 
reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $26.0 min. Gold: 17,000 oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 14% 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 6,000 passenger 
cars, 2,400-comm. vehicles. 

Communications: Radios: 152,000 ‘in use (1982). Tele- 
phones In use (1982): 5,601. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 45.3 male; 48.6 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 46.3. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 20.3. Natural increase (1981): 2.6%. Hospital 
beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 118. Physicians (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 3. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 121. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 25%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agences, OAU. 

Embassy: 2233 Wisconsin Ave. NW 20007; 342-2574. 


The pygmy Twa were the first inhabitants, followed by Bantu 
Hutus, who were conquered in the 16th century by the tall Tutsi 
(Watusi), probably from Ethiopia. Under German control in 1899, 
the area fell to Belgiurn in 1916, which exercised successively a 
League of Nations mandate and UN trusteeship over Ruanda- 
Urundi (now 2 countries). 

Independence came in 1962, and the monarchy was over- 
thrown in 1966. An unsuccessful Hutu rebellion in 1972-73 left 
10,000 Tutsi and 150,000 Hutu dead. Over 100,000 Hutu fled to 
Tanzania and Zaire. The present regime is pledged to ethnic rec- 
onciliation, but Burundi remains one of the poorest and most 
densely populated countries in Africa. 


Cambodia (Kampuchea) 
Cambodian People’s Republic 


- People: Population (1984 est.): 6,309,000. Pop. density: 90 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Khmers 90%, Vietnamese, Chinese. 
Languages: Khmer (official), French. Religions: Theravada - 
Buddhism, animism. 

Geography: Area: 69,900 sq. mi., the size of Missouri. Loca- 
tion; in Indochina Peninsula. Neighbors: Thailand on W, N, Laos 
on NE, Vietnam on E. Topography: The central area, formed by 
the Mekong R,- basin and Tonle Sap lake, is level. Hills and 
mountains are in SE, a long escarpment separates the country 
from Thalland on NW. 75% of the ar¥a is forested. Capital: 
Phnom Penh. Cities (1984 est.): Phnom Penh 200,000. 

Government: Type: No single authority controis the whole 
country. Vietnamese-installed government controls Phnom Penh. 
Head of government: Pres., Peopie’s Revolutionary Council 
Heng Samrin; in office: Jan. 7, 1979. Head of State: Premier 
Hun Sen; in office: Jan. 14, 1985. Local divisions: 18 provinces. 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, cement. Chief crops: Rice, 
sugar. Minerals: Iron, copper, manganese, gold. Other re- 
sources: Forests, rubber, kapok. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 
17,000 metric tons; pork: 26,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1878): 
84,700 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 136.00 min. kwh. 

Finance: Currency: Riel (Jan. 1984: 4 = $1 US). Per capita 
income (1984): $100. imports (1981): $103 min. Exports 
(1981): $43 min. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1981): 54 min. passenger-miles; 
6.8 min. net ton-miles. Motor vehicles: in use (1972): 27,200 
passenger cars, (1973) 10,100 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: 
Kompong Som. 

Communications: Television sets: 35,000 in use (1977). 
Radios: 177,000 in use (1978). Telephones in use (197): 


_ 71,000. 


Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 42.0 maie; 44.9 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1975): 45.9. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1975): 16.9. Health: Conditions are poor. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 48%. 

Major International Organizations: UN. 


Early kingdoms dating from that of Funan in the 1st century 
AD culminated in the great Khmer empire which flourished from 


the 9th century to the 13th, encompassing present-day Thailand, 


. 
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Cambodia, Laos, and southem Vietnam. The peripheral areas 
were lost to invading Siamese and Vietnamese, and France es- 
tablished a protectorate in 1863. Independence came in 1953. 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, king 1941-1955 and head of state 
from 1960, tried to maintain neutrality. Relations with the U.S. 
were broken in 1965, after South Vietnam planes attacked 
Vietcong forces within Cambodia. Relations were restored in 
1969, after Sihanouk charged Viet ‘communists with arming 
Cambodian insurgents. 
in 1970, pro-U.S. premier Lon Nol selzed power, demanding 
removal of 40,000 North Viet troops; the monarchy was abol- 
ished. Sihanouk formed a government-in-exile in Peking, and 
open war began between the government and Khmer Rouge. 
The U.S. provided heavy military and economic aid. U.S. troops 
fought Vietcong forces within Cambodia for 2 months in 1970. 
Khmer Rouge forces captured Phnom Penh April 17, 1975. 
Over 100,000 people had died in 5 years of fighting. The new 
government evacuated all cities and towns, and shuffled the ru- 
tal population, sending virtually the entire population to clear jun- 
gle, forest, and scrub, which covered half the country. Over one 
million people were killed in executions and enforced hardships. 
Severe border fighting broke out with Vietnam in 1978; devel- 
oped into a full-fledged Vietnamese invasion. The Vietnamese- 
backed Kampuchean National United Front for National Salva- 
tion, a Cambodian rebel movement, announced, Jan. 8, 1979, 
the formation of a government one day after the Vietnamese 
- capture of Phnom Pehn. Thousands of refugees flowed into 
Thailand. Widespread starvation was reported; by Sept., when 
the UN confirmed diplomatic recognition to the ousted Pol Pot 


government, international food assistance was allowed to aid the - 


famine-stricken country. In July 1981, renewed efforts to bring 
about a Vietnamese troop withdrawal and institute supervised 
elections were pursued in a UN conference on Cambodia, but 
Vietnam and the Soviet Union boycotted the proceedings. 

On Jan. 10, 1983, Vietnam launched an offensive against 
rebel forces in the west. They overran a refugee camp, Jan. 31, 
driving 30,000 residents into. Thailand. In March, Vietnam 
launched a major offensive against camps on the Cambodian- 

_ Thailand border, engaged Khmer Rouge guerrillas, and crossed 
the border instigating clashes with Thai troops. By Feb. 1985, 
Vietnamese forces had overrun all major Khmer Rouge bases. 
Thailand, Feb. 9, accused Vietnam of using poison gas against 
the Cambodian rebels. 


_ Cameroon 
United Republic of Cameroon 


e 
People: Population (1984 est.): 9,506,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 43.4; 15-59: 50.8; 60+: 5.8. Pop. density: 51.5 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1981): 33.8%, Ethnic groups: Some 200 tribes; 
largest are Bamileke 30%, Fulani 7%. Languages: English, 
. French (both official), Bantu, Sudanic. Religions: Roman Catho- 
lic 35%, animist 25%, Moslim 22%, Protestant 18%. 
Geography: Area: 179,558 sq. mi., somewhat larger than 
California. Location: Between W and central Africa. Neighbors: 
Nigeria on NW, Chad, Central African Republic on E, Congo, 
Gabon, Equatorial Guinea on S. Topography: A low coastal 
plain with rain forests is in S; plateaus in center lead to forested 


mountains in W, including Mt. Cameroon, 13,000 ft; grasslands . 


in N lead to marshes around Lake Chad. Capital: Yaounde. Cit- 
~ Tes (1984 est.): Douala 850,000; Yaounde 650,000. ; 

Government: Type: Independent Republic. Head of state: 
Pres. Paul Biya; b. Feb. 13, 1933; in office: Nov. 6, 1982. Local 
divisions: 7 provinces with appointed governors. 

Economy: Industries: Aluminum processing, palm products. 
Chief crops: Cocoa, coffee, peanuts, tea, bananas, cotton, to- 
bacco. Crude oil reserves (1980): 140 min. bbis. Other re- 
sources: Timber, rubber. Arable land: 14%, Fish catch (1984): 
75,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.9 bin. kwh. La- 
bor force: 83% agric., 7% ind. and commerce. 

Finance: Currency: CFA franc (Mar. 1985; 471 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $5.2 bin. Per capita income 
(1979): $628. Imports (1983): 7 bin.; partners: Fr. 41%, W. Ger. 
5%, Jap. 6%. Exports (1983): $976 min.; partners: Fr. 19%, 
Neth, 15%, U.S. 38%, It. 5%. National budget (1980): $928 
min. revenues; $928 min. expenditures. International reserves 


less gold (Oct. 1984): $64.4 min. Gold: 30,000 oz t. Consumer 
prices (change in 1983): 16.6%. 

Transport: Rallway traffic (1981): 280 min. passenger-km; 
710 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 66,800 pas- 
senger cars, 47,100 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Douala. 

Communications: Radios: 240,000 in use (1980). Tele- 
phones in use (1979): 26,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 6 
per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 46.9 male; 50.1 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 46. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 20. Natural increase (1978): 2.6%. Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977): 269, Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
6. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 34%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 52%, 
teachers per 1,000: 10. 

Major International Organizations: UN, OAU. 

Embassy: 2349 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 265-8790. 


Portuguese sailors were the first Europeans to reach Camer- 
oon, in the 15th century. The European and American slave 
trade was very active in the area. German control lasted from 
1884 to 1916, when France and Britain divided the territory, later 
receiving League of Nations mandates and UN trusteeships. 
French Cameroon became independent Jan. 1, 1960; one part 
of British Cameroon joined Nigeria in 1961, the other part joined 
Cameroon. Stability has allowed for development of roads, rail- 
ways, agriculture, and petroleum production. 

An attempted coup by the Republican Guards was crushed, 
Apr. 9, 1985. 


Canada 
See also Canada in Index. 


People: Population (1984 est): 25,142,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 22.5; 15-44: 48.6; 44+: 28.8. Pop. density: 7 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1981): 75.7%. Cities (met. 1982 est.): Montreal 
2,850,000; Toronto 3,029,000; Vancouver 1,100,000; Ottawa 
695,000; Winnipeg 570,000; Edmonton 529,000. 

Government: Type: Confederation with parliamentary de- 
mocracy. Head of state: Queen Elizabeth Il, represented by 
Gov.-Gen. Jeanne Suave; in office: May 14, 1985. Head of gov- 
ernment: Brian Mulroney; bom: Mar. 20, 1939; in office: Sept. 4, 
1984. Local divisions: 10 provinces, 2 territories. Defense: 
2.2% of GNP (1983). 

Economy: Minerals: Nickel, zinc, copper, gold, lead, molyb- 
denum, potash, silver. Crude oil reserves (1980): 6.8 bin. bbis. 
Meat prod. (1983): beef: 1.2 min. metric tons; pork 850,000) — 
metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 1.3 min. metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1983): 395 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 11.9 min. 
metric tons. Labor force: 5% agric.; 43.5% ind. & comm., 38% 
service. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (June 1985: 1.36 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1984): $317 bin. Per capita income 
(1982 est.) $10,193. Imports (1984): $78 bin.; partners: U.S. 
71%, Jap. 5%. Exports (1984): $90 bin.; partners: U.S. 68%, 
Jap. 5%. Tourists (1982): 34.4 min,; receipts: $2.5 bin, National 
budget (1983-84): 71.1 bin. International reserves less gold 
(Mar. 1985): $3.0 bin, Gold: 20.14 min. oz t. Consumer prices 
(change in 1984): 4.3%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 2.1 bin. passenger-km; 
220 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 10.1 min. 
passenger cars, 3.1 min. comm, vehicles; manuf. (1982): 
814,000 passenger cars; 470,000 comm. vehicles. Civil avia- 
tion (1983): 28.7 bin. passenger-km: 916 min. net ton-km. 

Communications: Television sets: 12.4 min. in use (1983). 
Radios: 28 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1983); 16.2 
min. Dally newspaper circ. (1983); 215 per 1,000 pop. 

* Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983); 69 male; 76 female. 

Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 14.8. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1983): 7.0. Natural Increase (1983): .7%. Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977): 875. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
178. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982): 15. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 99%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 75%, 
teachers per 1,000; 40. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its. specialized 
agencies, NATO, OECD, Commonwealth of Nations. F 
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Embassy: 1746 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20036; 785-1400. 


Cape Verde 
Republic of Cape Verde 


People: (1984 est): 300,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 46.9; 15-59: 44.9; 60+: 7.9. Pop. density: 192 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1980): 26.2%. Ethnic groups: Creole (mulatto) 71%, 
African 28%, European 1%. Languages: Portuguese (official), 
Crioulo. Religions: 80% Roman Catholic. 

Area: 1,557 sq. mi., a bit larger than Rhode Is- 
land. Location: in Atlantic O., off westerm tip of Africa. Neligh- 
bors: Nearest are Mauritania, Senegal. Topography: Cape 
Verde islands are 15 in number, volcanic in origin (active crater 
on Fogo). The landscape is eroded and stark, with vegetation 
mostly in interior valleys. Capital: Praia. Cities (1984 est.): Min- 
delo 40,000; Praia 50,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Aristide 
Pereira; b. Nov. 17, 1923; in office: July 5, 1975. Head of gov- 
@mment: Prime Min: Pedro Pires, b. Apr. 29, 1934; in office: July 
5, 1975. Local divisions: 14 administrative districts. 

Economy: Chief crops: Bananas, coffee, , COM, 
beans. Minerals: Salt. Other resources: Fish. Arable land: 
10%. asap! aan Oa 12 min. kwh. 

Finance: cudo (Sept. 1983: 72.67 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic i (1980 est): $26 min, Per capita in- 
come (1980): $300. Imports (1981): $104 min.; partners: Port. 
58%, Neth. 5%. Exports (1981): $6 min.; partners: Port. 63%, 
Ang. 14%, UK 5%, Zaire 5%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 4,000 passenger 
Cars, 1,343 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Mindelo, Praia. 

Communications: Radios: 42,000 licensed (1982). Tele- 
phones in use (1981): 1,739. 

Health: Life at birth (1980): 60 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1978): 29. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 8. Natural 
Increase (1978): 2.1%. Pop. per hospital bed (1977): 516. 
Pop. per physician (1977): 7,750. Infant mortality (per 1,000 
live binhs 1983): 60. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 37%. 

M International Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies, OAU. 
Embassy: 3415 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20007; 965-6820. 
Cape Verdes were discovered by the Portu- 
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Central African Republic 
People: Population (1984 est): 2,585,000. Pop. density: 
10.82 per sq. mi. Ethnic Banda 27%, Baya 34%, 


Mandja 21%, Sara 10%. Drtannanee French (official), local dia- 
lects. Leen Protestant 25%, Roman Catholic 25%, tradi- 


GFA franc (Mar. 1985: 471 = $1 US). 
(1982): $627 min. Per 

(1982); $310. Imports (1981): $145 min.; partners (1981): 
. 58%. Exports (1981): $118 min.; partners (1980): Fr. 52%, 


Bei-Lux. 14%. International reserves fess gold (Oct. 1984): _ 
$59.8 min. Gold; 11,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 
1983): 13.3%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1979): 10,000 passenger 
cars, 6,000 comm. vehicles. 

Communications: Radios: 120,000 in use (1980). 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 44 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1980): 35.5. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 
8.5%. Natural increase (1980): 2.7%. Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977): 138. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
5. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 148. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 20%. Attendance: primary 
school 64%; secondary school 11%. 

Embassy: 1618 22d St. NW 20008; 483-7800. 


Various Bantu tribes migrated through the region for centuries 
before French control was asserted in the late 19th century, 
when the region was named Ubangi-Shari. Complete indepen- 
dence was attained Aug. 13, 1960. 

All political parties were dissolved in 1960, and the country 
became a center for Chinese political influence in Africa. Rela- 
tions with China were severed after 1965. Elizabeth Domitien, 
premier 1975-76, was the first woman to hold that post in an Af- 
rican country. Pres. Jean-Bedel Bokassa, who seized power in a 
1965 military coup, proclaimed himseif constitutional emperor of 
the renamed Central African Empire Dec, 1976. 

Emp. Sokassa’s rule was characterized by virtually un- 
checked ruthless and cruel authority, and human rights viola- 
tions. Bokassa was ousted in a bloodless coup aided by the 
French government, Sept. 20, 1979, and replaced by his cousin 
David Dacko, former president from 1960 to 1965. In 1981, the 
political situation deteriorated amid strikes and economic crisis. 
Gen. Kolingba replaced Dacko as head of state in a bloodless - 
coup. 4 


Chad 3 
Republic of Chad 


People: Population (1984 est): 5,116,000, Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 40.7; 15-59: 54.9; 60+: 4.4, Pep. density: 9.8 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1980): 17.8%. Ethnic groups: Sudanese Arab 30%, 
Sudanic tribes 25%, Nilotic, Saharan tribes. Languages: French 
(Official), Arabic, others. Religions: Moslems 44%, animist 23%, 
Christian 33%, 

Geography: Area: 495,755 sq. mi., four-fifths the size of 
Alaska. Location: In central N. Africa. Neighbors: Libya on N, 
Niger, Nigeria, Cameroon on W, Central African Republic on S, 
Sudan on E. Topography: Southern wooded savanna, steppe, 
and desert, part of the Sahara, in the N. Southem rivers flow N 
to Lake Chad, surrounded by marshiand. Capital: N'Djamena. 
Cities (1983 est): N'Djamena 225,000. 

Government: Head of state: Hissen Habre; b. 1942; in of- 
fice: June 19, 1982. Local divisions: 14 prefectures with ap- 
pointed govemors. Armed forces: regulars 20,000. 

; Chief crops: Cotton. Minerals: Uranium. Arable 
land: 7%. Fish catch (1962): 115,000 metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1982): 65 min. kwh. Labor force: 85% agric. 

Finance: Currency: CFA france (Mar. 1985: 471 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $550 min. Per capita in- 
come (1976): $73. imports (1979): $140 min.; partners (1976): 
Fr. 47%, Nigeria 22%. Exports (1979): $58 min.; partners 
(1976): Nigeria 19%, Fr. 13%, Jap. 13%. Tourist receipts 
(1981): $2 min, National budget (1978): $64 min. revenues; 


_ $64 min. expenditures. International reserves less gold (Oct. 


1984): $40.1 min. Gold: 11,000 oz t. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 7,000 passenger 
cars, 5,000 comm. vehicles. 

Communications: Radios: 75,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
ase echuahoneyl aah 1,000. 

Life expectancy at birth (1981): 41.5 male; 43.9 fe- 

main Br Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 42.9. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 21.9. Natural increase (1981): 2.1%. Hospital 
beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 82. (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 2, Infant (per 1,000 live births 1981): 146. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 15%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 18%, 
teachers per 1,000: 2. 

Embassy: 2002 R St. NW 20009; 462-4009. 
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Chad was the site of paleolithic and neolithic cultures before 
the Sahara Desert formed. A succession of kingdoms and Arab 
slave traders dominated:Chad until France took control around 
1900. Independence came Aug. 11, 1960. 

Northern Mosiem rebels, have fought animist and Christian 
southern government and French troops from 1966, despite nu- 
merous cease-fires and peace pacts. 

Libyan troops entered the country at the request of the Chad 
govemment, December 1980. On Jan. 6, 1981 Libya and Chad 
announced their intention to unite. France together with several 
African nations condemned the agreement as a menace to Afri- 
can security. The Libyan troops were withdrawn from Chad in 
November 1981. 

Rebel forces, led by Hissen Habre, captured the capital and 
forced Pres. Oueddei to flee the country in June 1982. 

In 1983, France sent some 3,000 troops to Chad to assist 
Habre in opposing Libyan-backed rebels. France and Libya 
agreed to a simultaneous withdrawal of troops from Chad in 
September 1984. 


Chile 
Republic of Chile 


People: Population (1984 est.): 11,655,000. Age distrib. 
- (%): 0-14: 32.2; 15-59: 59.7; 60+: 8.1. Pop. density: 38.76 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1983); 82%. Ethnic groups: Mestizo 66%, Span- 
ish 25%, Indian 5%. Languages: Spanish. Religions: Predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic. : 
Geography: Area: 292,135 sq. mi., larger than Texas, Loca- 
_ tion: Occupies western coast of southern S. America. Neigh- 
bors: Peru on N, Bolivia on NE, Argentina on E. Topography: 
Andes Mins, are on E border including somé of the world’s high- 
est peaks; on W is 2,650-mile Pacific Coast. Width varies be- 
tween 100 and 250 miles. in N is Atacama Desert, in center are 


agricultural regions, in S are forests and grazing lands. Capital: 


Santiago. Cities (1983 metro est.) Santiago 4,085,000. 

Government: Head of state: Pres. Augusto Pinochet Ugarte; 
b. Nov. 25, 1915; in office: Sept. 11, 1973. Local divisions: 12 
regions and Santiago region. Defense: 6.5% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Steel, textiles, wood products. Chief 
crops: Grain, onions, beans, potatoes, peas, fruits, grapes. Min- 
erals: Copper (27% world resources), molybdenum, nitrates, 
iodine (half world output), iron, coal, oil, gas, gold, cobalt, zinc, 
Manganese, borate, mica, mercury, salt, sulphur, marble, onyx. 
Crude oli reserves (1983): 440 min. bbls. Other resources: 
Water, forests. Arable land: 6%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 
205,000 metric tons; pork: 61,000 metric tons; lamb: 21,000 
metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 3.8 min. metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1982): 11.8 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 481,000 
metric tons. Labor force: 9% agric.; 33% ind & comm., 31% 
serv. 

Finance: Currency: Peso (Apr. 1985: 146 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $23.6 bin. Per capita income 
(1979): $1,950. Imports (1984): $3.1 bin.; partners: U.S. 26%, 
Braz. 7%. Exports (1984): $3.6 bin.; partners: W. Ger. 11%, 
Jap. 11%, U.S. 21%. Tourists (1982): 307,495. National bud- 
get (1982): $9.4 bin. International reserves less gold (Feb. 
1985): $1.9 bin. Gold: 1.53 min. oz. t. Consumer prices 

_({change in 1984): 19.9% As 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 1.5 bin. passenger-km; 1.7 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 505,000 passen- 
ger cars, 210,000 comm. vehicles. Civil avjation (1982): 1.7 bin. 

» passenger-km; 137 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Valparaiso, 
Arica, Antofagasta. 
Communications: Television sets: 1.2 min. in use (1980). 
> Radios: 3.2 min, in use (1980). Telephones in use (1982): 
595,000. - i ‘ 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 63.8 male; 70.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 22. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 7. Natural increase (1980): 1.5%. Hospital beds 
39,000. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1981): 27.2. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 90%. Compulsory ages 6-14. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS. 3 

Embassy: 1732 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20036; 785-1746. 

~  Northem Chile was under Inca rule before the Spanish con- 
quest, 1536-40. The southern. Araucanian Indians resisted until 
_ the late 19th century. Independence was gained 1810-18, under 
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Jose de San Martin and Bernardo O'Higgins; the latter, as su- 
preme director 1817-23, sought social and economic reforms 
until deposed. Chile defeated Peru and Bolivia in 1836-39 and 
1879-84, gaining mineral-rich northem land, 

Eduardo Frei Montaiva came into office in 1964, instituting so- 
cial programs and gradual nationalization of foreign-owned min- 
ing companies. In 1970, Salvador Allende Gossens, a Marxist, 
became president with a third of the national vote. 

The Allende government furthered nationalizations, and im- 


’ proved conditions for the poor. But illegal and violent actions by 


extremist supporters of the government, the regime's failure to 
attain majority support, and poorly planned socialist economic 
programs led to political and financial chaos. 

A military junta seized power Sept. 11, 1973, and said Allende 
killed himself. The junta named a mostly military cabinet, and 
announced plans to “exterminate Marxism.” 

Repression continued during 1984 with no sign of any political 
liberalization. There were waves of violent protests in Oct. The 
government imposed a state of siege, implemented curbs on the 
media, and arrested thousands. 

Tierra de! Fuego is the largest (18,800 sq. mi.) island in the 
archipelago of the same name at the southern tip of South 
America, an area of majestic mountains, tortuous channels, and 
high winds. It was discovered 1520 by Magellan and named the 
Land of Fire because of its many Indian bonfires. Part of the is- 
land is in Chile, part in Argentina. Punta Arenas, on a mainland 
peninsula, is a center of sheep-raising and the world’s southern- 
most city (pop. 67,600); Puerto Williams, pop, 949, is the south- 
emmost settlement. 


China 
People’s Republic of China 


People: Population (1984 est.): 1,034,907,000. Pop. den- 
sity: 290 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Han Chinese 94%, Mongol, 
Korean, Manchu, others. Languages: Mandarin Chinese (offi- 
cial), Shanghai, Canton, Fukien, Hakka dialects; Tibetan, Vigus 
(Turkic). Religions: officially atheist; Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, are traditional. 

Geography: Area: 3,691,521 sq. mi., slightly larger than ns 


' U.S. Location: Occupies most of the habitable mainland of 


Asia. Neighbors: Mongolia on N, USSR on NE and NW, Afghan- 
istan, Pakistan on W, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, Laos, Viet- 
nam on S, N. Korea on NW. Topography: Two-thirds of the vast 
territory is mountainous or desert, and only one-tenth is culti- 
vated. Rolling topography rises to high elevations in the N in the 
Daxinganlingshanmai separating Manchuria and Mongolia; the 
Tienshan in Xinjiang; the Himalayan and Kunlunshanmai in the 
SW and in Tibet. Length is 1,860 mi. from N to S, width E to W is 
more than 2,000 mi. The eastern half of China is one of the best- 
watered lands in the world. Three great river systems, the 
Changjiang, the Huanghe, and the Xijiang provide water for vas! 
farmlands. Capital: Peking. Cities (1981 est): Shanghal 
12,000,000; Peking 98,500,000; Tianjin. 7,200,000; Canton 
5,200,000; Shenyang 4,800,000; Wuhan 4,400,000; Chendu 
4,000,000. ¢ 

Government: Type: People’s Republic. Head of state: Pres. 
Li Xiannian; in office: June 18, 1983. Head of government: 
Party Chairman Hu Yaobang, b. 1915; in office: June 29, 1981. 
Effective head of government: Premier Zhao Ziyang; b, 1919; 
in office: Sept. 1980. Local divisions: 21 provinces, 5 autono- 
mous regions, and 3 cities. Defense: 8.5% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: !ron and steel, plastics, agriculture im- 


_plements, trucks. 'Chief crops: Grain, rice, cotton, tea. Minerals: 


Tungsten, antimony, coal, iron, lead, manganese, mercury, mo- 
lybdenum, phosphates, potash, tin. Crude oll reserves (1980) 
20 bin. bbls. Other resources: Silk. Arable land: 11%. Meat 
prod. (1983): beef: 2.5 min. metric tons; pork: 17 min. metric 
tons; lamb: 793,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 4.9 min. 
metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 327 bin. kwh. Crude steel 
prod. (1982): 37.1 min. metric tons. Labor force: 74% agric. 


15% ind. & comm. 


Finance: Currency: Yuan (Mar. 1985): 2.81 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983): $313 bin. Per capita income 
(1980): $566. Imports (1983): $21.3 bin; partners: Jap. 22% 
U.S. 18%, Hong Kong 12%. Exports (1983): $22.1 bin.; part 
ners: Hong Kong 24%, Jap. 23%, U.S. 10%. Tourism (1982) 
$7.9 bin. receipts. National budget (1982): $56.8 bin. revenues, 
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$58.3 bin. expenditures. International reserves fess gold 
(Feb. 1985): 13.0 bin. Gold: 12.7 min. oz t. Consumer prices 
(change in 1983): 2.1%. 

Transport: Ratlway traffic (1983): 177 bin. net ton-km. Mo- 
tor vehicles: in use (1982): 70,000 passenger cars, 900,000 
comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 6 bin. passenger km, 200 
min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Shanghai, Tianjin, Luda. 

Communications: Television sets: over 15 min. in use 
(1983). Radios: 190 min. in use (1983), Telephones (1983): 2.4 
tmin.; Daily newspaper circ. (1982); 74 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 68 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1983): 18.6. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 7.1. 
Natural increase (1983): 1.1%. Hospital beds (1982); 2.2 min. 
Physicians (1982): 1.3 min. 

‘Education (1984): Literacy: 75%. Years compulsory 5; first 
grade enrollment 93%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies. 

Embassy: 2300 Conn. Ave. NW 20008; 328-2520. 


History. Remains of various man-like creatures who lived as 
early as several hundred thousand years ago have been found 
in many parts of China. Neolithic agricultural settlements dotted 
the Huanghe basin from about 5,000 BC, Their language, reli- 
gion, and art were the sources of later Chinese civilization. 

Bronze metallurgy reached a peak and Chinese pictographic 
writing, similar to today's, was in use In the more developed cul- 
ture of the Shang Dynasty (c, 1500 BC-c. 1000 BC) which ruled 
much of North China. 

A succession of dynasties and interdynastic warring kingdoms 
ruled China for the next 3,000 years. They expanded Chinese 
political and cultural domination to the south and west, and de- 
veloped a brilliant technologically and culturally advanced soci- 
ety. Rule by foreigners (Mongols in the Yuan Dynasty, 
1271-1368, and Manchus in the Ch'ing Dynasty, 1644-1911) did 
not alter the underlying culture. 

A period of relative stagnation left China vulnerable to intemal 
and external pressures in the 19th century. Rebellions left tens 
of millions dead, and Russia, Japan, Britain, and other powers 
exercised political and economic control in large parts of the 
country. China became a republic Jan. 1, 1912, following the 
Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

For a period of 50 years, 1894-1945, China was involved in 
conflicts with Japan. In 1895, China ceded Korea, Taiwan, and 
other areas. On Sept. 18, 1931, Japan seized the Northeastern 
Provinces (Manchuria) and set up a puppet state called Manchu- . 
kuo. The border province of Jeho! was cut off as a buffer state in 
1933. Japan invaded China proper July 7, 1937. After its defeat 
in Worid War Il, Japan gave up all seized land. 

Following World War ll, internal disturbances arose involving 
the Kuomintang, communists, and other factions. China came 
under domination of communist armies, 1949-1950. The Kuo- 
mintang government moved to Taiwan, 90 mi. off the mainland, 
Dec. 8, 1949. 

The People’s Republic of China was proclaimed in Peking 
Sept. 21, 1949, by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference under Mac Tse-tung. . 

China and the USSR signed a 30-year treaty of “friendship, 
alliance and mutual assistance,” Feb. 15, 1950. 

The U.S. refused recognition of the new regime. On Nov. 26, 


1950, the rar ah Republic sent armies into Korea against U.S. 


and forced a stalemate. 

By the 1960s, relations with the USSR deteriorated, with dis- 
agreements on borders, idealogy and leadership of world com- 
munism. The USSR cancelled aid accords, and China, with Al- 
bania, launched anti-Soviet p1 drives. High level talks 
have been held with the USSR to seek improved trade and cul- 
tural contracts; little progress was reported. 

On Oct. 25, 1971, the UN General Assembly ousted the Tai- 
wan government from the UN and seated the Peopie’s Republic 
In its place. The U.S. had supported the mainiand's admission 
but opposed Taiwan's expulsion. 

U.S. Pres. Nixon visited China Feb. 21-28, 1972, on invitation 


“from Premier Chou En-lai, ending years of antipathy between 


the 2 nations. China and the U.S. opened liaison offices in each 


-_other’s capitals, May-June 1973. The U.S., Dec. 15, 1978, for- 


mally recognized the People’s Republic of China as the sole le- 


gal government of China; diplomatic relations between the 2 na- 
“tions were established, Jan. 1, 1979. 


Ina continuing “reassessment” of the policies of Mao Zedong, 


Mao's widow, Jiang vedo and other Gang of Four members. 





were convicted of “committing crimes during the ‘Cultural Revo- 
lution,’ ” Jan. 25, 1981. 

Internal developments. After an initial period of consolida- 
tion, 1949-52, industry, agriculture, and social and economic in- 
stitutions were forcibly molded according to Maoist ideals. How- - 
ever, frequent drastic changes in policy and violent factionalism 
interfered with economic development. 

in 1957, Mao Tse-tung admitted an estimated 800,000 people 
had been executed 1949-54; opponents claimed much higher 
figures, 

The Great Leap Forward, 1958-60, tried to force the pace of 
economic development through intensive labor on huge new ru- 
ral communes, and through emphasis on ideological purity and 
enthusiasm. The program caused resistance and was largely 
abandoned. Serious food shortages developed, and the govern- 
ment was forced to buy grain from the West. 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 1965, was an at- 
tempt to oppose pragmatism and bureaucratic power and in- 
struct a new generation in revolutionary principles. Massive 
purges took place. A program of forcibly relocating millions of 
urban teenagers into the countryside was Jaunched. 

By 1968 the movement had run its course; many purged offi- 
cials retumed to office in subsequent years, and reforms in edu- 
cation and industry that had placed idsalogy above expertise 
were gradually weakened. 

In the mid-1970s, factional and ideological fighting increased, 
and emerged into the open after the 1976 deaths of Mao and 
Premier Chou En-lail. Mao's widow and 3 other leading leftists 
were purged and placed under arrest, after reportedly trying to 
seize power. Their opponents said the “gang of four” had used 
severe repression and mass torture, had sparked local fighting 
and had disrupted production. The new ruling group modified 
Maoist policies in education, culture, and industry, and sought 
better ties with non-communist countries. 

Relations with Vietnam deteriorated in 1978 as China charged 
persecution of ethnic Chinese. in retaliation for Vietnam's inva- 
sion of Cambodia, China attacked 4 Vietnamese border prov- ~ 
inces Feb. 17, 1979; heavy border fighting ensued. 

Sweeping reforms of the central bureaucracy were an- 
nounced March 1982. . 

Manchuria. Home of the Manchus, rulers of China 
1644-1911, Manchuria has accommodated millions of Chinese. 
settlers in the 20th century. Under Japanese rule 1931-45, the 
area became industrialized. China no longer uses the name 
Manchuria for the region, which is divided into the 3 NE prov- 
inces of Heilongjiang, Jilin, and Liaoning. 

Guandong is the southernmost part of Manchuria. Russia in 
1898 forced China to lease it Guandong, and built Port Arthur 
(Lushun) and the port of Dairen (Luda). Japan seized Port Arthur 
in 1905. it was. turned over to the USSR by the 1945 Yalta 
agreement, but finally retumed to China in 1950. 

inner Mongolia was organized by the People’s Republic in 
1947. Its boundaries have undergone frequent changes, reach- 
ing its greatest extent (and restored in 1979) in 1956, with an 
area of 460,000 sq. mi., allegedly in order to dilute the minority 
Mongol population. Chinese settlers outnumber the Mongols 
more than 10 to 1. Total pop., 8.5 million. Capital: Hohhot. 

Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region, in Central Asia, is 
633,802 sq. mi., pep. 11 million (75% Uygurs, a Turkic Moslem 
group, with a heavy Chinese increase in recent years). Capital: 
Urumai. It is China’s richest region in strategic minerals. Some 
Uygurs have fled to the USSR, claiming national oppression. 

Tibet, 470,000 sq. mi., is a thinly populated region of high pla- 
teaus and massive mountains, the Himalayas on the S, the Kun- 
luns on the N. High passes connect with india and Nepal; roads 
lead into China proper. Capital: Lhasa. Average altitude is 
15,000 ft, Jiachan, 15,870 ft., is believed to be the highest inhab- — 
ited town on earth. Agriculture is primitive. Pop. 1.7 million (of 


whom 500,000 are Chinese). Another 4 million Tibetans form the 


majority of the population of vast adjacent areas that have long - 
been incorporated into China. 

China ruled all of Tibet from the 18th century, but indepen- 
dence came in 1911. China reasserted contro! in 1951, and a 
communist government was installed in 1953, revising the theo- 
cratic Lamaist Buddhist rule. Serfdom was abolished, but all land 
remained collectivized. 

A Tibetan uprising within China In 1956 spread to Tibet in 
1959. The rebellion was crushed with Chinese troops, and Bud- 
dhism was almost totally suppressed. The Dalai Lama and 
100,000 Tibetans fled to india. 
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Colombia 
Republic of Colombia 


People: Population (1984 est.): 28,248,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 44.6; 15-59: 50.7; 60+: 4.7. Pop. density: 64 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1983): 65.4%. Ethnic groups: Mestizo 58%, 
Caucasian 20%, Mulatto 14%, Negro 4%, Indian 1%. Lan- 
guages: Spanish. Religions: Roman Catholic 97%. 

Geography: Area: 440,831 sq. mi., about the size of Texas 
and New Mexico combined. Location: At the NW comer of S. 
America. Neighbors; Panama on NW, Ecuador, Peru on S, Bra- 
zil, Venezuela on E. Topography: Three ranges of Andes, the 
Western, Central, and Eastern Cordilleras, run through the coun- 
try from N to. S, The eastern range consists mostly of high table 
lands, densely populated. The Magdalena R. rises in Andes, 
flows N to Carribean, through a rich alluvial plain. Sparsely- 
settled plains in E are drained by Orinoco and Amazon systems. 
Capital; Bogota. Cities (1981 est.): Bogota 4,486,200; (1973 
cen.); Medellin 1,112,390; Cali 967,908; Barranquilla 690,471. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres, Belisario 
Betancur Cuartas; in office: Aug. 7, 1982. Local divisions: 23 
departments, 8 national territories, and special district of Bogota. 
_ Defense: 0.8% of GNP (1983). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, processed goods, hides, 
steel, cement, chemicals, Chief crops: Coffee (50% of exports), 
rice, tobacco, cotton, sugar, bananas, Minerals: Oil, gas; emer- 
alds (90% world output), gold, copper, lead, coal, iron, nickel, 
salt. Crude oll reserves (1981): 3.2 bin. bbls. Other re- 
sources: Rubber, balsam, dye-woods, copaiba, hydro power. 
Arable land: 5%. Meat prod, (1983): beef: 542,000 metric tons; 
pork: 61,000 metric tons; lamb 13,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1983): 49,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 25.6 bin. 
kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 215,000 metric tons. Labor 
force: 27% agric.; 21% man.; 18% services, 

Finance: Currency: Peso (Mar. 1985; 126 = $1 US). Gross 
national product (1983): $42.5 bin. Per capita income (1981): 
$1,112. Imports (1983): $4.9 bin.; partners: U.S. 34%, Jap. 
10%. Exports (1983): $3.0 bin.; partners: U.S. 23%, W. Ger. 
20%, Venez, 12%. Tourists (1982): 1.2 min.; receipts: $624 
min. National budget (1981): $4.8 bin. International reserves 
less gold (Mar. 1985); $1.1 bin. Geld 1.89 min. oz t. Consumer 
prices (change in 1984): 16.1. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 157 min. passenger-km; 
553 min. net ton-km, Motor vehicles: in use (1981); 672,385 
Passenger cars, 110,943 comm. vehicles; assembled (1976): 
26,900 passenger cars; 9,500 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation 
(1982): 4.1 bln. passenger-km; 240 min. net ton-km. Chief 
ports: Buena Ventura, Santa Marta, Barranquilla, Cartagena. 

Communications: Television sets: 1.8 min. in use (1983). 
Radios: 3.2 min. in use (1984). Telephones in use (1981): 1.1 
min. Daily newspaper circ, (1983): 44 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 61.4 male; 66 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1985); 31. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1985): 7.7. Natural increase (1985): 2.3%. Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977): 161. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
51. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982): 65%. 

Education (1981): Literacy: 82%. Only 28% finish primary 
school. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS. ~ 

Embassy: 2118 Leroy Pl. NW, 20008; 387-8338. 


Spain subdued the local Indian kingdoms (Funza, Tunja) by 
the 1530s, and ruled Colombia and neighboring areas as New 
Granada for 300 years. Independence was won by 1819. Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador broke away in 1829-30, and Panama with- 
drew in 1903, 

One of the few functioning Latin American democracies, Co- 
lombia is nevertheless plagued by rural and urban violence, 
though scaled down from “La Violencia” of 1948-58, which 
claimed 200,000 lives. Attempts at land and social reform, and 
progress in industrialization have not yet succeeded in reducing 
massive social problems aggravated by a very high birth rate. 


Comoros 
_ Federal Islamic Republic of the Comoros 


People: Population (1984 est.): 445,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 43.0; 15-59: 47.0; 60+: 8.0, Pop. density: 540 per sq. mi. 
Ethnic groups: Arabs, Africans, East indians. Languages: Ara- 
bic, French (official), Comoran. Religions: Islam (official). 

Geography: Area; 838 sq. mi., half the size of Delaware. Lo- 
cation: 3 islands (Grande Comore, Anjouan, and Moheli) in the 
Mozambique Channel between NW Madagascar and SE Africa, 
Neighbors: Nearest are Mozambique on W, Madagascar on E. 
Topography: The islands are of volcanic origin, with an active 
volcano on Grand Comoro. Capital: Moroni. Cities (1982 est.): 
Moroni (met.) 22,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Ahmed 
Abdallah Abderemane; b. 1919; in office: May 23, 1978. Head 
of govt. Prime Min. Ali Mroudjae; in office; Feb. 8, 1982, Local — 
divisions: each of the 3 main islands is a prefecture. 

Economy: industries: Perfume. Chief crops: Vanilla, copra, 
perfume plants, fruits. Arable land: 3%. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 10 min. kwh. Labor force: 87% agric. 

Finance: Currency: CFA franc (Sept. 1984: 470 = $1 US), 
Gross national product (1982): $92.3 min. Per capita income 
(1982): $240. Imports (1979): $24 min.; partners: Fr. 41%, 
Madag. 20%, Pak, 8%, Ken. 5%. Exports (1979): $15 min.; 
partners: Fr: 65%, U.S. 21%, Mad. 5%. 

Transport: Chief ports: Dzaoudzi. 

Communications: Radios: 37,000 in use (1982). Tele- 
phones in use (1981): 3,000. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 46.4 male; 49.7 fe- 
mate. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1984); 46.2. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1984): 18.1. Natural increase (1982): 2.8%. Infant mortal- 
ity (per 1,000 live births 1980): 97. 

Education: (1982): Literacy: 15%; less than 20% attend sec- 
ondary school, 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAF. 


The islands were controlled by Moslem sultans until the 
French acquired them 1841-1909, A 1974 referendum favored 
independence, with only the Christian island of Mayotte prefer- 
ting association with France. The French National Assembly de- 
cided to allow each of the islands to decide its own fate. The 
Comoro Chamber of Deputies declared independence July 6, 
1975. In a referendum in 1976, Mayotte voted to remain French, — 
A,leftist regime that seized power in 1975 was deposed in a pro- 
French 1978 coup. 


Congo 
People’s Republic of the Congo 


People: Population (1984 est.): 1,745,000. Pop. density: 
13.2 per sq. mi, Ethnic groups: Bakongo 45%, Bateke 20%, 
others. Languages: French (official), Bantu dialects. Religions: 
Christians 50% (two-thirds oman Catholic), animists 47%, 
Muslim 2%, 

Geography: Area: 192,046 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Mon- 
tana. Location: In western central Africa. Neighbors: Gabon, — 
Cameroon on W, Central African Republic on N, Zaire on E, An- 
gola (Cabinda) on SW. Topography: Much of the Congo is cov- 
ered by thick forests. A coastal plain leads to the fertile Niari 
Valley. The center is a plateau; the Congo RF. basin consists of 
flood plains in the lower and savanna in the upper portion. Capi- 
tal: Brazzaville. Cities (1980 est.): Brazzaville (met) 200,000; 
Pointe-Noire 135,000; Loubomo 34,000. 

Government: Type: People’s Republic, Head of state: Pres. 
Denis Sassou-Nguesso; b. 1943; in office; Feb. 8, 1979. Head of 

Prime Min, Ange Edouard Poungui; in office: Aug. — 
12, 1984. Local divisions: 9 regions and capital district. De- 
fense: 17% of govt, budget (1978). } 

Economy: Chief crops: Palm oil and kernels, cocoa, coffee, 
tobacco. Minerals: Oil, potash, natural gas, lead, copper, zinc. — 
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Crude oll reserves (1980): 400 min. bbis. Arable land: 2%. 
Fish catch (1983): 20,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1981): 
185 min. kwh. Labor force: 90% agric. 

Finance: Currency: CFA franc (Mar. 1985: 471 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic 
come (1978): $500. Imports (1978): $261 min.; partners (1978): 
Fr. 50%, W. Ger. 5%. Exports (1977): $185 min.; partners 
(1978): Ital. 31%, Fr. 24%, Sp. 8%. Tourist receipts (1962): 
$13 min. |i reserves less goid (Oct. 1984): $5.5 
min. Gold: 11,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 
78%: - 

Transport: Railway traffic (1981): 358 min, passenger-km; 
546 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982); 41,000 pas- 
senger cars, 79,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Pointe-Noire, 
Brazzaville. 

Communications: Television sets: 3,500 in use (1981). Ra- 
dios: 92,000 in use (1981). Telephones in use (1982): 9,000. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 46.9 maie; 50.2 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1984); 44.2. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1984): 17.2. Natural increase (1984): 2.7%. Hospital 
beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 499. Physicians (per 100,000 
pop. 1977); 14. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 
184, : 


Education (1980): Literacy: 80%. Years compulsory 10; at- 
tendance 80%. 

Major international 0: UN, OAU. 

Embassy: 4891 Colorado Ave. NW 20011; 726-5500. 


The Loango Kingdom fiourished in the 15th century, as did the 
Anzico Kingdom of the Batekes; by the late 17th century they 
had become weakened. France established control by 1885. 
Independence came Aug. 15, 1960. 

After a 1963 coup sparked by trade unions, the country 
adopted a Marxist-Leninist stance, with the USSR and China 
vying for influence. Tribal divisions remain strong. France re- 
mains a dominant trade partner and source of technical assist- 
ance, and French-owned private enterprise retained a major 
economic role. However, the government of Pres. Sassou- 
Nguesso favored a strengthening of relations with the USSR, a 
Socialist constitution was adopted, 1979, and on May 13, 1981 a 
treaty of friendship and cooperation was signed with the Soviets. 


Costa Rica 
Republic of Costa Rica 
People: Population (1984 est.): 2,693,000. Age distrib, (9%): 
0-14: 44.0; 15-59; 50.4; 60+: 5.6. Pop. density: 124 per sq. mi. 


Urban (1982); 43%. Ethnic groups: Spanish (with Mestizo mi- 
nority). Language: Spanish (official). Religions: Roman Catholi- 


cism prevails. 


Geography: Area: 19,653 sq. mi., smaller than W. Virginia. 
Location: In central America. Neighbors: Nicaragua on N, Pan- 
ama.on S. Topography: Lowiands by the Caribbean are tropl- 
cal. The interior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 ft, is 
temperate. Capital: San Jose. Cities (1962 est): San Jose 
vfs Alajuela (Wa79 est.) 40,000; Cartago (1979 est) 

0, 
Government: Type: Democratic Republic, Head of state: 


Pres, Luis Alberto Monge Alvarez; b. Dec. 29, 1925; in office 










_ Armed forces: para-military 


May 8, 1982. Local divisions: 7 provinces and 80 cantons. 
5,000. 
Economy: Industries; Fiberglass, aluminum, textiles, fertiliz- 


ers, roofing, cement. Chief crops: Coffee (chief export), ba- 


nanas, sugar, cocoa, cotton, hemp. Minerals: Gold, salt, sulphur, 


_ iron. Other resources: Fish, forests. Arable land: 10%. Meat 
prod. (1980): beef: 81,000 metric tons; pork: 10,000 metric tons. 
_ Fish catch (1983): 15,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 


2.5 bin. kwh, Labor force: 33% agric,; 40% Bid 8 conn; 26% 


_ Service and government. 


Finance: Currency: Coione (Mar. 1985: 48,6 = $1 US), 


Gross domestic product (1982): $2.0 bin. Per capita income 


(1981): $2,238. imports (1980): $1.46 bin,; partners: U.S. 33%, 
Jap. 10%, Guat 5%, W. Ger. 5%, Exports (1980): $1.0 bin.; 
Partners: U.S. 33%, W. Ger. 11%. Tourists (1982): 345,000; 


. receipts: $131 min, National budget (1979): $217 min. reve- 


‘es. international reserves less 
(change in 1984): 12.0%. 


ues; $332 min. expenditur 
Eaead (der: 1985); $395.1 min, Gold: 26,000 oz t. Consumer 


Sole anes cS 


product (1962 est.): $2 bin. Per capita in- . 


Transport: Raliway traffic (1983); 81 min. passenger-km; 14 
min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 90,000 passen- 
ger cars, 85,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 624 min. 
passenger-km; 21 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Limon, Pun- 
tarenas, Golfito. 

Communications: Television sets: 255,000 in use (1982). 
Radios: 190,000 in use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
256,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 121 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 67.5 male; 71.9 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1961): 29.7. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 4.3. Natural increase (1981): 2.5%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop 1977): 345. Physicians (per 100,060 pop. 
1977): 72. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982); 37.6. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 36%. Years cornpulsory 6; atten- 
dance 99%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized - 
agencies, OAS. 

Embassy: 2112 S St. NW, 20008; 234-2945. 


Guaymi Indians inhabited the area when Spaniards arrived, 
1502. Independence came in 1821. Costa Rica seceded from 
the Central American Federation in 1838. Since the civil war of 
1948-49, there has been little violent social conflict, and free po- 
litical institutions have been preserved. 

Costa Rica, though still a largely agricultural country, has 
achieved a relatively high standard of living and social services, 
and land ownership is widespread. 


Cuba 
Republic of Cuba 


People: Population (1984 est.): 9,995,000. Age distrib, (%): 
0-29: 57.8; 30-59: 31.3; 60+: 10.9. Pop. density: 232 per sq. 
mi, Urban (1962): 9%. Ethnic groups: Spanish, African. Lang- 
uages: Spanish. Religions: Roman Catholic 42%, none 49%, _ 

Geography: Area: 44,218 sq. mi., nearly as large as Pennsy!- 
vanla. Location: Westernmost of West Indies. Neighbors: 
Bahamas, U.S., on N, Mexico on W, Jamaica on S, Haiti on E. 
Topography: The coastline is about 2,500 miles. The N coast is 
steep and rocky, the S coast low and marshy. Low hills and fer- 
tile valleys cover more than half the country, Sierra Maestra, in 
the E is the highest of 3 mountain ranges. Capital: Havana. Cit- 
ies (1981 cen.): Havana 1,924,886; Santiago de Cuba 563,455; 
Camaguey 480,620. 

Government: Type: Communist state. Head of state: Pres. 
Fidel Castro Ruz; b. Aug. 13, 1926; in office: Dec. 3, 1976 (for- 
merly Prime Min. since Feb. 16, 1959). Local divisions: 14 
provinces, 169 municipal assemblies. Defense: 5% of GNP 
(1982). 

Economy: Industries: Texiles, wood products, cement, 
chemicals, cigars, Chief crops: Sugar (83% of exports), to- 
bacco, coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit, coconuts. Miner- 
als; Cobalt, nickel, iron, copper, manganese, salt. Other re- 
sources: Forests. Arable land: 28%. Meat prod. (1983); beef: 
162,000 metric tons; pork: 73,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1981): 98,200 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 10.7 bin. 
kwh. Crude steel prod. (1981): 300,000 metric tons. Labor 


_ force: 30% agric.; 45% ind. & comm.; 20% services. 


Finance: Currency: Peso (Oct. 1984: 1.14 = $1 US). Gross 
national product (1979): $13.9 bin. Per capita Income (1981): 
$840. Imports (1979): $5.1 bin.; partners (1980): USSR 62%, 
Jap. 8%, Canada 6%, Exports (1979): $5.3 bin; partners 
(1980): USSR 64%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1981): 1.8 bin. passenger-km; 2.6 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1979): 152,600 passen- 
ger cars, 40,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1981): 1.2 bin. 
passenger-km.; 14.5 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Havana, Ma- 
tanzas, Cienfuegos, Santiago de Cuba. 

Communications: Television sets: 750,000 in use (1984). - 
Radios: 2.1 min. in use (1984). Telephones in use (1982): 
406,355. Daily newspaper circ. (1963): 195 per 1,000 pop. 

- Health: Life expectancy at birth: (1980): 71.0 male; 74.0 


‘female. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 16.3. Deaths (per 1,000 


pop. 1982): 5.6. Natural increase (1982): 1.05%. Physicians 
16,193 serve 266 hospitals (1961). Infant mortality (per 1,060 
live births 1983): 25. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 96%. School is free & compul- 
sory between ages 6-14. 
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Major International Organizations: UN and its spécialized 


Some 50,000 Indians lived in Cuba when it was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492. its name derives from the Indian Cubanacan. 
Except for British occupation of Havana, 1762-63, Cuba re- 
mained Spanish until 1898. A slave-based sugar plantation 
economy developed from the 18th century, aided by early 
mechanization of milling. Sugar remains the chief product and 
chief export despite government attempts to diversify. 

A ten-year uprising ended in 1878 with guarantees of rights by 
Spain, which Spain failed to carry out. A full-scale movement 
under Jose Marti began Feb. 24, 1895. 


The U.S. declared war on Spain in April, 1898, after the sink- ~ 


ing of the U.S.S. Maine in Havana harbor, and defeated it in the 
short Spanish-American War. Spain gave up all claims to Cuba. 
U.S, troops withdrew in 1902, but under 1903 and 1934 agree- 
ments, the U.S. leases a site at Guantanamo Bay in the SE as a 
naval base. U.S. and other foreign investments acquired a domi- 
nant role in the economy. In 1952, former president Fulgencio 
Batista seized control and established a dictatorship, which grew 
' increasingly harsh and corrupt. Former student leader Fidel Cas- 
tro assembled a rebel band in 1956; guerrilla fighting intensified 
in 1958. Batista fled Jan. 1, 1959, and in the resulting political 
vacuum Castro took power, becoming premier Feb. 16. 

The government, quickly dominated by extreme leftists, began 
@ program of sweeping economic and social changes, without 
restoring promised liberties. Opponents were imprisoned and 
some were executed. Some 700,000 Cubans emigrated in the 
years after the Castro takeover, mostly to the U.S. , 

Cattle and tobacco lands were nationalized, while a system of 
cooperatives was instituted. By the end of 1960 all banks and 
industrial companies had been nationalized, including over $1 
billion worth of U.S.-owned properties, mostly without compen- 
sation. 

Poor sugar crops resulted in collectivization of farms, stringent 
labor controls, and rationing, despite continued aid from the 
USSR and other Communist countries. 

The U.S. cut back Cuba’s sugar quota in 1960, and imposed a 
partial export embargo, which became total in 1962, severely 
damaging the economy. In 1961, some 1,400 Cubans, trained 
and backed by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, unsuccess- 
fully tried to invade and overthrow the regime. 

In the fall of 1962, the U.S. learned that the USSR had 
brought nuclear missiles to Cuba. After an Oct. 22 warning from 
Pres. Kennedy, the missiles were removed, 

In 1977, Cuba and the U.S. signed agreements to exchange 

_ diplomats, without restoring full ties, and to regulate offshore 
fishing. In 1978, and again in 1980, the U.S. agreed to accept 
political prisoners released by Cuba some of whom, it was later 
discovered, were criminals and mental patients . 

. But relations are strained by ongoing Cuban military involve- 
ment abroad. In. 1975-78, Cuba sent over 20,000 troops to aid 
one faction in the Angola Civil War. Cuban troops or advisers 
are stationed in several African countries, This presence, along 
“with Cuba’s growing involvement in Central America and the Ca- 
ribbean has contributed to worsening relations with the U.S. 

In 1983, 24 Cubans died and over 700 were captured, later 
repatriated, as a result of the U.S. led invasion of Grenada. 


Cyprus _ 
Republic of Cyprus 


People: Population (1984 est.): 662,000. Age distrib, (%): 
0-14; 25.0; 15-59: 61.0; 60+: 14.0. Pop. density: 183 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1982); 53%. Ethnic groups: Greeks 80%, Turks 
18.7%, Armenians, Maronites. Languages; Greek, Turkish (both 
official), English. Religions: Orthodox 77%, Moslems 18%. _ 

Geography: Area: 3,572 sq. mi., smaller than Connecticut. 
Location: In eastem Mediterranean Sea, off Turkish coast. 
Neighbors: Nearest are Turkey on N, Syria, Lebanon on E. To- 
pography: Two mountain ranges run E-W, separated by a wide, 
fertile plain. Capital: Nicosia. Cities (1984 est.): Nicosia 124,300. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Spyros 
Kyprianou; b. Oct. 28, 1932; in office: Aug. 3, 1977. Local divi- 
sions: 6 districts. Defense: 6.3% of govt. budget (1981). Greek: 
regulars 9,000; Turkish: 4,500 (1980). 

Economy: industries: Wine, clothing, construction, chemi- 
cals. Chief crops: Grains, grapes, carobs, citrus fruits, potatoes, 


olives. Minerals: Copper, pyrites, asbetos, gypsum, umber. Pe 
capita arable land: 1.5 acres. Meat prod. (1980): pork: 15,001 
metric tons; lamb: 10,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982) 
1.1 min. kwh. Labor force: 21% agric.; 20% ind., 18% comm 
18% serv. 

Finance: Currency: Pound (Mar. 1985:.0.66 = $1 US). GNI 
(1983): $2.11 bin. Per capita income (1983): $3,986. import: 
(1983): $1.21 bin.; partners: UK 13%, Gre. 7%. Exports (1983) 
$495 min,; partners (1982); UK 20%, Leb. 12%, Sau. Ar. 9% 
Tourists (1983): 621,000; receipts: $244 min. National budge 
(1983): $540 min. revenues; $737 min. expenditures, interna 
tional reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $508.6 min. Gold 
459,000 oz. t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 6%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 110,000 passen 
ger cars, 38,000 comm, vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 854 min 
passenger-km, 19.9 min, net ton-km. Chief ports: Famagusta 
Limassol. 

Communications: Television sets: 110,000 (1983). Radios 
400,000 (1983). Telephones in use (1981): 113,400. Daily 
newspaper circ. (1983): 106 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 72.3 male; 76.0 fe 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop, 1982): 22.1. Deaths (per 1,006 
pop. 1982): 8.3. Natural increase (1978): .7%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1981): 600. Physicians (per 100,000 pop 
1981): 100. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 17.- 

Education (1984): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 9; at 
tendanced 99%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specializec 
agencies, Commonwealth of Nations, EC (Assoc.). 

Embassy: 2211 R St. NW, 20008; 462-5772. 


Agitation for enosis (union) with Greece increased after Worle 
War II, with the Turkish minority opposed, and broke into vio- 
lence in 1955-56. In 1959, Britain, Greece, Turkey, and Cyprio’ 
leaders approved a plan for an independent republic, with consti. 
tutional guarantees for the Turkish minority and permanent divi 
sion of offices on an ethnic basis. Greek and Turkish Communa 
Chambers dealt with religion, education, and other matters. 

Archbishop Makarios, formerly the leader of the enosis move- 
ment, was elected president, and full independence became fi. 
nal Aug. 16, 1960. Makarios was re-elected in 1968 and 1973. 

Further communal strife led the United Nations to send 2 
peace-keeping force in 1964; its mandate has been repeatedly 
renewed. 

The Cypriot National Guard, led by officers from the army o! 
Greece, seized the government July 15, 1974, and named Nikos 
Sampson, an advocate of union with Greece, president. Ma- 
karios fled the country. On July 20, Turkey invaded the island; 
Greece mobilized its forces but did not intervene. A cease-fire 
was arranged July 22, On the 23d, Sampson turned over the 
presidency to Glafkos Clerides (on the same day, Greece's mill 
tary junta resigned). A peace conference collapsed Aug. 14; 
fighting resumed. By Aug. 16 Turkish forces had occupied the 
NE 40% of the island, despite the presence of UN peace forces. 
Makarios resumed the presidency in Dec., until his death, 1977. 

Turkish Cypriots voted overwhelmingly, June 8, 1975, to form 
a separate Turkish Cypriot federated state. A president and as- 
sembly were elected in 1976. Some 200,000 Greeks have been 
expelled from the Turkish-controlied area, replaced by thou- 
sands of Turks, some from the mainland. . 

A unilateral declaration of independence was announced by 
Turkish-Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash, Nov. 15, 1983. The new 
state, which was not recognized by other nations, was oo 
the Turkish Rep. of Northern Cyprus. 


Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 1 


People: Population (1984 est): 15,466,000. Age distrib, 
(%): 0-14: 24.3; 15-59: 59.9; 60+: 15.7. Pop. density: 309 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1983): 73%. Ethnic groups: Czechs $5%, Slo- 
vaks 30%, Hungarians 4%, Germans, Poles, Ukrainians. Lan- 
guages: Czech, Slovak (both official), Religions: Roman Catho- 
fics were majority, Lutherans, Orthodox. 

: Area: 49,365 sq. mi., the size of New York. Lo- 
cation: in E central Europe. Neighbors: Poland, E. Germany on 
N, W. Germany on W. Austria, Hungary on S, USSR on E. To- 
pography: Bohemia, in W, is a plateau surrounded by moun- 
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tains; Moravia is hilly, Slovakia, in E, has mountains (Carpathi- 
ans) in N, fertile Danube plain in S, Vitava (Moldau) and Labe 
(Elbe) rivers flow N from Bohemia to G. Capital: Prague. Cities 
(1984 est,): Prague 1.1 min.; Brno 382,000; Bratislava 404,000; 
Ostrava 324,000. 

Government: Type: Communist. Head of state: Pres. Gus- 
lav Husak; b. Jan 10, 1913; in office; May 29, 1975; Head of 
government: Prime Min. Lubomir Strougal; b. Oct. 19, 1924; in 
Office: Jan. 28, 1970, Head of Communist Party: First Sec. 
Gustav Husak; in office: Apr. 17, 1969. Local divisions; Czech 
and Slovak republics each have an assembly. Defense: 5.2% of 
GNP (1983), 

Economy: Industries: Machinery, oil products, iron and steel, 
glass, chemicals, motor vehicles, cement. Chief crops: Wheat, 
sugar beets, potatoes, rye, corn, barley. Minerals: Mercury, 
coal, iron, Jachymor has Europe’s greatest pitchblende (for ura- 
nium and radium) deposits. Per capita arable land: 0.8 acres. 
Meat prod. (1983): beef: 375,000 metric tons; pork: 770,000 
metric tons; lamb 7,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 76 
bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 14.9 min. metric tons, La- 
bor force: 12% agric.; 66% ind,, comm.; 18% service, govt. 

Finance: Currency: Koruna (Nov. 1984: 6.67 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1982): $85.8 bin, Per capita income 
(1980): $5,800. Imports (1982): $15.6 bin.; partners (1982): 
USSR 43%, E. Ger. 9%, Pol. 6%, W. Ger. 5%. Exports (1982): 
$15.7 bin.; partners (1981): USSR 38%, E. Ger. 10%, Pol. 7%, 
Hung. 5%, Tourists (1978): 14.4 min. Consumer prices 
(change in 1982): 8%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 19.0 bin. passenger-km; 
66.1 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 2.4 min. 
passenger cars, 385,000 comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 
173,000 passenger cars; 90,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation 
(1982): 1.5 bin. passenger-km; 17.1 min. net ton-km. 

Communications: Television sets: 4.3 min. (1983). Radios: 
4.3 min. (1983), 241,000 manuf. (1978). Telephones in use 
(1981): 3.2 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 284 per 1,000 


pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 67 male; 74 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 15.2 Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1982): 11.7. Natural increase (1982): 3%. Hospital beds 
120,000; Physicians and Dentists: 50,992 (1981). Infant mor- 
tality (per 1,000 live births 1981): 16.8. 

Education (1981): Literacy: 99%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 60%, 
teachers per 1,000: 30. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Warsaw Pact. 

Embassy: 3900 Linnean Ave. NW 20008; 263-6315. 


Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia were part of the Great Mora- 
vian Empire in the 9th century. Later, Slovakia was overrun by 
Magyars, while Bohemia and Moravia became part of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Under the kings of Bohemia, Prague in the 14th 
century was the cultural center of Central Europe. Bohemia and 
Hungary became part of Austria-Hungary. 

In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard Benes formed 
a provisional government with the support of Slovak leaders in- 
cluding Milan Stefanik. They proclaimed the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia Oct. 30, 1918. 

By 1938 Nazi Germany had worked up disaffection among 
German-speaking citizens In Sudeteniand and demanded its 
cession. Prime Min. Neville Chamberlain of Britain, with the ac- 
quiescense of France, signed with Hitler at Munich, Sept. 30, 
1938, an agreement to the ‘cession, with a guarantee of peace 
by Hitler and Mussolini. Germany occupied Sudetenland Oct. 
1-2, 

Hitler on Mar, 15, 1939, dissolved Czechoslovakia, made pro- 
tectorates of Bohemia and Moravia, and supported the auton- 
omy of Slovakia, which was proclaimed independent Mar. 14, 
1939, with Josef Tiso president. 

Soviet. troops with some Czechoslovak contingents entered 
eastem Czechoslovakia in 1944 and reached Prague in May 
1945; Benes returned as president. In May 1946 elections, the 
Communist Party won 38% of the votes, and Benés accepted 
Klement Gottwald, a Communist, as prime minister. Tiso was 
executed in 1947. 

in February, 1948, the Communists seized power in advance 
of scheduled elections. In May 1948 a new constitution was ap- 
proved. Benes refused to sign it. On May 30 the voters were of- 
fered a one-slate ballot and the Communists won full control. 
‘Benes resigned June 7. Gottwald became president and Benes 





died Sept. 3. A harsh Stalinist period followed, with complete 
and violent suppression of all opposition. 

In Jan. 1968 a liberalization movement spread explosively 
through Czechoslovakia, Antonin Novotny, long the Stalinist 
boss of the nation, was deposed as party leader and succeeded 
by Alexander Dubcek, a Slovak, who declared he intended to 
make communism democratic. On Mar. 22 Novotny resigned as 
president and was succeeded by Gen. Ludvik Svoboda. On Apr. 
6, Premier Joseph Lenart resigned and was succeeded by Ol- 
drich Cernik, whose new cabinet was pledged to carry out de- 
mocratization and economic reforms. 

In July 1968 the USSR and 4 Warsaw Pact nations demanded 


- an end to liberalization. On Aug. 20, the Russian, Polish, East 


German, Hungarian, and Bulgarian armies invaded Czechosio- 
vakia, 

Despite demonstrations and riots by students and workers, 
press censorship was imposed, liberal leaders were ousted from 
office and promises of loyalty to Soviet policies were made by 
some old-line Communist Party leaders. 

On Apr. 17, 1969, Dubcek resigned as leader of the Commu- 
nist Party and was succeeded by Gustav Husak. In Jan. 1970, 
Premier Cernik was ousted. Censorship was tightened and the 
Communist Party expelled a third of its members, in 1972, more 
than 40 liberals were jailed on subversion charges. In 1973, am- 
nesty was offered to some of the 40,000 who fled the country 
after the 1968 invasion, but repressive policies continue to re- 
main in force. 

More than 700 leading Czechoslovak intellectuals and former 
party leaders signed a human rights manifesto in 1977, called 
Charter 77, prompting a renewed crackdown by the regime. 

Czechoslovakia has long been an industrial and technological 
leader of the eastern European countries, though its relative 
standing has declined in recent years because of the govern- 
ment’s rejection of economic reforms. 


Denmark 
Kingdom of Denmark 


People: Population (1984 est.): 5,112,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 19.5 15-44: 44.2; 45+: 35.8. Pop. density: 307 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1982): 84%. Ethnic groups: Almost all Scandina- 
vian. Languages: Danish. Religions: Predominantly Lutherans. 

Geography: Area: 16,633 sq. mi., the size of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire combined. Location: In northern Europe, 
separating the North and Baltic seas, Neighbors: W. Germany 
on S., Norway on NW, Sweden on NE. Topography: Denmark 
consists of the Jutland Peninsula and about 500 islands, 100 in- 
habited. The land is flat or gently rolling, and is almost all in pro- 
ductive use, Capital: Copenhagen. Citles (1983): Copenhagen 
641,904; Arhus 246,679. 

Government: Type: Constitutional Monarchy. Head of state: 
Queen Margrethe Il; b. Apr. 16, 1940; in office: Jan. 14, 1972. 
Head of government: Prime Min. Poul Schluter; b. 1929; in of- 
fice; Sept. 10, 1982. Local divisions: 14 counties and one city 
(Copenhagen). Defense: 2.6% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Machinery, textiles, furniture, electron- 
ics. Chief crops: Dairy products. Crude oil reserves (1980): 
375 min. bbls. Arable iand: 62%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 
375,000 metric tons; pork: 1 min. metric tons. Fish catch (1981): 
1.8 min, metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 22.0 bin. kwh. 
Crude steel prod, (1982): 560,000 metric tons. Labor force: 
8.2% agric,; 45% manuf. 

Finance: Currency: Krone (Mar. 1985; 11.0 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $50.4 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1980): $12,956. Imports (1984): $16.6 bin.; partners: W. 
Ger. 20%, Swed, 12%, UK 11%, Neth. 7%. Exports (1984): 
$15.9 bin.; partners (1982): W. Ger. 17%, UK 14%, Swed. 11%, 


Nor. 6%. Tourists (1980): 3.5 min. visitors; receipts: 1.2 bin, Na- 


tional budget (1980): $15.4 bin. revenues; $16.9 bin. expendi- 
tures. International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $3.9 bin. 
Gold: 1.62 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 6.3%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 4.2 bin. passenger-km; 1.6 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 1.3 min. passen- 
ger cars, 388,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 2.9 bin. 


-passenger-km; 128.6 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Copenha- 
_ gen, Alborg, Arhus, Odense. 
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_ Communications: Television sets; 1.8 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 2 min. licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1983): 3.4 
min. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 353 per 1,000 pop. 

Heaith: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 71.3 male; 77.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 10.3. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 10.8. Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 853, 
Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 204. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1982): 7.9. 

Education (1981): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory 9; atten- 
dance 100%, . 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OECD, EC. 

Embassy: 3200 Whitehaven St. NW 20008; 234-4300. 


The origin of Copenhagen dates back to ancient times, when 
the fishing and trading place named Havn (port) grew up on a 
cluster of islets, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as 
the actual founder of the city. 

Danes formed a large component of the Viking raiders in the 
early Middle Ages. The Danish kingdom was a major north Euro- 
pean power until the 17th century, when it lost its land in South- 
erm Sweden. Norway was separated in 1815, and Schieswig- 
Holstein in 1864. Northern Schleswig was returned in 1920. 

There was severe labor strife in 1985. 

The Faeroe Islands in the N. Atlantic, about 300 mi, NE of the 
Shetlands, and 850 mi. from Denmark proper, 18 inhabited, have 
an area of 540 sq. mi. and pop. (1982) of 45,000. They are self- 
governing in most matters. 


Greenland 
(Kalaallit Nunaat) 


Greenland, a huge island between the N. Atlantic and the Po- 
~ lar Sea, is separated from the North American continent by Da- 
vis Strait and Baffin Bay. Its total area is 840,000 sq. mi., 84% of 
which is ice-capped. Most of the island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 
10,000 ft. in altitude. The average thickness of the cap is 1,000 
ft. The population (1982 est.) is 51,000. Under the 1953 Danish 
constitution the colony became an integral part of the realm with 
representatives in the Folketing. The Danish parliament, 1978, 
~ approved home rule for Greenland, effective May 1, 1979. Ac- 
ing home rule the islanders elected a socialist-dominated 
legislature, Apr. 4th. With home rule, Greenlandic place names 
came into official use. The technically-correct name for Green- 
land is now Kalaallit Nunaat; its capital is Nuuk, rather than Go- 
thab. Fish is the principal export. 


Djibouti 
Republic of Djibouti 


People: Population (1984 est): 289,000. Pop. density: 37 
per sq. mi: Ethnic groups: Issa (Somali) 60%; Afar 35%; Euro- 


pean, Arab. Languages: French (official); Somali, Saho-Afar, . 


Arabic. Religions: Most are Moslems. 
Geography: Area: 8,996 sq. mi. about the size of New 
ire. Location: On E coast of Africa, separated from Ara- 
bian Peninsula by the strategically vital strait of Bab el-Mandeb. 
Neighbors: Ethiopia on N (Eritrea) and W, Somalia on S. To- 
pography: The territory, divided into a low coastal plain, moun- 
tains behind, and an interior plateau, is arid, sandy, and desolate. 
The climate is generally hot and dry. Capital: Djibouti. Cities 
(1980): Djibouti (met.) 200,000. 
Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Hassan 
Gouled Aptidon b. 1916; in office: June 24, 1977; Head of gov- 


ernment Prem. Barkat Gourat Hamadou; in office: Sept. 30, 


1978, Local divisions: 5 cercles (districts). 
Economy: Minerals: Salt. Electricity prod. (1982): 130.min. 
kwh, 


Finance: Currency Franc (Nov. 1984: 177=$1 US). Gross 
domestic product: (1981): $180 min. Per capita income 
(1982): $400. Imports (1979): $140 min.; partners (1979): Fr. 
47%, Jap. 8%, UK 8%. Exports (1979): $20 min.; partners 
Careh: Fr. 87%. 

Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 9,000 passenger 
care, 1.808 commercial veticies. Chief ports: Dsbout 


Communications: Television sets: 10,000 in use (1982). 


Radios: 17,200 in use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 


3,000. 


Health: Life expectancy at birth (1962): 50 years. Births — 


(per 1,000 pop. 1978): 49. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 23. 


Natural increase (1978): 2.6%. 
Education (1981): Literacy: 20%. 


Major international Organizations: UN, OAU, Arab 


Embassy: 866 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017; 


(212) 753-3163. 


France gained control of the territory in stages between 1862 


and 1900. 


Ethiopia and Somalia have renounced their claims to the area, 
but each has accused the other of trying to gain control. There 
were clashes between Afars (ethnically related to Ethiopians) 
and Issas (related to Somalis) in 1976. Immigrants from both 
countries continued to enter the country up to independence, 


which came June 27, 1977. 


Unemployment is very high. There are few natural resources; 


‘trade is the main contributor to domestic product. French aid is 


the mainstay of the economy and some 5,000 French troops are 


present. _ 
Dominica 
Commonwealth of Dominica 


People: Population (1984 est.): 74,000. Pop. density: 258 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: nearly all African or mulatto, Caribs. 
Languages: English (official), French patois. Religions: mainly 


Roman Catholic. 


Geography: Area; 290 sq. mi., about one-fourth the size of — 
Rhode Island. Location: In Eastern Caribbean, most northerly — 
Windward Is, Neighbors; Guadeloupe to N, Martinique to S. To- 
pography: Mountainous, a central ridge running from N to S, 
terminating in cliffs; volcanic in origin, with numerous thermal 
springs; rich deep topsoil on leeward side, red tropical clay on 


windward coast. Capital (1983 est.) Roseau 18,000. 


Government: Head of state: Pres. Clarence Augustus Seig- 
noret; in office: 1984. Head of government: Prime Min. Mary 
Eugenia Charles; b. 1919; in office: July 21, 1980. Local divi- 


sions; 25 village councils and 2 town councils. 


Economy: Industries; Agriculture, tourism. Chief crops: Ba- 


17 min. kwh. 


-sources: Forests. Arable land: 23%. Electricity prod. (1982): 


Finance: Currency: East Caribbean dollar (Mar. 1985; 2.70 
= $1 US). Gross domestic product (1962): $60 min. Per cap- 
ita Income (1976): $460. Imports (1978): $28.4 min.; 

(1978): UK 27%, U.S. 15%, Can. 5%, Exports (1978): $15.8 


min.; partners (1978): UK 67%. Tourists (1983): 


19,638, Na- 


tional budget (1976): $6.29 min. revenues; $7.51 min. expendi- 


tures. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 2.2%. 
Transport: Chief ports; Roseau. 


Communications: Telephones in use (1982):2,972. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1962): 56.97 male; 59.18 
female. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 21.42 Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1978): 5.3. Natural increase (1978): 1.6%. Hospital beds 
(1983): 237. Physicians (1983): 26. intent merely ee 


live births 1978): 19.6. 
Education: Literacy: 80%. 


~~ 


7 


s. 

A British colony since 1805, Dominica was granted self gov- 
emment in 1967. Independence was achieved Nov. 3, 1978. 

Hurricane David struck, Aug. 30, 1979, devastating the island 


and destroying the banana plantations, 
mainstay. Coups were attempted in 1980 and 1981. 


Doriinica. 100k 9 leek tole, sn: FORA Sa 


1983 invasion of Grenada. 


Dominican Republic 


People: (1984 est.): 6,416,000. Age distrib, (%): 
0-14: 47.5; 15-59: 47.5; 60+: 4.9. Pop. Abt tt t's F 
1 


Urban (1983): 52.0%. Ethnic groups: Caucasian 


. 
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73%, Negro 11%. Languages: Spanish. Religions: Roman 
Catholic 98%. 

Geography: Ares: 19,704 sq, mi, the size of Vermont and 
New Hampshire combined. Location: In West Indies, sharing |. 
of Hispaniola with Haiti. Neighbors: Haiti on W. Topography: 
The Cordillera Central range crosses the center of the country, 
rising to over 10,000 ft., highest in the Caribbean. The Cibao val- 
ley to the N is major agricultural area. Capital: Santo Domingo. 
Cities (1982 est.): Santo Domingo 1,600,000; Santiago de Los 
Caballeros 326,000. . : 

Government: Type: Representative democracy. Head of 
State: Pres. Salvador Jorge Blanco; b. July 5, 1926; in office: 
Aug. 16, 1982. Local divisions: 26 provinces and Santo 
Domingo. Defense: 1.4% of GDP. (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Sugar refining, cement, textiles, phar- 
maceuticals. Chief crops: sugar, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, rice. 
Minerals: Nickel, gold, silver, bauxite. Other resources: Timber. 
Arable tand: 25%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 43,000 metric tons; 
pork: 12,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 2.9 bin, kwh. 
Labor force: 47% agric.; 23% manuf. 

Finance: Currency: Peso (Mar. 1985: 3.32 = $1 US). Gross 


~ domestic product (1981): $7.0 bin. Per capita income (1980): 


$1,221. Imports (1983): $1.4 bin.; partners (1982): U.S. 39%, 
Venez. 18%, Mex. 14%, Exports (1983): $780 min.; partners 
(1982): U.S, 54%, Swit. 12%, USSR 8%, Neth. 5%. Tourists 
(1980): 173 min. receipts. National budget (1979): $745.6 min. 
revenues; $973.9 min. expenditures. International reserves 


~ less gold (Mar. 1985): $263 min. Geld: 18,000 oz t. Consumer 


prices (change in 1983): 4.8% 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 102,100 passen- 
ger cars, 66,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Santo Domingo, 
San Pedro de Macoris, Puerto Plata.- 

Communications: Television sets; 388,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 225,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
175,054. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 52 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 60.7 male; 64.6 
female. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 38.6. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 8.5. Natural increase (1983): 3.0%. Hospital beds 
{per 100,000 pop. 1977): 233. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 53. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 28.3. 

Education (1981): Literacy: 62%. Years compulsory 8; atten- 
dance 60%. area | 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS. : 

Embassy: 1715-22d St. NW 20608; 332-6280. 


Carib and Arawak Indians inhabited the island of Hispaniola 
when Columbus landed in 1492. The city of Santo Domingo, 
founded 1496, is the oldest settlement by Europeans in the 
hemisphere and has the supposed ashes of Columbus in an 


_ elaborate tomb in its ancient cathedral. 


The western third of the island was ceded to France in 1697. 
Santo Domingo itself was ceded to France in 1795. Haitian 
leader Toussaint L’Ouverture seized it, 1801. Spain returned 
intermittently 1803-21, as several native republics came and 


~ went. Haiti ruled again, 1822-44, and Spanish occupation oc- 


curred 1861-63, 
The country was occupied by U.S. Marines from 1916 to 
1924, when a constitutionally elected government was installed. 
In 1930, Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina was elected 
president. Trujillo ruled brutally until his assassination in 1961. 


Pres. Joaquin Balaguer, appointed by Trujillo in 1960, resigned 


> 






under pressure in 1962. Juan Bosch, elected president in the 
‘first free elections in 38 years, was overthrown in 1963. 

On April 24, 1965, a revolt was launched by followers of 
Bosch and others, including a few communists. Four days later 
U.S. Marines intervened against the pro-Bosch forces. Token 
Units were later sent by 5 So. American countries as a peace- 


supervised a June 1966 election, in 


See waited ta depavixe Sept 20; 1 1966. : 


Continued depressed world prices have affected the main ex- 
port commodity, sugar. 


Ecuador 
Republic of Ecuador 


People: Population (1984 est.): 9,091,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 44.5; 15-59: 49.6; 60+: 6.0. Pop. density: 81 per sq. mi, 
Urban (1984): 55% Ethnic groups: Indians 25%, Mestizo 55%, 
Spanish 10%, African 10%. Languages: Spanish (official), 
Quechuan, Jivaroan, Religions: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 

Geography: Area: 104,506 sq. mi., the size of Colorado. Lo- 

“cation: in NW S. America, on Pacific coast, astride Equator. 
Neighbors: Colombia to N, Peru to E and S. Topography: Two 
ranges of Andes run N and S, splitting the country into 3 zones: 
hot, humid lowlands on the coast; temperate highlands between 
the ranges, and rainy, tropical lowlands to the E. Capital: Quito. 
Cities (1984 est.):; Guayaquil 1,278,900; Quito 890,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Leon 
Febres-Cordero; b. Mar. 9, 1931; in office: Aug. 10, 1984. Local 
divisions: 20 provinces. Defense: 8.2% of govt. budget (1983). 

Economy: Industries: Food processing, wood prods., tex- 
tiles. Chief crops: Bananas (largest exporter), coffee, rice, 
sugar, corn. Minerals: Oil, copper, iron, lead, coal, sulphur. 
Crude oll reserves (1980): 1.1 bin. bbls. Other resources: 
Rubber, bark. Arable land: 18%. Meat prod, (1980): beef: 
92,000 metric tons; pork: 63,000 metric tons; lamb: 10,000 met- 
ric tons. Fish catch (1982): 636,000 metric tons. Electricity 
prod, (1982): 3.3 bin. kwh. Labor force: 49% agric., 11% ind., 
17% services. 

Finance: Currency: Sucre (Mar. 1985; 67.1 = $1 US). - 
Gross domestic product (1983): $12.9 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1983): $1,428. Imports (1984): $1.7 bin.; partners: U.S. 
37%, EC 19%, Jap. 12%. Exports (1984): $2.5 bin.; partners: 
U.S. 48%, National budget (1983): $1.7 bin. International re- 
serves less gold (Mar. 1985): $550 min. Gold: 414,000 oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 31.2%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983) 69 min. passenger-km; 29 
min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 232,600 pas- 
senger cars, 23,200 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 862 
min. passenger-km; 39.4 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Guaya- 
quil, Manta, Esmeraldas, Puerto Bolivar. 

Communications: Television sets: 135,000 in use (1983). — 
Radios: 1.8 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1962): 
290,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 60 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1979): 62 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1981): 39.6. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 9.2. Nat- 
ural increase (1981): 3.0%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
p0p.1977): 204. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 64, Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1981): 79. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 90%. Attendance through 6th 
grade—76% urban, 33% rural. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies,OAS,OPEC. = 

Embassy: 2535 15th St. NW 20009; 234-7200, 


Spain conquered the region, which was the northem Inca em- 
pire, in 1633, Liberation forces defeated the Spanish May 24, 
1822, near Quito. Ecuador became part of the Great Colombia 
Republic but seceded, May 13, 1830. 

Ecuador had been ruled by civilian and military dictatorships 
since 1968. A peaceful transfer of power from the military junta 
to the democratic civilian government took place, 1979. 

Since 1972, the economy has revolved around its petroleum 
exports, which have declined since 1982 causing severe eco- 
nomic problems.. 

Ecuador and Peru have long disputed their Amazon Valley 
boundary. 

The Galapagos Islands, 600 mi. to the W, are the home of - 
hugh tortoises and other unusual animals. 
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Egypt - 
Arab Republic of Egypt 


People: Population (1984 est): 47,000,000. Pop. density: 
122 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 45.1%. Ethnic groups: Egyptian, 
Bedouin, Nubian. Languages: Arabic, English. Religions: 90% 
Sunni Moslem. 

Geography: Area: 386,650 sq. mi, the size of Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas combined. Location: NE comer of Africa. 
Neighbors: Libya on W, Sudan on §, Israel on E. Topography: 
Almost entirely desolate and barren, with hills and mountains in 


£ and along Nile. The Nile Valley, where most of the people live, 


stretches 550 miles. Capital: Cairo. Cities (1976 cen.): Cairo 
5,084,463; Alexandria 2,318,655; Giza 1,246,713; Subra-El 
Khema 393,700; El-Mahalla El-Kubra 292,853. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Hosni 
Mubarak; b. 1929; in office: Oct. 14, 1981. Head of Govern- 
ment: Kamal Hassan Alli; in office: June, 1984. Local divisions: 
26 governorates. Defense: 8.2% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, chemicals, petrochemicals, 
cement. Chief crops: Cotton (one of largest producers), rice, 
beans, fruits, grains, vegetables, sugar, corm. Minerals: Oil, 
phosphates, gypsum, iron, manganese, limestone. Crude oil 
reserves (1983): 6 bin. bbis. Arable Jand: 4%. Meat prod. 
{1983): beef: 278,000 metric tons; lamb: 48,000 metric tons. 
Fish catch (1983): 100,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 17.7 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1981 est.): 900,000 
metric tons. Labor force: 50% agric.; 26% services. 

Finance: Currency: Pound (Mar. 1985: .72 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $32 bin. Per capita income (1983): 
$686. Imports (1983): $10.2 bin.; partners: U.S. 19%, W. Ger. 
10%, It. 8%, France 8%. Exports (1983): $3.2 bin.; partners: it. 
22%, Isr. 14%. Tourists (1983): 1.5 min. visitors. international 
reserves less gold (Jan. 1985): $736 min. Gold: 2.43 min. oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 17.1%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 18.7 bin. passenger-km; 
2.3 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles; in use (1983): 597,000 pas- 
senger cars, 227,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 3.6 
bin. passenger-km, 56 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Alexan- 
Gria, Port Said, Suez. 

Communications: Television sets: 6 min. in use (1982). Ra- 
dios: 12 min. in use (1982). Telephones In use (1982): 
522,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 54 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 55.9 male; 58.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 36.9. Deaths: (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 10.3. Natural increase (1982): 2.6%. Hospital 
beds (1983): 85,350. Physicians (1983): 73,300. infant mortal- 
ity (per 1,000 live births 1983): 69. 

Education (1985): Literacy: 44%. Compulsory ages 6-12. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, islamic Conference Org. 

Embassy: 2310 Decatur Pl. NW 20008; 232-5400. 


Archeological records of ancient Egyptian civilization date 
back to 4000 BC. A unified kingdom arose around 3200 BC, and 
~extended its way south into Nubia and north as far as Syria. A 
high culture of rulers and priests was built-on an economic base 
of serfdom, fertile soil, and annual flooding of the Nile banks. 
Imperial decline facilitated conquest by Asian invaders (Hyk- 
sos, Assyrians). The last native dynasty fell in 341 BC to the 
Persians, who were in tum replaced by Greeks (Alexander and 
the Ptolemies), Romans, Byzantines, and Aratis, who introduced 
Islarn and the Arabic language. The ancient Egyptian language is 
preserved only in the liturgy of the Coptic Christians. 
Egypt was ruled as part of larger islamic empires for several 


centuries. The Mamluks, a military caste of Caucasian ofigin, © 


ruled Egypt from 1250 until defeat by the Ottoman Turks in 
1517. Under Turkish sultans the khedive as hereditary viceroy 
had wide authority. Britain intervened in 1882 and took control of 
administration, though nominal allegiance to the Ottoman Empire 
continued until 1914. 

The country was a British protectorate from 1914 to 1922. A 
1936 treaty strenathened Egyptian autonomy, but Britain re- 
tained bases in Egypt and a condominium over.the Sudan. Brit- 
ain fought German and Italian armies from Egypt, 1940-42, but 
ae did not declare war against Germany until 1945. In 1951 

Egypt abrogated the 1936 treaty. The Sudan became indepen- 
dent in 1956. 


The uprising of July 23, 1952, led by the Society of Free Offi- 
cers, named Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib commander in chief 
and forced King Farouk to abdicate. When the republic was pro- 
claimed June 18, 1953, Naguib became its first president and 
premier. Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser removed Naguib and be- 
came premier in 1954. In 1956, he was voted president. Nasser 
died in 1970 and was replaced by Vice Pres. Anwar Sadat. 

A series of decrees in July, 1967, nationalized about 90% of 

industry. Economic liberalization was begun, 1974, with more 
emphasis on private domestic and foreign investment. 
_ In July, 1956, the U. S. and UK withdrew support for loans to 
start the Aswan High Dam. Nasser obtained credits and techni- 
cians from the USSR to build the dam. The billion-dollar Aswan 
High Dam project, begun 1960, completed 1971, provided irriga- 
tion for more than a million acres of land and a potential of 10 
billion kwh of electricity per year. Artesian wells, drilled in the 
Western Desert, reclaimed 43,000 acres, 1960-66. 

When the state of Israel was proclaimed in 1948, Egypt joined 
other Arab nations invading israel and was defeated. 

After terrorist raids across its border, Israel invaded Egypt's 
Sinai Peninsula, Oct. 29, 1956. Egypt rejected a cease-fire de- 
mand by Britain and France; on Oct. 31 the 2 nations dropped 
bombs and on Nov. 5-6 landed forces. Egypt and Israel ac- 
cepted a UN cease-fire; fighting ended Nov. 7. 

A UN Emergency Force guarded the 117-mile long border 
between Egypt and Israel until May 19, 1967, when it was with- 
drawn at Nasser’s demand. Egyptian troops entered the Gaza 
Strip and the heights of Sharm e! Sheikh and 3 days later closed 
the Strait of Tiran to ail Israeli shipping. Full-scale war broke out 
June 5 and before it ended under a UN cease-fire June 10, is- 
rael had captured Gaza and the Sinai Peninsula, controlled the 
east bank of the Suez Canal and reopened the gulf. 

Sporadic fighting with Israel broke out late in 1968 and contin- 
ued almost daily, 1969-70. Military and economic aid was re- 
ceived from the USSR, Israel and Egypt agreed, Aug. 7, 1970, to 
a cease-fire and peace negotiations proposed by the U.S. Nego- 
tiations failed to achieve results, but the cease-fire continued into 
1973. 

In July 1972 Sadat ordered most of the 20,000 Soviet military 
advisers and personnel to leave Egypt. 

In a surprise attack Oct, 6, 1973, Egyptian forces crossed the 
Suez Canal into the Sinai. (At the same time, Syrian forces at- 
tacked Israelis on the Golan Heights.) Egypt was supplied by a 
USSR military airlift, the U.S. responded with an airlift to Israel. 
Israel counter-attacked, crossed the canal, surrounded Suez 
City. A UN cease-fire took effect Oct. 24. - 

A disengagement agreement was signed Jan. 18, 1974. Under 
it, Israeli forces withdrew from the canal’s W bank; limited num- 
bers of Egyptian forces occupied a strip along the E bank. A 
second accord was signed in 1975, with Israel yielding Sinai oil 
fields. Pres. Sadat’s surprise visit to Jerusalem, Nov. 1977, 
opened the prospect of peace with Israel, but worsened rela- 
tions with Libya (border clashes, July 1977), On Mar. 26, 1979, 
Egypt and Israel signed a formal peace treaty, ending 30 years 
of war, and establishing diplomatic relations. Israel returned con- 
trol of the Sinai to Egypt in April 1982. 

Tension between Muslim fundamentalists and Christians in 
1981 caused street riots and culminated in a nationwide security 
crackdown in September. Pres Sadat was assassinated on Oct. 
6. 

The Suez Canal, 103 mi. iong, links the Mediterranean and 
Red seas. It was built by a French corporation 1859-69, but Brit- 
ain obtained controlling interest in 1875. The last British troops 
were removed June 13, 1956. On July 26, Egypt nationalized 
the canal. French and British stockholders eventually received 
some compensation. 

Egypt had barred Israeli ships and cargoes destined for Israel 
since 1948, and closed the canal to all shipping after the 1967 
Arab-israeli War. The canal was reopened in 1975; Egypt 
agresd to allow passage to Israeli cargo in third party ships. A 
$1.3 billion expansion project will enable the pom to accomo- 
date larger tankers. 
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E) Salvador 
Republic of El Salvador 


People: Population (1984 est.): 5,100,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 46.2; 15-59: 48.4; 60+: 5.4. Pop. density: 661 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1978): 40.1%, Ethnic groups: Mestizos 89%, indians 
10%, Caucasians 1%. Languages: Spanish, Nahuatl (among 
some Indians). Religions: Roman Catholicism prevails, 

Geography: Area: 8,260 sq. mi., the size of Massachusetts. 
Location: In Central America. Neighbors: Guatemala on W, 
Honduras on N. Topography: A hot Pacific coastal plain in the 
south rises to a cooler plateau and valley region, densely popu- 
lated, The N is mountainous, inciuding many volcanoes. Capital: 
San Salvador. Cities (1982 est.): San Salvador 440,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres., Jose 
Napoleon Duarte; b. Nov. 23, 1926; in office: June 1, 1984. Lo- 
cal divisions: 14 departments. Defense: 23% of expenditures 
(1984). 

Economy: Industries: Food and beverages, textiles, petro- 
leur products. Chief crops: Coffee, cotton, corn, sugar. Other 
resources: Rubber, forests. Arable land: 67%. Meat prod. 
(1980): beef: 28,000 metric tons; pork: 16,000 metric tons. Elec- 
tricity prod. (1981): 1.5 bin. kwh. Labor force: 50% agric.; 
22% ind.; 27% services. 

Finance: Currency: Colon (Mar. 1985: 2.50 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1984): $4.3 bin. Per capita income (1984): 
$854. Imports (1982): $870 min.; partners: U.S. 35%, CACM 
22%. Exports (1983): $732 min.; partners: U.S. 35%, CACM 
23%, National budget (1984): $944 min. expenditures. Interna- 
tional reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $149 min. Gold: 
469,000 oz t. Consumer (change in 1984): 11.5%. 

’ Transport: Railway traffic (1981): 14 min. passenger-km; 31 
min, net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 77,300 passen- 
ger cars, 63,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: La Union, Aca- 


jutia. 
Communications: Television sets: 300,000 in use (1981). 


Radios: 1.5 min. in use (1981). Telephones in use (1982): — 


‘86,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 71 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 62.6 male; 66.3 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 31.4. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 6.7. Natural increase (1982): 2.4%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 161. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 27. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1985): 71. 

Education (1985); Literacy: 62% enh areas); 40% (rural 
areas). Years compulsory 6; attendance 82% 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS, CACM. 

Embassy: 2308 California St. NW 20008; 265-3480. 


El Salvador became independent of Spain in 1821, and of the 
Central American Federation in 1839, 

A fight with Honduras in 1969 over the presence of 300,000 
Salvadorean workers left 2,000 dead. Clashes were renewed 
1970 and 1974. 

A military coup overthrew the Romero government, 1979, but 
the ruling rnilitary-civilian junta failed to quell the civil war which 
has resulted in some 50,000 deaths. Some 10,000 leftists insur- 
gents, armed by Cuba and Nicaragua, contro! about 25% of the 
Country, mostly in the east. Extreme right-wing death squads 
organized to eliminate suspected leftists were blamed for over 
1,000 deaths in 1983. The Reagan administration has staunchly 
supported the government with military aid. 

Voters turned out in Jarge numbers in the May 1984 presiden- 
tial election. Christian Democrat Jose Napoleon Duarte, a mod- 
erate, was victorious with 54% of the vote. 

Leftist guerrillas continued their offensive in 1985 including 


| attacks on U.S. servicemen stationed in the country (See Chro-- 


nology). 


_ Equatorial Guinea 
Republic of Equatorial Cuan 


People: Population (1984 est.); 275,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 35,2; 15-59: 57.1; 60+: 7.7. Pop. density: 28 per sq. mi. 
Ethnic groups: Fangs 80%, several other groups. Languages: 
- Spanish (official), Fang, English. Religions: Roman Catholics 
Fé 83%, Protestants, others. 


a 


Geography: Area: 10,832 sq. mi., the size of Maryland. Loca- 
tion: Bioko Is. off W. Africa coast in Gulf of Guinea, and. Rio 
Muni, mainland enclave. Néighbors: Gabon on S, Carneroon on 
E, N. Topography: Bioko Is. consists of 2 volcanic mountains - 
and a connecting valiey. Rio Muni, with over 90% of the area, 
has 2 coastal plain and low hills beyond. Capital: Malabo. Cities 


- (1984 est.): Malabo 34,980. 


Government: Type: Unitary Republic. Head of state: Pres., 
Supreme Military Council Teodoro Obiang Nguema Mbasogo; b. 
June 5, 1942; in office: Oct. 10, 1979. Local divisions: 2 prov- 
inces. 

Economy: Chief crops: Cocoa, coffee; bananas, sweet pota- 
toes, Other resources: Timber. Per capita arable land: 0.9 
acres, Electricity prod. (1982): 26 min. kwh. Labor force: 76% 
agric. 

Finance: Currency: Ekuele (Nov. 1984: 344 = $1 US), 
Gross domestic product (1983 est.): $75 min. Per capita in- 
come (1983): $250. Imports (1982): $41 min.; partners (1981): 
Spain 54%, China 17%. Exports (1982): $16 min.; partners 
(1981): Sp. 40%, Neth. 28%, W. Ger. 23%. 

Transport: Chief ports: Malabo, Bata. 

Communications: Radios: 90,000 in use (1982). 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 44.4 male; 47.6 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 42. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 19. Natural increase (1978): 2.3% Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977): 704. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
2. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1975): 53.2. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 55%. About 65% attend primary 
school. 

Major international Organizations: UN, OAU. 

Embassy: 801 2d Ave. New York, NY 10017; (212) 


599-1523. 


Fernando Po (now Bioko) Island was discovered by Portugal 
in the late 15th century and ceded to Spain in 1778. Indepen- 
dence came Oct. 12, 1968. Riots occurred in 1969 over disputes 
between the island and the more backward Rio Muni province 
on the mainiand, Masie Nguema Biyogo, himself from the main- 
land, became president for life in 1972. 

Masie’s 11-year reign was one of the most brutal in Africa, 
resulting in a bankrupted nation. Most of the nation’s 7,000 Euro- 
peans emigrated. in 1976, 45,000 Nigerian workers were evacu- 
ated amid charges of a reign of terror. Masie was ousted in a 
military coup, Aug., 1979. 


Ethiopia 
~ Socialist Ethiopia 


People: Population (1984 est.): 31,998,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 43.1; 15-59: 52.5; 60+: 4.4. Pop. density: 88 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1984): 11%. Ethnic groups: Oromo 40%, Am- 
hara 25%, Tigre 12%, Somaii, Afar, Sidama. Languages: Am- 
haric, Tigre (Semitic languages); Galla (Hamitic), Arabic, others. 
Religions: Orthodox Christian 40%, Moslem 40%. 

Geography: Area: 472,400 sq. mi., four-fifths the size of 
Alaska. Location: In €. Africa. Neighbors: Sudan on W, Kenya _ 
on S. Somalia, Djibouti on E. Topography: A high central pla- 
teau, between 6,000 and 10,000 ft. high, rises to higher moun- 
tains near the Great Rift Valley, cutting in from the SW. The Blue 
Nile and other rivers cross the plateau, which descends to plains 
on both W and SE. Capitak Addis Ababa. Cities (1984 est): 
Addis Ababa 1,412,000. 

Government: Type: Provisional military govt. Head of state 
and head of gov’t.: Chmn. of Provisional Military Administrative 
Council Mengistu Haile Mariam; b. 1937; in office: Feb. 11, 1977. 
Local divisions: 14 administrative regions. Defense: 9.8% of 
GDP (1982), 

Economy: industries: Food processing, cement, textiles, 
Chief crops: Coffee (61% export earnings), grains. Minerals: 
Coal, platinum, gold, copper, Other re- 
sources: Hydro power potential. Arable land: 12%, Meat prod. 
(1980): beef: 214,000 metric tons; lamb: 132,000 metric tons. 
Fish catch (1978): 26,800 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 
679 min. kwh. Labor force: 80% agric. 4 

Finance: Currency: Birr (Mar. 1985: 2.07 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $7 bin. Per capita income (1980): 
$117. Imports (1983): $875 min.; partners: USSR 20%, U.S. — 
8%, Jap, 7%, W.Ger. 9%. Exports (1983): $403 min.; partners: 
U.S. 21%, Italy 7%, Saud. Ar. 9%. Natlonal budget (1980): 
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- $985 min. revenues; $1.8 bin. expenditures. International re- 
_ serves less gold (Mar, 1985): $50.6. min. Gold: 209,000 oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1982): 5.9%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 247 min. passenger-km; 
148 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1984): 41,300 pas- 
senger cars, 11,800 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 762 
min, passenger-km; 26.2 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Masewa, 
Aseb. 

Communications: Television sets: 45,000 in use (1982), 
Radios: 250,000 in use (1981). Telephones in use (1981): 
87,800. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 1 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 40 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1978): 48. Deaths (per 1,000 pop, 1978): 23, Natural 
increase (1978): 2.5%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
29. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 1. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1981): 155. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 15%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU. 

Embassy: 2134 Kalorama Rd. NW 20008; 234-2281. 


Ethiopian culture was influenced by Egypt and Greece. The 
ancient monarchy was invaded by Italy in 1880, but maintained 
its independence until another. Italian invasion in 1936. British 

_ forces freed the country in 1941. 

The last emperor, Haile Selassie |, established a parliament 

and judiciary system in 1931, but barred all political parties. 


A series of droughts since 1972 have killed hundreds of thou- ° 


sands. An army mutiny, strikes, and student demonstrations led 
to the dethronement.of Selassie in 1974. The ruling junta 
pledged to form a one-party socialist state, and instituted a suc- 
cessful. land reform; opposition was violently suppressed. The 
influence of the Coptic Church, embraced in 330 AD, was 
curbed, and the monarchy was abolished in 1975. 

The regime, torn by: bloody coups, faced uprisings by tribal 
and political groups in part aided by Sudan and Somalia. Ties 
with the U.S., once a major arms and aid source, deteriorated, 
while cooperation accords were signed with the USSR in 1977. 
in 1978, Soviet advisors and 20,000 Cuban troops helped defeat 
Somali rebels & Somalia forces. : 

A_ world-wide relief effort began in 1984, as an extended 
drought caused millions to face starvation and death. 


Fiji 
Dominion of Fiji 


People: Population (1984 est); 686,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 41.1; 15-59: 54.7; 60+-:.4.0. Pop. density: 97 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1983); 45%. Ethnic groups: indian 50%, Fijian (Melane- 
sian-Polynesian) 45%, Europeans 2%. Languages: English (offi- 
cial), Fijian, Hindustani. Religions: Christian 49%, Hindu 40%. 

Geography: Area: 7,056 sq. mi., the size of Massachusetts. 
Location: In western S. Pacific O. Neighbors: Nearest are Sol- 
omons on NW, Tonga on E. Topography: 322 islands (106 in- 
habited), many mountainous, with tropical forests and large fer- 
tile areas. Viti Levu, the largest island, has over half the total 
land area. Capital: Suva. Cities (1983 est.): Suva 65,000. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
state: Queen Elizabeth ll, represented by Gov. Gen. Penaia 
Ganilau; in office: 1984. Head of government: Prime Min. 
Kamisese Mara; b. May 13, 1920; in office: Oct. 10, 1970, Local 
divisions: 4 divisions. 

Economy: industries: Sugar refining, light industry, tourism. 
Chief crops: Sugar, bananas, ginger. Minerals: Gold. Other 
resources: Timber. Arable land: 12%. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 327 min. kwh. Labor force: 44% agric, 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Mar. 1985: 1.09 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $1.0 bin. Per capita income 
(1982): $1,852. Imports (1983): $500 min.; partners; Austral. 
39%, Jap. 16%, N.Z. 16%. Exports (1983): $280 min.; partners; 
UK 30%, Aust. 14%. Tourists (1982): 200,000; receipts $143 
min. National budget (1982): $258 min. revenues; $273 min. 
expenditures. International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): 
$119 min. Gold: 11,000 oz t Consumer prices (change in 
1983): 6.7%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 27,000 passenger 
cars, 19,700 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1983): 409 min. 
passenger-km; 3.2 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Suva, Lautoka. 


"polarization, 


Communications: Radios: 400,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
phones in use (1983): 46,252. Daily newspaper circ. (1983); 
106 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 68.5 male; 71.7 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982); 30.9. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 58. Natural increase (1982): 2.5%. Hospital beds 
(1981): 1,716. Physicians (1981): 318. Infant mortality (per — 
1,000 live births 1983): 29. ; 

- Education (1978): Literacy: 75%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 73%, 
teachers per 1,000 27. { 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 1140 19th St. NW 20036; 296-3928. ) 


A British colony since 1874, Fiji became an independent par- 
liamentary democracy Oct. 10, 1970. 

Cultural differences between the majority Indian community, 
descendants of contract laborers brought to the islands in the 
19th century, and the less modernized native Fijians, who by law 
own 83% of the land in communal villages, have led to political 


The discovery of copper on Viti Levu along with increased 
sugar production bode well for the economy. 


Finland 
Republic of Finland 


Ee 


People: Population (1984 est.): 4,873,000. Age distrib, (%): 
0-14; 20.2; 15-59: 63.4; 60+: 16.5. Pop. density: 41 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1982): 59.9%. Ethnic groups: Finns, Swedes. Lan- 
guages: Finnish 93.5%, Cote 6.5% (both officiel): Religions: 
Lutheran 97%. 

Geography: Area: 190,119 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Mon 
tana. Location: In northern Baltic region of Europe. Neighbors: 
Norway on N, Sweden-oh W, USSR on E. Topography: South . 
and central Finland are mostly flat areas with low hills and many — 
lakes. The N has mountainous areas, 3,000-4,000 ft Capital: — 
Helsinki. Cities (1984 est.). Helsinki 483,051; Tampere 167,028; 
Turku 163,526. 

Government: Type: Constitutional Republic. Head of state: — 
Pres. Mauno Koivisto; b. Nov. 25, 1923; in office: Jan. 27, 1982. 
Head of government: Prime Min. Kaleva Sorsa; b, 1930; in of- 
fice: Feb. 25, 1982. Local divisions: 12 laanit (provinces), De- 
fense: 1.8% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: industries: Machinery, metal, shipbuilding, textiles, 
clothing. Chief crops: Grains, potatoes, dairy prods. Minerals: — 
Capper, iron, zinc, Other resources: Forests (40% of exports). 
Arable land: 7%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 115,000 metric tons; 
pork: 176,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 145,000 metric 
tons. Electricity prod, (1982): 39.3 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 
(1982): 2.4 min. metric tons, Labor force: 11% agric.; 46% ind. 
& comm; 24% services. 

Finance: Currency: Markkaa (Mar. 1985: 6.42 = $1 Us). ‘ 
Gross domestic product (1983): $46.3 bin. Per capita In- — 
come (1980): $10,477. Imports (1984): $12.4 bin.; partners: — 
USSR 25%, Swed. 12%, W. Ger. 13%, UK 7%. Exports 
(1984): $13.4 bin.; partners: USSR 27%, Swed. 12%, UK 11%, — 
W. Ger, 9%, Tourists (1982): $579 min. receipts. National bud- — 
get (1980): $11.67 bin. revenues; $12.03 bin. expenditures, In- — 
ternational reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $3.1 bin. Gold 1.5 
min, oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 7.1%. j 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 3.3 bin. “km; 8.0 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982); 1.3 min. passen- 
ger cars, 161,700 comm. vehicles; Civil aviation (1982): 2.5 bin. 
passenger-km; 66.8 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Helsinki, » 
Turku, 

Communications: Television sets: 2.2 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 2.5 min. licensed (1983). Telephones In use (1983): — 
2.5 min, Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 506 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 69.5 male; 77.8 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 13.7. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 9.0. Hospital beds (1981): 74,381. Physicians 
(1981): 9,538. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982): 6.0. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory 9; atten- 
dance 99%. 

. Major International Organizations: UN and its ee | 
agencies, EC, OECD. 

Embassy: 3216 New Mexico Ave. NW 20016; hal 
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The early Finns probably migrated from the Ural area at about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Swedish settlers brought the 
country into Sweden, 1154 to 1809, when Finland became an 
autonomous grand duchy of the Russian Empire. Russian exac- 
tions created a strong national spirit; on Deo. 6, 1917, Finland 
declared its independence and in 1919 became a republic. On 
Nov, 30, 1939, the Soviet Union invaded, and the Finns were 
forced to cede 16,173 sq. mi., including the Karellan Isthmus, 
Vilpuri, and an area on Lake Ladoga. After World War II, in which 
Finland tried to recover its lost territory, further cessions were 
exacted. In 1948, Finland signed a treaty of mutual assistance 
with the USSR. In 1956 Russia returned Porkkala, which had 
been ceded as a military base. 

Finland is an integral member of the Nordic group of five 
countries and maintains good relations with the Soviet Union. 
The governing coalition usually includes the Communist Party. 

Aland, constituting an autonomous department, is a group of 
small islands, 572 sq. mi., in the Gulf of Bothnia, 25 mi. from 
Sweden, 15 mi. from Finland, Mariehamn is the principal port. 


France 
French Republic 


Peopie: Population (1984 est): 54,872,000. Age distrib, 
(%):.0-14: 22.0; 15-59; 60; 60+: 17.6. Pop. density: 259.6 per 
$q. mi, Urban (1975): 73.0%. Ethnic groups: A mixture of vari- 
ous European and Mediterranean groups. Languages: French; 
minorities speak Breton, Alsatian German, Flemish, Italian, 
Basque, Catalan. Religions: Mostly Roman Catholic. 

Geography: Area: 210,040. sq. mi., four-fifths the size of 
Texas. Location: In western Europe, between Atlantic O. and 
Mediterranean Sea. Neighbors: Spain on §, italy, Switzerland, 
W. Germany on E, Luxembourg, Belgium on N. Topography: A 
wide plain covers more than half of the country, in N and W, 
drained to W by Seine, Loire, Garonne rivers. The Massif Central 
is a mountainous plateau in center. in E are Alps (Mt. Blanc is 
tallest in W. Europe, 15,771 ft), the lower Jura range, and the 
forested Vosges. The Rhone flows from Lake Geneva to Medi- 
terranean. Pyrenees are in SW, on border with Spain. Capital: 
Paris. Cities (1975 cen,): Paris 2,296,945; Marseille 912,190; 
Lyon 457,410; Toulouse 371,835; Nice 344,040; Nantes 
255,700; Strasbourg 253,355; Bordeaux 223,845. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Francois 

Mitterrand; b. Oct. 26, 1916; in office; May 21, 1981. Head of 
government: Prime Min. Laurent Fabius; b. Aug. 20, 1946; in 
Office: July 17, 1984. Local divisions: 95 departments, De- 
fense: 18% of govt. budget. (1984), 
_ Economy: industries: Steel, chemicals, autos, textiles, wine, 
perfume, aircraft, ships, electronic equipment. Chief crops: 
Grains, com, rice, fruits, vegetables. France is largest food pro- 
ducer, exporter, in W. Eur. Minerals: Bauxita, iron, coal. Crude 
oll reserves (1980): 50 min. bbls, Other resources: Forests, 
Arable land: 32%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 2 min. metric tons; 
pork: 1,86 min. metric tons; lamb: 171,000 metric tons. Fish 
catch (1982): 640,000 metric tons, Electricity prod. (1983): 
277.1 bin, kwh, Crude steel prod. (1962): 18.4 min. metric tons, 
Labor force: 9% agric.; 45% ind. & comm.; 46% services. 

Finance; Currency: Franc (June 1985; 9.26 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983), $920 bin. Per capita income 
(1983); $7,179. Imports (1984); $103.7 bin.; partners: W. Ger. 
17%, It. 10%, Belg. 8%, U.S. 8%, Exports. (1984): $97.5 bin.; 
partners: W. Ger. 14%, It. 11%, Belg, 8%, UK 7%. Tourists 
(1982) receipts: $6.9 bin. National budget (1980): $113.5 bin. 
revenues; $113.6 bin. expenditures, International reserves 
less gold (Feb. 1985): $21.3 bin, Gold: 81.85 min. oz t. Con- 
sumer prices (change in 1984): 7.3%, 
| Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 56,8 bin, passenger-km; 
61.1 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 20.6 min, 
Passenger cars, 3.2 min. comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 3 min. 
passenger cars; 466,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 
37.8 bin. passenger-km; 2.2 bin net ton-km. Chief ports: Mar- 
sellle, LeHavre, Nantes, Bordeaux, Rouen. 

Communications: Television sets: 19 min. in use (1983), 
Radios: 20 min. in use (1983). Telephones In use (1982): 18 


min. Dally newspaper circ. Ey ai 209 per 1,000 pop. 
Health: Life expectancy at 


birth (1982); 70.2 rae: 78.5 te- 
(per 1,000 pop. 1982): 12.8, Deaths (per 1,000 


‘male. Births 
Pop. 18 pee 7A. Nahe Increase ad 5%, Hospital beds 


(1982): 446,901. Physicians (1981): 104,073. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1983): 8.9. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory 10; 
17.7% of nati. budget. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OECD, EC, NATO. 

Embassy: 2535 Belmont Ad. NW 20008; 328-2600, 


Celtic Gaul was conquered by Julius Caesar 58-51 BC; Ro- 
mans ruled for 500 years. Under Charlemagne, Frankish rule 
extended over much of Europe. After his death France emerged 
as one of the successor kingdoms, 

The monarchy was overthrown by the French Revolution 
(1789-93) and succeeded by the First Republic; followed by the 
First Empire under Napoleon (1804-15), a monarchy (1814-48), 
the Second Republic (1848-52), the Second Empire (1852-70), 
the Third Republic (1871-1946), the Fourth Republic (1946-58), 
and the Fifth Republic (1958 to present). 

France suffered severe losses in manpower and wealth in the 
first World War, 1914-18, when it was invaded by Germany. By 
the Treaty of Versailles, France exacted return of Alsace and 
Lorraine, French provinces seized by Germany in 1871. Ger- 
many invaded France again in May, 1940, and signed an armi- 
stice with a government based in Vichy. After France was liber- 
ated by the Allies Sept. 1944, Gen. Charles de Gaulle became 
head of the provisional government, serving until 1946. 

De Gaulle again became premier in 1958, during a crisis over 
Algeria, and obtained voter approval for a new constitution, ush- 
ering in the Fifth Republic. Using strong executive powers, he 
promoted French economic and technological advances in the 
context of the European Economic Community, and guarded 
French foreign policy independence. 

France had withdrawn from Indochina in 1954, and from Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia in 1956. Most of its remaining African territo- 
rles were freed 1958-62, but France retained strong economic 
and political ties. 

France tested atomic bombs in the Sahara beginning in 1960, 
Land-based and submarine launched strategic missiles were 
also developed. In 1966, France withdrew ail its troops from the 
integrated military command of NATO, though 60,000 rernained 
stationed in Gerrnany. France continued to attend political meet- 
ings of NATO, 

In May 1968 rebellious students in Paris and other centers 
rloted, battled police, and were joined by workers who launched 
nationwide strikes. The government awarded pay increases to 
the strikers May 26. in elections to the Assembly in June, de 
Gaulle's backers won a landslide victory. Nevertheless, he re- 
signed from office in April, 1969, after josing a nationwide refer- 
endum on constitutional reform. De Gaulle’s policies were 
largely continued after his death in 1970, 

On May 10, 1981, France elected Frangols Mitterrand, a So- 
cialist candidate, president in a stunning victory over Valéry Gis- 
card d'Estaing. In September, the government nationalized 5 
major industries and most private banks. 

France committed troops and military aid to the government of 
Chad, June 1983. On Oct. 23, 58 members of the French 
peacekeeping force in Lebanon were killed in a suicide terrorist | 

attack, 

The island of Corsica, in the Mediterranean W of Italy and N. 
of Sardinia, is an official region of France comprising 2 depart- 
ments. Area: 3,369 sq, mi,; pop, (1975 omnis 289,842. The capi- 
tal is Ajaccio, birthplace of ‘Napoleon. 


Overseas Departments 


French Guiana is on the NE coast of South America with 
Suriname on the W and Brazil on the E and S. Its area is 32,262 
8q. Mi; pop. (1982 cen,):-73,022, Guiana sends one senator and 
one deputy to the French Parliament. Guiana is administered by 
@ prefect and has a Council General of 16 elected members; 
capital is Cayenne. 

The famous penal colony, Devil's Island, was phased out be- 
tween 1938 and 1951. 

Iramense forests of rich timber cover 90% of the land. Placer 
gold mining is the most important industry. Exports are shrimp, 
timber, and machinery. 

Guadeloupe, in the West Indies’ Leeward Islands, consists of 
2 large islands, Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by 
the Salt River, plus Marie Galante and the Saintes group to the 
S$ and, to the N, Desirade, St, Barthelemy, and over half of St, 
Martin (the Netherlands portion is St. Maarten), A French pos- 
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session since 1635, the department is represented In the French - 


' Parliament by 2 senators and 3 deputies; administration consists 
of a prefect (governor) and an elected General Council. 

Area of the islands is 687 sq. mi; pop. (1982 est.) 314,800, 
mainly descendants of slaves; capital is Terre on 
Terre Is. The land is fertile; sugar, rum, and bananas are ex- 
ported; tourism is an important industry. 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the West Indies, 
has been a possession since 1635, and a department since 
March, 1946. It is represented in the French Parliament by 2 
senators and $ deputies. The island was the birthplace of Napo- 
leon’s Empress Josephine. 

Tt has an area of 425 sq. mi.; pop. (1982 cen.) 328,566, mostly 
descendants of slaves. The capital is Fort-de-France. It is a pop- 
ular tourist stop. The chief exports are rum, bananas, and petro- 
Jeu products. 

Mayotte, formerly part of Comoros, voted in 1976 to become 
an overseas department of France. An island NW of Madagas- 
car, area is 144 sq. mi., pop. (1982 est.) 53,000. 

Reunion is a volcanic island in the Indian O. about 420 mi. E 
of Madagascar, and has belonged to France since 1665. Area, 
969 sq. mi.; pop. (1982 cen.) 515,814, 30% of French extraction. 
Capital: Saint-Denis. The chief export is sugar. It elects 3 depu- 
ties, 2 senators to the French Parliament. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, formerly an Overseas Territory, 
made the transition to department status in 1976. It consists of 2 
groups of rocky islands near the SW coast of Newfoundland, 
inhabited by fishermen. The exports are chiefly fish products. 

_ The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 sq. mi.; Miquelon, 83 sq. 
mi. Total pop. (1982 cen.), 6,041. The capital is St. Pierre. A 
deputy and a senator are elected to the French Parliament. 


Overseas Territories 


French Polynesia Overseas Territory, comprises 130 islands 
widely scattered among 5 archipelagos in the South Pacific; ad- 
ministered by a governor. Territorial Assembly and a Council 
with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of the Society Isiands 
(which include the Windward and Leeward islands). A deputy 
and a senator are elected to the French Parliament. 

Other groups are the Marquesas Islands, the Tuamotu Ar- 
chipelago, including the Gambier Islands, and the Austral Is- 
lands. 


Total area of the islands administered from Tahiti ts 1,544 sq. 
mi.; pop. (1983 est), 148,000, more than half on Tahiti. Tahiti is 
picturesque and mountainous with a productive coastline bearing 
coconut, banana and orange trees, sugar cane and vanilla. 

Tahiti was visited by Capt. James Cook in 1769 and by Capt. 
Bligh in the Bounty, 1788-89. Its beauty impressed Herman Mel- 
ville, Paul Gauguin, and Charlies Darwin. 

French Southern and Antarctic Lands Overseas Territory, 


comprises Adelie Land, on Antarctica, and 4 island groups in ~ 


the Indian O. Adelie, discovered 1840, has a research station, a 
coastline of 185 mi. and tapers 1,240 mi. inland to the South 
Pole. The U.S. does not recognize national claims in Antarctica. 
There are 2 huge glaciers, Ninnis, 22 mi. wide, 99 mi. long, and 
Mentz, 11 mi. wide, 140 mi. long. The Indian O. groups are: 

Kerguelen Archipelago, discovered 1772, one large and 300 
small islands. The chief is 87 mi. long, 74 mi. wide, and has Mt. 
Ross, 6,429 ft. tall. Principal research station is Port-aux- 
Francais. Seals often weigh 2 tons; there are biue whales, coal, 
peat, semi-precious stones. Crozet Archipelago, discovered 
1772, covers 195 sq. mi. Eastern Island rises to 6,560 ft. Saint 
Paul, in southem Indian O., has warm springs with earth at 
places heating to 120° to 390° F. Amsterdam is nearby; both 
produce cod and rock lobster. 

New Caledonia and its dependencies, an overseas territory, 
are a group of islands in the Pacific O. about 1,115 mi. E of Aus- 
tralia-and approx. the same distance NW of New Zealand. De- 
pendencies are the Loyalty oenin the isle of Pines, Huon 
Islands and the Chesterfield Is! 

New Caledonia, the largest, has 8530 94, mi. Total area of 

the territory is 8,548 sq. mi; population (1981 est.) 142,500. The 
group was acquired by France in 1853. 
"The territory is administered by a governor and government 
council. There is a popularly elected Territorial Assembly. A dep- 
uty and a senator are elected to the French Parliament. Capital: 
Noumea. : 


Mining is the chief industry. New Caledonia is one of the 
world’s largest nickel producers. Other minerals found are 


| 


Agricultural products include coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cas- 
sava), com, tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

A referendum on New Caledonian independence is scheduled 
for 1987. 

Wallis and Futuna Islands, 2 archipelagos raised to status of 
overseas territory July 29, 1961, are in the SW Pacific S of the 
Equator between Fiji and Samoa. The islands have a total area 
of 106 sq. mi. and population (1982 cen.) of 11,943. Alofi, at- 
tached to Futuna, is uninhabited. Capital: Mata-Utu. Chief prod- 
ucts are copra, yams, taro roots, bananas. A senator and a dep- 
uty are elected to the French Parliament. 


Gabon 
Gabonese Republic 


People: Population (1984 est): 958,000. Pop. density: 12.6 
per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 35%. Ethnic groups: Fangs 25%, 
Bapounon 10%, others. Languages: French (official), Bantudia- 
lects. Religions: Tribal beliefs, Christian minority. 

Geography: Area: 102,317 sq. mi., the size of Colorado. Lo- 
cation: On Atlantic coast of central Africa. Neighbors: Equato- 


Heavily forested, the country 
teaus in N, E, and S, mountairis in N, SE, and center. The Ogo- 
oue R. system covers most of Gabon. Capital: Libreville. Cities 
(1983 est.): Libreville 180,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Omar 
Bongo; b. Dec. 30, 1935; in office: Dec. 2, 1967. Head of gov- 
ernment: Prime Min. Leon Mebiame, b. Sept. 1, 1934; in office: 
Apr. 16, 1975. Local divisions: 9 provinces, 37 prefectures. De- 
fense: 2.7% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Oil products. Chief crops: Cocoa, cof- 
fee, rice, peanuts, palm products, cassava, bananas. Minerals: 
Manganese, uranium, oil, iron, gas. Crude oil reserves (1980): 
500 min. bbls. Other resources: Timber. Arable land: 1%. 
Electricity prod. (1983): 734 min. kwh. Labor force: 65% 
agric.; 30% ind. & comm.; 25% services. 

Finance: Currency: CFA frane (Mar. 1985: 471 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981) $3.7 bin. Per capita Income 
(1981): $2,974. Imports (1983): $853 min.; partners: Fr. 51%, 
U.S. 14%. Exports (1983): $1.9 bin.; partners: Fr. 26%, U.S. 
25%. Tourists receipts (1980): $13 min. National budget 
(1982): $545 min. International reserves less gold (Oct. 
1984): $265 min. Gold: 13,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change 
in 1983): 10.7%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 16,000 passenger 
cars, 10,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 430 min. 


Communications: 

Radios: 98,000 licensed (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
11,113. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1961): 25 male; 45 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 34. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 
22. Natural increase (1978): 1.2%. Hospital beds 
100,000 pop. 1977): 736. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
32. Infant mortality (per 1 Pesala Re 117. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 65: foe ast age 16; 


jajor 
agencies, OAU, OPEC. 
Embassy: 2034 20th St NW 20009; 797-1000. 


France established contro! over the region in the second half 
of the 19th century. Gabon became independent Aug. 17, 1960, 
It is one of the most prosperous black African countries, thanks 
to abundant natural resources, foreign private investment, and 
government development programs. . 


The Gambia 
Republic of The Gambia 


People: Population (1983 cen.): 695,886. Age distrib. (%): 


0-14: 45.9; 15-59: 54.4; 60+: 3.8. Pop. density: 206 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1983): 21%. Ethnic Mandinka 37.7%, Fula 
16.2%, Wolof 14%, others. (oficial, Man- 


Languages: English 
dinka, Wolof. Religions: Moslems 85%, Chatatian 14% 


{per - 
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Geography: Area: 4,361 sq. mi., smaller than Connecticut. 
Location: On Atlantic coast near western tip of Africa. Neigh- 
bors: Surrounded on 3 sides by Senegal. Topography: A nar- 
tow strip of land on each side of the lower Gambia. Capital: 
Banjul. Cities een 3 Banjul 44,536. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Dawda 
Kairaba Jawara; b. May 16, 1924; in office: Apr. 24, 1970 (prime 
min. from June 12, 1962). Local divisions: 5 divisions and Ban- 


Economy: Industries: Tourism. Chief crops: Peanuts (main 
export), rice. Arable land: 28%. Fish catch (1982): 35,000 met- 
fic tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 40 min. kwh. Labor force: 
75% agric.; 18% ind. & comm. 

Finance: Currency: Dalasi (Mar. 1985: 2.78 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $198 min. Per capita in- 
come (1981): $330. imports (1983): $53 min.; partners: UK 
21%, China 11%. Exports (1983): $40 min.; partners: EEC 
40%. Tourists (1983): 24,800. National budget (1980): $35.1 
min. revenues; $33.3 min. expenditures, International reserves 
less gold (Mar. 1985); $1.4 min. Consumer prices (change in 
1984): 22.1%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 6,500 passenger 
Cars, 1,500 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Banjul. 

Communications: Radios: 100,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
Leet (7980): 3,500. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982); 32 male; 34 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 47.5. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1980): 21.7. Natural increase (1980): 2.5%. Hospital beds 
(1980): 635, Physicians (1980): 65. Infant mortality (per 
100,000 live births 1979): 217. 

- Education (1982): Literacy: 12%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 
14.2%. ‘ 


Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
i AU. 


agencies, . 
Embassy: 1785 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20036; 265-3252. 


The tribes of Gambia were at one time associated with the 
West African empires of Ghana, Mali, and Songhay. The area 
became Britain's first African possession in 1588. 

Independence came Feb. 18, 1965; republic status within the 
Commonwealth was achieved in 1970. Gambia is one of the only 
functioning democracies in Africa. The country suffered from se- 

_ vere famine in 1977-78. 

An unsuccessful coup was launched July 30, 1981, while 
Pres. Jawara was in the UK for the royal wedding. Gambia has a 
treaty with Senegal to form a confederation of the 2 countries 
under the name of Senegambia. However, each country will re- 
tain its sovereignty. 


‘e Germany 


Now comprises 2 nations: Federal Republic of Germany 
(West Germany), German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many). 

Germany, prior to World War ll, was a central alge nation 
composed of numerous states which had a common language 
and traditions and which had been united in one country since 
1871; since World War Il it has been split in 2 parts. 

History and government. Germanic tribes were defeated by 
Julius Caesar, 55 and 53°BC, but Roman expansion N of the 
Rhine was stopped in 9 AD. Charlemagne, ruler of the Franks, 
consolidated Saxon, Bavarian, Rhenish, Frankish, and other 
after him the eastern part became the German Empire. 
* The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648, split Germany into small prin- 

Cipalities and kingdoms. After Napoleon, Austria contended with 

Prussia for dominance, but lost the Seven Weeks’ War to Prus- 

Sia, 1866. Otto von Bismarck, Prussian chancellor, formed the 

North German Confederation, 1867. 

in 1870 Bismarck maneuvered Napoleon Ill into declaring war. 
After the quick defeat of France, Bismarck formed the German 
Empire and on Jan. 18, 1871, in Versailles, prociaimed King Wit- 
helm | of Prussia German emperor (Deutscher kaiser). 

The German Empire reached its peak before World War | in 
1914, with 208,780 sq. mi., plus a colonial empire. After that war 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France; West Prussia and 
Posen (Poznan) province to Poland; part of Schleswig to Den- 
mark; lost all of its colonies and the ports of Meme! and Danzig. 

Republic of Germany, 1919-1933, adopted the Weimar con- 
ow cto cerenert ng teal Reem ade lit 


: 


Third Reich, 1933-1945, Adolf Hitler led the National Socialist 
German Workers’ (Nazi) party after World War |. In 1923 he at- 
tempted to unseat the Bavarian government and was impris- 
oned. Pres. von Hindenburg named Hitler chancellor Jan. 30, 
1933; on Aug. 3, 1934, the day after Hindenburg’s death, the 
cabinet joined the offices of president ‘and chancelior and made — 
Hitler fuehrer (leader). Hitler abolished freedom of speech and 
assembly, and began a long series of persecutions climaxed by 
the murder of millions of Jews and opponents. ~ 

Hitler repudiated the Versailles treaty and reparations agree- 
ments. He remilitarized the Rhineland 1936 and annexed Austria 
(Anschluss, 1938), At Munich he made an agreement with 
Neville Chamberlain, British prime minister, which permitted Hit- 


- ler to annex part of Czechoslovakia. He signed a non-aggression 


treaty with the USSR, 1939. He declared war on Poland Sept. 1, 
1939, precipitating World War II. 

With total defeat near, Hitler committed suicide in Berlin Apr. 
1945. The victorious Allies voided all acts and annexations of 
Hitler's Reich. 

Postwar changes. The zones of occupation administered by » 
the Allied Powers and later relinquished gave the USSR Saxony, 
Saxony-Anhalt, Thuringia, and Mecklenburg, and the former 
Prussian provinces of Saxony and Brandenburg. 

The territory E of the Oder-Neisse line within 1937 boundaries 
comprising the provinces of Silesia, Pomerania, and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 41,220 sq. mi., was taken by 
Poland. Northem East Prussia was taken by the USSR. 

The Westem Allies ended the state of war with Germany in 
1951. The USSR did so in 1955. 

There was also created the area of Greater Serlin, within but 
not part of the Soviet zone, administered by the 4 occupying 
powers under the Allied Command, In 1948 the USSR withdrew, 
established Its single. command in East Berlin, and cut off 
supplies. The Allies utilized a gigantic airlift to bring food to West 
Berlin, 1948-1949. In Aug. 1961 the East Germans built a wall 
dividing Berlin, after over 3 million E. Germans had emigrated. 


East Germany 
German Democratic Republic 


People: Population (1984 est): 16,718,000. Age distrib. 


" (%); 0-14: 20.6; 15-59: 58.7; 60+: 20.7. Pop. density: 399 per 


$q. mi. Urban (1983): 76.4%. Ethnic groups: German 99%. 
Languages: German. Religions: traditionally 80% Protestant. 

Geography: Area: 41,825 sq. mi., the size of Virginia. Loca- 
tion: In E. Central Europe. Neighbors: W. Germany on W, 
Czechoslovakia on S, Poland on E. Topography: E. Germany 
lies mostly on the North German plains, with lakes in N, Harz 
Mins., Elbe Valley, and sandy soil of Bradenburg in center, and 
highlands in S. Capital: East Berlin. Cities (1982 est):.East Ber- 
lin 1,166,641; Leipzig 558,414; Dresden 521,011. 

Government: Type: Communist. Head of state: Chmn. Erich 
Honecker; b. Aug. 25, 1912; in office: Oct. 29, 1976. Head of 
government: Prime Min. Willi Stoph; b. July 9, 1914; in office: 
Oct. 29, 1976. Head of Communist Party: Sec.-Gen: Erich Ho- 
necker; in office: May 3, 1971. Local divisions: 14 districts. De- 
fense: 8% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: industries: Steel, chemicals, electrical prods., tex- 


. tiles, machinery. Chief crops: Grains, potatoes, sugarbeets. 


Minerals: Potash, lignite, uranium, coal. Arable fand: 47%. 
Meat prod. (1983): beef: 370,000 metric tons; pork: 1.2 min. 
metric tons; lamb: 17,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 
269,867 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1983); 104 bin. kwh. 
Crude steel prod. (1982): 7.1 min metric tons. Labor force: 
10% agric.; 42.5% ind. & construction. 

Finance: Currency: Mark (Nov. 1984: 3.06 = $1 US). Pro- 
duced national Income (1982): $152 bin. Per capita income 
(1984): $8,000, imports: (1983): $22.4 bin.; partners: USSR, E. - 
Europe. Exports (1983): $24 bin.; partners: USSR, E. Europe. 
Tourists (1977): 1,100,000. National budget (1984): $78 bin. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 22.6 bin. passenger-krn; 
54.8 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 2.9 min. 

cars, 228,368 comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 
183,000 passenger cars; 39,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation 
(1980): 2 bin. passenger-km; 67 min. freight ton-km. Chief 
ports: Rostack, Wismar, Stralsund. ‘ 
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Communications: Television sets: 5.8 min. licensed (1982). 
Radios: 6.4 min. licensed (1982). Telephones In use (1982): 
3.2 min. Dally newspaper circ. (1982); 515 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984); 68,8 male; 74.7 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop, 1983); 14.4. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop, 1983): 13.7. Natural Increase (1983); 0.0%, Hospital 
beds (1980): 171,695. Physicians (1982): 35,377. Infant mor- 
tality (per 1,000 live births 1986): 13.1. 

Education (1985); Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 
through 10th grade, 

Major International Organizations: UN and affiliated organi- 
zations, Warsaw Pact. 

Embassy: 1717 Massachusetts Ave, NW 20036; 232-3134. 


The German Democratic Republic was proclaimed in the So- 
viet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949. It was proclaimed fully sover- 
eign in 1954, but 400,000 Soviet troops remain on grounds of 
security and the 4-power Potsdam agreement. 

Coincident with the entrance of W. Germany into the Euro- 
pean Defense community in 1952, the East German government 
decreed a prohibited zone 3 miles deep along its 600-mile bor- 
der with W, Germany and cut Berlin's telephone system in two, 
Berlin was further divided by erection of a fortified wall in 1961, 
but the exodus of refugees to the West, continued, though on a 
smaller scale. 

&. Germany suffered severe economic problems until the mid- 
1960s. A “new economic system” was introduced, easing the 
former central planning controls and allowing factories to make 
profits provided they were reinvested in operations or redistrib- 
uted to workers as bonuses. By the early 1970s, the economy 
was highly industrialized, In May 1972 the few remaining private 
firms were ordered sold to the government. The nation was 
credited with the highest standard of living among communist 
countries, But growth slowed in the late 19708, due to shortages 
of natural resources and labor, and a huge debt to lenders in the 
West. 


West Germany 
Federal Republic of Germany 


People: Population (1984 est.): 61,387,000, Age distrib, 
(%): 0-14; 16.8; 15-59; 61,5; 60+; 21.7. Pop. density: 638 per 
sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Primarily German, Languages: German. 
Religions: Protestant 44%, Roman Catholic 45%. 

Geography: Area: 95,975 sq, mi. (incl, W. Berlin), the size of 
Wyoming. Location: In central Europe. Neighbors: Denmark on 
N, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France on W, Switzer- 
land, Austria on S, Czechoslovakia, E. Germany on E. Topogra- 
phy: West Germany Is flat in N, hilly in center and W, and moun- 
talnous in Bavaria, Chief rivers are Elbe, Weser, Ems, Rhine, and 
Main, all flowing toward North Sea, and Danube, flowing toward 
Black Sea. Capital: Bonn. Citles (1984 est); Berlin 1.8 min,; 
Hamburg 1.6 min,; Munich 1.2 min,; Cologne 940,000; Essen 
636,000; Frankfurt 614,000; Dortmund 596,000; Dusseldorf! 
579,000; Stuttgart 571,000, . 

Government: Type: Federal republic. Head of state: Pros, 
Richard von Weizsacker; b. Apr, 15, 1920; In office: May 23, 
1984. Head of government: Chan, Helmut Kohl; b. Apr. 3, 
1930; in office: Oct. 1, 1982. Local divisions: West Berlin and 
10 laender (states) with substantial powers: Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hamburg, Lower Saxony, Bremen, Ndérth Rhine-Westphalia, 
Hessen, Ahineland-Palatinate, Baden-Wurttemberg, Bavaria, 
Saarland, Defense: 5% of GNP (1985). 

Economy: Industries: Steel, ships, autos, machinery, coal, 
cement, chemicals. Chief crops: Grains, potatoes, sugar beets. 
Minerals; Coal, morcury, potash, lignite, iron, 2ino, lead, copper, 
salt, oll. Crude oll reserves (1980): 480 min, bbis, Arable land: 
90%, Meat prod. (1983): beef: 1.4 min, metric tons; pork: 3.2 
min. metric tons; lamb: 27,000 metric tons, Fish catch (1982); 
313,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 371 bin. kwh. 
Crude steel prod, (1982): 36.3 min, metric tons. Labor force: 
~ 6% agric.; 42% ind. & comm.; 42% service, 

Finance: Currency: Mark (Mar. 1985; 3,09 = $1 US), Gross 
domestic product (1984); $583 bin. Per capita income 
(1985): $9,450. Imports (1984): $153.0 bin.; partners: Neth. 
12%, Fr. 11%, It. 8%, Bolg. 7%. Exports (1984): $171.7 bin,; 
partners: Fr. 14%, Nath. 8%, Bolg. 7%, It. 8%, Tourists (1982): 
receipts $5.6 bin. National budget (1985): $81.3 bin. Interna- 


tional reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $37.1 bin, Gold: 95,18 
min, oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 2.4%, 

Transport: Rallway traffic (1983): 39 bin, passenger-km; 55 
bin, net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 24 min, passen- 
ger cars, 1.5 min. comm, vehicles; manuf. (1982); 3.7 min, pas 
senger cars; 286,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1983): 
22.8 bin. passenger-km; 4.2 bin. freight ton-km. Chief ports: 
Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck. 

Communications: Television sets: 21.8 min. in use (1983), 
4.2 min. manuf, (1978). Radios: 24,3 min. in use (1983), 4.6 min. 
manuf. (1978). Telephones in use (1983); 30.1 min. Dally 
newspaper circ. (1983): 141 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 67.2 male; 73.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 9.7. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1983); 11.7. Natural increase (1983); —.2%. Hospital beds 
(1983): 707,000. Physicians (1983); 146,000. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1985): 13,5. 

Education (1985): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 10; 
attendance 100%, 

Major International Organizations: UN and Its specialized 
agencies, EC, OECD, NATO. 

Embassy: 4645 Reservoir Rd. NW 20007; 298-4000. 


The Federal Republic of Germany was prociairned May 23, 
1949, In Bonn, after a constitution had been drawn up by a con 
gultative assembly formed by representatives of the 11 laender 
(states) in the French, British, and American zones. Later reor 
ganized into 9 units, the laender numbered 10 with the addition 
of the Saar, 1957, Berlin also was granted land (state) status, 
but the 1946 occupation agreements placed restrictions on It, 

The occupying powers, the U.S., Britain, and France, restored 
the civil status, Sept. 21, 1949. The U, S. resumed diplomatic 
relations July 2, 1951. The powers liftad controls and the repub- 
lic became fully independent May 5, 1955, . 

Dr, Konrad Adenauer, Christian Democrat, was made chan- 
cellor Sept, 15, 1949, re-elected 1953, 1957, 1961. Willy Brandt, 
heading a coalition of Social Democrats and Free Democrats, 
became chancellor Oct. 21, 1969, 

In 1870 Brandt signed friendship treaties with the USSR and 
Poland. In 1971, the U.S., Britain, France, and the USSR signed 
an agraement on Western access to West Berlin. in 1972 the 


* Bundestag approved the USSR and Polish treaties and East and 


West Germany signed thelr first formal treaty, Implementing the 
agreement easing access to West Berlin, In 1973 a West Ger- 
many-Czechosiovakia pact normalized relations and nullified the 
1938 “Munich Agreement.” 

In May 1974 Brandt resigned, saying he took full responsibility 
for “negligence” for allowing an East German spy to become a 
member of his staff. Hefmut Schmidt, Brandt’s finance minister, 
succeeded him. 

West Germany has experienced tremendous economic 
growth since the 1950s. The country leads Europe in provisions 
for worker participation in the management of industry. 

The NATO decision to deploy medium-range nuclear missiles 
in Western Europe sparked a demonstration by some 400,000 
protesters In April 1983. Chancellor Kohl has supported the U.S. 
“Star Wars” antimissile program, =~ 

Helgoland, an island of 190 acres in the North Sea, was 
taken from Denmark by a British Naval Force in 1807 and later 
ceded to Germany to become a part of Schleswig-Holstein prov- 
ince in return for rights in East Africa, The heavily fortified island 
was surrendered to UK, May 23, 1945, demilitarized in 1947, 
and returned to W, Germany, Mar 1, 1952, It is a free port, 


Ghana 
Republic of Ghana 


} 
People: Population (1984 ast.); 13,804,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 46.9; 15-89; 47,7; 60+; 5.3. Pop. density: 132 per 
8q, mi, Urban (1981): 36,6%. Ethnic groups: Akan 44%, Mosh 
Dagomba 16%, Ewe 13%, Ga 8%, others, Languages: English 
(official), 60 tribal languages, Religions: Christian 43%, trad 
tional beliefs 45%. . 
Geography: Area: 92,098 sq. mi,, slightly smaller than Ore- 
gon. Location: On southern coast of W. Africa. Neighbors: 
\vory Coast on W, Upper Volta on N, Togo on E. Topography: 
Most of Ghana consists of low fertile plains and scrubland, ¢ 
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by rivers and by the artificial Lake Volta. Capital: Accra. Cities 
(1982 est): Accra 1,045,000. 

Government: Type: Authoritarian. Head of government: 
Pres. Jerry Rawlings; b. 1947; in office: Dec. 31, 1981. Local 
divisions: 10 regions. 

Economy: Industries: Alurninum, light industry. Chief crops: 
Cocoa (70% of exports), coffee. Minerals: Gold, manganese, 
industrial , bauxite. Crude oil reserves: (1980): 7 min. 
bbis. Other resources: Timber, rubber. Arable land: 12%. Fish 
catch (1981): 240,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 4.9 
bin. kwh, Labor force: 60% agric.; 10% ind. 

Finance: Currency: Cedi (Mar. 1985: 5.00 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1981): $4.8 bin. Per capita income (1980): 
$420. Imports (1983): $2.0 bin; partners: UK 18%, W. Ger. 
12%, Nigeria 12%. Exports (1983): $2.2 bin.; partners: UK 
16%, U.S. 16%, Neth. 9%, W. Ger. 9%. National budget 
(1979): $1.2 bin. revenues; $1.0 bin. expenditures. International 
reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): 300 min. Gold: 307,000 oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1983): 122.9%. 

Transport Railway traffic (1980): 521 min. passenger-km; 
312 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 52,000 pas- 
senger cars, 24,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 291 
Se en en freight ton-krn. Chief ports: Tema, 
Takor: 

Communications: Television sets: 71,000 in use (1983). 
— 2 min. in use (1983). Telephones In use (1962): 
70,853. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 41.9 male; 45.1 fe- 
rnale. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 46. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 14. Natural increase (1978): 3.2%. Physicians (1980): 
1,244, infant mortality (per 1,000 five births 1975). 156. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 30%. 

Post = Organizations: UN and its specialized 


aes 2460 16th St. NW 20009; 462-0761. 


Named for an African empire along the Niger River, 400-1240 
AD, Ghana was ruled by Britain for 113 years as the Gold Coast. 
The UN in 1956 approved merger with the British Togoland trust 
territory. independence came March 6, 1957. Ag egies aps 
within the Commonwealth was attained in 1960. % 

Pres. ‘enaiiie Wich Gtk heapaate arid efile, promotes: 
evelopment projects like the Volta R. hydroelectric and alurni- 
num plants, but ran the country into debt, jailed opponents, and 
was accused of corruption. A 1964 referendum gave Nkrurnah 
Gictatorial powers and set up a one-party socialist state. 

Nkrumah was overthrown in 1966 by a police-army coup, 
vtich expelled Chinese and East German teachers and tech: 

Gare. Elections were held in 1969, but 4 further coups occurred 
in 1972, 1978, 1979, and 1981. The 1979 and 1981 coups were 
led by Flight Lieut. Jerry Rawlings. The stagnant economy has 
continued to deteriorate. 


Greece 
Hellenic Republic 


People; Population (1964 est): 9,884,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 23.7; 15-59: 58.9; 60+: 17.5. Pop. density: 194 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1961): 58.1%. Ethnic groups: Greeks 98.5%. Lan- 
guages: Greek, others. Religions: Greek Orthodox 97%. 

Geography: Area: 50,962 sq. mi., the size of New York State. 
Location: Occupies southern end of Balkan Peninsula in SE Eu- 
fope. Neighbors: Albania, Yugosiavia, Bulgaria on N, Turkey on 

€ Topography: About 75% of Greece is non-arable, with 
mountains in all areas. Pindus Mts. run through the country N to 
-S. The indented coastline is 9,285 mi. long. Of over 
2,000 islands, only 169 ¢@f6 inhabited, among them Crete, 
Rhodes, Milos, Kerkira (Corfu), Chios, Lesbos, Sarnos, Euboea, 
Delos, Mi Athens. Cities (1981 est): Athens 
_ (met) 3,016,457: yin ope pace ge a Patras 120,000. 

_ Government Type: Presidential Parliamentary Republic. 
Head of state: Pres. Christos Sartzetakis; in office: Mar. 30, 
1985. Head of government: Prime Min. Andreas Papandreou; 
DB. Feb. 5, 1913, in office: Oct 21, 1981. Local divisions: 51 pre- 
fectures. Defense: 6.9% of GNP (1982). 

industries: Textiles, 
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ble land: 20%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 90,000 metric tons; 
pork: 155,000 metric tons; lamb: 120,000 metric tons. Fish 
catch (1982): 106,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 
21.0 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982); 910,000 metric tons. 
Labor force: 29% agric.; 30% manuf. 41% service. 

Finance: Currency: Drachma (Mar. 1985: 133.85 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $34.8 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1980): $4,590. Imports (1983): $9.5 bin.; partners: W. 
Ger. 18%, it 9%, Fr. 7%. Exports (1983): $4.4 bin.; partners: 
W. Ger, 19%, It. 14%, Fr. 7%, Saudi Ar. 6%. Tourists (1982): 
receipts $1.5 bin. National budget (1980): $6.7 bin. revenues; 
$6.9 bin. expenditures. International reserves less gold (Mar. 
1985): $904.9 min. Gold: 4.1 min. oz t. Consumer prices 
(change in 1984): 18.4%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 1:5 bin. passenger-km; 
585 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 1 min. 
passenger cars, 574,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1983): 
55 bin. passenger-km; 67.7 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: 
Piraeus, Thessaloniki, Patrai. 

Communications: Television sets: 1.5 min. in use (1963). 
Radios: 3.3 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 2.9 
min. Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 88 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 72 male; 76 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 13.4. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1983): 9.2. Natural increase (1983): 4%. Hospital beds 
(1982): 59,914. Physicians (1982): 24,724. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1982): 14.3. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 95%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 70%, 
teachers per 1,000: 25. 

Major International Organizations: UN, EC, NATO, OECD. 

Embassy: 2221 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 667-3168. 


The achievements of ancient Greece in art, architecture, sci- 
ence, mathematics, philosophy, drama, literature, and democ- 
racy became legacies for succeeding ages. Greece reached the 
height of its glory and power, particularly in the Athenian city- 
State, in the 5th century BC. . 

Greece fell under Roman rule in the 2d and 1st centuries BC. 
In the 4th century AD it became part of the Byzantine Empire 
and, after the fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453, part of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Greece won its war of independence from Turkey 1821-1829, 
and became a kingdom. A republic was established 1924; the 
monarchy was restored, 1935, and George II, King of the Hel- 
lenes, resummed the throne. in Oct, 1940, Greece rejected an 
ultimatum from Italy. Nazi support resulted in its defeat and oc- 
cupation by Germans, Italians, and Bulgarians. By the end of 
1944 the invaders withdrew. Cornmmunist resistance forces were 
defeated by Royalist and British troops. A plebiscite recalled 
King George ll. He died Apr. 1, 1947, was succeeded by his 
brother, Paul |. 

Communists waged guerrilla war 1947-49 against the govern- 
ment but were defeated with the aid of the U.S. 

A period of reconstruction and rapid development followed, 
mainly with conservative governments under Premier Constan- 
tine Karamaniis. The Center Union led by George Papandreou 
won elections in 1963 and 1964. King Constantine, who acceded 
in 1964, forced Papandreou to resign. A period of political ma- 


_Neuvers ended in the military takeover of April 21, 1967, by Col. 


George Papadopoulos. King Constantine tried to reverse the 
consolidation of the harsh dictatorship Dec. 13, 1967, but failed 
and fled to Italy. Papadopoulos was ousted Nov. 25, 1973, ina 
coup led by rightist Brig. Dernetrius loannides. 

Greek army officers serving in the National Guard of Cyprus 
staged a coup on the isiand July 15, 1974. Turkey invaded Cy- 
prus a week later, precipitating the collapse of the Greek junta, 
which was implicated in the Cyprus coup. 

The military turned the government over to Karamanlis, who 
named a civilian cabinet, freed political prisoners, and sought to 
solve the Cyprus crisis. In Nov. 1974 elections his party won.a 
large parliamentary majority, reduced by socialist gains in 1977. 
A Dec. 1974 referendum resulted in the proclamation of a repub- 
fic. 

Greece was reintegrated into the military wing of NATO in Oc- 
tober 1980, and it became the 10th full mernber of the European 
Community on Jan. 1, 1981. 

The 1981 victory of the Panhellenic Socialist Movement 
(Pasok) of Andreas Papandreou has brought about substantial 
changes in the internal and external policies that Greece has 
pursued for the past 5 decades. Relations with the U.S. were 
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strained during 1985 due to disputes over NATO and Cyprus 
policies. 


Grenada 
State of Grenada 


rf 

People: Population (1984 est.): 113,000. Pop. density: 842 
per sq. mi; Ethnic groups: Mostly African descent. Languages: 
English (official), French-African patois. Religions: Catholic 
64%, Anglican 22%, 

Geography: Area: 133 sq. mi., twice the size of Washington, 
D.C. Location: 90 mi. N. of Venezuela. Topography: Main is- 
land is mountainous; country includes Carriacon and Petit Marti- 
nique islands. Capital: St. George's. Cities (1980 est.): St. 
George's 7,500. 

Government: Head of state; Queen Elizabeth tl, represented 
by Gov.-Gen. Paul Scoon, b. July 4, 1935; in office: Sept. 30, 
1978. Head of government: Prime Minister: Herbert Blaize; in 
office: Dec, 4, 1984, Local divisions: 6 parishes and one de- 
pendency. 

Economy: Industries: Rum. Chief crops: Nutmegs, ba- 
nanas, cocoa, mace. Arable land: 45%. Electricity prod. 
(1977): 28.00 min. kwh. Labor force; 23% agric.; 24% ind, 


Finance: Currency: East Caribbean dollar (Apr. 1985: 2.70 = _ 


$1 US). Gross domestic product (1982): $56 min, Per capita 
income (1977): $500. Imports (1982): $56 min.; partners: UK 
16%, Trin./Tob. 19%. Exports (1982): $17 min.; partners; UK 
35%, W. Ger. 9%, Neth. 15%. Tourists (1981): 102,668, Na- 
tional budget (1980): $38.1 min. revenues; $38.1 min. expendi- 
tures. International reserves less gold (Jan. 1985): $23 min. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 4,700 passenger 
cars, 1,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports; Saint George's. 

Communications: Radios: 65,000 In use (1982). Tele- 
phones in use (1983): 5,000. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984); 69 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1980): 23.6. Deaths (per 1,000 pop, 1980); 6,6. Nat- 
ural increase (1980): 1.7%. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live 
births 1984); 16.7. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 85%; Years compulsory: 6. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS, 

Embassy: 1701 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20009; 265-2561. 


Columbus sighted the island 1498. First European settlers 
were French, 1650, The island was held alternately by France 
and England until final British occupation, 1784. Grenada be- 
came fully independent Feb. 7, 1974 during a general strike. It is 
the smallest independent nation in the Western Hemisphere. The 
U.S, has criticized the government for following Soviet and Cu- 
ban policies. 


On Oct. 14, 1983, a military coup ousted Prime Minister Mau- - 


rice Bishop, who was put under house arrest, later freed by sup- 
porters, rearrested, and, finally, on Oct. 19, executed, U.S. 
forces, with a token force from 6 area nations, invaded Grenada, 
Oct. 25. Resistance trom the Grenadian army and Cuban advi- 
sors was quickly overcome as most of the population welcomed 
the invading forces as liberators. U.S. troops were due to leave 
Grenada by Sept, 1985. 


Guatemala 
Republic of Guatemala - 


People: Population (1984 est,); 7,956,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 45.1; 15-59: 50.6; 60+: 4.4, Pop, density: 180 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1981): 34.3%, Ethnic groups: Indians 54%, Mestizos 
_ 42%, whites 4%. Languages: Spanish, Indian dialects, Rall- 
gions: Roman Catholics over 88%; Mayan religion practiced, 

Geography: Area: 42,042 sq, mi., the size of Tennessee. Lo- 
cation: In Central America, Neighbors: Mexico N, W; El Saiva- 
dor on S, Honduras, Belize on E. Topography: The central high+ 
land and mountain areas are bordered by the narrow Pacific 
coast and the lowlands and fertile river valleys on the Carib- 
bean. There are numerous volcanoes in S, more than half a 
dozen over 11,000 ft. Capital: Guatemala City. Cities (1983 
est,); Guatemala City 1,307,300, 

Government: Type: Military. Head of state; Pres. Oscar 
Humberto Mejla Victores; b. 1930; in office: Aug. 8, 1983. Local 


divisions: Guatemala City and 22 departments, Defense: 1.6% 
of GNP (1989), 

Economy: industries: Prepared foods, tires, textiles. Chief 
crops: Coffee (one third of exports), sugar, bananas, cotton, 
corn. Minerals: Oll, nickel. Crude oll reserves (1981); 120 min. 
bbis. Other resources: Rare woods, fish, chicle. Arable land: 
15%. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.6 bin, kwh. Labor force: 50% 
agric,; 27% ind. & comm., 12% services, 

Finance: Currency: Quetzal (Apr, 1985: 1.00 = $1 US), 
Gross domestic product (1984): $9.9 bin. Per capita income 
(1984); $1,085. imports (1983): $1.1 bin.; partners: U.S. 31%, 
Jap. 8%, Venez. 7%. Exports (1983): $1.1 bin.; partners: U.S. 
27%, W. Ger. 8%. National budget (1984): $1.3 bin, Interna 
tlonal reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $237.1 min. Gold: 
522,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 0.5%. 

Transport: Railway traffic, Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 
166,900 passenger cars, 81,500 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation 
(1982) 160 min. passenger-km; 5.5 min. freight ton-km, Chief — 
ports: Puerto Barrios, San Jose. 

Communications: Television sets: 192,000 in use (1982), 
Radios: 500,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
97,670, Dally newspaper circ, (1982); 47 per 1,000 pop, 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984); 55 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1978): 42. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 11. Natural 
increase (1978): 3.1% Health: There are about 1,250 doctors, 
60 hospitals, and 100 dispensaries. Infant mortality (per 1,000 
live births 1984): 79, 

. Education (1984): Literacy: 48%. Years compulsory: 6; At- 
tendance: 35%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and Its specialized 
agencies, OAS. 

Embassy: 2220 R St, NW 20008; 745-4952. 


The old Mayan Indian empire flourished in what Is today Gua- 
temala for over 1,000 years before the Spanish. 

Guatemala was a Spanish colony 1524-1821; briefly a part of 
Mexico and then of the U.S. of Central America, the republic — 
was established in 1839, ; 

Since 1945 when a liberal government was elected to-replace 
the long-term dictatorship of Jorge Ubico, the country has seen — 
a swing toward socialism, an armed revolt, renewed attempts at 
social reform and a military coup. Assassinations and political 
violence from left and right plagued the country. The Guerrilla — 
Army of the Poor, an insurgent group founded 1975, has — 
stepped up their military offensive by attacking army posts and — 
has succeeded in incorporating segments of the large Indian 
population in its struggle against the government. ‘ 

Dissident army officers selzed power, Mar. 23, 1982, de- 
nouncing the Mar. 7 Presidential election as fraudulent and 
pledging to restore “authentic democracy" to the nation. Political 
violence has caused some 200,000 Guatemalans to seek refuge 
in Mexico, A second military coup occurred Oot. 8, 1983; elec- 
tions were scheduled for October 1985, 
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Guinea 
Republic of Guinea 


People: Population (1984 est.); 5,679,000, Pop, density: 68 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Foulah 40%, Malinké 25%, Sous- 
sous 10%, 15 other tribes. Languages: French (official), tribal 
languages. Religions: Muslims 76%, tribal 24%, Christian 1%, 

Geography: Area: 94,925 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Ore- — 
gon. Location: On Atlantic coast of W. Afrioa. Neighbors: Gul — 
nea-Bissau, Senegal, Mall on N, Ivory Coast on E, Liberia on S. — 
Topography: A narrow coastal belt leads to the mountainous 
middie region, the source of the Gambia, Senegal, and 
rivers, Upper Guinea, farther inland, Is @ cooler upland, The SE 
is forested. Capital: Conakry. Citles (1983 est): Conakry 
656,000; Labe 273,000; N'Zerekore 250,000; Kankan 278,000, — 

Government: Type: Republic, Head of state: Pres, Col. Lan 
sana Conte; b, 1944; in office: Apr. 5, 1984. Local divisions: 33 _ 
districts, Defense: 5.1% of GNP (1981). 

Economy: Chief crops: Bananas, pineapples, rice, com, 
palm nuts, coffee, honey, Minerals: Bauxite, Iron, diamonds, Ar 
able land: 7%, Meat prod, (1980); beef 18,000 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (1982) 498 min. kwh, Labor force: 62% 
agric,; 11% ind. & comm, 

Finance: Currency: Syli (Nov, 1984; 24,80 » $1 US), Gross 
domestic product (1981); $1.6 bin, Per capita Income (1980); 
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$293. Imports (1981): $375 min.; partners (1979): Fr. 36% 
USSR 11%, U.S. 6% it. 6%. Exports (1981): $385 min.; part- 
ners (1979): U.S. 18%, Fr. 13%, W. Ger. 12%, USSR 12%. Na- 
tional budget (1982): 140 min. Consumer prices (change in 
1981): 5.6%. 

Transport Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 10,000 passenger 
cars, 10,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Conakry. 

Communications: Radios: 144,000 in use (1981). Daily 
newspaper circ. (1982): 2 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life at birth (1980): 44 male; 47 female. 


_ Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 47. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 


26. Natural increase (1978): 2.1%. Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977); 158. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
6. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1980): 172. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 48%. Years compulsory: 12; 


OAU. , 

Embassy: 2112 Leroy Pl. NW 20008; 438-9420. 

Part of the ancient West African empires, Guinea fell under 
French control 1849-98. Under Sekou Toure, it opted for full in- 
dependence in 1958, and France withdrew all aid. 

Toure turned to communist nations for support, and set up a 
militant one-party state. Western firms, as well as the Soviet 
government, have invested in Guinea’s vast bauxite mines. 

Thousands of opponents were jailed in the 1970s, in the after- 
math of an unsuccessful Portuguese invasion. Many were tor- 


tured and killed. 


The military took control of the government in a bloodless 
coup after the March 1984 death of Toure. 


_ Guinea-Bissau 
Republic of Guinea-Bissau 


People: Population (1984 est): 842,000. Pop. density: 63.2 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Balanta 30%, Fula 20%, Mandyako 
14%, Mandinga 13%. Languages: Portuguese (official), Criolo, 
tribal languages. Religion: Traditional 66%, Moslems 30%, 


Geography: Area: 13,948 sq. mi. Location: On Atlantic coast 
of W. Africa. Neighbors: Senegal on N, Guinea on E, S. Topog- 
raphy: A swampy coastal plain covers most of the country; to 
ee eae Cae Ciere. Citoe. (1970, 
Bissau 109,500. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of government: Gen. 
Sas emai Wee 6 19389; in office: Nov. 14,1980. Local 
divisions: & regions. Defense: 7% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Chief crops: Peanuts, cotton, rice. Minerals: 
Bauxite. Arable land: 8%. Electricity prod. (1962): 13 min. 


= hth. Labor force: 20% apt 


Finance: Currency: Peso (Nov. 1984: 84.44 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $150 min. Per capita in- 
come (1979): $170. imports (1980): $60 min.; partners: Port. 
32%, It. 11%, Fr. 7%. Exports (1980): $10 min.; partners: Port. 
65%. 
Communications: Radios: 7,000 ficensed (1981). Daily 
newspaper circ. (1984): 7 per 1,000 pop. 
Heaith: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 35 years. Births 
(Per 1,000 pop. 1981): 40.9. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 21.9. 


- Natural increase (1981): 1.9%. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live 


births 1982): 250. 
Education (1982): Literacy 9%. Years compulsory: 4. 
Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies, OAU. 
Embassy: 211 E 43d St, New York, NY 10017; (212) 


_ 661-3977. 
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Guyana 
Cooperative Republic of Guyana 


People: Population (1984 est): 775,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 43.7; 5-59: 50.7; 60+: 5.6. Pop. density: 12.3 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1983): 28%. Ethnic groups: East Indians 51%, African 
and mixed 43%. Languages: English (official), Amerindian dia- 
lects. Religions: Christians 57%, Hindus 34%, Moslems 9%. 

Geography: Area: 83,000 sq. mi., the size of Idaho. Loca- 
tion: On N coast of S. America. Neighbors: Venezuela on W, 
Brazil on S, Suriname on E. Topography: Dense tropical forests 
cover much of the land, although a flat coastal area up to 40 mi. 
wide, where 90% of the population lives, provides rich alluvial 
soil for agriculture. A grassy savanna divides the 2 zones. Capi- 
tal; Georgetown. Cities (1985 est.): Georgetown 170,000. 

Government: Type: Republic within the Commonwealth of 
Nations. Head of state: President Linden Forbes Burnham; b. 
Feb. 20, 1923; in office: Dec. 14, 1964. Head of Government: 
Prime Min. Desmond Hoyte; in office: Aug. 16, 1984. Local divi- 
sions; 10 regions. Defense: 9% of GDP (1985). 

Economy: Industries: Cigarettes, rum, clothing, furniture, 
drugs. Chief crops: Sugar, rice, citrus and other fruits. Miner- 
als: Bauxite, diamonds. Other resources: Timber, shrimp. Ara- 
ble land: 2%. Electricity prod. (1982): 359 bin. kwh. Labor 
force: 33% agric.; 45% ind. & comm.; 22% services. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Mar. 1985: 4.15 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983): $419 min. Per capita Income 
(1983): $457. imports (1983): $243 min.; partners: U.S. 28%, 
Trin-Tob. 24%, UK 20%. Exports (1983): $193 min.; partners: 
UK 28%, U.S. 18%, Trin-Tob. 7%. National budget (1984): 
$441 min, International reserves less gold (Oct. 1984): $3.8 
min. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 14.9%. - 

Transport: Railway traffic (1974): 6 min. passenger-km. Mo- 
tor vehicles: in use (1982): 20,000 passenger cars, 4,000 
comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Georgetown. 

Communications: Radios: 300,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
phones in use (1982): 28,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 
63 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 70 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1983): 29.0. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 7.0. 
Natural increase (1983): 2.2% Health (1982): 270 doctors, 29 — 
hospitals, 149 health centers. infant mortality (per 1,000 live 
births 1985): 41. 

Education (1985): Literacy: 86%. Years compulsory: ees 
5-14. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, CARICOM, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 2490 Tracy Pi. NW 20008; 265-6900. 


Guyana became a Dutch possession in the 17th century, but. 
sovereignty passed to Britain in 1815. Indentured servants from 
India soon outnumbered African slaves. Ethnic tension has af- 
fected political life. 

Guyana became independent May 26, 1966. A Venezuelan ~ 
claim to the western half of Guyana was suspended in 1970 but 
renewed in 1982. The Suriname border is also disputed. The. 
government has nationalized most of the economy which has 


: _—! severely depressed 


The Port Kaituma ambush of U.S. Rep. Leo J. Ryan and oth- 
ers investigating mistreatment of American followers of the Rev. 
Jim Jones’ Peopie’s Temple. cult, triggered a mass suicide- 
execution of $11 cultists in the Guyana jungle, Nov. 18, 1978. 


Haiti 
Republic of Haiti 


People: Population (1984 est.): 5,803,000. Age distrib. (%): 
4-14: 41.5; 15-59: 51.8; 60+: 6.7. Pop. density: 501 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1984): 20.7%. Ethnic groups: African descent 95%. 
Languages: French (official), Creole (majority). Religions: Ro- 
man Catholics 80%, Protestants 10%; Voodoo widely practiced. 

Geography: Area: 10,714 sq. mi., the size of Maryland. Loca- » 
tion: in West Indies, occupies western third of |. of Hispanibia. 
Neighbors: Dominican Republic on E, Cuba on W. Topograp- . 
hy: About two-thirds of Haiti is mountainous. Much of the rest is 
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_semiarid. Coastal areas are warm and moist. Capital: Port-au- 
Prince. Citles (1984 est): Port-au-Prince 550,000. 

“Government Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Jean- 
Claude Duvalier; b. July 3, 1951; in office: Apr. 22, 1971. Local 
divisions: 9 departments. Defense (1982): About 4.5% of govt. 
budget. 

Economy: Industries: Rum, molasses, tourism. Chief crops: 
Coffee, sisal, cotton, sugar, bananas, cocoa, tobacco, rice. Min- 
erals: Bauxite, copper, gold, silver, metric tons. Other re- 
sources: Timber. Arable land: 32%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 
24,000 metric tons; pork: 33,000 metric tons; lamb: 6,000 metric 
tons. Electricity prod. (1981): 325 min. kwh. Labor force: 79% 
agric.; 7% ind. & comm.; 14% services. 

Finance: Currency: Gourde (Apr. 1985: 5.00 = $1 US). 
Gross natlonal product (1983): $1.6 bin. Per capita income 
(1983): $300. Imports (1982): $330 min.; partners: U.S. 45%, 
Neth. Ant. 10%, Jap. 9%. Can. 8%. Exports (1982): $150 min.; 

» partners: U.S. 59%, Fr. 13%, It. 7%, Belg. 6%. Tourists (1961): 
receipts $26 min. National budget (1979): $94 min. revenues; 
$94 min. expenditures. International reserves less gold (Mar. 
1985): $11 min. Gold: 18,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 

” 4984): 10.7%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 17,400 passenger 
cars, 3,100 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Port-au-Prince, Les 
Cayes. 

Communications: Television sets: 65,000 in use (19682). 
Radios: 105,000 in use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
80,000 Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 4 per 1,000 pop. 

Heaith: Life at birth (1984): 45 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1978): 42. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 16. Natural 
increase (1978): 2.6%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
72. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 7. Infant mortality 
tate (per 1,000 live births, 1984): 130. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 20%. Years compulsory: 6; at- 
tendance 20%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS. 

Embassy: 2311 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 332-4090. 


Haiti, visited by Columbus, 1492, and a French colony from 
1677, attained its independence, 1804, fallowing the rebellion led 
by former slave Toussaint L’Ouverture. Following a period of 
political violence, the U.S. occupied the country 1915-34. 

Dr. Francois Duvalier was voted president in 1957; in 1964 he 


was named president for life. Upon his death in 1971, he was - 


succeeded by his son, Jean-Claude. Drought in 1975-77 brought 
famine, and Hurricane Allen in 1980 destroyed most of the rice, 
_ bean, and coffee crops. 
Haiti is the poorest nation in the Westem hemisphere. Am- 
_ hesty International has charged Haitian authorities wih arbitrarily 
"arresting, torturing, and killing opponents of Duvalier. 


_ Honduras 
Republic of Honduras 


People: Population (1984 est.): 4,424,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 48.1; 15-59: 47.5; 60+: 4.5. Pop. density: 97.8 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1982): 36.4%. Ethnic groups: Mestizo 30%, Euro- 

_ -peans, Negroes, Indians. Languages: Spanish, indian dialects. 

Religions: Roman Catholics, smail Protestant minority. 

Geography: Area: 43,277 sq. mi., slightly larger than Tennes- 
see. Location: In Central America. Neighbors: Guatemala on 
W, &! Salvador, Nicaragua on S. Topography: The Caribbean 
coast is 500 mi. long. Pacific coast, on Gulf of Fonseca, is 40 mi. 
tong. Honduras is mountainous, with wide fertile valleys and rich 
forests. Capital: Tegucigalpa. Cities (1984 est) Tegucigalpa 
450,000; San Pedro Sula 342,800. 

Government: Type: Democratic constitutional republic. Head 

_ Of State: Pres. Roberto Suazo Cordova; in office: Jan. 27, 1982. 
Local divisions: 18 departments. Defense: 7% of govt. budget 
(1983). 

Economy: industries: Clothing, textiles, cement, wood prods. 
Chief crops: Bananas (chief export), coffee, com, beans. Min- 
erais: Gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony, coal. Other 
. resources: Timber. Arable land: 16%. Meat prod. (1980): 
beef: 56,000 metric tons; pork: 9,000 metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1982): 1 bin. kwh. Labor force: 59% agric.; 20% ind. & 
comm.; 12% service. 


Finance: Currency: Lempira (Apr. 1985): 2.00 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983): $2.8 bin. Per capita income 
(1962): $590. imports (1982): $1 bin.; partners: U.S. 41%, Jap. 
7%, Guat. 6%. Exports (1982): $791 min.; partners: U.S. 52%, 
W. Ger. 8%, Jap. 5%. Tourists (1981): 188,177. National bud- 
get (1984): $805 min. revenues; $1.3 bin. expenditures. Interna- 
tional reserves less gold (Feb. 1985); $136.4 min. Gold: 
16,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 9.4%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles; in use (1983) 58,900 passenger — 
cars, 24,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 331 min. 
passenger-km; 3.1 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Puerto Cor- 
tes, La Ceiba. 

Communications: Television sets: 135,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 1.5 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
33,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983); 60 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life at birth (1984): 58.7 yrs. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1980): 49.3, Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 12.4. 
Natural increase (1980): 3.6%. Hospital beds (1981): 5,230. 
Physicians (1981): 1,370. Infant genet, (per 1,000 live births 
1984): 78. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 55%. Years compulsory: 6; at- 
tendance 70%. 

Major international Organizations: UN, OAS. 

Embassy: 4301 Connecticut Ave. NW 20008; 966-7700. 


Mayan civilization flourished in Honduras in the ist millenium — 
AD. Columbus arrived in 1502, Honduras became independent 
after freeing itself from Spain, 1821 and from the Fed. of Central — 
America, 1838. 

Gen. Oswaldo Lopez Arellano, president for most of the per- — 
iod 1963-75 by virtue of one election and 2 coups, was ousted 
by the Army in 1975 over charges of pervasive bribery by United 
Brands Co. of the U.S. 

The government has resumed land distribution, raised mini- — 
mum wages, and started a literacy ign. An elected civilian — 
government took power in 1982, the country’s firstin 10 years. 

The U.S. has provided military aid and advisors to help with- 
stand pressures from Nicaragua and help block arms shipments _ 
from Nicaragua to rebel forces in El Salvador. The U.S. contrib- 
uted $84 min. in economic aid, and $41 min. in military aid in 
1984. Joint military exercises were held in 1985. 


Hungary 
Hungarian People’s Republic 


ee 


People: Population (1984 est): 10,681,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 21.7; 15-59: 61.4; 60+: 16.9. Pop. density: 297 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1983): 54%. Ethnic groups: Magyar 92%, find 
man 2.5%, Gypsy 3%. Languages: Hungarian (Magyar). Rell- 
gions: Roman Catholics 67%, Protestant 25%. 4 

Geography: Area: 35,919 sq. mi., slightly srnaller than Indi- 
ana. Location: in East Central Europe. Czechosio- — 
vakia on N, Austria on W, Yugoslavia on S, Romania, USSR on 
Topography: The Danube R. forms the Czech border in the 
NW, then swings S to bisect the country. The eastem half of — 
Hungary is mainly a great fertile plain, the Alfoid; the W and N 
are hilly. Capital: Budapest. Cities (1984 est): Budapest 
2,064,000; Miskolc 212,000; Debrecen 205,000. ] 

Government: Type: Communist unitary state. Head of state: 
Pres, Pal Losonczi; b. Sept. 18, 1919; in office: Apr. 14, 1967. — 
Head of government: Prem. Gyorgy Lazar; b. Sept. 15, 1924; — 
in office: May 15, 1975. Head of Communist Party: Janos Ka- 
dar; b. May 26, 1912; in office: Oct. 25, 1956. Local divisions: 
19 counties, 5 cities with county status. Defense: 3.9% of govt. 
budget (1983). 

Economy: industries: Iron and steel, machinery, hl 
ticals, vehicles, communications equip., milling, distilling. ; 
crops: Grains, vegetables, fruits, grapes. Minerals: Bauxite, nat 
ural gas. Arable land: 57%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 133,000 
metric tons; pork: 1.1 min. metric tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 
25.6 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 3.7 min. metric tons, 
Labor force: 20% agric.; 42% ind. & comm.; 32% services. 

Finance: Currency: Forint (Mar. 1985: 50.88 = $1 US), 
Gross domestic product (1983): $18.6 bin. Per capita in 
come (1982): $4,180, Imports (1984): $8.0 bin; partners: 
USSR 29%, W. Ger. 11%, E. Ger. 7%, Czech. 5%. Exports 
(1984): $8.5 bin.; partners: USSR 34%, E. Ger. Ce 
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7%, Czech. 6%, National budget (1983): $13.4 bin. Tourists 

(1982): 9.8 min. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 7.2%. 
Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 11.1 bin. passenger-km; 

23.2 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 1.2 min. 


‘passenger cars, 153,000 comm, vehicles; manuf. (1982): 11,000 


comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1983): 1.1 bin. Passenger-km; 
29.4 min. net freight-km. 

Communications: Television sets; 2.8 min. licensed (1982). 
Radios: 2.7 min. licensed (1981). Telephones in use (1982): 
1,2 min, Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 265 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 66.0 male; 73.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 12.5 Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 12.5. Natural Increase (1982): 0%. Hospital beds 
(1982): 98,535. Physicians (1982): 32,476. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1983): 20.6 : 

Education (1983): Literacy: 98%. Years compulsory: to 
age 16; attendance 99%. . 

Major. International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Warsaw Pact. 

Embassy: 3910 Shoemaker St. NW 20008; 362-6730. 


Earliest settlers, chiefly Slav and Germanic, were overrun by 
Magyars from the east. Stephen | (997-1038) was made king by 
Pope Sylvester {I in 1000 AD. The country suffered repeated 
Turkish invasions in the 15th-17th centuries. After the defeats of 
the Turks, 1686-1697, Austria dominated, but Hungary obtained 
concessions until it regained internal independence in 1867, with 
the emperor of Austria as king of Hungary in a dual monarchy 
with a single diplomatic service. Defeated with the Central Pow- 
@rs in'1918, Hungary lost Transylvania to Romania, Croatia and 
Bacska to Yugoslavia, Slovakia ard Carpatho-Ruthenia to 
‘Czechoslovakia, all of which had large Hungarian minorities. A 
republic under Michael Karolyi and a bolshevist revolt under 
Bela Kun were followed by a vote for a monarchy in 1920 with 
Admiral Nicholas Hérthy as regent. 

~ Hungary joined Germany in World War II, and was allowed to 
annex most of its lost territories, Russian troops captured the 
country, 1944-1945. By terms of an armistice with the Allied 
powers Hungary agreed to give up territory acquired by the 
1938 dismemberment of Czechoslovakia and to return to its bor- 
ders of 1937. ; 

A republic was declared Feb. 1, 1946; Zoltan Tildy was. 
elected president. In 1947 the communists forced Tildy out. Pre- 

“Mier Imre Nagy, in office since mid-1953, was ousted for his 
moderate policy of favoring agriculture and consumer produc- 
tion, April 18, 1955. 
In 1956, popular demands for the ousting of Erno Gero, Com- 
 munist party secretary, and for formation of a government by 
Nagy, resulted in the latter’s appointment Oct. 23; demonstra- 
tions against communist rule developed into open revolt. Gero 
_ called in Soviet forces, On Nov. 4 Soviet forces launched a mas- 
_ Sive attack against Budapest with 200,000 troops, 2,500 tanks 
and armored cars. 

Estimates varied from 6,500 to 32,000 dead, and thousands 
deported. About 200,000 persons fled the country. In the spring 
of 1963 the regime freed many anti-communists and captives 
from the revolution in a sweeping amnesty. Nagy was executed 
by the Russians, 

Some 60,000 Soviet troops are stationed in Hungary. Hungar- 
fan troops participated In the 1968 Warsaw Pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Major economic reforms were launched early in 1968, switch- 
ing from a central planning system to one in which market forces 

8nd profit control much of production. Productivity and living 

_ Standards have improved. Hungary leads the communist states 
‘in comparative tolerafice for cultural freedoms and small private 
enterprise. 


Iceland 
Republic of Iceland 


~ 


People: Population (1984 est.): 239,000. Age distrib. (%): 
_ 0-14: 26.7; 15-59: 59.5; 60+: 13.8. Pop. density: 6 per sq. mi. 
_ Urban (1983): 88.9% Ethnic groups: Homogeneous, descen- 
dants of Norwegians, Celts. Language: Icelandic. Religion: 

: Lutheran 97%. 
_ Geography: Area: 39,769 sq. mi., the size of Virginia. Loca- 
tion: At N end of Atlantic O. Neighbors: Nearest is Greenland. 
_ Topography: Iceland is of recent volcanic origin. Three-quarters 


a. 





of the surface is wasteland: glaciers, lakes, a lava desert. There 
are geysers and hot springs, and the climate is moderated by 
the Gulf Stream, Capital: Reykjavik. Cities (1983 est.): Reykja- 
vik 85,782, 

Government: Type: Constitutional Republic. Head of state: 
Pres. Vigdis Finnbogadottir; b. Apr. 15, 1930; in office: Aug. 1, 
1980. Head of government: Prime Min. Steingrimur Hermann- 
sson; b. June 22, 1928; in office: May 26, 1983. Local divisions: — 
7 districts, 

Economy: Industries; Fish products (some 80% of exports), 
aluminum, Chief crops: Potatoes, turnips, hay. Arable land: 
0.5%. Meat prod. (1983): lamb: 14,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1982): 776,000 metric tons. Electricity prod, (1982): 3.2 bin. 
kwh. Labor force: 19% agric.; 43% ind. & comm.; 34% services 
& govt. : ; 

Finance: Currency: Kronur (Mar. 1985: 40.5 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $2.1 bin, Per capita Income 
(1979): $9,000. Imports (1980): $1.00 bin.; partners: USSR 
10%, W. Ger. 12%, UK 9%, Den. 10%, Exports (1980): $929 
min.; partners: U.S, 28%, UK 13%, Port. 12%. Tourists (1983): 
receipts: $58 min. National budget (1980): $455 min. revenues; 
$451 min. expenditures. International reserves less gold 
(Mar. 1985); $116.3 min, Gold: 49,000 oz t. Consumer prices 
(change in 1984); 30.8%. \ 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 91,457 passenger 
cars, 9,479 comm. vehicles, Civil aviation (1982): 1.4 bin. pass- 
enger-km ; 23.7 min, freight ton-krn . Chief ports: Reykjavik. 

Communications: Television sets: 62,500 in use (1982). 


-Radios: 69,700 licensed (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 


111,358. Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 557 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 73.5 male; 79.5 fe- 
male, Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 18.5. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 6.8. Natural increase (1982); 1.1%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 1,700. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 180. infant mortality per (1,000 live births 1982): 7.1. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 99.9%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, NATO, OECD. 

Embassy: 2022 Connecticut Ave. NW 20008; 265-6653, _ 


Iceland was an independent republic from 930 to 1262, when 
it joined with Norway. Its language has maintained its purity for 
1,000 years. Danish rule lasted from 1380-1918; the last ties 
with the Danish crown were severed in 1941. The Althing, or as- 
sembly, is the world’s oldest surviving parliament. 

A four-year dispute with Britain ended in 1976 when the latter 
accepted Iceland’s 200-mile territorial waters claim. 


India 
Republic of India 


People: Population (1984 est.): 746,388,000. Age distrib. 
(%); 0-14: 40.8; 15-59: 53.9; 60+: 5.3. Pop, density: 582 per 
sq, mi. Urban (1981): 21.5%. Ethnic groups; Indo-Aryan groups 
72%, Dravidians 25%, Mongoloids 3%. Languages: 16 lan- 
guages, including Hindi (official) and English (associate official). 
Religions: Hindu 83%, Moslem 11%, Christian 3%, Sikh 2%. 

Geography: Area: 1,269,420 sq. mi., one third the size of the 
U.S. Location: Occupies most of the Indian subcontinent in S. 
Asia. Neighbors: Pakistan on W, China, Nepal, Bhutan on N, 
Burma, Bangladesh on E. Topography: The Himalaya Mts., 
highest in world, stretch across India’s northern borders, Below, 
the Ganges Plain is wide, fertile, and among the most densely 
populated regions of the world, The area below includes ‘the 
Deccan Peninsula. Close to one quarter the area is forested. 
The climate varies from tropical heat in S to near-Arctic cold in 
N. Rajasthan Desert is in NW; NE Assarn Hills get 400 in. of rain 
a year. Capital: New Delhi, Cities (1980 cen.): Calcutta 9.1 min.; 
Bombay (moet.) 8.2 min; Delhi 5.2 min.; Madras 4.3 min.; Banga- 
lore 2.9 min.; Hyderabad 1.5 min.; Ahmedabad 2.5 min.; Kanpur 
1.7 min,; Pune 1.7 min.; Nagpur 1.3 min. 

Government: Type: Federal Republic. Head of state: Pres. 
Zail Singh; b. May 5, 1916; in office: July 12, 1982. Head of 
government: Prime Min. Rajiv Gandhi, b. Aug. 20, 1944; in of- 
fice: Oct. 31, 1984. Local divisions: 22 states, 9 union territo- 
ries, Defense: 3.5% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, steel, processed foods, ce- 
ment, machinery, chemicals, fertilizers, consumer appliances, 
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autos. Chief crops: Rice, grains, coffee, sugar cane, spices, tea, 
~ cashews, cotton, copra, coir, juta, linseed. Minerals: Chromium, 
coal, iron, manganese, mica salt, bauxite, gypsum, oll. Crude oil 
reserves (1980): 2.60 bin. bbis, Other resources: Rubber, tim- 
ber. Arable land: 57%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 220,000 metric 
tons; pork: 84,000 metric tons; lamb: 438,000 metric tons. Fish 
catch (1962): 2.4 min. metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 138 
bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 10.6 min. metric tons. La- 
bor force: 70% aagric.; 19% ind. & comm. 

Finance: Currency: Rupee (Mar. 1985: 124 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982); $173 bin. Per capita income 
(1977): $150. Imports (1983): $13.6 bin; partners: U.S. 12%, 
USSR 8%, W. Ger. 6%, Iran 11%. Exports (1983): $8.6 bin.; 
partners: U.S. 11%, USSR 18%, UK 6%, Jap. 9%. Tourists 

» (1982): receipts: $800 min. National budget (1980): $13.4 bin. 
revenues; $14.7 bin. expenditures. International reserves less 
gold (Jan. 1985): $5.8 bin. Gold: 8.7 min. oz. t. Consumer 
prices (change in 1984): 8.3%. 

Transport Railway traffic (1982): 221 bin. passenger-km; 
173 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 900,000 
passenger cars, 791,000 comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 63,000 
passenger cars, 87,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: (1982): 
13.2 bin. passenger-km; 446 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cochin, Vishakhapatnam. 

Communications: Television sets: 2 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 22 min. licensed (1983).Telephones in use (1982): 2.9 
min. Dally newspaper circ. (1981): 21 per. 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 52 male; 50 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 33.5. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1980): 12.5. Natural increase (1980): 2.1%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 75. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 26. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1981): 117. 


Education (1981): Literacy: 36%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 42%, © 


teachers per 1,000: 13. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies. 

Embassy: 2107 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 265-5050. 


india has one of the oldest civilizations in the world. Excava- 
tions trace the Indus Valley civilization back for at least 5,000 
years. Paintings in the mountain caves of Ajanta, richly carved 
temples, the Taj Mahal in Agra, and the Kutab Minar in Delhi are 
among relics of the past. 

Aryan tribes, speaking Sanskrit, invaded from the NW around 


1500 BC, and merged with the earlier inhabitants to create clas- . 


sical Indian civilization. ; 

Asoka ruled most of the indian subcontinent in the 3d century 
BC, and established Buddhism. But Hinduism revived and even- 
tually predominated. During the Gupta kingdom, 4th-6th century 
AD, science, literature, and the arts enjoyed a “golden age.” » 

Arab invaders established a Moslem foothold in the W in the 
8th century, and Turkish Moslems gained control of North india 
by 1200. The Mogu! emperors ruled 1526-1857. 

Vasco de Gama established Portuguese trading posts 

1498-1503. The Dutch followed, The British East india Co. sent 
Capt. William Hawkins, 1609, to get concessions from the Mogul 
emperor for spices and textiles. Operating as the East India Co. 
the British gained-control of most of india. The British parliament 
assumed political direction; under Lord Bentinck, 1828-35, rule 
by rajahs was curbed. After the Sepoy troops mutinied, 1857-58, 
the British supported the native rulers. 
_ Nationalism grew rapidly after World War |. The indian Na- 
tional Congress and the Moslem League demanded constitu- 
tional reform. A leader emerged in Mohandas K. Gandhi (called 
Mahatma, or Great Soul), born Oct. 2, 1869, assassinated Jan. 
30, 1948. He began advocating self-rule, non-violence, removal 
of untouchability in 1919. In 1930 he launched “civil disobedi- 
ence,” including boycott of British goods and rejection of taxes 
without representation. 

In 1935 Britain gave India a constitution providing a bicameral 
federal congress. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head of the Moslem 
League, sought creation of a Moslem nation, Pakistan. 

The British government partitioned British India into the domin- 
ions of India and Pakistan. Aug. 15, 1947, was designated Indian 
Independence Day. India became a self-governing member. of 
the Commonwealth and a member of the UN. It became a dem- 
ocratic republic, Jan. 26, 1950. r 


More than 12 million Hindu & Mosiem refugees crossed the 
India-Pakistan borders in a mass transferral of some of the 2 
peopies during 1947; about 200,000 were killed in communa 
fighting. 

After Pakistan troops began attacks on Bengali separatists ir 
East Pakistan, Mar. 25, 1971, some 10 million refugees fled inte 
India. On Aug. 9, India and the USSR signed a 20-yeai 
friendship pact while U.S.-india relations soured. India and Paki. 
stan went to war Dec. 3, 1971, on both the East and West fronts. 
Pakistan troops in the East surrendered Dec. 16; Pakistan 
agreed to a cease-fire in the West Dec. 17. 

india and Pakistan signed a pact agreeing to withdraw troops 
from their borders and seek peaceful solutions, July 3, 1972. in 
Aug. 1973 India agreed to release 93,000 Pakistanis held pris- 
oner since 1971; the retum was completed in Apr. 1974. The 2 
countries resumed full relations in 1976. 

In 2 days of carnage, the Bengali population of the village of 
Mandai, Tripura State, 700 people, were massacred in a raid by 
indigenous tribal residents of the area, June 8-9, 1980. A similar 
year-long campaign against Bengali immigrants had been going 
on in Assam State. 

Prime Min. Mrs, Indira Gandhi, named Jan. 19, 1966, was the 
2d successor to Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s prime minister from 
1947 to his death, May 27, 1964. 

Long the dominant power in India's politics, the Congress 
party lost some of its near monopoly by 1967. The party spii 
into New and Old Congress parties in 1969. Mrs. Gandhi's New 
Congress party won control of the House. 

Threatened with adverse court rulings in a voting law case, an 
opposition protest campaign and strikes, Gandhi invoked emer- 
gency provisions of the constitution June, 1975. Thousands of 
opponents were arrested and press censorship imposed. Mea- 
sures to control prices, protect small farmers, and improve. pro- 
ductivity were adopted. 

The emergency, especially enforcement of coercive birth con- 
trol measures in some areas, and the prominent extra- 
constitutional role of Indira Gandhi’s son Sanjay, was widely re- 
sented. Opposition parties, united in the Janata coalition, scored 
massive victories in federal and state parliamentary élections in 
1977, turning the New Congress Party from power. 

Amid growing political tensions within the majority Janata 
Party, and facing a censure vote in Parliament, Prime Min. 
Morarji R. Desai resigned, July 15, 1979. He was succeeded by 
@ coalition government which only lasted 24 days. 

With 350 candidates of her party winning seats to Parliament, 
Indira Gandhi became prime minister for the second time, Jan. 
14, 1980. Gandhi was assassinated by Sikh extremists Oct. 31, 
1984. Widespread rioting followed causing over 1,000 deaths. 
Rajiv, her son, replaced her as prime minister. 

‘On Dec. 3, 1984, methyl isocyanate, a deadly gas, escaped 
from a tank owned by the Union Carbide Corp. at Bhopal and 
killed over 2,500, in history’s worst industrial accident. 

Sikkim, bordered by Tibet, Bhutan and Nepal, formerly British 
protected, became a protectorate of India in 1950, Area, 2,818 
$q. mi.; pop. 1981 cen. 315,000; capital, Gangtok. In Sept. 1974 
India's parliament voted to make Sikkim an associate Indian 
state, absorbing it into India. The monarchy was shone in an 
April, 1975, referendum, 

Kashmir, a predominantly Moslem region in the nantes 
has been in dispute between India and Pakistan since 1947. A 
cease-fire was negotiated by the UN Jan. 1, 1949; it gave Paki- 
stan control of one-third of the area, in the west and northwest, 
and India the remaining two-thirds, the Indian state of Jammu 
and Kashmir, which enjoys internal autonomy. Repeated clashes 
broke out along the line. 

There were also clashes in April 1965 along the Assam-East 
Pakistan border and in the Rann (swamp) of Kutch area along 
the West Pakistan-Gujarat border near the Arabian Sea. An in- 
ternational arbitration commission on Feb. 19, 1968, awarded 
90% of the Rann to India, 10% to Pakistan. 

France, 1952-54, peacefully yielded to India its 5 colonies, 
former French India, comprising Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe, Ya- 
naon (which became Pondicherry Union Territory, area 185 sq. 
mi., pop. 1981, 604,136) and Ghandernagor (which was incorpo- 


~ rated into the state of West Bengal). 
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Goa, 1,429 sq. mi., pop., 1981, 1 min., which had been ruled 
by Portugal sirice 1505 AD, was taken by india by military action 
Dec. 18, 1961, together with 2 other Portuguese enclaves, Da- 
‘man and Diu, located near Bombay. 


Indonesia _ 
Republic of Indonesia 


/ 


People: Population (1984 est): 169,442,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 44.6; 15-59: 50.0; 60+: 5.1. Pop. density: 221 per 
$9. mi. Urban (1980): 22.3%. Ethnic groups: Malay, Chinese, 
ifanese. Languages: Bahasa Indonesian (Malay) (official), Java- 
nese, other Austronesian languages. Religions: Muslims 90%. 

Geography: Area: 741,101 sq. mi. Location: Archipelago SE 
of Asia along the Equator. Neighbors: Malaysia on N, Papua 
New Guinea on E. Topography: Indonesia comprises 13,500 
islands, including Java (one of the most densely populated areas 
in the world with 1,500 persons to the sq. mi), Sumatra, Kali- 
mantan (most of Borneo), Sulawesi (Celebes), and West Irian 
(rian Jaya, the W. half of New Guinea). Also: Bangka, Billiton, 
Madura, Bali, Timor. The mountains and plateaus on the major 
islands have a cooler climate than the lowlands, Capital: 
Jakarta. Cities (1981 est): Jakarta 5,500,000; Surabaja 
2,000,000; Bandung 1,400,000; Medan 1,000,000. 

Government Type: independent Republic. Head of state: 
Pres, Suharto; b. June 8, 1921; in office: Mar. 6, 1967. Local 

divisions: 27 provinces, 281 regencies. Defense: 3% of govt. 
‘budget (1982). 

Economy: industries: Food processing, textiles, light indus- 
‘try. Chief crops: Rice, coffee, sugar. Minerals: Nickel, tin, oil, 
bauxite, copper, natural gas. Crude oil reserves (1980): 9.6 

_bin. bbls. Other resources: Rubber. Arable land: 11%. Meat 
prod. (1983): beef: 164,000 metric tons; pork: 94,000 metric 
tons, lamb: 61,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 2 min. metric 
tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 7.3 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 
(1981): 375,000 metric tons. Labor force: 66% agric.; 23% ind. 
& comm.; 10% services. 

Finance: Currency: Rupiah (Mar. 1985: 1,102 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $87 bin. Per capita income 
(1982): $560. Imports (1983): $16.7 bin.; partners: Jap. 30%, 

US. 14%, Sing. 9%. Exports (1983): $20.9 bin.; partners: Jap. 
47%, U.S. 18%, Sing. 10%. Tourists (1981): $288 min. re- 

_celpts. National budget (1984): $20.7 bin. International re- 
Serves less goid (Feb. 1985): $5.04 bin. Gold: 3.10 min. oz t 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 10.5%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 6.2 bin. passenger-km; 
890 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 791,500 
Passenger cars, 791,000 comm. Civil aviation (1982): 8.4 bin. 
Passenger-km; 190 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Jakarta, 

_ Surabaja, Medan, Palembang, Semarang. 

Communications: Television sets: 3 min. in use (1983). Ra- 


dios: 65 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 


600,000. 
Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): male: 51.4; female 
542 years. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 30.3. Deaths (per 
1,000 pop. 1983): 12.9. Natural increase (1983) 1.7%. Hospi- 
tal beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 60. Physicians (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 7. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 100. 
Education (1981): prea 64%. 86% attend primary 
School; 15% secondary school. 
international 


: 2020 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20036; 393-1745. 


_ Hindu and Buddhist civilization from india reached the peoples 
_0f indonesia nearly 2,000 years ago, taking root especially in 
Java. islam spread along the maritime trade routes in the 15th 

, and became predominant by the 16th century. The 
Dutch replaced the Portuguese as the most important European 
_ trade power in the area in the 17th century. They secured territo- 
flail control over Java by 1750. The outer islands were not finally 
Subdued until the early 20th century, when the full area of pres- 
 ent-day Indonesia was united under one rule for the first time in 


history. 

Following Japanese occupation, 1942-45, nationalists led by 
Sukamo and Hatta proclaimed a r The Netherlands 
ee pcicn Dee. 27. 1949, after 4 years of fighting. West 
hi Se Niew Guinan, remained wider Dutch control. 
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After the Dutch in 1957 rejected proposals for new negotia- 
tions over West Irian, indonesia stepped up the seizure of Dutch 
property. A U.S. mediator’s plan was adopted in 1962. In 1963 
the UN turned the area over to Indonesia, which promised a 
plebiscite. In 1969, voting by tribal chiefs favored staying with 
Indonesia, despite an uprising and widespread opposition. 

Sukarno suspended Parliament in 1960, and was named pres- 
ident for life in 1963. Russian-armed Indonesian troops staged 
raids in 1964 and 1965 into Malaysia, whose formation Sukarno 


_ had opposed. 


Indonesia’s popular, pro-Peking Communist party tried to — 
seize control in 1965; the army smashed the coup, later inti- 
mated that Sukarno had played a role in it. In parts of Java, 
Communists seized several districts before being defeated; over 
300,000 Communists were executed. 

Gen. Suharto, head of the army, was named president for 5 
years in 1968, reelected 1973 and 1978. A coalition of his sup- 
porters won a strong majority in House elections in 1971, the 
first national vote in 16 years. Moslem opposition parties made 
gains in 1977 elections but lost ground in the 1982 elections. The 
military retains a predominant politica! role. 

In 1966 indonesia and Malaysia signed an agreement ending 
hostility. After ties with Peking were cut in 1967, there were riots 
pepe the economically important ethnic Chinese minority. Ri-~ 

ots against Chinese and Japanese also occurred in 1974. 

The former Portuguese Timor became Indonesia’s 27th prov- 
ince in 1976 during a local civil war. 

Oil export earnings, and political stability have made Indone- 
sia's economy one of the most stable in the world. 


Tran 
Islamic Republic of Iran 


Peopte: Population (1984 est): 43,280,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 44.4; 15-59: 50.3; 60+: 5.2. Pop. density: 65.4 per 
Sq. mi. Urban (1980): 50%. Ethnic groups: Persian 63%, Tur- 
komans & Baluchis 19%, Kurds 3%, Arabs 4%. Languages: 
Farsi, Turk, Kurdish, Arabic, English, French. Religions: Shi'a 
Moslems 93%. 

Geography: Area: 636,363 sq. mi. Location: Between the 
Middle East and S. Asia. Neighbors: Turkey, Iraq on W, USSR 
of N (Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan), Afghanistan, Pakistan 
on E. Topography: Interior highlands and plains are surrounded 
by high mountains, up to 18,000 ft. Large salt deserts cover 
much of the area, but there are many oases and forest areas. 
Most of the population inhabits the N and NW. Capital: Teheran. 
Cities (1976 cen): Teheran 4,496,159; Isfahan 671,825; 
Mashhad 670,180; Tabriz 598,576. 

Government Type: Islamic republic. Religious head 
(Faghi): Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, b. 1901. Head of gov- 
ernment: Pres. Sayyed Ali Khamenei. Head of state: Prime 
Minister Mir Hussein Moussavi; b. 1937; in office: Oct. 29, 1961, 
Local divisions: 23 provinces, 9 governates. Defense: 15% of 
govt. budget (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Steel, petrochemicals, cement, auto 
assembly, sugar refining, carpets. Chief crops: Grains, rice, 
fruits, sugar beets, cotton, grapes. Minerals: Chromium, oil, gas, 
copper, iron, lead, manganese, zinc, barite, sulphur, coal, emer- 
alds, turquoise. Crude oil reserves (1980): 58.00 bin. bbis. 
Other resources: Gums, wool, silk, caviar. Arable land: 10%. 
Meat prod. (1984): beef: 175,000 metric tons; lamb: 278,000 
metric tons. Electricity prod. (1981): 16.9 bin. kwh. Crude 
steel prod. (1982) 1.2 min. metric tons. Labor force: 40% 
agric.; 33% ind. & comm; 27% services. 

Finance: Currency: Rial (Mar. 1985: 93.11 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1977): $76.37 bin. Per capita income 
(1977): $2,160. imports (1983): $18.1 bin.; partners: W. Ger. 
14%, Jap. 9%, UK 6%. Exports (1984): $12.4 bin.; partners: 
Jap. 13%, Bah. 7%, It. 14%. National budget (1983): $33.3 bin. 
expenditures. International reserves less gold (Jun. 1980): 
$15.48 bin. Gold: 4.34 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 
1983) 20%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 1.5 min. passen- 
ger cars, 313,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Bandar Abbas. 

Communications: Television sets: 2.1 min. in use (1983). 
Radios: 7.5 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1981): 1.2 
min. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 25 per 1,000 pop. 
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Health: Life Reaasay at birth (1981): 57.1 male; 59.0 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop, 1978): 41. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 11. Natural increase (1978): 3.0%. Hospital beds 
(1981): 62,056. Physicians (1981): 10,054. Infant mortality 
{per 1,000 live births 1962): 14. 

Education (1980): Literacy: 48%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 52%, 
teachers per 100,000: 20. 

Major international Organizations: UN, OPEC. 


Iran is the official name of the country long known as Persia, 


~ The Iranians, who supplanted an earlier agricultural civilization, 


came from the E during the 2d millenium BC; they were an Indo- 


_ European group related to the Aryans of india. 


in 548 BC Cyrus the Great united the Medes and Persians in 
the Persian Empire, conquered Babylonia in 538 BC, restored 
Jerusalem to the Jews. Alexander the Great conquered Persia in 
333 BC, but Persians regained their independence in the next 
century under the Parthians, themselves succeeded by Sassa- 
nian Persians in 226 AD. Arabs brought Islam to Persia in the 7th 
century, replacing the indigenous Zoroastrian faith. After Persian 
political and cultural autonomy was reasserted in the 9th cen- 
tury, the arts and sciences flourished for several centuries. 


Turks and Mongols ruled Persia in turn from the 11th century 


to 1502, when a native dynasty reasserted full independence. 


, The British and Russian empires vied for influence in the 19th 


century, and Afghanistan was severed from iran by Britain in 
1857. 

The previous dynasty was founded by Reza Khan, a military 
leader, in 1925. He abdicated as shah in 1941, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mohammad Reza Pahlavi. 

British and Russian forces entered Iran Aug. 25, 1941, with- 
drawing later. Britain and the USSR signed an agreement Jan. 
29, 1942, to respect iranian integrity and give economic aid, In 
1946 a Soviet attempt to take over the Azerbaijan region in the 
NW was defeated when a puppet regime was ousted by force. 

Parliament, under Premier Mohammed Mossadegh, national- 
ized the oil industry in 1951, leading to a British blockade. Mos- 
sadegh was overthrown in 1953; the shah assumed control. Un- 
der his rule, fran underwent economic and social change. 
However, political opposition was not tolerated. Thousands were 
arrested in the. 1970s, while hundreds of purported terrorists 
were executed. 

Conservative Mosiem protests led to 1978 violence. Martial 
law in 12 cities was declared Sept, 8. A military government was 
appointed Nov. 6 to deal with striking oil workers. Continued 
clashes with demonstrators led to greater violence; ol! preduc- 
tion fell to a 27-year low, Dec. 27. In a Sd change of goverment 
in 5 months, Prime Min. Shahpur Bakhtiar was designated by the 


. shah to head a regency council in his absence. The shah left fran 


dan. 16, 1979. 

Violence continued throughout January. Exiled religious feader 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini named a provisional government 
council in preparation for his return to fran, Jan. 31. Clashes be- 


- tween Khomeini’s supporters and government troops culminated 


in @ rout of {ran's elite Imperial Guard Feb. 11, leading fo the fall 


” of Bakhtiar's government. Ayatollah Khomeinl's choice for prime 


minister, Mehdi Bazargan, headed an interim government 
pledged to establish an Islamic republic, but resigned Nov. 6, 
1979, conceding power to the Islamic authority of Ayatollah 
Khomeini. 

The Iranian revolution was marked by revolts among the eth- 
nic minorities and by a continuing struggle between the clerical 
forces and westerized inteilectuals and liberals. The Islamic 
Constitution, drafted under the domination of the clergy, estab- 
lished le authority to be vested in'a Faghi, the Ayatollah 
Khomeini. 


. Iranian militants seized the U.S. embassy, Nov. 4, 1979, and 
_took hostages including 62 Americans. The militants vowed to 


stay in the embassy until the deposed shah was retumed to fran. 
Despite international condemnations and U.S. efforts, including 
an abortive Apr., 1980, rescues atternpt, the crisis continued. The 
U.S. broke diplomatic relations with Iran, Apr. 7th. The shah died 
in Egypt, July 27th. The hastage drama finally ended Jan. 21, 
1981 when an accord, involving the release of frozen Iranian as- 


“Sets, was reached. 


On June 28, 1981, a bomb destroyed the Teheran headquar- 
ters of Iran's ruling Islamic Bagh Killing the party’s leader, and 
71 other persons. 

Turmoil continued in Teheran however. The ruling Islamic 
Party, increasingly dissatisfied with President Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr, declared him unfit for office. in the weeks following Bani- 


-quests of the Persians, Greeks, and Arabs, The latter founded: 


Sadr's dismissal, June 22, 1981, a new wave of executions be- 
gan. Over 2,000 people, reportedly members of the Majahe- 
deen--Khalq and smaller Marxist-Leninist/Maoist factions, had 
died before revolutionary firing squads by the of end of 1981. 
The political upheavals have brought iran to virtual civil war 
and almost total isolation from other countries. In May, 1983, 
Iran's Communist Party was dissolved and 18 Soviet diplomats 
ordered to leave the country amid charges of treason and espio- 
nage. : 
A dispute over the Shatt al-Arab waterway that divides the 
two countries brought iran and Iraq, Sept. 22, 1980, into opan 
warfare. iraqi planes attacked Iranian air fields including Teheran 
airport. Iranian planes bombed Iraqi bases. iraqi troops occupied 
Iranian territory including the port city of Khorramshahr in Octo- 
ber. Iranian troops recaptured the city and drove Iraqi troops 
back across the border, May 1982. Iran launched several of- 
fenses in 1983, but they were unable to break through Iraq] lines. 
At least 50,000 Iranians were killed in action. lran'’s threat to 
close the Strait of Hormuz to maritime traffic brought a strong 
response from Western nations. iraq, and later Iran, attacked 
several oil tankers in the Persian Gulf during 1984, Saudi Ara- 
bian war planes shot down 2 Iranian jets, June 5, which they felt 
were threatening Saudi shipping. 


Traq 
Republic of Iraq 


People: Population (1984 est): 15,000,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 48.3; 15-59: 46.5; 60+: 5.3. Pop. density: 88.6 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1980): 71.6%. Ethnic groups: Arabs, 75% 
Kurds, 15% Turks. Languages: Arabic (official), Kurdish, others. 
Religions: Moslems 95% (Shiites 55%, Sunnis 40%), Christians 
5%. 

Geography: Area: 167,924 sq. mi., larger than California. Lo- 
cation: In the Middle East, occupying most of historic Mesopota- 
mia. Neighbors: Jordan, Syria on W, Turkey on N, Iran on E, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia on S. Topography: Mostly an. alluvial 
plain, including the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, descending from 
mountains in N to desert in SW. Persian Guif region is marsh- 
land. Capita: Baghdad. Cities (1984 est): Baghdad (met) 
3,800,000, 

Government: Type: Ruling council. Head of state: Pres. 
Saddam Hussein At-Takriti, b. 1935 in office: July 16, 1979. Lo- 
cal divisions: 18 provinces. Defense: 46% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, petrochemicals, oil refining, 
cement. Chief crops: Grains, rice, dates, cotton. Minerals: Oil, 
gas. Crude oll reserves (1983): 59 bin. bbis. Othen resources: 
Wool, hides. Arable fand: 13%. Meat prod. (1983): lamb: 
60,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982); 6.3 bin. kwh. La- 
bor force: 50% agric. 

Finance: Currency: Dinar (Mar. 1985: 0.30 = $1 US). Gross. 
domestic product (1981): $22 bin. Per capita income (1981); 
$2,410. imports (1983): $12.2 bin.; partners: W. Ger. 16%, Jap. 
14%, Fr. 7%. Exports (1983): $9.7 bin,; partners: it. 13%, Tur. 
11%, Braz. 22%, Jap. 6%. Consumer prices (change in 1984); 
25% 

Transport: Rallway traffic (1982): 874 min. passenger-km; 
2.8 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 229,000 pas- 
Senger cars, 118,700 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 1.7 
bin. passenger-km; 54.7 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports; Basra. 

Communications: Television sets: 650,000 in use (1961). 
Radios: 2 min. in use (1981). Telephones in use (1978): 
319,600. Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 19 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 56.1 yrs. Births 
(per 1,000 pop, 1978): 47. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 13. 
Natural increase (1978): 3.4%, Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 199. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 44. Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 25. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies, Arab League, OPEC. 


Education (1984): Literacy: 70%. Compulsory to age 10. 


The Tigris-Euphrates valley, formerly called Mesopotamia, 
was the site of one of the earliest civilizations in the world. The 
Sumerian city-states of 3,000 BC originated the culture tater de- 
veloped by the Semitic Akkadians, Babylonians, and Assyrians. _ 

Mesopotamia ceased to be a separate entity after the con- 
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cline in population, the economy, cultural life, and the irrigation 
system. 

| Britain secured a League of Nations mandate over Iraq after 
| World War |. Independence under a king came in 1932. A leftist, 
| pan-Arab revolution established a republic in 1958, which ori- 
| ented foreign policy toward the USSR. Most industry has been 
| nationalized, and large land holdings broken up. ¥ 

| A local faction of the international Baath Arab Socialist party 
| has ruled by decree since 1968. Russia and Iraq signed an aid 
| pact in 1972, and arms were sent along with several thousand 
| advisers. The 1978 execution of 21 Communists and a shift of 
| trade to the West signalled a more neutral policy, straining rela- 
tions with the USSR. In the 1973 Arab-Israeli war Iraq sent 
| forces to aid Syria. Relations with Syria were improving steadily 
| to negotiations of uniting the 2 nations as a single political entity, 
_ but were halted by the Hussein government, July, 1979. Within a 
month of assuming power, Saddam Hussein instituted a bloody 
| purge in the wake of a reported coup attempt against the new 
| regime. 

| Years of battling with the Kurdish minority resulted in total de- 
| feat for the Kurds in 1975, when Iran withdrew support. Kurdish 
| rebels continued their war, 1979; fighting led to Iraqi bombing of 
_ Kurdish villages in Iran, causing relations with Iran to deteriorate. 
___ After skirmishing intermittently for 10 months over the sover- 
| eignty of the disputed Shatt al-Arab waterway that divides the 
| two countries, Iraq and Iran, Sept. 22, 1980, entered into open 
| warfare when Iraqi fighter-bombers attacked 10 Iranian airfields, 
_ including Teheran airport, and Iranian planes retaliated with 
Strikes on 2 Iraqi bases. In the following days, there was heavy 
ground fighting around Abadan and the adjacent port of Khor- 
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| ad 9th centuries, Mongol and Turkish conquests led to a de- 
If 








_ famshahr as Iraq pressed its attack on Iran's oil-rich province of . 


_ Khuzistan. In May 1982, iraqi troops were driven back across the 
| border. A fierce border war continued through 1985 with both 
“sides suffering heavy casualties. 

\sraeli airplanes destroyed a nuclear reactor near Baghdad on 
June 7, 1981, claiming that it could be used to produce nuclear 


weapons. é 

__ lraq and Iran expanded their war to the Persian Gulf in Apr. 
1984. Several attacks on oil tankers were reported, prompting 
Lloyd's of London to increase insurance rates in the area. 


Treland 


People: Population (1984 est): 3,575,000. Age distrib. (%): — 


0-14: 31.2; 15-59: 53.5; 60+:15.3. Pop. density: 129 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1981): 55.6%. Ethnic groups: Irish, Anglo-Irish mi- 
nority. Languages: English predominates, Irish (Gaelic) spoken 
by minority. Religions: Roman Catholics 94%, Anglican 4%. 
Geography: Area: 27,137 sq. mi. Location: In the Atlantic O. 
just W of Great Britain. Neighbors: United Kingdon (Northern 
ireland). Topography: ireland consists of a central plateau sur- 
_ rounded by isolated groups of hills and mountains. The coastline 
is heavily indented by the Atlantic O. Capital: Dublin. Cities 
(1984 est.): Dublin 525,360; Cork (met.) 136,269. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary Republic. Head of State: 
Pres. Patrick J. Hillery; b. May 2, 1923; in office: Dec. 3, 1976. 
Head of government: Prime Min. Garret FitzGerald; in office: 

_ Dec. 14, 1982. Local divisions: 26 counties. Defense: 2% of 
GNP (1984). 

Economy: Industries: Food processing, auto assembly, met- 
als, textiles, chemicals, brewing, electrical and non-electrical 
Machinery, tourism. Chief crops: Potatoes, grain, sugar beets, 
fruits, vegetables. Minerals: Zinc, lead, silver, gas. Arable land: 
15%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 360,000 metric tons; pork: 
154,000 metric tons; lamb: 42,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1982): 195,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 10.9 bin. 
kwh. Crude steel prod. (1981): 32,000 metric tons, Labor 
force: 26% agric.; 19% manuf.; 15% comm. 

Finance: Currency: Pound (Mar. 1985: 0.98 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983): $16.5 bin. Per capita income 
(1984): $4,750. Imports (1984): $9.6 bin.; partners: UK 48%, 
U.S. 18%, W. Ger. 8%, Fr. 5%. Exports (1984); $9.6 bin; part- 
ners: UK 39%, Fr. 9%, W. Ger, 9%, U.S, 7%. Tourists (1982); 

,: 23 min; receipts: $710 min. National budget (1983): $5.70 bin. 
$6.6 bin. expenditures. International reserves less 
- gold (Feb. 1985): $2.72 bin. Gold: 360,000 oz. t. Consumer 
__ prices (change in 1984): 8.6%. 
__ Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 832 min. passenger-km:; 
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Baghdad. from where the caliph ruled a vast empire in the 8th. 


629 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 703,000 
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passenger cars, 74,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: (1982): 
2.3 bin, passenger-km; 79.4 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: 
Dublin, Cork. 

Communications: Television sets: 695,500 licensed (1983). 
Radios: 1.5 min. licensed (1981). Telephones in use (1983): 
580,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 224 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 72 years. Births 
{per 1,000 pop. 1983): 19.0. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 9.3. 
Natural increase (1983): .09%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 1,051. Physicians (per 100,000 pop, 1977): 116. 
Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 12.4 

Education (1984): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 10; 
attendance 91%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, EC. 

Embassy: 2234 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 462-3939. 


Celtic tribes invaded the islands about the 4th century BC; 
their Gaelic culture and literature flourished and spread to Scot- 
jand and elsewhere in the 5th century AD, the same century in 
which St. Patrick converted the Irish to Christianity. Invasions by 
Norsemen began in the 8th century, ended with defeat of the 
Danes by the Irish King Brian Boru in 1014. English invasions 
started in the 12th century; for over 700 years the Anglo-irish 
struggle continued with bitter rebellions and savage repressions. 

The Easter Monday Rebellion (1916) failed but was followed 
by guerrilla warfare and harsh reprisals by 8ritish troops, the 
“Black and Tans.” The Dail Eireann, or Irish parliament, reaf-. 
firmed independence in Jan, 1919. The British offered dominion 
status to Ulster (6. counties) and southern Ireland (26 counties) 
Dec. 1921. The constitution of the Irish Free State, a British do- 
minion, was adopted Dec. 11, 1922. Northern Ireland remained 
part of the United Kingdom. 

A new constitution adopted by plebiscite came into operation 
Dec. 29, 1937. It declared the name of the state Eire in the Irish 
language (Ireland in the English) and declared it a sovereign 
democratic state. 

On Dec. 21, 1948, an Irish law declared the country a republic 
rather than a dominion and withdrew it from the Commonwealth. 
The British Parliament recognized both actions, 1949, but reas- 
serted its claim to incorporate the 6 northeastern counties in the 
United Kingdom. This claim has not been recognized by Ireland. 
(See United Kingdom — Northern Ireland.) 

Irish governments have favored peaceful unification of all Ire- 
land. Ireland cooperated with England against terrorist groups. 


Israel 
State of Israel 


People: Population (1984 est.): 4,024,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 33.2; 15-59: 63.0; 60+: 11.7. Pop. density: 539 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1982): 86%, Ethnic groups: Jewish 83%, Arab, 
Christian. Languages: Hebrew and Arabic (official), Yiddish, var- 
ious European and West Asian languages. Religions: Jewish 

83%, Moslems, Christians, others. 

Geography: Area: 7,850 sq. mi. about the size of New Jer- 
sey. Location: On eastern end of Mediterranean Sea. Neigh- 
bors: Lebanon on N, Syria, Jordan on E, Egypt on W. Topogra- 
phy: The Mediterranean coastal plain is fertile and well-watered. 
In the center is the Judean Plateau. A triangular-shaped semi- 
desert region, the Negev, extends frorn south of Beersheba to 
an apex at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba. The eastern border 
drops sharply into the Jordan Rift Valley, including Lake Tiberias ~ 
(Sea of Galilee) and the Dead Sea, which is 1,296 ft. below sea 


’ fevel, lowest point on the earth’s surface. Capital: Jerusalem. 


Most countries maintain their embassy in Tel Aviv. Cities (1982 
est.): Jerusalem 415,000; Tel Aviv-Yafo 329,000; Haifa 227,000. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
state: Pres. Chaim Herzog; b. Sept. 17, 1918; in office: May 5, 
1983. Head of government: Prime Min. Shimon Peres; b. Aug. 
1, 1923; in office: Sept. 14, 1984. Local divisions: 6 administra- 


* tive districts. Defense: 25.5% of GNP (1982). 


Economy: industries: Diamond cutting, textiles, electronics, 
machinery, plastics, tires, drugs, aircraft, munitions, wine. Chief 
crops: Citrus fruit, grains, olives, cotton, vegetables. Minerals: 
Potash, limestone, copper, phosphates, magnesium, manga- 
nese, salt, sulphur. Crude. oll reserves (1980): 1.0 min. bbls. 
Arable land: 20%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 21,000 metric tons; 
pork: 13,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1978): 25,900 metric tons. 
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' Electricity prod. (1983): 14.5 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 


‘ 


{1981 est.): 114,000 metric tons. Labor force: 6% agric.; 23% 
ind., 30% public services. 

Finance: Currency: Shekel (Mar. 1885: 858 = $1 US). GNP 
(1983): $23 bin. Per capita income (1983): $5,609. Imports 
(1983): $8.3 bin,; partners: U.S. 19%, Switz. 6%. W. Ger. 11%, 
UK 8%, Exports (1983): $4.8 bin.; partners: U.S. 26%, W. Ger. 
7%, UK 8%. Tourists (1982): 1.0 min.; receipts $866 min. Nat- 


Tonal budget (1980): $20.8 bin. revenues; $959 bin. expendi- 
- tures. International reserves jess gold (Jan. 1985): $2.6 bin. 


Gold: 1.01 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 
378.8%. 


Transport: Rallway traffic (1982): 242 min. passenger-km; 


805 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 459,000 
passenger cars, 103,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 
4.6 bin. passenger-km; 301 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: 
Haifa, Ashdod, Eilat. 

Communications: Television sets: 600,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 1 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 1.4 
min. Daily newspaper circ, (1982): 205 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984) Jewish pop. only 
72:1 male; 75.7 female. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 23.6. 
Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 6.6%. Natural increase (1981): 
1.7%. Hospital beds (1982): 27,000. Physicians (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 277. Infant mortality (per 1,000 five births 1984): 


144. 


Education (1984): Literacy: 88% (Jewish), 46% (Arab). 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, 

Embassy: 3541 International Or. NW 20008; 364-5500. 


Occupying the SW comer of the ancient Fertile Crescent, Is- 
fae! contains some of the oldest known evidence of agriculture 
and of primitive town life. A more advanced civilization emerged 
in the 3d millenium BC. The Hebrews probably arrived early in 


- the 2d millenium BC. Under King David and his successors 


(¢.1000 BC-597 BC), Judaism was developed and secured. Af- 
ter conquest by Babylonians, Persians, and Greeks, an indepen- 
dent Jewish kingdom was revived, 168 BC, but Rome took effec- 
tive control in the next century, suppressed Jewish revolts in 70 
AD and 135 AD, and renamed Judea Palestine, after the earlier 
coastal inhabitants, the Philistines. 

Arab invaders conquered Palestine in 636. The Arabic lan- 
guage and Islam prevailed within a few centuries, but a Jewish 
minority remained. The land was ruled from the 11th century as 
a part of non-Arab empires by Saljuks, Mamluks, and Ottomans 
(with a crusader interval, 1098-1291). - 

After 4 centuries of Ottoman rule, during which the population 
deciined to a low of 350,000 (1785), the land was taken in 1917 
by Britain, which in the Balfour Declaration that year pledged to 
support a Jewish national homeland there, as foreseen by the 
Zionists. In 1920 a British Palestine Mandate was recognized; in 
1922 the land east of the Jordan was detached. 

Jewish immigration, begun in the late 19th century, swelled in 
the 1930s with refugees from the Nazis; heavy Arab immigration 


from Syria and Lebanon also occurred. Arab opposition to Jew- ~ 


ish immigration turned violent in 1920, 1921, 1929, and 1936. 
The UN General Assembly voted in 1947 to partition Palestine 
into an Arab and a Jewish state. Britain withdrew in May 1948. 

israel was declared an independent state May 14, 1948; the 
Arabs rejected partition. Eaypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia invaded, but falied to destroy the Jewish state, 
which gained territory. Separate armistices with the Arab nations 
were signed in 1949; Jordan occupied the West Bank, Egypt oc- 
cupied Gaza, but neither granted Palestinian autonomy. No 
peace settlement was obtained, and the Arab nations continued 
policies of economic boycott, blockade in the Suez Canal, and 
support of guerrillas. Several hundred thousand Arabs left the 
area of Jewish control; an equal number of Jews left the Arab 
countries for israel 1949-53. 

After persistent terrorist raids, Israel invaded Egypt's Sinai, 
Oct. 29, 1956, aided briefly by British and French forces. A UN 
cease-fire was arranged Nov, 6. 

An uneasy truce between Israel and the Arab countries, su- 
pervised by a UN Emergency Force, prevailed until May 19, 
4967, when the UN force withdrew at the demand of Egypt's 
Pres. Nasser. Egyptian forces reoccupied the Gaza Strip and 
closed the Guif of Aqaba to Israeli shipping. In a 6-day war that 
started June 5, the Israelis took the Gaza Strip, occupied the 


' Sinai Peninsula to the Suez Canal, and captured Old Jerusalem, 


Syria’s Golan Heights, and Jordan's West Bank. The fighting 
was haited June 10 by UN-arranged cease-fire agreements. 

Egypt and Syria attacked Israel, Oct. 6, 1973 (Yom Kippur, 
most solemn day on the Jewish calendar). Egypt and Syria were 
supplied by massive USSR military airlifts; the U.S. 
with an airlift to Israel. Israel counter-attacked, driving the Syr- 
ans back; and crossed the Suez Canal. 

A cease fire took effect Oct. 24; a UN peace-keeping force 
went te the area. A disengagement agreement was signed Jan. 
18, 1974, following negotiations by U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. Israe! withdrew from the canal’s W bank. A 
second withdrawal was completed in 1976; Israel returned the 
Sinai to Egypt in 1982. 

Israel and Syria agreed to disengage June 1; Israel completed 
withdrawing from its salient (and a small part of the land taken in 
the 1967 war) June 25. 

in the wake of the war, Golda Meir, long Israel’s premier, re- 
signed; severe inflation gripped the nation. Palestinian guerrillas 
staged massacres, killing scores of civilians 1974-75, israel con- 
ducted preventive attacks in Lebanon through 1975. israel aided 
Christian forces in the 1975-76 Lebanese civil war. 

Israeli forces raided Entebbe, Uganda, July 3, 1976, and res- 
cued 103 hostages seized by Arab and German terrorists. 

In 1977, the conservative opposition, led by Menachem Begin, 
was voted into office for the first time. Egypt's Pres. Sadat vis- 
ited Jerusalem Nov. 1977 and on Mar. 26, 1979. Egypt and Is- 
rael signed a formal peace treaty, ending 30 years of war, and 
establishing diplomatic relations, 

israel Invaded S. Lebanon, March 1978, following a Lebanon- 
based terrorist attack in Israel. Israel withdrew in favor of a 
6,000-man UN force, but continued to ald Christian militiamen. 

A 5-day occupation of Israeli forces in southern Lebanon took 
place April 1980, in retaliation to the Palestinian raid on a kibbutz 
earlier that month. Violence on the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
rose in 1982 when Israel announced plans to build new Jewish 
settlements. 

israel affirmed the entire city of Jerusalem as its capital, July, 
1980, encompassing the annexed Arab East Jerusalem 

Israel shot down, Apr. 28, 1981, two Syrian helicopters Israel 
claimed were attacking Lebanese Christian militia forces in the 
Beirut-Zahle area of Lebanon. Syria responded by installing 
Soviet-built surface-to-air missiles in Lebanon. Both the U.S. and 
\srael were unable to persuade Syria to withdraw the missies, 
and Israel threatened to destroy them. 

On June 7, 1981, Israeli jets destroyed an Iraqi atomic reactor 
near Baghdad that, Israet claimed, would have enabled Iraq to 
manufacture nuclear weapons. 

In a close election, June 30, 1981, Prime Min. Menachem Be- 
gin was able to assemble a narrow coalition, he survived a no 
confidence motion in the Knesset by one vote, May 1982. He 
retired Oct. 1983. 

israeli jets bombed Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 


_ strongholds in’ Lebanon April, May 1982, In reaction to the 


wounding of the Israeli ambassador to Great Britain, Israeli 
forces.in a coordinated land, sea, and air attack invaded Leba- 
non, June 6, to destroy PLO strongholds in that country. Israeli 
and Syrian forces engaged in the Bekka Valley, June 9, but 
quickly agreed to a truce. israeli forces encircled Beirut June 14. 
Following massive israeli bombing of West Beirut, the PLO 
agreed to evacuate the city. 

Israeli troops entered West Beirut after newly-elected Lebe- 
Hose preskient Gata ESV ee a ee 14. 
israel received widespread condemnation when Lebenese Chris- 
tian forces, Sept. 16, entered 2 West Beirut refugee camps and 
slaughtered hundreds of Palestinian refugees. Israeli Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon resigned Feb. 11, 1983, after israel’s State 
Bosesd of Inouye 0 Jt Ber a ee 


or shite terrorists hijacked a TWA jet, June 14, 1985, and de- 


_ manded that Israel release Shiite prisoners being held in Israel. 


(See Chronology). 
Italy 
Italian Republic 


eople: Population (1984 est): 56,998,000. Age distrib. 
(mu 0-14: 23.7; 15-59: 58.8; 60+: 17.5. 5: POP. ee 
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3q. mi. Ethnic groups: Italians, small minorities of Germans, 
Slovenes, Albanians, French, Ladins, Greeks. Languages: Ital- 
an: Religions: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 

Geography: Area: 116,303 sq. mi., slightly larger than Ari- 
zona. Location: In S Europe, jutting into Mediterranean S. 
Neighbors: France on W, Switzerland, Austria on N, Yugoslavia 
on E. Topography: Occupies a long boot-shaped peninsula, 
axtanding SE from the Alps into the Mediterranean, with the is- 
ands of Sicily and Sardinia offshore. The alluvial Po Valley 
drains most of N. The rest of the country is rugged and moun- 
ainous, except for intermittent coastal plains, like the Campajna, 
5 of Rome. Appenine Mts. run down through center of peninsula. 


Capital: Rome. Gities (1981 cen.); Rome 2.8 min.; Milan 1.6- 


min.; Naples 1.2 min.; Turin 1.1 min. 

. Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Fran- 
esco Cossiga; b. 1929; in office: July 8, 1985; Head of govern- 
ment: Prime Min. Bettino Craxi; b. Feb. 24, 1934; in office: Aug: 
4, 1983. Local divisions: 20 regions with some ‘autonomy, 94 
provinces. Defense: 2.6% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Steel, machinery, autos, textiles, 
shoes, machine tools, chemicals. Chief crops: Grapes, olives, 
citrus fruits, vegetables, wheat, rice. Minerals: Mercury, potash, 
gas, marble, sulphur, coal. Crude oil reserves (1980): 645 min. 
bbis. Arable land: 41%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 1.16 min. 
metric tons; pork: 1.1 min. metric tons; lamb: 70,000 metric tons. 
Fish catch (1983): 468,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 180.6 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 23.9 min. 
metric tons. Labor force: 10% agric.; 30% ind. and comm.; 
60% services and govt. 

Finance: Currency: Lira (June 1985: 1,944 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $350 bin. Per capita income 
(1980): $6,914. Imports (1984): $84.2 bin.; partners: W. Ger. 
16%, Fr. 12%, U.S. 7%. Exports (1983): $73.3 bin.; partners: 
W. Ger. 16%, Fr. 15%, U.S. 7%, UK 6%. Tourists (1982): Te- 
ceipts $8.2 bin. National budget (1980): $108.12 bin. revenues; 
$141.90 bin. expenditures. International reserves less gold 
(Apr. 1985): $185 b bin. Gold: 66.67 min. oz t. Consumer prices 
(change in 1984): 10.8%. 

Transport Railway traffic (1983): 37.3 bin. passenger-km; 
15.8 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 19.6 min. 
passenger cars, 1.6 min. comm. vehicles; manuf. (1981): 1.2 
min. passenger cars, 175,000 comm. vehicles, Civil aviation 
(1983): 12.6 bin. passenger-km; 633 min. freight ton-km, Chief 
ports: Genoa, Venice, Trieste, Taranto, Naples, La Spezia. 

Communications: Television sets: 13.4 min. licensed 
(1982). Radios: 13.4 min. licensed (1982). Telephones in use 
(1982): 20.4 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1963): 124 per 1,000 
pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 70,0 male; 76.1 fe- 
male. Births {per 1,000 pop. 1982): 11.7. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982); 9.5. Natural increase (1982): .2%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 1,036. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 208. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983); 12.3. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 98%. Years compulsory: 6-14. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, NATO, OECD, EC. 

Embassy: 1601 Fuller St. NW 20009; 328-5500, = 


~ Rome emerged as the major power in Italy after 500 BC, 
dominating the more civilized Etruscans to the N and Greeks to 
the S. Under the Empire, which lasted until the 5th century AD, 
Rome ruled most of Western Europe, the Balkans, the Near 
East, and North Africa. 


After the Germanic invasions, lasting several centuries, a high ~ 


Civilization arose in the city-states of the N, culminating in the 
Renaissance. But German, French, Spanish, and Austrian inter- 
vention prevented the unification of the country. In 1859 Lom- 
bardy came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel fl of Sar- 
dinia. By plebiscite in 1860, Parma, Modena, Romagna, and 
Tuscany joined, followed by Sicily and Naples, and by the 
Marches and Umbria. The first Italian parliament declared Victor 
Emmanuel king of Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and Venetia were 
added in 1866 as an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The 
Papal States were taken by Italian troops Sept. 20, 1870, on the 
withdrawal of the French garrison. The states were annexed to 
no kingdom by plebiscite. Italy ane the State of Vatican 
as independent Feb. 11, 1929. 
Pascism appeared i italy Mar. 23, 1919, led by Benito Musso- 
who took over the government at the invitation of the king 
28, 1922. Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers. He made_ 
WWar on Ethiopia. and prodiaimed Victor Emvnaruel i emperor 


~ June 1983 elections saw Bettino Craxi 


defied the sanctions of the League of Nations, joined the Berlin- 
Tokyo axis, sent troops to fight for Franco against the Republic 
of Spain and joined Germany in World War Il. 

After Fascism was overthrown in 1943, Italy declared war on 
Germany and Japan and contributed to the Allied victary. It sur- 
rendered conquered lands and lost its colonies. Mussolini was 
killed by partisans Apr. 28, 1945. 

Victor Emmanuel Ill abdicated May 9, 1946; his son Humbert Il ~ 
was king until June 10, when Italy became a republic after a ref- 
erendum, June 2-3. 

Reorganization of the Fascist party is forbidden. The cabinet 
normally represents a coalition of the Christian Democrats, larg- 
est of Italy’s many parties, and one or 2 other parties. 

The Vatican agreed in 1976 to revise its 1929 concordat with 
the state, depriving Roman Catholicism of its status as state reli- 
gion. In 1974 Italians voted by a 3-to-2 margin to retain a 3-year- 
old'law permitting divorce, which was opposed by the church. 

italy has enjoyed an extraordinary growth in industry and living 
standards since World War Il, in part due to membership in the 
Common Market. Italy joined the European Monetary System, 
1980. But in 1973-74, a fourfold increase in international oil 
prices helped disrupt the economy. Taxes were boosted and 
Western aid helped ease the crisis. A wave of left-wing political 
violence worsened in the late 1970s with kidnappings and assas- 
sinations and continued through the 1980s. Christian Dem. 
leader and former Prime Min. Moro was murdered May 1978 by 
Red Brigade terrorists. 5 

U.S. Brig. Gen. James Dozier, a senior NATO officer, was kid- 
napped by terrorists in 1981, but was later rescued by Italian 
police. 

The Cabinet of Prime Min. Arnaldo Forlani resigned, May 26, 
1981, in the wake of revelations that numerous high-ranking offi- 
cials were members of an illegally secret Masonic lodge. The 
chosen the nation’s first 
Socialist premier. Italy has accepted U.S. cruise missiles. Some 
2,000 troops were contributed to the Lebanese peace-keeping 
force. 

Sicily, 9,822 sq. mi., pop. (1980) 5,000,000, is an island 180 
by 120 mi,, seat of a region that embraces the island of Pantel- 
leria, 32 sq. mi., and the Lipari group, 44 sq. mi., 63 14,000, in- 
cluding 2 active volcanoes: Vulcano, 1,637 ft. and Stromboll, 
3,038 ft. From prehistoric times Sicily has been settled by vari- — 
ous peoples; a Greek State had its capital at Syracuse. Rome 
took Sicily from Carthage 215 BC. Mt. Etna, 10,705 ft. active 
volcano, is tallest peak. 

Sardinia, 9,262 sq. mi., pop. (1980) 1,610,000, lies in the Med- 
iterranean, 115 mi. W of italy and 7-1/ mi, S of Corsica. It is 160 
mi. long, 68 mi. wide, and mountainous, with mining of coal, zinc, 
lead, copper. In 1720 Sardinia was added to the possessions of 
the Dukes of Savoy in Piedmont and Savoy to form the Kingdom 


of Sardinia. Giuseppe Garibaldi is buried on the nearby isle of - 


Caprera. Elba, 86 sq. mi., lies 6 mi. W of Tuscany. Napoleon ! 
lived in exile on Elba 1814-1 815. 

Trieste. An agreement, signed Oct. 5, 1954, by Italy and Yu- 
goslavia, confirmed, Nov. 10, 1975, gave Italy provisional admin- 
istration over the northem section and the seaport of Trieste, 
and Yugoslavia the part of Istrian peninsula it has occupied. 


Ivory Coast 
Republic of Ivory Coast 


People: Population (1984 est.): 9,178,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 44.6; 15-59: 52.0; 60+: 3.4. Pop. density: 77.2 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1980); 32%. Ethnic groups: Baule 23%, Bete 18%, 
Senufo 15%, Malinke 11%, over 60 tribes, Languages: French 
(official), tribal languages. Religions: Moslems 15%, Christians 
12%, indigenous 63%. 

Geography: Area: 124,503 sq. mi., slightly larger than New 
Mexico. Location: On S. coast of W. Africa. Neighbors: Liberia, 
Guinea on W, Mali, Burkina Faso on N, Ghana on E. Topogra- 
phy: Forests cover the W half of the country, and range from a 
coastal strip to halfway to the N on the E. A sparse inland plain 
leads to low mountains in NW. Capital: Abidjan. Cities (1981 
est.): Abidjan 1,686,100 (met.) 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny; b. Oct. 18, 1905; in office: Aug. 7, 1960. Lo- 
cal divisions: 25 departments. : 


- 
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Nations — Ivory Coast; Jamaica; Japan 


Ca 








Economy: Chief crops: Coffee, cocoa. Minerals: Diamonds, 
man . Other resources: Timber, rubber. Arable fand: 
12%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 41,000 metric tons; pork: 13,000 
metric tons; lamb: 13,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1981): 80,000 
metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.9 bin. kwh. Labor force: 
75% agric.; 25% ind. and commerce. 

Finance: Currency: CFA franc (Mar. 1985: 471 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981 est.): $9.8 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1984): $1,100. Imports (1983): $1.8 bin; partners: Fr. 
31%, Venez. 8%, Jap. 5%, U.S. 5%. Exports (1983): $2.0 bin.; 
partners: Fr. 19%, Neth. 13%, U.S. 11%, It. 8%. Tourists 
(1980): 137,000; International reserves less gold (Jan. 1985): 
$5.4 min, Gold: 45,000 oz t. Consumer prices (changed in 
1984): 4.3%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 998 min. passenger-km; 
526 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 166,000 
passenger cars, 69,500 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Abidjan, 
Sassandra. 

Communications: Television sets: 562,000 In use (1983). 
Radios: 800,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1981): 
88,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 8 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 46.9 male; 50.2 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 47. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 18. Natural increase (1978): 2.9%. Hospital beds 
(1978): 9,962. Physicians (1978): 429. Infant mortality (per 
7,000 live births 1982): 127. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 24%. Years compulsory: none; 
attendance 75%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU. 

Embassy: 2424 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 483-2400. 


A French protectorate from 1842, Ivory Coast became inde- 
pendent in 1960. It is the most prosperous of tropical African na- 
tions, due to diversification of agriculture for export, close ties to 
France, and encouragement of foreign investment. About 20% 
of the population are workers from neighboring countries. Ivory 
Coast is a leader of the pro-Westem bloc in Africa. 


Jamaica 


People: Population (1984 est.): 2,388,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 36.7; 15-59: 52.8; 60+: 8.5. Pop. density: 493 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1981): 41.9%. Ethnic groups: African 76%, mixed 15%, 
Chinese, Caucasians, East Indians. Languages: English, Jamai- 
can Creole. Religions: Protestant 70%. 

Geography: Area: 4,244 sq. mi., slightly smalier than Con- 
necticut. Location: In West Indies. Neighbors: Nearest are 
Cuba on N, Haiti on E. Topography: The country is four-fifths 


covered by mountains. Capital: Kingston. Cities (1984 est.): St. 


Andraws 393,000, Kingston 100,000. 

Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
Queen Elizabeth Il, represented by Gov.-Gen. Florizel A. Glass- 
pole; b. Sept. a 19089; in office: Mar. 2, 1973. Head of govern- 
‘ment: Prime Min. Edward Seaga; b. May 28, 1930; in office: 
Oct., 1980. Local divisions: 12 and St. An- 
drew corporate area. Defense: 1.3% of GDP (1984). 

Economy: Industries: Rum, molasses, cement, paper, tour- 
ism. Chief crops: Sugar cane, coffee, bananas, coconuts, citrus 
fruits. Minerals: Bauxite, limestone, gypsum. Arable land: 24%, 
Meat prod. (1980): beef: 13,000 metric tons; pork: 9,000 metric 
tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.3 bin. kwh, Labor force: 35% 
agric.; 25% services; 11.5% manuf. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Apr. 1985: 5.48 =.$1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $3.0 bin. Per capita Income (1981): 
$1,340. Imports (1984): $1.1 bin; partners: U.S. 35%, Venez. 
14%, Neth. Ant. 13%, UK 8%. Exports (1964): $714 min; part- 
ners: U.S. 33%, UK 18%, Nor. 8%, Can. 12%. Tourists’ (1983): 
800,000; receipts: $399 min. National budget (1982): $825 min. 
revenues. International reserves less gold (Feb. 1985): 
$120.7 min. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 27.8%, 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 49 min. passenger-km; 
129 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Kingston, Montego Bay. 

Communications: Television sets: 180,000 in use (1982). 
Radios: 850,000 in use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
124,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 137 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 65 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1982): 27.6. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 5.7. 
Natural increase (1982): 2.1%. Hospital beds (1980): 6,229. 


Physicians (1980): 700. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 
1984): 16.8. , 
Education (1984): Literacy: 76%. Compulsory to age 14, * 
Major International Organizations: UN and its a é 
agencies, OAS. 
Embassy: 1850 K St. NW 20008; 452-0660. 


Jamaica was visited by Columbus, 1494, and ruled by Spain — 
{under whom Arawak Indians died out) until seized by Britain, — 
1655, Jamaica won independence Aug. 6, 1962. : 

In 1974 Jamaica sought an increase in taxes paid by U.S. and 
Canadian companies which mine bauxite on the island. The so-_ 
cialist government acquired 50% ownership of the companies” i 
Jamaican interests in 1976, and was reelected that year. Rude } 
mentary welfare state measures were passed, but unemploy- — 
ment increased. Relations with the U.S. improved greatly in 
1981; Prime Minister Seaga was the first official visitor to Wash-— 
ington after Pres. Ronald Reagan's inauguration. Jamaica babe 
Giplomatic relations with Cuba in December. 

In 1982, Reagan became the first U.S. President to visit ie ? 
maica and voiced strong support for the free-enterprise policies — fs 
of the Seaga government. Jamaica took part in the October — 
1983 invasion of Grenada. i 





| Japan 


People: Population (1984 est): 119,896,000. ae distrib. — 
(%): 0-14; 23.5; 15-59: 63.6; 60-+: 12.9. Pop. density: 822 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1980): 76.2%. Language: Japanese. Ethnic — 
groups: Japanese 99.4%, Korean 0.5%. Religions: Buddhism, — 
Shintoism shared by large majority. 

Geography: Area: 147,470 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Gali- — 
fornia. Lecation: Archipelago off E. coast of Asia. Neighbors: — 
USSR on N, S. Korea on W. Topography: Japan consists of 4 
main islands: Honshu (“mainiand"), 87,805 sq. mi; Hokkaido, 


ce 


- 30,144 sq. mi; Kyushu, 14,114 sq. mi; and Shikoku, 7,049 sq. 4 


mi. The coast, ‘deeply indented, measures 16,654 mi. The north- 


~ @m istands are a continuation of the Sakhalin Mts. The Kunlun 


range of China continues into southem islands, the ranges meet- 
ing in the Japanese Alps. In a vast transverse fissure crossing 
Honshu E-W rises a group of volcanoes, mostly extinct or inac- — 
tive, including 12,388 ft. Fuji-San (Fujiyama) near Tokyo. ot 
tak Tokyo. Cities (1982 est.): Tokyo 8.3 min.; Osaka 2.5 min; 
Yokohama 2.8 min.; Nagoya 2 min.; Kyoto 1.4 min,; Kobe 7 y 
min.; Sapporo 1.4 min.; Kitakyushu 1 min: Kawasaki 1 min. % 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
state: Emp. Hirohito; b. Apr. 29, 1901; in office: Dec. 25, 1908. 
Head of government: Prime Min. Yasuhiro Nakasone; in office; 
Nov. 26, 1982. Local divisions: 47 prefectures. Defense: Less 
than 1% of GNP (1984). 

Economy: Industries: Electrical & electronic equip., autos, 
machinery, chemicals. Chief crops: Rice, grains, vegetables, — 
fruits. Minerals: negligible. Crude oil reserves (1980): 55 min, Pt 
bbls. Arable land: 19%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 534,000 met- 


ric tons; pork: 1.43 min. metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 11.6 


min. metric tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 555.5 bin. kwh. 
Crude steel prod. (1983): 97.2 min. metric tons. Labor force: 


- 11% agric.; 34% manuf; 48% services. 


Finance: Currency: Yen (June 1985: 250.55 = $i US). 
Gross national product (1984): $1.2 tri’ Per capita income 


(1980): $8,460. Imports (1984): $136 bin.; partners: U.S. 18%, — 


Saudi Ar. 16%, Austral. 5%, Indon. 9%. Exports (1984): $149 a 
bin.; partners: U.S. 26%. Tourists (1981): 1.5 min. National — 
budget (1980): $190.1 bin. revenues; $190.1 bin. 
international reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $26,6 bin. Gold: 
24.23 min. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 4.1%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 314.9 bin. passenger-km; 5 
31.3 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 24.2 min. — 
passenger cars, 8.9 min. comm. vehicles; manuf, (1982): 6.8 — 
min. passenger cars; 3.8 min. comm. vehicles. Civil aviation Es 
(1983): 58.4 bin. passenger-km; 2.5 bin. freight ton-km. Chief — 
ports: Yokohama, Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, Nagoya, Chiba, Kawa: 
saki, Hakodate. 







min. manuf. (1981). Telephones In use (1982): beech rca), : 
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| Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 73 male; 78 female. 
|irths (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 12.7. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
983): 6.1. Natural Increase (1983): .06%. Hospital beds 
(1981): 1.3 min. Physicians (1981); 162,882. infant mortality 


iper 1, 000 live births 1983): 6.2. 

























| Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
hgencies, OECD, 
_ Embassy: 2520 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 234-2266. 


|| According to Japanese legend, the empire was founded by 
Emperor Jimmu, 660 BC, but earliest records of a unified Japan 
date from 1,000 years later. Chinese influence was strong in the 
Jormation of Japanese civilization. Buddhism was introduced be- 
‘ore the 6th century. 
A feudal system, with locally powerful noble families and their 
“samurai warrior retainers, dominated from 1192. Central power 
‘was held by successive families of shoguns (military dictators), 
11192-1867, until recovered by the Emperor Meiji, 1868. The Por- 
juguese and Dutch had minor trade with Japan in the 16th and 
417th centuries; U.S. Commodore Matthew C. Perry opened it to 
7J,S. trade in a treaty ratified 1854. Japan fought China, 1894-95, 
‘gaining Taiwan. After war with Russia, 1904-05, Russia ceded S 
‘halt of Sakhalin and gave concessions in China. Japan annexed 
)Korea 1910. In World War | Japan ousted Germany from Shan- 
jtung, took over German Pacific islands. Japan took Manchuria 
931, started war with China 1932. Japan launched war against 
ithe U.S. by attack on Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 1941. Japan surren- 
‘dered Aug. 14, 1945. 
| In @ new constitution adopted May 3, 1947, Japan renounced 
\the right to wage war; the emperor gave up claims to divinity; the 
|Diet became the sole law-making authority. 
| The U.S. and 48 other non-communist nations signed a peace 
treaty and the U.S. a bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in 
| San Francisco Sept. 8, 1951, restoring Japan's sovereignty as of 
‘April 28, 1952. Japan signed separate treaties with Nationalist 
hina, 1952; India, 1952; a declaration with USSR ending a 
) technical state of war, 1956. In Dec. 1965 Japan and South Ko- 
jrea agreed to resume diplomatic relations, 

On June 26, 1968, the U.S. returned to Japanese control the 
‘Bonin Is., the Volcano Is. (including Iwo Jima) and Marcus Is. On 
) May 15, 1972, Okinawa, the other Ryukyu Is. and the Daito Is. 
were returned to Japan by the U.S.; it was agreed the U.S. 
} would continue to maintain military bases on Okinawa. Japan 
‘and the USSR have failed to resolve disputed claims of sover- 
) eignty over 4 of the Kurile Is. and over offshore fishing rights. 

In 1972, Japan and China resumed diplomatic relations; Japan 
eee Taiwan severed diplomatic relations, 

Industrialization was begun in the late 19th century. After 
World War Il, Japan emerged as one of the most powerful econ- 
‘omies in the world, and as a leader in technology. 

The U.S. and EC member nations have criticized Japan for its 
restrictive policy on imports which has given Japan a substantial 
trade surplus. In 1984, Japan, under the threat of sanctions, 
| agreed to increase the import quotas on U.S. beef and citrus 

products. 


Jordan 
Hashemite hones of Jordan 


(1984 est.): 2,689,000. Age distrib. (%): 0-14: 
518: 15-59: 44.0; 60+-: 4.2. Pop. density: 70.1 per sq. mi. Ur- 
ban (1979): 59.5%. Ethnic groups: Arabs, small minorities of 
Circassians, Armenians, 


" Geography: Area: 37,297 sq. mi., slightly larger than Indiana. 
‘Location: In W Asia. Neighbors: israel on W, Saudi Arabia on 
§, Iraq on E, Syria on N. Topography: About 88% of Jordan is 
arid. Fertile areas are in W. Only port is on short Aqaba Gulf 
coast. Country shares Dead Sea (1,296 ft. below sea level) with 
Israel. Capital: Amman. Cities (1980 est.): Amman 1,232,600; 


Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
ng Hussein b. Nov. 14, 1935; in office: Aug. 11, 1952, Head 
Of government: Prime Min. Zaid Rifai; b. 1937; in office: Apr. 4, 
: Ng divisions: 8 governorates. Defense: 21% of GNP 


Nations — Japan; Jordan; Kenya 


Education (1983): Literacy: 99%. Most attend school for 12 ; 
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Economy: Industries: Textiles, cement, food processing. 
Chief crops: Grains, olives, vegetables, fruits. Minerals: Phos- 
phate, potash. Arable land: 14%. Electricity prod. (1981): 1.2 
bin. kwh. Labor force: 30% agric. 

Finance: Currency: Dinar (Mar. 1985: 0.34 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $3.8 bin. Per capita income (1976): 
$552. Imports (1962): $3.2 bin.; partners: Saudi Ar. 17%, W. 
Ger. 11%, Jap. 8%. Exports (1982): $752 min.; partners: Saudi 
Ar. 12%, Syria 6%, Iraq. 38%. Tourists (1982): 1.5 min.; re-~ 
ceipts: $510 min. National budget (1980): $751.59 min. reve- 
nues; $1.68 bin. expenditures.- International reserves less 
gold (Mar. 1985): $355.5 min. Gold: 1.06 min. oz t. Consumer 
prices (change in 1984): 3.8%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 118,900 


’ ger cars, 43,600 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982); 3.2 bin. 


passenger-km; 131 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Aqaba. 

Communications: Television sets: 171,000 licensed (1981). 
Radios: 536,000 in use (1981). Telephones in use (1983): 
86,000. Daily newspaper circ, (1982): 73 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 60.3 male; 64.2 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 49. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 11. Natural increase (1978): 3.8%, Hospital beds 
(1980): 2,743. Physicians (1980): 1,715. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1961): 67. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 58%. Pop. 5-19; in school: 56%, 
teachers per 1,000; 20. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies. 

Embassy: 2319 Wyoming Ave NW 20008; 265-1606. 


From ancient times to 1922 the lands to the E of the Jordan 
were culturally and politically united with the lands to the W. 
Arabs conquered the area in the 7th century; the Ottomans took 
control in. the 16th. Britain’s 1920 Palestine Mandate covered 
both sides of the Jordan. In 1921, Abdullah, son of the ruler of 
Hejaz in Arabia, was installed by Britain as emir of an autono- 
mous Transjordan, covering two-thirds of Palestine. An indepen- 
dent kingdom was proclaimed, 1946. 

During the 1948 Arab-israeli war the West Bank and old city 
of Jerusalem were added to the kingdom, which changed its 
name to Jordan..All these territories were lost to Israel in the 
1967 war, which swelled the number of Arab refugees on the 
East Bank. A 1974 Arab summit conference designated the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization as the sole representative of 
Arabs on the West Bank. Jordan accepted the move, and was 
granted an annual subsidy by Arab oil states. The U.S. has also 
provided substantial economic and military support. 

King Hussein actively promoted rejection of the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty; Jordan was the first Arab country to sever 
diplomatic relations with Egypt, Mar. 1979; relations were re- 
stored, Sept., 1984. 


Kenya 
Republic of Kenya 


People: Population (1984 est): 19,362,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 48.4; 15-59: 46.3; 60+: 5.4. Pop. density: 89.7 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1981): 10%. Ethnic groups: Kikuyu 21%, Luo 
13%, Luhya 14%, Kelenjin 11%, Kamba 11%, others, including 
280,000 Asians, Arabs, Eu . Languages: Swahili (offi- 
cial), English. Religions: Protestants 38%, Roman Catholics 
28%, Mosiems 6%, others. 

Geography: Area: 224,081 sq. mi., slightly smaller than 
Texas. Location: On Indian O. coast of E. Africa. Neighbors: 
Uganda on W, Tanzania on S, Somalia on E, Ethopia, Sudan on 
N. Topography: The northern three-fifths of Kenya is arid. To 
the S, a low coastal area and a plateau varying from 3,000 to 
10,000 ft. The Great Rift Valley enters the country N-S, flanked 
by high mountains. Capital: Nairobi. Cities (1978): Nairobi (met.) 
959,000; Mombasa (met.) 401,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Daniel 
arap Moi, b. Sept., 1924; in office: Aug. 22, 1978. Local divi- 
sions: Nairobi and 7 provinces. Defense: 5.4% of GDP (1982). 

Economy: Industries; Tourism, light industry. Chief crops: 
Coffee, corn, tea, cereals, cotton, sisal. Minerals: Gold, lime- 
stone, diatomite, salt, barytes, magnesite, felspar, sapphires, 
fluospar, garnets. Other resources: Timber, hides. Arable land: 
4%. Meat prod. (1984); beef: 203,000 metric tons; lamb: 56,000 
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metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 70,000 metric tons. El 
prod. (1981): 1.7 bin. kwh. Labor force: 17% agric.; 18% ind. 
and commerce; 13% services; 47% public sector. 

Finance: Currency: Shilling (Mar. 1985: 16.10 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $6.0 bin. Per capita income 
(1981): $196. Imports (1983): $1.2 bin.; partners: UK 17%, W. 
Ger. 8%, Jap. 8, Saudi Ar. 19%. Exports (1983): $876 min.; 
partners: W. Ger. 11%, UK 11%, Ugan. 9%. Tourists (1981): 
373,500; receipts: $240 min. National budget (1981): $1.4 bin. 
International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $438.3 min. 
Gold: 80,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 10.2%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 114,000 passen- 
ger cars, 88,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Mombasa. 

Communications: Television sets: 100,000 in use (1982). 
Radios: 1.5 min. in use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
216,000. Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 13 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 56.3 male; 60.0 fe- 
maie. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 54. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 14. Natural increase (1978): 4.0%. Hospital beds (per 
160,000 pop. 1977): 128. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
8. infant mortality (per 1,000 five births 7982); 83. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 40%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 62%, 
teachers per 1,000: 18. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, Commonweaith of Nations. 

Embassy: 2249 R St. NW 20008; 387-6101. 


Arab colonies exported spices and slaves from the Kenya 
coast as early as the 8th century. Britain obtained centrol in the 
19th century. Kenya won independence Dec. 12, 1963, 4 years 
after the end of the violent Mau Mau uprising. 

Kenya has shown steady growth in industry and agriculture 
~under a modified private enterprise system, and has had a rela- 
tively free political life. But stability was shaken in 1974-5, with 
opposition charges of corruption and oppression. 
in 1968 ties with Somalia were restored after 4 years of skir- 
mishes. Tanzania closed its Kenya border in 1977 in a dispute 
over the collapse of the East African Community. 
Kenya has close ties to. the West. 


Kiribati 
Republic of Kiribati 


. 


Peopie: Population (1984 est.): 61,000. Pop. density: 223 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: nearly all Micronesian, some Polyne- 
sians, Languages: Gilbertese and English (official). Religions: 
evenly divided between Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

Geography: Area: 266 sq. mi., slightly smaller than New York 
City. Location: 33 Micronesian islands (the Gilbert, Line, and 
Phoenix groups) in the mid-Pacific scattered in a 2-min. sq. mi. 
chain around the point where the International Date Line cuts the 
Equator. Neighbors: Nearest are Nauru to SW, Tuvaiu and To- 
kelau Is. to S. Topography: except Banaba (Ocean) I., all are 
low-lying, with soil of coral sand and rock fragments, subject to 
erratic rainfall. Capital (1980): Tarawa 22,148. 

Government: Head of state and of government: Pres. 
leremia Tabai, b. Dec. 16, 1950; in office: July 12, 1979. 

Economy: Industries: Copra. Chief crops: Coconuts, bread- 
fruit, pandanus, bananas, paw paw. Other resources: Fish. 
Electricity prod. (1982): 6 min. kwh. 

Finance: Currency: Australian dollar. Imports (1979): $15.0 
min.; partners: Austral. 57%, NZ 5%, UK 6%, Jap. 13%. Ex- 
ports (1979): $20 min.; partners: UK 89%. National budget 
(1978): $16.3 min. revenues; $14 min. expenditures. 

Transport: Chief port: Tarawa. 

Communications: Radios: 58,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
phones in use (1982): 1,821. 

Health: Hospital beds (1981): 307; Physicians: 16, 

Education: Literacy (1982): 90%. 


- A British protectorate since 1892, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
colony was completed with the inclusion of the Phoenix islands, 
1937. Self-rule was granted 1971; the Ellice Islands s 

from the colony 1975 and became independent Tuvalu, 1978. 
Kiribati (pronounced Kinbass) independence was attained July 
12, 1979. Under a Treaty of Friendship, pending ratification by 
the U.S. Senate, the U.S. relinquishes its claims to several of the 
re and Phoenix islands, including Christmas, Canton, and En- 

erbury. 


Tarawa Atoll was the scene of some of the bloodiest fighting 
in the Pacific during WW Il. 


North Korea 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 


People: Population (Jan. 1984 est.): 19,630,000. Pop, den- 
sity: 417 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Korean. Languages: 
Korean. Religions: activities discouraged; traditionally Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Chondokyo. 

Geography: Area: 47,077 sq. mi., slightly stnaller than Missis- 
sippi. Location: in northern E. Asia. Neighbors: China, USSR _ 
on N, S. Korea on S. Topography: Mountains and hilis cover 
nearly all Les country, with narrow valleys and small plains in 
between. The N and the E coast are the most rugged areas. 
Capital: Pyongyang. Cities (1981 est.): Pyongyang 1,283,000. 

Government Type: Communist state, Head of state: Pres. 
Kim l-Sung; b. Apr. 15, 1912; in office: Dec. 28, 1972. Head of 
government: Premier Kang Song-san; in office: 1984. Head of 
Communist Party: Gen. Sec. Kim !I-Sung; in office: 1945. Local 
divisions: 9 provinces, 4 municipalities. Defense (1983 est): 
25% of GNP. 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, petrochemicals, cement 
Chief crops: Corn, potatoes, fruits, vegetables, rice. Minerals: 
Coal, lead tungsten, zinc, graphite, magnesite, iron, copper, goid, 
phosphate, salt, fluorspar. Arable land: 19%. Meat prod. 
(1984): pork: 136,000 metric-tons. Fish catch (1983): 1.5 min. — 
metric tons. Crude steel prod. (1982) 3.5 min. metric tons. La- 
bor force: 48% agric. a 
_ Finance: Currency: Won (Nov. 1984): 1.30 = $1 Us). Gross 
national product (1982 est): $18.1 bin. Per capita Income 
(1978, in 1975 U.S, dollars): $570. Imports (1980): $2.1 bin; 
partners: China 17%, USSR 22%, Jap. 18%. Exports (1980); ~ 
Se .9 bin.; partners: USSR 26% China 17%, Saudi Ar. 9%, Jap. 


Transport: Chief ports: Chonglin, Hamhung, Nampo. ; 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 70 male; 76 female. d 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 31. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1983); _ 
7.5. Natural increase (1983): 2.3%. Hospital beds (per 10,000 
pop. 1982): 130. Physicians (per 10,000 pop. 1982): 24. * 
~ Education (1984): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 11. : 


The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea was founded May 
1, 1948, in the zone occupied by Russian troops after World War — 
li. Its armies tried to conquer the south, 1950. After 3 years of — 
fighting with Chinese and U.S. intervention, a cease-fire was poe 
claimed. 

industry, begun by the Japanese during their 1910-45 occupa: 
tion, and nationalized in the 1940s, had grown substantially, us- 
ing N. Korea’s abundant mineral and hydroelectric resources. 

Two N. Korean Army officers were sentenced to death by 





















Burmese authorities after they confessed to the October 9, 7 
bombing which killed 17, including 4 S. Korean cabinet ministers, 
in Rangoon. _ 9 
eae a 
South Korea q 
Republic of Korea : 
Ss : 


People: Population (1984 est): 41,999,000. Age | 
(%): 0-14: 34; 15-59: 56.3; 60+: 6.1. Pop. density: 1,061 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1983): 62.9%. Ethnic groups: Korean. , 
guages: Korean. Religions: Buddhism, Confucianism, Christian 

y: Area: 38,211 sq. mi., slightly larger than Indiana. 

Location: In Northern E. Asia. Neighbors: N. Korea on N. To 
pegraphy: The country is mountainous, with a rugged east 
coast. The westem and southem coasts are deeply i 
with many islands and harbors. Capital: Seoul. tities (1080 
cen.): Seoul 9,204,344; Pusan 3,395,171; Taegu 1,958,112. ia 

Government: Type: Republic, with power centralized in 
strong executive. Head of state: Pres. Chun Doo Hwan; b. 
18, 1931; in office: Dec. 1979. Head of government: Prime 
Chin Lee Chong; in office: Oct. 14, 1983. Local divisions: | 
provinces and Seoul, Pusan, Inchon, and Taegu. Defense: ; 
of GNP (1983). 

Economy: Industries: Electronics, ships, textiles, 
motor vehicles. an Rice, barley, vegetables. 
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Tungsten, coal, araphite. Arable land: 22%. Meat prod. (1984): 
pork: 375,000 metric tons. Fish catch: (1983): 2.7 min. metric 
tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 42.6 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 
(1981); 3.5 min. metric tons. Labor force: 30% agric.; 22% 
manuf. & mining; 47% services. 

Finance: Currency: Won (Mar, 1985: 850 = $1 US). Gross 
national product (1983): $73.3 bin. Per capita income (1978): 
$1,187. Imports (1984): $30.6 bin.; partners: Jap. 24%, U.S. 
23%, Saudi Ar. 14%, Kuw. 6%. Exports (1984): $29.2 bin.; 
partners: U.S. 27%, Jap. 16%. Tourists (1982): 1.1 min.; re 
ceipts: $502 min. National budget (1983): 13.9 bin. expendi- 
tures. international reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $2.1 bin. 
Gold: 310,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 2.3%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1964): 21.0 bin. passenger-km; 
10.6 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 380,000 
passenger cars, 390,000 comm. vehicles; assembled (1978): 
92,328 passenger cars; 65,616 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation 
(1982): 12.1 bin. passenger-km; 1 bin. freight ton-km. Chief 
ports: Pusan, Inchon. 

Communications: Television sets: 7.2 min. in use (1984), 
5.8 min. manuf. (1979). Radios: 15 min. in use (1981), 4.7 min. 
~ manuf. (1979). Telephones in use (1983): 5.3 min. Daily news- 
paper circ. (1982): 120 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1979): 68 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1981): 23.4. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 6.6. 
Natural increase (1981): 1.6%. Hospital beds (1980): 11,181. 
Physicians (1982): 28,365. Infant mortality: (per 1,000 live 
births 1983): 32. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 92%. Attendance: High school 
57%, college 14%. 

Embassy: 2320 ‘Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 483-6892. 


Korea, once called the Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded his- 
tory since the 1st century BC. It was united in a kingdom under 
the Silla Dynasty, 668 AD. !t was at times associated with the 
Chinese empire; the treaty that concluded the Sino-Japanese 
war of 1894-95 recognized Korea's complete independence. In 
1910 Japan forcibly annexed Korea as Chosun. 

At the Potsdam conference, July, 1945, the 38th parallel was 
designated as the line dividing the Soviet and the American oc- 
cupation. Russian troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945, U.S. 
troops entered Sept. 8, 1945. The Soviet military organized so- 
cialists and communists and blocked efforts to let the Koreans 
unite their country. (See Index for Korean War.) 

The South Koreans formed the Republic of Korea in May 1948 
with Seoul as the capital. Dr. Syngman Rhee was chosen presi- 
dent but a movement spearheaded bY college students forced 
his resignation Apr. 26, 1960. ~ 

_ In an army coup May 16, 1961, Gen. Park Chung’ Hee be- 

came chairman of the ruling junta. He was elected president, 
1963; a 1972 referendum allowed him to be reelected for 6 year 
terms unlimited times. Park was assassinated by the chief of the 
.Korean CIA, Oct. 26, 1979. The calm of the new government 
was halted by the rise of Gen. Chon Too Hwan, head of the mili- 
tary intelligence, who reinstated martial law, and reverted South 
Korea to the police state it was under Park. 

North Korean raids across the border tapered off in 1971, but 
incidents occurred in 1973 and 1974. In July 1972 South and 
North Korea agreed on a common goal of reunifying the 2 na- 
tions by peaceful means. But there had been no sign of a thaw in 
relations between the two regimes until 1985 when they agreed 
to discuss economic issues. 

A Korean Air Lines passenger airliner was shot down by a So- 
viet jet fighter, Sept. 1, 1983, after it strayed into Soviet air- 
space; all 269 peopis aboard died. 

a 6-nation tour by Pres. Chun Doo Hwan, Oct. 9, a 
bomb exploded in Rangoon, Burma killing 17 S. Koreans, includ- 
ing 4 cabinet ministers. Two N. Korean Army officers confessed 
to the bombing. 


_ Kuwait 
; State of Kuwait 


Peopie: Population (1984 est.): 1,758,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 40,2; 15-59: 57.6; 60+: 2.3. Pop. density: 273 per sq. mi. 
Ethnic groups: Arabs 83%, jranians, indians, Pakistanis 13%. 
Languages: Arabic, others. Religions: Islam 95%. 

Geography: Area: 6,532 sq. mi., slightly smaller than New 
Jersey. Location: In Middie East, at N end of Persian Gulf. 





ra 


Neighbors: Iraq on N, Saudi Arabia on S. Topsocanlnd The 
country is fiat, very dry, and extremely hot. Capital: Kuwait. Cit- 
fes (1980 cen.): Hawalli 152,300; Kuwait City 60,400. 

Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
Emir Shaikh Jabir al-Ahmad al-Jabir as-Sabah; b. 1928; in office: 
dan. 1, 1978. Head of government: Prime Min. Shaikh Saad 
Abdulla as-Salim as-Sabah; in office: Feb. 8, 1978. Local divi 
sions: 4 governorates. 

Economy: Industries: Oil products. Minerals: Oii, gas. 
Crude oil reserves (1981): 70 bin. bbis. Cultivated land: 1%. 
Electricity prod. (1982): 10.3 bin. kwh. Labor ferce: 2% agric.; 
8%. manuf.; 53% services. 

Finance: Currency: Dinar (Mar. 1985; 0.29 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1981): $24.3 bin. Per capita income 
(1975): $11,431. Imports (1983):$7.4 bin.; pariners: Jap. 21%, 
U.S. 14%, UK 9%, W. Ger. 9%. Exports (1983): $9.7 bin.; part- 
ners: Jap. 20%, U.S. 14%, UK 9%, It 6%. National budget 
(1982): $11.1 bin. revenues; $10 bin. expenditures, “interna- 
tlonal reserves less gold (Feb. 1985): $4.5 bin. Gold: 2.53 
min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in (1983): 4.7%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1962): 480,000 passen- 
ger cars, 171,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 3.5 bin. 
passenger-km; 115.6 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Mina al- 
Ahmadi. 

Communications: Television sets: 575,000 in use (1984). . 


“Radios: 710 in use (1984). Telephones in use (1982): 231 900. 


Dally newspaper circ. (1983); 208 per 1,000 pop. 

Heaith: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 67.3 male; 71.6 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 37.2. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 3.6. Natural increase (1978): 5.9%. Hospital beds 
(1981): 5,563 plus 232 clinics and health centers. Physicians 
(1981): 2,348. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 33.9. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 71%. Years compulsory: 8. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Arab. League, OPEC. 

Embassy: 2940 Tilden St. NW 20008; 966-0702. 


Kuwait is ruled by the Al-Sabah dynasty, founded 1759. Britain 
ran foreign relations and defense from 1899 until independence 
in 1961. The majority of the population is non-Kuwaiti, with many 
Palestinians, and cannot vote. : 

Iraqi troops crossed the Kuwait border in 1973 but soon with- 


drew. Kuwait has ordered weapons from France and the U.S. 


Oil, first exported in 1946, is the fiscal mainstay, providing 
most of Kuwait's income. Oil pays for free medical care, educa- 
tion, and social security. There are no taxes, except customs 
duties. 

‘Two Kuwaiti oil tankers were attacked in the Persian Gulf oa 


Iranian planes, May 1984. 


Laos. 
Lao People’s Democratic Republic 


People: Population (1984 est.): 3,732,000. Pop. density: 
47.2 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 13.4%.. Ethnic groups: Lao 
50%, Thai 20%, Meo and Yao 15%, others. Lanquages: Lao 
(official), French, English. Religions: Buddhists 58%, tribal 34%. 

Geography: Area: 91,428 sq. mi., slightly larger than Utah. 
Location: In Indochina Peninsula in SE Asia. Neighbors: Burma, 
China on N, Vietnam on E, Cambodia on S, Thailand on W. To- 
pography: Landlocked, dominated by jungle. High mountains. 
along the eastem border are the source of the E-W rivers slicing 


~ across the country to the Mekong R., which defines most of the 


western border. Capitat: Vientiane. Citles (1978 est.); Vientiane 
200,000. 

Government: Type: Communist. Head of state: Pres. Sou- 
phanouvong; b. July 13, 1909; in office: Dec. 2, 1975. Head of 
government: Prime Min. Kaysone Phomvihan; b. Dec. 13, 1920; 
in office: Dec. 2, 1975. Local divisions; 13 provinces. Armed 
forces: Defense: 14% of GNP (1980). ; 

Economy: industries: Wood products. Chief crops:. Rice, 
corn, tobacco, cotton, opium, citrus fruits, coffee. Minerals: Tin. 
Other resources: Forests. Arable land: 4%. Meat prod. 
(1980): beef: 12,000 metric tons; pork: 30,000 metric tons. Fish 
catch (1982): 20,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.1 
bin. kwh. Labor force: 76% agric. 

Finance: Currency: New kip (Nov. 1984): 35.07 = $1 US). 


_Gross domestic product (1981): $280 min. Per capita in- 


come (1976 est.): $85. Imports (1982): $150.1 min.; partners: 
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(1974): Thai. 49%, Jap. 19%, Fr. 7%, W. Ger. 7%. Exports 
orl $14 mins partners (1974): Thai. 73%, Malaysia 11%, HK 


ie I eraiaport Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 15, 100 passenger 
cars, 3,000 comm. vehicles. Civil Aviation (1982): 8 min. pas- 
senger km; 100,000 net ton-km. 

Communications: Radios: 225,000 licensed (1983). 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 39:1 male; 41.8 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 44. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 21. Natural increase (1978): 2.3%. Hospital beds 
(1981): 8,729. Physicians (1981): 30. 

Education: (1981): Literacy: 85%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies. 

Embassy: 2222 S St. NW 20008; 332-6416. 


Laos became a French protectorate in 1893, but regained in- 
dependence as a constitutional monarchy July 19, 1949. 
' Conflicts among neutralist, communist and conservative fac- 


tions created a chaotic political situation. Armed conflict in- 


creased after 1960, 

The 3 factions formed a coalition government in June 1962, 
with neutralist Prince Souvanna Phourna as premier. A 14-nation 
conference in Geneva signed agreements, 1962, guaranteeing 
neutrality and independence, By 1964 the Pathet Lao had with- 
drawn from the coalition, and, with ald from N. Vietnamese 
troops, renewed sporadic attacks. U.S. planes bombed the Ho 
Chi Minh trail, supply line from N. Vietnam to communist forces 
in Laos and S. Vietnam. An estimated 2.75 million tons of bombs 
were dropped on Laos during the fighting. 

In 1970 the U.S. stepped up air support and military aid. There 
were an est. 67,000 N. Vietnamese troops in Laos, and some 
15,000 Thais financed by the U.S. 


After Pathet Lao military gains, Souvanna Phouma in May 


1975 ordered government troops to cease fighting; the Pathet 
‘Lao took control. A Lao People’s Democratic Republic was pro- 
claimed Dec. 3, 1975; itis strongly influenced by Vietnam. 


Lebanon 
Republic of Lebanon 


People: Population (1984 est.): 2,601 ,000. Age distrib, (%): 


- 0-14; 42.6; 15-59: 49.6; 60+: 7.7. Pop. density: 784 per sq. mi. 


Urban (1984); 64%, Ethnic groups: Arabs 93%, Armenians 
6%, Languages; Arabic (official), French, Armenian. Religions: 
Predominately Moslems and Christians; Druze minority. 

Geography: Area: 3,950 sq. mi., smaller than Connecticut. 
Location: On Eastern end of Mediterranean Sea. Neighbors: 

i © Syria on E. Israel on S. Topography: There is a narrow coastal 
- Strip, and 2 mountain ranges running N-S enclosing the fertile 
- Begaa Valley. The Litani R. runs $ through ‘the valley, turning W 
‘to empty into the Mediterranean, Capital: Beirut. Citles (1984 
est): Beirut 1,100,000; Tripoli 240,000. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary republic, Head of state: 
~ Pres. Amin Gemayel: in office: Sept. 23, 1982; Head of govern- 
“ment: Prime Min. Rashid Abdul Hamid Karami; b, Dec. 30, 1921; 
in office: Apr. 30, 1984. Local divisions: 6 provinces. Defense: 
18% of govt. budget (1984). 

_ Economy: Industries: Trade, food products, textiles, cement, 
oil products. Chief crops: Fruits, olives, tobacco, grapes, vege- 
tables, grains. Minerals: Iron. Arable land: 35%. Meat prod. 
(1980): beef: 13,000 metric tons; lamb: 13,000 metric tons. Elec- 
__ tricity prod. (1981): 1.8 bin: kwh. Labor force: 17% agric.; 
"75% ind., comm., services. 

Finance: Gurrency: Pound (Mar. 1985: 17.65 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $3.0 bin. Per capita income 
(1983): $1,150. Imports (1983): $3.6 bin.; partners: It. 15%, Fr. 
10%, U.S. 9%, Saudi Ar. 6%. Exports (1983): $691 min.; part- 

_ ners: Saudi Ar. 33%, Syria 8%, Jor. 6%, Kuw. 8%. National 
budget (1983): $1.8 bin. International reserves less gold 
(Mar. 1985): $673 min. Gold: 9.22 min. oz t. 

Transport: Rallway traffic (1982): 5.3 min. passenger-km; 42 
min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1962): 460,000 pas- 
senger cars, 21,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 968 
min, passenger-km; 465 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Beirut, 
Tripoli, Sidon. - 

Communications: Television sets: 450,000 in use (1983). 

_ Radios: 1.5 min. in use (1983). Telephones: in use (1978): 
231,000. Dally newspaper circ. (1983): 89 per 1,000 pop. ~ 


Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 61.4 male; 65.1 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 29.9. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 8.3. Natural increase (1982): 2.1%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 384. Physicians (per 100,000 pop, 
1977): 75. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982): 45. 

Education: (1984): Literacy: 75%. Years compulsory: 5; 
attendance 93%, 

Major International Organizations: UN and Its specialized 
agencies. fe 

Embassy: 2560 28th St. NW 20008; 939-6300. 


Formed from 5 former Turkish Empire districts, Lebanon be- 
came an independent state Sept. 1, 1920, administered under 
French mandate 1920-41, French troops withdrew in 1946, 

Under the 1943 National Covenant, all public positions were 
divided among the various religious communities, with Christians 
in the majority. By the 1970s, Moslems became the majority, 
and demanded a larger political and economic role. 

U.S. Marines intervened, May-Oct. 1958, during a Syrian- 
aided revolt. Lebanon’s efforts to restrain Palestinian comman- 
dos caused armed clashes in 1969. Continued raids against Is- 
raeli civilians, 1970-75, brought Israeli attacks against guerrilla 
camps and villages. Israeli troops occupied S. Lebanon, March 
1978, but were replaced by a UN force, and again in Apr. 1980. 

An estimated 60,000 were killed and billions of doflars in dam- 
age inflicted in a 1975-76 civil war. Palestinian units and leftist 
Moslems fought against the Maronite militia, the Phalange, and 
other Christians. Severat Arab countries provided political and 
arms support to the various factions, while Israel aided Christian 
forces. Up to 15,000 Syrian troops intervened in 1976, and 
fought Palestinian groups. Arab League troops from several na- 
tions tried to impose a cease-fire, 

Clashes between Syrian troops and Christian forces erupted, 
Apr. 1, 1981, near Zahle, Lebanon, bringing to an end the cease- 


fire that had been in place. By Apr. 22, fighting had broken out 


not only between Syrians and Christians, but also between two’ 
Moslem factions, Israeli commandos attacked Palestinian posi- 
tions at Tyre and Tulin, In July, Israeli air raids on Beirut killed or 
wounded some 800 persons. A cease-fire between Israel and 
the Palestinians was concluded July 24, but hostilities continued. 

tsraeli forces invaded Lebanon June 6, 1982, in a coordinated 
land, sea, and air attack aimed at crushing strongholds of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Israeli and Syrian 
forces engaged in the Bekka Valley. By June 14, Israeli troops 
had encircled Beirut. On Aug. 21, the PLO evacuated West Bei- 
tut following massive Israeli bombings of the city. The withdrawal 
was supervised by U.S., French, and Italian troops. 


Israeli troops entered West Beirut following the Sept. 14 as- 


sassination of newly-elected Lebanese Pres. Bashir Gemayel. 
On Sept. 16, Lebanese Christian troops entered 2 refugee 
camps and massacred hundreds of Palestinian refugees. 

In 1983, terrorist bombings became a way of life in Belrut as 
some 50 people were killed in an explosion at the U.S. Em- 
bassy, Apr. 18; 241 U.S. servicemen and 58 French soldiers 
died in separate Muslim suicide attacks, Oct. 23. 

PLO leader Yasir Arafat and PLO dissidents backed by Syria 
fought a 6-week battle in Tripoli until. negotiations allowed Arafat 
and some 4,000 followers to evacuate the city. 

On Apr. 26, 1984, pro-Syrian Rashid Karami was appointed 
premier. The appointment failed to end virtual civil war in Beirut 
between Christian forces, and Druse and Shiite Moslem militias. 
There was heavy fighting between Shiite militiamen and Palestin- 


ian guerrillas in May 1985. Beirut Airport was the scene of a hos- — 


tage crisis where Shiite terrorists held U.S.-citizens for 17 days. 
(See ) 


Lesotho 
Kingdom of Lesotho 


People: Population (1984 est): 1,474,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 39.5; 15-59: 53.9; 60+: 6.6. Pop, density: 125 per sq. mi. 
Ethnic groups: Sotho 99%. Languages: English, Sesotho (offi- 
cial). Religions: Roman Catholic 43%, Protestant 49%. 

Geography: Area: 11,716 sq. mi., slightly larger than Mary- 
land. Location: In Southern Africa. Neighbors: Completely sur- 
rounded by Republic of South Africa. Topography: Landlocked 
and mountainous, with altitudes ranging from 5,000 to 11,000 ft, 
Capital: Maseru. Cities (1984 est.): Maseru 80,250. 
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Government: Type: Consiitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
King Moshoeshoe Il, b. May 2, 1938; in office: Mar. 12, 1960. 
Head of it: Prime Min. Leabua Jonathan; b. Oct 31, 
1914; in office: Oct. 4, 1966. Local divisions: 10 districts. De- 
fense: 4.5% of govt. budget (1982). 

industries: Diamond polishing, food processing. 
Chief crops: Com, grains, peas, beans. Other resources: 
Wool, mohair. Arable land: 13%. Electricity prod. (1967): 5.00 
min. kwh. Labor force: 36% agric.; 5% ind. and comm., 53% 
services. 

Finance: Currency: Maloti (Mar. 1985: 1.96 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1981): $678.2 min. Per capita in- 
come (1979): $355. Imports (1982): $396 min.; partners: 
Mostly So. Afr. Exports (1982): $50 min.; partners: Mostly So. 
Afr. National budget (1983): $153.5 min. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1979): 4,000 passenger 
cars, 8,000 comm. vehicles. 

Communications: Radios: 37,000 licensed (1983). Daily 
papi Senfenaph aa 30 per 1,000 pop. . 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 51.5 yrs. Births 
{per 1,000 pop. 1978): 37. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 14. 
Natural increase (1978): 2.3%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 205. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 8. infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 104. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 65%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
organizations, .OAU. 

Embassy: 1601 Connecticut Ave. NW 20009; 462-4190. 


Lesotho (once called Basutoland) became a British protector- 
ate in 1868 when Chief Moshesh sought protection against the 
Boers. independence came Oct 4, 1966. Elections were sus- 
pended in 1970. Over 50% of males work abroad in So. Africa. 
Livestock raising is the chief industry; diamonds are the chief 
export. 


Liberia 
Republic of Liberia 


People: Population (1984 est.): 2,180,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 40.9; 15-59: 53.1; 60+: 5.9. Pop. density: 59.4 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1981): 37.1%. Ethnic groups: Americo-Liberians 
5%, 16 tribes 95% Languages: English (official), tribal dialects. 
Religions: Mosiems 20%, Christians 15%, traditional 65%. 

Geography: Area: 38,250 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Penn- 
syivania. Location: On SW coast of W. Africa. Neighbors: Si- 
erra Leone on W, Guinea on N, Ivory Coast on E. Topography: 
Marshy Atlantic coastline rises to low mountains and plateaus in 
the forested interior; 6 major rivers flow in parallel courses to the 
ocean. Capital: Monrovia. Cities (1984 est.): Monrovia 306,000. 

Government: Type: Military. Head of state: Pres. Samuel K. 
Doe; in office: Apr. 12, 1980. Local divisions: 10 counties and 5 
territories. Defense: 5.1% of GDP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Food processing and other light indus- 
try. Chief crops: Rice, cassava, coffee, cocoa, sugar. Minerals: 
fron, diamonds, gold. Other resources: Rubber, timber. Arable 
land: 4%. Fish catch (1982): 13,500 metric tons. Electricity 
fat al bv 1.1 bin. kwh. Labor force: 70.5% agric. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Apr. 1985: 1.00 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1981): $372 min. Per capita income 
(1982): $400. imports (1981): $477 min.; partners: U.S. 29%, 
W. Ger. 10%, Saudi Ar. 19%, Jap. 5%, Neth. 8%. 

(1981): $601 min.; partners: W. Ger. 25%, U.S. 23%, it. 19%, Fr. 
10%. National budget (1984): $387 min. international re- 
serves less gold (Feb. 1985): $2.2 min. Consumer prices 
(change in 1983): 1.6%. 

Transport re neath ny Fd 2 22,000 passenger 
Cars, 20,000 comm. vehicles. Chie! f ports: Monrovia, Buchanan. 

Communications: Television sets: 21,000 in use (1982). 
Radios: 320,000 in use (1982): Telephones in use (1980): 
7,740. oa Saptuaedstea leneop 6 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life at birth (1984); 54 yrs.; Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1978); 50. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 20. Natural 
increase (1978); 3.0%. Hospital beds (1981): 3,000. Physi- 
Spain 236. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 


"Education (184: Literacy: 20%. _capelaagcxcraon 
_ mary S0%, secondary 20 





enlisted men staged a bloody 


Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
fe) 


, OAU, 
Embassy: 5201 16th St. NW 20011; 723-9437. 


Liberia was founded in 1822 by U.S. black freedmen who set-- 
tled at Monrovia with the aid of colonization societies. It became 


a pbs July 26, 1847, with a constitution modeled on that of 
S. Descendants 


of freedmen dominated politics. 
3 a rampant corruption, an Army Redemption Council of 
predawn coup, April 12, 1980, in 
which Pres. Tolbert was killed and replaced as head of state by 
Sgt. Samue! Doe. Dos promised a return to civilian rule in 1985, 


Libya 
Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


People; Population: (1984 est): 3,684,000, Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 51.4; 15-59: 42.6; 60+: 5.9. Pop. density: 5 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1983): 53%. Ethnic groups: Arab-Berber 82%, foreign 
nationals 17%. Languages; Arabic. Religions: Sunni Moslem 
97%. 

Geography: Area: 679,536 sq. mi., larger than Alaska. Loca- 
tion: On Mediterranean coast of N. Africa. Neighbors: Tunisia, 
Algeria on W, Niger, Chad on S, Sudan, Egypt on E. Topogra- 
phy: Desert and semidesert regions cover 92% of the land, with 
low mountains in N, higher mountains in S, and a narrow coastal 
zone, Capital: Tripoli. Cities (1982 est.): Tripoli 820,000. 

Government: Type: Centralized republic, under military con- 
trol. Head of state: Col. Muammar al-Qaddafi; b. Sept. 1942; in 
office: Sept. 1969. Head of government: Premier Muhammad 
az-Zaruq Rajab; in office: Feb. 16, 1984. Local divisions: 10 
regions. Defense: 2.8% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Carpets, textiles, shoes. Chief crops: 
Dates, olives, citrus and other fruits, grapes, tobacco. Minerals: 
Gypsum, oil, gas. Crude oil reserves (1980): 23.5 bin. bbis. Ar- 
able land: 2%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 33,000 metric tons; 
lamb: 53,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 6 bin. kwh. 
Labor force: 20% agric.; 20% manuf.; 10% oil ind. 

Finance: Currency: Dinar (Feb. 1985: 0.35 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $25 bin. Per capita income (1978): 


$6,335. Imports (1983): $7.3 bin,; partners: It. 30%, W. Ger. — 


11%, Fr. 6%, Jap. 8%. Exports (1984): $11.1 bin; partners: 
U.S. 27%, It. 24%, W. Ger. 10%, Sp. 7%. International re- 


_ Serves fess gold (Mar. 1985): $3.3 bin. Gold: 3.6 min. oz t. 


Transport: Motor vehicles: In use (1982): 415,000 passen- 
ger cars, 334,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Tripoli, Ben- 
ghazi. 

Communications: Television sets: 170,000 licensed (1982). 
Radios: 165,000 (1982). Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 11 per 
1,000 pop. 

Heaith: Life ncy at birth (1980): 56.1 male; 59.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 48. Deaths (per 1 gene 
1978): 13. Natural increase (1978): 3.5%. Hospital beds 
(1980): 14,472. Physicians (1980); 4,300. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 40%. 

Major International Organizations: UN, Arab League, OAU, 
OPEC. 


First settled by Berbers, Libya was ruled by Carthage, Rome, 
and Vandals, the Ottomans, Italy from 1912, and Britain and 
France after WW Il. It became an independent constitutional 
monarchy Jan. 2, 1952. in 1969 a junta lead by Col. Muammar 
al-Qaddafi seized power. 

In the mid-1970s, Libya helped arm violent revolutionary 
groups in Egypt and Sudan, and had aided terrorists of various 
nationalities. The USSR sold Libya advanced arms, and estab- 

and Egypt fought several air and land battles along their 
border in July, 1977. Chad charged Libya with military occupa- 
tion of its uranium-rich northern region in 1977. Libya's 1979 of- 


. fensive into the Aouzou Strip was repulsed by Chadian forces. 


Nov. 1981 but have since 


Widespread nationalization, arrests, imposition of currency 
regulations, wholesale conscription of civil servants into the 
army, and the fall in crude oil prices have hurt the economy. 

On May 6, 1981, the U.S., citing “‘a wide range of Libyan prov- 
ocations and misconduct,” closed the Libyan mission in Wash. in - 


Libyan forces withdrew from Chad, 
retumed. 
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August, 2 Libyan jets were shot down by U.S. Navy planes tak- 
ing part in naval exercises in the Gulf of Sidra. Great Britain sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with Libya April 22, 1984, following the 
- death of a British policewoman and the wounding of 10 Libyan- 
exile sik ea by machine-gun fire from within the Libyan 
embassy in Loi 
There were — ‘of internal opposition to Qaddafi in 1985. 


Liechtenstein 
Principality of Liechtenstein 


People: Population (1984 est): 27,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 27.9; 15-59: 60,2; 60+: 11.9. Pop. density: 427 per sq. 
mi. Ethnic groups: Alemannic, Languages: German (official), 

’ Alemainnic dialect. Religions: Roman Catholic 85%, Protestants 
8%. 

Geography: Area: 62 sq. mi., the size of Washington, D.C. 
Location: In the Alps. Neighbors: Switzerland on W, Austria on 
£. Topography: The Rhine Valley occupies one-third of the 
country, the Alps cover the rest. Capital: Vaduz. Cities (1984 
cen.): Vaduz 4,980. 

Government: Type: Hereditary constitutional monarchy. 
Head of state: Prince Franz Josef Il; b. Aug. 16, 1906; in office: 
Mar. 30, 1938. Head of government: Hans Brunhart; b. Mar. 
28, 1945; in office: Apr. 26, 1978. Local divisions: 2 districts, 11 
communities. 

Economy: Industries: Machines, instruments, chemicals, 
fumiture, ceramics. Arable land: 25%. Labor force: 54.6% in- 
dustry, trade and building; 41.5% services; 3.9% agric., fishing, 
forestry. 

Finance: Currency: Swiss Franc (Mar. 1985): 2.61 = $1. 
Tourists (1982): 79,757. 

Communications: Radios: 7,608 in use (1982). Telephones 
in use-(1982): 10,980. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 558 per 


1,000 pop. 

Health: Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 13.2. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 5.7. Natural increase (1983): .7%. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1983): 5.8. 

Education: Literacy: 100%. Years compulsory 9; atten- 
dance 100%, 


Liechtenstein became sovereign in 1866. Austria administered 
Liechtenstein’s ports up to 1920; Switzerland has administered 
its postal services since 1921. Liechtenstein is united with Swit- 
zerland by a customs and monetary union. Taxes are low; many 
international corporations have headquarters there. Foreign 
workers comprise a third of the population. 


Luxembourg 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 


People: Population: (1984 est): 366,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 19.0; 15-59: 63.5; 60+: 17.6. Pop. density: 374 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1980): 78.4%. Ethnic groups: Mixture of French and 
Germans predominate. Languages: French, German, Luxem- 
bourgian. Religions: Roman Catholic 94%. 

Geography: Area: 1,034 sq. mi., smalier than Rhode Island. 
Location: In W. Europe. Neighbors: Belgium on W, France on 
S, W. Germany on E. Topography: Heavy forests (Ardennes) 
cover N, S is a low, open plateau. Capital: Luxembourg. Cities 
(1982 est.): Luxembourg 80,000. 

Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
‘Grand Duke Jean; b. Jan. 5, 1921; in office: Nov. 12, 1964. Head 
of government: Prime Min. Jacques Santer; in office: July 21, 
1984. Local divisions: 3 districts, 12 cantons. Defense: 2.8% 
of govt, budget (1982). 

: onomy: Industries: Steel, chemicals, beer, tires, tobacco, 
metal products, cement. Chief crops: Corn, wine. Minerals: 
iron. Arable land: 27%. Electricity prod. (1982): 972 min. kwh. 


Crude steel prod. (1982): 3.5 min. metric tons. Labor force: ~ 


1% agric.; 42% ind. & comm.; 45% services. 

Finance: Currency: Franc (Mar. 1985: 62.07 = $1 US), 
Gross domestic product (1981): $3.8 bin. Per capita income 
(1981): $10,444. Note: trade and tourist data included in Belgian 
statistics, Consumer prices (change in 1984): 5.6%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 310 min. passenger-km; 


551 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicies: in use (1982): 137,900 


passenger cars, 10,800 comm. vehicles. Civii aviation: (1980): 
55 min. passenger-miles; 200,000 freight ton-miles. 

Communications: Television sets: 91,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 205,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
228,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 352 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1978): 68.0 male; 75 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 11.4. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1980): 11.3. Hospital beds (1982): 4,816. Physicians 
(1982): 580. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982): 12. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 100%. Years compulsory S$; 
attendance 100%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OECD, EC, NATO. 

Embassy: 2200 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 265-4171. 


Luxembourg, founded about 963, was ruled by Burgundy, 
Spain, Austria, and France from 1448 to 1815. It left the Ger- 
manic Confederation in 1866. Overrun by Germany in 2 world 
wars, Luxembourg ended its neutrality in 1948, when a customs 
union with Belgium and Netherlands was adopted. 


Madagascar 
Democratic Republic of Madagascar 


People: Population (1984 est): 9,645,000. Pop. density: 42 
per sg. mi, Urban (1980): 18%. Ethnic groups: 18 Malayan- 
Indonesian tribes (Merina 26%), with Arab and African presence. 
Languages: Malagasy (national), French. Religions: animists 
47%, Christian 51%, Muslim 2%. 

hy: Area: 228,880 sq. mi., slightly smaller than 
Texas. Location: In the fadian O., off the SE coast of Africa. 

Neighbors: Comoro Is., Mozambique (across Mi 
Channel). Topography: Humid coastal strip in the E, fertile val- 
leys in the mountainous center plateau region, and a wider 
coastal strip on the W. Capital: Antananarivo. Cities (1984 est.): 
Antananarivo 650,000. 

- Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Didier 
Ratsiraka; b. Nov. 4, 1986; in office: June 15, 1975. Head of 
government: Prime Min. Desire Rakotoarijaona, b. June 19, 
1934; in office: Aug. 4, 1977. Local divisions: 6 provinces, De- 
fense: 10. 2% of govt. budget (1984), 

Economy; industries: Light industry. Chief crops: Coffee 
(over 50% of exports), cloves, vanilla, rice, sugar, sisal, tobacco, 
peanuts. Minerals: Chromium, graphite. Arable land: 5%. Meat 
prod. (1984): beef: 138,000 metric tons; pork: 34,000 metric 
tons. Fish catch (1983):-48,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 425 min. kwh. Labor force: 88% agric. 

Finance: Currency: Franc (Mar. 1985: 686 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1982): $2.7 bin. Per capita income (1982): 
$279. Imports (1982): $487 min.; partners: Fr. 41%, W. Ger. 
10%. Exports (1982): $325 min.; partners: Fr. 20%, U.S. 19%. 
National budget (1984): $660 min. International reserves 
fess gold (Mar. 1985): $40.7 min. Consumer prices (change in 
1983):.19.7%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 279 min. passenger-km; 
222 min, net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 55,000 pas- 
senger cars, 50,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: (1983): 384 
min. passenger-km; 20 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Tama- 
tave, Diego-Suarez, Majunga, Tulear. ~~ 

Communications: Television sets: 71,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 910 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1983): 
37,000, 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 46 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop, 1981): 45. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 18. 


- Natural increase (1981): 2.7%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 


pop. 1977): 245. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 10. Infant” 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 177. : 

Education (1984): Literacy: 53%. Years compulsory: 5; at- 
tendance 83%, 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU. 

Embassy: 2374 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 265-5525, 


Madagascar was settled 2,000 years ago by Malayan- 
Indonesian people, whose descendants still predominate. A uni- 
fled kingdom ruled the 18th and 19th centuries. The island be- 
came a French protectorate, 1885, and a colony 1896. Indepen- 
dence came June 26, 1960. 


= 


» 
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Discontent with inflation and French domination led to a coup 
in 1972. The new regime nationalized French-owned financial 
interests, clased French bases and a U.S. space tracking sta- 
tion, and obtained Chinese aid. The government conducted a 
program of arrests, expulsion of foreigners, and repression of 
strikes, 1979. 


Malawi 
Republic of Malawi 


People: Population (1984 est.): 6,629,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 43.9; 15-59: 50.4; 60+: 5.6. Pop. density: 187 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1980): 9.6%. Ethnic groups: Chewa, 90%, Nyanja, 
Lomwe, other Bantu tribes, Languages: English, Chichewa (both 
official). Religions: Christian 75%, Muslim 20%. 

Geography: Area: 45,747 sq. mi,, the size of Pennsylvania. 


Location: in SE Africa. Neighbors: Zambia on W, Mozambique | 


on SE, Tanzania on N. Topography: Malawi stretches 560 mi. 
N-S along Lake Malawi (Lake Nyasa), most of which belongs to 
Malawi. High plateaus and mountains line the Rift Valley the 
length of the nation, Capital: Lilongwe. Cities (1983 est.): Blan- 
tyre 250,000; Lilongwe 130,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Hastings 
Kamuzu Banda, b. May 14, 1906; in office: July 6, 1966. Local 


divisions: 24 administrative districts. Defense: 8% of govt. bud- — 


get (1983). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, sugar, farm implements. 
Chief crops: Tea, tobacco, sugar, coffee. Other resources: 
Rubber. Arable land: 25%. Fish catch (1983): 70.0 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (1983): 445 min. kwh. Labor force: 45% 
agric.; 17% ind. and comm.; 20% govt.; 18% services. 

Finance: Currency: Kwacha (Mar. 1985: 1.53 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1981): $1.23 bin. Per capita Income 
{1979): $220. Imports (1981): $263 min.; partners; So. Afr. 
32%, UK 10%, Jap. 6%. Exports (1981): $230 min.; partners: 
UK 17%, U.S. 28%, Neth. 5%. W. Ger. 7%. National budget 
(1983): $386.4 min. International reserves jess gold (Mar. 

- 1985); $25.0 min. Gold: 13,000 oz t. Consumer pace (change 
in 1983): 13.5%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 95 min. passenger-km; 
187 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 14,100 pas- 
senger cars, 13,600 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982) 96 
min. passenger-km; 1.5 freight ton-km. 

Communications: Radios: 500,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
phones In use (1981): 15,130. Dally newspaper circ. (1983): 2 
per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 42.7 male; 45.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 56.2. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 22.8. Natural Increase (1981): 3.3%. Hospital 
oo (1979): 8,991. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 
1983): 14. i 

Education (1983): Literacy: 25%. About 45% attend school. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, Commonweaith of Nations. 

Embassy: 1400 20th St. NW 20036; 296-5530. 


Bantus came in the 16th century, Arab slavers In the 19th. The 
area became the British protectorate Nyasaland, in 1891. It be- 
came independent July 6, 1964, and a republic in 1966. It has a 
pro-West foreign policy and cooperates economicaily with Zim- 
babwe and S. Africa. . ‘ 


Malaysia 

People: Population (1984 est.): 15,330,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14; 41.5; 15-59: 53.0; 60+: 5.4. Pop, density: 119 per 
Sq. mi, Urban (1980); 34.2%. Ethnic groups: Malays 50%, 
Chinese 36%, Indians 10%, others. Languages: Malay (official), 
English, Chinese, Indian languages. Religions: Moslem, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist, local religions. 

Geography: Area: 127,316 sq. mi., slightly larger than New 
Mexico. Location: On the SE tip of Asia, plus the N: coast of the 
island of Borneo. Neighbors: Thailand on N, Indonesia on S. 
Topography: Most of W. Malaysia is covered by tropical jungle, 
including the central mountain range that runs N-S through the 


peninsula. The western coast is marshy, the eastern, sandy. E. 
Malaysia has a wide, swampy coastal plain, with interior jungles 


wi 





and mountains. Capital: Kuala Lumpur. Cities (1980 est): Kuala 
Lumpur 1,081,000 (met.). 

Government: Type: Federal parliamentary democracy with a. 
constitutional monarch. Head of state: Paramount Ruler Mah- — 
mood iskander; b. 1932; in office: Apr. 26, 1984. Head of gov- — 
ernment: Prime Min, Datuk Seri Mahathir bin Mohamad; b. Dec. 
20, 1925; in office: July 16, 1981. Local divisions: 13 states and © 
capital. Defense: 8.2% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Rubber goods, steel, electronics. 
Chief crops: Palm oil, copra, rice, pepper. Minerals: Tin (35% 
world output), iron. Crude oll reserves (1980): 2.80 bin. bbis. 
Other resources: Rubber (35% world output). Arable land: 
13%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 17,000 metric tons; pork: 71,000 - 
metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 713,000 matric tons. Electricity 


. prod. (1983); 12.2 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1981 est): 


210,000 metric tons. Labor force: 41% agric,; 24% ind. and 
comm.; 21% service & trade. 

Finance; Currency: Ringgit (Mar. 1985: 252 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983): $29.7 bin. Per capita income 
(1975): $714. Imports (1982): $13.2 bin.; partners: Jap. 25%, 
U.S. 18%, Sing. 14%. Exports (1982): $12 bin.; partners: Jap, 
20%, U.S, 12% Sing. 25%, Neth. 6%. National budget (1982): 
$14.2 bin. International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $3.2 
bin. Gold: 2.33 min.oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 
3.9%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (incl. Singapore) (1982); 2 bin. 
passenger-km; 1.1 bin. net ton-km:. Motor vehicles: in use 
(1983): 1.1 min. passenger cars, 266,000 comm. vehicles. Civil 
aviation: (1982): 5.4 bin. passenger-km; 148 min. freight ton-km.- _ 
Chief ports: George Town, Kelang, Melaka, Kuching. 

Communications: Television sets: 1.3 min. in use (1982). 
Radios: 2 min. in use (1982). Telephones in use (1983): 
976,000. Daily newspaper circ, (1983): 133 per 1,000 pop. 

“Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 64 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1983): 28.6, Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 6.4. 
Natural increase (1983): 2.2%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 308. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 12. Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 31.8, 

Education (1983): Literacy: 75%; 94% attend primary 
school, 48% attend secondary. 

Major International a TE UN and its specialized 
agencies, ASEAN. 

Embassy: 2401 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 328-2700. 


European traders appeared in the 16th century; Britain estab- 
lished control in 1867. Malaysia was created Sept. 16, 1963. It 
included Malaya (which had become independent in 1957 after 
the suppression of Communist rebels), plus the formerly-British 
Singapore, Sabah (N Borneo), and Sarawak (NW Borneo). Sin- 
gapore was separated in 1965, in order to end tensions between 
Chinese, the majority in Singapore, and Malays in control of the 
Malaysian government. Chinese have charged economical and 
political discrimination. 

A monarch Is elected by a council of hereditary rulers of the 
Malayan states every 5 years, 

Abundant natural resources have assured prosperity, and for- 
eign investment has aided industrialization. 


Maldives 
Republic of Maldives — 


Peopie: Population (1984 est.): 173,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 44,9; 15-59: 51.3; 60+: 3.8. Pop. density: 1,400 per sq. — 
mi, Urban (1978): 20.7%. Ethnic groups: Sinhalese, Dravidian, 
Arab mixture. Languages: Divehi (Sinhalese dialect). Religions: 
Sunni Mosiem. 

Geography: Area: 115 sq. mi., twice the size of Washington, — 
D.C. Location: In the Indian O. SW of India. Neighbors: Nearest _ 
is India on N. Topography: 19 atolls with 1,087 islands, about 
200 inhabited. None of the islands are over 5 sq. mi. in area, and 
all are nearly flat. Capital: Male. Cities (1984 est.); Male 37,700. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Mau- 
moon Abdul Gayoom; b. Dec. 29, 1939; in office: Nov. 11, 1978. 
Local divisions: 19 atolls, each with an elected committee and 
a oon seks Chief. 

Economy: industries: Fish processing, tourism. Chief crops: 


Coconuts, fruit, millet. Other resources: Shells. Fish catch — 
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1978): 25,800 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 8 min, kwh. 
Labor force: 80% fishing, agriculture, & manufacturing. 

Finance: Currency; Rufiyaa (Nov. 1984: 7.57 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1982): $59 min. Per capita income 
(1982): $373. imports (1981): $42.6 min.; partners: Sing., Jap., 
Sri Lan. Exports (1982): $14.3 min; partners; Jap., Europe. 
Tourists (1983): 74,000. 

Transport: Chief ports: Male Atoll. 

Communications: Radios: 11,000 licensed (1983). Tele- 
phones in use (1982): 1,500. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 46.5 yrs. Births 
ee ,000 pop. 1977): 40.5. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1977): 11.8. 

Pop. per hospital bed (1977): 3,500. Pop. per physician 
(1977): 15,555. Infant morality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 88. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 85%. (claimed by govt). Only 
6% of those aged 11-15 attend school. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies. 

The islands had been a British protectorate since 1887. The 
country became independent July 26, 1965. Long a sultanate, 
the Maldives became a republic in 1968. Natural resources and 
tourism are being developed; however, it remains one of the 
world’s poorest countries. 


Mali 
Republic of Mali 


_- People: Population (1984 est): 7,562,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 47.9; 15-59: 49.1; 60+: 3.0. Pop. density: 16.1 per sa. 
mi. Urban (1983): 16.6%. Ethnic groups: Mande (Bambara, 
Malinke, Sarakolle) 50%, Peul 17%, Voltaic 12%, Songhai, Tua- 

’ reg, Moors. Languages: French (official), Bambara. Religions: 
Moslem 90%. | 

Geography: Area: 478,841 sq. mi., larger than Texas and 
California combined. Location: In the interior of W.° Africa. 
Neighbors: Mauritania, Senegal on W, Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Burkina Faso on S, Niger on E, Algeria on N. Topography: A 
landlocked grassy plain in the upper basins of the Senegal and 
Niger rivers, extending N into the Sahara. Capital: Bamako, Cit- 
les (1984 est.): Bamako (met.) 620,000, 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state and head of 
govt: Pres. Moussa Traore; b. Sept. 25, 1936; In office: Dec. 6, 
1968 (state); Sept. 19, 1969 (govt) Local divisions: 7 regions 
and a capital district. Defense: 2.4% of GDP (1982). 

Economy: Chief crops: Millet, rice, peanuts, cotton. Other 
resources: Bauxite, iron, gold. Arable land: 2%. Meat prod. 
(1984): lamb: 43,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 90,000 
metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 110 min, kwh. Labor 
force: 73% agric.; 12% ind. & comm.; 16% services. 

* Finance: Currency: Franc (Mar. 1985: 471.35 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $1.1 bin. Per capita Income 
(1981): $140. Imports (1980): $417 min.; partners: Fr: 38% 
lvory Coast 19%, Sen. 19%. Exports (1980): $176 min.; part- 
ners: Fr. 29%, Ivory Coast 14%, China 12%. Tourists (1977): 
19,500; receipts: $8 min. International reserves less gold 
(Feb. 1985): $26 min. Gold: 19,000 oz t. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 314 min. passenger-km; 
136 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 20,000 pas- 
senger cars, 5,000 comm. vehicles. 

Communications: Radios: 95,000 in use (1982). Tele- 
‘phones in use (1982): 8,485. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 39.4 male; 42.5 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 52. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 24. Natural increase (1978): 2.8%. Hospital beds 
(1980): 3,200. Physicians (1980): 337. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1984): 152. 


Education (1984): Literacy: 10%. Attendance: 28% under 


15 attend school. 

Major pre Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, 

Embassy: 24 oy R St. NW 20008; 332-2250. 


Until the 15th century the area was part of the great Mali Em- 
pire. Timbuktu was a center of Islamic study. French rule was 
secured, 1898. The Sudanese Rep. and Senegal became inde- 
pendent as the Mali Federation June 20, 1960, hog tle bn 
drew, and the Sudanese Rep. was renamed Mal 


Mali signed economic agreements with France and, in 1963, 
with Senegal. In 1968, a coup ended the socialist regime. Fam- 
ine struck in 1973-74, killing as many as 700,000 people. 
Drought conditions returned in the 1980s. 


Malta 


People: Population (1984 est.): 356,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 24.6; 15-59: 63.2; 60+: 12.2. Pop. density: 2,673 per sq. 
mi, Ethnic groups: Italian, Arab, French, Languages: Maltese, 


English both official. Religions: Mainly Roman Catholics. 


Geography; Area: 122 sq. mi., twice the size of Washinaton, 

D.C. Location: In center of Mediterranean Sea. 
Nearest is Italy on N. Topography: Island of Malta is 95 sq. mi.; 
other islands in the group: Gozo, 26 sq. mi., Comino, 1 sq. mi. 
The coastline is heavily indented. Low hills cover the interior. 
Capital: Valletta. Cities (1983 est.): Valletta 14,000; Sliema 
20,000. . 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Agatha _ 
Barbara; in office: Feb. 16, 1982. Head of government: Prime 
Min. Carmelo Mifsud Bonnici; in office: Dec. 17, 1984. 

Economy: industries: Textiles, tourism. Chief crops: Pota- 
toes, onions, beans. Arable land: 44%. EI prod. 
(1982): 561.00 min. kwh. Labor force: 27.8% manuf; 31.4% 
market services; 21.5% gov. 

Finance: Currency: Pound (Mar. 1985: 0.53 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $1.2 bin. Per capita income 
(1978): $2,036. Imports (1983): $316 min.; partners: UK 18%, 
It. 27%, W. Ger. 14%, U.S. 7%. Exports (1983): $156 min.; 
partners: W. Ger. 31%, UK 20%, Libya 8%. Tourists (1982): 
receipts: $184 min. National budget (1981): $561 min. reve- 
nues; $562 min. expenditures. International reserves less 
gold (Mar. 1985): 990 min. Gold: 466,000 oz t. Consumer 
prices (change in 1984): —0.4% . 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1962): 69,973 passenger 
cars, 17,288 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 644 min. 
passenger-km; 3.8 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Valletta. 

_ Communications: Television sets: 76,000 licensed (1981). 
Radios: 137,000 in use (1981). Telephones in use (1982): 
90,997. 

Health: Life at birth (1976): 68.27 miale; 73.10 
female. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 15.0. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 8.3. Natural increase (1983): .6%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 1,040. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 127. Infant (per 1,000 live births 1980): 15, 

Education (1981): Literacy: 83%. Compulsory: until age 16. 

Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies, of 
Embassy: 2017 Connecticut Ave. NW 20008; 462-3611. 


Malta was ruled by Phoenicians, Romans, Arabs, Normans, 
the Knights of Malta, France, and Britain (since 1814). It became 
independent Sept. 21, 1964. Malta became a republic in 1974. 
The withdrawal of the last of its sailors, Apr. 1, 1979, ended 179 
years of British military presence on the island. 

Malta is democratic but nonaligned. 


Mauritania . 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania 


People: Population (1984 est.): 1,632,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 42,2; 15-59: 49.8; 60+: 13.4. Pop. density: 4.2 per sq. 
mi, Urban (1981): 24.4%. Ethnic groups: Arab-Berber 80%, 
Negroes 20%. : French (official), Hassanya Arabic 
(national), Toucouleur, Fula, Sarakole, Wolof. Religion: Predom- 
inately Moslems. 

Geography: Area: 419,229 sq, mi, the size of Texas and Cal- 
ifornia combined. Location: In W. Africa. Neighbors: Morocco 
on N, Algeria, Mali on E, Senegal on S. Topography: The fertile 
Senegal A. valley in the S gives way to a wide central region of 
sandy plains and scrub trees. The N is arid and extends irito the 
Sahara. Capital: Nouakchott. Cities (1981 est.): Nouakchott 
250,000; Nouadhibou 22,000; Kaedi 21,000. 3 

Government: Type: Military republic. Head of Government: 
President & Premier Maaouya Ould Sidi Ahmed Taya; in office: 


* 
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Apr. 25, 1961. Local divisions: 8 regions, one district. Defense: 

17% of GDP (1983). 

Economy: Chief Dates, grain. Minerals: Iron, ore, 

Meat prod. (1980): beef: 17,000 metric tons; lamb: 

12,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 312,118 metric tons. 

Electricity prod. (1982): 103 min. kwh. Labor force: 47% 
agric,, 14% ind. & comm., 29% services. 

Finance: Currency: Ouguiya (Mar. 1985; 77.51 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic (1984): $614 min. Per capita in- 
come (1984): $466.. imports (1984): $382 min.; partners: Fr. 
29%, Sp. 9%. Exports (1984): $286 min.; partners: Fr. 21%, It 
26%, Jap. 20%. International reserves less gold (Feb. 1985): 
oS aan ND jel ised 
1984): 7' 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 11,000 passenger 
cars, 8,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Nouakchott, Nouad- 
hibou ; 


Communications: Radios: 95,000 in use (1983). 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 45 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1980): 50,2. Deaths (per 1,000 pop, 1980): 22.3. 
Natural increase (1980): 2.7%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop, 1977): 38. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 7. Infant 

{per 1,000 live births 1985): 138. 

Education (1985): Literacy: “ Attendance; 36% jn pri- 

mary school, 4% in secondary schoo 
international aah min UN, OAU, Arab League. 
sy: 2129 Leroy Pi. NW 20008; 232-5700, 


Mauritania became independent Nov. 28, 1960, it annexed the 
south of former Spanish Sahara in 1976. Saharan guerrillas 
Stapped up attacks in 1977; 8,000 Morocean troops and French 
bomber raids aided the government. Mauritania signed a peace 
treaty with the Polsario Front, 1980, resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Algeria while breaking a defense treaty with Morocco, 
and renounced sovereignty over its share of former Spanish Sa- 
hara. Morocco annexed the territory. 

Purnins hea sviuok ropeatecty durtig the lait eons, 


Mauritius 


Population (1984 est): 1,018,000. Age distrib, (%): 

G-14: 36.3; 15-59: 57.2; 60+: 6.4, Pop. density: 1,280 per sq. 

mi, Urban (1962): 42.5%. Ethnic groups: indo-Mauritians 68%, 

Creoles 27%, others. Languages: English (official), French, Cre- 
ole. Religions: Hindu 51%, Christian 30%, Moslem 16%. 

Geography: Area: 787 sq. mi., smaller than Rhode Island. 

Location: in the Indian O,, 500 mi, & of Madagascar. Neigh- 


Type: Parliamentary democracy under a con- 

Stitutional monarch. Head of state: Queen Elizabeth il, repre- 

sented by Gov.-Gen, Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam; in office: 

1983. Head of government: Prime Min. Aneerood Jugnauth; in 

prc June 12, 1982, Local divisions: 9 administrative divi- 
ions. 

Economy: industries: Tourism. Chief crops: Sugar cane, 
tea. Arable land: 55%. Electricity prod. (1982): 362 min, kwh. 
Labor force: 29% agric. & fishing; 23% ind. and commerce; 
28% govt. services. 

Finance: + esc Rupee (Mar. 1985: 15.93 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1981): $988 min. Per capita income 
es '1): $1,052. Imports (1983): $441 min,; partners: UK 9%, Fr. 

1%, So. Afr. 9%. Exports (1983): $367 min; partners: UK 

%, Fr. 22%, U.S. 8%, Tourists (1982): 118,000; receipts: $47 

min, National budget (1981): $450 min. international re-~ 
serves less gold (Feb. 1985): $24.2 min. Gold: 38,000 oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 7.4%, 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 25,006 passenger 
cars, 17,000 comm, vehicles. Chief ports: Port Louis. 

Communications: Television sets: 92,000 in use (1983). 


Radios: 120,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 


fens aerey comeneper oo, GhSs 69 per 1,000 pop. 
Health: Life at birth (1982): 69 years. Births 
sek SOS foo, Sete 22.8. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 6.7. 
Natural increase (1952): 1.6%. Hospital beds (1982): 2,862. 
orig 634. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 


982): 


Education (1962); Literacy: 61%. Attendance: primary 
school 78%, 

Major International Organizations: UN and its Specialized 
agencies, OAU, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 4301 Connecticut Ave. NW 20008; 244-1491. 


Mauritius was uninhabited when settled in 1698 by the Dutch, 
who introduced sugar cane. France took over in 1721, bringing 
African slaves. Britain ruled from 1810 to Mar, 12, 1968, bringing 
Indian workers for the sugar plantations. 

The economy has suffered in the 1980s because of low world: 
sugar prices. 


Mexico 
United Mexican States. 
People: Population (1984 est): 77,659,000. Age distrib, 


(%): 0-14: 42.9; 15-59: 52.3; 60+: 5.9, Pop. density: 101 per 
$q. mi, Urban (1980): 66%. Ethnic groups: Mestizo 55%, 


’ American indian 29%, Caucasian 10%, Languages: Spanish. 


Religions: Roman Catholics 97%. 

Geography: Area: 761,604 sq. mi., three times the size of 
Texas. Location: In southern N. America. Neighbors: U.S. on 
N, Guatemala, Belize on S. Topography: The Sierra Madre Oo- 
cidental Mts. run NW-SE near the west coast; the Sierra Madre 
Oriental Mts., run near the Gulf of Mexico. They join S of Mexico 
City. Between the 2 ranges lies the dry central plateau, 5,000 to 
8,000 ft alt. rising toward the S, with temperate vegetation. 
Coastal lowlands are tropical. About 45% of land is arid. Capi 
tal: Mexico City. Cities (1980 est.): Mexico City (metro) 15 min,; 
Guadalajara (metro) 2.4 min.; Monterrey (metro) 2 min. 

Government: Type: Federal republic. Head of state: Pres. 
Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado; b. Dec, 12, 1934; In office: Dec. 1, 
1982. Local divisions: Federal district and 31 states. Defense: 
0.5% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: industries: Steel, chemicals, electric goods, tex- 
tiles, rubber, petroleum handicrafts, tourism. Chief crops: Cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar cane, vegetables, corn, Minerats: Silver, lead, . 
zing, gold, oll, natural gas. Crude oll reserves (1982); 72 bin. 
bbls. Arable fand: 19%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 780,000 met- 
ric tons; pork: 500,000 metric tons; lamb: 38,000 metric tons. 
Fish catch (1982): 1.9 min, metric tons. Electricity prod, 
(1982): 80.5 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 6.9 min. metric 
tons. Labor force: 41% agric,; 18% manuf. 

Finance: Currency: Peso (Mar. 1985: 208.48 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $162 bin. Per capita income 
(1980); $1,800. Imports (1964); $11.2 bin.; partners; U.S. 64%, 
Jap. 5%, W. Ger, 5%, Exports (1984); $24.3 bin.; partners: U.S. 
55% Spa. 10%. Tourists (1981): 4.0 min; receipts: $1.7 bin. 
National budget (1981): $93.3 bin. revenues; $93.3 bin. ex- 
penditures. international reserves less gold (Jan. 1985): $5.9 
bin. Gold: 2.4 min, oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 
65.4%, 

Transport: Raliway traffic (1982): 5.3 bin. passenger-km; 
$8.8 bin. nat ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 5.2 min, 
passenger cars, 1.8 min. comm. vehicles; manuf. (1981):- 
357,000 passenger cars, 171,000 comm. vehicles. Civil avia- 
tlon (1982): 13.4 bin. passenger-km; 118 min. freight ton-km, 
Chief ports; Veracruz, Tampico; Mazatlan, Coatzacoaicos. 

Communications: Television sets: 7.5 min. in use (1983), 
964,000 manuf. (1981). Radios: 21 min. in use (1983), 1.2 min. 
manuf, (1980). Telephones in use (1982): 5.4 min. Dally news- 
paper circ. (1982); 130 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 62.0 male; 67.0 fe- 
male. Births {per 1,000 pop, 1983): 32.7, Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983); 7.0, Natural increase (1983): 2.5%. Hospital beds | 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 115. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977); 57. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 53. 

Education (1983); Literacy: 74%. Years compulsory: 10, 

Major international Organizations: UN, OAS, 

Embassy: 2629 16th St. NW 20009; 234-6000. 


Mexico was the site of advanced Indian civilizations. The Ma- 
yas, an agricultural people, moved up from Yucatan, built im- 
mense stone pyramids, invented a calendar. The Toltecs were 
overcome by the Aztecs, who founded Tenochtitlan 1325 AD, 
now Mexico City, Hernando Cortes, Spanish conquistador, de- 
stroyed the Aztec empire, 1519-1524. 
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After 3 centuries of Spanish rule the people rose, under Fr. 
Miguel! Hidalgo y Costilla, 1810, Fr. Morelos y Payon, 1812, and 
Gen. Agustin Iturbide, who made indi effective Sept. 
27, 1821, but made himself emperor as Agustin |. A republic was 
declared in 1823. 

Mexican territory extended into the present American South- 
west and Califomia until Texas revolted and established a re- 
public in 1836; the Mexican legislature refused recognition but 

was unable to enforce its authority there. After numerous 
Sauter. the U.S.-Mexican War, 1846-48; resulted in the loss by 
Mexico of the lands north of the Rio Grande.. 

French arms supported an Austrian archduke on the throne of 
Mexico as Maximilian |, 1864-67, but pressure from the U.S. 
forced France to withdraw. A dictatorial rule by Porfirio Diaz, 
president 1877-80, 1884-1911, led to fighting by rival forces until 
the new constitution of Feb. 5, 1917 provided social reform. 
Since then Mexico has developed large-scale programs of social 
security, labor protection, and school improvement. A constitu- 
tional provision requires management to share profits with labor. 

The Institutional Revolutionary Party has been dominant in pol- 
itics since 1929. Radical opposition, including some guerrilla ac- 
tivity, has been contained by strong measures. 

The presidency of Luis Echeverria, 1970-76, was marked by a 
more leftist foreign policy and domestic rhetoric. Some land re- 
distribution begun in 1976 was reversed under the succeeding 
administration. 

Some gains in agriculture, industry, and social services have 
been achieved. The land is rich, but the rugged topography and 
lack of sufficient rainfall are major obstacles. Crops and farm 
Prices are controlied, as are export and import. Economic pros- 

’ pects brightened with the discovery of vast oil reserves, perhaps 
the world’s greatest. But much of the work force is jobless or 
underemployed. 

Inflation and the drop in world oil prices has caused economic 
problems in the 1980s. The peso was devalued and private 
banks were nationalized to restore financial stability. 

President de ia Madrid has urged the U.S. to avoid the use of 
force to solve differences in Central America. Mexico has 
friendly relations with Cuba and Nicaragua. 


Monaco 
Principality of Monaco 


People: Population (1984 est.): 28,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 12.7; 15-59: 56.3 60+: 30.7. Ethnic groups: French 
58%, Italian 17%, Monegasque 15%. Languages: French (offi- 
’ cial). Religions: Predominately Roman Catholic. 

Geography: Area: 0.73 sg. mi. Location: On the NW Medi- 
terranean coast. Neighbors: France to W, N, E. Topography: 
Monaco-Ville sits atop a high promontory, the rest of the princi- 
pality rises from the port up the hillside, Capital: Monaco-Ville 
(1979 est.): 1,700. 

Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
Prince Rainier Ill; b. May 31, 1923; in office: May 9, 1949. Head 
of government: Min. of State Jean Herly; in office: July, 1981, 

Economy: Industries: Tourism, gambling, chemicals, preci- 
sion instruments, plastics. 

Finance: Currency: French franc or Monégasque franc. 
Tourists (1981): 209,000. 

Transport: Chief ports: La Condamine, 

Communications: Television sets: 16,000 in use (1976). 
-Radios: 7,500 in use (1976). Telephones in use (1978): 
32,000. Dally newspaper circ. (1977): 11,000; 420 per 1,000 


pop. 

Health: Births (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 20.6. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1980): 21.1. Natural increase (1980): —.5%. Infant mor- 
tality (per 1,000 live births 1970): 9.3. 

Education: (1983): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 10; 
attendance 99%. 


. An independent for over 300 years, Monaco has 
belonged to the House of Grimaldi since 1297 except during the 
French Revolution. it was placed under the protectorate of Sar- 
dinia in 1815, and under that of France, 1861. The Prince of Mo- 
naco was an absolute ruler until a 1911 constitution. 

_ Monaco’s fame as a tourist resort is widespread. It is noted for 
its mild climate and magnificent scenery. bygone 
tended by land reclamation. 


Mongolia 
Mongolian People’s Republic 


People: Population (1984 est.): 1,860,000. Pop. density: 2.9 
per sq. mi. Urban (1982): 45%. Ethnic groups; Khalkha Mon- 
gols 75%, other Mongols 8%, Kazakhs 5%. ges: Khal- 
kha Mongolian (official, written in Cyrillic letters since 1947), 
Russian, Chinese. Religions: Lama Buddhism prevailed, has 
been curbed. 

Geography: Area: 604,247 sq. mi., more than twice the size 
of Texas. Location: In E Central Asia. Neighbors: USSR on N, 
China on S. Topography: Mostly a high plateau with mountains, 
salt lakes, and vast grasslands. Arid lands in the S are part of 
the Gobi Desert. Capital: Ulaanbaatar. Cities (1983 est.): Ulaan- 
baatar 435,400, Darhan 56,000. 

Government: Type: Communist state. Head of state: Chmn. 
Zhambyn Batmunkh; b. May 10, 1926; in office: Aug. 23, 1984. 
Head of government: Premier Dumaaglyn Sodnom; in office: 
Aug. 23, 1984. Local divisions: 18 provinces, 3 autonomous 
municipalities. Defense: 12% of GNP. ~ 

Economy: Industries: Food processing, textiles, chemicals, 
cement. Chief crops: Grain. Minerals: Coal, copper, 
molybdenum, gold, tin. Arable land: 1%. Meat prod. (1983): 
beef: 70,000 metric tons; lamb: 129,000 metric tons. 
prod, (1982): 1.6 bin. kwh. Labor force: 52% agric; 10% 
manuf. ‘ 


Finance: Currency: Tugrik (Nov. 1984: 3.78 = $1 US). 


’ Gross domestic product (1976 est.): $1.20 bin. Per capita 


income (1976 est.): $750. Imports (1982): $1.4 bin; partners: 
USSR 91%. Exports (1982): $550 min.; partners; USSR 80%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982); 297 min. passenger-km; 
3.4 bin. net ton-km. 

Communications: Television sets: 65,000 in use (1982). 
Radios: 180,000 in use (1982). Telephones ‘in use (1983): 
43,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 99 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1979): 63 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1982): 36.6. Deaths (per 7 hie 1982): 9.4. 
Natural increase (1982): 2.7%. Hospital beds (per 10,000 
pop. 1983): 107. Physicians (per 10,000 pop. 1983): 22. 

Major international Organizations: UN and Its specialized 


agencies. 
Education (1983): Literacy: 80%, Years compulsory: 7 in 
major population centers. 


One of the world's oldest countries, Gongok reached the ze- 
nith of its power in the 13th century when Genghis Khan and his 
successors conquered all of China and extended their influence 
as far W as Hungary and Poland. In later centuries, the empire 
dissolved and Mongolia came under the suzerainty of China. 

With the advent of the 1911 Chinese revolution, Mongolia, with 
Russian backing, declared its independence. A Mongolian Com- 
munist regime was established July 11, 1921. - 

Mongolia has been changed from a ‘nomadic culture to one of 
settled agriculture and growing industries with aid from the 
USSR and East European nations. 

Mongolia has sided with the Russians in the Sino-Soviet dis. 
pute. A Mongolian-Soviet mutual assistance pact was signed 
Jan. 15, 1966, and thousands of Soviet troops are based in the 
country. ; \ 


Morocco ‘ : 
Kingdom of Morocco ' 


People: Population (1984 est.): 23,565,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 46.4; 15-59: 49,2; 60+-: 4.2. Pop, density: 130.5 per 
$q. mi, Urban (1984): 42%. Ethnic groups: Arab-Berber 99%. 
Languages: Arabic (official), with Berber, French, Spanish m- 
norities. Religions: Sunni Moslems 99%. 

sy htt OY i. mi, larger than California. Lo- 
cation: on NW coast of A\ frica. Neighbors: W. Sahara on S, Al- 
geria on E. Topography: Consists of 5 natural regions: mountal- 
n ranges (Riff in the N, Middle Atlas, Upper Atlas, and 
Ant-Atias); rich plaine In the Ws alluvial plains in SW; well- 
Cultivated plateaus in the center; a pre-Sahara arid zone extend- 
ing from SE. Rabat. Citles (1982): Casablanca 
2,136,000; Rabat 518,000, Fes 448,000. 
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Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
King Hassan ll; b. July 9, 1929; in office: Mar. 3, 1961. Head of 
government: Prime Min. Mohammad Karim Lamrani; in office: 
Nov. 30, 1983. Local divisions: 6 prefectures, 35- provinces. 
Defense: 8.8% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Carpets, clothing, leather goods, tour- 
ism. Chief crops: Grain, fruits, dates, grapes. Minerals: Anti- 
mony, cobalt, manganese, phosphates, lead, oil, coal. Crude olf 
reserves (1980): 100 min. bbis. Arable land: 18%. Meat prod. 
(1980): beef: 77,000 metric tons; lamb: 58,000 metric tons. Fish 
catch (1983): 439,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 5.4 
bin. kwh. Labor force: 50% agric., 26% services. 

Finance: Currency: Dirham (Mar. 1985: 9.70 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $16 bin. Per capita income 
(1981): $800. Imports (1983): $3.5 bin.; partners: Fr. 25%, Sp. 
7%, Saudi Ar. 15%. Exports (1983): $2.0 bin.; partners: Fr. 
22%, W. Ger. 7%, Sp, 7%, It. 5%. Tourists (1983): 1.2 min. Na- 
tional budget (1981): $6 bin. revenues; $6.6 bin. expenditures. 
international reserves less gold (Jan. 1985): $109 min. Gold: 
704,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 12.4%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 1.3 bin. passenger-km; 3.8 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 470,000 passen- 
ger cars, 232,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 1.8 bin. 
passenger-km; 38.9 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Tangier, 
Casablanca, Kenitra. 

Communications: Television sets: 800,000 licensed (1983). 
Radios: 2.5 min. licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
241,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 12 per 1,000 pop. 


Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 56.1 male; 59.4 fe-- 


male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 43. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 14. Natural increase (1978): 2.9%. Hospital beds 
(1981): 24,453, Physicians (1981): 1,153. infant mortality (per 
4,000 live births 1980): 114. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 24%. 

Major international Organizations: UN, OAU, Arab League. 

Embassy: 1601 21st St. NW 20009; 462-7979. 


Berbers were the original inhabitants, followed by Carthagin- 
lans and Romans, Arabs conquered in 683. In the 11th and 12th 
centuries, a Berber empire ruled all NW Africa and most of 
Spain from Morocco. 

Part of Morocco came under Spanish rule in the 19th century; 
France controlled the rest in the early 20th. Tribal uprisings 
lasted from 1911 to 1933. The country became independent 
Mar. 2, 1956. Tangier, an internationalized seaport, was turned 
over to Morocco, 1956. Ifni, a Spanish enclave, was ceded in 

_ 1969. 

Morocco annexed over 70,000 sq. mi, of phosphate-rich land 
Apr. 14, 1976, two-thirds of former Spanish Sahara, with the re- 
mainder annexed by Mauritania. Spain had withdrawn in Febru- 
ary. Polisario, a guerrilla movement, proclaimed the region inde- 
pendent Feb. 27, and launched attacks with Algerian support. 


_ Morocco accepted U.S. military and economic aid. When © 


Mauritania signed a treaty with the Polisario Front, and gave up 
its portion of the former Spanish Sahara, Morocco occupied the 
ei 1980. Morocco accused Algeria of instigating Polisario at- 
tacks, 

After years of bitter fighting, Morocco controls the main urban 
areas, but the Polisario Front’s guerrillas move freely in the vast, 
sparsely populated deserts. 


Mozambique 
a People’s Republic of Mozambique 


People: Population (1984 est.): 13,413,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 45.3; 15-59: 50,6; 60+: 4.1, Pop. density: 42.8 per 
sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Bantu tribes. Languages: Portuguese 
(official), Bantu languages predominate. Religions: Traditional 
beliefs 60%, Christians 30%, Moslems 10%. 

Geography: Area: 308,650 sq. mi,, larger than California. Lo- 
cation: On SE coast of Africa. Neighbors: Tanzania on N, Ma- 
lawi, Zambia, Zimbabwe on W, South Africa, Swaziland on S. 
Topography: Coastal lowlands comprise nearly half the country 
with plateaus rising in steps to the mountains along the western 
border. Capital: Maputo. Cities: (1982 est.): Maputo 785,000, 

Government: Type: Marxist one-party state. Head of state: 
Pres. Samora Machel; b. Sept. 29, 1933; in office: June 25, 
1975. Local seater 10 provinces. Defense: 29% of govt. 
budget (1982). 





. Economy: industries: Cement, alcohol, textiles. Chief 

crops: Cashews, cotton, sugar, copra, tea. Minerals: Coal, 

bauxite. Arable land: 4%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 36,000 met- 

ric tons; pork: 8,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1981): 30,000 met- 

tic tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 3.4 bin. kwh. Labor force: 
85% agric., 9% ind. & comm., 2% services. 

Finance: Currency: Metical (Nov. 1984: 43.73 = $i us). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $2.7 bin. Per capita income 
(1980): $220. Imports (1981): $737 min.; partners: So. Afr. — 
20%, W. Ger. 15%, Port. 10%. Exports (1981): $385 min.; part- 
ners: U.S. 27%, Port. 16%, UK 7%, So. Afr. 7%. National bud- 
get (1982): $611 min. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983); 570 min. passenger-km; 
1.5 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 49,000 pas- 
senger cars, 24,700 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Maputo, 
Beira, Nacala, Quelimane. 

Communications: Television sets: 1,000 in use (1983). Ra- 
dios: 275,000 licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1962): 
56,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 6 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 47 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1978): 44. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 19. 
Natural increase (1978): 3.1%. Hospital beds (1980): 13,180. 
Physicians (1980): 823. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 
1982): 115. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 14%. 


The first Portuguese post on the Mozambique coast was es- 
tablished in 1505, on the trade route to the East. Mozambique 
became independent June 25, 1975, after a ten-year war 
against Portuguese colonial domination. The 1974 revolution in 
Portugal paved the way for the orderly transfer of power to 
Frelimo (Front for the Liberation of Mozambique). Frelimo took 
over local administration Sept. 20, 1974, over the opposition, in 
part violent, of some blacks and whites. The new government, 
led by Maoist Pres. Samora Machel, promised a gradual transi- 
tion to a communist system. Private schools were closed, rural 
collective farms organized, and private homes nationalized. Eco- 
nomic problems included the emigration of most of the country's 
160,000 whites, a politically untenable economic dependence on 
white-ruled South Africa, and a large external debt. 

In 1984, severe drought caused famine and heavy loss of life. 


Nauru 
Republic of Nauru 


People: Population (1984): 8,000. Pop density: 975 per sq. 
mi. Ethnic groups: Nauruans 57%, Pacific Islanders 26%, Chin- 
ese 8%, European 8%. Languages: Nauruan (official), English. 
Religions: Predominately Christian. 

Geography: Area: 8 sq. mi. Location: In Wester Pacific O- 
just S of Equator, Neighbors: Nearest are Solomon Is. Topog- 
raphy: Mostly a plateau bearing high grade phosphate deposits, 
surrounded by a coral cliff and a sandy shore in concentric rings. 
Capital: Yaren, 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Hammer 
DeRoburt, b. Sept. 25, 1922; in office: May 11, 1978. Local divi- 
sions: 14 districts. 

Economy: Phosphate mining. Electricity prod. (1982): 26.00 
min. kwh. 

Finance: Currency: Australian doilar. Gross domestic prod- 
uct (1981): $155 min. Per capita income (1981): $21,400. Im- 
ports (1979): $11 min. Exports (1979): $75 min. National bud- 
get (1979): $46 min. revenues; $38 min. expenditures. 

Communications: Radios: 5,000 in use (1983). Telephones 
in use (1980): 1,500. 

Health: Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 24.0. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 10.5. Natural increase (1981): 1.3%. Infant mortal- 
Kty (per 1,000 live births 1981): 31.2. 

Education: Literacy 99%; Compulsory ages 6-16. 


The island was discovered in 1798 by the British but was for- 
mally annexed to the German Empire in 1886. After World War |, 


‘Nauru became a League of Nations mandate administered by 
- Australia. During World War II the Japanese occupied the island 


and shipped 1,200 Nauruans to the fortress island of Truk as 
slave laborers. _ 
in 1947 Nauru was made a UN trust territory, administered by 


* Australia. Nauru became an independent republic Jan. 31, 1968. 
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Phosphate exports provide one of the worid’s highest per cap- 
ita revenues for the Nauru people. The deposits are expected to 
be nearly exhausted by 1990. 


Nepal | 
Kingdom of Nepal 


‘People: Population (1984 est): 16,578,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 40.5; 15-59: 53.9; 60+: 5.6. Pop. density: 283 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1981): 6.4%. Ethnic groups: The many tribes 
are descendants of Indian, Tibetan, and Central Asian migrants. 
Languages: Nepali (official) (an Indic language), 12 others. Reli- 
gions: Hindus 90%, Buddhists 7%. 

Geography: Area: 56,136 sq. mi., the size of North Carolina. 
Location: Astride the Himalaya Mts. Neighbors: China on N, 
India on S. Topography: The Himalayas stretch across the N, 
the hill country with its fertile valleys extends across the center, 
while the southem border region is part of the flat, subtropical 
Ganges Plain. Capital: Kathmandu. Cities (1982 est): Kath- 
mandy 125,000, Pokhara, Biratnagar, Birganj. 

Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
King Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Dev; b. Dec. 28, 1945; in office: 
Jan. 31, 1972. Head of government: Prime Min. Lokendra 
Bahadur Chand; in office: July 12, 1983. Local divisions: 14 
zones; 75 districts. Defense: 4% of govt. budget (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Hides, drugs, tourism. Chief crops: 
Jute, rice, grain. Minerals: Quartz. Other resources: Forests. 
Arable land: 17%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 23,000 metric tons; 
pork: 5,000 metric tons; lamb: 18,000 metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1982): 232 min. kwh. Labor force: 93% agric. 

~ Finance: Currency: Rupee (Mar. 1985: 18.10 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1980): $1.99 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1982): $140. Imports (1981): $369 min.; partners: India 
20%, Jap. 15%. Exports (1981): $134 min.; partners: india 
14%, W. Ger. 12%. Tourists (1981): 162,000; receipts: $52 min. 
National budget (1982): $539 min. International reserves 
less gold (Mar. 1985): $84.1 min. Gold; 151,000 oz t. Con- 
sumer prices (change in 1983): 12.4%. = _ 

Communications: Radios: 300,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
phones in use (1980): 9,000. Dally newspaper circ. (1983): 5 
per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 44.0 male; 42.5 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 41.5. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 18.2, Natural increase (1983): 2.3%. Hospital 
beds (1979): 2,586. Physicians (1979): 420. 

Education (1981): Literacy: 20%. Years compulsory: 3; At- 
tendance: 71% primary, 14% secondary. i 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies. 
~ Embassy: 2131 Leroy Pl. NW 20008; 667-4550. 


Nepal was originally a group of. petty principalities, the inhabi- 
tants of one of which, the Gurkhas, became dominant about 
1769. In 1951 King Tribhubana Bir Bikram, member of the Shah 
family, ended the system of rule by hereditary premiers of the 
Ranas family, who had kept the kings virtual prisoners, and es- 
tablished a cabinet system of government. 

Virtually closed to the outside world for centuries, Nepal is 
now linked to India and Pakistan by roads and air service and to 

_ Tibet by road. Polygamy, child marriage, and the caste system 
were officially abolished in 1963. ¢ 

A wave of protests, 1979, led to a change in premiers. 


Netherlands 
Kingdom of the Netherlands 


People: Population (1984 est.) 14,437,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 21.5; 15-44: 46.9; 45+: 31.6. Pop. density: 1,094.62 per 
_sq. mi. Urban (1983): 88.3%. Ethnic groups: Dutch. Lan- 
guages: Dutch. Religions: Roman Catholics 36%, Dutch Re- 
formed 27%. reas 
Geography: Area: 16,464 sq. mi., the size of Mass., Conn., 
and R.|. combined. Location: In NW Europe on North Sea. To- 
pography: The land is flat, an average alt. of 37 ft above sea 
level, with much land below sea level reclaimed and protected 
‘by 1,500 miles of dikes. Since 1927 the government has been 


draining the WJsselmeer, formerly the Zuider Zee. By 1972, 
410,000 of a planned 550,000 acres had been drained and re- 
claimed. Capital; Amsterdam. Cities (1983); Amsterdam 
687,397; Rotterdam 558,832; Hague 456,886. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy under a con- 
stitutional monarch. Head of state: Queen Beatrix; b. Jan. 31, 
1938; in office: Apr, 30, 1980. Head of government: Prime Min. 
Ruud Lubbers; in office: Nov. 4, 1982. Seat of govt: The 
Hague. Local divisions: 11 provinces. Defense: 3.2% of GNP 


(1983). 


Economy: Industries: Metals, machinery, chemicals, oi] refin- 
ery, diamond cutting, electronics, tourism. Chief crops: Grains, 
potatoes, sugar beets, vegetables, fruits, flowers. Minerals: Nat- ~ 
ural gas, oll. Crude oil reserves (1980): 60 min. bbls. Arable 
land: 26%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 510,000 metric tons; pork: 
1.3 min. metric tons; lamb: 10,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1981): 399,438 metric tons, Electricity prod. (1982): 60.3 bin. 
kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 4.3 min. metric tons. Labor 
force: 6% agric,; 36% ind. and commerce, 34% services, 15% 
govt. 

Finance: Currency: Guilder (June 1985: 343 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983); $131.2 bin, Per capita income 
(1983): $9,175. Imports (1984): $62.3 bin.; partners: W. Ger, 
22%, Belg. 11%, U.S. 9%, U.K. 9%, Exports (1984): $65.7 bin.; 
partners : W. Ger. 30%, Belg. 14%, Fr. 10%, UK 9%. Tourists 
(1982): 2.8 min; receipts: $1.5 bin. National budget (1980): 
$58.02 bin. revenues; $63.33 bin. expenditures. international 
reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $8.8 bin. Gold: 43.94 min. oz t. 
Consumer prices (| in 1984): 3.3%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 9.3 bin. passenger-km; 2.6 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 4.6 min. passen- 
ger cars, 317,000 comm. vehicles; manuf. (1978): 62,400 pas- 
-senger cars; 11,520 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982); 16.2 
bin. passenger-km; 1 bin. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, IJmuiden. ; , 

Communications; Television sets: 4.4 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 4.3 min. licensed (1981). Telephones in use (1982): 
5.1 min. Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 325 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 72 male; 78 female, 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 12.0. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1982); 8.2. Natural increase (1982): .3%. Hospital beds 
(1983): 69,600. Physicians (1983): 28,807. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1984): 6. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 98%. Years compulsory: 10; 
attendance: 100%. 

Major International Organizations: UN, NATO. 

Embassy: 4200 Linnean Ave. NW 20008; 244-5300, 


Julius Caesar conquered the region in 55 BC, when it was in- 
habited by Celtic and Germanic tribes. e 

_ After the empire of Charlemagne fell apart, the Netherlands 
(Holland, Belgium, Flanders) split among counts, dukes and 
bishops, passed to Burgundy and thence to Charles V of Spain. 
His son, Philip ll, tried to check the Dutch drive toward political 
freedom and Protestantism (1568-1573). William the Silent, 
prince of Orange, led a confederation of the northern provinces, 
called Estates, in the Union ‘of Utrecht, 1579. The Estates re~ 
tained individual sovereignty, but were represented jointly in the 
States-General, a body that had control of foreign affairs and — 

_ defense. In 1581 they repudiated allegiance to Spain. The rise of 
the Dutch republic to naval, economic, and artistic eminence 
came in the 17th century. zB 

The United Dutch Republic ended 1795 when the French 
formed the Batavian Republic. Napoleon made his brother Louis 
king of Holland, 1806; Louis abdicated 1810 when Napoleon an- 
nexed Holland. In 1813 the French were expelled. In 1815 the 
Congress of Vienna formed a kingdom of the Netherlands, in- 
cluding Belgium, under William |. In 1830, the Belgians seceded 
and formed a separate kingdom. 

The constitution, promulgated 1814, and subsequently re- 
vised, assures a hereditary constitutional monarchy. ? 

The Netherlands maintained its neutrality in World War |, but 
was invaded and brutally occupied by Germany from 1940 to 
4945, After the war, neutrality was abandoned, and the country 
joined NATO, the Western European Union, the Benelux Union, 
and, in 1957, became a charter member of the Common Market. 

In 1949, after several years of fighting, the Netherlands 
granted independence to Indonesia, where it had ruled since the 

~ 47th century. In 1963, West New Guinea was tumed over to In- 
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donesia, after five years of controversy and seizure of Dutch 


property in Indonesia. 


The independence of former Dutch colonies has instigated 
mass emigrations to the Netherlands, adding to problems of un- 
employment. 

Though the Netherlands has been heavily industrialized, its 
productive small farms export large quantities of pork and dairy 
foods. 

Rotterdam, located along the principal mouth of the Rhine, 
handles the most cargo of any ocean port in the world. Canals, 
of which there are 3,478 miles, are important in transportation. 


Netherlands Antilles 


The Netherlands Antilles, constitutionally on a level of equal- 
ity with the Netherlands homeland within the kingdorn, consist of 
2 groups of islands in the West Indies. Curacao, Aruba, and 
Bonaire are near the South American coast; St. Eustatius, 
Saba, and the southern part of St. Maarten are SE of Puerto 
Rico, Northern two-thirds of St. Maarten belong to French Gua- 
deloupe; the French call the island St. Martin. Total area of the 2 
groups is 385 sq. mi., including: Aruba 75, Bonaire 111, Curacao 
171, St Eustatius 11, Saba 5, St. Maarten (Dutch part) 13. 

Total pop. (est. 1981) was 253,300. Willemstad, on Curacao, 
is the capital. Chief products are corn, pulse, salt and phos- 
phate; principal industry Is the refining of crude oil from Venezu- 
ela, Tourism is an important industry, as are electronics and 


‘shipbuilding. 


_ New Zealand 


People: Population: (1984 est.): 3,238,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 26.8; 15-59: 59,1; 60+: 14.1 Pop. density: 31.5 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1984): 83.0%. Ethnic groups: European (mostly 
British) 85%, Polynesian (mostly Maori) 8.9%. Languages: En- 
glish (official), Maori. Religions: Anglican 29%, Presbyterian 


18%, Roman Catholics 15%, others. 


Geography: Area: 103,883 sq. mi., the size of Colorado. Lo- 
cation: In SW Pacific O. Neighbors: Nearest are Australia on 
W, Fiji, Tonga on N. Topography: Each of the 2 main islands 
(North and South Is.) is mainly hilly and mountainous. The east 
coasts consist of fertile plains, especially the broad Canterbury 
Plains on South Is. A volcanic plateau is in center of North Is. 
South Is. has glaciers and 15 peaks over 10,000 ft. Capital: Wel- 
lington. Citles (1982 .cen.): Christchurch 322,000; Auckland 
839,000; Wellington 343,000. 

Govemment: Type: Parliamentary. Head of state: Queen 
Elizabeth Ii, represented by Gov.-Gen. David Stuart Beattie; in 
office: Nov. 6, 1980. Head of government: Prime Min. David 
Lange; b. Aug. 4, 1942; elected: July 14, 1984. Local divisions: 
96 counties, 132 boroughs, 3 towns, 4 districts. Defense: 1 9% 
of GNP (1984). 

Economy: Industries; Food processing, textiles, miiichinesyi 
fish, forest prods. Chief crops: Grain. Minerals: Oll, gas, iron, 
coal. Crude oll reserves (1980): 110 min. bbis. Other re- 
sources: Wool, timber. Arable land: 78%. Meat prod. (1984): 
beef: 442,000 metric tons; pork: 44,000 metric tons; lamb: 
693,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 86,000 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (1982); 23.9 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 
(1981): 221,000 metric tons. Labor force: 10.3% agric.; 34% 
ind. and commerce, 55% services and gov. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Mar. 1985: 1.54 = $1 US), 


Gross national product (1984): $21.4 bin. Per capita income 


(1982): $7,916. Imports (1984): $5.7 bin.; partners: Austral. 
20%, U.S, 16%, Jap. 17%. Exports (1984): $5.5 bin.; partners: 
UK 14%, U.S. 13%, Jap. 13%, Austral. 15%. Tourists (1981): 
478,000; receipts $252 min. National budget (1984); $7.5 bin. 
International reserves less gold (Feb. 1985): $1.4 bin. Gold: 


,22,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 3.6%. 


Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 429 min. passenger-km; 
3.2 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 1.4 min. pas- 
senger cars; 303,000 comm. vehicles; assembled (1978): 
51,828 passenger cars; 11,088 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: 
(1982): 5.8 bin. passenger-km, 229 min. freight ton-km. Chief 
ports: Auckland, Wellington, Lyttleton, Tauranga. 

Communications: Television sets: 921,724 min. licensed 
(1983): 90,000 manuf. (1978). Radios: 2.7 min. in use (1983): 
143,000 manuf. (1978). Telephones in use (1983): 1.9 min. 


__ Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 326 per 1,000 pop. 
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Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 70.6 male; 76.6 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 15.6. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 8.0 Natural increase (1982): .7%. Hospital beds 
(1982); 25,524. Physicians (1982): 8,565. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 five births 1984): 11.3 

Education (1984): Literacy: 99%. Compulsory ages 6-15; 
attendance; 100%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Commonwealth of Nations, OECD. 

Embassy: 37 Observatory Cir. NW 20008; 328-4800. 


The Maoris, a Polynesian group from the eastern Pacific, 
reached New Zealand before and during the 14th century. The 
first European to sight New Zealand was Dutch navigator Abel 
Janszoon Tasman, but Maoris refused to allow him to land. Brit- 
ish Capt. James Cook explored the coasts, 1769-1770. 

British sovereignty was proclaimed in 1840, with organized 
settlement beginning in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853. Maori Wars ended in 1870 with Brit- 
ish victory. The colony became a dominion in 1907, and is sei 
independent member of the Commonwealth. 

New Zealand fought on the side of the Allies in both world 
wars, and signed the ANZUS Treaty of Mutual Security with the 
U.S. and Australia in 1951, New Zealand's refusal to allow U.S. 
ships with nuclear weapons to use their port facilities caused a 
strain on the ANZUS alliance in 1985. New Zealand joined with 
Australia and Britain in a pact to defend Singapore and Malaysia; 
New Zealand units are stationed in those 2 countries. 

A labor tradition in politics dates back to the 19th century. Pri- 
vate ownership is basic to the economy, but state ownership or 
regulation affects many industries. Transportation, broadcasting, 
mining, and forestry are largely state-owned. 

The native Maoris number about 250,000. Four of 92 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are elected directly by the 
Maori people. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,035 sq. mi.; South 
Island, 58,304 ee mi.; Stewart Island, 674 sq. mi.; Chatham 
Islands, 372 sq. mi 

In 1965, the te Islands (pop. 1983 est., 16,900; area 93 
sq. mi.) became self-governing although New Zealand retains 
responsibility for defense and foreign affairs. Niue attained the 
same status in 1974; it lies 400 mi. to W (pop. 1981 est., 3,400; _ 
area 100 sq..mi.), Tokelau Is., (pop. 1981 est., 1,600; area 4 sq. 
mi.) are 300 mi. N of Samoa. 

Ross Dependency, administered by New Zealand since 
1923, comprises 160,000 sq. mi. of Antarctic territory. 


Nicaragua 
Republic of Nicaragua 


People: Population (1984 est.): 2,914,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 48.1; 15-59: 47.2; 60+: 4.7. Pop. density: 63.7 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1983): 55.3%. Ethnic groups: Mestizo 69%, Cauca- 
sian 17%, Negro 9%, indian 5%. Languages: Spanish, English 
(on Caribbean coast). Religions: Predominantly Roman Catho- 
lies. 

Geography: Area: 49,291 sq. mi., about the size of lowa. Lo- 
cation: In Central America. Neighbors: Honduras on N, Costa 
Rica on S. Topography: Both Atlantic and Pacific coasts are 
over 200 mi. long. The Cordillera Mtns., with many volcanic 
peaks, runs NW-SE through the middie of the country. Between 
this and a volcanic range to. the E lie Lakes Managua and Nica- 
ragua. Capital: Managua. Cities (1981): Managua 819,679. 

Government: Head of Government: Daniel Ortega Saave- 
dra; in office Jan. 10, 1985. Local divisions: 16 departments; 
one national district. Defense: 13.3% of govt. budget (1960). 

Economy: industries: Oil refining, food processing, chemi- 
cals, textiles. Chief crops; Bananas, cotton, fruit, yucca, coffee, 


“sugar, corn, beans, cocoa, rice, sesame, tobacco, wheat. Miner- 


als: Gold, silver, copper, tungsten. Other resources: Forests, 
shrimp. Arable land: 11%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 69,000 
metric tons; pork: 11,000 metric tons, Fish catch: (1983): 5,900 
metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.1 bin. kwh. Labor force: 
65% agric. 

Finance: Currency: Cordoba (Apr. 1985: 10.05 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $3.4 bin. Per capita income 


(1980); $804.-Imports (1981): $877 min.; partners (1980): U.S. 


27%, Venez. 18%, Costa Rica 13%, Guat. 12%. Exports 
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(1981): $526 min.; partners (1980): U.S. 39%, W. Ger. 14%, 
- Costa Rica 8%. National budget (1980): $622 min. expendi- 
tures. international reserves less gold (June 1983): $233 min. 
Gold: 18,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984); 35.7%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 16 min. passenger-miles; 
10 min. net ton-miles. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 25,000 
passenger cars, 7,900 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 20 
min. passenger-km; 14 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Corinto, 
Puerto Somoza, San Juan de! Sur. 

Communications: Television sets: 127,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 700,000 in use (1981), Telephones in use (1982): 
51,000 Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 50 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life ex; at birth (1982): 56 male; 60 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 44.6. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1980): 10,6. Natural increase (1980): 3.4%. Hospital beds 
(1980): 4,573. Physicians (1980): 1,600. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1982): 37.0. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 87%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 48%, 
teachers per 1,000: 13. 

Major International COsSTeeatOres: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS. 
Embassy: 1627 New eneihire Ave. NW 20009; 387-4371. 

Nicaragua, inhabited by various Indian tribes, was conquered 
by Spain in 1552. After gaining independence from Spain, 1821, 
Nicaragua was united for a short period with Mexico, then with 
the United Provinces of Central America, finally becoming an 
ee republic, 1838. 

S. Marines occupied the country at times in the early 20th 
ae the last time from 1926 to 1933. 

Gen. Anastasio Somoza-Debayle was elected president 1967. 
He resigned 1972, but was elected president again in 1974. Mar- 
tial law was imposed in Dec. 1974, after officials were kidnapped 
by the Marxist Sandinista guerrillas. The country’s Roman Cath- 
olic bishops charged in 1977 that the government had mis- 
treated civilians in its anti-guerrilla campaign. Violent opposition 
spread to nearly all classes, 1978; a nationwide strike called 

against the government Aug, 25 touched off a State of civil war 
at Matagalpa. 

Months of simmering civil war erupted when Sandinist guerril- 
las invaded Nicaragua May 29, 1979, touching off a 7-week- 
offensive that culminated in the resignation and exile of Somoza, 
July 17. 

Relations with the U.S. have been strained due to Nicaragua’s 

_ military aid to leftist guerrillas in El Salvador and the U.S. back- 
ing contra rebels. 

In 1983, Nicaragua accused the U.S. of aiding anti-Sandinista 
rebels who were invading from Honduras. The charge sparked a 
debate in the U.S. Congress over funds for covert aid to the 
rebels. In 1985, the U.S. House rejected Pres, Reagan’s request 
for military aid to the contras; but in June voted to provide $27 
min. in humanitarian aid. 

Nicaragua accused the U.S. CIA of directing the mining of its 
ports, Apr. 6, 1984. It asked the International Court of Justice in 
The Hague to order the U.S. to halt the mining and cease aiding 
attacks on its territory. The Court ruled, May 10, that the U.S. 
should immediately halt any actions to blockade or tine Nicara- 
gua’s ports. 

Pres. Ci ae reine ee and other eastern bloc nations 
in 1985. 


Niger 
Republic of Niger — 


‘People: Population (1984 est.): 6,284,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 43.0; 15-59: 52.2; 60+: 4.8. Pop. density: 13.1 per sq. 
mi. Ethnic groups: Hausa 56%, Djerma 22%, Fulani 8%, Tua- 
reg 8%. Languages: French (official), Hausa, Djerma. Relig- 
lons: Moslems 85%, animists 14%. 

Geography: Area: 459,100 sq. mi., almost 3 times the size of 
California. Location: In the interior’ of N. Africa. Neighbors: 
Faso on W, Benin, Nigeria on 

, arid desert and mountains. 
A narrow savanna in the $ and the Niger R. basin in the SW con- 

‘tain most of the population. Capital: Niamey. Cities (1984 est.): 


f ic. Head of state: Pres, Seyni 
Kountche; b, 1931; in office: Apr. 15, 1974. Head of govern- 
ment: Premier Hamid Algabid; in office: Nov. 11, 1983. Local 


divisions: 7. departments. Defense: 4.3% of govi. budget 
(1988). 

Economy: Chief crops: Peanuts, cotton. Minerals: Uranium, 
Arable land: 3%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 37,000 metric tons; 
lamb: 33,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 62 min. kwh. 
Labor force: 90% agric. 

Finance: Currency: CFA franc (Mar. 1985: 471 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $2.3 bin. Per capita income 
(1981) : $475. Imports (1982): $270 min.; partners: Fr. 36%, 
Nig. 13%. Exports (1982): $178 min.; partners: Fr. 36%, Nig. 
17%. National budget (1983): $232 min. International re- 
serves less gold (Jan. 1985); $88.7 min. Gold: 11,000 oz t 
ee 1984): 8.4%. 

Transport: Motor vehictes: in use (1983): 33,000 passenger 
cars, 5,500 comm. vehicles. 

Communications; Radios: 160,000 in use (1982). Tele- 
phones in use (1981): 10,000, Dally newspaper cir. (1984): 1 
per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 43 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1978): 51. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 23. 
Natural increase (1978): 2.8%. Health (1982): 2 hospitals, 36 
medical centers. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 
139, 

Education Aiba Literacy: 8%. Years compulsory: 6; at- 
tendance: 15 

Major weetationd Organizations: UN and specialized 
agencies, OAU. 

Embassy: 2204 R St. NW 20008; 483-4224. 


Niger was part of ancient and medieval African empires. Euro- 
pean explorers reached the area in the late 18th century. The 
French colony of Niger was established 1900-22, after the de- 
feat of Tuareg fighters, who had invaded the area from the Na 
century before. The country became independent Aug. 3, 1960. 
The next year it signed a bilateral agreement with France retain- 
ing close economic and cultural ties, which have continued. 
Hamani Diori, Niger's first president, was ousted in a 1974 coup. 
Drought and famine struck in 1973-74, and again in 1975. 


Nigeria 
Federal Republic of Nigeria 


People: Population (1984 est): 88,148,000, Pop. density: 
265 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Hausa 21%, Yoruba 20%, Ibo 
17%, Fulani 9%, others. Languages: English (official), Hausa, 
Yoruba, Ibo. Religions: Moslems 47% (in N), Christians 34% (in 
$), others. 

Ge eography: Area: 356,700 sq. mi, more than twice the size- 
of Cafifornia. Location: On the S coast of W: Africa. Neighbors; 
Benin on W, Niger on N, Chad, Cameroon on E. Topography: 4 
E-W regions divide Nigeria: a coastal mangrove swamp 10-60 
mi. wide, a tropical rain forest 50-100 mi. wide, a plateau of sa- 
vanna and open woodland, and semidesert in the N. Capital: 
Lagos. Cities: (1983 est.): begs 0 eee 

Government: Type: . Head state: Gen. 
Mohammed Buhari; b. ee: 17, Pelee os Dec. 31, 1983. 
Local divisions: 19 states plus federal capita! territory. De- 
fense: 9.3% of govt. budget (1984). 

Economy: Industries: Crude oil (95% of export), bgp 
cessing, assembly of vehicles and other equipment. Chief 
crops: Cocoa (main export crop), tobacco, palm products, pea- 
nuts, cotton, soybeans. Minerals: Oil, gas, coal, iron, limestone, 
columbium, tin. Crude oil reserves (1980): 17.4 bin. bbls. Other 
resources; Timber, rubber, hides. Arable land: 34%. Meat 
prod, (1984): beef: 225,000 metric tons; pork: 48,000 metric 
tons; lamb: 178,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 511,000 
metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982); 7.5 bin. kwh. Labor force: _ 
60% agric,, 19% ind., comm. and serv. 

Finance: Currency: Naira (Feb. 1985: .53 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $65 bin. Per capita income (1980): 
$750. Imports (1983): $13 bin.; partners: U.S., EC. Exports 
(1983): $11.7 Peek partners: U.S., EC. Tourist receipts (1981): 
$55 min. National budget (1984): $13.4 bin. International re- 
serves less gold (Jan. 1985): $1.2 bin. Gold: 687,000 oz t 


pe carota sities vehi ire 
Transport: Motor 


vehicles: in use (1980): 215,000 passen- 
ger cars, 33,100 comm. pe bare latest 2.3 bin. 
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passenger-km; 26.9 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Port Har- 
court, Lagos, Warri, Calabar. 

Communications: Television sets: 450,000 licensed (1982). 
Radios: 5.6 min. licensed (1982). Telephones in use (1980): 
154,200. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 15 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 48.3 male; 51.7 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1980); 49.5. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1980): 16. Natural increase (1980): 3.3%. Hospital beds 
. (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 80. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 7. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 25-35%, Primary school atten- 
dance: 42%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OPEC, OAU, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 2201 M St. NW 20037; 822-1500. 


Early cultures in Nigeria date back to at least 700 BC. From 
the 12th to the 14th centuries, more advanced cultures devel- 
oped in the Yoruba area, at Ife, and in the north, where Mosiem 
influence prevailed. 

Portuguese and British slavers appeared from the 15th-16th 
centuries. Britain seized Lagos, 1861, during an anti-siave trade 
campaign, and gradually extended control inland until 1900. Ni- 
geria became independent Oct. 1, 1960, and a republic Oct. 1, 
1963. 

On May 30, 1967, the Eastern Region seceded, proclaiming 
itself the Republic of Biafra, plunging the country into civil war. 
Casualties in the war were est. at over 1 million, including many 
“Biafrans” (mostly Ibos) who died of starvation despite interna- 
tional efforts to provide relief. The secessionists, after steadily 
losing ground, capitulated Jan. 12, 1970. Within a few years, the 
lbos were reintegrated into national life, but mistrust among the 
regions persists. 

Oil revenues have made possible a massive economic devel- 
opment program, largely using private enterprise, but agriculture 
has lagged. Oil revenues have declined in the 1980s. 

After 13 years of military rule, the nation experienced a 
peaceful return to civilian government, Oct, 1979. 

Nigeria announced that it would expel 2 million illegal immi- 
grants from Ghana, Niger, and other neighboring countries, Feb. 
1983. Another 700,000 illegals were ordered to leave in 1985. 
' Military rule returned to Nigeria, Dec. 31, 1983 as a _ ousted 
the se abtten a government. 


Norway 
Kingdom of Norway 


People: Population (1984 est.): 4,145,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 23.5; 15-59: 57.2; 60+: 19.6. Pop. density: 33 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1981): 70%. Ethnic groups: Germanic (Nordic, Alpine, 
Baltic), minority Lapps. Languages: Norwegian (official), Lapp. 
Religions: Lutherans 97%, 

Geography: Area: 125,057 sq. mi., slightly larger than New 
Mexico, Location: Occupies the W part of Scandinavian penin- 
sula in NW Europe (extends farther north than any European 
land). Neighbors: Sweden, Finland, USSR on E. Topography: 
A highly indented coast is lined with tens of thousands of islands. 
Mountains and plateaus cover most of the country, which is only 
25% forested. Capital: Oslo. Cities (1983): Oslo 448,775; Ber- 
gen 207,292. 

Government: Type: Hereditary constitutional monarchy. 

Head of state: King Olav V, b. July 2, 1903; in office: Sept. 21, 

1957. Head of government: Prime Min. Kare Isaachsen Wil- 

loch, b. Oct. 3, 1928; in office: Oct. 14, 1981. Local divisions: 

Oslo, re and 18 fylker (counties). Defense: 3.1% of GNP 

(1984). 

Economy: Industries: Paper, shipbuilding, engineering, met- 
als, chemicals, food processing oil, gas. Chief crops: Grains, 
potatoes, fruits. Minerals: Oil, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc, 
lead. Crude oll reserves (1980): 5.75 bin. bbis. Other re- 
sources: Timber. Cultivated land: 3%. Meat prod. (1984): 

_ beef: 74,000 metric tons; pork: 83,000 metric tons; lamb: 25,000 
metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 2.4 min. metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1983): 106.2 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 
767,000 metric tons. Labor force: 8% agric,; 20% ind., 32% 
services, 29% govt. 

Finance: Currency: Kroner (Mar. 1985: 8.88 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1982): $56 bin. Per capita income 
(1980): $12,432. Imports (1984): $13.8 bin; partners: Swed. 


% 


17%, W. Ger. 16%, UK 12%, U.S. 9%. Exports (1984): $18.9 
bin.; partners: UK 37%, W. Ger. 20%, Swed. 9%. Tourists 
(1982): receipts: $815 min. National budget (1984): $24 bin. 
expenditures. International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): 
$10.3 bin. Goid: 1.18 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 
1984): 6.3%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1963): 2.2 bin. passenger-km; 2.5 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 1.3 min. passen- 
ger cars, 180,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: (1982): 4.1 
bin. passenger-krn; 139 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Bergen, 
Stavanger, Oslo, Tonsberg. 

Communications: Television sets: 1.2 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 1.5 min. in use (1983) Telephones in use (1983): 2.2 
min. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 479 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 72.5 male; 79.7 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 12.0. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 10.2. Natural increase (1983): .1%. Hospital beds 
(1981): 67,384. Physicians (1981): 9,329. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1984): 7.5. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 100%. Years Compulsory: 9. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, NATO, OECD. 

Embassy: 2720 34th St. NW 20008; 333-6000. 


The first supreme ruler of Norway was Harald the Fairhaired 
who came to power in 872 AD. Between 800 and 1000, Nor- 
way’s Vikings raided and occupied widely dispersed parts of Eu- 
rope. 

The country was united with Denmark 1381-1814, and with 
Sweden, 1814-1905. In 1905, the country became independent . 
with Prince Charles of Denmark as king. 

Norway remained neutral during World War |. Germany at- 
tacked Norway Apr. 9, 1940, and held it until liberation May 8, 
1945. The country abandoned its neutrality after the war, and 
joined the NATO alliance. Norway rejected membership in the 
Common Market in a 1972 referendum. 

Abundant hydroelectric resources provided the base for Nor- 
way’s industrialization, producing one of the highest living stan- 
dards in the worid. 

Norway's merchant marine is one of the world’s largest. 

Norway and the Soviet Union have disputed their territorial 
waters boundary in the Barents Sea, north of the 2 countries’ 
common border. 

Petroleum output from oil and mineral deposits under the con- 
tinental shelf has raised state revenues. 

Svalbard is a group of mountainous islands in the Arctic O., c. 
23,957 sq. mi,, pop. varying seasonally from 1,500 to 3,600. The ~ 
largest, Spitsbergen (formerly called West Spitsbergen), 15,060 
$q. mi., seat of governor, is about 370 mi. N of Norway. By a 
treaty signed in Paris, 1920, major European powers recognized 
the sovereignty of Norway, which incorporated it in 1925. Both 
Norway and the USSR mine rich coal deposits. Mt. Newton 
(Spitsbergen) is 5,633 ft. tall. 


Oman 
Sultanate of Oman 


People: Population (1984 est.): 1,009,000. Pop. density: 8.7 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Arab 88%, Baluchi 4%, Persian 3%, 
Indian 2%, African 2%. Languages: Arabie (official), English, 
Urdu, others. Religions: Ibadhi Mosiems 75%, Sunni Mosiems. 

Geography: Area: 120,000 sq. mi, about the size of New 
Mexico. Location: On SE coast of Arabian peninsula. Neigh- 
bors: United Arab Emirates, Saudi Arabia, South Yemen on W. 
Topography: Oman has a narrow coastal plain up to 10 mi. 
wide, a range of barren mountains reaching 9,900 ft, and a 
wide, stony, mostly waterless plateau, avg. alt. 1,000 ft. Also the 
tip of the Ruus-al-Jebal peninsula controls access to the Persian 
Gulf. Capital: Muscat. Cities (1982 est.): Muscat 85,000. 

Government Type: Absolute monarchy. Head of state: Sul- 
tan Qabus bin Said; b. Nov. 18, 1942; in office: July 23, 1970. 
Local divisions: 1 province, numerous districts. Defense: 28% _ 
of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Chief crops: Dates, fruits vegetables, wheat, ba- 
nanas. Minerals: Oil (95% of exports). Crude oil reserves 
(1984); 2.9 bin. bbis. Fish catch (1982): 89,000 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (1983): 1.3 bin. kwh, Labor force: 66% agric. - 

‘Finance: Currency: Rial Omani (Mar. 1985: .34 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1982): $6.4 bin. Per Sioa, income 
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(1976): $2,400. Imports (1982): $2.7 bin; pariners: Jap. 21%, 
UAE 14%, UK 14%. Exports (1982): $4.4 bin.; partners: Jap. 
52%, Europe 30%. National budget (1983): $4. 8 bin. revenues; 
$4.8 bin. expenditures. International reserves less gold (Mar. 
1985): $743 min. Gold: 288,000 oz t. 

Transport: Chief ports: Matrah, Muscat. 

Communications: Telephones in use (1982): 20,000. 
’ Health: (1982): 14 hospitals, 12 health centers, 60 clinics. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 20%. Attendance: 60% pri- 
mary, 10% secondary. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Arab League, OPEC. 

Embassy: 2342 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 387-1980. 


A long history of rule by other lands, including Portugal in the 
16th century, ended with the ouster of the Persians in 1744. By 
the early 19th century, Muscat and Oman was one of the most 
important countries in the region, controlling much of the Persian 
and Pakistan coasts, and ruling far-away Zanzibar, which was 
separated in 1861 under British mediation. 


British influence was confirmed in a 1951 treaty, and Britain — 


helped suppress an uprising by traditionally rebellious interior 
tribes against control by Muscat in the 1950s. Enclaves on the 
Pakistan coast were sold to that country in 1958. 

On July 23, 1970, Suitan Said bin Taimur was overthrown by 
his son. The new sultan changed the nation’s name to Sultanate 
of Oman. He launched a domestic development program, and 
battled leftist rebels in the southem Dhofar area to their defeat, 
Dec. 1975. 

Oil has been the major source of income. Oman has close 
political ties to the U.S. 


Islamic Republic of Pakistan 


People: Population (1984 est.): 96,628,000. Pop. density: 
298 per sq. mi. Urban (1981): 28.2%. Ethnic groups; Punjabi 
66%, Sindhi 13%, Pushtun (Iranian) 8.5%, Urdu 7.6%, Baluchi 
2.5%, others. Languages: Urdu, English are both official. Rell- 
gions: Muslim 97%. 

Geography: Area: 310,524 sq. mi., larger than Texas. Loca- 
tion: In W part of South Asia. Neighbors: iran on W, Afghani- 
stan, China on N, india on E. Topography: The Indus R. rises in 
. the Hindu Kush and Himalaya mins. in the N (highest is K2, or 

Godwin Austen, 28,250 ft., 2d highest in world), then flows over 

1,000 mi. through fertile valley and empties into Arabian Sea. 

Thar Desert, Eastern Plains flank indus Valley. Capital: Islam- 

abad. Cities (1981 cen.): Karachi 5.1 min.; Lahore 2.9 min, 

Faisalabad 1 min.; Hyderabad 795,000; Rawalpindi 928,000. 

Government: Type: Martial law regime. Head of govern- 
ment: Pres. Mohammad Zia ul-Haq; b. 1924; in office: July 5, 
1977. Head of state: Muhammad Khan Junejo; in office: Mar. 
24, 1985. Local divisions: Federal capital, 4 provinces, tribal 
areas. Defense: 6.1% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, food processing, chemicals, 
tobacco, Chief crops: Rice, wheat. Minerals: Natural gas, iron 
ore. Crude oil reserves (1980): 200 min. bbis. Other re- 
sources: Wool. Arable land: 26%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 

_ 470,000 metric tons; lamb: 420,000 metric tons. Fish catch 

(1982): 337,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 18.0 bin. 

kwh. Labor force: 55% aagric.; 20% ind. 

Finance: Currency: Rupee (Mar. 1985: 15.90 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $31.6 .bin. Per capita in- 
come (1980): $280. Imports (1984): $5.8 bin.; partners: Sau. 
Ar. 15%, Jap. 12%, U.S. 9%, Kuwait 10%. Exports (1984): $2.5 

’ bin; partners: China 6%, Jap. 8%, U.S. 7%. National budget 
(1984): $7.2 bin. international reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): 
$934 min. Gold: 1.86 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 
°1984): 7.1%. 
Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 17.0 bin. passenger-km; 
- 7.2 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 197,000 pas- 

senger cars, 82,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 6.2 

bin. passenger-km; 230.4 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Ka- 

rachi. 


Communications: Television sets: 800,000 in use (1981). 
Radios: 5.5 min. in use (1981). Telephones in use (1982): 
393,000. Daily newspaper circ, (1982): 24 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 54.4 male; 54.2 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 42.5. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 15. Natural increase 1983): 2.7%. Hospital beds 


(1983): 52,161. Physicians (1983): 33,584. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1983): 119. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 24%. 

Pes. international Organizations: UN and its Specieized 


*¢embassy: 2315 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 939-6200. 


Present-day Pakistan shares the 5,000-year history of the 
India-Pakistan sub-continent. At present day Harappa and 
Mohenjo Daro, the Indus Valley Civilization, with large cities and 
elaborate irrigation systems, flourished c. 4,000-2,500 BC. 

Aryan invaders from the NW conquered the region around 
1,500 BC, forging a Hindu civilization that dominated Pakistan as 
well as India for 2,000 years. 

Beginning with-the Persians in the 6th century BC, and con- 
tinuing with Alexander the Great and with the Sassanians, suc- 
cessive nations to the west ruled or influenced Pakistan, eventu- 
ally separating the area from the Indian cultural sphere. 

The first Arab invasion, 712 AD, introduced Islam. Under the 
Mogul empire (1526-1857), Moslems ruled most of India, yieldi- 
ng to British encroachment and resurgent Hindus. 

After World War | the Moslems of British India began agitation 
for minority rights in elections. Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
(1876-1948) was the principal architect of Pakistan. A leader of 
the Moslem League from 1916, he worked for dominion status 
for India; from 1940 he advocated a separate Mosiem state. 

When the British withdrew Aug. 14, 1947, the Islamic majority 
areas of India acquired self-government as Pakistan, with domin- 
ion status in the Commonwealth. Pakistan was divided into 2 
sections, West Pakistan and East Pakistan. The 2 areas were 
nearly 1,000 mi. apart on opposite sides of India. 

Pakistan became a republic in 1956. Pakistan had a National 
Assembly (legislature) with equal membership from East and 
West Pakistan, and 2 Provincial Assemblies. In Oct. 1958, Gen. 
Mohammad Ayub Khan took power in a coup. He was elected 
president in 1960, reelected in 1965. 

As a member of the Central Treaty Organization, Pakistan 
had been aligned with the West. Following clashes lashes between In- 
dia and China in 1962, Pakistan made commercial and aid 
agreements with China. 

Ayub resigned Mar. 25, 1969, after several months of violent 
rioting and unrest, most of it in East Pakistan, which demanded 
autonomy. The government was tumed over to Gen. Agha 
Mohammad Yahya Khan and martial law was declared. 

The Awami League, which sought regional autonomy for East 
Pakistan, won a majority in Dec. 1970 elections to a National 
Assembly which was to write a new constitution. In March, 1971 
Yahya postponed the Assembly. Rioting and strikes broke out in 
the East. 

On Mar. 25, 1971, government troops launched attacks in the 
East. The Eastemers, aided by India, proclaimed the indepen- 
dent nation of Bangladesh. In months of widespread fighting, 
countless thousands were killed. Some 10 million Eastemers 
fled into India. 

Full scale war between India and Pakistan had spread to both 
the East and West fronts by December 3. Pakistan troops in the 
East surrendered Dec. 16; Pakistan to a cease-fire in the 
West Dee. 17. On July 3, 1972, Pakistan and India signed a pact 
agreeing to withdraw troops from their borders and seek peace- 
ful solutions to all problems. Diplomatic relations were resumed 
in 1976. 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, leader of the Pakistan People's party, 
which had won the most West Pakistan votes in the Dec. 1970 
elections, became president Dec. 20. 

Bhutto was overthrown in a military coup ‘July, 1977. Con- 
victed of complicity in a 1974 political murder, Bhutto was exe- 
cuted Apr.4, 1979. 

in June 1981, the U.S., pressured by the Soviet threat in Af- 
ghanistan, agreed to a six-year economic and military aid pro- 
gram with Pakistan. There 26 Sine See 
now in Pakistan. 


Panama 
Republic of Panama 
People: Population (1984 est): 2,101,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 31.6; 15-59: 57.2: 60+: 11.1. Pop. density: 70.2 per sq. 
mi, Urban (1980): 49.3%. Ethnic groups: Mestizo 70%, West 


Indian 14%, Caucasian 10%, indian 6%. Languages: Spanish 
(official), English. Religions: Roman Catholics 93%, Protestants. 
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Geography: Area: 29,762 sq. mi., slightly larger than West 
Virginia. Location: in Central America. Neighbors: Costa Rica 
on W., Colombia on E. Topography: 2 mountain ranges run the 
length of the isthmus. Tropical rain forests cover the Caribbean 
coast and eastern Panama. Capital: Panama. Cities (1981 est.): 
Panama 655,000; Colon 117,000. 

Government: Type: Centralized republic. Head of state and 
head of government: Pres. Nicholas Ardito-Barletta; b, Aug. 
21, 1938; in office: Oct. 11, 1984. Local divisions: 9 provinces, 
1 territory. Defense: 0.8% of GNP (1982), 

Economy: industries: Oil refining, international banking. 
Chief crops: Bananas, pineapples, cocoa, corn, coconuts, 
sugar. Minerals: Copper. Other resources: Forests (mahog- 
any), shrimp. Arable land: 24%, Meat prod. (1980); heef: 
52,000 metric tons; pork: 7,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 
91,144 metric tons, Electricity prod. (1982): 2.7 bin. kwh. La- 
bor force: 29% agric., 29.4% ind. and commerce. 

Finance: Currency: Balboa (Apr. 1985: 1.00 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $4.1 bin. Per capita Income 
(1978): $1,116. Imports (1981): $1.5 bin,; partners: U.S. 35%, 
Saudi Ar. 8%. Exports (1981): $315 min.; partners: U.S. 51%, 
W. Ger, 5%. Tourists (1982): $169 min. receipts, National bud- 
get (1982): $2.8 bin. International reserves less gold (Jan. 
1985): $147 min. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 1.6%, 

Transport; Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 104,000 passen- 
ger cars, 35,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982); 400 min. 
oral 15 min. net ton-km. Chief ports; Balboa, Cristo- 


Communications: Television sets: 226,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 290,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
212,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 95 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 68.0 male; 72.0 fe- 


male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982); 25.5. Deaths (per 1,000 © 


pop. 1982): 3.8, Natural Increase (1982): 2.1%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 386. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 78. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1981): 29. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 85%. Primary schoo! atten- 
dance: 93%. 

Major international Organizations; UN and its specialized 
agencies, 

Embassy; 2862 McGill Terrace NW 20008; 483-1407. 


The coast of Panama was sighted by Rodrigo de Bastidas, 
sailing with Columbus for Spain in 1501, and was visited by Co- 
lumbus In 1502. Vasco Nunez de Balboa crossed the isthmus 
and “discovered” the Pacific O. Sept. 13, 1513. Spanish colo- 
nies were ravaged by Francis Drake, 1572-95, and Henry Mor- 
gan, 1668-71. Morgan destroyed the old city of Panama which 
had been founded in 1519. Freed from Spain, Panama joined 
Colombia in 1821. 

Panama declared its independence from Colombia Nov. 3, 
1903, with U.S. recognition. U.S. naval forces deterred action by 
Colombia, On Nov. 18, 1903, Panama granted use, occupation 
and control of the Canal Zone to the U.S. by treaty, ratified Feb. 
26, 1904. (See also Panama Canal.) 

Rioting began Jan. 9, 1964, in a dispute over the flying of the 
U.S. and Panamanian flags and terms of the 1903 treaty. . 

New treaties were proposed in 1967 and 1974, In 1977, the 
U.S. and Panama initialed two treaties that would provide for a 
gradual takeover by Panama of the canal, and withdrawal of 
U.S. troops, to be completed by 1999, U.S. payments would be 
substantially increased in the Interim. The permanent neutrality 
of the canal would also be guaranteed. The treaties were ratified 
by the U.S, Senate in 1978, 

Due to easy Panama ship regulations and strictures in the 
U.S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama since World War || 
tanks high in size. Similarly easy financial regulations have made 
Panama a center for international banking. ; 


Papua New Guinea 


People: Population (1984 est.): 3,353,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 43.8; 15-59: 50.3; 60+: 11.4. Pop. density: 18,2 per sq. 
mi: Urban (1980): 13.1%. Ethnic groups; Papuans (in S and 
interior), Melanesian (N,E), pygmies, minorities of Chinese, Aus- 
‘tralians, Polynesians. Languages: Melanesian Pidgin, Police 
Motu, English, numerous local languages. Religlons: Protestant 
63%, Roman Catholic 31%, local religions, 

Ay “Geography: Area: 178,704 sq. mi., slightly larger than Cali- 
fornia. Loosttor: es eastern half of island of New Guinea. 





Neighbors: Indonesia (West Irian) on W, Australia on S. Topog- 
taphy: Thickly forested mins. cover much of the center of the 
country, with lowlands along the coasts. Included are some of 
the nearby islands of Bismarck and Solornon groups, including 
Admiralty Is., New Ireland, New Britain, and Bougainville. Capi 


- tal: Port Moresby. Citles (1984 est.): Port Moresby 144,000. 


Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
state: Queen Elizabeth il, represented by Gov. Gen. Sir Kings- 
ford Dibela; in office: Mar. 1, 1983. Head of government: Prime 
Min. Michae! Somare; b, 1936; in office: Aug. 2, 1982. Local di- 
visions: National capital and 19 provinces with elected legisia- 
tures. Defense: approx. 1% of GDP (1982), 

Economy: Chief crops: Coffee, coconuts, cocoa. Minerals: 
Gold, copper, silver, gas. Arable land: 1%. Meat prod. (1980): 
pork: 22,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 26,000 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (1982): 1.2 bin. kwh, Labor force: 75% agric., 
8% ind, and commerce, 2% services. 


Finance: Currency: Kina (Mar. 1985; 1.02 = $1 US), Gross - 


domestic product (1961); $1.9 bin. Per capita income (1978): 
$480. Imports (1982): $1.08 bin.; partners: Austral. 41%, Jap. 
14%, Sing. 15%. Exports (1982): $816 min.; partners; Jap, . 
33%, W. Ger, 25%, Austral. 8%, National budget (1983); 853 
min. international reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $417 min. 
Gold: 63,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 7.9%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 17,700 passenger 
cars, 24,400 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Port Moresby, Lae. 

Communications: Telephones in use (1982): 60,000. Dally 
newspaper circ, (1983) 8 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 49 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1983): 39. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 17. Natural 
increase (1980): 2.2%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
469. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 7. 

Education (1984); Literacy: 25%. Attendance: 63% primary © 
school; 13% secondary school, 

Major International Organizations; UN and its specialized 
agencies, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 1800 K St, NW 20006, 


Human remains have been found in the interior of New Guinea 
dating back at least 10,000 years and possibly much earlier. 
Successive waves of peoples probably entered the country from 
Asia through indonesia. Europsans visited in the 15th century, 
but land claims did not begin until the 19th century, when the 
Dutch took control of the western half of the island. 

The southern half of eastern New Guinea was first claimed by 
Britain in 1884, and transterred to Australia in 1905. The north- 
em half was claimed by Germany in 1884, but captured in World 
War | by Australia, which was granted a League of Nations man- 
date and then a UN trusteeship over the area. The 2 territories 
were administered jointly after 1949, given self-government Dec. 
1, 1973, and became independent Sept. 16, 1975. 

The indigenous population consists of a huge number of tribes, 
many living in almost complete isolation with mutually unintelli- 
gible languages. ¥ 


Paraguay 
Republic of Paraguay 


Ss 


People: Population (1984 est.): 3,623,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 41.0; 15-59: 52.0; 60+: 7.0. Pop. density: 19.8 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1982); 42.2%. Ethnic groups: Mestizos 95%, small 
Caucasian, Indian, Negro minorities. Languages: Spanish (offi- 
cial), Guarani (used by 90%). Religions; Roman Catholic (offi- 
cial) 97%, 

Geography: Area: 157,047 sq. mi., the size of California. Lo- 


. cation: One of the 2 landlocked countries of S. America. Neigh- 


bors: Bolivia on N, Argentina on S, Brazil on E. Topography: 
Paraguay RP. bisects the country. To E are fertile plains, wooded 
slopes, grasslands, To W Is the Chaco plain, with marshes and 
Scrub trees. Extreme W is arid. Capital: Asuncién. Cities (1984 
cen.); Asuncién 570,000, 

Government: Type: Constitutional republic with powerful ex- 
ecutive branch. Head of state: Pres. Alfredo Stroessner; b. Nov. 
3, 1912; in office: Aug. 15, 1954. Local divisions: 19 depart- 
ments. Defense: 14.4% of govt. budget (1984), 

Economy: Industries: Food processing, wood products, tex- 
tiles, cement. Chief crops: Corn, wheat, cotton, beans, peanuts, 
tobacco, citrus fruits, yerba mate. Minerals: |ron, manganese, 
limestone. Other resources: Forests. Arable land: 2%. Meat 
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ihe Ghmbelten and deelialion Of arial indian Graupe Hae been 
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People Pepulalian (1004 mal) 18 167,000, Age dlatrit, 
(%) La! AVA) (B80) RA, BO Ae Pap, denalty: G8.7 jar 
He fil Urban byl FEO Bilinle areupm irlane AB %, 

Baile AP, Calnaliae 18%, Windle, Aglaia, Langumgen 
Shanlah, QueGhiE ball atoll, Ayana) 20% apeak ne Bpnnial 
Fallgiana: Marian Calullag aver 00% 

Geography: Area Aba ePe oy, MH, lyedihe Ihe alte of 

lanka Lebatian: OF Ihe Paella comet of 8. Arariéa, Nelgte 
Hare: PeuMdir, Oulaibia OFM) Brae, Bolivia an B, Obie of 8 
Veapeenarapliye: hi wild Gomelal ale, 10-16 168 Ai), witha, aupnerte 
fuel at (he tgp thank (6 wideeprend irrigation, The An: 
Hee eaver 67% at land area, The uplands are wallwaterad, ae 
are Hie eaateny elope feachiig Ihe Amarin baaln, whieh dover 
Hall ihe Gourley Will lie for@ele and jungles, Capital Line, Gite 
Woe (108) Gar) Lina a 1Aa,OP, 

Geverniinent Tyme: Conaiiullonal papublia. Mend of atate: 
Pine, Ala Gara Paros, i afflee: July 2A, 1888, Head af gave 
erirnent Prive Min. Lule Rada Pereaviel ih affiee: Gat, 10, 
1084, Loeal divisland 4 doparinenta, | provinde, Defenne 
6% af GDP (1088), 

Beanery: Induateloe: Fiat (eal, steel, dement, Chief erapa 
Gallen, auger, Golfee, Gor, Minerale Gopper, lead, molybde: 
HH, liver, #6, (On, Ol), Cre il peservee (1988) 608 Min, 
hie, Other remeureee!: Wool dardings, Arable lant 0%, Meat 
pee, (1 HAM) Heer HO,Q00 matte tang park: 78,000 metre tora 
Ani, BAO Mee Ohm. Fleh Gateh (1084): Bf min, metre 

vig False pred, ig 10.4 bin, kwh, Grade steel prod, 
1081); 286,000 (Hettd lane, Labor forme: 40% aprle) 10% Ind 
end MING) 41% Govt, ANG Oller eerviees, 

Finanee: Gurrenay) Bol (Mal, 1008) 6.246 « @1 U8), Grows 
domentio produet (1000), #16.0 bin, Per capita inoome 
ie | BAD. tiporte Vite $2.8 bin, partnera) UB. 04%, W, 

ar, P%, B ie (10 "> 63.1 bin: partnere: UA, 08%, Jap, 
16%. Touriate (1884); 244,000, National budget (1084) 64,9 
Win, International reserves lene gold (Jan, 1606): 61,6 bin, 


Nationa <= Paraguay) Peru) Philippines 


one 1.40 fri, o# | Ganmuinier prides (ohange in 1684); 
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Tranapork Aaliway irate (1608); 424 riiln, passenger hit 
S18 il, Het lorehin, Meter vehielem ih vee (1908); 950,000 
feseariger bare, 166,000 Borin. vehicles, Civil aviation (1982); 
1.6 iy, paaaBngerkiny 4.9 Min, Hot lank, Ghiet parte: Ore 
Nag, Ohinbate, Mallerit, 

Communtoaiione: Television aete: 1.2 Min, If Uae (108), 
Radios) 28 Min Ih Wie (OAR), Telephenme In wee (1002); 
100,000, Dally hewapapir aire, Ma 118 per 1,000 pap, 

Hell: Lite expeetandy at tlrity (10908) 56,7 rrinle; 60,7 fe 
Hila, Pirie (per 1,000 pop, 1088) 96.4, Deaile (par 1,000 
60, (OR2): 10.8. Matiral inereaee Ne! 2.5%. Hoapttal 

He (er 100,000 pop, 1977): 184, Phyaleians (per 100,000 
pp. 1077): 64, Wifant riertality (per 1,000 live birihe 1988); 40, 

Bduemlan (1078): Literaey: 72%, Years eompuladry: 10, 

Malar iterations’ Organigations: UN and is specialized 
AuBrOle, OAS, : 

Rinbaeey! 1700 Maeaiohuialie Ave, NW 80080; 199-0060, 


» The pawertul Ihba effipire Had ile aeat al Cures iA ihe Andes 
sovering Moet of Peru, Bativii, arid Eouador, a8 well ae paris of 
Colenibia, Ohile, and Argoritiva, Building on ihe aahleverients of 
800 yeare Of Andean elvilization, ihe nese Had @ high level af 
eld in arohiientirs, englimeriig, textiide, and sedial organization, 

A ol! War Had Waakened the empire when Frandece Plearro, 
cry Gdrquintador, bedan falling Pary for ite weal, 1942. In 
1899 lie Had (he aeleee ruling Iida, Atahuelpe, fill a reo wilh 
Gold a8 & ranger, ther exeduied hin and srialaved the natives, 

Livia wie he a@at ot Paget's 4 ntl the Argentine tbe 
erator, bee de San Martin, espiured Ith 1881; Spain wae dé: 
toned by GiNen Bolivar and Anionid J) de Sudre) recognized 
Parvin lndepentenie, 1824, Chile defeated Peru and Bolivia, 
4 al And (ook Terapia, Taare, and Area) returned Taona, 

On Gel 9, 1068, @ rhiliary doup oueled Pres, Fernandé Be 
fauna Terry, lh (@68-74, the miliary government pul threu 
aweapind auraian ehanges, and natlonalized oll, mining, fe 
(hee, aed banking Induatlee, 

Poud shortages, easalating foreign debi, and sirkes led to 
anNGtHOF GOuH, Aud, 28, 1876, and tO a slowdown Of soolAlial pro. 
Gharrit: 

Alta 18 youre of miliary rule, Peru retuned to demodratie 
loaderahip under former Pree, Fernand) Balaunde Terry, July 
1080, The Hew Government encouraged (he relun of private 
enterprine to atimulite the litlationridden aaonomy, 

meg again erupted, Jan, 86, 1984, in the angola border 
dlapute balween Peru and Bavador, The border was reopened in 
April, There was & wave of tarrarlal bombings during 1981, In 
Gluding the U8, embeeay ih August, Terrorist adtivily, mostly by 
Maiilat ey 8, CONNAAM Ih 1889 and 1904, 

1084, there wore strikes by farners, Mar, 198, and by the 4 
Major labor union, Mar, 88, to protest (he government's eee. 
Home poliulas, 


Philippines 
Republic of the Philippines 
People: Population (1904 ott): 86,680,000, Age distrib, 
(9%); On14) AB.0) 160) 62.6; 604) 4,6, Pop, denelly: 460 por 


eq), Mi Urban (1076): 41.0%, Ethnle groupe: Malays the large 
Majority, Ohinewe, Amereane, Spanish are minorities, Lane 
Guages Pilipine (based on Tagalog), English both offical, nu 
meroue others spoken, Relighona: Roman Oatholios 69%, Prot. 
ealanta 6%, Moalarna 6%, 

Geography: Area 115,091 8q. mi, slightly larger than Ne 
vada, Loeation An archipelago off the SE coast of Agia. Neigh — 
hore: Neareat aré Malaysia, Indonesia on 8, Talwan of N. Toe — 
pography: The douniry consists of some 7,100 lelande 
atretahing 4,100 il, Ne8, About 06% of area and population are. 
On 14 largest islands, whieh are mountainous, exoept for the 
heavily indented coastlines and for the oantral plain on Luzon, 
Capital: Quezon Gity (Manila Is de facto capital). Cities (1901 
bar Manila 1,6 min; Quezon Gity 1,1 ming Davao 611,311, 

jovernment: Type: Aepublio, Head of etate: Pres, Ferdi 
hand &, Marcos) b, Sept. 11, 1017; In offloe: Deo, 30, 1006 
(pres,), Jan. 17, 1978 (premier), Head of govt: Prime Min. Co f 
ear Virata; b, Dee, 12, 1930; In office: Apr. 8, 1981, Local di as 
2. | 4 
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Nations — Philippines; Poland 





sions: 13 regions, 73 provinces, 60 cities. Defense: 2.1% of 
GNP (1983), 

Economy: Industries: Food processing, textiles, clothing, 
drugs, wood prods., appliances. Chief crops: Sugar, rice, corn, 
pineapple, coconut, Minerals: Cobalt, copper, gold, nickel, sil- 
ver, iron, petroleurn. Crude oil reserves (1980): 25 min. bbis. 
Other resources: Forests (42% of area). Arable land: 34%. 
Meat prod, (1984): beef: 118,000 metric tons; pork: 483,000 
metric tons, Fish catch (1981): 1.7 min. metric tons, Electricity 
prod, (1962): 17.6 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1961 est.): 
360,000 metric tons. Labor force: 47% agric., 20% ind. and 
comm,, 13% services, 

Finance: Currency: Peso (Mar. 1985: 18.46 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1982): $39.2 bin. Per capita income 
(1962): $772. Imports (1984): $6.3 bin.; partners; U.S, 22%, 
Jap. 23%, Saudi Ar. 12%, Exports (1984); $5.2 bin.; partners: 
U.S, 31%, Jap. 23%. Tourists (1981): 939,000; receipts: $344 
min. National budget (1982): $72 bin. international reserves 
fess gold (Mar. 1985): $278 min. Gold: 947,000 oz t. Con- 
sumer prices (change in 1984): 50.3%, 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982); 209 min. passenger-km; 
22 min, net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 465,000 pas- 
Senger cars, 294,800 comm. vehicles, Civil aviation (1982): 7.3 
bin, passenger-km; 187 min. freight ton-kmn. Chief ports: Cebu, 
Manila, lloilo, Davao, 

Communications: Television sets: 955,000 in use (1983), 
Radios: 2.1 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1962): 
732,000. Dally newspaper circ, (1962): 52 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 63.0 male; 66.5 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1963): 32. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1083); 6.8, Natural increase (1983): 2.5%. Hospital beds 
(1982); 80,465. Physicians (1981): 43,736, Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1983); 60, 

Education (1983); Literacy: 86%. Attendance: 95% in oele- 
montary, 57% secondary. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, ASEAN, 

Embassy: 1617 Massachusetts Ave, NW 20036; 483-1414 


The Malay peoples of the Philippine islands, whose ancestors 
probably migrated frorn Southeast Asia, were mostly hunters, 
fishers, and unsettled cultivators when first visited by Europeans. 

The archipelago was visited by Magelian, 1521, The Spanish 
founded Manila, 1571, The islands, named for King Philip || of 
Spain, were ceded by Spain to the U.S. for $20 million, 1898, 
following the Spanish-American War, U.S. troops suppressed a 
guerrilla uprising in a brutal 6-year war, 1899-1905. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec, 6, 1941 (Far Eastern 
time). Japan occupied the Islands during WW II. 

On July 4, 1946, independence was proclaimed in accordance 
with an act passed by the U.S. Congress in 1934, A republic was 
established, 

A rebellion by Communist-led Huk guerrillas was put down by 
1954. But urban and rural political violence periodically reap- 


ars. 
Perhe Philippines and the U.S. have treaties for U.S, military and 
naval bases and a mutual defense treaty. Riots by radical youth 
poe and terrorism by leftist guerrillas and outlaws, increased 
rom 1970, On Sept. 21, 1972, Marcos declared martial law. 
Ruling by decree, he ordered some land reform and stabilized 
prices, But opposition was suppressed, and a high population 
growth rate aggravated poverty and unemployment. Political 
corruption was believed to be widespread, On Jan, 17, 1973, 
Marcos proclaimed a new constitution with himself as president. 
His wie feceived wide powers in 1978 to supervise planning and 
development. 

Martial law was lifted Jan, 17, 1981, Marcos turned over legis- 
lative power to the National Assombly, released political prison- 
6rs, and said he would no longer rule by decree. He was elected 
fo a new 6-year term as president, June, with 88% of the vote. 

The assassination of prominent opposition leader Benigno S. 
Aquino Jr, Aug. 21, 1983, sparked demonstrations calling for the 
resignation of Marcos, An independent commission appointed by 
Marcos concluded that a military conspiracy was responsible for 
Aquino’s death. The May 1984 elections saw Marcos retain his 
majority in the National Assembly although opponents made a 
strong showing In key areas like Manila. 

Government troops battled Moslem (Moro) secessionists, 
1973-76, in southern Mindanao, Fighting resumed, 1977, after a 

_ Libyan-madiated agreement on autonomy was rejected by the 
fegion’s mainly Chistian voters. 
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The archipelago has a coastline of 10,860 mi. Manila Bay, with 
an area of 770 sq. mi., and a circumference of 120 mi, is the 
finest harbor in the Far East. 

All natural resources of the Philippines belong to the state; 
their exploitation Is limited to citizens of the Philippines or corpo- 
rations of which 60% of the capital is owned by citizens. 


Poland 
Polish People’s Republic 


People: Population (1984 est.): 36,887,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14; 23,9; 15-59; 62,7; 60+-: 13,5, Pop, density: 308 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1983): 59.5%, Ethnic groups: Polish 98%, Ger- 
mans, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Language: Polish. Religions: 
Roman Catholic 95%, 

Geography: Area: 120,727 sq. mi. Location: On the Baltic 
Sea in E Central Europe, Neighbors: E. Germany on W, 
Czechoslovakia on S, USSR (Lithuania, Byelorussia, Ukraine) on 
E. Topography: Mostly lowlands forming part of the Northem 
Européan Plain. The Carpathian Mts. along the southern border 
rise to 8,200 ft. Capital: Warsaw. Cities (1982): Warsaw 1.6 
min,, Lodz 845,000, Cracow 723,000, Wroclaw 627,000, Poznan 
563,000. 

Government: Type; Communist. Head of state: Chairman, 
council of state: Henryk Jablonski, b. Deo, 27, 1909; in office: 
Mar. 28, 1972. Head of government: Premier Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski; in office: Oct. 18, 1981. Local divisions: 49 provinces. 
Defense: 4.9% of govt. budget (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Shipbuilding, chemicals, metals, autos, 
food processing. Chief crops: Grains, potatoes, sugar beets, 
tobacco, flax. Minerals: Coal, copper, zinc, silver, zinc, sulphur, 
natural gas, Arable fand: 49%. Meat prod, (1984): beef: 
700,000 metric tons; pork: 1.2 min. metric tons; lamb: 17,000 
metric tons. Fish catch (1982); 582,000 metric tons, Electricity 
prod. (1982): 117 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 14.4 min. 
metric tons. Labor force: 27% agric.; 41% manuf. 

Finance: Currency: Zloty (Nov. 1964: 125 = $1 US), Gross 
national product (1982); $170 bin, Per capita Income (1982): 
$4,670. Imports (1982): $4.6 bin,; partners: USSR 38%, E. Ger. 
7% W. Gor. 7% Czech. 5%, Exports (1982): $4.9 bin.; partners; 
USSR 30%, E. Ger. 6%, Czech. 6%, W. Ger. 10%. National 
budget (1982); 19.1 bin. Tourists (1982): 1.4 min. Consumer 
prices (change in 1982): 100%, 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982); 48.9 bin. passenger-km; 
112.6 bin. net ton-km,. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 2.6 min. 
Passenger cars, 615,000 comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 
229,000 passenger cars; 47,000 comm. vehicles, Civil aviation 
(1962): 778 min, passenger-km; 6.4 min. freight ton-km. Chief 
ports: Gdansk, Gdynia, Szozecin, 

Communications: Television sets: 8,3 min, licensed (1983), 
972,000 manuf. (1978). Radios: 8.6 min, licensed (1983), 2.6 
min. manuf, (1978), Telephones in use (1982); 3.6 min. Dally 
newspaper circ, (1982): 287 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Lite expectancy at birth (1980): 66 male; 74.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop, 1982): 19.4. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982); 9.2, Natural increase (1992); 1.0%. Hospital beds 
(1982); 240,000, Physicians (1962): 66,848. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1982): 20.2. . 

Education (1983); Literacy: 98%. Years compulsory: 8; at- 
tendance 98%, 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Warsaw Pact. 

Embassy: 2640 16th ‘St. NW 20009; 234-3800. 


Slavic tribes in the area were converted to Latin Christianity in 
the 10th century. Poland was a great power from the 14th to the 
17th centuries, In 3 partitions (1772, 1793, 1795) it was appor- 


_ tloned among Prussia, Russia, and Austria. Overrun by the Aus- 


tro-German armies in World War |, its independence, seif- 
declared on Nov.11, 1918, was recognized by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, June 28, 1919. Large territories to the east were taken in 
a war with Russia, 1921. 

Nazi Germany and the USSR invaded Poland Sept. 1-27, 
1939, and divided the country. During the war, some 6 million 
Polish citizens were killed by the Nazis, half of them Jews. With 
Germany's defeat, a Polish government-in-exite in London was 
recognized by the U:S,, but the USSR pressed the claims of a 
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rival group. The election of 1947 was completely dominated by 
the Communists. 

In compensation for 69,860 sq. mi. ceded to the USSR, 1945, 

. Poland received approx. 40,000 sq. mi. of German territory E of 
the Oder-Neisse line comprising Silesia, Pomerania, West Prus- 
sia, and part of East Prussia. 

In 12 years of rule by Stalinists, large estates were abolished, 
industries nationalized, schools secularized, and Roman Catholic 
prelates jaiied. Farm production fell off. Harsh working condi- 
tions caused a riot in Poznan June 28-29, 1956. 

A new Politburo, committed to development of a more inde- 
pendent Polish Communism, was named Oct. 1956, with Wia- 
dyslaw Gomulka as first secretary of the Communist Party. Col- 
lectivization of farms was ended and many collectives were 


abolished. 

in Dec. 1970 workers in port cities rioted because of price 
rises and new incentive wage rules. On Dec. 20 Gomulka re- 
signed as party leader; he was succeeded by Edward Gierek; 
the incentive rules were dropped, price rises were revoked. 

Poland was the first Communist state to get most-favored na- 
tion trade terms from the U.S. 

A law promulgated Feb, 13, 1953, required government con- 
sent to high Roman Catholic church appointments. in 1956 Go- 
mulka agreed to permit religious liberty and religious publica- 
tions, provided the church kept out of politics. In 1961 religious 
Studies in public schools were haited. Government relations with 
the Church improved in the 1970s. The number of priests and 

’ churches was greater in 1971 than in 1939. 
After 2 months of Jabor turmoil had crippied the country, the 
_ Polish government, Aug. 30, 1980, met the demands of striking 
workers at the Lenin Shipyard, Gdansk. Among the 21 conces- 
. slons granted were the right to form independent trade unions 
and the right to strike — unprecedented political developments 
in the Soviet bloc, By 1981, 9.5 min. workers had joined the in- 
dependent trade union (Solidarity). Farmers won official recogni- 
tion for their independent trade union in May. Solidarity leaders 
proposed, Dec. 12, a nationwide referendum on establishing a 
non-Communist government if the government failed to agree to 
a series of demands which included access to the mass media 
and free and democratic elections to local councils in the prov- 
inces, 

Spurred by the fear of Soviet intervention, the government, 
Dec. 12, imposed martial taw. Public gatherings, demonstrations, 
and strikes were banned and an internal and external blackout 
was imposed. Solidarity leaders called for a nationwide strike, 
but there were only scattered work stoppages. Lech Walesa and 
other Solidarity leaders were arrested. The U.S. imposed eco- 
nomic sanctions which were lifted when martial law was sus- 
pended December 1982. 

in 1983 there were demonstrations outsile the Lenin’ Ship- 
yards in March, and antigovernment protests in some 20 cities in 
May. Pope John Paul I! visited his homeland in June. 

A government directive ordering the removal of crucifixes from 
public schools and hospitals sparked student demonstrations in 
the Mietno region, March 1984. » 


Portugal 
Republic of Portugal 


People: Population (1984 est): 10,045,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 27.9; 15-59: 57.9; 60-+-: 14.3. Pop. density: 277 per 
$q. mi. Ethnic groups: Homogeneous Mediterranean stock with 
small African minority. Languages: Portuguese. Religions: Ro- 
man Catholics 97%.- 

Geography: Area: 36,390 sq. mi, slightly smaller than indi- 
ana. Location: At SW extreme of Europe. Neighbors: Spain on 
N, E. Topography: Portugal N of Tajus R, which bisects the 
country NE-SW, is mountainous, cool and rainy. To the S there 
are drier, rolling plains, and a warm climate. Capltal: Lisbon. Cit- 
les (1981 est.): Lisbon 812,400. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
State: Pres. Antonio dos Santos Ramaiho Eanes; b. Jan. 25, 
1935; in office: July 14, 1976. Head of government: Prime Min. 
Mario Soares; b. Dec. 7, 1924; in office: June 9, 1983. Local di- 
visions: 18 districts, 2 autenomous regions, one dependency. 
Defense: 3% of GNP (1983). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, footwear, cork, chemicals, 
fish canning, wine, paper. Chief crops: Grains, potatoes, rice, 
grapes, olives, frults. Minerals; Tungsten, uranium, iron. Other 


resources: Forests (world leader in cork ). Arable 
land: 39%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 102,000 metric tons; pork 
180,000 metric tons; lamb; 25,000 metric tons. Fish catct 
(1982); 253,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 14.6 bin 
kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 362,000 metric tons, Labo 
force: 24% agric.; 31% ind. and comm.; 44% services and gov! 

Finance: Currency: Escudo (Mar. 1985: 171.32 = $1 US) 
Gross domestic product (1984): $19.4 bin. Per capita In 
come (1984): $1,930. Imports (1984): $7.3 bin.; partners: W 
Ger. 12%, U.S. 11%, UK 8%, Fr. 9%. Exports (1984): $5.2 bin. 
partners: UK 15%, W, Ger. 13%, Fr. 13%, U.S. 6%. Tourist: 
(1982): 3.0 min. National budget (1985): $6.2 bin. expenditures 
international reserves less goid (Jan. 1985): $568 min. Gold 
20.28 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 28.9%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 5.4 bin. passenger-km; 1.( 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 1.2 min. passen 
ger cars, 186,100 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 4.1 bin 
passenger-km; 106.7 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Lisbon 
Setubal, Leixoes. 

Communications: Television sets: 1.4 min. licensed (1983) 
Radios: 2.1 licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 1. 
min. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 74 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 66 male; 74 female 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 15.7. Deaths (per 1,000 pop 
1981): 9.9. Natural increase (1981): .5%. Hospital beds (pe 
100,000 pop. 1977): 528. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977) 
142. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1985): 39. 

Education (1985): Literacy: 80%, Years compulsory: 6; at 


. tendance 60%, 


Major International Organizations: UN and its specializec 
agencies, NATO, EFTA, OECD. 
Embassy: 2125 Kalorama Ad. NW 20008; 265-1643. 


Portugal, an independent state since the 12th century, was ¢ 
kingdom until a revolution in 1910 drove out King Manoel II and ¢ 
republic was prociaimed. 

From 1932 a strong, repressive government was headed 6 
Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. iliness forced his retire 
ment in Sept. 1968; he was succeeded by Marcello Caetano. 

On Apr. 25, 1974, the government was seized by a militan 
junta led by Gen. Antonio de Spinola, who was named president 

The new government reached agreements providing indepen 
dence for Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique, Cape Verde Islands, An 
gola, and Sao Tome and Principe. Spinola resigned Sept. 30 
1974, in face of increasing pressure from leftist officers. Despite 
a 64% victory for democratic parties in April 1975, the Soviet 
supported Communist party increased its influence. Banks, in 
surance companies, and other industries were nationalized. f 
countercoup in November halted this trend. After years of tur 
moil the economy and political life were in disarray, despite alc 
from the U.S. and West European countries. 

Azores Islands, in the Atlantic, 740 mi. W. of Portugal, have 
an area of 888 sq. mi. and a pop. (1975) of 292,000. A 1951 
agreement gave the U.S. rights to use defense facilities in the 
Azores. The Madeira Islands, 350 mi. off the NW coast of Af 
rica, have an area of 307 sq. mi. and a pop. (1976) of 270,000 
Both groups were offered partial autonomy in 1976, 

Macao, area of 6 sq. mi., is an enclave, a peninsula and ¢ 
small Islands, at the mouth of the Canton R. in China. Portuga 
granted broad autonomy in 1976. Pop. (1984 est): 400,000. 


(Qatar 
’ State of Qatar ‘ 


People: Population (1984 est.): 276,000. Pop. density: 62.7 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Arabs 40%, Pakistani 18%, Indiar 
18%, lranian 10%, others. Languages: Arabic (official), English 
Religions: Moslems 95%. 

Geography: Area: 4,247 sq. mi., smailer than Connecticut 
Location: Occupies peninsula on W coast of Persian Gulf 
Neighbors: Saudi Arabia on W, United Arab Emirates on S. To 
pography: Mostly a flat desert, with some limestone ridges 
vegetation of any kind is scarce. Capital: Doha. Citles (198: 
est,): Doha 190,000. 

Government: Type: Traditional emirate. Head of state anc 
head of government: Khalifah ibn Hamad ath-Thani; b. 1932; ir 


' office: Feb, 22, 1972 (amir), 1970 irene cain) Dela eae 


govt. budget (1983). 
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Economy: Crude oil reserves (1984): 3.3 min. bbis. Arable 
and: 2.9%, Electricity. prod. (1982): 2.7 bin. kwh. Crude steel 
rod. (1981 est): 469,000 metric tons, Labor force: 10% 
agric., 70% ind., services and commerce. 

Finance: Currency: Riyal (Mar. 1985: 3.64 = $1 US). Gross 
jomestic product (1982 est.): $7.8 bin. Per capita income 
1982); $35,000. Imports (1982): $1.9 bin.; partners: Jap. 20%, 
JK 16%, U.S. 11%. Exports (1982): $4.5 bin.; partners: Neth. 
11%, Jap. 35%, Fr. 13%. National budget (1983): $3.7 bin. 
expenditures. 

Transport: Chief ports: Doha, Musayid. 

Communications: Radios: 75,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
hones in use (1982): 67,500. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 57.5 years. Hospi- 
lal beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 389. Physicians (per 
{00,000 pop. 1977): 105. 

Education (1985): Literacy: 60%. Compulsory: ages 6-16; 
attendance; 98%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Arab League, OPEC. 

Embassy: 600 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20037; 338-0111. 


Qatar was under Bahrain's control until the Ottoman Turks 
look power, 1872 to 1915. In a treaty signed 1916, Qatar gave 
Great Britain responsibility for its defense and foreign relations. 
After Britain announced it would remove its military forces from 
ihe Persian Gulf area by the end of 1971, Qatar sought a feder- 
ation with other British protected States in the area; this failed 
and Qatar declared itselfindependent, Sept.1 1971. 

Oil revenues give Qatar a per capita income among the high- 
est in the world, but lack of skilled labor hampers development 
plans. 


_ Romania 
Socialist Republic of Romania 


Population (1984 est); 22,683,000. Age distrib. 
(%); 0-14; 25.4; 15-59; 60.5; 60+: 14.2. Pop. density: 246 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1982): 49.6%. Ethnic groups: Romanians 
88.1%, Hungarians 7.9%, Germans 1.6%. Languages: Roma- 
nian, Hungarian, German. Religions: Orthodox 80%, Roman 
Catholics 6%. 

Geography: Area: 91,699 sq. mi., slightly smaller than New 
York and Pennsylvania combined. Location: In SE Europe on 
the Black Sea. Neighbors: USSR on E. (Moldavia) and N 
(Ukraine), Hungary, Yugoslavia on W, Bulgaria on S. Topogra- 
phy: The Carpathian Mts. encase the north-central Transylva- 
nian plateau. There are wide plains S and E of the mountains, 
through which flow the lower reaches of the rivers of the Danube 
system. Capital: Bucharest. Cities (1982): Bucharest 1,979,076, 
Brasov 334,136, Timisoara 301,612, Constanta 306,879. 

Government: Type: Communist. Head of state: Pres. Nico- 
lae Ceausescu; b. Jan. 26, 1918; in office; Dec. 9, 1967. Head 
of government: Prime Min. Constantin Dascalescu; in office; 
May 21, 1982. Head of Communist Party: Pres. Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu; in office: Mar. 23, 1965. Local divisions: Bucharest and 
40 counties. Defense: 4.6% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: industries: Steel, metals, machinery, oil products, 
chemicals, textiles, shoes, tourism. Chief crops: Com, wheat, 
oilseeds, potatoes. Minerals; Oil, gas, coal. Other resources: 
Timber, Arable land: 45%, Meat prod, (1984): beef: 198,000 
metric tons; pork: 840,000 metric tons; lamb: 70,000 metric tons, 
Fish catch (1978): 137,700 metric tons. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 68.9 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1983): 13.6 min. met- 
ric tons. Labor force: 28% agric.; 44% ind. and commerce. 

Finance: Currency: Leu (Mar. 1985: 17.99 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1980): $116 bin. Per capita income 
(1980); $5,250. imports (1982): $10.5 bin.; partners: USSR 
18%, W. Ger. 6%, U.S. 8%, Iran 7%. Exports (1982); $11.5 
bin.; partners: USSR 18%, W. Ger. 7%. Tourists (1983): 6 min. 
National budget (1979): $76 min. revenues; $75 min. expendi- 
tures, International reserves less gold (Dec. 1984): $605 min. 
Gold: 3.72 min. oz t. 

Transport: Rallway traffic (1983): 25.7 bin. passenger-km; 
73.3 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 250,000 
Passenger cars; 130,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1983): 
2.3 bin. passenger-km; 39 min. Behe ty ton-km. Chief Sian 
Constanta, Galati, Bralla. 
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Communications: Television sets: 3.8 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios: 3.2 min. licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1981): 
1.6 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 181 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 67.4 male; 72.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 15.3. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982); 10, Natural increase (1982); 5.3%. Hospital beds 
(1982): 210,088. Physicians (1982): 44,030. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1983); 31. 

Education (1983); Literacy: 98%. Years compulsory: 10; 
attendance 98%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Warsaw Pact. 

Embassy: 1607 23d St. NW 20008; 232-4747. 


Romania's earliest known people merged with invading Proto- 
Thracians, preceding by centuries the Dacians. The Dacian king- 
dom was occupied by Rome, 106 AD-271 AD; people and lan- 
guage were Romanized. The principalities of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, dominated by Turkey, were united in 1859, became 
Romania in 1861. In 1877 Romania proclaimed independence 
from Turkey, became an independent state by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, 1878, a kingdom, 1881, under Carol |. In 1886 Romania be- 
came a constitutional monarchy with a bicameral legislature. 

Romania helped Russia in its war with Turkey, 1877-78. After 
World War | it acquired Bessarabia, Bukovina, Transylvania, and 
Banat. In 1940 it ceded Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina to 
the USSR and part of Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria. 

Marshal lon Antonescu, leader of a militarist movement, 
forced Romania to join Germany against the USSR in World 
War Il in 1941. In 1944 Antonescu was overthrown by King Mi- 
chae! with Soviet help and Romania joined the Allies. 

With occupation by Soviet troops the Communist-headed Na- 
tional Democratic Front displaced the National Peasant party. A 
People’s Republic was proclaimed, Dec. 30, 1947; Michael was 
forced to abdicate. Land owners were dispossessed; most 
banks, factories and transportation units were nationalized. 

On Aug. 22, 1965, a new constitution proclaimed Romania a 
Socialist, rather than a People’s Republic. Since 1959, USSR 
troops have not been permitted to enter Romania. 

Internal policies remain oppressive. Ethnic Hungarians have 
protested cultural and job discrimination. 

Romania has become industrialized, but lags in consumer 
goods and in personal freedoms, All industry is state owned, and 
state farms and cooperatives own over 90% of arable land. 

A major earthquake struck Bucharest in March, 1977, killing 
over 1,300 people and causing extensive damage to housing 
and industry. 

In 1982, Romania asked Western creditors for a rescheduling 
of debt repayments which totaled some $3 billion. 


Rwanda 
Republic of Rwanda 


People: Population (1984 est.): 5,836,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 50.8; 15-59: 46.2; 60+; 3.0. Pop. density: 573 per sq, mi. 
Urban (1985): 5.1%. Ethnic groups: Hutu 90%, Tutsi 9%, Twa 
(pygmies) 1%, Languages: French, Kinyarwandu (both official), 
Swahili. Religions: Christian 68%, traditional 23%. 

Geography: Area: 10,169 sq. mi., the size of Maryland. Loca- 
tion: In E central Africa. Neighbors: Uganda on N, Zaire on W, 
Burundi on S, Tanzania on E. Topography; Grassy uplands and 
hills cover most of the country, with a chain of volcanoes in the 
NW. The source of the Nile R. has been located in the headwa- 
ters of the Kagera (Akagera) R., SW of Kigali, Capital: Kigali. ~ 
Cities (1983 est): Kigali 150,000. , 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state; Pres. Juvenal 
Habyarimana; b. Mar. 8, 1937; in office: July 5, 1973. Local divi- 
sions: 10 prefectures, 143 communes. Defense: 1.7% of GNP 
(1982). 

Economy: Chief crops: Coffee, tea. Minerale: Tin, gold, wol- 
framite. Arable land: 40%. Electricity prod. (1982): 163 min. 
kwh, Labor force; 93% agric, 

Finance: Currency: France (Apr. 1985: 104.03 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $1.4 bin. Per capita income 
(1982): $250. Imports (1982): $219 min.; partners: Belg. 16%, 
Jap. 12%, W. Ger. 9%. Exports (1982): $116 min.; partners: 
Tanz. 63%, Kenya 13%. National budget (1983): $174 min. 
revenues; $193 min. expenditures. International reserves less 
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gold (Mar. 1985); $112 min. Consumer prices (change in 
1984): 5.4%, 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1962): 6,100 passenger 
cars, 7,000 comm. vehicles. 

Communications: Radios; 47,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
phones in use (1980): 5,000. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 45.2 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1980): 19.5. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 5.2. 
Natural increase (1980): 1.4%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 154. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 13. Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 137. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 37%. Years compulsory: ro 8; 
attendance: 70%. 

Major International Organizations: UN, OAU. 

Embassy: 1714 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20009; 232-2882. 


For centuries, the Tutsi (an extremely tall people) dominated 
the Hutus (90% of the population). A civil war broke out in 1959 
and Tutsi power was ended. A referendum in 1961 abolished the 
monarchic system, 

Rwanda, which had been part of the Belgian UN trusteeship of 
Rwanda-Urundi, became independent July 1, 1962. The govern- 
ment was overthrown in a 1973 military coup. Rwanda is one of 
the most densely populated countries in Africa. All available ara- 
bie land is being used, and is being subject to erosion. The gov- 
ernment has carried out economic and social improvement pro- 
grams, using foreign aid and volunteer labor on public works 
projects. 
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St. Christopher (St. Kitts) and Nevis 
St. Christopher Nevis 


‘ 


People: Population (1984 est): 44,500. Ethnic groups: 
black 95%. Language: English. Religion: Protestant 76%. 

Geography: Area: 101 sq. mi. in the northern part of the Lee- 
ward group of the Lesser Antilles in the eastem Caribbean Sea. 
Capitol: Basseterre. Cities: (1982 est): 18,500. 

Government: Head of State: Queen Elizabeth represented 
by Sir Clement Arrindell. Head of Government: Prime Minister 
Kennedy A. Simmonds; b. Apr. 12, 1936; in office: Sept. 19, 
1983, 

Economy: Sugar is the principal industry. 

Finance: Currency: E. Caribbean Dollar (Mar. 1985): 2.70 = = 
$1 U.S. Tourists (1982): 34,575. 

Communications: 3,259 telephones (1983) 

Education: Literacy (1984): 90%; bly compulsory ages 

5-14. 


St. Christopher (known by the natives as Liamuiga) and Nevis 
were discovered and named by Columbus in 1493. They were 
settled by Britain in 1623, but ownership was disputed with 
France until 1713. They were part of the Leeward Islands Feder- 
ation, 1871-1956, and the Federation of the W. Indies, 1958-62. 
The colony achieved self-government as an Associated State of 
the UK in 1967, and became fully independent Sept. 19, 1983. 
Nevis, the smaller of the islands;-has the right of secession. 


Saint Lucia 


People: Population (1984 est.): 120,000: Age distrib. (%): 
0-20: 49.6; 21-64: 42.7; 65+: 7.7. Pop. density: 521 per sq. mi. 
Ethnic groups: Predominantly African descent. Languages: 
Ene (official), French patois. Religions: Roman Catholic 


Neacdeohe: Area: 238 sq. mi., about ‘one-fifth the size of 
Rhode Island. Location: In Eastern Caribbean, 2d largest of the 
_ Windward Is. Neighbors: Martinique to N, St. Vincent to SW. 
’ Topography: Mountainous, volcanic in origin; Soufriere, a volea- 

nic crater, in the S. Wooded mountains run N-S to Mt. Gimie, 
3,145 ft, with streams through fertile valleys. Capital: Castries. 
City: Castries (1984 est.): 45,000, 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 


state: Queen Elizabeth Il, represented by Gov.-Gen. Sir Allen . 


Lewis; Head of government: Prime Min. John Compton; in of- 
fice: May 3, 1982. Local divisions: 16 parishes and Castries. 
Economy: Industries: Agriculture, tourism, manufacturing. 
Chief crops: Bananas, coconuts, cocoa, citrus fruits. rinelice 
sources: Forests. Arable land: 50%. Electricity prod. (1982): 
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60 min. kwh, Labor force: 36% agric., 20% ind. & commerce, 
18% services. 

Finance: Currency: East Caribbean dollar (Mar. 1985: 2.70 
= $1 US). Gross national product (1982): $133 min. Per cap- 
ita Income (1978): $698. Imports (1982): $118 min.; partners: 
U.S. 36%, UK 12%, Trin./Tob. 11%. Exports (1982): $47 min.; 
partners: U.S. 28%, UK 25%. Tourists (1982): 98,181, receipts: 
$34 min, 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 4,500 passenger 
cars, 1,200 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Castries, Vieux Fort. 

Communications: Television sets: 90 in use (1983). Ra- 
dios: 121,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 9,500. 
Daily newspaper circ, (1976): 4,000; 36 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth.(1983): 65 male; 71 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 31.0. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1983): 6.2. Natural increase (1983): 2.4%. Hospital beds 
(1983): 213. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 27.4. 

Education: Literacy (1984) 78%; Years compulsory: ages 
5-15; Attendance: 80%. ~~ 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, CARICOM, OAS: 


St. Lucia was ceded to Britain by France at the Treaty of 
Paris, 1814. Self government was granted with the West Indies 
Act, 1967. Independence was attained Feb, 22, 1979. 


Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 


People: Population (1984 est.); 138,000. Pop. density: 876 
per sq. mi, Ethnic groups: Mainly of African descent. Lan- 
guages: English. Religions: Methodists, Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics. 

Geography: Area: 150 sq. mi., about twice the size of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Location: In the eastern Caribbean, St. Vincent 
(133 Sq. mi.) and the northern islets of the Grenadines form a 
part of the Windward chain. Neighbors: St. Lucia to N, Barba- 
dos to.E, Grenada to S. Topography: St. Vincent is volcanic, 
with a ridge of thickly-wooded mountains running its length; Sou- 
friere, rising in the N, erupted in Apr. 1979. Capital: Kingstown. 
Cities (1982 est.): Kingstown 23,500. 

Government: Head of state: Queen Elizabeth Il, represented 
by Gov.-Gen. Sir Sydney Douglas Gun-Munro; b. Nov. 29, 1916; 
in office: Jan. 1, 1977. Head Of government: James Mitchell; in 
Office: July 30, 4984. 

Economy: Industries: Agriculture, tourism. Chief crops: Ba- 
nanas (62% of exports), arrowroot, coconuts, Arable land: 
50%. Electricity prod. (1982): 29 min. kwh. Labor force: 30% 
agric. 

Finance: Currency: East Caribbean dollar (Mar. 1985: 2.70 
= $1 US). Per capita income (1979): $250. imports (1981); 
$60 min.; partners: UK 17%, Trin./Tob. 14%, U.S. 32%. Ex- 
ports (1981); $12 min.; partners: UK 45%, ‘Trin./Tob. 23%. 
Tourists (1982): 82,196. National budget (1981): $17 min. rev- 
enues; $20.3 min, expenditures. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 4,500 passenger 
cars, 1,700 comm. vehicles, Chief port: Kingstown. 

Communications: Telephones in use (1982): 6,000. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1970): 62.4 male; 63.2 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981):.25.7. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 6.1. Natural increase (1981); 1.9%. Infant 
tty (per 1,000 pop. under 1 yr. 1981): 46. 

Education (1981): Literacy: 85%. 


Columbus landed on St. Vincent on Jan. 22, 1498 (! 
cent’s Day). Britain and France both laid claim to the 
the 17th and 18th centuries; the Treaty of Versailles, 1 
nally ceded it to Britain. Associated State status was granted 
1969; independence was attained Oct. 27, 1979. 

The entire economic life of St. Vincent is dependent upon agri- 
culture and tourism. 


‘ie 
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San Marino ¥ 
Most Serene Republic of San Marino 


People: Population (1984 est,): 23,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 24.4; 15-59: 60.3; 60+: 15.3. : Popa er SR Resa 


“ye oe 
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mi. Urban (1981): 92.4%. Ethnic groups: Sanmarinese, Italian. 
Languages: Italian. Religions: Roman Catholics predominate. 

Geography: Area: 24 sq. mi. Location: In N central Italy near 
Adriatic coast. Neighbors: Completely surrounded by Italy. To- 
pography: The country lies on the slopes of Mt. Titano. Capital: 
San Marino. City (1982 est.): San Marino 4,000. 

Government: Type: Independent republic. Head of state: 
Two co-regents appt. every 6 months. Local divisions: 11 dis- 
tricts, 9 sectors. 

Economy: Industries: Postage stamps, tourism, woolen 
goods, paper, cement, ceramics. Arable land: 17%. 

Finance: Currency: Italian lira. Tourists (1983): 2.7 min. 

Communications: Television sets: 5,000 licensed (1981). 
Radios: 6,000 licensed (1976). Telephones in use (1982): 
8,712. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 60 per 1,000 pop. 

Bi (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 11.1. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1983): 7.4. Natural increase (1983): 3.7%. infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1985): 9.6. 


San Marino claims to be the oldest state in Europe and to 


have been founded in the 4th century. A communist-led coalition , 


ruled 1947-57; a similar coalition took power in 1978. It has had 
a treaty of friendship with Italy since 1862. - 


Sao Tome and Principe 
Democratic Republic of Sao Tome and Principe 


People: Population (1984 est): 89,000. Pop. density: 268 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Portuguese-African mixture, African 
minority (Angola, Mozambique immigrants). Languages: Portu- 
guese, Religions: Roman Catholic 99%. 

Geography: Area: 372 sq. mi., slightly larger than New York 
City. Location: In the Gulf of Guinea about 125 miles off W Cen- 
tral Africa. Neighbors: Gabon, Equatorial Guinea on E. Topog- 
raphy: Sao Tome and Principe islands, part of an extinct vol- 

~eano chain, are both covered by lush forests and croplands. 
Capital: Sao Tome. Cities (1981 est.): Sao Tome 20,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state and head of 
government: Pres. Manuel Pinto da Costa, b. 1910; in office: 
July 12, 1975. Local divisions: 2 provinces, 12 counties, 

Economy: Chief crops: Cocoa (82% of exports), coconut 
products, cinchona. Arable land: 38%, Electricity prod. (1982): 
14 min. kwh. 

Finance: Currency: Dobra (Nov. 1984): 45.46 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982.est.): $53 min. Per capita in- 
come (1981): $300. Imports (1981): $20 min.; partners; Port. 
61%, Angola 13%. Exports (1981): $8 min.; partners: Neth. 
52%, Port. 33%, W. Ger. 8%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1979): 1,300 passenger 
cars, 1,900 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Sao Tome, Santo An- 
tonio. 

Communications: Radios: 25,000 in use (1983). 

Health: Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 38.7. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 10.2. Natural increase (1982): 2.8%. Pop. per 
hospital bed (1976): 160. Pop. per physician ial 6,666. 
infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1982): 69.5. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 50%, 

Major international Organizations: UN, OAU. 


The islands were uninhabited when discovered in 1471 by the 
Portuguese, who brought the first settlers — convicts and exiled 
Jews. Sugar planting was replaced by the slave trade as the 
chief economic activity until coffee : and cocoa were introduced in 
the 19th century. 

Portugal agreed, 1974, to turn the colony over to the Gabon- 
based Movement for the Liberation of Sao Tome and Principe, 
which proclaimed as first president its East German-trained 

; a Manuel Pinto da Costa. Independence came July 12, 
1975. 

Agriculture and fishing are the mainstays of the economy. 

There was severe draught in 1984. 


: ' Saudi Arabia 
Kingdom of Saudi oes 


People: Population (1984 ne pein a Pop. density: 
12.5 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Arab tribes, immigrants from 


other Arab and Moslem countries. Languages: Arabic. Reli- 
gions: Moslems 99%. 

Geography: Area: 830,000 sq. mi., one-third the size of the 
U.S. Location: Occupies most of Arabian Peninsula in Middle 
East. Neighbors: Kuwait, iraq, Jordan on N, Yemen, South Ye- 
men, Oman on S, United Arab Emirates, Qatar on E. Topogra- 
phy: The highlands on W, up to 9,000 ft., slope as an arid, bar- 


ren desert to the Persian Gulf. Capital: Riyadh. Cities (1983 - 


est.): Riyadh 1,793,000; Jidda 983,000; Mecca 463,000. 
Government: Type: Monarchy with council of ministers. 
Head of state and head of government: King Fahd; b. 1922; 


in office: June 13, 1982. Local divisions: 14 provinces. De- } 


fense: 29.6% of govt. budget (1983). . 

Economy: Industries: Oj| products. Chief crops: Dates, 
wheat, barley, fruit. Minerals: Oil, gas, gold, silver, iron. Crude 
oll reserves (1981): 178 bin. bbis. Arable land: 2%. Meat 
prod. (1980): beef: 19,000 metric tons, lamb: 29,000 metric 
tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 25 bin. kwh. Labor force: 28% 
agric.; 4% ind; 44% serv., comm., & govt.; 21% construction. 

Finance: Currency: Riyal (Mar. 1985: 3.60 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $110.5 bin. Per capita income 
(1979); $11,500. imports (1983): $39.1 bin.; partners: US 21%, 
Jap. 18%, W. Ger. 10%. Exports (1984); $46.8 bin,; partners: 
US 13%, Jap., 17%, Fr. 10%. Tourist receipts (1981): $1.5 bin. 
International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $23.7 bin. Gold: 
4.59 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984):0.9%. ~ 

Transport: Railway traffic (1981): 95 min. passenger-km; 
272 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 1.8 min. 
passenger cars, 1.7 min. comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1983): 


“14.9 bin. passenger-km. 1.8 bin. net ton-km, Chief ports: Jidda, 


Ad-Dammam, Ras Tannurah. 

Communications: Television sets: 3.5 min. in use (1983). 
Radios: 2.7 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
788,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 23 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982); 54 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1978): 49, Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 18. 
Natural increase (1978): 3.1%. Hospital beds (1979): 10,978. 
Physicians (1979): 2,883. 


Education (1978): Literacy: 15%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 36%, . 


teachers per 1,000; 22. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Arab League, OPEC. 

Embassy: 1520 18th Street NW 20036; 483-2100. 


Arabia was united for-the first time by Mohammed, in the early 
7th century. His successors conquered the entire Near East and 
North Africa, bringing Islam and the Arabic language. But Arabia 
itself soon returned to its former status as political and cultural 
backwater. 

Nejd, long an independent state and center of the Wahhabi 


sect, fell under Turkish rule in the 18th century, but in 1913 Ibn. 


Saud, founder of the Saudi dynasty, overthrew the Turks and 
captured the Turkish province of Hasa; took the Hejaz in 1925 
and by 1926, most of Asir. The discovery of oil by a U.S. oil 
company in the 1930s transformed the new country. 

Crown Prince Khalid was proclaimed king on Mar. 25, 1975, 
after the assassination of King Faisal. Fahd became king on 


June 13, 1982 following Khalid’s death. There is no constitution . 


and no parliament. The king exercises authority together with a 
Council of Ministers. The Islamic religious code is the law of the 
land. Alcohol and public entertainments are restricted, and 


_ women have an inferior legal status. 


Saudi units fought against Israel in the 1948 and 1973 Arab- 
israeli wars. Many billions ‘of dollars of advanced arms have 
been purchased from Britain, France, and the U.S., including jet 
fighters, missiles, and, in 1981, 5 airborne warning and control 
system (AWACS) aircraft from the U.S., despite strong opposi- 
tion from Israel. Beginning with the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, Saudi 
Arabia provided large annual financial gifts to Egypt; aid was 
later extended to Syria, Jordan, and Palestinian guerrilla groups, 
as well as to other Moslem countries. The country has 
aided anti-radical forces in Yemen and Oman. 

Faisal played a leading role in the 1973-74 Arab oil embargo 
against the U.S. and other nations in an attempt to force them to 
adopt an anti-Israel policy. Saudi Arabia joined most other Arab. 
states, 1979, in condemning Egypt's peace treaty with Israel. 

Between 1973 and 1976, Saudi Arabia acquired full ownership 


__ of Aramco (Arabian American Oil Co.). In the 1980s, Saudi Ara- 


bia's moderate position on crude oil prices has often prevailed at 
OPEC meetings. Saudi Arabia announced, 1979, it will build a $1 
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mainland. 


_ The Hejaz contains the holy cities of Islam — Medina where 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of Mohammed, 
who died in the city June 7, 632, and Mecca, his birthplace. More 
than 600,000 Moslems from 60 nations pilgrimage to Mecca an- 
ually. The regime faced its first serious opposition when Mos- 
fern fundamentalists seized the Grand Mosque in Mecca, Nov. 
20, 1979. 

Two Saudi oil tankers were attacked May 1984, as Iran and 
irag began air attacks against shipping in the Persian Gulf. On 
May 29, the U.S., citing grave concern over the growing escala- 
tion of the Iran-lraq war in the Persian Gulf, authorized the sale 
of 400 Stinger antiaircraft missiles to the Saudis. Saudi war- 
planes shot down 2 Iranian jets, June 5. 


Senegal 
Republic of Senegal 


People: Population (1984 est.): 6,541,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 44.2; 15-59: 50.5; 60-+: 5.3. Pop. density: 83.6 per sq. 
mi, Urban (1986): 30%. Ethnic groups: Wolof 36%, Serer 
17%, Peulh 17%, Diola 9%, Mandingo 9%. Languages: French 
(official), tribal languages. Religions: Moslems 75%, Christians 
5%. 


Geography: Area: 75,995 sq. mi., the size of South Dakota. 
Location: At western extreme of Africa. Neighbors: Mauritania 
- on N, Mali on E, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau on S, Gambia sur- 

rounded on three sides. Topography: Low rolling plains cover 
most of Senegal, rising somewhat in the SE. Swamp and jungles 
are in SW. Capital: Dakar. Cities (1982): Dakar 1.3 min.; Thies 

126,889; Kaolack 115,679, 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Abdou 
Diouf; b. Sept. 7, 1935; in office: Jan. 1, 1981.-Local divisions: 
10 regions. Defense: 3% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: industries: Food processing, fishing. Chief crops: 
‘Peanuts are chief export; millet, rice. Minerals: Phosphates. Ar- 
able land: 27%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 40,000 metric tons; 
pork: 8,000 metric tons; lamb: 11,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1981): 359,200 metric tons, Electricity prod. (1982): 631 min. 
kwh. Labor force: 70% agric. 

Finance: : CFA franc (Mar. 1985: 471 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1982): $2.3 bin. Per capita income 
(1975): $342. Imports (1982): $713 min.; partners Fr. 37%, U.S. 
6%. Exports (1982); $476 min; partners Fr. 25%, UK 6%. 
Tourists (1982): $62 min. receipts. International reserves less 
gold (Jan. 1985): $3.7 min. Gold: 29,000 oz t. Consumer 
prices (change in 1984): 11.8%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1979): 133 min. passenger-km; 
309 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1979): 65,000 pas- 
senger cars, 10,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Dakar, Saint- 
Louis. 


Communications: Television sets: 50,000 in use (1982). 
Radios: 450,000 in use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
56,000. py capcmeeanlcag pg 7 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 44 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1978): 47. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 20. Natural 
increase (1978): 2.7%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
111. Phi Ss (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 2. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1984): 158. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 10%. Attendance: 53% pri- 
Mary, 11% secondary. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies, OAU. 
Embassy: 2112 Wyoming Ave. NW 20008; 234-0540. 


Portuguese settlers arrived in the 15th century, but French 
control grew from the 17th century. The last independent Mos- 
lem state was subdued in 1893. Dakar became the capital of 
French West Africa. 

Independence as part, along with the Sudanese Rep., of the 
_ Mali Federation, carne June 20, 1960. Senegal withdrew Aug. 20 
sy Den French political and economic influence is strong. 

A long drought brought famine, 1972-73, and again in 1978. 

Senegal is recognized as the the most democratic of the French- 
speaking West African nations, 

Senegal, Dec. 17, 1981, signed an agreement with The Gam- 
bia for confederation of the 2 countries under the namie of Sene- 
gambia. The confederation began Feb. 1, 1982. The 2 nations 


Makeni. 
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and monetary policies. 


Seychelles 
Republic of Seychelles 


People: Population (1984 est): 66,000. Age distrib. (%) 
0-14: 39.7; 15-59; 51.1; 60+: 9.1. Pop. density: 369 per sq. mi 
Urban (1977): 37.1% Ethnic groups: Creoles (mixture © 


: Area: 171 sq. mi. Location: in the Indian O. 70 

. Neighbors: Nearest are Madagasca 

on SW, Somalia on NW. Topography: A group of 86 islands 

about half of them composed of coral, the other half granite, the 
mountainous. 


predominantly 
(1980): Port Victoria 23,000. 

Government: Type: Single party republic. Head of state 
Pres. France-Albert Rene, b. Nov. 16, 1935; in office: June 5 
1977. omy: Indust ood proses, 

Economy: industries: fetter Chief crops: Coco 
nut products, cinnamon, . Other resources 
Guano, shark fins, owen we prod. (1983) 
§6.7 min. kwh. Labor force: 18.5% agric.; 19.4% ind. & comm. 
13.5% serv.; 49% govt. 

Finance: Currency: Rupee (Mar. 1985: 7.32 = $i US) 
Gross domestic (1982): $143 min. Per capita in 
come (1980): $1,030. Imports (1981): $88.5 min.; partners: Ul 
25%, So. Afr. 10%, Bah. 24%. Exports (1981): $13 min.; part 
ners: Pak. 45%. National Budget (1983): $65 min. Tourist: 
(1982): 47,280; receipts; $41 min. international reserves les: 
gold (Mar. 1985): $9.2 min. Consumer prices (change ii 
1984): 4.0%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 3,500 passenge 
cars, 1,000. comm. vehicles. Port: Victoria. 

Communications: Radios: 18,000 in use (1979). Tele 
phones in use (1981): 7,105. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 6: 
per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 66 years. Birth: 
(per 1,000 pop. 1982): 24.0. Deaths (per 1,000 pop, 1982): 7.5 
Natural Increase (1982): 1.6%. Hospital beds (1983): 32.6 
Physicians (1983): 41. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live birth: 
1982): 19.4. 


prion aas g Literacy: 60%. Years compulsory 9; at 
tendance 95 


Major Organizations: UN, OAU, Common 
wealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 820 2d Ave., New York, NY 10017; (212 
687-9766. 


The islands were occupied by France in 1768, and seized b: 
Britain in 1794. Ruled as part of Mauritius from 1814, the Sey 
chelles became a separate colony in 1903. The ruling party hat 
bs supra Dt ee ae 

irresistible, and 


independence wa: 
declared June 29, 1976, The first president was ousted in @ cou 
a year later by a socialist leader. 
A new Constitution, announced Mar, 1979, ened Cea 


ip psiictesapee 


Sierra Leone 
Republic of Sierra Leone 


People: Population (1984 est): 3,805,000, Age distrib. (%) 
0-14: 40.6; 15-59: 51.5; 60+: 7.8. pigeerpeamiatbigs i 
Ethnic groups: Temne 30%, Mende 30%, others. Languages 
Engish ofcia), tba languages. Religions: animist 20%, Mos 


eeeseiin Mees ihe ee slightly smaller than Sout 
Carolina. Location: On W W coast of W. a. Bigg ac 


Wars 


_ Nations — Sierra Leone; Singapore; Solomon Islands; Somalia ~ 
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Type: Republic. Head of state end head of 
yovernment: Pres. Siaka P. Stevens; b. Aug. 24, 1905; in office: 
Apr. 21, 1971 (state), June 14, 1978 (gov't). Local divisions: 3 


Arable land: 25%. Fish catch (1982): 121,000 metric tons. 
prod. (1982): 236 min. kwh. Labor force: 75% 


Slectricity 
agric.; 15% ind. & serv. 

Finance: e Leone (Mar. 1985: 6.00 = $1 US). 
Sross national product (1982): $1.2 bin. Per capita income 
1980): $176. imports (1982): $823 min, partners: UK 22%, Fr. 
{1%. Exports (1982): $80 min.; partners: UK 40%, U.S. 27%. 
National budget (1981): $185 min. revenues; $161 min. ex- 

international reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $2.8 
nin. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 72.9%. 
Motor Vehicles: in use (1982): 47,000 passenger 
Chief ports: Freetown, Bonthe. 


Radios: 500,000 in use (1981). Telephones in use (4981): 
220,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 3 per 1,000 pop. 
Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 46 yrs. Births (per 
|,000 pop. 1978): 45. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 27. Natural 
prea iets 4 1.9%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
(per 100,000 pop. 1979): 7. 


99. Physicians 
Education (1984): Literacy: 15%. 
Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Commonwealth of Nations, OAU. 
Menaesen 1701 19th St. NW 20009; 939-9261. 


Freetown was founded in 1787 by the British government as a 
raven for freed slaves. Their descendants, known as Creoles, 
number more than 60,000. 

Successive steps toward independence followed the 1951 
constitution. Full i arrived Apr. 27, 1961. Sierra Le- 
ane became a republic Apr. 19,1971. A one-party state app-, 
roved by referendum 1978, brought political stability, but the 
aconomy has been plagued by inflation, corruption, and depend- 
ence upon the Intemational Monetary Fund and creditors. 


Singapore 
Republic of Singapore 


People: Population (1984 est): 2,531,000. Age distrib. (9): 
0-14: 27; 15-59: 65.8; 60+; 7.2. Pop. density: 10,582 per sq. 
mi. Ethnic groups: Chinese 77%, Malays 15%, Indians 6%. 

Chinese, Ti 


tianity. 

: Area: 239 sq. mi., smaller than New York City. 

Location: Of tip of Malayan Peninsula in S.E. Asia. Neighbors: 
Nearest are Malaysia on N, Indonesia on S. Topography: Sin- 
gapore is a flat, formerly swampy island. The nation includes 40 
ae est): Singapore 
Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
State: Pres. Chengara Veetil Devan Nair; in office: Oct. 21, 
1981. Head of government: Prime Min. Lee Kuan Yew; b. Sept. 
16, 1928; in office: June 5, 1959. Defense: 5.6% of GNP (1982). 
industries: Shipbuilding, oil refining, electronics, 


banking, textiles, food, rubber, lumber processing, tourism. Meat 
prod. (1960): pork: 43,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 
19,000 metric tons. (1983): 8.6 bin, kwh. 
Crude steel prod. (1981): $50,000 matric tons. Labor force: 
1% agric.; 59% ind. & comm.; 34% services. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Mar. 1985: 2.20 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983): $16.3 bin. Per capita income 
(1983): $6,526. imports (1984): $28.6 bin.; partners: Jap. 18%, 
Malay. 13%, U.S, 13%, Sau. Ar. 16%. Exports (1984); $24.0 
bin., partners: U.S. 13%, Malay. 18%, Jap. 11%, HK 8%. Tour 


(change in T5884). 2.6%. 
Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 216,400 passen- 
4 Cars, 113,000 comm. vehicies. Civil aviation: (1982) 18.1 
bin. passenger-km; 758 min. freight ton-km. 
Television sets: 424,100 licensed (1983). 
Radios: 608,000 licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1983): 
852,000. Daily newspaper circ. (7983): 335 per 1,000 pop. 


ee 
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Health: Life at birth (1984): 69 male; 74 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983: 16.2. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1983): 5.3. Natural Increase (1983): 1%. Hospital beds 
(1982): 8,246. Physicians (1982): 2,225. Infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1984): 10.7. 

Education et Literacy: 85%. Years compulsory: none; 
attendance 84' 

Major intertiona Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, ASEAN. 

Embassy: 1824 R St. NW 20009; 667-7555. 


Founded in 1819 by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Singapore 
was a British colony until 1959 when it became autonomous 
within the Commonweaith. On Sept. 16, 1968, it joined with Ma- 
laya, Sarawak and Sabah to form the Federation of Malaysia. 

Tensions bstween Malayans, dominant in the federation, and 
ethnic Chinese, dominant in Singapore, led to an agreement un- 
der which Singapore became a separate nation, Aug. 9, 1965. 

Singapore is one of the world's largest ports. Standards in 
health, education, and housing are high. International banking 
has grown. 


Solomon Islands 


People: Population (1984 est): 263,000. Age distrib. (9%): 
0-14: 49; 15-59: 47.5; 60+: 3.5. Pop. density: 24.3 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1980): 25.2%. Ethnic groups: A variety of Melanesian 
groups and mixtures, some Polynesians. Languages: English 
(Official), Pidgin, local Religions: Anglican 34%, Ro- 
man Catholic 19%, Evangelical 24%, traditional religions. 

Geography: Area: 10,640 sq. mi, slightly larger than Mary- 
land. Location: Melanesian archipelago in the western Pacific 
O. Neighbors: Nearest is Papua New Guinea on W. Topogra- 
phy: 10 large volcanic and islands and 4 groups of 
smaller ones. Capital: Honiara. Cities: (1981): Honiara 19,200, 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy within the 
Commonwealth of Nations. Head of state: Queen Elizabeth Ii, 
represented by Gov.-Gen. Baddesley Devesi; b. Oct. 16, 1941; in 
Office: July 7, 1978. Head of government: Prime Min. Peter 
Kenilorea; in office: 1984. Local divisions: 7 provinces and Ho- 
niara. 

Economy: Industries: Fish canning. Chief crops: Coconuts, 
rice, bananas, yams. Other resources: Forests, marine shell. 
Arable land: 2%. Fish catch (1982): $3,000 metric tons. Efec- 
tricity prod. (1982): 21,00 min. kwh. Labor force: 32% agric., 

32% services, 18% ind. & comm. 

Finance: Dollar (Nov. 1984: 1.31 = $1 US). 


“Gross domestic product (1978): $99.9 min. Per capita in- 


come (1978): $440. Imports (1979): $57 min, partners: Austral. 
29%, Jap. 14%, UK 7%, Sing. 23%. Exports (1979): $67 min; 
partners: Jap. 37%, U.S. 22%, UK 12%, Neth. 12%. 

Communications: Radios: 25,000 in use (1982). Tele- 
phones in use (1981): 2,474. 

Health: Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 44.6, Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 11.7. Natural increase (1982): 3.2%. Infant mortal- 
ity (per 1,000 five births 1982): 46. 

Fear international Organizations: UN, Commonwealth of 


The Solomon islands were sighted in 1568 by an expedition 
from Peru. Britain established a protectorate in the 1890s over 
most of the group, inhabited by Melanesians. The islands saw 
major World War Il battles. Self-government came Jan. 2, 1976, 
and independence was formally attained July 7, 1978. 


Somalia 
Somali Democratic Republic 


People: Population (1984 est): 6,393,000. Pop. density: 
22.4 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: mainly Hamitic, others. Lan- 
Se Arabic (both official). Religions: Sunni Mustims 


 Gocapucke: Riek “enes00 it: mi,, slightly smaller than 
Texas. Location: Occupies the eastern hom of Africa. Neigh- 
bors: Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya on W. Topography: The coast- 
line extends for 1,700 mi. Hills cover the N; the center and S are 
flat. Capital: Mogadishu. Cities (1984 est.): Mogadishu 600,000. 
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Government: Type: Independent republic. Head of state: 
Pres. Mohammed Siad Barrah; b. 1919; in office: Oct. 21, 1969. 
Local divisions: 15 regions. Defense: 29% of govt. expendi- 
tures (1983). 

Economy: Chief crops: incense, sugar, bananas, sorghum, 
com, gum. Minerals: Iron, tin, gypsum, bauxite, uranium. Arable 
land: 2%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 45,000 metric tons; lamb: 
66,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 6,500 metric tons. Elec- 
tricity prod. (1982): 75 min. kwh. Labor force: 82% agric. 


Finance: Currency: Shilling (Mar. 1985: 37.00 = $1 US). 


Gross national product (1981): $1.8 bin. Per capita income 
(1983): less than $500. Imports (1982): $510 min.; partners: It. 
35%, UK 8%, U.S. 9%. Exports (1982): $167 min.; partners: 

' Saudi Ar. 66%, It, 12%. International reserves less gold 
(Sept. 1984): $1.5 min. Gold: 19,000 oz t. Consumer prices 
(change in 1984): 92.2%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 17,200 passenger 
cars, 8,050 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Mogadishu, Berbera. 

Communications; Radios: 95,000 in use (1983). 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 43.9 yrs. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1978): 48. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 22. 
Natural increase (1978): 2.6%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 179. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 3. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 5%. 50% attend primary school, 
7% attend secondary school. 

Major International Organizations: UN, OAS, Arab League. 

Embassy: 600 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20037; 342-1575. 


Arab trading posts developed into sultanates. The Italian Pro- 
tectorate of Somalia, acquired from 1885 to 1927, extended 
along the Indian O. from the Gulf of Aden to the Juba R. The UN 
in 1949 approved eventual creation of Somalia as a sovereign 
state and in 1950 Italy took over the trusteeship held by Great 
Britain since World War Il. ; 

British Somaliland was formed in the 19th century in the NW. 
Britain gave it independence June 26, 1960; on July 1 it joined 
with the former italian part to create the independent Somali Re- 
public. 5 

On Oct. 21, 1969, a Supreme Revolutionary Council seized 
power in a bloodless coup, named a Council of Secretaries of 
State, and abolished the Assembly. in May, 1970, several for- 
sign companies were nationalized. 

A severe drought in 1975 killed tens of thousands, and 
spurred efforts to resettle nomads on collective farms. 

* Somalia has laid claim to Ogaden, the huge eastern region of 
Ethiopia, peopled mostly by Somalis. Ethiopia battled Somali 
rebels and accused Somalia of sending troops and heavy arms 
in 1977. Russian forces were expelied in 1977 in retaliation for 
Soviet support of Ethiopia. Some 11,000 Cuban troops with So- 


viet arms defeated Somali army troops and ethnic Somali rebels © 


in Ethiopia, 1978. As many as 1.5 min. refugees entered Sorna- 

lia. Guerrilla fighting in Ogaden has continued, although the So- 

mali government no longer officially supports the Ogaden seces- 

sionists. / 
There was severe drought in 1984. 


South Africa 
Republic of South Africa 


People: Population (1984 est): 31,698,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 41.5; 15-59: 54.5; 60+: 3.8. Pop. density: 70.1 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1980): 52%. Ethnic groups: black 68%, white 
18%, coloured 10%, Asian 3%. Religions: Mainly Christian. 
Languages: Afrikaans, English (both official), Bantu languages 
predorninate. 

Geography: Area: 435,868 sq. mi., four-fifths the size of 
Alaska. Location: At the southern extreme of Africa. Neigh- 
bors: Namibia (SW Africa), Botswana, Zimbabwe on N, Mozam- 
bique, Swaziland on E; surrounds Lesotho. Topography: The 

_ large interior plateau reaches close to the country’s 2,700-mi. 
coastline. There are few major rivers or lakes; rainfall is sparse 
in W, more plentiful in E. Capitals: Cape Town (legislative). Pre- 
toria (administrative), and Bloemfontein (judicial). Cities (1980): 
Durban 505,963; Cape Town 213,830; Johannesburg 1,536,457; 
Pretoria 528,407. : 

Government: Type: Parliamentary (limited to white adults). 
Head of State: Pres. and Prime Min. Pieter Willem Botha; b. 
Jan. 12, 1916; in office: Sept. 28, 1978. Local divisions: 4 prov- 
inces. Defense: 15% of govt. budget (1984). © ‘ 


Economy: Industries: Steel, tires, motors, textiles, plastics. 
Chief crops: Com, wool, dairy products, grain, tobacco, sugar, 
fruit, peanuts, grapes. Minerals: Gold (largest producer), chrom- 
ium, antimony, coal, iron, manganese, nickel, phosphates, tin, 
uranium, gem diamonds, platinum, copper, vanadium. Other re- 
sources: Wooi. Arable land: 10%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 
620,000 metric tons; pork: 107,000 metric tons; lamb: 164,000 
metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 624,000 metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1982): 119.8 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 8.2 
min. metric tons. Labor force: 30% agric.; 29% ind. and com- 
merce; 34% serv.; 7% mining. 

Finance: Currency: Rand (Mar. 1985: 1.90 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $75.6 bin. Per capita income 
(1978): $1,296. Imports (1983): $15.7 bin; partners (1981): W. 


Ger. 15%, U.S. 15%, UK 12%, Jap. 10%. Exports (1983): . 


$18.6 bin; partners: U.S. 8%, UK 7%, Jap. 8%. Tourist re- 
ceipts (1977): $321 min. National budget (1984): $20.7 bin. 
International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $326 min. Goid: 
6.23 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984); 11.7%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982); 103 bin. net ton-km. Mo- 
tor vehicles: in use (1983): 2.7 min. passenger cars, 1.1 min. 
comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: (1983): 8.6 bin. passenger-km: 
338.8 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Durban, Cape Town, 
East London, Port Elizabeth. 

Communications: Television sets (1983): 2 min.; Radios: 8 
min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1983): 2.4 min. Dally 
newspaper circ. (1982): 70 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): White: 70 years; 
Asians: 65 years; Africans: 59 years. Births (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 36. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 13. Natural increase 
(1978): 2.3%. Health (1982): 16,787 medical practitioners, 3,904 
specialists, 2,286 interns. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 
1982): Africans 94, Asians 25.3, whites 14.9. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 98% (whites), 85% (Asians), 
75% (coloureds), 50% (Africans). ; 

Major international Organizations: UN. 

Embassy: 3051 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 232-4400. 


Bushmen and Hottentots were the original inhabitants. Bantus, 
including Zulu, Xhosa, Swazi, and Sotho, had occupied the area 
from Transvaal to south of Transkei before the 17th century. 

The Cape of Good Hope area was settled by Dutch, beginning 
in the 17th century. Britain seized the Cape in 1806. Many Dutch 
trekked north and founded 2 republics, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. Diamonds were discovered, 1867, and gold, 
1886. The Dutch (Boers) resented encroachments by the British 
and others; the Anglo-Boer War followed, 1899-1902. Britain 
won and, effective May 31, 1910, created the Union of South 
Africa, incorporating the British colonies of the Cape and Natal, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. After a referendum, 
the Union became the Republic of South Africa, May 31, 1961, 
and withdrew from the Commonwealth. 

With the election victory of Daniel Malan’s National party in 
1948, the policy of separate development of the races, or apart- 
heid, already existing unofficially, became official. This called for 
separate development, separate residential areas, and ultimate 
political independence for the whites, Bantus, Asians, and Col- 
oreds. In 1959 the government passed acts providing the even- 
tual creation of several Bantu nations or Bantustans on 13% of 
the country’s land area, though most black leaders have op- 
posed the plan. 3 

Under apartheid, blacks are severely restricted to certain oc- 
cupations, and are paid far lower wages than are whites for simi- 
lar work, Only whites may vote or run for public office, and imili- 
tant white opposition has been curbed. There is an advisory 
Indian Council, partly elected, partly appointed. In 1969, a Col- 
ored People’s Representative Council was created. Some liber- 
alization measures were allowed in the 1980s. % 

At least 600 persons, mostly Bantus, were killed in 1976 riots 
protesting apartheid. Black protests continued through 1985 as 
violence broke out in several black townships. Police reaction to 
the protests caused several hundred deaths. A new constitution 
was approved by referendum, Nov. 1983, which extended the 
parliamentary franchise to the Coloured and Asian minorities. 
Laws banning interracial sex and marriage were repealed in 
1985. 

in 1963, the Transkei, an area in the SE, became the first of 
these partially self-governing territories or “Homelands.” Trans- 
kei became independent on Oct. 26, 1976, Bophuthatswana on 
Dec. 6, 1977, and Venda on Sept. 13, 1979; none received inter- 
national recognition. , 


Re 


— 
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in 1981, So. Africa launched military operations in Angola and 
Mozambique to combat terrorists groups; So. African troops at- 
tacked the South West African People’s Organization (SWAPO) 
Querrillas in Angola, March, 1982. South Africa and Mozambique 
Signed 4 non-agression pact in 1984. 

A car bomb exploded outside air force headquarters in Preto- 
fia, May 20, 1983, killing or injuring hundreds of people. The Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC), a black nationalist group, claimed 
responsibilty. In the U.S., there were nationwide antiapartheid 
protests in 1985; some 20 bills were pending in Congress pro- 
posing various economic sanctions against So. Africa uniess ra- 
cal reforms were enacted. (See Chronology). 

Bophuthatswana: Population (1984 est): 1,417,000. Area: 
15,571 sq. mi., 6 discontinuous geographic units. Capital: Mma- 
batho, Cities: (1980 est): Ga-Rankawa 48,300. Head of state: 
Pres. Kgosi Lucas Manyane Mangope, b. Dec. 27, 1923; in of- 
fies: Dec. 6, 1977. 

Cisket: Population (1984 est): 706,000. Area: 3,080 sq. mi. 
Capitol Sisho. Head of State: Pres. Lennox Sebe. 

Transkei Population (1984 est): 2,517,000. Area: 16,816 
$Q. mi., 3 discontinuous geographic units: Capital: Umtata (1978 
est): 30,000. Head of state: Pres. Kaiser Matanzima; in office: 
Feb. 20, 1979. Head of government: Prime Min. George 
Matanzima; in office: Feb. 20, 1979. 

Venda: Population (1984 est.): 396,000. Area: 2,390 sq. mi., 
2 discontinuous geographic units. Capital Thohoyandou. City: 
Makearela (1976 est): 1,972. Head of state: Patrick Mphephu; 
in office: Sept. 13, 1979. 


Namibia (South-West Africa) 


South-West Africa is a sparsely populated land twice the size 
of California. Made a German protectorate in 1884, it was sur- 
rendered to South Africa in 1915 and was administered by that 
country under a League of Nations mandate. S. Africa refused to 
accept UN authority under the trusteeship system. 

Other African nations charged S. Africa i apartheid, 
built rniiiary bases, and exploited S-W Africa. The UN General 
Assembly, May 1968, created an 11-nation council to take over 
administration of S-W Africa and lead it to independence. The 
council charged that S. Africa had blocked its efforts to visit S-W 
Africa. 

in 1968 the UN General Assembly gave the area the name 
Namibia. In Jan. 1970 the UN Security Council condemned S. 
Africa for “legal” control of the area. in an advisory opinion, 
June 1971, the Intemational Court of Justice declared S. Africa 
was occupying the area illegally. 

In @ 1977 referendum, white voters backed a plan for a mult- 
Tacal interim to lead to independence. The Marxist 
South-West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) rejected the 
plan, and launched a guerrilla war. Both S. Africa and Namibian 
rebels agreed to a UN plan for independence by the end of 
1978. S_ Africa rejected the pian, Sept. 20, 1978, and held elec- 


The UN peace plan, proposed 1980, called for a cease-fire 
and a demiifarized zone 31 miles deep on each side of S-W Af- 
fica’s borders with Angola and Zambia that would be patrolled 
by UN peacekeeping forces against guerrilla actions. Impartial 
elections wouid follow. In 1962, So. African and SWAPO agreed 
in principal on a cease-fire and the holding of UN-supervised 
elections. So. Africa, however, insisted on the withdrawal of Cu- 
ban forces from Angola as a precondition to Namibian indepen- 
dence. On Jan. 18, 1983, South Africa dissolved the Namibian 
National Assembly and resumed direct contro! of the territory. ~ 

Most of Namibia is a plateau, 3,600 ft. high, with plains in the 
N, Kalahari Desert to the E, Orange A. on the S, Atlantic O. on. 


al, A 
fish. People include Namas (Hottentots), Ovambos (Bantus), 
Bushmen, and others. 

Walvis Bay, the only deepwater port in the country, was 
turned over to South African administration in 1922. S. Africa 
said in 1978 it would discuss sovereignty only after Namibian 


Nations — South Africa: Spain 


the W. Area is 318,827 sq. mi; pop. (1982 est) 1,038,000; capit- 
Windhoek. 
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Spain 
Spanish State 


People: Population (1984 est.): 38,435,000 Age distrib. (9%): 
0-14: 27.6; 15-59: 58.0; 60+: 14.4. Pop. density: 196 per sq. 
mi. Ethnic groups: Spanish (Castilian, Valencian, Andalusian, 
Asturian) 72.8%, Catalan 16.4%, Galician 8.2%, Basque 2.3%. 


_ Languages: Spanish (official), Catalan, Galician, Basque. Rell- 


gions: Roman Catholic. 

Geography: Area: 195,988 ‘sq. mi., the size of Arizona and © 
Utah combined. Location: In SW Europe. Neighbors: Portugal 
on W. France on N. Topography: The interior is a high, arid pla- 
teau broken by mountain ranges and river valleys. The NW is 
heavily watered, the south has lowlands and a Mediterranean 
climate. Capital: Madrid. Cities (1981 cen.): Madrid 3,188,297; 
Barcelona 1,754,900; Valencia 751 ,734; Seville 653,833; Zara- 
goza 590,750. 

Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
King Juan Carlos | de Bordon y Borbon, b. Jan. 5, 1938; in office: 
Nov. 22, 1975. Head of government: Prime Min. Felipe Gonza- 
lez Marquez; in office: Dec. 2, 1982. Local divisions: 50 prov- 
inces, 2 territories, 3 islands. Defense: 2.1% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Machinery, steel, textiles, shoes, au- 
tos, ships. Chief crops: Grains, olives, grapes, citrus fruits, veg- 
etables, olives. Minerals: Mercury, potash, uranium, lead, iron, 
copper, zinc, coal. Crude oil reserves (1980): 150 min. bbls. 
Other resources: Forests (cork). Arable land: 40%. Meat 
prod. (1984): beef: 410,000 metric tons; pork: 1.1 min. metric 
tons; lamb: 140,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1981): 1.2 min. 
tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 113.7 bin. kwh. Crude steel 
prod. (1982): 12.7 min. metric tons. Labor force: 17% agric.; 
34% ind. and comm.; 49% serv. 

Finance: Currency: Peseta (Mar. 1985: 173 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1984): $160.4 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1979): $5,500. Imports (1984): $28.8 bin.; pariners: U.S. 

%, EC 33%. Exports (1984): $23.5 bin.; partners: EC 49%, 
U.S. 10%. Tourists (1982): receipts: $7.1 bin. National budget 
(1985): $25.8 bin. revenues; $35.5 bin. expenditures, interna- 
tional reserves less gold (Jan. 1985): $12.1 bin. Gold: 14.63 
min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 11.3%. 

Transport Railway traffic (1983): 15 bin. passenger-km; 
10.5 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicies: in use (1983): 8.7 min. 
Passenger cars, 1.6 min. comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 


“915,000 passenger cars; 111,000. comm. vehicles. Civil avia- 


tion: (1983): 15.5 bin. passenger-km; 440 min. freight ton-km. 
Chief ports: Barcelona, Bilbao, Valencia, Cartagena, Gijon. 

Communications: Television sets: 11.6 min. in use (1983). 
Radios: 10.4 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
12.8 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1980): 116 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 70.0 male; 76.0 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 14.1. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981): 7.6. Natural increase (1981): .6%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 543. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 176. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1981): 10.3. 

Education (1985): Literacy: 97%. School compulsory: to 
age 14. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its species 
agencies, NATO, OECD. 

Embassy: 2700 15th St. NW 2009; 265-0190. 


Spain was settled by Iberians, Basques, and Celts, partly 
overrun by Carthaginians, conquered by Rome c.200 BC. The 
Visigoths, in power by the 5th century AD, adopted Christianity 
but by 711 AD lost to the Islamic invasion from Africa. Christian 
reconquest from the N led to a Spanish nationalism. In 1469 the 
kingdoms of Aragon and Castile were united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand ii and \sabelia {, and the last Moorish power was bro- 
ken by the fall of the kingdom of Granada, 1492. Spain became 
a bulwark of Roman Catholicism. 

Spain obtained a colonial empire with the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus, 1492, the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, and 
Peru by Pizarro. It also controlied the Netherlands and parts of 
italy and Germany. Spain fost its American colonies in the early _ 
19th century. it lost Cuba, the ines, and Puerto Rico dur- — 
ing the Spanish-American War, 1898. re © 
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Primo de Rivera became dictator in 1923. King Alfonso Xill 
revoked the dictatorship, 1930, but was forced to leave the 
country 1931. A republic was prociaimed which disestablished 
the church, curtailed its privileges, and secularized education. A 
conservative reaction occurred 1933 but was followed by a Pop- 
ular Front (1936-1939) composed of socialists, communists, re- 
publicans, and anarchists. 

Army officers under Francisco Franco revolted against the 

government, 1936. In a destructive 3-year war, in which some 
one million died, Franco received massive help and troops from 
Italy and Germany, while the USSR, France, and Mexico sup- 
ported the republic. War ended Mar. 28, 1939. Franco was 
named caudillo, leader of the nation. Spain was neutral in World 


War iI but its relations with fascist countries caused its exclusion . 


from the UN until 1955. 
In July 1969, Franco and the Cortes designated Prince Juan 
Carlos as the future king and chief of state. After Franco's 


death, Nov, 20, 1975, Juan Carlos was swom in as king. He pre-. 


sided over the formal dissolution of the institutions of the Franco 
regime. In tree.elections June 1977, moderates and democratic 
socialists emerged as the largest parties. 

In. an unsuccessful attempt at a military coup, Feb. 23, 1981, 
rightist Civil Guards seized the lower house of Parliament and 
took most of the country's leaders hostage. The plot collapsed 
the next day when the army remained loyal to King Juan Carlos. 

Catalonia and the Basque country were granted autonomy, 
Jan. 1980, following overwhelming approval in hame-rule refer- 
endums. Basque extremists, however, have continued their cam- 
paign for indspendence. 
si Spain's unemployment reached 18.6% in 1985, the highest in 

urope. 
The Batearic Istands in the western Mediterranean, 1,935 sq. 
mi., are a province of Spain; they include Majorca (Mallorca), 
with the capital, Paima; Minorca, Cabrera, Ibiza and Forment- 
era. The Canary Isiands, 2,807 sq. mi., in the Atlantic W of Mo- 
rocco, form 2 provinces, including the islands of Tenerife, 
Paima, Gomera, Hierro, Grand Canary, Fuerteventura, and 
Lanzarote with Las Palmas and Santa Cruz thriving ports. 
Ceuta and Melilla, small enclaves on Morocco’s Mediterranean 
coast, are part of Metropolitan Spain. 

asa has sought the return of Gibraltar, in British hands since 
1704 


; Sri Lanka 
Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka 


People: Population (1984 est.): 15,925,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 35.3; 15-59: 58.1; 60+: 6.6. Pop. density: 622 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1981): 21.5%. Ethnic groups: Sinhalese 75%, 
Tamils 18%, Moors 7%. Languages: Sinhala (official), Tamil, 
English. Religions; Buddhists 69%, Hindus 15%, Christians 7%, 
Muslims 7%. 

Geography: Area: 25,332 sq. mi. Location: In Indian O, off 
SE coast of India. Neighbors: india on NW. Topography: The 
coastal area and the northern half are flat; the S-central area is 
hilly and mountainous. Capital: Colombo. Cities (1983): Co- 
fombo 1,262,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Junius 
Richard Jayawardene; b. Sept. 17, 1906; in office: Feb. 4, 1978. 
Head of government: Prime Minister Ranasinghe Premadasa, 
6. June 23, 1924, in office: Feb. 6, 1978. Local divisions: 24 
districts. Defense: 0.5% of GNP (1982). «. 

Economy: Industries: Plywood, paper, milling, chemicals, 
textiles. Chief crops: Tea, coconuts, rice. Minerals: Graphite, 
limestone, gems, phosphate. Other resources: Forests, rubber. 
Arable land: 34%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 18,000 metric tons. 
Fish catch (1982): 207,000 metric tons. Ele prod. 


ctricity 
(1982): 2 bin. kwh. Labor force: 46% agric.; 29% ind. and 


comm.; 19% serv. 
Finance: Currency: Rupes (Mar. 1985: 26.95 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $4 bin. Per capita income 
_ (1981): $266. Imports (1983): $1.8 bin.; partners: Jap. 15%, 
Saudi Ar. 12%, UK 7%. Exports (1983): $1.06 bin.; partners: 
U.S. 14%; UK 7%. Tourists (1982): 407,230. National budget 
(1982): $873 min. revenues; $1.8 bin. expenditures. Interna- 
tional reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $544 min. Gold: 63,000 
oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 16,6% 
Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 3.1 bin. passenger-km; 
218 min, net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981); 126,000 


passenger cars, 67,200 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 
1.9 bin. passenger-km; 43 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Co- 
lombo, Trincomalee, Galle. 

Communications: Radios: 4.9 min. in use (1982). Tele- 
phones in use (1982): 109,900. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 68 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1981): 28.0. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1981): 6.0. 


-Natural increase (1981): 2.2%. Hospital beds (1962): 43,389. 


LA pepe (1981): 2,889. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 
1 7. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 84%. Years compulsory: To 
age 12; attendance 84%, 

Major International Orgentzations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 2148 Wyoming Ave. NW 20008; 483-4025. 


The island was known to the ancient world as Taprobane 
(Greek for copper-colored) and later as Serendip (from Arabic). 
Colonists from northern India subdued the indigenous Veddahs 
about 543 BC; their descendants, the Buddhist Sinhalese, stil! 
form most of the population. Hindu descendants of Tamil immi- 
grants from southern India account for one-fifth of the popula- 
tion; separatism has grown. Parts were occupied by the Portu- 
guese in 1505 and by the Dutch in 1658. The British seized the 
island in 1796. As Ceylon it became an independent member of 
the Commonwealth in 1948. On May 22, 1972, Ceyion became 
the Republic of Sri Lanka. © 

Prime Min. W. R. D. Bandaranaike was assassinated Sept. 25, 
1959. In new elections, the Freedom Party was victorious under 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, widow of the former prime minister. 
In Apr., 1962, the government expropriated British and U.S. oil 
companies. In Mar. 1965 elections, the conservative United Na- 
tional Party won; the new government agreed to pay compensa- 
tion for the seized oil companies. 

After May 1970 elections, Mrs. Bandaranaike became prime 
minister again. in 1971 the nation suffered economic problems 
and terrorist activities by ultra-leftists, thousands of whom were 
executed. Massive land reform and nationalization of foreign- 


owned plantations was undertaken in the mid-1970s. Mrs. Ban- ~ 
daranaike was ousted in 1977 elections by the United Nationals. . 


A presidential form of government was installed in 1978 to re- 
store stabllity. 


Tension between the Sinhalese and Tamil separatists erupted - 


into violence in 1985, 


Sudan 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan 


People: Population (1984 6st): 21,103,000, Pop. density: 
21.3 per sq. mi, Urban (1983): 35%. Ethnic groups: North: 
Arabs, Nubians; South; Nilotic; Sudanic, Negro tribes, Lan- 
guages: Arabic (official), various tribal languages. Religions: 
Muslims 73%, animist 18%, Christians 9%. 

Geogtaphy: Area: 968,757 8q. mi., the largest country in Af- 
rica, over one-fourth the size of the U.S, Location: At the E end 
of Sahara desert zone. Neighbors: Egypt on N, Libya, Chad, 
Central African Republic on W, Zaire, Uganda, Kenya on S, m9 
opia on E. Topography: The N consists of the Libyan Desert 
the W, and the mountainous Nubia desert in E, pr apap 
valley between. The center contains large, fertile, rainy areas 
with fields, pasture, and forest. The S has rich soil, heavy rain. 


Capital: Khartoum. Cities (1983 est.): Khartoum 476,000; Om- — 


durman 526,000; North Khartoum 341,000; Port Sudan 206,000, 

Government: Type: Republic, single party. Head of state 
and head of government: Pres., Prime Min. Abdel Rahman 
Siwar el-Dahab; b 1934; in office: Apr. 6, 1985. Local divisions: 
15 provinces; the southern 3 have a regional government. De- 
fense: 24% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, food processing 
crops: Gum arabic (principal world ay durra (sorghum), 
cotton (main export), sesame, peanuts, rice, coffee, sugar cane, 
tobacco, wheat, dates. Minerals: Chrome, gold, copper, white 
mica, vermiculite, asbestos. Other resources: Mahogany. Ara- 
bie land: 12%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 239,000 metric tons; 
lamb: 137,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 1 bin. kwh. 
Labor force: 78% agric.; 9% ind., commerce, serv. 

Finance: Currency: Pound (Mar. 1985; 2.30 = $i US), 
Gross domestic product (1981 est.): $8.8 bin. Per capita in- 


come (1982 est,): $370. Imports (1983): $1.3 bin.; partners; UK 


. Chief — 


—— 
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13%, W. Ger, 8%, Saudi Ar. 11%. Exports (1983): $624 min.; 
partners: China 6%, It. 9%, Saudi Ar, 21%. National Budget 
(1983); $1.5 bin. expenditures. International reserves less 
gold (Mar. 1985): $10.4 min. Consumer prices (change in 
4983): 30.6%, 

Transport: Rallway traffic (1982): 1.1 bin. net ton-krn. Motor 
vehicles: in use (1982): 150,000 passenger cars, 22,000 cornm. 
vehicles. Civil aviation: (1982): 657 min. passenger-km; 6,3 
min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Port Sudan. 

Communications: Television sets: 107,000 in use (1962), 
Radios: 1.4 min, licensed (1982). Telephones In use (1982): 
68,503. Dally newspaper circ. (1983): 6 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 43 male; 45 fernale. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 49. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 
18 Natural increase (1978): 3.1%. Hospital beds (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 100. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 50. Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1979): 141. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 20%. Years compulsory: 9; at- 
tendance 50%. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Arab League, OAU. 

Embassy: 2210 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 338-8565. 


Northern Sudan, ancient Nubia, was settled by Egyptians in 
antiquity, and was converted to Coptic Christianity in the 6th cen- 
tury. Arab conquests brought Islam in the 15th century. 

in the 1820s Egypt took over the Sudan, defeating the last of 
earlier empires, including the Fung. In the 1880s a revolution 
was led by Mohammed Ahmed who called himself the Mahdi 
(leader of the faithful) and his followers, the dervishes. 

In 1898 an Anglo-Egyptian force crushed the Mahdi’s succes- 
sors. In 1951 the Egyptian Parliament abrogated its 1899 and 
1936 treaties with Great Britain, and amended its constitution, to 
provide for a separate Sudanese constitution. 

Sudan voted for complete independence as a parliarnentary 
government effective Jan. 1, 1956. Gen. Ibrahim Abboud took 
power 1958, but resigned under pressure, 1964. 

In 1969, in a second military coup, a Revolutionary Council 
took power, but a civilian premier and cabinet were appointed; 
the’government announced it would create a socialist state. The 
northern 12 provinces are predominantly Arab-Mosiem and have 
been dominant in the central government. The 3 southern prov- 
inces are Negro and predominantly pagan. A 1972 peace agree- 
ment gave the South regional autonomy. 

The government nationalized a number of businesses in May 
1970. 

Sudan charged Libya with aiding an unsuccessful coup in Su- 
dan in 1976. Sudan claimed that Libyan planes bombed several 
border towns, Sept. 1981, and the city of Omdurman, 1984. 

Economic problems plagued the nation in the 1980s, aggra- 
vated by a hugh influx of refugees from neighboring countries. 
After 16 years in power, Pres, Nimeiry was overthrown in a 
bloodless military coup, Apr. 6, 1985. 


Suriname 


People: Population (1984 est): 370,000. Pop. density: 5.6 
per sq. mi. Ethnic groups Hindustanis 37%, Creole 31%, Java- 
nese 15%. Languages: Dutch (official), Sranan (Creole), Eng- 
lish, others. Religions: Muslim, Hindu, Christian. 

Geography: Area: 63,037 sq. mi., slightly larger than Geor- 
gia. Location: On N shore of S. America. Neighbors: Guyana 
on W, Brazil on S, French Guiana on E. Topography: A flat At- 
lantic’ coast, where dikes permit agriculture. Inland is a forest 
belt; to the S, largely unexplored hills cover 75% of the country. 
Capital: Paramaribo. Cities (1984): Paramaribo 180,000. 

Government: Type: Military-civilian executive. Head of Mili- 
tary Council Col. Desire Bouterse; in office: Feb. 5, 1982. Lo- 
cal divisions: 9 districts. 

Economy: Industries: Aluminum. Chief crops: Rice, sugar, 
fruits. Minerals: Bauxite. Other resources: Forests, shrimp. Ar- 
able land: 1%. Electricity prod. (1982): 1.7 bin. kwh. Labor 
force: 29% agric.; 15% ind. and commerce; 42% govt 

Finance: Currency: Guilder (Mar. 1985: 1.78 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $1.0 bin. Per capita income 
(1981): $2,600. Imports (1982): $449 min.; partners: U.S. 31%, 
Neth. 19%, Trin./Tob- 15%, Jap. 7%. Exports (1982): $366 
min., partners: U.S. 36%, Neth. 17%, Nor. 13%. Tourists 
(1981): receipts: $17 min. National budget (1983): $454. Inter- 
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national reserves jess gold (Mar, 1985): $25.2 min, Gold: 
54,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 4.4%, 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 31,000 passenger 
cars, 12,000 corm, vehicles. Chief ports: Paramaribo, Nieuw- 
Nickerie. 

Communications: Television sets: 42,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 185,000 in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 
27 495, Dally newspaper circ. (1983): 22 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Lite expectancy at birth (1960): 64.8 male; 69.8 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 29. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 7. Natural increase (1978): 2.1%. Infant mortality (per 
1,006 live births 1984): 23. 

Education (1984); Literacy: 65%; compulsory ages 6-12. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its affiliated 
agencies, OAS. 

Embassy: 2600 Virginia Ave. NW 20037; 338-6980, 


The Netherlands acquired Suriname in 1667 from Britain, in 
exchange for New Netherlands (New York). The 1954 Dutch 
constitution raised the colony to a level of equality with the Neth- 
erlands and the Netherlands Antilles. inthe 1970s the Dutch 
government pressured for Surinarne independence, which came 
Nov. 25, 1975, despite objections from East indians and some 
Bush Negroes. Some 40% of the population (mostly East 
Indians) emigrated to the Netherlands in the months before inde- 
pendence. The Netherlands promised $1.5 billion in aid for the 
first decade of independence. 

The National Miltary Council took over control of the govern- 
ment, Feb. 1982. The Netherlands has suspended aid. 


Swaziland 
Kingdom of Swaziland 


People: Population (1984 est): 651,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14; 47.7; 15-59: 46.8; 60+: 5.4. Pop. density: 92.9 per sq. 
mi, Urban (1980): 8.9%. Ethnic groups: Swazi 90%, Zulu 

2.3%, European 2.1%, other African, non-African groups. Lan- 
guages; siSwati, English, (both official). Religions: Christians 
77%, anisnist 23%. 

Geography: Area: 6,704 sq. mi., slightly smaller than New 
Jersey. Location: In southern Africa, near indian O. coast. 
Neighbors: South Africa on N, W, S, Mozambique on E. Topog- 
raphy: The country descends from W-E in broad belts, becom- 
ing more arid in the lowveld region, then rising to a plateau in the 
&. Capital: Mbabane. Cities (1983 est): Mbabane 39,000. 

Government Type: Monarchy. Head of state: Queen 
Ntombi; as of: Aug. 10, 1983. Head of government: Prime Min. 
Prince Bhekimpi Diamini; in office: Mar. 25, 1983. Local divi- 
sions: 4 districts, 2 rnunicipalities, 40 regions. 

Economy: Industries: Wood pulp. Chief crops: Sugar, corn, 
cotton, rice, pineapples, sugar, citrus fruits. Minerals: Asbestos, 
iron, coal. Other resources: Forests. Arable land: 19%. Meat 
prod. (1980): beef: 14,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1981): 
310 min. kwh. Labor force: 53% agric.; 9% ind. and commerce; 
9% serv. 

Finance: Currency: Lilangeni (Mar. 1985: 1.90 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $425 min. Per capita in- 
come (1981 est): $840. imports (1981): $635 min.; partners: 
So. Afr., 96%. Exports (1981): $353 min.; partners: UK 93%, 
So. Afr. 20%. National budget (1982): $122 min. International 
reserves less gold (Feb. 1985): $66.8 min. Consumer prices 
(change in 1983): 11.6%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1962): 21,000 passenger 
cars, 8,000 comm. vehicies. 

Communications: Radios: 70,000 in use (1982). Tele 
phones in use (1982): 15,257. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 
17 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1963): 46.6 male; 50.0 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 47. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 19. Natural increase (1978): 2.7%. Hospital beds 
(1980): 1,560. Physicians (1961): 80. mntaaR eur telty vale Ger 
1,000 live births 1982): 156. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 65%. Almost ali attend primary 


school. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 4301 Connecticut Ave. NW 20008; 362-6683. 
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The royal house of Swaziland traces back 400 years, and is 
one of Africa's last ruling dynasties. The Swazis, a Bantu people, 
were driven to Swaziland from lands to the N by the Zulus in 
1820. Their autonomy was later guaranteed by Britain and 


Transvaal, with Britain assuming control after 1903. Indepen-- 


dence came Sept. 6, 1968. In 1973 the king repealed the consti- 
tution and assumed full powers. 

A new Parliament was opened, 1979. Under the new constitu- 
4ion political parties were forbidden; Parliament's role in govern- 
ment was limited to debate and advice. 


Sweden 
Kingdom of Sweden 


People: Population (1984 est): 8,335,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 19.4; 15-59: 57.5; 60+: 22.1. Pop. density: 52.4 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1980): 87.2%. Ethnic groups: Swedish 93%, Finnish 
3%, Lapps, European immigrants. Languages: Swedish, Finn- 
ish. Religions: Lutherans (official) 95%, other Protestants 5%. 

Geography: Area: 179,896 sq. mi., larger than California. Lo- 
cation: On Scandinavian Peninsula in N. Europe. Neighbors: 
Norway on W, Denmark on S (across Kattegat), Finland on E. 
Topography: Mountains along NW border cover 25% of Swe- 
den, flat or rolling terrain covers the central and southern areas, 
which includes several large lakes. Capital: Stockholm. Cities 
(1983 est): Stockholm 649,686; Goteborg 425,875; Maimo 
230,381. 

Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 

King Carl XVI Gustaf; b. Apr. 30, 1946; in office: Sept. 19, 1973. 
Head of government: Prime Min. Olof Paime; b. Jan. 27, 1927; 
in office: Oct. 7, 1982. Local divisions: 24 lan (counties). De- 
fense: 3.3% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: industries: Steel, machinery, instruments, autos, 
shipbuilding, shipping, paper. Chief crops: Grains, potatoes, 
sugar-beets. Minerals: Zinc, iron, lead, copper, gold, silver. 
Other resources: Forests (half the country); yleld one fourth 
exports. Arable land: 7%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 155,000 
metric tons; pork: 322,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1983): 
180,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 105.8 bin. kwh. 
Crude steel prod. (1983): 8.2 min. metric tons. Labor force: 
“5% agric.; 39% ind. and commerce, 20% serv, 35% govt. 

Finance: Currency: Krona (June 1985: 8.79 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1983): $88 bin. Per capita income 
(1980): $14,821. Imports (1984): $26.3 bin.; : W. Ger. 
17%, UK 13%, U.S. 9%, Fin. 7%. Exports (1984): $29.3 bin.; 
partners: UK 10%, W. Ger. 10%, Nor. 11%, Den. 8%. National 
budget (1982): $28.9 bin. revenues; $42.9 bin. expenditures. 
international reserves Jess gold (Mar. 1985): $3.6 bin. Gold: 
6.06 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 8.0%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 6.4 bin. passenger-km; 
14.9 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 2.9 min. 
passenger cars, 206,738 comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 
269,000 passenger cars. Civil aviation (1982): 5.5 bin. passen- 
ger-km: 189 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Goteborg, Stock- 
holm, Malmo. 

~ Communications: Television sets: 3.2 min. licensed (1983). 
Radios; 8.3 min. (1977). Telephones in use (1982): 6.8 min. 
Dally ly Sagi circ. Sop 4 578 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1982): 73.4 male; 738.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 11.1. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 10.9. Natural increase (1982): 0.2%. Hospital 
beds (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 1,496. Physicians (per 100,000 
pop. 1977): 178. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births (1982): 

68. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 9; at- 
tendance 100%, 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, EFTA, OECD. 

. Embassy: 600 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20037; 298-3500. 


The Swedes have lived in present-day Sweden for at least 
6,000 years, longer than nearly any other European people. 
Gothic tribes from Sweden played a major roie in the disintegra- 
tion of the Roman Empire. Other Swedes helped create the first 
Russian state in the 9th century. 

The Swedes were Christianized from the 11th century, and a 
strong centralized monarchy developed. A parliament, the Riks- 
dag, was first called in 1435, the earliest parliament on the Euro- 
pean continent, with all classes of society represented. 


Swedish independence from rule by Danish kings {dating from 
1397) was secured by Gustavus | in a revolt, 1521-23; he built 
up the government and military and established the Lutheran 
Church. In the 17th century Sweden was a major European 
power, gaining most of the Baltic seacoast, but its international 
position subsequently declined. 

The Napoleonic wars, in which Sweden acquired Norway (it 
became independent 1905), were the last in which Sweden par- 
ticipated. Armed:-neutrality was maintained in both world wars. 

Over 4 decades of Social Democratic rule was ended in 1976 
parliamentary elections but the party was returned fo power in 
the 1982 elections. Although 90% of the economy is in private 
hands, the government holds a large interest in water power 
production and the railroads are operated by a public agency. 

Consumer cooperatives are in extensive operation and also 
are important in agriculture and housing. Per capita GNP is 
among the highest in the worid. 

A labor crisis of strikes locking out more than 800,000 work- 
ers, May 1980, brought the country to an industrial standstill. 

A Soviet submarine went aground inside Swedish territorial 
waters near the Karlskrona Naval Base, Oct. 27, 1981. Sweden 
claimed the submarine was armed with nuclear weapons and 
the incident a “flagrant violation” of Swedish neutrality. The sub- 
marine was towed back to international waters Nov. 6. Sweden 
charged that the USSR has eed violated Its territorial wa- 
ters and airspace. 


Switzerland 
Swiss Confederation 


People: Population (1984 est): 6,500,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 19.8; 15-59: 62.1; 60+: 17.2. Pop, density: 403 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1980): 50.9%. Ethnic groups: Mixed European 
stock, Languages: German 65%, French 18%, Italian 12%, Ro- 
mansh 1%. (all official). Religions: Roman Catholic 49%, Prot+ 
estant 48%. 

Geography: Area: 15,941 sq. mi,, as large as Mass., Conn., 
and B.1., combined. Location: In the Alps Mts. in Central Europe. 
Neighbors: France on W, Italy on S, Austria on E, W. Germany 
on N. Topography: The Alps cover 60% of the land area, the 
Jura, near France, 10%. Running between, from NE to SW, are 
midiands, 30%. Capital: Bern. Citles (1985. est): Zurich 
375,000; Basel 183,200; Geneva 157,000. 

Government: Type: Federal state. Head of government: 
Pres. Kurt Furgler; in office: Jan. 1, 1985. Local divisions: 20 
full cantons, 6 half cantons. Defense: 2.1% of GNP (1984). 

Economy: Industries: Machinery, machine tools, stee!, instru- 
ments, watches, textiles, foodstuffs (cheese, chocolate), chemi- 
cals, drugs, banking, tourism, Chief crops: Grains, potatoes, 
sugar beets, vegetables, tobacco. Minerals: Salt. Other re- 
sources: Hydro power potential. Arable land: 10%. Meat prod. 
(1984): beef: 172,000 metric tons; pork: 272,000 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (19682): 50.7 bin. kwh. Crude steel Prod. 
(1982): 950,000 metric tons. Labor force: 39% ind. and com- 
merce, 7% agric., 50% serv. 

Finance: Currency: Franc (June 1985: 256 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1984): $93.7 bin. Per capita in- 
come (1984): $14,408. Imports (1984): $29.6 bin.; partners: W. 
Ger. 30%, Fr. 11%, It. 10%, U.K. 5%. Exports (1984): $25.5 
bin.; partners: W. Ger. 18%, Fr. 9%, It. 8%, U:S. 8%. Tourists 
(1983); receipts: $3.0 bin. National budget (1984): $10.1 bin. 

international reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $13.1 bin. Gold: 
83.28 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1964): 3.0%. 

Transport: Railway traffic is 983): 9.0 bin. passenger-km; 6.4 
bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1983): 2.5 min. passen- 
ger cars, 201,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: (1983): 12.2 
bin. passenger-km; 539 min. freight ton-km. 

Communications: Television sets: 2 min. licensed (4983). 
Radios: 2,3 min. licansed (1983). Telephones In use (1982): 
4.7 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 605 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 70.3 male; 76.2 te- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 11.4. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop, 1983): 9.3. Natural increase (1963): .2%. Hospital beds 


(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 1,141. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 


1977): 201. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1985); 9. 
Education (1984): Literacy: 100%, Years compulgory: 9; 
attendance 100%. 
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Major International Organizations: Many UN specialized 
agencies (though not a member). 
Embassy: 2900 Cathedral Ave. NW 20008; 745-7900. 


Switzerland, the Roman province of Helvetia, is a federation of 
23 cantons (20 full cantons and 6 half cantons), 3 of which in 
1291 created a defensive league and later were joined by other 
districts. Voters in the French-speaking part of Canton Bem 
voted for self-government, 1978; Canton Jura was created Jan. 
1, 1979. 

In 1648 the Swiss Confederation obtained its independence 
from the Holy Roman Empire, The cantons were joined under a 
federal constitution in 1848, with large powers of local control 
tetained by each canton. 

Switzerland has maintained an armed neutrality since 1815, 
and has not been involved in a foreign war since 1515. It is not a 
member of NATO or the UN. However, the Cabinet took steps, 
Mar. 28, 1979, to recommend Swiss membership in the UN. 
Switzerland is a member of several UN agencies and of the Eu- 
ropean Free Trade Assoc. and has ties with the EC. It is also the 
seat of many UN and other international agencies. 

Switzerland is a leading world banking center; stability of the 
currency brings funds from many quarters. In 1984, voters re- 
jected a proposal that would have opened bank records to au- 
thorities investigating domestic and foreign tax evasion. Some 
20% of all workers are foreign residents. 


Syria 
Syrian Arab Republic 


People: Population (1984 est): 10,075,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 47.9; 15-59: 47.6; 60+: 4.5. Pop. density: 138 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1981): 47.9%. Ethnic groups: Arabs 90%, 
Kurds, Armenians, Turks, Circassians, Assyrians. Languages: 
Arabic (official), Kurdish, Armenian, French, English. Religions: 
Sunni Muslim 70%, Christian 13%. - 

Geography: Area: 71,498 sq. mi., the size of North Dakota. 
Location: At eastern end of Mediterranean Sea. Neighbors: 
Lebanon, Israel on W, Jordan on S, Iraq on E, Turkey on N. To- 
pography: Syria has a short Mediterranean coastline; then 
stretches E and S with fertile lowlands and plains, alternating 
with mountains and large desert areas. Capital: Damascus. Cit- 
les (1984 est.): Damascus 1,178,000; Aleppo 1,109,000; Homs 
406,000. 

Government: Type: Socialist. Head of state: Pres. Hafez 
al-Assad; b. Mar. 1930; in office: Feb. 22, 1971. Head of gov- 
ernment: Prime Min. Abdul Rauf al-Kassem; in office: Jan. 16, 
1980. Local divisions: Damascus and 13 provinces. Defense: 
14.4% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Oil products, textiles, cement, tobacco, 
——*. sugar, brassware, Chief crops: Cotton, grain, olives, 

Minerals: Oil, phosphate, gypsum. Crude oll 
scall (1980): 2.00 bin. bbis. Other resources: Wool. Ara- 
ble land: 31%. Meat prod. (1983): beef: 26,000 metric tons; 
lamb: 99,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 5.4 bin. kwh. 
Labor force: 32% agric.; 29% ind. & comm.; 39% services. 

Finance: Currency: Pound (Mar. 1985: 3.92 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $15.3: bin. Per capita in- 
come (1975): $702. Imports (1982): $4.0 bin.; partners: Iraq 
19%, It. 10%, W. Ger. 7%, Fr. 5%. Exports (1983): $2.0 bin.; 
partners: It. 42%, Rom. 10%. Tourists (1982): receipts: $150 
min. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 6.0%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 412 min. passenger-km; 

~ 708 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 79,000 pas- 
Senger cars, 113,000 comm. vehicies Civil aviation (1983): 1.1 
= passenger-km; 9.2 min. net. ton-km, Chief ports: Latakia, 

‘artus. 

Communications: Television sets: 387,000 in use (1982). 
Radios: 1.8 min. in use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
355,000. Dally newspaper circ. (1982): 7 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 64.9 male; 67.6 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 43.6. Deaths (per 1,000 
1983): 5.3, Natural increase (1983): 8%. Hospital beds 

_ (1977): 7,479. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1976): 15.3. 
Education (1981): Literacy: 65%. Years compulsory: 6; at- 
tendance: 90%. 
Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 


Embassy: 2215 Wyoming Ave. NW 20008; 232-6313. 
> * 





Syria contains some of the.most ancient remains of civiliza- 
tion. It was the center of the Seleucid empire, but later became 
absorbed in the Roman and Arab empires. Ottoman rule pre- 
vailed for 4 centuries, until the end of World War I. 

The state of Syria was formed from former Turkish districts, 
made a separate entity, by the Treaty of Sevres 1920 and di- 
vided into the states of Syria and Greater Lebanon. Both were 
administered under a French League of Nations mandate 
1920-1941. 

Syria was proclaimed a republic by the occupying French 
Sept. 16, 1941, and exercised full independence effective Jan, 1, 
1944. French troops left in 1946. Syria joined in the Arab inva- 
sion of Israel in 1948. 

Syria joined with Egypt in Feb. 1958 in the United Arab Re- 

lic but seceded Sept. 30, 1961. The Socialist Baath party 
and military leaders seized power in Mar. 1963. The Baath, a 
pan-Arab organization, became the only legal! party. The govern- 
ment has been dominated by members of the minority Alawite 
sect. 

In the Arab-Israeli war of June 1967, Israel seized and occu- 
pied the Golan Heights area inside Syria, from which Israeli set- 
tlements had for years been shelled by Syria. 

Syria aided Palestinian guerrillas fighting Jordanian forces in 
Sept. 1970 and, after a renewal of that fighting in July 1971, 
broke off relations with Jordan. But by 1975 the 2 countries had 
entered a military coordination pact. 

On Oct. 6, 1973, Syria joined Egypt in an attack on Israel. 
Arab oil states agreed in 1974 to give Syria $1 billion a year to 
aid anti-Israel moves. Military supplies used or lost in the 1973 
war were replaced by the USSR in 1974. Some 30,000 Syrian 
troops entered Lebanon in 1976 to mediate in a civil war, and 
fought Palestinian guerrillas and, later, fought Christian militia- 
men. Syrian troops again battled Christian forces in Lebanon, 
Apr. 1981, ending a ceasefire that had been in place. 

Following the June 6, 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon, Israeli 
planes destroyed 17 Syrian antiaircraft missile batteries in the 
Bekka Valley, June 9. Some 25 Syrian planes were downed dur- 
ing the engagement. Syrian and Israeli troops exchanged fire in 
central Lebanon. Israel and Syria agreed to a cease fire June 
11. Syria has rejected a peace settiement in Lebanon until Israel 
withdraws its forces from Lebanon and the Golan Heights. In 
1983, Syria backed the PLO rebels who ousted Yasir Arafat's 
forces from Tripoli. 

In Feb. 1982, an uprising by antigovernment Muslim brother- 
hood militants brought heavy fighting and caused some 5,000 
deaths. 


Taiwan 
Republic of China 
People: Population (1984 est.): 19,117,000. Pop. density: 


1,347 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Han Chinese 98% (18% from 
mainiand), aborigines (of Indonesian origin) 2%. Languages: 


; Mandarin Chinese (official), Taiwan, Hakka dialects. Religions: 


Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism prevail. 

Geography: Area: 13,814 sq. mi., the size of Maryland and 
Delaware combined. Location: Off SE coast of China, between 
—. and S. China Seas. Neighbors: Nearest is China. Topogra- 
phy: A mountain range forms the backbone of the island; the 
eastem half is very steep and craggy, the western slope is flat, 
fertile, and well-cultivated. Capital: Taipei. Cities (1 2 est): 
Taipei. (met.) 2,388,000; Kaohsiung 1,262,000; Taichung _ 
636,734; Tainan 622,000. 

Government: Type: One-party system. Head of state: 
Chiang Ching-kuo; b. Mar. 18, 1910; in office: May 20, 1978. 
Head of government: Prime Min, Yu Kuo-hwa; in office: May 
20, 1984. Local divisions: Taiwan province, Taipel and Kaoh- 
siung municipalities. Defense: 7.2% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Textiles, clothing, electronics, pro- 
cessed foods, chemicals, plastics. Chief crops: Rice, bananas, 
pineapples, sugarcane, sweet potatoes, peanuts. Minerals: 
Coal, limestone, marble. Crude oil reserves (1980): 10.2 min. 
bbls. Cultivated land: 25%. Meat prod, (1977): beef: 15,798 
metric tons; pork: 574,656 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 
922,520 metric tons. Electricity prod, (1982): 40.8 bin, kwh. 
Crude steel prod. (1982): 4.1 min. metric tons. Labor force: 
20% agric.; 41% ind. & comm.; 32% services. 

Finance: Currency: New Taiwan dollar (Nov. 1984: 39.13 = 
$1 US). Gross national product (1983): $49.7 bin. Per capita 
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income (1984): $3,000. Imports (1981): $21.1 bin; partners: 
U.S. 21%, Jap. 27%, Kuw. 6%, Saudi Ar. 10%. Exports (1981): 
$22.6 bin.; partners: U.S. 45%, Jap. 10%, Hong Kong 6%. Tour- 
‘Ysts (1982): 1.1 bin; receipts: $952 min. National budget 
(1981): $23.2 bin. International reserves less goid (Mar. 
1980): $1.51 bin. Gold: 2.49 min. oz t Consumer prices 
(change in 1979): 9.7%. 

Transport Motor vehicles: in use (1984): 712,000 passen- 
ger cars, 95,000 comm. vehicles. Civil Aviation (1963): 9.1 bin. 
Passenger-km, 1.5 min. net ton-km. Chief ports: Kaohsiung, 
Keelung, Hualien, Taichung. 

Communications: Television sets: 5 min. in use (1983). Ra- 
dios: 5 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 4.3 min. 
Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 215 per 1,000 pop. 

Heaith: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 69.6 male; 74.5 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 20.6. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1983): 4.9. Natural Increase (1983): 15%. Physicians 
(1982): 21,526 serve some 11,000 medical care facilities. Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 11.1. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 89%. Years cornpulsory 9; atten- 
dance 99%. 


Large-scale Chinese immigration began in the 17th century. 


The island came under mainiand contro! after an interval of 
Dutch rule, 1620-62. Taiwan (also calied Formosa) was ruled by 
Japan 1895-1945. Two million Kuomintang supporters fled to 
Taiwan in 1949, Both the Taipei and Peking governments con- 
sider Taiwan an integral part of China. Taiwan has rejected Pe- 


- kings efforts at reunification. 


The U.S. upon its recognition of the People’s Republic of 
China, Dec. 15, 1978, severed diplomatic ties with Taiwan. It 
maintains the unofficial American Institute in Taiwan, while Tai- 
wan has established the Coordination Council for.North Ameri- 
can Affairs in Washington, D.C. 

Land reform, government planning, U.S. aid and investment, 
and free universal education have brought huge advances in in- 
dustry, agriculture, and mass living standards. 


The Penghu (Pescadores), 50 sq. mi., pop. 120,000, lie be- 
mainiand. 


tween Taiwan and the . Quemoy and Matsu, pop. 
(1980) 61,000 fie just off the mainland. 
Tanzania 
United Republic of Tanzania 
People: Population (1984 est) 21,202,000. Pop. density: 


55.9 per sq. mi. Urban (1984): 20%. Ethnic groups: African. 
: Swahili, English are official. Religions: Moslems 


_ Languages: 
35%, Christians 35%, traditional beliefs 30%. 


; Area: 364,886 sq. mi., more than twice the size 
of California. Location: On coast of E. Africa. Neighbors: Ke- 
nya, Uganda on N, Rwanda, Burundi, Zaire on W, Zambia, Ma- 
lawi, Mozambique on S. Topography: Hot, arid central plateau, 
surrounded by the lake region in the W, temperate highlands in 
N and &, the coastal plains. Mt. Kilimanjaro, 19,340 ft, is highest 
in Africa. Capital: Dar-es-Salaam. Cities (1984): Dar-es-Salaam 
14 min. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Julius 
Kambarage Nyerere; b. Mar. 1922; in office: Apr. 26, 1964. 
Head of government: Salim Ahrned Salim; b. 1942; in office: 
Apr. 24, 1984, Local divisions: 25 regions (20 on mainland). 
Defense: 5.5% of GDP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Food processing, clothing. Chief 
crops: Sisal, cotton, coffee, tea, tobacco. Minerals: Diamonds, 
gold, nickel. Other resources: Hides. Arable land: 15%. Meat 
prod. (1980): beef: 139,000 metric tons; lamb: 34,000 metric 
tons. Fish catch (1982): 226,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 720 min. kwh. Labor force: 83% agric., 17%' ind. & 


comm. 
Finance: Currency: Shilling (Mar. 1985: 17.89 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $4.56 bin. Per capita In- 
come (1982): $240. imports (1983): $773 min.; partners: UK 
14%, Jap. 12%, W. Ger. 10%. Exports (1983): $364 min.; part- 
ners: W. Ger. 15%, UK 13%. Tourists (1981): 91,600; receipts: 
$15 min. National budget (1980): $973 min. revenues; $933 
min, expenditures, international reserves less gold (Jan. 
1984): $20.7 min. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 35.8%. 


agp poetapeecheen vase ytd Yas « S62}, 4000 passenger 
cars, 31,000 comm. vehicles. Dar-es-Salaam, 
Mtwara, Tanga. 
Communications: Radios: 2 min. in use (1983). Telephones 
in use (1982): 99,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 7 per 
1,000 pop. 
Health: Life at birth (1984): 52 yrs. Births (per 
4,000 pop. 1978): 47. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 17. Natural 
Increase (1978): 3.0%. Hospital beds (1981): 21,352. Physi- 
Came LOPE ORS. Jatent mmcnteiy Grr 3.000 GEESE 


 eochiases SE Literacy: 66%. Attendance: 87%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 2139 R. St. NW 20008; 939-6125. 


The Republic of Tanganyika in E. Africa and the island Repub- 
lic of Zanzibar, off the coast of Tanganyika, joined into a single 
nation, the United Republic of Tanzania, Apr. 26, 1964. Zanzibar 
retains internal self-government. 

Tanganyika. Arab colonization and slaving began in the 8th 


In 1885 Germany established German East Africa of which 
Tanganyika formed the bulk. It became a League of Nations 
mandate and, after 1946, a UN trust territory, both under Gritain. 
It became independent Dec. 9, 1961, and a republic within the 
Commonwealth a year later. 

in 1967 the government set on a socialist course; it national- 
ized ail banks and many industries. The government also or- 
dered that Swahili, not English, be used in all official business. 
Nine million people have been moved into cooperative villages. 

Tanzania exchanged invasion attacks with Uganda, 1978-79. 
Tanzanian forces drove Idi Amin from Uganda, Mar., 1979. 

Zanzibar, the Isle of Cloves, lies 23 mi. off the coast of Tan- 
ganyika; its area is 640 sq. mi. The island of Pemba, 25 mi. to 
the NE, area 380 sq. mi, is included in the administration. The 
total population (1978 cen.) is 475,655. 


Chief industry is the production of cloves and clove oll of 


which Zanzibar and Pemba produce the bulk of the worid’s sup- 
ply. 


Zanzibar was for centuries the center for Arab slave-traders. 
Portugal ruled for 2 centuries until ousted by Arabs around 1700. 
Zanzibar became a British Protectorate in 1890; independence 
came Dec. 10, 1963. Revolutionary forces overthrew the Sultan 
Jan. 12, 1964. The new government ousted Wester diplomats 
and newsmen, slaughtered thousands of Arabs, and nationalized 
farms. Union with Tanganyika followed, 1964. The ruling parties 
of Tanganyika and Zanzibar were united in 1977, as political ten- 
sion eased. 


Thailand 
‘Kingdom of Thailand 


People: Population (1984 est): 51,725,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 38.5; 15-59: 54.9; 60+: 6.6. Pop. density: 254 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1984): 17%. Ethnic groups: Thais 75%, Chinese 
14%, others 11%. a ame pepebone pesastesse 5 a" 
Ghists 95%, Moslems 4%. 

eee about the size of Taxus. 
Location: On indochinese and Peninsulas in S.E. Asia. 
Neighbors: Burma on W. Laos on N, Cambodia on E, Malaysia 
on S. Topography: A plateau dominates the NE third of Thai- 
land, dropping to the fertile alluvial valley of the Chao Phraya R. 
in the center. Forested mountains are in N, with narrow fertile 
valleys. The southern is covered by rain for- 


peninsula region R 
ests. Capital: Bangkok. Cities (1980 est): Bangkok (met): 4.7 


Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
King Bhumibol Adulyadej; b. Dec. 5, 1927; in office: June 9, 
1946. Head of government: Prime Min. Prem Tinsulanond; b, 
1920; in office: Mar. 3, 1980. Local divisions: 73 provinces. De- 
fense: 4.2% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Auto assembly, drugs, textiles, electri- 
cal goods. Chief crops: Rice (a major export), corm tapioca, 
gts coconuts, tobacco, pepper, peanuts, + Renee ae 


Sie ch A eee a >= 





Minerals: Antimony, tin (6th largest producer), tungsten, iron, 
| Manganese, gas. Crude oil reserves (1979): 200 bbis. Other 
resources; Forests (teak is exported), rubber. Arable land: 
| 36%. Meat prod. (1984); beef: 220,000 metric tons; pork: 
| 255,000 metric tons, Fish catch (1982): 1.9 min, metric tons. 
| Electricity prod. (1982); 17.2 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 
| (1981): 450,000 metric tons. Labor force: 76% agric.; 9% ind. & 
| comm.; 9% serv.; 6% govt. 


| domestic (1983): $39.2 bin. Per capita income 
(1981): $758. Imports (1984): $10.4 bin,; partners: Jap. 24%, 
U.S. 13%, Saudi Ar. 13%. Exports (1984); $7.4 bin.; partners: 
Jap. 14%, U.S. 13%, Sing. 14%. Tourists (1981): 2 min. re- 
| ceipts: $983 min, National budget (1982): $7 bin. International 
| reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $1.7 bin. Gold: 2.48 min. oz t. 
| Consumer prices (change in 1984): 0.9%. 

| Transport: Rallway traffic (1982): 9.4 bin. passenger-km; 2.3 
| bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles; in use (1982): 451,000 passen- 
| ger cars, 64,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 8.6 bin. 
| passenger-km; 320 min. freight ton-km, Chief ports: Bangkok, 


| Sattahip. 
Television sets: 3 min, in use (1983). Ra- 


Communication: 
dios: 7 min, in use (1983). Telephones in use (1982): 529,106. 
| Dally newspaper circ. (1983): 48 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 59.5 male; 65.1 fe- 
| male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 22.5. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 5.1. Natural increase (1982): 1.7%. Health (1982): 
| 434 hospitals, 6,496 health centers, Physicians (1982): 6,550. 
Infant (per 1,000 live births 1982); 68. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 84%. Years compulsory: 7; at- 
tendance 83%. 


Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies, 
Embassy: 2300 Kalorama Rd. NW 20008; 667-1446, 


Thais began migrating from southern China in the 11th cen- 
tury. Thailand is the only country in SE Asia never taken over by 
| @ European power, thanks to King Mongkut and his son King 
Chulalongkorn who ruled from 1851 to 1910, modernized the 
| country, and signed 
| A bloodless revolution in 1932 limited the monarchy. 

Japan occupied the country in 1941. After the war, Thailand 
followed a pro-West foreign policy. Some 11,000 Thai troops 
fought in S. Vietnam, but were withdrawn by 1972. 

The military took over the government in a bloody 1976 coup. 
Kriangsak Chomanan, prime minister since a 1977 military coup, 
resigned, Feb. 1980, under opposition over soaring inflation, oil 


pulsed by Thai forces in the 1980s, 


‘Togo 
Republic of Togo 


ion (1984 est.): 2,926,000. Age distrib. (%): 


Kabye 22%. Languages: French (official), others. Religions: 
Traditional 60%, Christian 20%, Moslem 20% 

| Geography: Area: 21,853 sq. mi, slightly smaller than West 
Virginia. Location: On S coast of W. Africa, Neighbors: Ghana 
on W, Upper Volta on N, Benin on E. Topography: A range of 

















_ 67% agrio; 15% industry. 
Finance: 
Gross domestic product (1982): $8125 min 


raberves lens (gold (Jan. 1988); Nath 


- 


"Ger. International 
Gold: catch la aa 1984): —3.8%, 


aS 


be va Nations — Thailand; Togo; Tonga; Trinidad and Tobago 


| Finance: Currency: Baht (Mar. 1985; 27.55 = $1 US). Gross - 


trade treaties with both Britain and France. - 
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Transport: Railway traffic (1981); 84.5 min. passenger-km; 
37.7 min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981); 26,000 
passenger cars, 13,000 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Lome. 

Communications: Radios: 190,000 in use (1983). Tele- 
phones in use (1981): 7,870. Daily newspaper circ. (1982); 5 
per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984); 47 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1980): 47.8. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 17. Natu- 
ral increase (1980): 3.0%, Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 143. Physicians (per 100,000 pop, 1977): 6. Infant mor- 
tality (per 1,000 live births 1980): 114. 

Education (1984); Literacy: 18%. 

Major International Organizations: UN, OAU. 

Embassy: 2208 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 234-4212. 


The Ewe arrived in southern Togo several centuries ago. The 
country later becarne a major source of slaves. Germany took 
control from 1884 on. France and Britain administered Togoland 
as UN trusteeships. The French sector became the republic of 
Togo Apr. 27, 1960. 

The population is divided between Bantus in the S and Hamitic 
tribes in the N. Togo has actively promoted regional integration, 
as a means of stimulating the economy. 


Tonga 
Kingdom of Tonga 
People; Population (1984 est.): 106,000. Age distrib. (%): 


0-14: 44.4; 15-59; 50.5; 60+:5.1. Pop. density: 245 per sq. mi. 
Ethnic groups: Tongans 98%, other Polynesian, European. 


. Languages: Tongan, English. Religions: Free Wesleyan 47%, 


Roman Catholics 14%, Free Church of Tonga 14%, Mormons 
9%, Church of Tonga 9%. 

: Area: 270 sq. mi., smaller than New York City, 
Location: In western S. Pacific O. Neighbors: Nearest Is Fiji, on 
W, New Zealand, on S. Topography: Tonga cornprises 169 vol- 
canic and coral islands, 45 inhabited. Capital: Nuku'alofa. Cities 
(1983 est.); Nuku’alofa (met.) 20,000. 

Government: Type: Monarchy. Head of state: King Taufa’a- 
hau Tupou IV; b. July 4, 1918; in office: Dec, 16, 1965. Head of 

Prime Min. Fatafehi Tu’ipelehake; b. Jan. 7, 1922; 
in office: Dec. 16, 1965. Local divisions: 3 island districts, 

Economy: Industries: Tourism. Chief crops: Coconut prod- 
ucts, bananas are exported. Other resources: Fish. Per capita 
arable land: 0.4 acres. Electricity prod. (1982): 12 min. kwh. 
Labor force: 75% agric. 

Finance: Currency: Pa’anga (Nov. 1984; 1.19 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981); $50 min. Per capita income 
(1976): $430, Imports (1982); $39 min.; partners: N Z 37%, 
Austral. 23%, Jap. 6%, Fiji 7%. Exports (1982): $4 min.; part- 
ners: Aust, 45%,NZ38%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 622 passenger 
cars, 1,000 comm. vehicles, Chief ports; Nuku'alofa. 

Communications: Radios: 65,000 in use (1983). Tele- 


_ phones in use (1982): 2,608. 


Health: Births (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 27.1, Deaths (per 1,000 
pop, 1983); 3.3. Natural Increase (1983): 2.3%. Pop. per hos- 
pital bed (1976): 300, Pop. per physician (1976): 3,000. Infant 
mortality (per 1,000 live births 1983): 6.4, 


The islands were first visited by the Dutch in the early 17th 
century. A series of civil wars ended in 1845 with establishment 
of the Tupou dynasty. In 1900 Tonga became a British protector- 
ate. On June 4, 1970, Tonga became completely independent 
and @ member of the Commonwealth. 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Republic of Trinidad and Tobago 


(1984 est): 1,168,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 38.0; 15-59: 55.4; 60+-: 6.6, Pop. density: 632 per sq. mi. 
Urban (1970): 49.4%. Ethnic groups: Africans 40%, East 
Indians 49%, mixed 14%. Languages: English (official), Hindi, 
French, Spanish. Religions: Roman Catholics 33%, Protestants 
14%, Hindus 24%, Muslims 6%. 
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Nations — Trinidad; Tunisia; Turkey ete 





> Area: 1,970 sq. mi, the size of Delaware. Loca- 
tion: Off eastem coast of Venezuela. Neighbors: Nearest is 
Venezuela on SW. Topography: Three low mountain ranges 
cross Trinidad E-W, with a well-watered plain between N and 
Central Ranges. Parts of E and W coasts are swamps. Tobago, 
116 sq. mi, lies 20 mi NE. Capital: Port-of-Spain. Cities (1954 
@st): Port-ot-Spain (met.) $00,000; San Fernando 50,000. 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
state: Pres. Ellis E. |. Clarke; b. Dec. 28, 1917; in office: July $1, 
1976. Head of government: Prime Min. George Chambers; b. 
Oct. 4, 1828; in office: Mar. 30, 1981. Local divisions: 7 
counties, Tobago, 4 cities. 

Economy: Industries: Oi products, rum, cament, tourism. 
Chief crops: Sugar, cocoa, coffee, citrus fruits, bananas, Miner- 
ats: Asphalt, oll, Crude olf reserves (1983): 750 min. bbis. Ara- 
ble land: $0%. Electricity prod. (1962): 2 bin. kwh. Labor 
force: 7% agric., 60%. construction, mining, commerce, 22% 
Services. 

Finance: Currency: Dollar (Mar. 1985: 2.40 = $1 US). 

Gross domestic product (1983): $8.4 bin. Per capita income 
{1982): $6,800, Imports (1983): $2.5 bin; pariners: Saudi Ar. 
26%, U.S. 26%, UK 9%. Exports (1983): $2.3 bin; 
U.S, 5996, Neth. 5%. National budget (1980): $2.5 bin. reve- 
ques; $2.6 bin. expenditures. International reserves less gold 
(Mar. 1985): $1.0 bin. Gold: 54,000 oz t. Consumer prices 
(change in 1984): 18.3%. 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1953): 180,000 passen- 
ger cars, $5,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation: (1982): 1.5 bin. 
orate 5.5 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Port-of- 


Communications: Television sets: 300,000 in use (1983). 


Radios: 355,000 licensed (1983). Telephones in use (1980): 


77,800. Daily newspaper circ. (7982): 143 per 1,000 pop. 
Health: Life expectancy at birth (1960): 65 male; 72 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1979): 23.6. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1979): 6.6, Natural increase (1975): 1.9%. Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977): 445, Physicians (per 100,000 pop 1977): 
54. infant mortality (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 197. 
Education (1984): Literacy: 96%. Years compulsory: 8. 
Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, dogertenacn! of Nations, OAS. 
708 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20038; 467-6490. 


sschatahams ichhech-binGlnc Acai hina acmaneet aoe 
1802, Trinidad and Tobago won independence Aug. 31, 1962. it 
became @ republic in 1976. The People’s National Movement 
party has held control of the government since 1956, 

The nation is one of the most prosperous in the Caribbean. Oil 
Production has increased with offshore finds. Middie Eastem oil 
'S refined and exported, mostly to the U.S. 


Republic of Tunisia 


People: tien (1984 est): 7,202,000. Age distrib. (%) 
0-14: 43.3 15-52: 50.9; 60+: 5.8. Pop. density: 117 per sq. mi. 
Ethnic groups: Arab 98%. Languages: Arabic {official), French. 
Religions: Mainly Mosiem, Christian and Jewish minorities. —- 

Geography: Ares: 63,378 sq. mi, about the size of Missouri. 
Location: On N cosst of Africa. Neighbors: Algeria on W, Libya 
on E. Topography: The N is wooded and fertile. The central 
coastal plains are given to grazing and orchards. The S is arid, 

Sahara Desert. Capital Tunis. Cities (1984 est) 
Tunis 1,000,000, Sfax 475,000. 

Government: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Habib 

Bourguiba; b. Aug. 3, 1903; in office: July 25, 1957. Head of 

Prime Min. Mohammed Mzaii; b. Dec. 23, 1925; in 

Office: Apr. 23, 1980, Local divisions: 21 govemorates. De- 
fense: less than $% of GDP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Food processing, textes, 


phates, iron, oll, lead, zinc. Crude oll reserves (1980): 2.25 bin. 
dbis. Arable land: 30%. Meat prod. (1980}: beef: 26,000 metric 
Re nae sti at Poaceae 

tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 3.0 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 
{1982): 106,000 metric tons. Labor force: 35% agric.; 22% in- 
Gustry; 11% serv. 


Finance: Currency: Dinar (Mar. 1985: .65 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $5.8 bin. Per capita income (1983) _ 
$844, Imports (1984): $3.1 bin; partners: Fr. 26%, W. Ger, 
11%, It, 15%. Exports (1984): $1.7 bin; partners: It. 17%, Fr 
19%, W. Ger. 10%, U.S. 23%. Tourists (1982): 2.2 min; re- 
ceipts: $581 min. National budget (1982): $2.6 bin. expendi- 
tures. International reserves fess gold (Mar. 1985): $225.6 
min. Gold: 187,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 


8.4%, 

Transport: Railway traffic (1982): 930 min. passenger-km; 
1.5 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 141,000 pas- 
senger cars, 141,000 comm. vehicies; Civil aviation: (1982): 1.5 
bin. passenger-km; 17.3 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Tunis, 
Stax, Sizerte. 

Communications: Television sets: 300,000 in use (1953). 
Radios: 1.1 min. in use (1983). Telephones in use (198%): — 
188,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1962): 49 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1960): 56.3 maie; 58.4 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): $2.9. Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1982): 7.3. Natural increase (1982): 2.5%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 229. Physicians (per 100.000 pop. — 
1977): 4, Infant mortality (per 1,000 pop. under 1 yr. 1984): 90. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 62%. Years compuisory: 8; at- 
tendance 85%. 

Major International Organizations: UN, Arab Leaque. 

Embassy: 2408 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 234-6644. 


Site of ancient Carthage, and a former Barbary state under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, Tunisia became a protectorate of — 
France under a treaty signed May 12, 1881. The nation became — 
independent Mar. 20, 1956, and ended the monarchy the follow- 
ing year. Habib Bourguiba has headed the country since inde- 


Although Tunisia is a member of the Arab League, Bourguiba 
in the 1960s urged negotiations to end.Arab-israeii disputes and 
was denounced by other members. In 1966 he broke relations 
with Egypt but resumed them after the 1967 Arab-israeli war. 

Tunisia survived a Libyan-enginesred raid against the southem — 
mining center of Gafsa, Jan. 1980. A liberal-minded goverment 
undertook steps to ease the blocked political situation. Some — 
1,000 rioters were arrested in 1964 following an announced — 
125% increase in the price of bread. 


Turkey 
Republic of Turkey 


i di 


People: Population (1984 est): 50,207,000. Age distrib, 
(9%): 0-14: 98.5; 15-59: 54.9; 60+: 6.6. Pop. density: 161 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1977): 44.6%. Ethnic groups: Turks 85%, urds 

Turkish ee Kurdish, Arabic. Re’ a 










mild, fertile coastal plains are in S, W. Capital: Ankara. Cities: 
(i980 cen): istanbul 2,772,708; Ankara 1,877,755; temic 
757,854; Adana 574,515. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of siste: Pres. Renan: 
Evren; b. 1918; in office: Oct. 27, 1980. Head of government 
Prime Min. Turgut Ozal; b. 1927; in office: Dec. 13, 1983. Local 
divisions: 67 provinces, with ‘ 
3.7% of GNP (1982). 
Econom 


Fish catch (1982): 466,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. 
(1982): 26.4 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1962): 2.1 min. met 
tons. Labor force: 61% agric.; 12% ind. and comm.; 27% serv. 
Finance: Currency: Lira (Mar. 1985: 491 = $1 US). Gross — 
domestic product (1983): $51 bin. Per capita income (1984): 








$1,000 imports (1983): $9.2 bin.; partners: Iraq 16%, W. Ger. 
| 11%, Libya 10%, U.S. 9%, Exports (1983): $5.7 bin.; partners: 
| W, Ger. 12%, Iraq 10%, iran 14%. Tourists (1982): 1.4 min,; 
| receipts; $370 min, National budget (1984): $8.7 bin. expendi- 
| tures. international reserves less gold (Feb. 1985): $1.04 bin. 
| Gold; 3.8 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1983): 28,9%. 
| Transport: Railway traffic (1982); 5.6 bin. passenger-km; 6.3 
| Gin. net ton-km, Motor vehicies: in use (1982): 746,000 passen- 
ger cars, 341,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 1.1 bin. 
|| passenger-kmm; 20 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Istanbul, 
|) lzmir, Mersin, Samsun. 

| Communications: Television sets: 4.5 min. in use (1982). 
| Radios: 4.2 min. licensed (1982), Telephones in use (1982): 
| 12min. 

























































|| (per 1,000 pop. 1978): $5. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 12. 

Natural increase (1978): 2.3%. Hospital beds (1982): 96,138. 

| Physicians (1982); 30,956. Infant mortality (per 1,000 five 

| births 1985): 15.3, 

_ Education (1985): Literacy: 70%. Years compulsory: 6; at- 
tendance 95%. 

Major international Organizations: UN, NATO, OECD. 

Embassy: 1606 23d St. NW 20008; 667-6400. 


Ancient inhabitants of Turkey were among the worlds first ag- 
ticulturalists. Such civilizations as the Hittite, Phrygian, and Lyd- 
fan flourished in Asiatic Turkey (Asia Minor), as did much of 
| Greek civilization. After the fall of Rome in the 5th century, Con- 

$tantinople was the capital of the Byzantine Empire for 1,000 
ars. It fell in 1453 to Ottoman Turks, who ruled a vast empire 

over 400 years, 
| Just before World War |, Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, 
|| ruled what is now Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, Israel, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, and islands in the Aegean Sea. 

Turkey joined Germany and Austria in World War | and its de- 
| feat resulted in loss of much territory and fall of the sultanate, A 
| fepublic was declared Oct, 29, 1923. The Caliphate (spiritual 
|| leadership of Islam) was renounced 1924. 

» ong embroiled with Greece over Cyprus, off Turkey's south 
}| Coast, Turkey invaded the island July 20, 1974, after Greek offi- 
| cers seized the Cypriot government as a step toward unification 
| with Greece. Turkey sought a new goverment for Cyprus, with 
Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot zones. in reaction to Turkey's 
| moves, the U.S. cut off military aid in 1975. Turkey, in tum, sus- 
}, pended the use of most U.S, bases. Aid was restored in 1978. 
| There was a military takeover, Sept. 12, 1980, 
|| Religious and ethnic tensions and active left and right extrem 
, Sts have caused enderfic violence. Martial law, imposed since 
: ' 4978, was lifted in 1984. The military formally transferred power 
{ ‘to an elected parliament in 1983. 


Tuvalu 





People: ccacdsn (1984 est.): 8,000, Pop. density: 937 
i eer $q, mi. Ethnic group: Polynesian. Languages: Tuvaluan, 
| English. Religions: mainly Protestant. 
Geography: Area: 10 sq. mi., less than one-half the size of 
| Manhattan. Location: 9 islands forming @ NW-SE chain 360 mi. 
) long in the SW Pacific O. Neighbors: Nearest are Samoa on 
) SE, Fiji on S. Topography: The islands are all low-lying atolls, 
» nowhere rising more than 15 ft. above sea level, composed of 
| oral reefs. Capital: Funafuti (pop. 1983): 2,620. 

_ Government: Head of state: Queen Elizabeth Il, represented 
| by Gov.-Gen. Penitala Fiatau Teo, b. July 23, 1911; In office: 

t. 1, 1978. Head of government: Prime Min. Tomasi Puapua; 

in office: Sept. 8, 1981. Local divisions: 8 island councils on the 
Permanently inhabited islands. 

_ Economy; industries: Copra. Chief crops: Coconuts. Labor 


__ phosphate industry, or as overseas seamen, 
_ Finance: el Australian dollar. 
Sea Transport: Chief port: Funafuti. 


Siete tnotsding toner Gilbert Is.) Life expectancy at birth 
“(1979): 57 male; 60 female, Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 34.8. 
_ Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 7.6. Natural increase (1982): 
2.7%. infant mortality (per 1,000 pop. under 1 yr. 1070): 42. 
catio a agai 96%, 
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Health: Life expectancy at birth (1985): 57 years. Births 


- force: Approx. 1,500 Tuvaluans work overseas in the Gilberts’ 
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The Ellice Islands separated from the British Gilbert and Ellice 
(slands colony, 1975, and became Independent Tuvalu Oct, 1, 
1978. 

Britain is committed to providing extensive economic aid. Aus~ 
tralian funding has provided for a marine training school and a 
deep-sea wharf. 


Uganda 
Republic of Uganda 


* People: Population (1984 est.); 14,268,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 46.1; 15-59; 47.9; 60-+-; 5.8, Pop. density: 175 per 
sq. mi, Urban (1980): 8.1%, Ethnic groups: Bantu, Nilotic, Nilo- 
Hamitic, Sudanic tribes. Languages: English (official), Luganda, 
Swahili, Religions: Christians 63%, Moslems 6%, traditional 
beliefs. 

Geography: Aree: 92,104 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Ore- 
gon. Location: in E, Central Africa, Neighbors: Sudan on N, 
Zaire on W, Rwanda, Tanzania on S, Kenya on E. Topography: 
Most of Uganda ts a high plateau 3,000-6)000 ft. high, with high 
Ruwenzori range in W (Mt, Margherita 16,750 ft.), volcanoes in 
SW, NE is arid, W and SW rainy. Lakes Victoria, Edward, Albert 
form much of borders, Capital: Kampala. Cities (1980): Kamp- 
ala 458,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Milton 
Obote; b. 1925; assumed full control Sept. 17, 1980; elections 
held Dec, 1980, Head of government: Prime Min. Erifasi 
Otema Allimadi; in office: Dec, 1980. Local divisions: 10 prov- 
inces, 34 districts. Defense: 0.9% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Chief Crops: Coffee, cotton, tea, com, peanuts, 
bananas, sugar. Minerals: Copper, cobalt. Arable land: 20%. 
Meat prod. (1980): beef: 92,000 metric tons; lamb: 13,000 met- 
ric tons. Fish catch (1981): 167,000 metric tons. Electricity 
prod, (1982); 668 min. kwh. Labor force: 90% agric, 

Finance: Currency: Shilling (Mar. 1985; 575 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $2.8 bin. Per capita income 
(1976): $240. tmports (1981): $400 min.; partners: (1979); Ke- 
nya 28%, UK 17%, W. Ger. 13%, Jap, 8%, It. 7%. Exports 
(1981): $220 min.; partners (1978): U.S. 21%, UK 16%, Fr, 

10%, Jap, 9%. National budget (1981): $641 min. revenues; 
$871 min. expenditures. International reserves less mn (Apr. 
1981): $45.3 min, 

Transport: Motor vehicies: in use (1982): 10,000 passenger 
cars, 11,000 comm. vehicles. 

Communications: Television sets: 75,000 in use (1983). 
Radios; 275,000 in use (1982), Telephones in use (1961): 
47,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 2 per 1,000 pop. 

_ Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 48.3 male; 51,7 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 48. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 17. Natural increase (1978); 3.2%, Hospital beds (per 
100,000 pop. 1977): 157. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 
20. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births (1981); 120, 

Education (1978): Literacy: 25%. Pop. 5-19: in school: 27%, 
teachers per 1,000; 8. 

Major International Organizations: UN, OAU, Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 5909 16th St. NW 20011; 726-7100, 


Britain obtained a protectorate over Uganda in 1894. The 
country became Independent Oct. 9, 1962, and a republic within 
the Commonwealth a year later. In 1967, the traditional king- 
doms, including the powerful Buganda state, were abolished and 
the centra! government strengthened. z 

Gen. Idi Amin seized power from Prime Min. Milton Obote in 
1971. As many as 300,000 of his opponents were reported killed 
in subsequent years. Amin was named president for life in 1976. 

In 1972 Amin expelied nearly all of Uganda’s 45,000 Asians. 
In 1973 the U.S., Canada, and Norway ended economic aid pro- 
grams; the U.S. withdrew all diplomatic personnel. 

' A June 1977 Commonwealth conference condemned the 
‘Amin government for its “disregard for the sanctity of human 
life.” 

‘Amid worsening economic and domestic crises, Uganda's 
troops exchanged invasion attacks with long-standing foe Tanza- 
nia, 1978 to 1979. Tanzanian forces, coupled with Ugandan ex- 
ites and rebels, ended the dictatorial rule of Amin, Apr. 11, 1979. 
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The U.S. reopened its embassy, robehabadiaconanionid and 
‘ended its trade embargo in 1979. 

Four governments have been in power since Amin fled. The 
country remainsin economic and social chaos.(See Chronology) 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


People: Population (1983 est.): 272,500,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-19; 36.7; 20-59: 50.5; 60+: 12.7. Pop. density: 31 per 
sq. mi. Urban (1984): 64%. Ethnic groups: Russians 52% 
Ukrainians 16%, Uzbeks 5%, Byelorussians 4%, many others. 
Languages: Slavic (Russian, Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Polish), 
Altaic (Turkish, etc.), other Indo-European, Uralian, Caucasian. 
Religions: Russian Orthodox 18%, Moslems 9%, other Ortho- 
dox, Protestants, Jews, Buddhists. 

Geography: Area: 8,649,490 sq. mi., the largest country in 
the world, nearly 21% times the size of the U.S. Location: 
Stretches from E. Europe across N Asia to the Pacific O. Neigh- 
bors: Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Norway, Ro- 
mania on W, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolia, N. Ko- 
tea on S. Topography: Covering one-sixth of the earth's fand 
area, the USSR contains every type of climate except the dis- 

_tinctly tropical, and has a varied topography. 

The European portion is a low plain, grassy in S, wooded in N 
with Ural Mtns. on the E. Caucasus Mts. on the S. Urals stretch 
N-S for 2,500 mi. The Asiatic portion is also a vast plain, with 
mountains on the S and in the E; tundra covers extreme N, with 
forest belt below; piains, marshes are in W, desert in SW. Capit- 
al: Moscow. Cities (1983 est.): Moscow 8.3 min.; Leningrad 4.7 
min.; Kiev 2.3 min.; Tashkent 1.9 min; Kharkov 1.5 min.; Gorky 
1.3 min.; Novosibirsk 1.4 min; Minsk 1.4 min; Kulbyshev 1.2 
min.; Sverdlovsk 1.2 min. 

Government: Type: Federal Union. Head of state: Pres. An- 
drei Gromyko; b. July 18, 1909; in office: July 2, 1985. Head of 
government: Premier Nikolai A. Tikhonov; b. May 1, 1905; in 
office: Oct. 23, 1980, Head of Communist Party: Mikhail Ser- 
geyvich Gorbachev; b. Mar. 2, 1931; in office: Mar. 11, 1985. Lo- 
cal divisions: 15 union republics, within which are 20 autono- 
mous republics, 6 krays (territories), 120 oblasts (regions), 8 
autonomous oblasts, 10 national areas. Defense: 15% of GNP 
(1982). 

Economy: industries: Steel, machinery, machine tools, vehi- 
cles, chemicals, cement, textiles, appliances, paper. Chief 
crops: Grain, cotton, sugar beets, potatoes, vegetables, sun- 
flowers. Minerals: Iron, manganese, mercury, potash, antimony, 
bauxite, cobalt, chromium, copper, coal, gold, lead, molybde- 
num, nickel, phosphates, silver, tin, tungsten, zinc, oil (69%), po- 
tassium salts. Crude oll reserves (1980): 67.00 bin, bbis. Other 
resources: Forests (25% of world reserves). Arable fand: 
11%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 6.7 min. metric tons; pork; 5.0 
min. metric tons; famb: 853,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 
9.5 min. metric tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 1.4 bin. kwh. 
Crude steel prod. (1982): 147 min. metric tons. Labor force: 
20% agric.; 29% industry, 21% services. 

Finance: Currency: Ruble (Nov. 1984; 1.15 = $1 US). Gross 
national product (1983): $706 bin. Per capita income (1976): 
$2,600. imports (1982): $55 bin.; partners: E. Ger. 10%, Pol. 
7%, Czech. 8%, Bulg, 8%. Exports (1982): $62 bin.; partners: 
E. Ger. 10%, Pol. 8%, Bulg. 8%, Czech. 8%. National budget 
(1982): $350 bin. Tourists (1981): 23.9 min. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1983): 348 bin. passenger-km; 
3.4 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: if use (1980): 9.2 min. pas- 
senger cars, 7.9 min. comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 1.3 min. 
passenger cars; 874,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 
172 bin. passenger-km; 3 bin. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Len- 
ingrad, Odessa, Murmansk, Kaliningrad, Archangelsk, Riga, 
Viadivostok. 

Communications: Television sets: 75 min. in use (1983). 
Radios: 164 min. in use (1983). Telephones In use (1983): 
26.4 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 314 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1972): 64 male; 74 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 18.9. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
4982): 10.1. Natural increase (1982): .8%. Hospital beds 

_ (1982): 3.4 min. Physicians (1 S82 )31- min. infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1982): 27.9. 

Education (1981): Literacy: 99%. Most receive 10 years of 

schooling. 


Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Warsaw Pact. 


Embassy: 1125 16th St. NW 20036; 628-7551. 


The USSR is nominally a federation consisting of 15 union re- 
publics, the largest being the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic. Important positions in the republics are filled by cen- 
trally chosen appointees, often ethnic Russians. 

Beginning in 1939 the USSR by means of military action and 
negotiation overran contiguous territory and independent repub- 
lics, including all or part of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Germany, Finland, Tannu Tuva, and 


Japan. The union republics are: _ Area Pop. (cen. 
Republic sq. mi. 1978) 
Russlen SFSR tc. s rk 6,593,391 137,552,000 
UkrainianSSR 2... ee, 232,046 . 49,757,000 
a 5 rene renee 158,069 15,391,000 
Kazakh SSAb oss ces 1,064,092 14,685,000 
Area Pop. (cen. 
Republic $q. mi. 1979) 
Byelorussian SSR ......... 80,154 9,559,000 
AzerbaijanSSR........... . $3,496 6,028,000 
GeorgianSSR ........... 26,911 5,016,000 
MoldavianSSR........... 13,012 3,948,000 
Tadznk SSR io Sa es as 54,019 3,801,000 
Kirghiz SSA. Sia ce 76,642 3,529,000 
UthuanianSSR.......... 26,173 3,399,000 
ArmenianSSR ........... 11,306 3,031,000 
TOTRINGN Seti sy 5 ee ioe ern 188,417 2,759,000 
Batvian SSHc AR oe ote eae 24,695 pers 800 
EstonianSSR.........08- 17,413 1,466,000 


The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic contains 
over 50% of the population of the USSR and includes 76% of its 
territory. It extends from the old Estonian, Latvian, and Finnish 
borders and the Byelorussian and Ukrainian lines on the W, to 
the shores of the Pacific, and from the Arctic on the N to the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh SSR, Mon- 
golia, and Manchuria on the S. Siberia encompasses a large 
part of the RSFSR area. Capital: Moscow. 

Parts of eastern and western Siberia have been transformed 
by steel mills, huge dams, oil and gas industries, electric rail- 
roads, and highways. 

The Ukraine, the most densely populated of the republics, 
borders on the Black Sea, with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Romania on the W and SW. Capital: Kiev. 

The Ukraine contains the arable black soil belt, the chief 
wheat-producing section of the Soviet Union. Sugar beets, pota- 
toes, and livestock are important. 

The Donets Basin has farge deposits of coal, iron and other 
metals. There are chemical and machine industries and salt 
mines. 

Byelorussia (White Russia). Capital: Minsk. Chief industries 
include machinery, tools, appliances, tractors, clocks, cameras, 
steel, cement, textiles, paper, leather, glass. Main crops are 
grain, flax, potatoes, sugar beets. 

Azerbaijan boasts near Baku, the capital, important oll fields, 
Its natural wealth includes deposits of irom ore, cobalt, etc. A 
high-yield winter wheat is grown, as are fruits, It produces iron, 
steel, cement, fertilizers, synthetic rubber, electrical and chemi- 
cal equipment. It borders on Iran and Turkey. 

Georgia, in the western part of Transcaucasia, contains the 
largest manganese mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources and coal mines. Basic industries are food, textiles, iron, 
stee]. Grain, tea, tobacco, fruits, grapés are grown. — 

Tbilisi (Tiflis). Despite massive party and govemment purges 
since 1972, illegal private enterprise and Georgian nationalist 
feelings persist; attempts to repress them have led to violence. 

Armenia is mountainous, sub-tropical, extensively irrigated. 
Copper, zinc, aluminum, molybdenum, and marble are ner 
Instrument making is important. Capital: Erevan. 

Uzbekistan, most important 6conomically of the Central Asia : 
republics, produces 67% of USSR cotton, 50% of rice, 33% of 
silk, 34% of astrakhan, 85% of hemp. Industries include iron, 
steel, cars, tractors, TV and radio sets, textiles, food. Mineral 
wealth includes coal, sulphur, copper, and oil. Capital: Tashkent. 

Turkmenistan in Central Asia, produces cotton, maize, car- 
pets, chemicals. Minerals: oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime, salt, 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies 80% of the area. Capt 
tal: Ashkhabad. 

Tadzhikistan borders on China and Afghanistan. Over half 
the population are Tadzhiks, mostly Moslems, yar an tra- 
nian dialect. Chief occupations are bali and cattle breeding. 
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Cotton, grain, rice, and a variety of fruits are grown. Heavy in- 
dustry, based on rich mineral deposits, coa! and hydroelectric 
power, has replaced handicrafts. Capital: Dushanbe: 

Kazakhstan extends from the lower reaches of the Volga in 
Europe to the Altai Mtns. on the Chinese border. {t has vast de- 
posits of coal, oil, iron, tin, copper, lead, zine, etc. Fish for its 
canning industry are caught in Lake Balkhash and the Caspian 
and Aral seas. The capital is Aima-Ata. About 50% of the popu- 
lation is Russian or Ukrainian, working in the virgin-grain lands 
opened up after 1954, and in the growing industries. Capital: Al- 
ma-Ata. 

Kirghizia is the eastern part of Soviet Centrat Asia, on the 
frontier of Xinjiang, China. The people breed cattle and horses 
and grow tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar beets. Industries include 
‘machine and instrument making, chemicals. Capital: Frunze. 

Moldavia, in the SW part of the USSR, is a fertile black earth 
plain bordering Romania and includes Bessarabia. It is an agri- 
Cultural region that grows grains, fruits, vegetables, and tobacco. 
Textiles, wine, food and electrical equipment industries have 
been developed. Capital: Kishinev. The region was taken from 
Romania in 1940; the people speak Romanian. 

_ Lithuania, on the Baltic, produces cattle, hogs, electric mo- 
tors, and appliances. The capital is Vilnius (Vilna). Latvia on the 

‘Baltic and the Gulf of Riga, has timber and peat resources est. 

at 3 bin. tons. In addition to agricultural products it produces rub- 

ber goods, dyes, fertilizers, glassware, telephone apparatus, TV 
and radio sets, railroad cars. Capital: Riga. 

\ Estonia, also on the Baltic, has textles, shipbuilding, timber, 
roadmaking and mining equipment industries and a shale oil re- 

‘fining industry. Capital: Tallinn. The 3 Baltic states were prov- 
inces of imperial Russia before World War |, were independent 
nations between World Wars | and II, but were conquered by 
‘Russia in 1940. The U.S. has never formally recognized the 
takeover. 

Economy. Almost all legal economic enterprises are state- 
“Owned. There were 29,600 collective farms in 1976, along with 
18,064 larger state farms. A huge illegal black market plays an 
‘important role in distribution; illegal private production and ser- 
Vics firms are periodically exposed. 

__ The USSR is incalculably rich in natural resources; distant Si- 
berian reserves are being exploited with Japanese assistance. 
its heavy industry is 2d only to the U.S. It leads the world in oil 
_and steel production. Consumer industries have lagged compar- 
atively. Agricultural output has expanded, but in poor crop years 
‘the USSR has been forced to make huge grain purchases from 
the West. Shortages and rationing of basic food products period- 
ically occur. 

_ Exports include petroleum and its products, iron and steel, 

‘folied non-ferrous metals, industrial plant equipment, arms, lum- 

; ber, cotton, asbestos, gold, manganese, and others. 

__ Industrial growth has dropped, due to short falls in oil, coal, 
and steel industries, as well as poor grain harvests since 1979. 

History. Slavic tribes began migrating into Russia from the W 
_in the Sth century AD. The first Russian state, founded by Scan- 
-dinavian chieftains, was established in the 9th century, centering 

in Novgorod and Kiev. 

In the 13th century the Mongols overran the country, It recov- 
ered under the grand dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Mos- 

. ‘cow, and by 1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan the Terrible 

_was the first to be formally proclaimed Tsar (1547). Peter the 

Great (1682-1725), extended the domain and in 1721, founded 

the Russian Empire. 

Western ideas and the beginnings of modemization spread 

rough the huge Russian empire in the 19th and early 20th cen- 

turies. But political evolution failed to keep pace. 

_ Military reverses in the 1905 war with Japan and in World War 
Tiled to the breakdown of the Tsarist regime. The 1917 Revolu- 
tion began in March with a series of sporadic strikes for higher 
wages by factory workers. A provisional democratic government 
‘under Prince Georgi Lvov was established but was quickly fol- 
lowed in May by the second provisional government, led by Al- 

_@xander Kerensky. The Kerensky government and the freely- 

elected Constituent Assembly were overthrown in a Communist 

"coup led by Viadimir llyich Lenin Nov. 7. 

__Lenin’s death Jan. 21, 1924, resulted in an internal power 

gle from which Joseph Stalin eventually emerged the abso- 

fuler of Russia. Stalin secured his position at first by exiling 
ts, Dut from the 1930s to 1953, he resorted to a series 

“purge” trials, mass executions, and mass exiles to work 

These measures resulted in ve of deaths, according 

most © estimates. ‘ 

























Germany and the USSR signed a non-aggression pact Aug. 
1939; Nazi forces launched a massive invasion of the Soviet Un- 
ion, June 1941. Notable heroic episode was the “900 days” 
siege of Leningrad, lasting to Jan. 1944, and causing 1,000,000 
deaths; the city was never taken. Russian winter counterthrusts, 
1941 to "42 and 1942 to ‘43, stopped the German advance. 
Turning point was the failure of German troops to take and hold . 
Stalingrad, Sept. 1942 to Feb. 1943. With British and U.S. Lend- 
Lease aid and sustaining great casualties, the Russians drove 
the Axis from eastern Europe and the Balkans in the next 2 
years. 

After Stalin died, Mar. 5, 1953, Nikita Khrushchev was elected 
first secretary of the Central Committee. In 1956 he condemned 
Stalin. “De-Stalinization” of the country on all levels was ef- 
fected after Stalin’s body was removed from the Lenin-Stalin 
tomb in Moscow. 

Under Khrushchev the open antagonism of Poles and Hungar- 
ians toward domination by Moscow was brutally suppressed in 
1956. He advocated peaceful co-existence with the capitalist 
countries, but continued arming the USSR with nuclear weap- 
ons. He aided the Cuban revolution under Fidel Castro but with- 
drew Soviet missiles from Cuba during confrontation by U.S. 
Pres. Kennedy, Sept.-Oct. 1962. 

The USSR, the U.S., and Great Britain initialed a joint treaty 
July 25, 1963, banning above-ground nuclear tests. 

Khrushchev was suddenly deposed, Oct. 1964, and replaced 
as party first secretary by Leonid |. Brezhnev, and as premier by 
Aleksei N. Kosygin. 

In Aug. 1968 Russian, Polish, East German, Hungarian, and 
Bulgarian military forces invaded Czechoslovakia to put a curb 
on liberalization policies of the Czech government. 

The USSR in 1971 continued heavy arms shipments to Egypt. 
In July 1972 Egypt ordered most of the 20,000 Soviet military 
personnel in that country to leave. When Egypt and Syria at- 
tacked Israel in Oct. 1973, the USSR launched huge arms airlifts 
to the 2 Arab nations. In 1974, the Soviet replenished the arms 
used or lost by the Syrians in the 1973 war, and continued some 
shipments to Egypt. 

Massive Soviet military aid to North Vietnam in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s helped assure Communist victories throughout 
Indo-China. Soviet arms aid and advisers were sent to several 
African countries in the 1970s, including Algeria, Angola, Soma- 
lia, and Ethiopia. 

In 1972, the U.S. and USSR reached temporary agreements 
to freeze intercontinental missiles at their current levels, to limit 
defensive missiles to 200 each and to cooperate on health, envi- 
ronment, space, trade, and science. 

More than 130,000 Jews and over 40,000 ethnic Germans 


“were allowed to emigrate from the USSR in the 1970s, following 


pressure from the West. Many leading figures in the arts also left 
the country. 

A limitation on grain sales, imposed by Pres. Carter, Jan. 4, 
1980, in response to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, was 
lifted, Apr. 24, 1981, by the Reagan administration. Neverthe- 


_less, there were serious food shortages reported, and a new 


agricultural program, covering 1982-90, was announced in May 
amid Soviet fears of becoming dependent on foreign, especially 
U.S., grain imports. The Afghan invasion continued to go badiy in 
1965 with no end in sight. 

The USSR drew international condemnation on Sept. 1, 1983 
when it shot down a Korean 747 commercial airliner, killing 269. 
The airliner had strayed off course. The Soviets have been un- 
able to prevent U.S. Pershing II and cruise missiles from being 
deployed in Western Europe. The Soviets led the Eastern bloc 
boycott of the 1984 Los Angeles Olympics. 

Government. The Communist Party leadership dominates all 
areas of national life. A Politouro of 14 full members and 8 can- 
didate members makes ali major political, economic, and foreign 
policy decisions. Party membership in 1978 was reported to be 
over 16,000,000. 


United Arab Emirates 


People: Population (1984 est.): 1,523,000. Pop. density: 
41.8 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Arab, Iranian, Pakistani and 
Indian. Languages: Arabic (official), Farsi, English, Hindi, Urdu. 
Religions: Mosiems 90%, Christian, Hindu. 

Geography: Area: 32,000 sq. mi., the size of Maine. Loca- 
tion: On the S shore of the Persian Gulf. Neighbors: Qatar on 
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N, Saudi Ar. on W, S, Oman on E. Topography: A barren, flat 
coastal plain gives way to uninhabited sand dunes on the S. Ha- 
jar Mtns. are on E. Capital: Abu Dhabi. Cities (1982 est): Abu 
Dhabi 516,000; Dubai 296,000. 

Government: Type: Federation of emirates. Head of state: 
Pres. Zaid ibn Sultan an-Nahayan b. 1923; in office: Dec. 2, 
1971. Head of government: Pnme Min. Rashid ibn Said al- 
Maktum; in office: June 25, 1979. Local divisions: 7 autono- 
mous emirates: Abu Dhabi, Ajman, Dubai, Fujaira, Ras al- 
Khaimah, Sharjah, Umm al-Qaiwain. Defense: 8% of GNP 
(1982). 

Economy: Chief crops: Vegetables, dates, limes. Minerals: 
Oil. Crude oil reserves (1981): 26.9 bin, bbis. Arable land: 1%. 
Electricity prod. (1982): 6 bin. kwh. Labor force: 5% agric. 
85% ind. and commerce; 5% serv.; 5% gvt. 

Finance: Currency: Dirham (Apr. 1985: 3.67 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1981): $27 bin. Per capita income 
(1981 est.) $24,000. Imports (1981): $9.6 bin.; partners: Jap. 
18%, UK 11%, W. Ger. 6%. Exports (1982): $16.9 bin.; part- 
ners; Jap. 36%, U.S. 7%, Fr. 10%. International reserves less 
gold (Nov. 1984): $2.1 bin. Gold: 817,000 ozt. 

Transport: Chief ports: Dubai, Abu Dhabi. 

Communications: Radios: 260,000 in use (1981). Tele- 
phones in use (1982): 240,167. 

Health: Lite Expectancy at Birth (1982):62.4 years. Hospi- 
tal beds (1980): 2,972. Physicians (1980): 1,202. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 53%. Years Compulsory: ages 
6-12. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, Arab League, OPEC. 

Embassy: 600 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20037; 998-6500. 


The 7 “Trucial Sheikdoms” gave Britain contro! of defense 
and foreign relations in the 19th century. They merged to be- 
come an independent state Dec. 2, 1971. 

The Abu Dhabi Petroleum Co. was fully nationalized in 1975. 
Oil revenues have given the UAE one of the highest per capita 
GNPs in the world. International banking has grown in recent 
years. 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


People: Population (1984 est.): 56,023,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-4: 21.1; 15-59: 59.0; 60+: 19.9. Pop. density: 596 per 
Sq. mi. Urban (1981): Eng. & Wales: 76.9%, N. Ire: 54.7%, 
Scot. (1974): 70.0%. Ethnic groups: English 81.5%, Scottish 
9.6%, irish 2.4, Welsh 1.9%, Ulster 1.8%; West Indian, Indian, 
Pakistani over 2%; others. Languages: English, Welsh spoken 
in western Wales; Gaelic. Religions: Church of England 19%, 
Roman Catholic, 8%. 

Geography: Area: 94,222 sq. mi., slightly smaller than Ore- 
gon. Location: Off the NW coast of Europe, across English 
Channel, Strait of Dover, and North Sea. Neighbors: Ireland to 
W, France to SE. Topography: England is mostly rolling land, 
rising to Uplands of southern Scotland; Lowlands are in center of 
Scotland, granite Highlands are in N. Coast is heavily indented, 
especially on W. British Isles have milder climate than N Europe, 
due to the Gulf Stream, and ample rainfall. Severn, 220 mi., and 
Thames, 215 mi., are longest’ rivers. Capital London. Cities 
(1981 cen.): London 6,696,008; Birmingham 1,058,800; Glasgow 
832,097; Leeds 744,500; Sheffield 588,000; Liverpool 539,700; 
Manchester 490,000; Edinburgh 463,923; Bradford 458,900; 
Bristol 416,300; Belfast 357,600. 

Government: Type: Constitutional monarchy. Head of state: 
Queen Elizabeth Il; b, Apr. 21, 1926; in office: Feb. 6, 1952. 
Head of government: Prime Min. Margaret Thatcher; b. Oct. 
18, 1925; in office: May 4, 1979. Local divisions: England and 
Wales: 47 non-metro counties, 6 métro counties, Greater Lon- 
don; Scotland: 9 regions, 3 island areas; N. Ireland: 26 districts. 
Defense: 6.2% of GDP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Steej, metals, vehicles, shipbuilding, 
shipping, banking, insurance, textiles, chemicals, electronics, air- 
craft, machinery, distilling. Chief crops: Grains, sugar beets, 
fruits, vegetables. Minerals: Coal, tin, oil, gas, limestone, iron, 
salt, clay, chalk, gypsum, lead, silica. Crude oil reserves 


(1980): 15.4 bin. bbls. Arable iand: 30%. Meat prod, (1984): - 


beef: 1.1 min. metric tons; pork: 940,000 metric tons; lamb: 
284,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 911,000 metric tons. 
Electricity prod. (1983): 276 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. 


(1982): 13.6 min. metric tons. Labor force: 1.5% agric.; 30% 
manuf. & eng., 59% services. 

Finance: Currency: Pound (June 1985: .77 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1983): $458 bin. Per capita income 
(1979): $7,216. Imports (1984): $104.8 bin.; partners: W. Ger. 
13%, U.S. 12%, Fr. 7%, Neth: 8%, Exports (1984): $93.7 bin.; 
partners: U.S. 13%, W. Ger. 10%, Fr. 8%, Neth. 8%. Tourists 
(1982): receipts: $5.1 bin.; National budget (1982): $182 bin, 
International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $9.8 bin. Gold: 
19.03 min. oz t. Consumer prices (change in 1984): 5.0%, 

Transport: Raliway traffic (1983): 30.1 bin. passenger-km; 
17.1 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 16 min. 
passenger cars, 1.8 min. comm. vehicies; manuf. (1982): 
888,000 passenger cars; 269,000 comm. vehicles. Civil avia- 
tion (1982): 43.9 bin. passenger-km: 1.2 bin. freight ton-km. 
Chief ports: London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, Cardiff, 
Belfast. 

Communications: Television sets: 18.7 min. licensed 
(1984). Radios: 18 min. licensed (1983). Telephones in use 
(1983); 28 min. Daily newspaper circ. (1983): 407 per 1,000 


pop. 
Health: Life expectancy at birth: (1983): 70.2 male; 76.2 
female. Births: (per 1,000 pop. 1984): 12.6. Deaths: (per 1,000 


- pop. 1984); 12. Natural Increase: (1984): .02%. Hospital beds 


(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 894. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 153. Infant mortality: (per 1,000 five births 1984); 13.3. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 99%. Years compulsory: 12; 
attendance 99%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, NATO, EC, OECD. 

Embassy: 3100 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 462-1340. 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northem Ireland 
comprises England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. 

Queen and Royal Family. The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth it 
of the House of Windsor, born Apr. 21, 1926, elder daughter of 
King George Vi. She succeeded to the throne Feb. 6, 1952, and 
was crowned June 2, 1953. She was married Nov. 20, 1947, to 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born June 10, 1921, former Prince of 
Greece. He was created Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of Merioneth, 
and Baron Greenwich, and given the style H.R.H., Nov. 19, 
1947; he was given the title Prince of the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland Feb. 22, 1957. Prince Charles Philip Arthur 
George, born Nov. 14, 1948, is the Prince of Wales and heir ap- 
parent. His son, William Philip Arthur Louis, born June 21, 1982, 
is second in line to the throne. 

Parliament is the legislative goveming body -for the United | 
Kingdom, with certain powers over dependent units. It consists of 
2 houses: The House of Lords includes 763 hereditary and 314 
life peers and peeresses, certain judges, 2 archbishops and 24 
bishops of the Church of England. Total membership is over 
1,000. The House of Commons has 635 members, who are 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: England 516; 
Wales 36; Scotland 71; Norther Ireland 12. 

Resources and Industries. Great Britain's major occupations 
are manufacturing and trade. Metals and metal-using industries 
contribute more than 50% of the exports. Of about 60 million 
acres of land in England, Wales and Scotland, 46 million are 
farmed, of which 17 million are arable, the rest pastures. — - 

Large oil and gas fields have been found in the North Sea. 
Commercial oil production began in 1975. There are large de- - 
posits of coal. 5 

The railroads, nationalized since 1948, have been reduced in 
total length, with a basic network, Dec. 1978, of 11,123 mi. The 
merchant marine totaled 126,000 gross registered tons in 1982. 

A year-long coal strike costing some $3 bin. ended March 
1985. The issue of the closing of uneconomic mines was unre- 
solved, 

Britain imports all of its cotton, rubber, sulphur, 80% of its 
wool, half of its food and iron ore, also certain amounts of paper, * 
tobacco, chemicals. Manufactured goods made from these basic 
materials have been exported since the industrial age began. — 
Main exports are machinery, chemicals, woolen and synthetic — 
textiles, clothing, autos and trucks, iron and steel, locomotives, 
ships, jet aircraft, farm machinery, drugs, radio, TV, radar and 
navigation equipment, scientific instruments, arms, whisky. . 

Religion and Education. The Church of England is Protestant 
Episcopal. The queen is its temporal head, with rights of appoint- 
ments to archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other offices. There are 
2 provinces, Canterbury and York, each headed by an arch- 
bishop. About 48% of the population is baptized into the Church, 
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less than 10% is confirmed. Most famous church is Westminster 
Abbey (1050-1760), site of coronations, tombs of Elizabeth |, 
Mary of Scots, kings, poets, and of the Unknown Warrior. 

The most. celebrated British universities are Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, each dating to the 13th century. There are about 40 
other universities. 

History. Britain was part of the continent of Europe until about 
6,000 BC, but migration of peoples across the English Channel 
continued long afterward. Celts arrived 2,500 to 3,000 years 
-. Their language survives in Welsh, Cormish, and Gaelic en- 

ves. 


England was added to the Roman Empire in 43 AD. After the 
withdrawal of Roman legions in 410, waves of Jutes, Angles, 
and Saxons arrived from German lands. They contended with 
sional Mesigahd for control from the 8th through 11th centuries. 

last successful invasion was by French speaking Nor- 
Sew ices, who united the country with their dominions in 
France. 

Opposition by nobles to royal authority forced King John to 
Sign the Magna Carta in 1215, a guarantee of rights and the rule 
of law. In the ensuing decades, the foundations of the parliamen- 
tary system were laid. 

English dynastic claims to large parts of France led to the 
Hundred Years War, 1338-1453, and the defeat of England. A 
long civil war, the War of the Roses, lasted 1455-85, and ended 
with the establishment of the powerful Tudor monarchy. A dis- 
tinct English civilization flourished. The economy prospered over 
long periods of domestic peace unmatched in continental Eu- 
Tope. Religious independence was secured when the Church of 
England was separated from the authority of the Pope in 1534. 

Under Queen Elizabeth |, England became a major naval 
power, leading to the founding of colonies in the new world and 
the expansion of trade with Europe and the Orient. Scotland was 
united with England when James VI of Scotiand was crowned 
James | of England in 1603, 

A struggle between Parliament and the Stuart kings led to a 
bloody civil war, 1642-49, and the establishment of a republic 
under the Puritan Oliver Cromwell. The monarchy was restored 


In 1660, but the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688 confirmed the: 


“eth aed of Parliament: a Bill of Rights was granted 1689. 

the 18th century, parliamentary rule was strengthened. 
ecerociee and entrepreneurial innovations fed to the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The 13 North American colonies were lost, but 
replaced by growing empires in Canada and India. Britain's role 
in the defeat of Napoleon, 1815, strengthened its position as the 
Jaading world power. 

The extension of the franchise in 1832 and 1867, the forma- 
tion of trade unions, and the development of universal public ed- 
ucation were among the drastic social changes which accompa- 
fied the spread of industrialization and urbanization in the 19th 
Century. Large parts of Africa and Asia were added to the em- 
pire during the relgn of Queen Victoria, 1837-1901. 

Though victorious in World War |, Britain suffered huge casual- 
ties and economic dislocation. {reland became independent In 
Ahh , and independence movements became active in india and 


colonies. 

The country suffered major bombing damage in World War Il, 
but held out against Germany singlehandedly for a year after the 
tall of France in 1940. 

industrial growth. continued in the postwar period, but Britain 


lost its leadership position to other powers. Labor governments - 


‘Passed socialist “at nationalizing some basic industries 
‘and expanding social security. The 1983 re-election of Thatch- 
e@r’s Conservative Party, however, indicated an increased role 
for private enterprise. 

” Britain broke diplomatic relations with Libya, Apr. 22, 1984, 5 
days after a policewoman was killed and 10 Libyan exile demon- 
Strators wounded by machine-gun fire from within the Libyan 


joined ‘te NATO alliance and, in 1973, the European 
‘Communities (Common Market). 
Wales 


The Principality of Wales in western Britain has an area of 
oie oa mi. and a population (1987 cen.) of 2,790,000. Cardiff 


‘is the capital, pop. (1981 est) 273,856. 
Fy ‘England and Wales are administered as a uni. Less than 20% 
of the population of Wales speak both English and Welsh; about 


32,000 —_ Welsh solely. Welsh nationalism is advocated by a 
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segment. A 1979 referendum rejected, 4-1, the creation of an 
elected Welsh Assembly. 

Early Anglo-Saxon invaders drove Celtic peoples into the 
mountains of Wales, terming ther Waelise (Welsh, or foreign). 
There they developed a distinct nationality. Members of the rul- 
ing house of Gwynedd in the 13th century fought England but 
were crushed, 1283. Edward of Caernarvon, son of Edward | of 
England, was created Prince of Wales, 1301. 


Scotland 


Scotland, a kingdom now united with England and Wales in 
Great Britain, occupies the northern 37% of the main British is- 
land, and the Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland and smaller islands. 
Length, 275 mi., breadth approx. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., 
population (1987 cen.) 5,117,146, 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 mi. wide from 
the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of Forth, divide the farming region 
of the Southern Uplands from the granite Highlands of the North, 
contain 75% of the population and most of the industry. The 
Highlands, famous for hunting and fishing, have been opened to 
industry by many hydroelectric power stations, ' 

Edinburgh, pop. (1981 cen.) 419,187, is the capital. Glasgow, 
pop. (1981 cen.) 762,288, is Britain's greatest industrial center. It 
is a shipbuilding complex on the Clyde and an ocean port. Aber- 
deen, pop. (1981 cen.) 190,200, NE of Edinburgh, is a major 
port, center of granite industry, fish processing, and North Sea 
oil exploitation. Dundee, pop. (1981 cen.) 174,746, NE of 
Edinburgh, is an industrial and fish processing center. About 
90,000 persons speak Gaslic as well as English. 

History. Scotland was called Caledonia by the Romans who 
battled early Pict and Celtic tribes and occupied southern areas 
from the 1st to the 4th centuries. Missionaries from Britain intro- 
duced Christianity in the 4th century; St. Columba, an Irish monk, 
converted most of Scotland in the 6th century. 

The Kingdom of Scotland was founded in 1018. William 
Wallace and Robert Bruce both defeated English armies 1297 
and 1314, respectively. 

in 1803 James VI of Scotland, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
succeeded to the throne of England as James |, and effected the 
Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland received representation 
in the British Parliament, resulting from the union of former sepa- 
rate Parliaments. Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. The growing Scottish National Party 
urges independence. A 1979 referendum on the creation of an 
elected Scotland Assembly was defeated. 

There are 8 universities. Memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, John Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots draw many tourists, 
as do the beauties of the Trossachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond 
and abbey ruins. 

industries. Engineering products are the most Important in- 
dustry, with growing emphasis on office machinery, autos, elec- 
tronics and other consumer goods, Oil has been discovered off- 
shore in the North Sea, stimulating on-shore support industries. 

Scotland produces fine woolens, worsteds, tweeds, silks, fine 
linens and jute. it is known for its special breeds of cattle and 
sheep. Fisheries have large hauls. of herring, cod, whiting, 
Whisky Is the biggest export. 

The Hebrides are a group of c. 500 islands, 100 inhabited, off 
the W coast. The Inner Hebrides include Skye, Mull, and lona, 
the last famous for the arrival of St. Columba, 563 AD. The 
Outer Hebrides include Lewis and Harris. Industries include 
sheep raising and weaving. The Orkney Islands, 0. 90, are to 
the NE. The capital is Kirkwall, on Pomona Is. Fish curing, sheep 
raising and weaving are occupations. NE of the Orkneys are the 
200 Shetland Islands, 24 inhabited, home of Shetland pony. 
The Orkneys and Shetlands have become centers for the North 
Sea ollindustry. 


Northern Ireland 


Six of the 9 counties of Uister, the NE corner of Ireland, con- 
Stitute Northern ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of Bel- 
fast and Londonderry. Area 5,463 sq. mi., 1981 cen. pop. 
1,490,228, capital and chief industrial center, Belfast, (1981 
cen) 297,862. 

Industries. Shipbuilding, including large tankers, has long 
been an important industry, centered in Belfast, the largest port. 
Linen manufacture is also important, along with apparel, rope, 
and twine. Growing diversification has added engineering prod- 
ucts, synthetic fibers, and electronics. They are large numbers of 
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cattle, hogs, and sheep, potatoes, poultry, and dairy foods are 
also produced. 

Government. An act of the British Parliament, 1920, divided 
Northern from Southern ireland, each with a parliament and gov- 
ernment. When Ireland became a dominion, 1921, and later a 
republic, Northern Ireland chose to remain a part of the United 
Kingdom. It elects 12 members to the British House of Com- 
mons. 

During 1968-69, large demonstrations were conducted by Ro- 
man Catholics who charged they were discriminated against in 
voting rights, housing, and employment. The Catholics, a minor- 
ity comprising about a third of the population, demanded aboli- 
tion of property qualifications for voting in local elections. Vio- 
lence and terrorism Intensified, involving branches of the Irish 
Republican Army (outlawed in the Irish Republic), Protestant 
groups, police, and up to 15,000 British troops. 

A succession of Norther Ireland prime ministers pressed re- 
form programs but failed to satisfy extremists on both sides. 
Over 2,000 were killed in over 13 years of bombings and shoot- 
ings through 1984, many in England itself. Britain suspended the 
Northern Ireland parliament Mar. 30, 1972, and imposed direct 
British rule. A coalition government was formed in 1973 when 
moderates won election to a new one-house Assembly. But a 
Protestant general strike overthrew the government in 1974 and 
direct rule was resumed. 

The turmoil and agony of Norther Ireland was dramatized in 
1981 by the deaths of 10 imprisoned Irish nationalist hunger 
strikers in Maze Prison near Belfast. The inmates had starved 
themselves to death in an attempt to achieve status as political 
prisoners, but the British PAs Lat refused to yield to their 
demands. 

Education and Religion. Northem Ireland is 2/3 Protestant, 
1/3 Reman Catholic. Education is compulsory through age 15. 
There are 2 universities and 24 technical colleges. 


Channel Islands 


The Channel Islands, area 75 sq. mi., cen. pop. 1980 130,000, 
off the NW coast of France, the only parts of the one-time Duke- 
dom of Normandy belonging to-England, are Jersey, Guernsey 
and the dependencies of Guemsey — Alderney, Brechou, 
Great Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. Jersey and 
Guernsey have separate legal existences and lieutenant gover- 
nors named by the Crown. The islands were the only British soll 
occupied by German troops in World War Il. 


Isle of Man 

The Isle of Man, area 227 sq. mi., 1982 est. pop. 61,000, is in 
the Irish Sea, 20 mi. from Scotland, 30 mi. from Cumberland. It is 
rich in lead and iron. The island has its own laws and a lieutenant 
governor appointed by the Crown. The Tynwald (legislature) 
consists of the Legislative Council, partly elected, and House of 
Keys, elected. Capital: Douglas. Farming, tourism (413,000 visi- 
tors in 1982), fishing (kippers, scallops) are chief hype maeat 3 
Man is famous for the Manx tallless cat. 


Gibraltar 


Gibraltar, a dependency on the southern coast-of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The Rock has been in 
British possession since 1704. The Rock is 2:75 mi. long, 3/4 of 
ami, wide and 1,396 ft. in height; a narrow isthmus connects It 
with the mainland. Est. pop. 1982, 30,000. 

In 1966 Spain called on Britain to give “substantial sover- 
eignty” of Gibraltar to Spain and imposed a partial blockade. in 
1967, residents voted 12,138 for remaining under Britain, 44 for 
returning to Spain. A new constitution, May 30, 1969, gave an 


elected House of Assembly more control in domestic affairs. A~ 


UN General Assembly resolution requested Britain to end Gibral- 
tar’s colonial status by Oct. 1, 1969. No settlement has been 
reached. 


‘ British West Indies 


Swinging in a vast arc from the coast of Venezuela NE, then N 
and NW toward Puerto Rico are the Leeward Islands, forming a 
coral and volcanic barrier sheltering the Caribbean from the 
open Atlantic, Many of the islands are self-governing British pos- 
_ sessions. Universal suffrage was instituted 1951-54; ministerial 

systems were set up 1956-1960, 

The Leeward Islands, are Montserrat (1980 pop. 1 ,600, 
area 32 sq. mi., capital Plymouth), and St. Christo- 
pher)-Nevis, 2 islands (1980 pop. 44,400, area 104 sq. mi., cap- 


_ nications workers, The island is noted for sea turties. 


ital Basseterre on St. Kitts). Nearby are the small British Virgin 
Islands, 

Britain granted self-government to 5 of these islands (excep- 
tion, Montserrat) and island groups in 1967-1969; each became 
on hence State, with Britain controlling foreign affairs and 

lefense. 

Anguilla gained its independence from St. Kitts Dec. 19, 1980. 
A 1976 constitution provides for an autonomous elected govern- 
ment. Area 35 sq. mi., pop. (1982 est.) 7,000. 

The three Cayman Islands, a dependency, lie S of Cuba, NW 
of Jamaica, Pop. 18,000 (1981), most of it on Grand Cayman. It 
is a free port; in the 1970s Grand Cayman became a tax-free 
refuge for foreign funds and branches of many Western banks 
were opened there. Total area 102 sq. mi., capital Georgetown. 

The Turks and Caicos Islands, at the SE end of the Bahama 
Islands, are a separate possession. There are about 30 islands, 
only 6 inhabited, 1980 pop. est. 7,000, area 193 sq. mi,, capital 
Grand Turk. Salt, crayfish and conch shells are the main ex- 
ports. 


Bermuda 


Bermuda is a British dependency governed by a royal gover- 
nor and an Assembly, dating from 1620, the oldest legislative 
body among British dependencies. Capital is Hamilton. 

It is a group of 360 small islands of coral formation, 20 inhab- 
ited, comprising 21 sq. mi. in the western Atlantic, 580 mi. E of — 
North Carolina. Pop., 1980 cen., was 54,893 (about 61% of Afri- 
can descent). Density is high. 

The U.S. has air and naval bases under long-term lease, and — 
a NASA tracking station. / 

Bermuda boasts many resort hotels, serving 429,000 visitors 
in 1981. The government raises most revenue from import 


_ duties. Exports: petroleum products, drugs. 


South Atlantic 

Falkland Islands and Dependencies, a British dependency, — 
lies 300 mi. E of the Strait of Magellan at the southern end of 

South America. j 
The Falklands or Islas Malvinas include sbout 200 islands, 

area 4,700 sq. mi., pop. (1980 est.) 1,800. Sheep-grazing is the 

main industry; wool is the principal export. There are indications 


' of large oil and gas deposits. The islands are also claimed by 


Argentina though 97% of inhabitants are of British origin. Argen- — 
tina invaded the islands Apr. 2, 1982. The British responded by 

sending a task force to the area, landing their main force on the 

Falklands, May 21, and forcing an Argentine surrender at Port - 
Stanley, June 14. South area 1,450 sq. mi, and the 
uninhabited South Sandwich Is. are dependencies of the Falk- 
lands. | 

British Antarctic Territory, south of 60° S lat, was made a 
separate colony in 1962 and comprises mainly the South Shet- 
fand Islands, the South Orkneys and Graham's Land. A chain | 
of meteorological stations is maintained. 

St. Helena, an island 1,200 mi. off the W coast of Africa and 
4,800 E of South America, has 47 sq. mi. and est. pop., 1981 of 
5,300. Flax, lace and rope making are the chief industries. After 
Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at Waterloo the Allies exiled 
him to St. Helena, where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his 
death, May 5, 1821. Capital is Jamestown. 

Tristan da Cunha is the principal of a group of islands of vol- 
canic origin, total area 40 sq. mi., half way between. the Cape of - 
Good Hope and South America. A volcanic peak 6,760 ft. high 
erupted in 1961. The 262 inhabitants were removed to 
but most returned in 1963. The islands are dependencies of St. 
Helena. 

Ascension is an island of voicanic origin, 34 sq. mi. in area, | 


-700 mi. NW of St. Helena, through which it is administered. Itis a | 


communications relay center for Britain, and has a U.S. satellite 
tracking center. Est. pop., 1976, was 1,179, half of them commu- | 


Asia and Indian Ocean 
Hong Kong Is a Crown Colony at the mouth of the Canton R. 
in China, 90 mi. S of Canton. its nucleus is Hong Kong Is., 351 


sq. mi., acquired from China 1841, on which is located Victoria, | 
the capital. Opposite is Kowloon Peninsula, 3 sq. mi. and Stone- 


were leased from China, 1898, for 99 years. China has indicated 
its intention to reclaim sovereignty over Hong Kong when the 
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lease expires in 1997. Total area of the colony is 409 sq. mi., 
with a@ population, 1983 @st., of 5,287,000 including fewer than 
20,000 British, From 1949 to 1962 Hong Kong absorbed more 
than a million refugees from the mainiand. 

Hong Kong harbor was long an important British naval station 
and one of the world’s great trans-shipment ports. 

Principal industries are textiles and apparel (25% of exports); 
also tourism, 2.5 min. visitors, $1.5 bin, expenditures (1981), 
shipbuilding, iron and steel, fishing, cement, and small manufac- 
tures. 


Spinning mills, among the best in the world, and low wages 
compete with textiles elsewhere and have resulted in the protec- 
tive measures in some countries. Hong Kong also has a boom- 
ing electronics industry. 

British Indian Ocean Territory was formed Nov. 1965, em- 
bracing islands formerly dependencies of Mauritius or Sey- 
chelles: the Chagos Archipelago (including Diego Garcia), Aida- 
bra, Farquhar and Des Roches. The latter 3 were transferred to 
Seychelles, which became independent in 1976. Area 22 sq mi. 
No civilian popuiation remains. 


Pacific Ocean 


Pitcairn island is in the Pacific, halfway between South Amer- 
ica and Australia. The island was discovered in 1767 by Carteret 
but was not inhabited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. The area is 18 sq. mi. and pop, 1983, 
was 61. It is a British colony and is administered by a British 
Representative in Naw Zealand and a local Council. The unin- 
habited islands of Menderson, Ducie and Qeno are in the Pit: 
caim group. 


United States of America 


People: Population (1984 est): 296,413,000. Age dis- 
trib.(%6): 0-14: 22.0; 15-59: 61.7; 60+: 16.3, Pop. density: 65.3 
per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 79.2%. 

Defense: 6.4% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Minerals: Coal, copper, lead, molybdenum, phos- 
phates, uranium, bauxite, gold, iron, mercury, nickel, potash, sil- 
ver, tungsten, zinc. Crude oll reserves (1980): 26.50 bin. bbis. 
Arable land: 21%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 10 min. matric 
tons; pork: 6.6 min. metric tons; lamb: 171,000 metric tons. Fish 
‘eatch (1983): 2.9 min. metric tons. Electricity prod. (1983): 
2,310 bin, kwh. Crude steel prod. (1983): 75 min. matric tons. 

Finance: Gross domestic uct (1984); $3,701 bin. Per 
Capita Income (1983): $11,675. imports. (1984): $341.1 bin.; 
Jap. 16%, Mex, 6%. Exports (1984): 


' $217.8 bin.; partners: Can. 16%, Jap. 10%, Mex, 6%, UK 5%. 
Tourists (1982): 23,1 min; receipts $11 bin. National budget 


(1984); $668 bin. revenues; $848 bin, expenditures and lending. 
International reserves less gold (Mar. 1985); $24.4 bin, Gold: 


_ 262.7 min. oz t_ Consumer re (change in 1984): 4.3%, 


Transport: Railway traffic (1981): 17.6 bin, passenger-km; 


18 bin. net ton-km, Motor vehicles: in use (1983); 124 min. 


passenger cars, 35 min. comm. vehicles; manuf. (1982): 5.0 min. 


Passenger cars; 1.9 min. comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1983): 


406 bin, passenger-km; 10.6 bin, freight ton-km, 
Communications: Television sets: 143 min. in use (1983). 


Radios: 485 min. in use (1983). Telephones In use (1984): 134 

















min. Dally newspaper circ, (1993); $70 per 1,000 pop, 
' Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983); T16 male; 76.3 te- 


; mate, Births {per 1,000 pop, 1984): 15.5. Deaths (per 1,000 


1984); 8.6. Natural increase (1984): 6%. Hospital beds 
1982); 1.3 min, Physicians (1982): 455,000. Infant mortality 
(er ,000 ve bins 1984: 1 10.6, 
Education (1984); Literacy: 99%. 


Uruguay 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay 


People: Population (1984 est,): 2,926,000, Age distrib, (%): 
0-14; 27.0; 15-69: 58.7; 60+: 14.9, Pop. density: 44.3 per sq. 
mi, Urban (1983): 83.0%, Ethnic groups: Caucasians (Iberians, 
cone 89%, mestizos 10%, mulatto and Negro, Languages: 

Spanish. Religions: 60% Roman Catholic. 
the size of Washington 


amogreety: Aron: 68.097 68,087 = mi, 
S. America, on the Atlantic O. 
Argentina on W, Brazil on N, Topogtaphy: Uruguay 








ts composed of rolling, grassy plains and hills, well-watered by 
rivers flowing W to Uruguay R. Capital: Montevideo. Citles 
{1983 est.): Montevideo 1,255,600, 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Julio Ma- 
tia Sanguinetti; in office: Mar. 1, 1985. Local divisions: 19 de- 
partments. Defense: 3.7% of GDP (1982). 

Economy: industries: Meat-packing, metals, textiles, wine, © 
cement, oll products. Chief crops: Corn, wheat, citrus fruits, 
tice, oats, linseed. Arable land: 12%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 
355,000 metric tons; pork: 18,000 metric tons; lamb: 41,000 
metric tons. Fish catch (1982): 123,000 metric tons. Electricity 
prod. (1982); 6.1 bin. kwh. Labor force 16% agric.; 31% ind. 
and commerce; 12% serv.; 19% govt. 

Finance: Currency: New Peso (Mar. 1985: 91.50 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1983): $5 bin. Per capita income 
(1980): $2,780. imports (1983): $706 min.; partners: Braz. 12%, 
Arg. 8%, U.S. 12%. Exports (1983); $1.0 bin,; partners: Braz. 
14%, U.S. 7%, W. Ger. 9%, Arg. 11%. Tourists (1961): . 
480,000 min. receipts: $283 min. National budget (1979): 
$1.30 bin. revenues; $1.24 bin, expeditures. international re- 
serves less gold (Jan. 1985): $156 min. Gold: 2.61 min. oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 55.3%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (19682): 270 min. passenger-km; 
180 min, net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 281,000 
passenger cars, 43,000 comm. vehicles, Civil aviation (1982): 
293 min. passenger-km; 1.1 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: 
Montevideo, 

Communications: Television sets: 368,000 in use (1982), 
Radios: 1.6 min. in use (1982). Telephones in use (1982): 
294,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 337 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983); 67.1 male; 73.7 fe- 
male, Births (per 1,000 pop, 1981): 18.3, Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1981); 9.0. Natural increase (1981): 0.9%. Hospital beds 
(1981): 23,000, Physicians: (1981): 5,600. infant mortality (per 
1,000 live births 1983); 32. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 94%. 

Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS, 

Embassy: 1918 F St. NW 20006; 331-1313, 


Spanish settlers did not begin replacing the indigenous Char- 
rua indians until 1624, Portuguese from Brazil arrived later, but 
Uruguay was attached to the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la 
Plata in the 18th century. Rebels fought against Spain beginning 
in 1810. An independent republic was declared Aug. 25, 1825. 

Liberal governments adopted socialist measures as far back 
as 1911. More than a third of the workers are employed by the 
state, which owns the power, telephone, railroad, cement, oil- 
refining and other industries, Social welfare programs are 
among the most acivanced in the world, 

Uruguay's standard of living was one of the highest in South 
America, and political and labor conditions among the freest. 
Economic stagnation, inflation, plus floods, drought in 1967 and 
& general strike in 1968 brought attempts by the government to 
strengthen the economy through a series of devaluations of the 
peso and wage and price controls. But inflation continued in the 
1980s and the country was forced to ask international creditors 
to restructure $2.7 billion in debt in 1983, 

Tupamaros; leftist guerrilas drawn from the upper classes, 
increased terrorist actions in 1970. Violence continued and in 
Feb. 1973 Pres. Juan Maria Bordaberry agreed to military con- 
trol of his administration, In June he abolished Congress and set 
up a Council of State in its place. By 1974 the military had ap- 
parently defeated the Tupamaros, using severe repressive mea- 
sures. Bordaberry was removed by the military in a 1976 coup. 
Civilian government was restored to the country in 1985. 


Vanuatu 
Republic of Vanuatu 


People: Population (1984 est); 130,000, Population den- 
sity: 28.4 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Mainly Melanesian, some 
European, Polynesian, Micronesian. Languages: Bislama (na- 
tional), French and Enalish both official. Religions: Presbyterian 
40%, Anglican 14%, Roman Catholic 16%, animist 15%. 

Geography: Area: 4,707 sq. mi, Location: SW Pacific, 1,200 
mi NE of Brisbane, Australia, Topography: dense forest with 
Narrow coastal strips of cultivated land. Capital: Vila. Cities: a 
(1979): 15,100, 
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Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. George 
Sokomanu; in office: July 30, 1980. Head of gov’t Prime Min. 
Rev. Walter Lini; in office: July 30, 1980. 

Economy: Industries: Fish-freezing, meat canneries, tourism. 
Chief crops: Copra (38% of export), cocoa, coffee. Minerals: 
Manganese. Other resources: Forests, cattle. Fish catch 
(1981): 2.7 metric tons. 

Finance: Currency: Australian dollar and Vanuatu franc (Nov. 
1984: 98 vatu = $1 US). Imports (1982): $66 min.; partners: 
Aus. 39%, Fr. 10%, Japan 13%. Exports (1982): $22 min.; part- 
ners: Fr. 27%, Belo-Lux. 34%. 

Education: Education not compulsory, but 85-90% of children 
of primary school age attend primary schools. 


The Anglo-French condominium of the New Hebrides, admin- 
istered jointly by France and Great Britain since 1906, became 
the independent Republic of Vanuatu on July 30, 1980. 


Vatican City 
State of the Vatican City 


People: Population (1984 est.): 1,000. Ethnic groups: Ital- 
ians, Swiss. Languages: Italian, Latin. Religion: Roman Catholi- 
cism. 


Geography: Area: 108.7 acres. Location: in Rome, italy. 
Neighbors: Completely surrounded by Italy. 

Currency: Lira. 

Apostolic Nunciature in U.S.: 3339 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
20008; 222-7121. 


The popes for many centuries, with brief interruptions, held 
temporal sovereignty over mid-Italy (the so-called Papal States), 
comprising an area of some 16,000 sq. mi., with a population in 
the 19th century of more than 3 million. This territory was incor- 
porated in the new Kingdom of Italy, the sovereignty of the pope 
being confined to the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
Rome and the villa of Caste! Gandolfo, by an Italian law, May 13, 
1871. This law also guaranteed to the pope and his successors 
@ yearly indemnity of over $620,000. The allowances, however, 
remained unclaimed, 

A Treaty of Conciliation, a concordat and a financial conven- 
tion were signed Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gasparri and Pre- 
mier Mussolini. The documents established the independent 
State of Vatican City, and gave the Catholic religion special sta- 
tus In Italy, The treaty (Lateran Agreement) was made part of 
the Constitution of Italy (Article 7) in 1947. Italy and the Vatican 
reached preliminary agreement in 1976 on revisions of the con- 
cordat, that would eliminate Roman Catholicism as the state reli- 
gion and end required refigious education in italian schools. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican Palace and Mu- 
seum covering over 13 acres, the Vatican gardens, and neigh- 
boring buildings between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thir- 
teen buildings in Rome; outside the boundaries, enjoy 
extraterritorial rights; these buildings house congregations or 
officers necessary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon law, the ap- 
ostolic constitutions and the laws especially promulgated for the 
Vatican City by the pope. The Secretariat of State represents 
the Holy See in its diplomatic relations. By the Treaty of Concili- 
ation the pope is pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless his me- 
diation is specifically requested. This, however, does not prevent 
the defense of the Church whenever it is persecuted. 

The present sovereign of the State of Vatican City is the Su- 
preme Pontiff John Paul ll, Karol Wojtyla, born in Wadowice, Po- 
land, May 18, 1920, elected Oct. 16, 1978 (the first non-Italian to 
be elected Pope in 456 years). 

The U.S. restored formal relations in 1984 after the U.S. Con- 
Loom repealed an 1867 ban on diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. 


Venezuela 
Republic of Venezuela 


People: Population (1984 est): 18,552,000. Age distrib. 
(%): 0-14: 42.8; 15-59: 52.4; 60+: 4.8, Pop. density: 47.3 per 
$q. mi. Urban (1984): 80%. Ethnic groups: Mestizo 69%, white 
(Spanish, Portuguese, Italian) 20%, Negro 9%, Indian 2%. Lan- 
guages: Spanish (official), Indiarflanguages 2%. Religions: Pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic. 


Geography: Area: 352,143 sq. mi., more than twice the size 
of California. Location: On the Caribbean coast of S. America. 
Neighbors: Colombia on W, Brazil on S, Guyana on E. Topog- 
raphy: Fiat coastal plain and Orinoco Deita are bordered by An- 
des Mins. and hills. Plains, called llanos, extend between moun- 
tains and Orinoco, Guyana Highlands and plains are S of 
Orinoco, which stretches 1,600 mi. and drains 80% of Venezu- 
ela. Capital: Caracas. Cities (1981 est): Caracas 2,700,000; 
Maracaibo 845,000; Barquisimeto 459,000; Vaiencia 471,000. 

Government: Type: Federal Head of state: Pres. 
Jaime Lusinchi; b. 1924; in office: Feb. 2, 1984. Local divisions: 
20 states, 2 federal territories, federal district, federal depen- 
dency. Defense: 1.4% of GNP (1982). 

Economy: Industries: Steel, oil products, textiles, containers, 
paper, shoes. Chief crops: Coffee, rice, fruits, sugar. Minerals: 
Oil (Sth largest producer), iron (extensive reserves and produc- 
tion), gold. Crude oil reserves (1980): 17.87 bin. bbls. Arable 
land: 4%. Meat prod. (1984): beef: 365,000 metric tons; pork: 
118,000 metric tons; lamb: 12,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1981): 181,000 metric tons. Etectricity prod. (1981): 37.5 bin. 


‘kwh. Crude steel prod. (1982): 2.0 min. metric tons. Labor 


force: 18% agric.; 42% ind. and commerce; 41% services. 

Finance: Currency: Bolivar (Apr. 1985: 7.50 = $1 US), 
Gross national product (1982): $69.4 bin. Per capita income 
(1982): $4,716. imports (1983): $10.2 bin.; partners: U.S. 48%, 
W. Ger. 6%, Jap. 8%. Exports (1982): $16.4 bin.; partners: U.S. 
25%, Neth Ant. 21%, Can. 9%. Tourists (1983): 201,560. Na- 
tional budget (1982): $19.3 bin. international 
reserves less gold (Mar. 1985): $9.4 bin. Gold: 11.46 min. oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 12.2%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1979): 25 min. passenger-km; 18 
min. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1981): 1.5 min. pas- 
senger cars, 763,000 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 5.0 
bin. passenger-km; 144.6 min. freight ton-km, Chief ports: Mar- 
acaibo, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello. 

Communications: Television sets: 1.7 min. in use (1981). 
Radios: 5.3 min. in use (1981). Telephones in use (1982): 1.3 
min. Dally newspaper circ. (1962): 120 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1980): 64.0 male; 69.0 fe- 
male. Births (per 1,000 pop. 1980): 35.6 Deaths (per 1,000 
pop. 1980): 5.5. Natural increase (1980): 3.0%. Hospital beds 
(per 100,000 pop. 1977): 292. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 
1977): 107. Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 1984): 36.2. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 85.6%. Years compulsory: 9; 
attendance 82%. 

Major ee Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAS, O! 

Embassy: Bue Mi abanitnaia Ave, NW 20008; 797-3800. 


Columbus first set foot on the South American continent on 
the peninsula of Paria, Aug. 1498. Alonso de Ojeda, 1499, found 
Lake Maracaibo, called the land Venezuela, or Little Venice, be- 
cause natives had houses on stilts. Venezuela was under Span- 
ish domination until 1821. The republic was formed after seces- 
sion from the Colombian Federation in 1830. 

Military strongmen ruled Venezuela for most of the 20th cen- 
tury. They promoted the oil industry; some social reforms were 
implemented. Since 1959, the country has enjoyed progressive, 
democratically-elected governments. 

Venezuela helped found the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting States (OPEC). The government, Jan. 1, 1976, national- 
ized the oil industry with compensation. Development has begun 
of the Orinoco tar belt, believed to contain the world's lafgest oil 
reserves, Oli accounts for much of total export earings and the 

Suffered a severe cash crisis in 1983 and 1984 as the 
result of falling oil revenues. 

Oll profits help finance a $150 billion national development 
plan for 1981-85. The funds were spent for housing, education, 
and industrial expansion. 

A dispute with Guyana over the Essequibo border region was . 
renewed in 1982. 


Vietnam 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam 


People; Population (1984 marathons 59,030,000. Pop. density: 
455 per sq. mi. Ethnic groups: Vietnamese 84%, Chinese 2%, 
remainder Muong, Thai, Meo, Khmer, Man, Cham. Languages: 
Vietnamese (official), French, English. Religions; Buddhists, 
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Sonfucians, and Taoists most numerous, Roman Catholics, ani- 
nists, Muslims, Protestants. 

Geography: Area: 127,207 sq. mi, the size of New Mexico, 
.ocation: On the E coast of the Indochinese Peninsula In SE 
Asia. Neighbors: China on N, Laos, Cambodia on W. Topogra- 
ahy: Vietnam is long and narrow, with a 1,400-mi, coast. About 
24% of country Is readily arable, including the densely settled 
ted R. valley in the N, narrow coastal plains in center, and the 
vide, often marshy Mekong R. Delta in the S. The rest consists 
of semi-arid plateaus and barren mountains, with some stretches 
of tropical rain forest, Capital: Hanoi, Citles (1981): Ho Chi Minh 
City 3.5 min.; Hanol 2 min. 

Government: Type: Communist people's republic, Head of 
state: Chairman State Council Truong Chinh; in office; July 4, 
1981. Head of government; Prime Min, Pham Van Dong; b. 
1906; in office: Sept. 20, 1955. Head of Communist Party: First 
Sec. Le Duan; b, 1907; in office: Sept. 10, 1960, Local divi- 
sions: 39 provinces. Defense: 50% of govt, budget (1982 est.) 

Economy: Industries: Food processing, textiles, cement, 
chemical fertilizers, steel, Chief crops; Rice, rubber, fruits and 
vegetables, corn, manioc, sugarcane. Minerals; Phosphates, 
coal, iron, manganese, bauxite, apatite, chromate, Other re- 
sources; Forests, Arable land: 18%. Meat prod, (1984): beef; 
129,000 metric tons; pork: 570,000 metric tons. Fish catch 
(1982); 800,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1963): 4,3 bin, 
kwh. Labor force: 70% agric,; 8% ind. and commerce, 

Finance: Currency: Dong (Nov, 1984: 10.42 = $1 US). 
Gross national product (1982); $9 bin. Per capita Income 
(1982): $189. Imports (1982): $1.9 bin.; partners: USSR 58%, 
“9 6%. Exports (1982): $550 min; partners: USSR 52%, Jap. 


ort Motor vehicles: in uso (1976); 100,000 passen- 
ger cars, 200,000 comm. vehicles, Chief ports: Ho Chi Minh 
City, Haiphong, Da Nang. 

Communications: Television sets (1983) 2 min, Radios: 3 
min. in use (1983), Dally newspaper circ. (1983)! 10 per 1,000 


pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 52 years. Births 
(per 1,000 pop. 1983): 31.7, Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1983): 10.9, 
Natural increase (1983): 2.0%, Hospital beds (1980); 197,000, 
Physicians (1980): 13,300. 

Education (1978): Literacy: 78%, 


Vietnam's recorded history began in Tonkin before the Chris- 
tian era. Settled by Viets from central China, Vietnarn was held 
by China, 111 BC-939 AD, and was a vassal state during subse- 
quent periods. Vietnam defeated the armies of Kublai Khan, 
1288. Conquest by France began In 1858 and ended in 1884 
with the protectorates of Tonkin and Annam in the N, and the 
colony of Cochin-China in the S. 

_ In 1940 Vietnam was occupied by Japan; nationalist aims 
gathered fores. A number of groups formed the Vietminh (Inde- 
pendence) Leagua, headed by Ho Chi Minh, communist guerrilla 
leader, in Aug. 1945 the Vietminh forced out Bao Dai, former 
emperor of Annam, head of a Japan-sponsored regime. France, 
Seeking to reestablish colonial control, battled communist and 


nationalist forces, 1946-1954, and was finally defeated at Dien- . 


bienphu, May 8, 1954. Meanwhile, on July 1, 1949, Bao Dai had 
formed a State of Vietnam, with himself as chief of state, with 
French approval. Communist China backed Ho Chi Minh, 


A cease-fire accord signed in Geneva July 21, 1954, divided - 


Vietnam along the Ben Hai R, It provided for a buffer zone, with- 
drawal of French troops from the North and elections to deter- 
mine the country's future. Under the agreement the communists 
gained contro! of territory north of the 17th parallel, 22 provinces 
with area of 62,000 sq, mi. and 13 million pop,, with its capital at 
Hanoi and Ho Chi Minh as president. South Vietnam came to 
Comprise the 39 southern provinces with approx. area of 65,000 
$q. mi. and.pop, of 12 million, Some 900,000 North Vietnamese 
fled to South Ids Neither South Vietnam nor the U.S. 
Signed the agree 

~~ On Oct. 26, 1955. Ngo Dinh Diem, pramier of the interim gov- 
‘emment of South Vietnam, proclaimed the Republic of Vietnam 
and became Its first president. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, established in the North, 
‘adopted a constitution Dac, 31, 1959, based on communist prin 
owe and calling for reunification of ail Vietnam. North Vietnam 

it to take over South Vietnam beginning in 1954, Fighting 

ted from 1956, with the communist Vietcong, alded by 

rth Vietnam, pressing war in the South and South Vietnam 
eating U.S. ald, Northern aid to Vietcong guerrillas was inten- 
aes and large-scale seed Remrenen began In 1964, 


oad 


with Soviet and Chinese arms assistance, Large Northern forces 
were stationed in border areas of Laos and Cambodia, , 

A serious political conflict arose in the South in 1963 when 
Buddhists denounced authoritarianism and brutality, This paved 
the way for a military coup Nov. 1-2, 1963, which overthrew 
Diem. Several military coups followed. In elections Sept. 3, 
1967, Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu was chosen president. 

in 1964, the U.S, began air strikes against North Vietnam. Be- 
ginning in 1965, the raids were stepped up and U.S, troops be- 
came combatants, U.S. troop strength in Vietnam, which 
reached a high of 543,400 In Apr. 1969, was ordered reduced by 
President Nixon in @ series of withdrawals, beginning in June 
1969, U.S. bombings were resumed in 1972-73, 

A ceasefire agreement was signed in Paris Jan, 27, 1973 by 
the U.S. North and South Vietnam, and the Vietcong, It was 
never implemented. U.S, aid was curbed in 1974 by the U.S. 
Congress. Heavy fighting continued for two years throughout 
Indochina. 

North Vietnamese forces launched attacks against remaining 
government outposts In the Central Highlands In the first months 
of 1975. Government retreats turned into a rout, and the Saigon ~ 
regime surrendered April 30. A Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment assumed control, alded by officials and techniclans 
from Hanol, and first steps were taken to transform society 
relly communist lines, All businesses and farms were collectiv- 

‘ed 


The U.S. accepted over 165,000 Vietnamese refugees, while 
scores of thousands more sought refuge in other countries, 

The war’s toll included ~~ Combat deaths; U.S, 47,752; South 
Vietnam over 200,000; other allied forces 5,225, Civilian casual- 
ties were over a million, Displaced war refugees in South Viet- 
nam totaled over 6,5 million. 

After the fighting ended, 8 Northern divisions remained sta- 
tioned in the South. Over 1 million urban residents and 260,000 
Montagnards were resettled in the countryside by 1978, the first 
of 10 million scheduled for forced resettlement. Many were sent 
to long-term re-education camps, including thousands of adher- 
ents of the Hoa Hao sect. 

The first National Assernbly of both parts of the country met 
and the country was officially reunited July 2, 1976, The North- 
ern capital, flag, anthem, emblem, and currency were applied to 
the new state. Nearly all major government posts went to offi- 
clals of the former Northern government. 

Heavy fighting with Cambodia took place, 1977-80, amid mu- 
tual charges of aggression and atrocities against civilians, In- 
creasing numbers of Vietnamese civilians, ethnic Chinese, 6s- 
caped the country, via the sea, or the overland route across 
Cambodia, Vietnam launched an offensive against Cambodian 
refugee strongholds along the Thai-Cambodian border in 1985; 
they also engaged Thal troops. 

Relations with China soured as 140,000 ethnic Chinese left 


» Vietnam charging discrimination; China cut off economic ald, Re- 


acting to Vietnam's Invasion of Cambodia, China attacked 4 Viet 
namese border provinces, Feb., 1979, instigating heavy fighting. 
Several border clashes were reported with China in 1984. 


Western Samoa 
Independent State of Western Samoa 


People: Population (1984 est.): 162,000, Age distrib, (%); 
0-14: 50.4; 15-59: 45.4; 604: 4.3, Pop. density: 146 per aq. mi, 
Urban (1981): 21.2%, Ethnic groups: Samoan (Polynesian) 
88%, Euronesian (mixed) 10%, European, other Pacific island- 
ors. Languages: Samoan, English both official, Religions: Prot- 
estants 70%, Roman Catholics 20%, 

Geography: Area: 1,133 sq. mi,, the size of Rhode Island, 
Location: In the S. Pacific O. Neighbors; Nearest are Fiji on W, 
Tonga on S, Topography: Main islands, Saval'i (670 sq, mi,) 
and Upolu (429 sq. mi), both ruggedly mountainous, and small 
islands Manono and Apolima. Capital; Apia, Citles (1963 est); 
Apia 35,000, 

Government: Type: Parliamentary democracy, Head of 
state: King Malietoa Tanumalili il; b, Jan, 4, 1913; In office; Jan, 
t, 1962. Head of government: Prime Min, Tupuola Efi; b, Mar, 
1, 1938; in office: Sept, 18, 1982, Local divisioris; 24 districts, 

Economy: Chief crops: Cocoa, copra, bananas. Other re- 
sources: Hardwoods, fish, Arable land: 43%, Electricity prod. 
(1982); 39 min, kwh, Labor force: 67% agric, 





Finance: Currency: Tala @4ar. 1985: 2.24 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1978): $65 min. Per capita income (1978): 
$400. imports (1962): $36 min; pariners: NZ 24% Austral. 
16%, Jap. 9%, US. 23%. Exports (1982): 
33% , W. Ger. 13%; Neth 13%. Tourists (1977): 22,000; re- 

ceipts (1976): $3 min. International reserves less gold (Mar. 
Sons #11 9 cia. Compumeer ocieas {change in 1981): 20.5%. 

Transport Motor vehicies: in use (1963): 3,000 passenger 
cars, 2,503 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Apia, Asau. 

Communications: Radios: 70,000 nm use (1983). Tele 


phones in use (1982): 5,857. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 63 years. Births 
{per 1,000 pop. 1978}: 20.6. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 2.8. 
Natural increase (1978): 1.7%. Hospital beds (1980): 674. 
Physicians (1980). 34. infant mortality (per 1,000 live births 
1983): 26. 

“ame (1963): Literacy: 90%. 95% attend elementary 


“tlajor International Organizations: UN and te specced 
agencies, Commonwealth of 

RN Ta TEE 1899 to 1914, when 
New Zealand landed troops and took over. It became a New 
Zealand mandate under the League of Nafions and, in 1945, a 
New Zealand UN Trusteeship. 

An elected local government took office in Oct. 1959 and the 
courtry became tully independent Jan. 1, 1962. 


North Yemen 
Yemen Arab i ; 


People: peg ed (1964 est): 4,890,000. Pop. density: 
ee oe groups: Arabs, some Negroids. Lan- 
ee Religions: Sunni Mosiems 50%, Shite Mos- 


= Scooraohy: Arex: 77.200 ea. sigiy sma han South 

Dakota. Location: On the southem Ried Sea coast of the Ara- 

sap Puntadstn, Metebivonn: Saul AciaA GAME: Semmes tea 

on S. Topography: A sandy coastal strip leads to well-watered 

fertile mountains in interior. Capitak Sanaa. Cities (1985 est): 
Sanza 275,000. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Ali Ab- 
idizh Saleh, b. 1942; in office: July 17, 1978. Head of govern- 
ment Prene Min. Abdul Aziz Abdel Ghari; in office: Nov. 13, 
1983. Local divisions: 10 governorates. Defense: 35% of govt. 


: industries: Textiles, cement. Chief crops: Wheat. 
sorghum, gat, fruits, coffee, cotton. Minerals: Sait. Crude oil 
reserves (1978): 370 min. bbis. Arable land: 14%. Meet prod. 
(1984): beef: 14,000 metric tons; lamb: 47,000 meiric tons. Fish 
catch (1980): 17,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1982): 230 


min. kwh. Labor force: 74% agric; 17% ind and commerce; - 


9% serv. 

Finance: Currency: Rial (Apr. 1985: 6.48 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1962): $3.2 bin. Per capita income 
(1977-78): $475. imports (1962): $1.5 bin; partners: Saudi Ar. 
20%, Fr. 8%, Jap. 16%. Exports (1982): $39 min.; parners: S. 
Yernen 23%, Saudi Ar. 8%, Pak. 19%. National budget (1984): 
15 bin. international reserves less gold (Mar. 1925): $290.9 
vce pier bs esdip aber npnen ime oe seg igor 
2 

Transport Chief ports: Al-Hudaydah, Al-Mukha. 

Communications: Television sets: (1983): 25,000. Radios: 
jr apne ead Telephones in use (1921): 90,350. 

Life expectancy et birth (1975): 37.3 male; 38.7 fe- 
agg Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): Se ee 
1978): 25. Natural increase (1978): 23%. Hospital beds 


(4983): 4,000. 

Education (1985): Literacy: 20%. Primary school atten- 
28%. 

es A ee 


Arab League. 
ee rnbassy: 600 Now Hampshire Ave. NW 20027: 965-4760. 


Yemen's territory once was part of the ancient kindgom of 
Sheba, or Saba, 2 prosperous fink in trade between Africa and 
inca. A Biblical reference speaks of its gold, spices and precious 
Seen ee ee 

Yemen became independent in 1918, eo 
Turkish rule, but remained and 
ward. imam Ahmed ruied peer Strep, te a 


assassinated Sept 26, 1962, and a revolutionary group headed - 
by Big. Gen. Abc ab-Salal doctored the county 10 be ho 
Yemen Arab Republic. 

The imam Ahmed’s heir, the imam Mohamad ai-Badr, fled to 
the mountains where tribesmen joined royalist forces; intemal 
warlare between them and the republican forces continued 


Egypt sent | 
About 150,000 people died in the fighting. 

After its defeat in the June 1967 Arab-israeli war, Egypt are — 
nounced it would withdraw is troops from Yemen. 

There wes a bloodless coup Nov. 5, 1967. 








forces of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen in 
1972-73. 

On June 13, 1974, an Army group, led by Col. ibrahim ab 
Hamic, seized the government. Hamidi pursued ciose Saudi and 
US. tes; he was assassinated in 1977. 

The People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen went to war with - 
Yemen on Feb. 24, 1978. Swift Arab mediation led to a cease- 
fre and a mutual withdrawal of forces, Mar. 19. An Arab 
ingen speesiel sperm Lian Gee aS 
pecan theaters ering heron oo 

The remittances from 400,000 Yemenis living in Arab | 
countries provide most of foreign earings. 


South Yemen 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 


People: Population (1984 est): 2,147,000. Age distrib. (9%): 
0-14: 49.4; 15-58: 45.5; 60+: 5.5. Pop. density: 15.9 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1973): 33.3%. Ethnic groups: Arabs, 75%, indians 
11%, Somalis 8%, others. Arabic. Religions: Mus- 
lims (Sunni) 91%, Christians 4%, Hindus 3.5%. 

. Area: 130,541 sq. mi, the size of Nevada. Loca- 
tion: On the southem coast of the Arabian Peninsula Neigh- 
bors: Yemen on W, Saudi Arabia on N, Oman on E Topogra- 
phy: The entire country is very hot and very dry. A sandy coast 
rises to mountains which give way to desert sands. Capitak 
Aden. Cities (1981 est): Aden 365,000. 

Government: T; 


|, Grains. Meat prod. (1960) lamb: 11,000 metric 
tons. piso tpt oppor 69,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. 
(1982) 257 min. kwh. Labor force: 43.8% agric; 28% ind. and 
commerce; 28% serv. 

Finance: Currency: Dinar (Mar. 1985: .35 = $1 US). Gross 
domestic product (1981 est.): $910 min. Per capita income 
(1977): $310. imports (1983) $756 min.; pariners: UAE 28%, 
Kuw. 9%, Jap. 6%. Exports (1983): $30 mir; pariners: it. 11%, 


(change in 1961): 3.8%. 
Transport: Motor vehicies: in use (1860): 12.200 passenger 
cars, 15,300 comm. vehicles. Chief ports: Aden. 

Communications: Television sets: 26,000 in use (1983). 
Radios: 150,000 in use (1983). Daily newspaper circ. (1962): 6 
per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1975): 40.6 male; 42.4 fe- 


Aden, mentioned in the Sible, has been a port for trade in in- 
cense, spice and silk between the East and West for 2,000 
years. British rule began in 1839. Aden provided . 
controlling position at the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 

A war for independence began in 1963. The National Libera- 
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tion of Occupied South Yemen, waged a guerrilla war against 
the Gritish and local dynastic rulers. The 2 groups vied with each 
other for control. The NLF won out Independence came Nov. 
ee, in 1969, the left wing of the NLF seized power and in- 

@ thorough nationalization of the economy and regi- 
Seeteton ctcly te 


The new government broke off relations with the U.S. end na- 
Wonalized some foreign firms. Aid has been furnished by the 
USSR and China. 

in 1972-73 there were border skirmishes with forces of the 
Yemen Arab Republic. South Yemen aided leftist querritias in 
wing Oman. Relations with Saudi Arabia later improved. 

es a 

1978. 

Pres. Salem Robaye Ali, who had tried to improve relations 
with Yemen, Saudi Arable, Oman, and the U.S., was executed 
| after a bloody coup June 1978. The new ruling faction was ac- 
- cused by N. Yemen of the murder of N. Yemen's president 2 

Gays earlier. N. Yemen, Egypt. and Saudi Arabia froze ties with 

S. Yemsan in July. 

The *s Democratic Republic of Yemen went to war with 
- Yemen on Feb. 24, 1979. Swift Arab mediation fed to a cease- 

fire and @ mutual withdrawal of forces, Mar. 19th. An Arab 

League-sponsored agreement between North and South Yemen 

‘ON unification of the 2 countries was signed Mar. 29th. 

The Port of Aden is the country’s most valuable resource. 

* Socotra, the largest island in the Arabian Sea, Kamaran, an 

iSiand in the Red Sea near the coest of North Yemen, and Pe- 

rim, an istand in the strait between the Gulf of Aden and the Red 

Sea, are controlled by South Yemen. 


Yugoslavia 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 


i 


i 


People: Population (1984 est): 22,997,000. Age distrib, 
(98): 0-14: 24.7; 15-59: 63.7; 60+: 12.6. Pop. density: 233 per 
Sq. mi Urban (1971): 38.6%. Ethnic groups: Serbs 36%, 
Croats 20%, ST tat Slovenes 8%, Macedonians 

, Albanians 8 cea weeen s 


tan, 

Slovenian (all ofa), Albanian. Religions: Orthodox 50%, Rio- 

‘man Catholics S0%, Mosiems 10%, Protestants 15%. 
Geography: Ares: 98,768 so. mi, the size of Wyoming. Loca- 
tion: On the Adriatic coast of the Balkan Peninsula in SE Ev- 
_ fope. Neighbors: Italy on W, Austria, Hungary on N, Romania, 
Bulgaria on E, Greece, Albania on S. Topography: The Dinaric 
_ Alps run paraiiiel to the Adriatic coast, which is lined by offshore 
_ islands. Plains stretch across N and E river basins. S and NW 
_ @f@ mountainous. Capita: Beigrade. Cities (1960 est): Bel- 
Taha Sarajevo 
r $00,000. 


Head of state: Pres. 

in office: May 15, peo cwtnbpaneahtee 

| ment Pre Ne. ka laine. 1836 in office: May 16, 1982; 

Head of Communist Party: Mitja Ribicic; in office: June 29, 

_ 1982. Local divisions: 6 republics, 2 autonomous provinces. 

‘Defense: 5.2% of GNP (1983). 

industries: Stes, wood products, cement, textiles, 

ny eaalinds ont gy Lee dengan grbeaggetanny 
erals: Antimony, bauxite, lead, mercury, coal, iron, copper, 

chrome, zinc, salt. Crude oii reserves (1980): 275 min. bbis. 

Arable tana: S1%. Mest prod. (1984): deaf: $50,000 metric 

ee ee eee eee 

prod. ( —e 
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Shea 7 1985: 249 = $i US). Gross 
. product “(1982): $46.4 bin. Per capita income: 
$3,109. Imports (1964): $11.9 bin; partners: W. Ger. 15%, 
_ USSR 19%, ft. 8%, U.S. 6%. Exports (1984): $10.2 bin; part- 
fers: USSR S3%, i. 9%, W. Ger. 8%, Czech. 5%. Tourists 
ce: 66 min; ees 1.1 bin. National budget (1980): $3.5 

‘Din. revenues; $3.5 bin. International reserves 


‘sumer in 1984): 55.4%. 
prices change ) 


Transport: y traffic (1982): 108 bin, passenger-km: 
‘258 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982) 27 min. 


Communications: Television sets: 4.6 min. licensed (1982), 
599,000 manuf. {1979}. Radios: 4.9 min. licensed (1982), 
172,000 manuf. (1978). Telephones in use (1982): 2.5 min. 
Daily a yt circ. (1982): 97 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 68 male; 73 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1982): 16.5. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1982): 8.9. Natural increase (1982): .7%. Hospital beds 
{1981): 136,280. Physicians (1981): $3,517. Infant mortality 
{per 1,000 live births 1981): 32.8. 

Education (1983): Literacy: 90%. Almost all attend primary 


school. 
Major International Organizations: UN and its specialized 


agencies. : 
Embassy: 2410 California St. NW 20008; 462-6566. 


Serbia, which had since 1389 been a vassal principality of Tur- 
key, was established as an independent kingdom by the Treaty 
of Berlin, 1878. Montenegro, independent since 1989, also ob- 
tained international recognition in 1878. After the Baikan wars 
Serbia's boundaries were enlarged by the annexation of Oid 
Serbia and Macedonia, 1913. : 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed after World War 
1, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was formed 
fromthe former provinces of Croatia, Daimatia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Slovenia, Voyvodina and the independent state of Mon- 
tenegro. The name was later changed to Yugoslavia. 

Nazi Germany invaded in 1941. Many Yugoslav partisan 
troops continued to operate. Among these were the Chetniks led 
by Draja Mikhailovich, who fought other partisans led by Josip 
Broz, known as Marshal Tito. Tito, backed by the USSR and _ 
Britain from 1943, was in contro! by the time the Germans had _. 
been driven from Yugosiavia in 1945. Mikhailovich was executed 
July 17, 1946, by the Tito regime. 

A constituent assembly proclaimed Yugoslavia @ republic Nov. 
23, 1945. It became a federated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and 
Marshal Tito, a communist, became head of the government. 

The Statin policy of dictating to all communist nations was re- 
jected by Tito. He accepted economic aid and military equip- 
Ment from the U.S. and received aid in foreign trade also from 
France and Great Britain. Tito also supported the liberal govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia in 1968 before the Russian invasion. 

A separatist movement among Croatians, 2d to the Serbs in 
numbers, brought arrests and a change of leaders in the Cro- 
atian Republic in Jan. 1972. Violence by extreme Croatian na- 
tionalists and fears of Soviet political intervention have led to re- 
Strictions on political and intellectual dissent, which had 

i been freer than in other East European countries. 
Serbians, Montenegrins, and Macedonians use Cyrillic, Cro- 
atians and Slovenians use Latin letters. Croatia and Slovenia 
have been the most prosperous republics. 

Most industry is socialized and private enterprise is restricted 
to smail-scate production. Since 1952 workers are quaranteed a 
basic wage and a share in cooperative profits. Management of 
industrial enterprises is handied by workers" councils. Farmland 

is 85% privately owned but farms are restricted to 25 acres. 

in 1865, reforms designed to decentralize the ad- 
ministration of economic development and to force industries to 
Produce more efficiently in competition with foreign producers 
were introduced, 

Yugosiavia has developed considerable trade with Westem 
Europe as weil as with Eastem Europe. Money earned by Yugo- 
slavs working temporarily in Western Europe helps pay for im- 


Ports. 

Pres. Tito died May 4, 1980; with his death, the post as head 
of the Collective Presidency and also that as head of the League 
of Communists became a rotating system of succession among 
the members representing each republic and autonomous prov- 
ince. x 


Zaire 
Republic of Zaire is 


People: Population (1983 est): $2,158,000. Pop. density: 
$5.4 per sq. mi. Urban (1981): 30.8%. Ethnic groups: Bantu 
tives 80%, over 200 other tribes. Languages: French (official), 
Bantu dialects. Religions: Christian 70%, Mustim 10%. 

hy: Area: 905,365 sq. mi., one-fourth the size of the 
U.S. Location: in central Africa. Neighbors: Congo on W, Cen- 
tral African Republic, Sudan on N, Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, 
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Tanzania on E, Zambia, Angola on S. Topography: Zaire in- 
cludes the bulk of the Zaire (Congo) R. Basin. The vast central 
region is a low-lying plateau covered by rain forest. Mountainous 
terraces in the W, savannas in the S and SE, grasslands toward 
the N, and the high Ruwenzori Mins. on the E surround the cen- 
tral region. A short strip of territory borders the Atlantic O. The 
Zaire R. is 2,718 mi. long. Capital: Kinshasa. Cities (1983 est.): 
Kinshasa 3,000,000; Kananga 601,239. 

Government: Type: Republic with strong presidential author- 
ity. Head of state: Pres. Mobutu Sese Seko; b. Oct. 14, 1930; in 
Office: Nov. 25, 1965. Local divisions: 9 regions, Kinshasa. De~ 
fense: 1.4% of GNP (1981). 

Economy: Chief crops: Coffee, cotton, rice, sugar cane, ba- 
nanas, plantains, coconuts, manioc, mangoes, tea, cacao, palm 
oil. Minerals: Cobalt (60% of world reserves), copper, cadmium, 
gold, silver, tin, germanium, zinc, iron, manganese, uranium, ra- 


dium. Crude oil reserves (1980): 135 min. bbls. Other re- - 


sources; Forests, rubber, ivory. Arable land: 3%. Meat prod. 
(1984): pork: 28,000 metric tons; lamb; 9,000 metric tons. Fish 
catch (1982): 100,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. (1981): 4.5 
bin. kwh, Labor force: 75% agric.. 

Finance: Currency: Zaire (Mar. 1985: 47.20 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $9.9 bin. Per capita i income 
(1975): $127. Imports (1983): $529 min.; partners: Belg: 22%, 
U.S. 10%, W. Ger. 10%, Fra. 13%. Exports (1983): $1.0 bin.; 
partners: Belg.-Lux. 31%, U.S. 36%. National budget (1978): 
$886 min. revenues; $1.8 bin. expenditures. International re- 

“serves less gold (Jan: 1985): $71.6 min. Gold: 470,000 oz t. 
Consumer prices (change in 1984): 52.2%. 

Transport: Railway traffic (1981): 389 min. passenger-km; 
1.7 bin. net ton-km. Motor vehicles: in use (1982): 89,000 pas- 
senger cars, 16,000 comm. vehicies. Civil aviation (1982): 683 
min. passenger-km. 31.5 min. freight ton-km. Chief ports: Ma- 
tadi, Boma. 

Communications: Television sets: 8,000 in use (1981). Ra- 
dios: 150,000 min. in use (1981). Telephones In use (1980): 
30,300, Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 1 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1983): 46 male; 49 female. 
Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 46. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 
18. Natural increase (1978): 2.8%. Hospital beds (1979): 
79,244. Physicians (1979): 1,900. Infant mortality (per 1,000 
live births 1983): 117. 

Education (1980): Literacy: males 40%, females 15%. 


Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized ‘ 


agencies, OAU. 
Embassy: 1800 New Hampshire Ave. NW 20009; 234-7690, 


The earliest inhabitants of Zaire may have been the pygmies, 
+followed by Bantus from the E and Nilotic tribes from the N. The 
large Bantu Bakongo kingdom ruled much of Zaire and Angola 
when Portuguese explorers visited in the 15th century. 
Leopold 1, king of the Belgians, formed an international group 
to exploit the Congo in 1876. In 1877 Henry M. Stanley explored 
the Congo and in 1878 the king's group sent him back to orga- 
- nize the region and win over. the native chiefs. The Conference 

of Berlin, 1884-85, organized the Congo Free State with Leopold 
_» as king and chief owner. Exploitation of native laborers on the 
tubber plantations caused intemational criticism and led to grant- 
ing of a colonial charter, 1908. 

Belgian and Congolese leaders agreed Jan. 27, 1960, that the 
Congo would become independent June 30. In the first general 
elections, May 31, the National Congolese movement of Patrice 
Lumumba won 35 of 137 seats in the National Assembly. He 
was appointed premier June 21, and formed a coalition cabinet. 

Widespread violence caused Europeans and others to flee. 
The UN Security Council Aug. 9, 1960, called on Belgium to 
withdraw its troops and sent a UN contingent. President 
Kasavubu removed Lumumba as premier. Lumumba fought for 
control backed by Ghana, Guinea and India; he was murdered in 
1961. 

The last UN troops feft the Congo June 30, 1964, and Moise 
Tshombe became president. 

On Sept. 7, 1964, leftist rebels set up a “People’s Republic” in 
Stanleyville. Tshombe hired foreign mercenaries and sought to 
rebuild the Congolese Army. In Nov. and Dec, 1964 rebels slew 
scores of white hostages and thousands of Congolese; Belgian 
paratroops, dropped from U.S. transport planes; rescued hun- 
dreds. By July 1965 the rebels had lost their effectiveness. 

In 1965 Gen, Joseph D. Mobutu was named president. He 


later changed his name to Mobutu Sese Seko, The country. 


changed its name to Republic of Zaire on Oct. 27, 1971; in 1972 
Zairians with Christian names were ordered to change them to 
African names. 


In 1969-74, political stability under Mobutu was reflected in 
improved economic conditions. In 1974 most foreign-owned busi- 
nesses were ordered sold to Zaire citizens, but in 1977 the gov- 
ernment asked the original owners to return. 

In 1977, a force of Zairians invaded Shaba province (Katanga) 
from Angola. Zaire repelled the attack, with the aid of Egyptian 
pilots and Moroccan troops flown in by France. But many Euro- 
pean mining experts failed to return after a 2d unsuccessful inva- 
sion from Angola in May 1978. 

Serious economic difficulties, amid charges of corruption by 
government officials, have plagued Zaire in the 1980s. 


Zambia 
Republic of Zambia 


People: Population (1984 est.): 6,554,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 46.5; 15-59: 49.3; 60+: 4.1. Pop. density: 22.1 per sq, 
mi. Urban (1984): 40%. Ethnic groups: Mostly Bantu tribes. 
Languages: English (official), Bantu dialects, Religions: Pre- 
dominantly animists, Roman Catholics 21%, Protestant, Hindu, 
Muslim minorities. 

Geography: Area: 290,586 sq. mi., larger than Texas. Loca- 
tion: In southern central Africa. Neighbors: Zaire on N, Tanza- 
nia, Malawi, Mozambique on E, Zimbabwe, Namibia on S, An- 
gola on W. Topography: Zambia is mostly high plateau country 
covered with thick forests, and drained by several important riv- 
ers, including the Zambezi. Capital; Lusaka. Citles (1984 est): 
Lusaka 538,000; Kitwe 314,794; Ndola 282,439. 

Government: Type: Republic. Head of state: Pres. Kenneth 
David Kaunda; b. Apr. 28, 1924; in office: Oct. 24, 1964. Head 
of government: Prime Min. Nalumino Mundia; in office: Feb. 18, 
1981. Loca! divisions: 9 provinces. Defense: 20% of GDP 
(1984 est), 

Economy: Chief crops: Com, tobacco, peanuts, cotton, 


“ sugar. Minerals; Cobalt, copper, zinc, gold, lead, vanadium, 


manganese, coal. Other resources: Rubber, ivory. Arable 
land: 7%, Meat prod. (1980); beef: 24,000 metric tons; pork: 
7,000 metric tons. Fish catch (1982); 55,600 metric tons. Elec- 
tricity prod. (1982): 10.5 bin. kwh. Labor force: 60% agric; 
40% ind. and commerce. 

Finance: Currency: Kwacha (Mar. 1985: 2.16 = $1 US). 
Gross domestic product (1982): $3.8 bin. Per capita income 
(1982); $570. Imports (1983): $816 min.; partners: UK 26%, 
Saudi Ar. 18%, W. Ger. 18%, U.S. 9%. Exports (1983); $836 
min.; partners: Jap. 19%, Fr. 15%, UK 13%, U.S, 10%, W. Ger. 
9%. National budget (1982): $510 min. revenues; $750 min. 
expenditures. International reserves less gold (Jan, 1985): 
$57.3 min. Gold: 2,000 oz t. Consumer prices (change in 
4984): 19.6%, 

Transport: Motor vehicles: in use (1980): 103,500 passen- 
ger cars, 66,300 comm. vehicles. Civil aviation (1982): 55.7 


‘min. passenger-km; 23.5 min. freight ton-km. 


Communications: Television sets: 80,000 in use (1982). 
Radios: 200,000 in use (1982). Telephones In use (1982): 
$2,000. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 20 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1984): 47 yrs. Births (per 
1,000 pop. 1978): 49. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 19768): 17. Natur 
increase (1978): 3.2%, Hospital beds (per 100,000 pop... 1977)! 
866. Physicians (per 100,000 pop. 1977): 5. Infant mortality 
(per 1,000 live births 1984): 140. 

Education (1984): Literacy: 54%. Attendance: jess than 
50% in grades 1-7. 

Major international Organizations: UN, OAU, Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 2419 Massachusetts Ave. NW 20008; 265-9717. 


As Northern Rhodesia, the country was under the adininistra- 
tion of the South Africa Company, 1889 until 1924, when the of- 
fice of governor was established, and, subsequently, a legisia- 
ture. The country became an independent republic within the 
Commonwealth Oct. 24, 1964. 

After the white government of Rhodesia declared its iIndepen- 
dence from Britain Nov. 11, 1965, relations between Zambia and 
Rhodesia became strained and use of their jointly owned nih 
road was disputed. 

Britain gave Zambia an extra $12 million aid in 1966 after dl ; 
posing an oil embargo on Rhodesia, and Zambia set up a tem- 
porary airlift to carry copper out from its mines and gasoline in. 
In Aug. 1968 a 1,058-mi, pipeline was completed, bringing oil 
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_ from Tanzania. in 1973 a truck road to carry copper to Tanza- 


nia’s port of Dar es Salaam was completed with U.S. aid. A rail- 


_ road, built with Chinese aid across Tanzania, reached the Zam- 


bian border in 1974. 

As part of a program of government in major in- 
dustries, a government corporation in 1970 took over 51% of the 
ownership of 2 foreign-owned copper mining companies. Private- 
fy-held land and other enterprises were nationalized in 1975, as 


. were all newspapers. In the 1980s, decline in copper prices has 


hurt the economy and severe drought has caused famine. 
Zimbabwe 


People: Population (1984 est.): 8,325,000. Age distrib. (%): 
0-14: 49.2; 15-59: 47.8; 60+: 3.0. Pop. density: 52.7 per sq. 
mi. Urban (1982): 23%. Ethnic groups: Shona 77%, Ndebele 
19%, white 3%, Languages: English (official), Shona, Sin- 
debele. ashen Predominantly traditional tribal beliefs, Chris- 


/ akabe Area: 150,873 sq. mi., nearly as large as Callfor- 
nia. Location: in southern Africa. Neighbors: zaie on N, Bot- 
swana on W, S. Africa on S, Mozambique on E. T: 

Rhodesia is high plateau country, rising to mountains on eastern 
border, sloping down on the other borders. Capital: Harare. Cit- 


_fes (1982 cen): Harare (met) 656,000; Bulawayo (met.) 


- 414,000, 


Government Type: Parliamentary democracy. Head of 
state: Pres. Rey. Cannan Banana, b. Mar. 5, 1936; in office: Apr. 
18, 1980. Head of Prime Min. Robert G . Mugabe; 


_b. Apr. 14, 1928; in office: Apr. 18, 1980. Local divisions: 8 


Defense: 7% of GNP (1982). 
Economy: Industries: Clothing, chemicals, light industries. 


Chief crops: Tobacco, sugar, cotton, corn, wheat. Minerals: 


Chromium, gold, nickel, asbestos, copper, iron, coal. Arable 


land: 7%. Meat prod. (1980): beef: 125,000 metric tons; pork: 


9,000 metric tons; lamb: 7,000 metric tons. Electricity prod. 


_ (4982): 4.1 bin. kwh. Crude steel prod. (1981): 691,000 metric 
~ tons. 


,’ 
; 


 Serv.; 15% gvt. 
Finance: 


Labor force: 35% agric.; 30% ind. and commerce; 20% 


Currency: Dollar (Mar. 1985: 146 = $1 US), 
(1982); $4.4 bin. Per income 


domestic product capita | 
(1981): White $13,480, African $314-655. Imports (1961): $1.3. 


bin; partners: UK 10%, So, Afr. 27%, U.S. 7%, W. Ger. 7%. 


: ape (1981): $937 min.; partners: UK 7%, So. Afr. 22%, W. 


~ 


: City 
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%. Consumer in 1984); 23.1%. 
sean in use (1982): 224,000 passenger cars, 17,000 comm. 


Ee romunicsalibnias Television sets: 82,000 in use (1982). 


prices change 
Railway traffic (1982): 6.2 bin. net ton-km. Motor _ 


Radios: 170,000 in use (1982). Telephones in use (1983): 
242,252. Daily newspaper circ. (1982): 20 per 1,000 pop. 

Health: Life expectancy at birth (1981): 53.3 male; 56.8 fe- 
male, Births (per 1,000 pop. 1978): 49. Deaths (per 1,000 pop. 
1978): 16, Natural increase (1978): 3.3%. Health (1983): 161 
hospitals, 438 rural clinics. Infant mortality (per 7,000 live births 
1975): 122. 

Education (1982): Literacy: 45%. Attendance: 90% pri- 
mary, 15% secondary for Africans; higher for whites, Asians. 

Major international Organizations: UN and its specialized 
agencies, OAU, Commonwealth of Nations. 

Embassy: 2852 McGill Terrace NW 20008; 332-7100. 


Britain took over the area as Southern Rhodesia in 1923 from 
the British South Africa Co. (which, under Cecil Rhodes, had 
conquered the area by 1897) and granted internal self- 
government. Under a 1961 constitution, voting was restricted to 
maintain whites in power. On Nov. 11, 1965, Prime Min. lan D. 
Smith announced his country’s unilateral declaration of indepen- 
dence. Britain termed the act illegal, and demanded Rhodesia 
broaden voting rights to provide for eventual rule by the majority 
Africans. 

Urged by Britain, the UN imposed sanctions, including embar- 
goes on oil shipments to Rhodesia, Some oil and gasoline 
reached Rhodesia, however, from South Africa and Mozam- 
bique, before the latter became independent in 1975, In May 
1968, the UN Security Council ordered a trade embargo. 

Anew constitution came into effect, Mar. 2, 1970, providing for 
@ republic with a president and prime minister. The election law 
effectively prevented full black representation through income 


tax requirements. 


A proposed British-Rhodesian settlement was dropped in May 
1972 when a British commission reported most Rhodesian 
blacks opposed it, Intermittent negotiations between the govern- 
ment and various black nationalist groups failed to prevent in- 
creasing skirmishes. By mid-1978, over 6,000 soldiers and’ civil- 
ians had been killed. Rhodesian troops battled guerrillas within 
Mozambique and Zambia. An “internal settlement” signed Mar. 
1978 in which Smith and 3 popular black leaders share control 
until transfer of power to the black majority was rejected by 
guerrilla leaders, 

In the country's first universal-franchise election, Apr. 21, 
1979, Bishop Abel Muzorewa's United African National Council 
gained a bare majority contro! of the black-dominated parlia- 
ment. Britain's Thatcher government, 1979, began efforts to nor- . 
malize its relationship with Zimbabwe. A British cease-fire was 
‘accepted by all parties, Dec. 5th. Independence was finally 
achieved Apr. 18, 1980. 


: Population of the World’s Largest Cities 
The table below represents one attempt at comparing the world’s largest cities. The figures are for the city proper unless 


otherwise indicated. 
urban status which is usually characterized by some form 


Baghaad, rag aes st "a (1981 census) 
Bangalore, India, , metro (1 census) 
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ity proper is defined as a large esi eal legally _ boundaries and an masts recognized 
governmen 


Population 

Los Angeles, Cal. (1980 census) ............ 2,966,850 
Madras, India, metro (1981 census)........... 4,276,635 
Madrid, Spain (1981 estimate)... ...0....... 3,267,500. 
Manchester, England, “rope (1981 census) ..... 2,594; 
Melbourne, Australia.(1980 census). ......5... 2,836,800 
Mexico City, Mexico eve estimate) 8, 
Moscow, ISSR pi CSIMHANA) vise Ge > 
rosie MOTP OBUNIAID) Seveits dee lars to's wr'i'6 
New York City BBSti Consus) tarot cette) niu 

Japan ( CONDIBD Cries: cnt Sabai fers 
Paris, France (1975 census)... 0... se ee eae 

, China, (1980 


Pusan, South Korea (1980 phair! 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazi pea census) . 
Rome, italy (1980 census). ...... 


us) 
Shanghai, metro peat ed estimate)... ...... and 
Peal 1977 estimate) 
yanoy, Rusa 1980 pe 
Syeieys Iran (197 
Tianjin, Chi 


census, 
ve (1980 rete) 
Tokyo, OOS CONGUE) oss sreiiss ss tanta he 
Wuhan, a (1977 plot aa getanlen ele a 

Yokoharna, Japan (1980 census)... . . 
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72.3/76.0 
67/74 
71.3/77.4 
50 
56,.9/59.1 
60.7/64.6 
62 


55.9/58.4 
62.6/66.3 


44.4/4676 
40 
69.5/77.8 
70.2/78.5 
25/45 
32/34 
68.8/74.7 
67.2/73.4 
41,9/45.1 
72/76 
69 


55 
44/47 


Selected World Statistics 
For sources and further information see pages 535-621. 
Yearly 
Per Cap. 
%ofGNP Country Income Literacy 
3.0% Lebanon. . .-. - 1,150 
"13 Lesotho . . 355 
1.9 Liberia... .. 400 
2 Ulug - Baa 
29 Madagascar . 279 
0.6 save’ Ree oe 
6.1 Maldives. . . 373 
1.6 Mel: ES: 2 140 
wa? Malta ..... 2,036 
"5.8 Mauritania. . 466 
#3 Mexico. .... 1,800 
ae Mongolia . . 750 
27 220 
$7. Nauru..... 21,400 
10 _ Nepal... .. 140 
"17.8 Netherlands. . 9,175 
3.4 New Zealand . 
*19.3 = ot ~ 
ve ee SS 
Ae Nigeria... . . 750 
2.2 Norway . 12,432 
of WERE Oman..... 400 
"14.2 Pakistan. . 280 
my Panama. . 1,116 
65 Papua 
oe Caecum é 1,614 
47 Philippines. . ; 32 
cd 5 as 
ee Poland. .... nen 
Portugal. . 1; 
"6.3 Oatar’ 5.54 35,000 
Romania . . 5,250 
52 Rwanda... 250 
26 St Lucia. . . 698 
pas St. Vincent . 250 
AE Sao Tome and os 
1. Principe. . . 
a Saudi Arabia . bles 
"23 Seychalies «. 1,030 
Singapore ; eae 
98 Somalia. . . 500 
1.8 South Africa 1,296 
"18 Spain... 5,500 
27 Srilanka... 266 
Ee Sudan. .... 370 
8.0 Suriname 2,600 
58 Swaziland. 840 
ae Sweden. . 14,821 
69 14,408 
1.6 
5.1 
7 
9 
“45 
“7 
"3.9 
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70/76 
67.3/71.6 
39.1/41.8 
* of govt. budget. (1) whites. (2) males. (3) African. 
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61.4/65.1 
51.5 


54 
56.1/59.4 
68/75 
46 
42.7/45.4 
64 
39.4/42.5 
68.2/73.1 
45 
69. 
62/67 
63 
56.1/59.4 

_47 
44.0/42.5 
72/78 


70.6/76.6 
56/60 


Defense 
% of GNP 


*18 
“45 
$1 
28 


“28 
*40.2 
*8.0 
82 
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. 
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ie U.S. Aid to Foreign Nations 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Commerce Department 
are in millions of dollars. f *Less than $500,000.) Data include milita supctles and services furnished under the 
Assistance Act and direct Pyeng appropriations, and include credits extended to private entities. 

Net grants and credits take into account all known returns to the U.S, including reverse grants, returns of grants, and pay- 
ments of principal. A minus (—) indicates that the total of these returns is greater than the total of grants or credits. 

Other assistance represents the transfer of U.S. farm products in exchange for foreign currencies, less the government's dis- 
bursements of the currencies as grants, credits, or for ases, 

Amounts do not include investments in the follo’ : Asian dl i" Bank, $80 min.; Inter-American Development 
Bank, $353 mln.; International Development Assn., $892 min, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, $27 
min.; African Development Bank, $18 min,; African Development Fund, $57 min. 








Net Net Net - Net Net Net 

Total grants credits other Total grants credits other 
Calendar Year 1984 Cenicmes, See ESOC) 
TOM Sica che vce WOM BRST CRAG) | 9 aA Saag 
Military grants........ 1,295 1298 —- —— 6 CT SiecredE oanen, 
Western Europe....... 269 385 nee 1 eh oe a (se 
—_ 17 Cong 1 2 (*) (*) 

Gone) he 2" aoe ibouti 7 FC —_—_—_ 

pera 11 (") Equatorial Guinea 3 Ps omy we 

1) EA, Meee ts Ethiopia OTC ert eae - i 

{} Siih|\ nance GABOR 9 wi; tiabers 'eiie =i 2 -2 — 

mee tone yh) eee GOMDOs So iwiss vse 10 10 ee 

Qo, BS. 0 ewe GHB rain digs wn ate 19 26 +7 (*) 

— oAt eee Guinea 4 =-1 i 

int aye! imam eat 

134 -~50 -—— } 2 — 

23 201 1 OB) 5 ‘severe || (eumesene 

— 9 sino 85 21 ie 

eS ee ean 8 11 (*) 
eau a to. 

* 16 1 92 (*) (*) 

sons ey a4 — 
ee é a 8 

sees NS catty 18 2— 

pee LY | eats 22 {1 — 

64 10. <2 1 40mm 

—_ -8 — 18 =i (*) 

eae etd SG es td 2 — — 
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1 —- 92 21 } 
a 141 79 ) 

1,185 = 734 4 7 Line; 

1, 17 1 20 2 (") 

140 ~—52 -—7 ory 

ty Sra 39 f (") 

2,277 ‘817 eg Q Tres 

10. —33 a 26 1 (*) 

29 2— Mu 4 nee 

24 , * * 4 f eae 

mai ny aie ae eee 

98 814 2 1,174 2 
setioday alee IRS ehh ") 16 —; 

Maoh 7 (8 Shiatanes 

(in 1 rs 6 i) esate 

2 199 , 30 (’) 
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% ey ens 67 73 . 
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Ambassadors and Envoys 
As of mid-1985. 


The address of U.S. embassies abroad is the appropriate foreign capital. The U.S. does not have diplomatic relations with 


the following countries: Albania,' Angola, Cambodia,? Taiwan,* Cuba, Iran,‘ Libya,* Vietnam,? S. Yemen.? 
















Monit oe from United States Envoys to United States 
RA M. Haider Refq, Chargé 
Mi Sahnoun, Amb. 
Edmund H. Lake, Amb. 
Lucio Garcia Del Solar, Amb. 
Robert Cotton, Amb. 
gu Wec an 
inald . 
i M. Algosaibi, Amb. 
M. Obaii Khan, 
| Ra Ronee w eT ok Peter D. Laurie, Amb. 
irae: geese eek J. Raoul Schoumaker, Amb. 
Barnebey, Amb. ......... F. R. Galvez Jr., Chargé 
George E. Moose, Amb. .......+55: Guy L. Hazoume, Amb. 
Mariano Baptista Gumucio, Amb. 
Serara T. Ketlogetswe, Am 
£0, Pumas ste ascends Sergeo C. da Costa, Amb. 
Pengiran Haji Idriss, Amb. 
Stoyan I, Zhulev, Amb. 
Traore, Chargé 
U Maung Maung Gyi, Amb. 
James R. Bullington, Amb. .......... Simon Sabimbona, Amb, 
Myles R. Frechette, Amb. .....-.... Paul Pondi, Amb. 
Paul H. Robinson Jr., Amb. . .. -... *~ Allan Gotlieb, Amb. 
John M. Yates, Amb...........-.- Jose Luis Fernandes Lopes, Amb. 
Ernest T. Dejarnette, Amb... .......; Christian Lingama-Toleque, Amb. 
Jay P. — BoA See rey Mahamat Ali Adoum, Amb. 
James D. Theberge Pe A ESAS i OS Herman F. Errazuriz, Amb. - 
Arthur W. Henn eee aoe i, Han Xu, Amb. 
Lewis A. Tambs, Amb... .-........ Rodrigo Lloreda, Amb. 


. Fernando E. Hoo: Amb... ee ee Ali Mlahaili, Amb. 
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Envoys to United States 


. Nelson T. Mizere, Amb. 
. Dato Lew Sip Hon, Amb. 
. Vacant 

















Richard Amb. 
ee E. Rowling, Amb, 
aa ine . Amb. 
. ee itta, 
= tius C. Bee. Amb. 
Eliassen, Amb, 
Salim Bader Al-Hanai, Amb. 
UToaieas ft Ghesaag brega, Chargé 
wrence ig Fal 
Lobia Obe, Amb. 
Marcos a Amb. 
Luis Marchand, Am| 


+ | Joseph E. Edmunds, Amb. 
. » Vacant 
. Maiava I. Toma, Amb. 


in 1939, (2) Post closed in 1975. (3) U.S. em closed in prs £0 0.2. revered relatione ie 1 uc rele 
maintained. (5) Relations severed in 1961; limited ties in 1977. ( se Serene ee OA ed (7) US. does 
‘iiially recognize 1940 annexation by USSR. (8) Embassy closed, rend hey 2 1980 US ee aon ae in Wash., DC, May 6, 


oa 
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Major International Organizations 


Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN),was ~ 


formed in 1967 to promote political and economic coopera- 
tion among the non-communist states of the region. Mem- 
bers in 1985 are Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand. Annual ministerial meetings set policy; 
a central Secretariat in Jakarta and 9 permanent committees 
work in trade, transportation, communications, agriculture, 
science, finance, and culture. ‘ 

Commonwealth of Nations originally called the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, is an association of nations and 
dependencies loosely joined by a common interest based on 
having been parts of the old British Empire. The British 
monarch is the symbolic head of the Commonweaith. 

There are 48 self-governing independent nations in the 
Commonwealth, plus various colonies and protectorates. As 


of Jan. 1984, the members were the United Kingdom of . 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 17 other nations 
retognizing the British monarch, represented by a governor- 
general, as their head of state: Antigua and Barbuda, Aus- 
tralia, Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, Canada, Fiji, Grenada, 
Jamaica, Mauritius, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, St. 
Kitts-Nevis, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and the Grenadines (a 
special member), Solomon islands, and Tuvalu (a special 
member); and 28 countries with their own heads of state: 
Bangladesh, Botswana, Cyprus, Dominica, The Gambia, 
_ Ghana, Guyana, India, Kenya, Kiribati, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Malaysia, The Maldives (a special member), Malta, Nauru 
4a special member), Nigeria, Samoa, Seychelles, Sierra Le- 
one, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Swaziland, Tanzania, Tonga, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Vanuatu, Zambia, and Zim- 
babwe. In addition various Caribbean 
part in certain Commonwealth activities. 

The Commonwealth facilitates consultation among mem- 
ber states through meetings of prime ministers and finance 
ministers, and through a permanent Secretariat. Members 
consult on economic, scientific, educational, financial, iegal, 
and military matters, and try to coordinate policies. 

European Communities (EC, the Common Market) is the 
collective designation of three organizations with common 
membership: the European Economic Community (Com- 
mon Market), the European Coal and Steel Community, and 
the European Atomic Energy Community. The 10 full mem- 
‘bers are: Belgium, Denmark, France, West Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netheriands, United 
Kingdom. Spain and Portugal will join the EC in 1986, 
Some 60 nations in Africa, the Caribbean, and the Pacific 
are affiliated under the Lomé Convention. 

: A merger of the 3 communities executives went into effect 
July 1, 1967, though the component organizations date back 
to 1951 and 1958. A Council of Ministers, a Commission, a 
European Parliament, and a Court of Justice comprise the 
permanent structure. The communities aim to integrate their 
economies, coordinate social developments, and bring about 
political union of the democratic states of Europe. 

European Free Trade Association (EFTA), consisting of 
Austria, Iceland, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland 
and associated member Finland, was created Jan. 4, 1960, to 
gradually reduce customs duties and quantitative restric- 
‘tions between members on industrial products. By Dec. 31, 
1966, all tariffs and quotas had been eliminated. The associ- 
ation entered into free trade agreements with the EC, Jan. 1, 
1973. Trade barriers were removed July 1, 1976. 

League of Arab States (The Arab League) was created 
Mar. 22, 1945, by Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria, and Yemen. Joining later were Algeria, Bahrain, 
Djibouti, Kuwait, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, » Qa- 
tar, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab Emirates and 
South Yemen. The Palestine Liberation Org. has been ad- 
mitted as a full member. The League fosters cultural, eco- 

nomic, and communication ties and mediates disputes 
among the Arab states; it represents Arab states in certain 
international negotiations, and coordinates a military, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic offensive against Israel. As a result of 
Egypt signing 2 peace treaty with Israel, the League, Mar. 


dependencies take 


1979, suspended Egypt's membership and transferred the 
League’s headquarters from Cairo to Tunis. 

North Atlantic Treaty Org. (NATO) was created by 
treaty (signed Apr. 4, 1949; in effect Aug. 24, 1949) among 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom, 
and the U.S. Greece, Turkey, West Germany, and Spain 
have joined since. The members agreed to settle disputes by 
peaceful means; to develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack; to regard an attack on one 
as an attack on all, and to take necessary action to repel an 
attack under Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

The NATO structure consists of a Council and a Military 
Committee of 3 commands (Allied Command Europe, Al- 
lied Command Atlantic, Allied Command Channel) and the 
Canada-U,S. Regional Planning Group. 

Following announcement in 1966 of nearly total French 
withdrawal from the military affairs of NATO, organization 
hq. moved, 1967, from Paris to Brussels. In August, 1974, 
Greece announced a total withdrawal of armed forces from 
NATO, in response to Turkish intervention in rus. 
Greece rejoined NATO’s military wing, Oct. 20, 1980. 

Organization of African Unity (OAU), formed May 25, 
1963, by 32 African countries (51 in 1985) to coordinate cul- 
tural, political, scientific and economic policies; to end colo- 
nialism in Africa; and to promote a common defense of 
members’ independence. It holds annual conferences of 
heads of state. Hq. is in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Organization of American States (OAS) was formed in 
Bogota, Colombia, in 1948. Hq. is in Washington, D.C. It 
has a Permanent Council, Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, and Inter-American Council for Education, 
Science and Culture, a Juridical Committee and a Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. The Permanent Council can call 
meetings of foreign ministers to deal with urgent security 
matters. A General Assembly meets annually. A secretary 
general and assistant are elected for 5-year terms. There are 
32 members, each with one vote in the various organiza- 
tions: Antigua, Argentina, Bahamas, Barbados, Bolivie, Bre- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Grenada, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Par- 
aguay, Peru, St. Kitts-Nevis, St. Lucia, St, Vincent, 
Suriname, Trinidad & Tobago, U.S., Uruguay, Venezuela. In 
1962, the OAS excluded Cuba from OAS activities but not 
from membership. 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) was established Sept. 30, 1961 to promote 
economic and social welfare in member countries, and to 
stimulate and harmonize efforts on behalf of developing na- 
tions. Nearly all the industrialized “free market” countries 
belong, with Yugoslavia as an associate member. OECD 


collects and disseminates economic and environmental infor- 


mation. Members in 1985 were: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, West Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia 
(special member). Hq. is in Paris. : 

Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
was created Nov. 14, 1960 at Venezuelan initiative. The 
group has often been in determining world oil 
prices, and in advancing members’ interests in trade and de- 
velopment dealings with industrialized oil-consuming na- 
tions. Members in 1985 were Algeria, Ecuador, Gabon, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, United Arab Emirates, Venezuela. 

Warsaw Pact was created May 14, 1955, as a mutual de- 
fense alliance. Members in 1985 were Bulgaria, Czechoslova- 
kia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and the 
USSR. Hq. is in Moscow. It provides for a unified military 
command; if one member is attacked, the others will aid it 
with all necessary steps including armed force. 
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United Nations 


The 39th regular session of the United Nations General The UN has a post office originating its own stamps. - 
Assembly was scheduled to open in September, 1985. See Proposals to establish an organization of nations for 
Chronology for developments at UN sessions during 1985. maintenance of world peace led to the United Nations Con- 

UN headquarters are in New York, N.Y., between First ference on International Organization at San Francisco, 
Ave. and Roosevelt Drive and E. 42d St. and E. 48th St. Apr. 25-June 26, 1945, where the charter of the United Na- 
The General Assembly Bldg., Secestariaie Conference and _—tions was drawn up. It was signed June 26 by 50 nations, 
Library bldgs. are interconnected. A new UN office build- and by Poland, one of the original 51, on Oct. 15, 1945. The 
ing-hotel was opened in New York in 1976. charter came into effect Oct. 24, 1945, upon ratification by 

A European office at Geneva includes Secretariat and the permanent members of the Security Council and a ma- 
agency staff members, Other offices of UN bodies and re- _jority of other signatories. 
lated organizations are scattered throughout the world. : 





Roster of the United Nations 
(As of mid-1985) 
The 159 members of the United Nations, with the years in which they became members. 








Member Year Member Year. Member Year 
— APE TE ron 1 ECUSUDE cr ioe: erpiwae 1945 Samoa (Western). . . . 1976 
Albania. ....... e955) Bevntts i ek Wivrancty« 1945 Sao Tome e Principe. . 1975 
AMAR ces cin vadatanss.s 1962 ElSalvador....... 1945 Saudi Arabia... ... 1945 

gla... .....-. 1976 Equatorial Guinea... 1968 Luxembourg. ..... 1945 Senegal......... 1960 

a and Barbuda . 1981 Ethiopia ........ 1945 Seychelles. 2 20... 1976 

tina... ....- 1945 Sierra Leone ...... 1961 
Australia........ LOGS EU Rakha. sh et ae 1970 maa! Fe Le 
BRIG en 6G siatcncs (aves 1955, Finland:.. \a)< ys. 00 1955 964 Solomon Islands 1978 
‘i BRNCB eins 5 5eucges vast 1945 TC Oe ee Ma 1 
Babamas........ 1973 South Africas... 2. 1945 
TS a aes ald Gabon ants ee 1960 — TREY Ne sents, ¥ ~ 
Bangladesh....... Gambia. .... see e965 rilanka,....... ; 
IBATHRODS. xs os k ee Germany, East... .. 1973 Seer teense eee er 
Belgium Mn Germany, West... .. 1973 UrInAME se es 
Eliz fect eee) TO Gren nh ce 1957 Swaziland........ 1968 
_ SCR a 1960: Greece i. cjins cere vate 1945 Swerlenie Lyre ty sae 1946 
a aie teen ee 1971 Ses pooM apes here Syriat ic ose «vie st 1945 
MS aiesscs nites mia? ai 1945 Guatemala....... 1945 
\. em CP 1966 Guinea... ...... 1958 
x Be ILE ci slik 1945 Guinea-Bissau .... . 1974 
[ined 2 sa 1984 Guyana. ........ 
ict tute. Ste hie 1955 
Faso... =... Meag Hialth 2 9 ines 1945 
4 1962 Honduras........- 1945 
Beclorussia. ... 1945 Hangary 2... h.5). 1955 
boda (Kampuchea) 1955 Ioaia's | 21). 194s 
baie ae Indonesia’... ..... 1950 

Bienen F 1948 5 1945 
Cape Verde... .. . Bere Saag cose cio LAS 

emer wrens breland:. ct a" 1955 
eae eR ocean Dade ae 

GRINS OSS st See aaa 

lombia ae ys ale Ha Huy Comite ** 1960 
Comoros ..... eo bls 
i aeons een 2 22107 jose 

igs 1960 7 Sea Senter tC 1955 

ged aS iis, Ae ea 1963 
| Sa eee 1945 UWS as hw eb pe 1 

A es, Ee aati 1977 

MCA» sou 4 oe ASTS PAO oe ee 1955 
inican Rep... .. 1945 Lebanon ..... .. . 1945 
PP Bialays jotoes thie UN in 1957. tn 1963, is nemo wes to Malaysia followin; eS Sabah, and Sara- 
ee became an ind deat UN member in 1965. (2) nik Syria rare. original nates the UN. In 1938, the United 
ion of Egypt and Sor ad Sodas cident atte ON, ora 1961, ae ees eee 
3) Tangunyita vas s member of te ated Nations ron 1961 toa and Zanzibar was a member from 1963. Following 


Gaited Nations, later che its name to United Republic of Tanzania. (4) The General Assembly voted in 1971 


i Taiwan and it the Peking government in its place. (5) The General Assembly rejected the creden- 
ae ie iets Soares me ae om the UN in 1965 
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Organization 
ee ee and further information, may be obtained from the Office of Public Information, United Nations, — 


General Assembly. The General Assembly is composed of 
representatives of all the member nations. Each nation is 
entitled to one vote. 

The General Assembly meets in regular annual sessions 
when necessary. Special sessions are 
General at the request of the Se- 
curity Council or of a majority of the members of the UN. 
On important questions a two-thirds majority of members 
present and voting is required; on other questions a simple 
majority is sufficient. 
The General Assembly must rig gy ata 
portion expenses among members. A member in arrears will 
have no vote if the amount of arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due for the preceeding two full 


years. 

Security Council. The Security Council consists of 15 
members, 5 with permanent seats. The remaining 10 are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; they are 
‘not eligible for immediate reelection. 

Permanent members of the Council: China, France, 
USSR, United Kingdom, pein 

Non-permanent members are aso, Egypt, India 
Peru, and Ukraine, (until Dec. 31, Le AD a, Den- 
mark, Madagascar, Thailand, and Trinidad & Tobago (until 
Dec. 31, 1986). 

The Security Council has the primary responsiblity within 
the UN for maintaining international peace and security. 
The Council may investigate any dispute P chat threatens in- 
ternational peace and security. 

Any member of the UN at UN headquarters may partici- 
pate in its discussions and a nation not a member of UN 
may appear if it is a party to a dispute. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by an affir- 
- mative vote of 9 members. On all other matters the affirma- 
tive vote of 9 members must include the concurring votes of 
all permanent members; it is this clause which gives rise to 
the so-called “‘yeto.” A party to a dispute must refrain from 
voting. 

The Security Council directs the various truce supervisory 
forces deployed in the Middle East, India-Pakistan, and ‘Cy- 
prus. 

Economie and Social Council. The Economic and Social 
Council consists of 54 members elected by the General As- 
sembly for 3-year terms of office. The council is responsible 
under the General Assembly for carrying out the functions 
of the United Nations with regard to international eco- 


Te 


nomic, social, cultural, “educational, health and related mat-_ 


ters. The council meets usually twice a year. 

Trusteeship Council. The administration of trust territo- 
ries is under UN supervision. The only remaining trust terri- 
tory is the Pacific Islands, administered by the U.S. 

Secretariat. The 


General is the chief administra- 


Secretary 
tive officer of the UN. He may bring to the attention of the © 
international 


Security Council any matter that threatens 
peace. He reports to the General Assembly. 

Javier Perez de Cuellar (Peru), secretary general, was 
elected to a S-year term beginning Jan. 1, 1982. 

The 1984-85 budget is $1.5 billion, exclusive of trust 

funds, special contributions, and expenses for the Specialized 
or the Related Organizations. 

The U.S. contributes 25% of the regular budget, 
Union 11.33%, Japan 8.66%, W. Germany 7.74%, and 
France, China, and Britain about 5% each. 

International Court of Justice. The International Court of 
Justice is the principal judicial organ of the United Nations. 
All members are ipso facto parties to the statute of the 
Court, as are three nonmembers — Liechtenstein, San Ma- 
fino, and Switzerland. Other states may become parties to 
the Court’s statute. L 


the Soviet — 


The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases which the 


parties submit to it and matters especially provided for in 
the charter or in treaties. The Court gives advisory 


toca the paces eect SL a. 
Gipete. i Sey. Party to 9 cate ee ee 
other party may have recourse to the Security Council. 

The 15 judges are elected for 9-year terms by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. Retiring judges are eli- 
gible for re-election. The Court remains permanently in ses- 
sion, frag pe vei Se et ee 
majority. Court sits in The Hague, Netherlands. 

Judges: 9-year term in office ending 1992; Nagendra 
Singh, India. i Argentina, Robert Y. Jen- 
nings,; United Kingdom. Guy Ladreit de Lacharriere, 
France. Keba Mbaye, Senegal. La eee 
1988; Robert Ago, Italy. Stephen M. Schwebel, U.S. 

Mohammed Bedjaoui, Algeria. Platon D. “Morozov, USSR. 
Jose Sette Camara, Brazil. 9-year term in office ending 1985: 
Taslim Olawala Elias, Nigeria. Hermann Mosier, W. Ger- 
many. Shigeru Oda, Japan. Abdullah Fikri Al-Khani, Syria. 
Manfred Lachs, Poland. 


United Nations Secretaries General 


Year Secretary, Nation 
1946 Ti Lie, Norway 
1953 Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden 


1961  U Thant, Burma 


Year Secretary, Nation 


Year Secretary, Nation 
1982 Javier Perez de Cuellar, Peru 


1972 Kurt Waldheim, Austria 


U.S. Representatives to the United Nations 


The U.S. Representative to the United Nations is the Chief of the U.S. Mission to the United Nations in NeW 
holds the rank and status of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


Year Representative Year Representative Year Representative 

1846 Edward A. Stettinius Jr. 1965 Arthur J. Goldberg 1975 Daniel P. Moynihan 

1846 Hershel V. Johnson (act) 1968 George W. Bail 1976 William W. Scranton 

1947 Warren R. Austin 1968 James Russell 1977 — Andrew Young 

4953 Henry Cabot Lodge Jr 1969 Charies W. Yost 1978 Donald 

#960 James J. Wadsworth 1971 George Bush 1981 Jeane J. Kirkpatrick 

1961 Adlai E Stevenson 1978 John A. Scali 1985 Vernon A. Walters : 
Specialized and Related Agencies 


Fiber agecctes sre meanennaoes. we tial ae ee ee ne ae 


agreement with the UN (headquarters.) 


at improve labo conditions and ing standards 
ment; improve labor conditions and 
route de Morillons, CH-1211, prsheenaf apn ie ese 
Food & Agriculture Org. (FAO) aims to increase 
tion from farms, forests, and fisheries; improve distribution, 


ition; better conditions tions for rural people. 

(Viale dee Terme di Caracalla, 00100 Rome, Italy) ai 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, & Cultural 

(UNESCO) sims to e collaboration among nations 

through education, and culture. The U.S. withdrew 


\ oar. =" n'S 3 - 


s 


from this organization in 1985 because of UNESCO's anti- 
Western bias. (9 Place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, France.) 

World Health Org, (WHO) aims to aid the attainment of 
the highest possible level of health. (20 Ave. Appia, 1211 
Geneva, Switzerland.) i 

International Monetary Fund (IMF) aims to promote in- 
ternational monetary co-operation and currency stabiliza- 
tion; expansion of international trade. (700 19th St., NW, 
Washington, DC, 20431.) 

International Civil Aviation Org. (ICAO) promotes inter- 
national civil aviation standards and regulations. (1000 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3A 2R2.) 


_ Universal Postal Union (UPU) aims to perfect ser- 
vices and international ion. (Weltpost- 
Strasse 4, Berne, 15 Switzerland.) 


_ International Telecommunication Union (ITU) sets up 

international regulations of radio, telegraph, telephone and 
radio-communications, Allocates radio frequencies. 
des Nations, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland.) 

World Meteorological Org. (WMO) aims to co-ordinate 

and im} world meteorological work. (Case Postale 5, 

CH-1211, Geneva, Switzerland. 

International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 
aims to mobilize funds for agricultural and rural projects in 
developing countries, (107 Viadel Serafico,00142 Rome, Italy.) 

International Maritime Org. (IMO) aims to promote co- 
operation on technical matters affecting international shi 
ping. (4 Albert Embankment, London, SE1 7SR, England.) 
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World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) seeks 
te protect, through international cooperation, literary, in- 


’ dustrial, scientific, and artistic works. (34, Chemin des Co- 


lom Bettes, 1211 Geneva, Switzerland.) : 

International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) aims to pro- 
mote the safe, peaceful uses of atomic energy. (Vienna Inter- 
national Centre, PO Box 100, A-1400, Vienna, Austria.) 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is the 
only treaty setting rules for world trade. Provides a forum 
for settling trade disputes and negotiating trade liberaliza- 
tion. (Centre William Rappard, 154 rue de Lausanne, 1211 
Geneva 21, Switzerland.) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(BRD) (World Bank) provides loans and technical assist- 
ance for economic development projects in developing mem- 
ber countries; encourages cofinancing for projects from 
other public and private sources. International Development 
Association (IDA), an affiliate of the Bank, provides funds 
for development projects on concessionary terms to the 
poorer developing member countries. (both 1818 H St., NW, 
Washington, DC 20433.) International Finance Corporation 
(FC) an affiliate of the Bank, promotes the growth of the 
private sector in developing member countries; encourages 
the development of | capital markets; stimulates the in- 
ternational flow of private capital. (1818 H St., NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20433.) 

nited Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) provides aid 
and development assistance to children and mothers in de- 
veloping countries. (1 UN Plaza, New York, NY 10017). 


The World’s Refugees in 1984 
Source: U. S. Committee for Refugees 
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Customs Exemptions and Advice to Travelers 


US. residents returning after a stay abroad of at least 48 
hours are usually granted customs exemptions of $400 each. 
The duty-free articles must accompany the traveler at the 
time of his return, be for personal or household use, have 
been acquired as an incident of his trip, and be properly de- 
elared to Customs. Not more than one liter of alcoholic bev- 
erages may be included in the $400 exemption. 

_ Ifa U.S. resident arrives directly or indirectly from Amer- 
ican Samoa, Guam, or the U.S. Virgin Islands, the purchase 
may be valued up to $800 fair retail value, but not more 
than $400 of the exemption may be applied to the value of 
articles acquired elsewhere than in such insular possessions, 
and § liters of alcoholic beverages may be included in the 
exemption, but not more than | liter of such beverages may 
have been acquired elsewhere than in the designated islands. 

The exemption for alcoholic beverages is accorded only 
when the returning resident has attained 21 years of age at 
the time of his arrival. One hundred cigars and 200 ciga- 
rettes may be included in either exemption. Cuban cigars 
may be included if obtained in Cuba and all articles ac- 
quired there do not exceed $100 in retail value. : 

The $400 or $800 exemption may be granted only if the 


exemption, or any part of it, has not been used within the 
preceding 30-day period and the stay abroad was for at least 
48 hours. The 48-hour absence requirement does not apply if 
you return from Mexico or the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

Gifts costing no more than $50 fair retail value or $100 
from American Samoa, Guam, or the Virgin Islands, may be © 
mailed duty-free. 

Most items—including alcoholic beverages, cigars, ciga- 
rettes and perfume—made in designated Caribbean and 
Central American countries may enter the U.S. duty-free 
under the Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act. 
Countries currently designated for such duty-free treatment — 
are: Antigua and Barbuda, Barbados, Belize, British Virgin 
Islands, Costa Rica, Dominica, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Grenada, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, Netherlands Antilles, Panama, Saint Christo- 
pher-Nevis, Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, — 
and Trinidad and Tobago. Exceptions are: most textiles — 
(incl. clothing), footwear, handbags, luggage, flat goods, 
work gloves and leather wearing apparel, and certain 
watches and watch parts. Alcoholic beverages and perfumes, 
remain subject to IRS tax. 


U.S. Passport, Visa, and Health Requirements 


Source: Passport Services, U.S. State Department as of May, 1984 ‘ + 


Passports are issued by the United States Department of 

State to citizens and nationals of the United States for the 
urpose of documenting them for foreign travel and identi- 
ing them as Americans. oh 


How to Obtain a Passport 

An applicant for a passport who has never been previ- 
ously issued a passport in his own name, must execute an 
application in person before (1) a passport agent; (2) a clerk 
of any federal court or state court of record or a judge or 
clerk of any probate court, accepting applications; 6) a 
postal employee designated by the postmaster at a Post Of- 
fice which has been selected to accept passport applications; 
or (4) a diplomatic or consular officer of the U.S. abroad. It 
is no longer possible to include family members of any age 
in a U.S, passport. All persons are required to obtain indi- 
vidual passports in their own name. 

A passport previously issued to the applicant, or one in 
which he was included, will be accepted as proof of citizen- 
ship in lieu of the following documents. A person born in 
the United States shall present his birth certificate. To be 
acceptable, the certificate must show the given name and 
surname, the date and place’ of birth and that the birth re- 
cord was filed shortly after birth. A delayed birth certificate 
(a record filed more than one year after the date of birth) is 
acceptable provided that it shows that the report of birth 
was supported by acceptable secondary evidence of birth. 

If such primary evidence is not obtainable, a notice from 
the registrar shall be submitted stating that no birth record 
exists. The notice shall be accompanied by the best obtain- 
able secondary evidence such as a baptismal. certificate, a 
certificate of circumcision, or a hospital birth record. 

A person who has been issued a passport in his own name 
within the last eight years may obtain a new passport by fill- 
ing out, signing and mailing a passport by mail application 
together with his previous passport, two recent identical © 
signed photographs and $35.00 to the nearest Passport 
Agency or to the Passport Services in Wash., D.C. Those 
persons applying for a passport for the first time, or whose 
prior passport was issued before their 18th birthday, must 
execute a passport application in person. 

A naturalized citizen should present his naturalization 
certificate. A person born abroad claiming citizenship 
through either a native-born or naturalized citizen must sub- 
mit a certificate of citizenship issued by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; or a Consular Report of Birth or 
Certification of Birth issued by the Dept. of State. If one of 
the above documents has not been obtained, he must submit 
evidence of citizenship of the parent(s) through whom citi- 
zenship is claimed and evidence which would establish the 
parent/child relationship. Additionally, if through birth to 
citizen parent(s), parents’ marriage certificate plus an affida- 

riods and places of residence 


vit from parent(s) showing if 
or physical presence in the U.S. and abroad, specifying peri- 


ods spent abroad in the employment of the U.S. govern- 
ment, including the armed forces, or with certain intemna- 
tional organizations; if through naturalization of parents, 
evidence of admission to the U.S. for permanent residence. 

Under certain conditions, married women must present — 
evidence of marriage. Special laws govern women married 
prior to Mar. 3, 1931. 

Aliens — An alien leaving the U.S. must request passport — 
facilities from his home government. He must have a permit 
from his local Collector of Internal Revenue, and if he 
wishes to return he should request a re-entry permit from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service if itis required. 

Contract Employees — Persons traveling because of a 
contract with the Government must submit with their appli-_ 
cations letters from their employer stating position, destina- 
tion and purpose of travel, armed forces contract number, — 
and expiration date of contract when pertinent. = 


Photographs and Fees : 

Photographs — Two identical photographs which are suf- — 
ficiently recent (normally not more than 6 months old) to be © 
a good likeness of and satisfactorily identify the applicant. 
Photographs should be 2 X 2 inches in size. The image size 
measured from the bottom of the chin to the top of the head 
(including hair) should be not less than one inch nor more — 
than 1 3/8 inches. Photographs must be signed in the center 
on the reverse. Photographs should be portrait-type prints. — 
They must be clear, front view, full face, with a plain light 
(white or off-white) background. Photographs which depict — 
the applicant as relaxed and smiling are encouraged. mn 

Fees — As of Jan. 1, 1985, the passport fee is $20.00 for 
passports issued to persons under 18 years of age and the 
passports are valid for 5 years from the date of issue. The” 
passport fee is $35.00 for passports issued to persons 18 
years old and older and the passports are valid for 10 years 
from the date of issuance except where limited by the Secre- 
tary of State to a shorter period. A fee of $7.00 shall be 
charged for the execution of the application. No execution” 
fee is payable when using DSP-82, “Application For Pass-_ 
port By Mail.” Applicants eligible to use this procedure will 
pay only the $35.00 passport fee. + B 

The loss or theft of a valid port is a serious matter — 
and should be reported in writing immediately to Passport _ 
Services, Dept. of State, Wash., D.C. 20524, or to the near- 
est passport agency, or to the nearest consular office of the - 
U.S. when abroad. j 








Foreign Regulations 

A visa, usually rubber stamped in a passport by a repre- 
sentative of the country.to be visited, certifies that the bearer 
of the passport is permitted to enter that country for a cer- 
tain purpose and length of time. Visa information can be 
obtained by writing directly to foreign consular officials, 


s 
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U.S. Immigration Law 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, U.S. Justice Department 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, as amended, pro- 
vides for the numerical limitation of most immigration. Not 
subject to any numerical limitations are immigrants classi- 
fied as immediate relatives who are spouses or children of 
USS. citizens, or parents of citizens who are 21 of age 
or older; returning residents; certain former U.S. citizens; 
ministers of religion; and certain long-term U.S. government 


yes. 

The Refugee Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-212) became effective 
on April 1, 1980. Congress stated that the objectives of the 
Refugee Act are to provide a permanent and systematic pro- 
cedure for the admission of refugees who are of special hu- 
manitarian concern to the United States, and to provide uni- 
form provisions for the effective settlement and absorption 
of those refugees. The number of refugees who may be ad- 
mitted is determined by the President, after consultation 
with the Committees on the Judiciary of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives. For fiscal year 1984, the ceil- 
ing was set at 72,000 authorized refugee admissions. 


Numerical Limitation of Immigrants 


Visa Categories 


on certain relationships to persons in the U.S., i.e., unmar- 


unmarried sons and daughters of resident aliens, married 
sons and daughters of U.S. citizens, and sisters of — 
USS. citizens 21 or over (first, 2d, 4th, and Sth preference, 
respectively); members of the professions or persons of ex-* 
ceptional ability in the sciences and arts whose services are 
sought by U.S. ra (3d preference); and skilled and 
unskilled workers in short supply (6th preference). Spouses 
and’ children of opewnenie applicants are entitled to the 
same preference if accompanying or following to join such 
persons. 3 

Preference status is based upon approved petitions, filed 
with the Immigration and Naturalization Service, by the ap- 
propriate relative or employer (or in the 3d preference by the 
alien himself). 


Other immigrants not within one of the above-mentioned 
preference groups may ify as nonpreference applicants 
and receive only those visa numbers not needed by prefer- 
ence applicants. The nonpreference category has not been 
available since 1978 due to 6 preferences using the alloca- 
tion. 


Labor Certification 


The Act of October 3, 1965, established new controls to 
protect the American labor market from an influx of skilled 
and unskilled foreign labor. Prior to the issuance of a visa, 
the potential 3d, 6th, and nonpreference immigrant must 
obtain the Secretary of Labor’s certification, establishing 
that there are not sufficient workers in the U.S. at the alien’s 
destination who are able, willing, and qualified to perform 
the job; and that the employment of the alien will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working conditions of workers 
in the U.S. similarly employed; or that there is satisfactory 
evidence that the provisions of that section do not apply to 
the alien’s case. 


Immigrants Admitted from All Countries 
Fiscal Year Ends June 30 through 1976, Sept. 30 thereafter 





Year Number Year Number Number Year 

ata ae 8,385 1871-1880... 2,812,191 1931-1940 626,431. 19784.... 6. 460,348 
1821-1830. . 143,439 1881-1890... 5,246,613 1941-1950 1,035,039 1980...... 530,639 
1831-1840. . * 599,125 1891-1900... 3,687,564 1951-1960 2,515,479 14981...... 596,600 
1841-1850 1,713,251 1901-1910... 8,795,386 1961-1970. .. 3,921,677 1962...... 594,131 
1851-1860... 2,598,214 1911-1920... 5,735,811 1971-1975... 1,936,261 1983.,.... 559,763 

1861-1870... 2,314,824 1921-1930... 4,107,209 SOTO seh. 398,613 1984...... 543; 
zs 1976 July-Sept. 103,676 1820-1984... 51,950,349 

5 Naturalization: How to Become an American Citizen 
: Source: The Federal Statutes ; 

A person who desires to be naturalized as a citizen of the (3) demonstrate a knowledge and understanding of the 
United States may obtain the necessary application form as _ fundamentals of the history, and the principles and form of 
well as detailed information from the nearest office of the government, of the U.S. 
ae cena catiraneation Service or from the clerk of The petitioner also is obliged to have two credible citizen 

An fora gs must be at least 18 years old. He must haye she appbeant Witnesses must have personal knowledge of 
been a lawful resident of the United States continuously for Y 
5 years. For husbands and wives of U.S. citizens the period When the phase files his petition he pays the court 
is 3 years in most instances. Special provisions apply to cer- clerk $25. At the preliminary hearing he may be represented 


tain veterans of the Armed Forces. 

An applicant must have been physically present in this 
country for at least half of the required 5 years’ residence. 
_ Every applicant for naturalization must: 


years just before filing the petition or for whatever other 
period of residence is in his case and continue to be 
i itted to citizenship; and 


a lawyer or social service agency. There is a 30-day wait. 
If action is favorable, there is a final hearing before a judge, - 
who administers the following oath of allegiance: 


I hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and entirely 
renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
potentate, state or sovereignty, to whom or which I 
ve heretofore been a subject or citizen; that I will support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the United States of 
America against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I will 
bear arms on behalf of the United States when required by 
the law; that I will orm noncombatant service in the 
armed forces of the United States when required by the law; 
that I will perform work of national importance under civil- 
ian direction when required by the law; and that I take this 
obligation freely without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; so help me God. 


STATES AND OTHER AREAS OF THE U.S. 


Sources: Population: Commerce Dept., Bureau of the Census July, 1984 provisional estimates, inc. armed forces personnel 


in each-state but excluding such personnel stationed overseas); area: Bureau 


1 
“ 
F) 
—-- -- 


of the Census, Geography Division; forested 


land: Agriculture Dept., Forest Service; lumber production: Bureau of the Census, Industry Division; mineral production: In- 
terior Dept., Bureau of Mines; commercial fishing: Commerce Dept., Natl. Marine Fisheries Service; value of construction: 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Co., F.W. Dodge Division; per capita income (estimate): Commerce Dept., Bureau of 
Economic Analysis; ry Fog mp Labor Dept., Bureau of Labor Statistics; finance: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Fed- 


eral Home Loan Bank Bd.: 


; federal employees: Labor Dept., Office of Personnel Management; energy: Energy Dept., Energy 


Information Administration; education: Education Dept., Natl. Center for Education Statistics, National Education Assn. 


Other information from sources in individual states, usually 


Alabama 
Heart of Dixie, Camellia State 


People. Population (1984): 3,990,000; rank: 22. Pop. 

density: 78.6 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 60%. Racial dis- 

—trib. (1980): 73.7% White; 26.3% Black; Hispanic 33,100. 
Net migration (1970-80): + 151,880. 


Geography. Total area: 51,609 sq. mi.; rank: 29. Land 
area: 50,708 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 21,361,100. 
Location: in the east south central U.S., extending N-S 
from Tenn. to the Gulf of Mexico; east of the Mississippi 
River. Climate: long, hot summers; mild winters; generally 
abundant rainfall. Topography: coastal plains inc. Prairie 
Biack Belt give way to hills, broken terrain; highest eleva- 
tion, 2,407 ft. Capital: Montgomery. 


Economy. Principal industries: pulp and paper, chem- 
“Ieals, electronics, apparel, textiles, primary metals, lumber 
and wood, food processing, fabricated metals, automotive 
tires. Principal manufactured goods: electronics, cast 
iron and plastic pipe, fabricated steel prods., ships, paper 
products, chemicals, steel, mobile homes, fabrics, poultry 
processing. Agriculture: Chief crops: soybeans, pea- 
nuts, corn, hay, wheat, cotton, pecans, peaches, potatoes, 
tomatoes. Livestock (1982): 1.9 min. cattle; 480,000 
hogs/pigs; 17.4 min. poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): 
pine, hardwoods; 1.5 = bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $411.1 
mostly cement, clays, lime , sand & gravel, stone. Com- 
mercial fishing (1983): $43.6 min. Chief ports: Mobile. 
Value of construction (1984): $3.0 bin. Employment 
distribution: 25.4% manuf.; 20.4% trade; 16.4% serv. 
Per capita income (1984): $9,981. Unemployment 
(1984): 11.1%. Tourism (1984): tourists spent $3.3 bin. 


Finance. No. banks (1983): 273; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 35. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 49,617. Avg. salary: $24,974. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: George C. Marshall NASA Space Center, 
Huntsville; Maxwell AFB, Montgomery; Ft. Rucker, Ozark; 
Ft. McClellan, Anniston; Natl. Fertilizer Development Cen- 
ter, Muscle Shoals; U.S. Corps of Engineers, Mobile. 


Energy. Et production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 108 rain. Mineral: 72.0 min. Nu- 
clear: 24.2 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 1,347 public elem. and 
second.; 60 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $20,209. 

State data. Motto: We dare defend our rights. Flower: 
Camellia. Bird: Yellowhammer. Tree: Southem pine. 

Song: Alabama. Entered union Dec. 14, 1819; rank, 22d. 
State fair at: Birmingham; Oct. 5-14. 


History. First Europeans were Spanish explorers in the 
early 1500s. The French made the first permanent settle- 
ment, on Mobile Bay, 1701-02; later, English settled in the 
northern areas. France ceded the entire region to England 
at the end of the French and Indian War, 1763, but 
ish Florida claimed the Mobile Bay area until U. S. troops 
took it, 1813. Gen. Andrew Jackson broke the power of 
the Creek indians, 1814, and they were removed to Okla- 
homa. The Confederate States were organized Feb. 4. 
1861, at Montgomery, the first capital. 
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' (1983): $543.9 min. Chief ports: Anchorage, 


Dept. 


Tourist attractions. Jefferson Davis’ “first White — 
House” of the Confederacy; Ivy Green, Helen Keller's 
pot at Tuscumbia; statue of Vulcan in Birmingham; 

Sap Washington Carver Museum at Tuskegee Insti- 
labama Space and Rocket Center at Huntsville. 

‘ Russell Cave National Monument, near Bridgeport, 
may be seen a detailed record of occupancy by humans — 
from about 10,000 BC to 1650 AD. 

Famous Alabamians include Hank Aaron, Paine! ; 
Bankhead, Hugo L. Black, Paul “Bear” Bryant, e 
Washington Carver, Nat King Cole, William C. pena 
Helen Keller, Harper Lee, Joe Louis, John Hunt Morgan, 
Jesse Owens, Booker T. Washington, Hank Williams. 

Chamber of Commerce: 468 S. Perry St, P.O. Box 
76, Montgomery, AL 36195. 


Alaska 

No official nickname : 

People. Population (1984): 500,000; rank: 50. Pop. — 
density: 0.88 per sq. mi., Urban (1980): 64.3%. Net ml- 


gration (1970-82): +60, 1 30. 

Geography. Total area: 586,412 sq. mi.; rank: 1. Land 
area: 569,600 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 119 ,114,900. 
Location: NW comer of North America, bordered on east — 
by Canada. Climate: SE, SW, and central regions, moist — 
and mild; far north extremely dry. Extended summer days, — 
winter nights, throughout. ei includes Pacific — 
and Arctic mountain systems, central plateau, and Arctic — 
siope. Mt. McKinley, 20,320 ft., is the highest point in 
North America. Capital: Juneau. - : 

Econom 7: Principal Industries: oil, gas, tourism, com- 
mercial ing. Principal manufactured fish 
pea aetly th ee pulp, ae Agricul nd Chief 
crops: ba y, silage, potatoes, {eituce, eggs. 
Livestock: 9,600 cattle; 3,200 hogs/pigs; 3,100 sheep; — 
78,000 poultry; 25,000 reindeer. Timber/lumber: spruce, 
yarn coi trerieack aneene Sat $98.7 Lig ale sand 

gravel, crus! stone, go 
Dutch Han 


bor, Seward, Skagway, Juneau, Sitka, Valdez, Wrangell. — 
international airports at: Anchorage, Fairbanks, Ketchi- 3 
kan, Juneau. Value of construction (1984); $1 8 bin. 
Employment distribution: 29.3% agvt; 19.7% aod 
18.3% serv.; 8.7% transp. Per capita income (1984 
$17,155. Unemp ment (1984): 10.0%. Touriem 
(1983): out-of-state visitors spent $535 min. 

icone, No. banks: (1983): 15; No. savings assns.: 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees _ 
(Mar. 1984) 10,463. Avg. salary: $29,173. 

Energy. El production (1983, mwh, by 
source); Hydroelectric: 693,000. Mineral: 3.3 min. 4 

Education. No. schools (1982): 407 aricek elem. and © : 
second.; 15 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- — 
ers (1 984): $39,751. 

State data. Motto: North to the future. Flower: Forget- 
me-not. Bird: Willow ptarmigan. Tree: Sitka spruce. 
Song: Alaska’s Flag. Entered union: Jan. 3, 1959; rank, 
49th. State fair at: Palmer; late Aug.—early Sept. 


at 





History. Vitus Bering, a Danish explorer working for 
Russia, was the first European to land in Alaska, 1741. 
| Alexander Baranov, first governor of Russian America, set 
| up headquarters at Archangel, near present Sitka, in 
1799. Secretary of State William H. Seward in 1867 
| bought Alaska from Russia for $7.2 million, a bargain 
| some called “Seward’s Folly.” In 1896 gold was discov- 
| ered and the famed Gold Rush was on. 

Tourist attractions: Glacier Bay National Park, Katmai 
| National Park & Preserve, Denali National Park, one of 
| North America’s great wildlife sanctuaries, Pribilof islands 
| fur seal rookeries, restored St. Michael’s Russian Ortho- 
| dox Cathedral, Sitka. : 
| Famous Alaskans include Carl Eielson, Ernest Gruen- 
| ing, Joe Juneau, Sydney Laurence, James Wickersham. 
oe of Commerce: 310 Second St., Juneau, AK 
E 





Arizona 
Grand Canyon State 


People. Population (1984); 3,053,000; rank: 28. Pop. 

_ density: 26.9 per sq. mi. Urban (1980); 83.8% Racial 

distrib. (1980): 82.4% White; 2.7% Black; 14.8% Other 

{includes American Indians); Hispanic 440,915. Net mi- 
gration (1970-79): +464,000. 

Geography. Total area: 113,909 sq, mi.; rank: 6. Land 
area; 113,417 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 18,493,900. 
Location: in the southwestem U.S. Climate: clear and 
dry in the southern regions and northern plateau; high 
central areas have heavy .winter snows. Topography: 
Colorado plateau in the N, containing the Grand Canyon; 
Mexican Highlands running diagonally NW to SE; Sonoran 
Desert In the SW. Capital: Phoenix. 

Economy: Principal industries: manufacturing, tour- 
ism, mining, agriculture. Principal manufactured goods: 
slectronics, printing and publishing, foods, primary and 
fabricated metals, aircraft and missiles, apparel. Agricul 
ture: Chief crops: cotton, sorghum, barley, corn, wheat, 
Sugar beets, citrus fruits. Livestock: 980,000 cattle; 
150,000 hogs/pigs; 306,000 sheep; 400,000 itch Tim- 

_ ber/lumber (1984): pine, fir, spruce; 326 min. bd. ft. Min- 
erals (1984): $1.2 bin.; copper, molybdenum, gold, silver. 
International airports at: Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma. Value 
of construction (1984): $5.9 bin. Employment distribu- 
tion Dba, 24% trade, 17% dvt., 23% serv., 15% 
manuf. Per capita income (1984): $11,629. Unemploy- 
af (1984): 5.0%. Tourism (1983): tourists spent $4.8 

- bin 


aesree No. banks: (1983): 48; No. savings assns. 
Federal government: No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984) 26,302. Avg. resp $23,065. Notable fed- 
eral facil Williams, Luke, Davis-Monthan AF bases; 
Ft. Huachuca Army Base; Yuma Proving Grounds. 
meay, Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source); Hydroelectric: 15.7 min,; Mineral: 30.1. 
Education. No. schools (1982): 867 public elem. and 


second.; 29 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- | 


ers (1984): $23,380. 

State data. Motto: Ditat Deus (God enriches). Flower: 
Blossom of the Seguaro cactus. Bird: Cactus wren. Tree: 
Paloverde. Song: Arizona, Entered union Feb. 14, 1912; 

_ fank, 48th. State fair at: Phoenix; late Oct.-early Nov. 

+ History. Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan, and Estevan, a 
black slave, explored the area, 1539. Eusebio Francisco 

Kino, Jesuit missionary, taught Indians Christianity and 


_ farming, 1690-1711, left a chain of missions. Spain ceded 


_ Arizona to Mexico, 1821. The U. S. took over at the end of 


_ the Mexican War, 1848. The area below the Gila River 


_ was obtained from Mexico in the Gadsden Purchase, 
_ 1854. Long Apache wars did not end until 1886, with Ge- 


 fonimo’s surrender. 


Tourist attractions. The Grand Canyon of the Colo- 


} -fado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 217 mi. long, 4 to 


13 mi. wide at the brim, 4,000 to 5,500 ft. deep; the 
Painted Desert, extending for 30 mi. along U.S. 66; the 
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Petrified Forest; Canyon Diablo, 225 ft. deep and 500 ft. 
wide; Meteor Crater, 4,150 ft. across, 570 ft. deep, made 
by a prehistoric meteor. Also, London Bridge at Lake 
Havasu City. 

Famous Arizonans include Cochise, Geronimo, Barry 
Goldwater, Zane Grey, George W. P. Hunt, Helen Jacobs, 
Pickering, Morris Udall, 
Stewart Udall, Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Chamber of Commerce: 1366 E. Thomas, Suite 202, 
Phoenix, AZ 85014. 


Arkansas 


Land of Opportunity 


People. Population (1984): 2,349,000; rank: 33. Pop. 
density: 45.2 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 51.5%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 66.1% White; 16.3% Black; Hispanic 
17,873. Net migration (1970-80): +14,616. : 

Geography. Total area: 53,104 sq. mi.; rank: 27. Land 
area; 51,945 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 18,281,500. 
Location: in the west south-central U.S. Climate: long, 
hot summers, mild winters; generally abundant rainfall. 
Topography: eastern delta and prairie, southem lowland 
forests, and the northwestern highlands, which include the 
Ozark Plateaus. Capital: Little Rock. 

Economy. Principal industries; manufacturing, agri- 
culture, tourism. Principal manufactured goods: poultry 
products, forestry products, aluminum, electric motors, 
transformers, garments, bricks, fertilizer, petroleum prod- 
ucts. Agriculture: Chief crops: soybeans, rice, cotton, 
hay, wheat, sorghum, tomatoes, strawberries, peaches. 
Livestock: 2 min. cattle; 395,000 hogs/pigs; 6.73 min. 
poultry. Timber/lumber (1984): oak, hickory, gum, cy- 
press, pine; 1.4 bin. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $279.0; abra- 
sives, bauxite, bromine, stone, sand & gravel. Commer- _ 
cial fishing (1983): $14.3 min. Chief ports: Little Rock, — 
Pine Bluff, Osceola, Helena, Fort Smith, Van Buren, Cam- 
den. Value of construction (1984): $1.7 bin. Employ- 
ment distribution: 20.2% manuf; 7.4% trade; 5.8% 
agric. Per capita income (1984): $9,724. Unemploy- 
angie (1984): 8.9% Tourism (1984): travelers spent $1.7 

In. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 262; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 37. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 12,230. Avg. salary: $22,413. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Nat'l. Center for Toxicological Research, 
Jefferson; Pine Bluff Arsenal. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 2.7 min.; Mineral: 16.5 min.; Nu- 
clear; 10.8 min. : 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,179 public elem. and 
second.; 35 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $18,933. 4 : 

State data. Motto: Regnat Populus (The people rule). 
Flower: Apple Blossom. Bird: Mockingbird. Tree: Pine. 
Song: Arkansas. Entered union: June 15, 1836; rank, 
25th. State fair at: Little Rock; late Sept.- early Oct. 

History. First European explorers were de Soto, 1541, 
Jolliet, 1673; La Salle, 1682. First settlement was by the 
French under Henri de Tonty, 1686, at Arkansas Post, In 
1762 the area was ceded by France to Spain, then back 
again in 1800, and was part of the Louisiana Purchase by 
the U.S. in 1803. Arkansas seceded from the Union in. 
1861, only after the Civil War began, and more thi 
10,000 Arkansans fought on the Union side. ; 

Tourist attractions. Hot Springs National Park, water 
ranging from 95° to 147°F; Eureka Springs, resort since 
1880s; Blanchard Caverns, near Mountain View, are 
among the nation’s wand Crater of Diamonds, near 
Murfreesboro, only U.S. diamond mine; Buffalo Natl. 
River; Mid-America Museum, Dogpatch, U.S.A. 

Famous Arkansans include Hattie Caraway, “Dizzy” 
Dean, Orval Faubus, James W. Fulbright, Douglas 
MacArthur, John L. McClellan, James S. McDonnel, Win- 
throp Rockefeller, Edward Durell Stone, Archibald Yell. 
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Chamber of Commerce: One Spring Bidg., Little Rock, 
AR 72201. 


California 

Golden State 
People. Population (1984): 25,622,000; rank: 1. Pop. 
density: 163.9 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 91.3%. Racial 


distrib. (1980): 76.1% White; 7.6% Black: 16.1% Other 
{includes American Indians, Asian Americans, and Pacific 
Islanders); Hispanic 4,543,770. Net migration (1984): 
+189,020. 

Geography. Total area 158,693 sq. mi; rank: 3. Land 
area: 156,361 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 46,152,100. 
Location: on western coast of the U.S. Climate: moder- 
ate temperatures and rainfall along the coast; extremes in 
the interior. Topography: long mountainous coastline; 
central valley; Sierra Nevada on the east; desert basins of 
the southern interior; rugged mountains of the north. Capi- 
tek Sacramento. 

Economy. Principal industries: agriculture, rranufac- 
turing, aerospace, construction, recreation. Principal 
manufactured goods: foods, primary and fabricated 
metals, machinery, electric and electronic squipment, 
chemicals and allied products. Agriculture: Chief crops: 
grapes, cotton, flowers, oranges, nursery products, hay, 
tomatoes, lettuce, strawberries, almonds. Livesteck 
(1982): 1.9 min. cattle; 1.8 min. hogs/pigs; 1 5 min. sheep; 
203.8 min. poultry. Timber? | lumber (1983): fir, pine, red- 
wood, oak; 3.8 bd. ft. Minerais: (1984): leading state 
in U.S. in nenfuel minerals, with value of $1.9 bin.; mostly 
cement, boron minerals, sand & gravel, crushed stone. 
Commercial fishing (1983): $202.1 min. Chief ports: 
Long Beach, San Diego, Oakland, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton. International airports at: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. Value of construction (1984): $26.8 bin. 
Employment distribution (1984): 24.0% serv.; 23.8% 
trade; 19.4% mfg; 16.4% avi Per capita income (1984): 
$14,344. Unempioyment (1984): 7.8% Tourism (1983): 
out-of-state visitors spent $28.5 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 441; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 472. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 205,188. Avg. salary: $24,723. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Vandenberg, Beale, Travis, McClelian AF 
bases, San Francisco Mint. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 43.2 min.; Mineral: 99.8 min.; Nu- 
clear: 13.6 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 6 818 public elem. and 
second; 268 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1984): $26,300. 

State Data. Motto: Eureka (| have found it). 

Golden poppy. Bird: California valiey quail. Tree: C: ior. 
nia redwood. Song: | Love You, California. Entered Un- 
ion Sept. 8, 1850; rank, 31st. State fair at: Sacramento; 
late Aug. —early Sept. 

History. First European expiorers were Cabrillo, 1542, 
and Drake, 1579. First settiement was the Spanish Alta 
California mission at San Diego, 1769, first in a string 
‘founded by Franciscan Father Junipero Serra. U. S. trad- 
ers and settlers arrived in the 19th century and staged the 
abortive Bear Flag Revolt, 1846; the Mexican War began 
_ Tater in 1846 and U.S. forces occupied California; Mexico 

ceded the province to the U.S., 1848, the same year the 


began. 
Tourist attractions. Scenic regions are Yosemite Val- 
ley; Lassen and Sequoia-Kings Canyon national parks; 
Lake Tahoe; the ‘cee and Colorado deserts; San Fran- 


cisco Bay; and Monterey Peninsula. Oldest living things on ~ 


earth are believed to be a stand of Bristlecone pines in the 
Inyo National Forest, est. to be 4,600 years old. The 
world’s tallest tree, the Howard Libbey redwood, 362 ft. 
with a girth of 44 ft, stands on Redwood Creek, Humboidt 


County. 
Aliso, Palomar Observatory; Disneyland; J. Paul Getty 
Museurn, Malibu; Tournament of Roses and Rose Bowi. 


Famous Californians inciuce Luther Burbank, John C. 
Fremont, Bret Harte, Wm. R. Hearst, Jack London, Aimee 
Semple McPherson, John Muir, William Saroyan, Junipero 
Serra, Leland Stanford, John Steinbeck, Earl Warren. . 
4 ae of Commerce: 1027 10th, Sacramento, CA 


Colorado 


Centennial State 


People. Population (1984): 3,178,000; rank: 26. Pop. 
density: 30.6 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 80.6%. Racial 
distrib. (1980}: 88.9% White; 3.5% Black; eae 
339,300. Net migration (1970-80): +668,811. 

Geography. Total area: 104,247 sq. mi; rank: 8. Land. 
area: 103,766 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 22,271,000, 
Location: in west central U.S. Climate: low relative hu- 
midity, abundant sunshine, wide daily, seasonal tempera- 
tures ranges; alpine conditions in the high mountains. To- 
pography: eastern dry high plains; hilly to mountainous 
central plateau; western Rocky Mountains of high ranges” 
alternating with broad valleys and deep, narrow canyons. 
Capital: Denver. . : 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, gov- 
emment, mining, tourism, agriculture, a electron- 
ics equipment Principal manufactured goods: com- 
puter equipment, instruments, foods, machinery, 
percaneee products, rubber, steel. Agriculture:. Chief 

pin a com, wheat, hay, sugar beets, barley, potatoes, 

les, peaches, pears, Soy beans. Livestock (1982): 3.0 
ae cattle; 330,000 hogs/pigs; 710,000 sheep; (1981) 7.4 
min. poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): oak, ponderosa | 
pine, Douglas fir, 151 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $422.7; 
cement, sand & gravel, molybdenum. Int nal air- 
ports at Denver. Value of construction (1984): $4.7 
bin. Employment distribution (1983): 21.8% trade; 
19.1% serv., 15.9% gvt; 12.5% manuf. Per in- 
come (1984): $13,742. Unemployment (1984): 5.6%. 
Tourism (1983): $4.0 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 551; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 37. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees — 
(Mar. 1984): 35,365. Avg. salary: $25,474. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: U.S. Air Force Academy; U.S. Mint; Ft 
Carson, Lowry AFB; Solar Energy Research institute; U.S. 
Rail Transport, Test Center; N. Amer. Acrospace Defense 
Command; Consolidated Space Operations Center; U. Ss. 
Documents Center. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 2.2 min.; Mineral: 25.4 mins; Nu-- 
clear: 55,000. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,271 public chant and 
second.; 47 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $24,456. 

State data. Motto: Nil Sine Numine (Nothing without 
Providence). Flower: Rocky Mountain columbine. Bird: 
Lark bunting. Tree: Colorado biue spruce. Song: Where 
the Columbines Grow. Entered union Aug. 1, oteTe: rank 
38th. State fair at: Pueblo; last week in Aug. 

History. Early civilization centered around Mesa Verde 
2,000 years ago. The U.S. acquired eastern Colorado in 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803; Lt Zebulon M. Pike ex- 
plored the area, 1806, discovering the peak that bears his 
name. After the Mexican. War, 1846-48, U.S. immigrants . 
sattled in the east, former Mexicans in the south. 

Tourist attractions. Rocky Mountain National Park; 
Garden of the Gods; Great Sand Dunes, Dinosaur, Black 
Canyon of the Gannison, and Colorado national monu- 
ments; Pikes Peak and Mt. Evans high’ — Verde 
National Park {pre-historic cliff dwellings); ski 
areas. The Grand Mesa tabieland 
Forest, 659,584 acres, son ith 200 lakes stocheed ama INCRE 

Famous Coloradans include Frederick rege he Mira 
N. Byers, ‘ Scott Farber, Soot ae 
senhower, 


jas Fairbani 
Thomas, Sacer White, Paut 





i 


| man St., Denver, CO 80203. 


Connecticut 
| Constitution State, Nutmeg State 


| People. Population (1984): 3,154,000; rank: 27. ‘Pop. 
density: 648.7 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 78.8% Racial 

distrib. (1980): 90.0% White; 6.9% Black; Hispanic 
124,499. Net migration (1970-80): +75,576. 


| Geography. Total area: 5,009 sq. mi.; rank: 48. Land 
| area: 4,862 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 1,860,800. Lo- 
cation: New England state in the northeastern comer of 
_ the U.S. Climate: moderate; winters avg. slightly below 
| freezing, warm, humid summers. Topography: western 
upland, the Berkshires, in the NW, highest elevations; nar- 
row central lowland N-S; hilly eastern upland drained by 
| tivers, Capital: Hartford. 


Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, retail 
‘trade, government, services. Principal manufactured 
aircraft engines and parts, submarines, copper 

wire and tubing, helicopters, bearings, instruments, electri- 
cal equipment, machine tools. Agriculture: Chief crops: 
| tobacco, hay, apples, potatoes, nursery stock. Livestock: 
| 107,000 cattle; 8,000 hogs/pigs; 4,800 sheep; 5.9 min. 
poultry. Timber/lumber: oak, birch, beech, maple. Mine- 

| rals (1984): $75.3 min; sand & gravel; crushed stone. 
Commercial fishing (1983): $11.9 min, Chief ports: New 
‘Haven, Bridgeport, New London. International airports 

| at: Windsor Locks, Value of construction (1984): $2.7 
| bin. Employment distribution: 28% manuf.; 22% serv. 
| Per capita income (1984): $16,369. Unemployment 
| eric 4.6%, Tourism (1984): out-of-state visitors spent 








Finance. No. banks (1983); 108; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 32. 


Federal Government. No. federal civilian employ- 


ees (Mar. 1984); 9,289, Avg. salary: $25,504. Notable 


_ Webster, Eli Whitney. 


federal facilities: U.S. Coast Guard Academy; U.S. Navy 
Submarine Base. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 372,000; Mineral: 12.6 min.;. Nu- 
clear: 14.3 min. 


_ Education. No. schools (1982): 962 public elem. and 
second.; 47 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $24,520. 


State data. Motto: Qui Transtulit Sustinet (He who 
transplanted still sustains). Flower: Mountain laurel. Bird: 
American robin. Tree: White oak. Song: Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. Fifth of the 13 original states to ey the Constitu- 
tion, Jan. 9,1788. © 


History. Adriaen Block, Dutch explorer, was the first 
‘European visitor, 1614. By 1634, settlers from Plymouth 
Bay started colonies along the Connecticut River and in 
1637 defeated the Pequot Indians. in the Revolution, Con- 
necticut men fought in most major campaigns and turned 
back British raids on Danbury and other towns, while Con- 
necticut privateers captured British merchant ships 


- Tourist attractions. Mark Twain House, Hartford; Yale 
_ Unies 's Art Gallery, Peabody Museum, alll in New Ha- 
Mystic Seaport; Mystic Marine Life ‘Aquarium; PT, 

im Museum, Bridgeport; Gillette Castle, Hadlyme. 


3 Famous “Nutmeggers” include Ethan Allen, Phineas 
P T, pip ginal og) re). Edwards, wont 
Hale, Katharine Hepburn, Isaac Hu! rpont 
- Israel Putnam, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark Twain, Noah 


_ Tourist information: State Dept. of Fas Develop- 
ment, 210 Washington St, Hartford, CT 06106, 





States of the Union — Colorado; Connecticut; Delaware 


| Tourist information: Dept. of Local Affairs, 1313 Sher- 
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Delaware 
First State, Diamond State 


People. Population (1984): 613,000; rank: 47. Pop. 
density: 309.3 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 70.6%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 82.0% White; 16.1% Black; Hispanic 
9,671. Net migration (1970-80): +8,000. 


Geography. Total area: 2,057 sq. mi.; rank: 49. Land 
area: 1,982 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 391,800. Loca- 
tion: occupies the Delmarva Peninsula on the Atlantic 
coastal plain. Climate: moderate. Topography: Piedmont 
plateau to the N, sloping to a near sea-level plain. Capital: 
Dover. 


Economy. Principal industries: chemistry, agriculture, 
poultry, shellfish, tourism, auto assembly, food process- 
ing, transportation. equipment. Principal manufactured 
goods: nylon, apparel, luggage, foods, autos, processed 
meats and vegetables, railroad and aircraft equipment. 
Agriculture: Chief crops: soybeans, potatoes, corn, 
mushrooms, lima beans, green peas, barley, cucumbers, 
snap beans, watermelons, apples. Livestock: 30,000 cat- 
tle; 1.82 min. poultry. Timber/Lumber: (1982) forest 
products $1.8 min. Minerals (1984): $3.0 min; sand & 
gravel, magnesium compounds. Commercial fishing 
(1983): $2.0 min. Chief ports: Wilmington. International 
airports at: Philadelphia/Wilmington. Value of construc 
tlon (1984): $488.3 min. Employment distribution: 
74.9% non-manufacturing; 25.1% manuf. Per capita in- 


‘come (1984): $13,545. Unemployment (1984): 6.2%. 


Tourism (1983): out-of-state visitors spent $461 min. 


Finance. No. banks (1983): 34; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 4. 


Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 


' (Mar. 1984): 3,043. Avg. salary: $23,480, Notable fed- 


eral facilities: Dover Air Force Base, Federal Wildlife 
Refuge, Bombay Hook. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 


. source): Mineral: 9.4 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 146 public elem. and 
second.; 8 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $23,300. 


State data. Motto: Liberty and independence. Flower: 
Peach blossom. Bird: Blue hen chicken, Tree: American 
holly. Song: Our Delaware. First of original 13 states to 
ratify the Constitution, Dec. 7, 1787. State fair at: Harring- 
ton; end of July. 


History. The Dutch first settled in Delaware near pres- 
ent Lewes, 1631, but were wiped out by Indians. Swedes 
settled at present Wilmington, 1638; Dutch settled anew, 
1651, near New Castle and seized the Swedish settle- 


- ment, 1655, only to lose all Delaware and New Nether- 


land to the British, 1664. 


Tourist attractions. Ft. Christina Monument, the site of 
founding of New Sweden; John Dickinson “Penman of the 
Revolution” home, Dover; Henry Francis du Pont Winter- 
thur Museum; Hagley Museum, Wilmington; Rehobeth 
Beach, “nation’s summer capital,” Rehobeth; Dover 
Downs Intl. Speedway, Dover; Old Swedes (Trinity Parish) 
Church, erected 1698, is the oldest Protestant church in 
the U.S. still in use. 


Famous Delawareans include Thomas F. Bayard, 
Henry Seidel Canby, E. |. du Pont, John P. Marquand, 
Howard Pyle, Caesar Rodney. 


Chamber of Commerce: One Commerce Center, Wil- 
mington, DE 19801. 


& 
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Florida 
Sunshine State 


People. Population (1984): 10,976,000; rank; 6. Pop. 
density: 202.7 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 84.3%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 83.9% White; 13.79% Black; Hispanic 
858,158. Net migration (1970-84): +3,763,546. 


Geography: Total area: 58,560 sq. mi.; rank: 22. Land 
area: 54,136 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 17,932,900. 
Location: peninsula jutting southward 500 mi, bet. the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico. Climate: subtropical N. of 
Bradenton-Lake Okeechobee-Vero Beach ling; tropical S 
of line. Topography: land is flat or rolling; highest point is 
345 ft in the NW. Capital: Tallahassee. 


Economy. Principal industries: services, trade, gvt., 
manufacturing, tourism, Principal manufactured goods: 
electric & electronic equip., transp. equipment; food; print- 
ing & publishing; appare! & textile. Agriculture: Chief 
crops: citrus fruits, vegetables, com sourbean, avocados, 
sugarcane, peanuts, hay crops, tobacco, strawberries, 
watermeton. Livestock (1984): 2.2 min. cattle; 160,000 
hogs/pigs; 4,500 sheep; 11.5 min. poultry. Timber/tum- 
ber (1983): pine, cypress, cedar; 557 min. bd. ft. Minerals 
(1984): $1.5 bin.; mostly crushed stone, cement, and 
phosphate rock. Commercial fishing (1983): $177.4 min. 
Chief ports: Tampa, Jacksonville, Miami, Pensacola. In- 
ternational airports at: Miami, Tampa, Jacksonville, Or- 
lando, Ft. Lauderdale, W. Palm Beach. Value of con- 
struction (1984): $16.9 bin. Per capita income (1984): 
$12,553, Unemployment (1984): 6.3% Tourism (1983): 
out-of-state visitors spent $20 bin. : 


Finance. No. banks (1983): 472; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 109. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 53,948. Avg. salary: $24,699. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: John F. Kennedy Space Center, Cape Ca- 
naveral; Eglin Air Force Base. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 213,000; Mineral: 70,1 min.; Nu- 
_ Clear: 24.1 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 1,994 public elem. and 
second.; 79 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $21,057. 4 


State data. Motto: In God we trust, Flower: Orange 
blossom. Bird: Mockingbird. Tree: Sabal palmetto palm. 
Song: Swanee River. Entered union Mar, 3, 1845; rank, 
27th. State fair at: Tampa; Feb. 5-16. 


History. First European to see Florida was Ponce de 
Leon, 1513. France established a colony, Fort Caroline, 
on the St. Johns River, 1564; Spain settled St. Augustine, 
1565, and Spanish troops massacred most of the French. 
Britain's Francis Drake burned St. Augustine, 1586, Britain 
held the area briefly, 1763-83, returning it to Spain. After 
Andrew Jackson led a U.S. invasion, 1818, Spain ceded 
Florida to the U.S., 1819. The Seminole War, 1835-42, 
resulted in removal of most Indians to Oklahoma. Florida 
seceded from the Union, 1861, was readmitted, 1868. 


Tourist attractions. Miami, with the nation’s greatest 
concentration of luxury hotels at Miami Beach; St. Augus- 
tine, oldest city In U.S.; Walt Disney World and EPCOT; 
Kennedy Space Center, Cape Canaveral. : 


Everglades National Park, $d largest of U.S. national 
parks, preserves the beauty of the vast Everglades 
swamp. Castillo de San Marcos, St. Augustine, is a na- 
tional monument. Also, the Ringling Museum of Art, and 
the Ringling Museum of the Circus, both in Sarasota; Sea 
si and Circus World, Orlando; Busch Gardens, 

‘ampa. 


Famous Floridians include Henry M. Flagler, James 
Weldon Johnson, Mackinlay Kantor, Henry B. Plant, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Joseph W. Stilwell, Charles P. 

_ Summerall. 3 


Chamber of Commerce: P.O. Box 1639, Tallahassee, 
FL 32302. 


States of the Union — Florida; Georgia s : ii 
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Georgia 
Empire State of the South, Peach State 


People. Population (1984): 5,837,000; rank: 11. Pop. — 
density: 100.5 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 62.4%, Racial 
distrib. (1980): 72.2% White; 26.8% Black; Hispanic — 
61,261. Net migration (1970-80): +-441,658. i 


Geography. Total area: 58,876 sq. mi.; rank: 21. Land 
area: 58,073 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 25,256,100. 
Location: South Atlantic state. Climate: maritime tropical 
air masses dominate in summer; continental polar air — 
masses in winter; east central area drier. Topography: _ 
most southerly of the Blue Ridge Mins. cover NE and N | 
central; central Piedmont extends to the fall line of rivers; | 
coastal plain levels to the coast flatiands. Capital Atianta. | 


Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, for- | 
estry, agriculture, chemicals. Principal manufactured | 
goods: textiles, transportation equipment, foods, clothing, 
paper and wood products, chemical products. Agricult- 
ure; Chief crops: peanuts, corn, soybeans, tobacco, oats | 
and wheat, cotton and cottonseed. Livestock (1983): | 
1.87 min. cattle; 1.57 min. hogs/pigs; 5,000 sheep; 68 | 
min, poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): pine, hardwood; 2.0 | 
bin. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $952.6 min.; clays, crushed | 
stone. Commercial fishing (1983): $25.4 min. Chief | 
ports: Savannah, Brunswick. International airports at: | 
Atlanta. Value of construction (1984): $6.6 bin. Employ- | 
ment distribution: 32% trade; 25% mfg.; 20% gvt; 23% | 
serv, Per capita income (1984): $11,441. Unemploy- | 
— (1984): 6.0% Tourism (1983): tourists spent $7.6 

in. } 


Finance. No. banks (1983): 394. No. savings assns. | 
(1988): 62. { 
Federal government. No. federal civilian employees | 
(Mar. 1984): 61,661. Avg. salary: $24,120. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Dobbins AFB; Fts. Benning, Gordon, Mc- | 
Pherson; Nat'l. Law Enforcement Training Ctr., Glynco. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 4.1 min.; Mineral: 64.0 min; Nu- | 
clear: 6.5 min. 


Education. No, schools (1982): 1,768 elem, and sec- — 
ond.; 80 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teachers | 
(1984): $20,494. ; : | 

State data. Motto: Wisdom, justice and moderation. | 
Flower: Cherokee rose. Bird: Brown thrasher. Tree: Live | 
oak. Song: Georgia On My Mind, Fourth of the 13 original | 
states to ratify the Constitution, Jan. 2, 1788. | 

History. Gen. James Oglethorpe established the first 
settlements, 1733, for poor and religiously-persecuted — 
Englishmen. Oglethorpe defeated a Spanish army. from 
Florida at Bloody Marsh, 1742. In the Revolution, Geor- . 
gians seized the Savannah armory, 1775, and sent the 
munitions to the Continental Army; they fought seesaw 
campaigns with Cornwallis’ British troops, twice liberating | 
Augusta and forcing final evacuation by the British from . 
Savannah, 1782. - et ‘ 


\ 

Tourist attractions. The Little White House in Warm - 
Springs where Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt died Apr. 12, | 
1945, 2,500-acre Callaway Gardens, Jekyll Island State 
Park, the restored 1850s farming community of Westville; — 
Alpine Helen, tiny mountain town converted to Alpine Vil- 
lage. Dahlonega, site of America’s first gold rush; Stone 
Mountain, and Six Flags Over Georgia. 4 

Okefenokee in the SE is one of the largest swamps in 
the U.S,, a wetland wildemess and peat bog covering 660 
sq. mi,.A large part of it.Is a National Wildlife Refuge, a | 
home for wild birds, alligators, Bear, deer. 


Famous Georgians include Hank Aaron, James Bowie, 
Erskine Caldwell, Jimmy Carter, Lucius D. Clay, Ty Cobb, | 
John C. Fremont, Joel Chandler Harris, Martin Luther 
King Jr., Sidney Lanier, Margaret Mitchell, Jackie Robin- 
son, Joseph Wheeler. ; 


Chamber of Commerce: 1200 Commerce Bidg., At- 
lanta, GA 30303. : rata 
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Hawaii 
The Aloha State 


People. Population (1984): 1,039,000; rank: 39. Pop. 
}| density: 161.7 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 86.5%. Racial 
|| distrib. (1980): 33.0% White; 1.7% Black; 65.1% Other 
'}) (includes Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders); Hispanic 
71,479. Net migration. (1970-83): 415,000. 


Geography. Total area: 6,450 sq. mi.; rank: 47. Land 
area: 6,425 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 1,986,000. Lo- 
cation: Hawaiian Islands lie in the North Pacific, 2,397 mi. 
SW from San Francisco. Climate: temperate, mountain 
| regions cooler; Waialeale, on Kauai, wettest spot in the 
U.S. annual rainfall 451 in. Topography: islands are tops 
of a chain of submerged volcanic mountains; active volca- 
| noes: Mauna Loa, Kilauea. Capital: Honolulu, 


Economy. Principal industries: tourism, defense and 
other government, sugar refining, pineapple and diversi- 
fied agriculture, aquaculture, fishing, motion pictures, man- 
| ufacturing. Principal manufactured goods: sugar, 
| canned pineapple, clothing, foods, printing and publishing. 
| Agriculture: Chief crops: sugar, pineapples, macadamia 
| nuts, fruits, coffee, vegetables, melons, and floriculture. 
| Livestock: 230,000 cattle; 49,000 hogs/pigs; 1.15 min. 
poultry. Minerals (1984): $54 min,; cement, crushed 
Stone. Commercial fishing (1983): $17.9 min. Chief 

rts: Honolulu, Nawiliwili, Barber’s Point, Kahului, Hilo, 
international airports at: Honolulu. Value of construc 
| thon (1984): $880.7 min. Employment distribution: 
} 22.8% serv.; 20.4% gvt; 23.9% trade. Per capita in- 
| come (1984): $12,761. Unemployment (1984): 5.6%, 

|| Tourism (1982): visitors spent $3.7 bin. 


Finance. No. banks (1983): 18; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 5. 


Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 

(Mar.. 1984); 22,868. Avg. salary: $25,774. Notable fed- 

eral facilities; Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard; Hickam AFB; 
Schofield Barracks, 


_ Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 15,000; Mineral: 6.6 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 232 public elem. and 
_ second.; 12 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
| ers (1984): $24,628. 


State data. Motto: The life of the land is perpetuated in 

righteousness, Flower: Hibiscus. Bird: Hawaiian goose. 
Tree: Candienut. Song: Hawaii Ponoi. Entered union 
Aug. 21, 1959; rank, 50th. State fair at: Honolulu; late 
_ May through mid-June. 


History. Polynesians from islands 2,000 mi. to the south 
settled the Hawaiian Islands, probably about 700 A.D. 
_ First European visitor was British Capt. James Cook, 
_ 1778. Missionaries arrived, 1820, taught religion, reading 
‘| and writing. King Kamehameha Ill and his chiefs created 
| the first Constitution and a Legislature which set up a pub- 
| lie schoo! system. Sugar production began in 1835 and it 
_ became the dominant industry. in 1893, Queen Liliuoka- 

Jani was deposed, followed, 1894, by a republic headed 
_ by Sanford B. Dole. Annexation by the U.S. came in 1898. 


\ | Sate 
_ Tourist attractions. Natl. Memorial Cemetery of the 
| Pacific, USS Arizona Memorial, Pearl Harbor; Hawaii Vol- 
_ canoes, Haleakala National Parks; Polynesian Cultural 
_ Genter, Diamond Head, Waikiki Beach, Nuuanu Pali, 
Oahu. 

Famous Islanders include Bernice Pauahi Bishop, John 
ti Burns, Father Joseph Damien, Sanford B. Dole, 
Wallace R. Farrington, Hiram L. Fong, Daniel K. Inouye, 


Duke Kahanamoku, King Kamehameha the Great, Queen 
: umanu, Queen Liliuokalani, 


+ Chamber of Commerce: Dillingham Bidg., 735 Bishop 
St., Honolulu, Hi 96813. 
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Idaho 
Gem State 


People. Population (1984): 1,001,000; rank: 40. Por 
density: 12.1 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 54.0%. Racie 
distrib. (1980): 95.5% White; 0.3% Black; Hispani 
36,615. Net migration (1970-83): + 130,000, 


Geography. Total area: 83,557 sq. mi.; rank: 13. Lan 
area: 82,677 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 21,726,60( 
Location: Pacific Northwest-Mountain state bordering o 
British Columbia. Climate: tempered .by Pacific westerl 
winds; drier, colder, continental clime in SE; altitude a 
important factor. Topography: Snake R. piains in the $ 
central region of mountains, canyons, gorges (Hells Car 
yon, 7,000 ft., deepest in N.A.); subalpine northern regior 
Capital: Boise. 


Economy. Principal industries: agriculture, manufac 
turing, tourism, lumber, mining, electronics. Principe 
manufactured goods: processed foods, lumber an 
wood products, chemical products, primary metals, fabr 
cated metal products, machinery, electronic component: 
Agriculture: Chief crops: potatoes, peas, sugar beet: 
alfalfa seed, wheat, hops, barley, plums and prunes, min 
onions, corn, cherries, apples, hay. Livestock: 1.89 mir 
cattle; 120,000 hogs/pigs; 383,000 sheep; 1.27 min. pou 
try. Timber/lumber (1983): yellow, white pine; Dougla 
fir; white spruce; 2.0 bin. bd. ft. Minerals (1984); $42 
min.; silver, copper, crushed stone. Commercial fishin 
(1983): $69,000. Chief ports: Lewiston. Value of cor 
struction (1984) $633.7 min. Employment distributior 
21% trade; 15% serv., 14% manuf.; 10% agric. Per car 
ita income (1984): $10,174. Unemployment (1984 
7.2%. Tourism (1982): travellers spent $1.2 bin. 


Finance, No. banks (1983): 26; No. savings assns 
(1983): 9. : 


Federal government. No. federal civilian employee 
(Mar. 1984): 7,093. Avg. salary: $24,767. Notable tec 
eral facilities: Ida. Nat'l. Engineering Lab, Idaho Fall: 
Nat'l. Reactor Testing Sta., Upper Snake River Plains. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, b 
source): Hydroelectric: 13.2 min.. 


Education: No. schools (1982): 569 public elem. an 
second.; 9 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teact 
ers (1984): $19,700. 


State data. Motto: Esto Perpetua (It is perpetual 
Flower: Syringa. Bird: Mountain bluebird. Tree: Whit 
pine. Song: Here We Have Idaho. Entered union July 
1890; rank, 43d. State fair at: Boise, late Aug.; and Blact 
foot, early Sept. 


History. Exploration of the Idaho area began with Lew 
and Clark, 1805-06. Next came fur traders, setting u 
posts, 1809-34, and missionaries, establishing mission: 
1830s-1850s. Mormons made their first permanent settl 
ment at Franklin, 1860. Idaho’s.Gold Rush began thi 
same year, and brought thousands of permanent settler: 
Strangest of the Indian Wars was the 1,300-mi. trek | 
1877 of Chief Joseph and the Nez Perce tribe, pursued b 
troops that caught them a few miles short of the Canadia 
border, In 1890, Idaho adopted a progressive Constitutic 
and became a state. m 


Tourist attractions. Hells Canyon, deepest gorge | 
N.A.; Craters of the Moon; Sun Valley, year-round reso 
in the Sawtooth Mins.; et Falls Cave; Shoshon 
Falls; Lava Hot Springs; Lake Pend Oreille; Lake Coet 
d'Alene; Sawtooth Natl. Recreation Area; River of No Ri 
turn Wilderness Area. 


Famous Idahoans include William &. Borah, Frar 
Church, Fred T. Dubois, Chief Joseph, Sacagawea. 


Tourist Information: Department of Commerce, Roo: 
108, State House, Boise, ID 83720. 
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Illinois 
The Prairie State 


People. Population (1984): 11,511,000; rank: 5. Pop. 
density: 206.5 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 83.3%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 80.7% White; 14.6% Black; Hispanic 
635,525. Net migration (1970-80): —686,300. 


Geography. Total area: 56,400 sq. mi.; rank: 24. Land 
area: 55,748 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 3,810,400. Lo- 
cation: east-north central state; western, southern, and 
eastern boundaries formed by Mississippi, Ohio, and Wa- 
bash Rivers, respectively. Climate: temperate; typically 
cold, snowy winters, hot summers. Topography: prairie 
and fertile plains throughout; open hills in the southern re- 
gion. Capital: Springfield. 


Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail trade, finance, insurance, real estate, agri- 
culture, services. Principal manufactured goods: ma- 
chinery, electric and electronic equipment, foods, primary 
and fabricated metals, chemical products, printing and 
publishing. Agriculture: Chief crops: corn, soybeans, 
wheat, oats, hay. Livestock (1984): 2.6 min. cattle; 5.4 
min. hogs/pigs; 145,000 sheep; 2.86 min. poultry. Tim- 
ber/lumber (1983): oak, hickory, maple, cottonwood; 63 
“min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $446.5 min.; mostly crushed 
stone, cement, sand & gravel. Commercial fishing 
(1983): $1.9 min. Chief ports: Chicago. International air- 
ports at: Chicago. Value of construction (1984): $7.1 
bin. Employment distribution: 21.3% manuf; 24.7% 
trade; 22.6% serv.; 1% agric. Per income (1984): 
$13,728. Unemployment (1984) 9.1%. Tourism (1984): 
out-of-state visitors spent $6.1 bin. 


Finance, No. banks (1983): 1,297; No. savings assns. 
(4983): 274. 


Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 


(Mar. 1984): 53,564. Avg. salary: $24,991. Notable fed- 
eral faci 


lities:; Fermi Nat'l. Accelerator Lab; Argonne 
Nat'l. Lab; Ft. Sheridan; Rock ‘Isiand; Great Lakes, Ran- 
toul, Scott Field. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 124,000; Mineral: 65.9 min.; Nu- 
clear: 34.0 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 4,188 public elem. and 
second.; 157 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1984): $25,829, 


State data. Motto: State sovereignty—national union. 
Flower: Native violet. Bird: Cardinal. Tree: White oak. 
Song: Illinois. Entered union Dec. 3, 1818; rank, 21st. 
State fair at: Springfield; early Aug. 


History. Fur traders were the first Europeans in Illinois, 
followed shortiy, 1673, by Jolliet and Marquette, and, 
1680, La Salle, who built a fort near present Peoria. First 
settlements were French, at Fort St. Louis on the Illinois 
River, 1692, and Kaskaskia, 1700, France ceded the area 
to Britain, 1763; Amer. Gen. George Rogers Clark, 1778, 
took Kaskaskia from the British without a shot. Defeat of 
Indian tribes in Black Hawk War, 1832, and railroads in 
1850s, inspired immigration. 

Tourist attractions: Lincoln shrines at Springfield, New 
Salem, Sangamon; Cahokia Mounds, E. St. Louis; Starved 
Rock State Park; Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge; Mormon 
settlement at Nauvoo; Fts. Kaskaskia, Chartres, Massac 
(parks). 

- Famous lilinoisans include Jane Addams, Saul Bellow, 
Jack Benny, Ray Bradbury, Gwendolyn Brooks, William 
Jennings Bryan, St. Francis Xavier Cabrini, Clarence Dar- 
row, Stephen A. Douglas, James T. Farrell, Ulysses S. 
' Grant, Ernest Hemingway, Abraham Lincoln, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Ronald Reagan, Carl Sandburg, Adlai Steven- 
son, Frank Lloyd Wright. 

' Tourist Information: Illinois Dept. of Commerce and 


Se Affairs, 620 &. Adams St., Springfield, IL 


Indiana 
Hoosier State 


People. Population (1984): 5,498,000; rank: 14. Pop. 
density: 152.3 per sq. mi. Urban (198 0): 64.2%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 91.1 White; 7.5% Black; Hispanic 87,020. 
Net migration (1980-83): —134,000. 


Geography. Total area: 36,291 sq. mi.; rank: 38. Land 
area: 36,097 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 3,942,900. Lo- 
cation: east north-central state; Lake Michigan on north- 
em border. Climate: 4 distinct seasons with a temperate 
climate. Topography: hilly southern region; fertile roiling 
plains of central region; flat, heavily glaciated north; dunes 
along Lake Michigan shore. Capital: Indianapolis. 


Economy: Principal industries: manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail trade, agriculture, government, services. 
Principal manufactured goods: primary and fabricated 


‘up Udesoape oh equipment, electrical and electronic 


non-electrical machinery, chemical 

Appicumure: Chief crops (1983): corn, soybeans, 
wees “hay. Livestock (1983): 1.7 min. cattle; 4.4 min. 
hogs/pigs; 118,000 sheep; 23.5 min. poultry. Timber/ 
lumber: oak, tulip, beech, sycamore; 252 min. bd. ft. Min- 
erals (1984): $293.0 min.; mostly crushed stone, abra- 
sives, cement, gypsum, lime, sand & bp Aa tse Commerciat 
fishing (1983): $60,000. Chief ports: Lake Michigan facil- 
ity, east of Gary, Southwind Maritime Centre at Mt. Ver- 
non. international ai at: Indianapolis. Value of 
construction (1984): $3.6 bin. Employment distribution 
(1983): 28.7% manuf; 22.9% trade; 18.0% serv. Per 
capita income (1984): $11,799. Unemployment (1984): 
8.6%. Tourism (1983): tourists spent $2.3 bin. 


Finance. No. banks (1983): 396; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 117. 


Federal government. No. federal civilian employees — 
(Mar. 1984) 23,569. Avg. salary: $23,404. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Naval Avionics Ctr.; Ft. Benjamin Harrison; 
Grissom AFB; Navy Weapons phn Ctr., Crane. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984 mwh, by , 
source): Hydroelectric: 436,000; Mineral: 79.3 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 2,006 public eiem. and » 
second; 74 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $23,089. ‘ 


‘State data. Motto: Crossroads of America. Flower: 
Peony. Bird: Cardinal. Tree: Tulip popiar. Song: On the 
Banks of the Wabash, Far Away. Entered union Dec. 11, 
1816; rank, 19th. State fair at: indianapolis; mid-Aug. 


History: Pre-historic Indian Mound Builders of 1,000 
years ago were the earliest known inhabitants. A French 
trading post was built, 1731-32, at Vincennes and La Salle 
visited the present South Bend area, 1679 and 1681. 
France ceded the area to Britain, 1763. During the Revo- © 
lution, American Gen. George Rogers Clark captured Vin- 
cennes, 1778, and defeated British forces 1779; at war’s 
end Britain ceded the area to the U.S. Miami Indians de- 
feated U.S. troops twice, 1790, but were beaten, 1794, at — 
Fallen Timbers by Gen. Anthony Wayne. At ores . 
1811, Gen. William H. Harrison defeated 
Indian confederation. 

i 

; 


~ Tourist attractions. Lincoin, George Rogers Clark me- 
moriais; Wyandotte Cave; Vincennes, Tippecanoe sites; 
indiana Dunes; Hoosier Nat'l. Forest; Benjamin Harrison | 
Home. 


Famous “Hoosiers” include Ambrose Burnside, Hoagy 
Carmichael, Eugene V. Debs, Theodore Dreiser, Paul 
Dresser, Cole Porter, Gene Stratton Porter, Emie Pyle, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Booth Tarkington, Lew Wallace, 
Wendell L. Willkie, Wilbur Wright. 


Chamber of Commerce: One Neth Copia, sina 
olis, IN 46204. 
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Towa. 


Hawkeye State 


People. Population (1984): 2,910,000; rank: 29. Pop. 
density: 52.0 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 58.6%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 97.4% White; 1.4% Black; Hispanic 
15,852, Net migration (1970-80): —60,491. 

Geography. Total area: 56,290 sq. mi; rank: 25. Land 
area; 55,941 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 1,561,300. Lo- 
cation: Midwest state bordered by Mississippi R. on the E 
and Missouri R. on the W. Climate: humid, continental. 
Topography: Watershed from NW to SE; soil especially 
ad and land level in.the N central counties. Capital: Des 

loines. : 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, agri- 
culture. Principal manufactured goods: tires, farm ma- 
chinery, electronic products, appliances, office furniture, 
chemicals, fertilizers, auto accessories. Agriculture: 
Chief crops: silage and grain corn, soybeans, oats, hay. 
Livestock (1983): 2.5 min. cattle; 22.6 min. hogs/pigs; 
336,000 sheep; 7.6 min. poultry. Timber/lumber: red ce- 
dar. Minerals (1984): $259.7 min.; mostly crushed stone, 
cement, sand & gravel. Commercial fishing (1983): 1.5 
min. Value of construction (1984): 1.7 bin. Employment 
distribution (1984): 25.2% trade; 20.1% serv; 20.1% 
Mmanuf.; 19.9% gvt. Per capita income (1984): $12,090. 
‘Unemployment (1984): 7.0%. Tourism (1982): tourists 

_ spent $1.6 bin. 

' Finance. No, banks (1983): 642; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 51. : 

__ Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 7,787. Avg. salary: $23,748. 

- Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
Source): Hydroelectric: 917,000; Mineral: 11.1 min.; Nu- 
Clear: 2.7 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,718 public elem. and 
second.; 60 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $20,934. 

State data. Motto: Our liberties we prize and our rights 
we will maintain. Flower: Wild rose. Bird: Eastern gold- 
finch. Tree: Oak. Rock: Geode. Entered union Dec. 28, 
‘psd rank, 29th. State fair at: Des Moines; mid-to-late 

ug. 

; oy. A thousand years ago several groups of pre- 
historic Indian Mound Builders dwelt-on -lowa’s fertile 

_ plains. Marquette and Jolliet gave France its claim to the 

_ area, 1673. It became U.S. territory through the 1803:Lou- 
isiana Purchase. Indian tribes were moved into the area 
from states further east, but by mid-19th century were 

forced to move on to Kansas. Before and during the Civil 
War, lowans strongly supported Abraham Lincoin and be- 

_ came traditional Republicans. 

Tourist attractions. Herbert Hoover birthplace and li- 
brary, West Branch; Effigy Mounds Nat'l. Monument, Mar- 

_ guette, a pre-historic Indian burial site; Amana colonies; 

_ Davenport Municipal Art Gallery’s collection of Grant 

_ Wood's paintings and memorabilia. 

Famous lowans include James A. Van Allen, Marquis 

_ Childs, Buffalo Bill , Susan Glaspell, James Norman 

Hall, Harry Hansen, Billy Sunday, Cari Van Vechten, 

_ Henry Wallace, Meredith Willson, Grant Wood. 

_ Tourist information: Visitors and Tourism, lowa Devel- 


3 owe Commission, 600 E. Court, Suite A, Des Moines, 
: 50309. si 


! Kansas 


' ; Sunflower State 


People. Population (1984): 2,438,000; rank: 32. Pop. 
lensity: 29.8 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 66.7%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 91.7% White; 5.3% Black; Hispanic 
333, Net migration (1970-80): —20,334. 
Geography. Total area: 82,264 sq. mi.; rank: 14. Land 
area; 81,787 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 1,344,400. Lo- 
Cation: West North Central state, with Missouri R. on E. 
temperate but continental, with great extremes 














summer and winter. Topography: hilly Osage Plains 


in the E; central region level prairie and hills; high plains in 
the W. Capital: Topeka. 

Economy. Principal industries: agriculture, machin- 
ery, mining, aerospace. Principal manufactured goods: 
processed foods, aircraft, petroleum products, farm ma- 
chinery. Agriculture: Chief crops: wheat, sorghum, corn, 
hay. Livestock: 6.0 min. cattle; 1.53 min. hogs/pigs; 
225,000 sheep; 1.89 min. poultry. Timber/lumber: oak, 
walnut. Minerals (1984): $297.4 min.; cement, salt, 
crushed stone. Commercial fishing (1983): $165,000 
Chief ports: Kansas City. International airports at: 
Wichita. Value of construction (1984): $2.3.bin. Employ- 
ment distribution (1984): 20.1% trade; 15.7% manuf; 
16.6% gvt; 15.5% serv. Per capita income (1984): 
$13,319. Unemployment (1984): 5.2%. Tourism (1981): 
out-of-state visitors spent $1.5 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 624; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 63. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 14,035. Avg. salary: $22,964. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: McConnell AFB; Fts. Riley, Leavenworth. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 7,000; Mineral: 26.2 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,518 public elem. and 
second.; 53 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $21,208. 

State data. Motto: Ad Astra per Aspera (To the stars 
through difficulties). Flower: Native sunflower. Bird: West- 
erm meadowlark. Tree: Cottonwood. Song: Home on the 
Range. Entered union Jan. 29, 1861; rank, 34th. State 
fair at: Hutchinson; 2d week of Sept. 

History. Coronado marched through the Kansas area, 
1541; French explorers came next. The U.S. took over in 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803. In the pre-war North-South 
struggle over slavery, so much violence swept the area it 
was called Bleeding Kansas. Railroad construction after 
the war made Abilene and Dodge City terminals of large 
cattle drives from Texas. 

Tourist attractions. Eisenhower Center and “Place of 
Meditation,” Abilene; Agricultural Hall of Farne and Na- 


* tional Ctr., Bonner Springs, displays farm equipment; 


Dodge City; Ft. Scott; Kansas Cosmosphere and Space 
Discovery Center, Hutchinson. 

Famous Kansans include Thomas Hart Benton, John 
Brown, Walter P. Chrysler, Amelia Earhart, Cyrus Holli- 
day, William Inge, Walter Johnson, Alf Landon, Carry Na- 
tion, Gordon Parks, William Allen White. 

Chamber of Commerce: 500 First National Tower, 
One Townsite Plaza, Topeka, KS 66603. 


Kentucky 


Bluegrass State 


People. Population (1984): 3,723,000 rank: 23. Pop. 
density: 93.9 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 50.9% Racial 
Distrib. (1980): 92.3% White; 7.1% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 27,406. Net migration (1970-80): +206,237. — 

Geography. Total area: 40,409 sq. mi.; rank: 37. Land 
area: 39,650 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 12,160,800. 
Location: east south central state, bordered on N by Ili- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio; on E by West Virginia and Virginia; in S 
by Tennessee; on W by Missouri. Climate: moderate, with 
plentiful rainfall. Topography: mountainous in E; rounded 
hills of the Knobs in the N; Bluegrass, heart of state; 
wooded rocky hillsides of the Pennyroyal; Western Coal 
Field; the fertile Purchase the SW. Capital: Frankfort. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, coal 
mining, construction, agriculture. Principal manufactured 
goods: nonelectrical machinery, food products, electrical 
& electronic products, chemical & allied products, primary 
metals. Agriculture: Chief crops: tobacco, soybeans, 
corn, wheat, hay, fruit. Livestock: 2.7 min. cattle; 920,000 
hogs/pigs; 23,000 sheep; 2.1 min. chickens. Timber/lum- 
ber (1983): hardwoods, pines; 296 min. bd. ft. Minerals 
(1984): $259.7 min.; crushed stone, ball clay, lime, pri- 
mary aluminum. Commercial fishing (1978): $923,000. 
Chief ports: Paducah, Louisville, Covington, Owensboro, 
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Ashland, Henderson County, Lyon County, Hickman- 

Fulton County. International orts at: Covington. 

Value of construction (1984): $2.5 bin. Employment 

distribution: mfg. 20.99%; trade 23.0%; gvt. 15.5%; serv. 

19.4%. Per capita income (1984): $10,374. Unemploy- 

a (1964): 9.3%. Tourism (19682): tourists spent $2.1 
in. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 338; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 77. 

Federal government. No. federal.civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 25,817. Avg. salary: $22,145. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: U.S. Gold Bullion Depository; Ft. Knox; Ad- 
diction Research Center and Federal Correction institu- 


tion, Lexington. 2 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 3.5 min.; Mineral: 56.4 min. 

Education. Ne. schools (1982): 1,341 public elem. and 
second.; 57 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $20,100. 

State data. Motto: United we stand, divided we fall. 
Flower: Goldenrod. Bird: Cardinal. Tree: Kentucky coffee 
tree. Song: My Old Kentucky Home. Entered union June 
1, 1792; rank, 23rd. State fair at: Louisville. 

History. Kentucky was the first area west of the Al- 
leghenies settled by American pioneers; first permanent 
settlement, Harrodsburg, 1774. Daniel Boone blazed the 
Wilderness Trail through the Cumberland Gap and 
founded Fort. Boonesborough, 1775. indian attacks, 
spurred by the British, were unceasing until, cuing the 
Revolution, Gen. George Rogers Clark captured. British 
forts in Indiana and. Illinois, 1778. In 1792, after Virginia 
gapeed. its claims to the region, Kentucky became the 

state. 

Tourist attractions. Kentucky Derby and accompany- 
ing festivities, Louisville; Land. Between the Lakes Nat'l. 
Recreation Area encompassing Kentucky Lake and Lake 
Barkley; Mammoth Cave with 300 mi. of explored pas- 
sageways, 200-ft. high rooms, blind fish, and Echo River, 
360 ft. below ground; Old Ft. Harrod State Park; Lincoln 
birthplace, Hodgenville; My Old Kentucky Home, Bards- 
town. ‘ 

Famous Kentuckians include Muhammad Ali, John 
James Audubon, Alben Barkley, Daniel Boone, Louis D. 
Brandeis, John C. Breckinridge, Kit Carson, Albert B. 
“Happy” Chandler, Henry Clay, Jefferson Davis, John 
Fox Jr., John Marshall Harlan, Abraham Lincoin, Thomas 


Hunt Morgan, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Col. Harland - 


Sanders, Jesse Stuart, Adlai Stevenson, Zachary Tayior, 
Robert Penn Warren. 

Chamber of Commerce: 452 Versailles Rd., P:O. Box 
817, Frankfort, KY 40602. 


Louisiana 
Pelican State 


People. Population (1984): 4,462,000; rank: 18. Pop. 
density: 99.3 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 68.7%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 69.2% White; 29.4% Black; Hispanic 
$9,105. Net migration (1980-83): +79,000. 

Geography. Total area: 48,523 sq. mi.; rank: 31. Land 
area: 44,930 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 14,558,100. 
Location: south central Gulf Coast state. Climate: sub- 
tropical, affected by continental weather patterns. Topog- 
raphy: lowlands of marshes and Mississippi R. flood plain; 
Red R. Valley lowlands; upiand hills in the Florida 
Parishes; average elevation, 100 ft. Capital: Baton Rouge. 

Economy. Principal industries: lesale and retail 
trade, government, manufacturing, construction, transpor- 
tation, mining. Principal manufactured goods; chemical 
Products, foods, transportation equipment, electronic 
equipment, apparel, petroleum products. Agriculture: 
~ Chief crops: soybean, sugarcane, rice, corn, cotton, 
sweet potatoes, melons, pecans. Livestock: 1.3 min. cat- 
tle; 240,000 hogs/pigs; 21,000 sheep; 3.2 min. poultry. 
Timber/lumber (1983): pines, hardwoods, oak; 633 min. 
bd, ft. Minerals (1984): Led U.S. in salt, second in Frasch 
sulfur. Total nonfuel minerals $568.3 min., mostly salt, sul- 
> fur, cement, sand & gravel, stone. Commercial fishing 


dens 


(1983): $230.3 min. Chief ports: New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Lake Charles, S. Louisiana Port Commission at La 
Place. International airports at: New Orleans. Value of 
construction (1984): $4.3 bin. Employment distribu- 
tion: 29% trade; 25% gvt.; 24% serv.; 14% manuf; 9% 
constr. Per capita income (1984): $10,850. Unemploy- 
ment (1984); 10.0%. Tourism (1981): out-of-state visitors 
spent $3.3 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 286; No. savings assn. 
(1983): 103. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian rece 
(Mar. 1984): 20,043. Avg. salary: $23,073. Ni fed- 
eral facilities: Barksdale, England, Ft. Polk ri 
bases; Strategic Petroleum Reserve, New Orleans; 
choud Assembly Plant, New Orleans; U.S. Public Service 
Hospital, Carville, 

prs. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Mineral: 39.3 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,462 public elem. and 
second.; 32 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $19,690. ‘ 

State data. Motto: Union, justice and confidence. 
Flower: Magnolia. Bird: Eastern brown pelican. Tree: Cy- 
press. Song: Give Me Louisiana. Entered union Apr. 30, 
1812; rank, 18th. State fair at: Shreveport; Oct. 

History. The area was first visited, 1530, by Cabeza de 
Vaca and Panfilo de Narvaez. The region was claimed for 
France by LaSalle, 1682. First permanent settlement was 
by French at Biloxi, now in Mississippi, 1699. France 
ceded the region to Spain, 1762, took it back, 1800, and 
sold it to the U.S., 1803, in the Louisiana Purchass. During 
the Revolution, Spanish Louisiana aided the Americans. 
Admitted to statehood, 1812, Louisiana was the scene of 
the Battle of New Orleans, 1815. 3 

Louisiana Creoles are descendants of early French 
and/or Spanish settlers. About 4,000 Acadians, French 
settlers in Nova Scotia, Canada, were forcibly transported 
by the British to Louisiana in 1755 (an event commemo- 
rated in Lonofellow’s Evangeline) and settled near Bayou 
Teche; their descendants became known as Cajuns. An- 
other group, the Islenos, were descendants of Canary Is- 
landers brought to Louisiana by a Spanish governor in 
1770. Traces of Spanish and French survive in local dia- 


fects. : 

Tourist attractions. Mardi Gras, French Quarter, 
Superdome, Dixieland jazz, all New Orleans; Battle of 
New Orleans site; Longfellow-Evangeline Memorial Park; 
Kent House Museum, Alexandria; Hodges Gardens, 
Natchiloches. i 

Famous Louisianians include Louis Armstrong, Pierre 
Beauregard, Judah P. Benjamin, Braxton Bragg, Grace 
King, Huey Long, Leonidas K. Polk, Henry Miller Shreve, 
Edward D. White Jr. 

Tourist Information: State Dept. of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 94185, Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9185. 


Maine 
Pine Tree State } 
People. Population (1984): 1,156,000; rank: 38. Po) 
ity: 37.4 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 47.5% 

distrib. (1980): 98.3% White; 0.3% Black; 
5,005. Net migration (1970-83): +76,131. 

Geography. Total area: 33,215 sq. mi; rank: 39. Land 
area: 30,920 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 17,718,300. 
Location: New England state at northeastern tip of U.S. 
Climate: Southern interior and coastal, influenced by air 
masses from the S and W; northern clime harsher, avg. 
+100 in. snow in winter. Topography: Appalachian Mins. 
extend through state; western borders have rugged ter- 
rain; long sand beaches on southern coast; northern coast 
mainly rocky promontories, peninsulas, fjords. Capital: 


Mee. 
cconomy. Principal industries: , ser- 


manufacturing, 
“vices, trade, government, agriculture, fisheries, forestry. 


Principal manufactured goods: paper and wood prod- 
ucts, textiles, leather, processed foods. ulture: 
Chief crops: potatoes, apples, blueberries, sweet corm, 
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peas, beans. Livestock: 141,000 cattle; 9,000 hogs/pigs; 
17,000 sheep; 17.2 min, poultry. Timber/lumber {i aa 
pine, spruce, fir; more 1.3 bin. bd ft. Minerals (1984): 
$34.1 min, sand & gravel, crushed stone. Commercial 
fishing (1983); $107.9 min. Chief ports: Searsport, 
Portland, Eastport. International airports at: Portland, 
Bangor. Value of construction (1984): $681.7 min. Em- 
ployment distribution (1983): 25.8% manuf; 22.2% 
trade; 19.6% gvt; 19.9% serv. Per capita income 
(984 : $10,678. Unemployment (1984): 6.1% Tourism 
1984); $700 min. . 

Finance, No. banks (1983); 52; No. savings assns. 
(1983):14. ~ i ; 

Federal government. No, federal civilian employees 
(Mar, ae) 4,696. Avg. erg $23,043, Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Kittery Naval Shipyard; Brunswick Naval 
Air Station; Loring Air Force Base. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
sourca): Hydroelectric: 2.0 min.; Mineral: 2.1 min,; Nu- 
clear: 5.1 min. 

Education, No. schools (1982): 745 public elem. and 
second,; 29 higher ed, Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $18,329, : 

State data. Motto: at Beri Flower: White pine 
cone and tassel. Bird: Chickadee. Tree: Eastern white 
pine. Song: State of Maine Song. Entered union: Mar. 
15, 1820; rank, 23d. 

History. Maine's rocky coast was explored by the Ca- 
bots, 1498-99, French settlers arrived, 1604, at the St. 
Crolx River; English, 1607, on the Kennebec, In 1691, 
Maine was made part of Massachusetts. In the Revolu- 
tlon, a Maine regiment fought at Bunkér Hill; a British fleet 
destroyed Falmouth (now Portland), 1775, but the British 
ship Margaretta was captured near Machlasport. In 1820, 
el broke off from Massachusetts, became a separate 
state. 

Tourist attractions. Acadia Nat'l. Park, Bar Harbor, on 
Mt. Desert !s.; Bath Iron Works and Marine Museum; 
Boothbay (Harbor) Railway Museum; Portland Art Mu- 
seum; Sugarloaf/USA Ski Area; Ogunquit, Portland, York, 

Famous “Down Easters” include James G. Blaine, 
Cyrus H.K, Curtis, Hannibal Hamlin, Longfellow, Sir Hiram 
and Hudson Maxim, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, Ben Ames Williams, 

Chamber of Commerce and industry: 126 Sewall St., 
Augusta, ME 04330, 


Maryland 


Old Line State, Free State 


People. Population (1984): 4,349,000; rank: 19. Pop. 
density: 439.7 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 60.3% Racial 
distrib, bein 74.9% White; 22.7% Black; Hispanic 
64,740, Net mi air (1 raer +46,000, | 

Geography. Total area: 10,577 sq. mi,; rank: 42; Land 
area: 9,891 sq. mi, Acres forested land: 2,653,200. Lo- 
cation: Middie Atlantic state stretching trom the Ocean to 
the Allegheny Mins. Climate: continental In the west; hu- 
‘mid subtropical in the east. Topography: Eastern Shore 
of coastal plain and Maryland Main of coastal plain, pied- 
mont plateau, and the Blue Ridge, separated by the Ches- 
apeake Bay, Capital: Annapolis. 

ora Principal industries: food, manufacturing, 
tourism. Principal manufactured goods: food and kin- 
dred products, primary metals, electric and electronic 
equiprnent. Agriculture: Chief crops: tobacco, corn, soy- 
beans, Livestock: 405,000 cattle; 200,000 hogs/pigs; 
19,000 sheep; 4.4 min, poultry. Timber/lumber: hard- 
woods. Minerals (1984); $232.9 min, crushed stone, 


sand & gravel, clay, shale. Commercial fishing (1983); 


$45.5 min, Chief ports: Baltimore. International airports 
at: Baltimore. Value of construction (1984): 4.7 bin. Em- 


- ployment distribution: 24% government; 23.6% whole- 


Sale and retail trade; 19.9% services and mining. Per 


capita Income (ipa0y $14,111, de rh 1984): 


5.4%, Tourism 


1980); tourists spent $3 bin. 
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‘density: 740.9 per sq. mi. 


_ Finance. No. banks (1983): 92; No, savings assns. — 
(1983): 66, 
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Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar, 1983): 105,601. Avg. salary: $27,843. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: U.S, Naval Academy, Annapolis; Natl. 
Agric. Research Cen.; Ft. George C. Meade, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 2.0 min.; Mineral: 22:0 min.; Nu- 
clear: 11.7 min. 3 

Education, No, schools (1982): 1,217 public elem, and 
second,; 57 higher ed. Avg, salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984); $25,861, 

State data. Motto. Fatti Maschii, Parole Femine (Manly 
deeds, womanly words). Flower: Black-eyed susan. Bird: 
Baltimore oriole. Tree: White oak. Song: Maryland, My 
Marylanc. Seventh of the original 13 states to ratify Con- 
stitution, Apr. 28, 1788. State fair at: Timonium; end-Aug. 


to Sept. 7. ws 


History. Capt. John Smith first explored Maryland, 
1608. William Claiborne set up a trading post on Kent Is. 
in Chesapeake Bay, 1631. Britain granted land to Cecilius 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, 1632; his brother led 200 settlers 
to St. Marys River, 1634. The ea, of Maryland troops 
in the Revolution, as at the Battle of Long Island, won the 
state its nickname, The Old Line State. In the War of 
1812, when a British fleet tried to take Fort McHenry, 
Marylander Francis Scott Key, 1814, wrote 7he Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Tourist Attractions. Racing events include the Preak- 
ness, at Pimlico track, Baltimore; the International at Lau- 
rel Race Course; the John B. Campbell Handicap at 
Bowie. Also Annapolis yacht races; Ocean City summer 
resort; restored Ft. McHenry, Baltimore, near which Fran- 
cis Scott Kay wrote The Star-Spangled Banner; Antietam 
Battlefield, 1862, near Hagerstown; South Mountain Bat- 
tlefield, 1862; Edgar Allan Poe house, Baltimore; The 
on House, Annapolis, 1772, the oldest still in use In the 


Famous Marylanders include Benjamin Banneker, 
Frangis Scott Key, H.L. Mencken, Willlam Pinkney, Upton 
Sinclair, Roger B, Taney, Charles Willson Peale. 

Chamber of Commerce: 60 West St., Suite 405, An- 
napolis, MD. 21401, 


Massachusetts 


Bay State, Old Colony 


People. Population Whee 5,798,000; rank: 12. Pop. 
rban (1980): 83.8% Racial 
distrib, Wand 93.4% White; 3.8% Black; Hispanic 
141,043. Net migration (1970-79): — 145,225, 
Geography. Total area: 8,257 sq, mi; rank: 45. Land 
area: 7,826 sq, mi. Acres forested land: 2,952,300. Lo- 
cation: New England state along Atlantic seaboard, Cli- 
mate: temperate, with colder and drier clime in western 
region. Topography: jagged indented coast from Rhode 
Island around Cape Cod; flat land yields to stony ec 
pastures near central region and gentle hilly country in 
west; except in west, land is rocky, sandy, and not fertile. 
Capital: Boston. 
conomy. Principal industries: manufacturing, ser- 
vices, trade, construction. Principal manufactured 
goods (1983): electronics, machinery, instruments, fabri- 
cated metals, printing and publishing. Agriculture: Chief 
crops: cranberries, hel biomed nursery, vegetables, 
Livestock Mes 120,000 cattle; 50,000 hogs/pigs; 
8,000 sheep; 125,000 horses, ponies; 3.6 min. poultry. 
Timber/iumber (1983): white pine, oak, other hard 
woods; 84 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $101.1 min. 
mostly sand & gravel, crushed stone, Ime. Commercial 
fishing (1983); $244.9 min. Chief ports: Boston, Fall 
River, New Bedford, Salem, Gloucester. International 
airport at: Boston. Value of construction (1984): $4.7 
bin. Employment distribution (1983): 25.6% manuf, 
23.7% serv.; 22.3%‘ trade. Per capita income {p83} 
$14,574. Unemployment (1984): 4.8%. Tourism (1983): 
out-of-state visitors spent $3.0 bin. 
Finance. No. banks (1983): 286; No, savings agsns, 
(1983): 17, 


_ 
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Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 30,490. Avg. salary: $24,846. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Ft. Devens; U.S. Gustoms House, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Federal Bidg., Boston; Q.M. Labora- 
tory, Natick. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 234,000; Mineral: 31.6 min.; Nu- 
clear: 1.0 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,887 public elem. and 
second.; 117 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1984): $24,110. 

State data. Motto: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate 
Quietem (By the sword we seek peace, but peace only 
under liberty), Flower: Mayflower. Bird: Chickadee. Tree: 
American elm. Song: All Hail to Massachusetts, Sixth of 
the original 13 states to ratify Constitution, Feb. 6, 1788. 

History. The Pligrims, seeking religious freedom, made 
their first settlement at Plymouth, 1620; the following year 
they gave thanks for their survival with the first Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Indian opposition reached a high point in King 
Philip's War, 1675-76, won by the colonists. Demonstra- 
tions against British restrictions set off the “Boston Mas- 
sacre,” 1770, and Boston “tea party,” 1773. First blood- 
shed of the Revolution was at Lexington, 1775. 

Tourist attractions. Cape Cod with Provincetown art- 
ists’ colony; Freedom Trail; Berkshire Music Festival, Tan- 
glewood; Boston “Pops” concerts; Museum of Fine Arts, 
Arnold Arboretum, all Boston; Jacob's Pillow Dance Festi- 

val, West Becket; historical Shaker Village, Old Stur- 
bridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem, Plymouth Rock. ~ 

Famous “Bay Staters” include Samuel Adams, Louisa 
May Alcott, Horatio Alger, Clara Barton, Emily Dickinson, 
Emerson, Hancock, Hawthome, Oliver W. Holmes, Wins- 
low Homer, Elias Howe, Samuel F.B. Morse, Poe, Revere, 
Sargent, Thoreau, Whistler, Whittier. 

Tourist Information: Massachusetts Dept. of Com- 
merce, 100 Cambridge St., Boston, MA 02202. 


Michigan 
Great Lake State, Wolverine State 
People. Population (1984): 9,075,000; rank: 8. Pop. 
density: 159.7 per sq. mi. Urban (1980); 70.7%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 84.9% White; 12.9% Black; Hispanic 
162,388, Net migration (1975-80): —169,123. 
raphy. Total area: 58,216 sq. mi.; rank: 23, Land 


area: 56,817 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 19,270,400. 


Location: east north central state bordering on 4 of the 5 
Great Lakes, divided into an Upper and Lower Peninsula 
by the Straits of Mackinac, which link lakes Michigan and 
uron, Climate: well-defined seasons tempered by the 
Great Lakes. Topography: low rolling hills give way to 
northem tableland of hilly belts in Lower Peninsula; Upper 
Peninsula is level in the east, with swampy areas; westem 
region is higher and more rugged. Capital: Lansing. 
Economy, Principal industries: manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, food processing, tourism, fishing. Principal 
manufactured goods: automobiles, machine tools, 
chemicals, foods, pri metals and metal products, 
plastics, Agriculture: Chief crops: corn, winter wheat, 
soybeans, dry beans, oats, hay, sugar beets, honey, 
asparagus, sweet com, apples, cherries, grapes, 
peaches, blueberries, flowers. Livestock (1983): 1.5 min. 
cattle; 690,000 min. hogs/pigs; 100,000 sheep; 8.7 min. 
pou. Timber/lumber: maple, oak, aspen; 266 min. bd. 
ft. Minerals (1984): $1.3 bin; mostly cement, salt, 
crushed stone, sand & gravel. Commercial fishing 
(1983): $6.4 min, Chief : Detroit, Saginaw River, Es- 
canaba. International rts at: Detroit, Grand Rapids. 
Value of construction (1984): $4.9 bin. Employment 
distribution (1983); 28% manuf; 20% serv.; Per capita 
income (1984): $12,518. Unemployment Ee 11.2%. 
Tourism (1983); out-of-state visitors spent $3.4 bin. 
Finance. No, banks (1983): 374; No. savings assns, 
(1983): 50. 
Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar, 1984): 26,640, Avg. salary: $24,863. Notable fed- 


min. poultry. Timber/lumber 
“hard 


eral facilities: isle Royal, Sleeping Bear Dunes national 
parks. 


rgy. Electricity. production 
source): roslectric: 954,000 min; 
Nuclear: 14.1 min. 

Education. No, schools (1982): 3,688 public elem. and 
second.; 92 higher ed. Avg. salary, public schoo! teach- 
ers (1984): $28,401, 

State data. Motto: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoenam 
Circumspice (If you seek a pleasant peninsula, look about 
you). Flower: le blossom. Bird: Robin. Tree: White 
pine. Song: Michigan, My Michigan. Entered union Jan. 
26, 1837; rank, 26th. State fair at: Detroit, Aug. 23-Sept. 
2; Upper Peninsula (Escanaba) Aug. 13-Aug, 18. 

History. French fur traders and missionaries visited the 
region, 1616, set up a mission at Sault Ste. Marie, 1641, 
and a settlement there, 1668. The whole region went to 
Britain, 1763. During the Revolution, the British led attacks 
from the area on American settlements to the south until 
Anthony Wayne defeated their Indian allies at Fallen Tim- 
bers, Ohio, 1794. The British retumed, 1812, seized Ft. 
Mackinac and Detroit. Oliver H. Perry's Lake Erie victory 
and William H. Harrison's troops, who carried the war to 
the Thames River in Canada, 1813, freed Michigan once 
more. 

Tourist attractions. Henry Ford Museum, Greenfield 
Village, reconstruction of a typical 19th cent. American 
village, both in Dearborn; Michigan Bence Ctr., Jackson; 
Tahquamenon (Hiawatha) Falls; DeZwaan windmill and 
Tulip Festival, Holland; “Soo Locks,” St. Marys Falls Ship 
Canal, Sault Ste. Marie, 

Famous Michiganders include George Custer, Paul de 
Kruif, Thomas rang 4 Edna Ferber, 7 Ford, Edgar 
Guest, Betty Hutton, Robert Ingersoll, Will Kellogg, Danny 
Thomas, Stewart Edward White. 

Chamber of Commerce: 200 N. Washington Sq., Suite 
400, Lansing, Mi 48933. 


1984, mwh, by 
ineral: 56.9 min; 


Minnesota 


North Star State, Gopher State 


People. Population (1984): 4,162,000; rank: 21. Pop. 
density: 52.5 per sq. mi, Urban (1980); 66.9%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 96.5% White; 1.3% Black; Hispanic 
$2,124. Net migration (1980-82); — 12,800 est. 

Geography. Total area: 84,068 sq. mi,; rank: 12, Land 
area: 79,289 sq. mi, Acres forested land: 16,709,200. 
Location: north central state bounded on the E by Wis- 
consin and Lake Superior, on the N by Canada, on the W 
by the Dakotas, and on the S by lowa. Climate: northern 
part of state lies in the moist Great Lakes storm belt; the 
fa arg Bak lies at a < #. he — id = 

ins. opography: cen @ region cove 
approx. half the state; to the NE, rocky ridges and deep 
lakes; to the NW, flat per to the S, rolling plains and 
deep river valleys. Capital: St.Paul. j 

Economy. Principal industries: agri, business, forest 
products, mining, manufacturing, tourism. Principal man- 
ufactured goods: food processing, non-electrical ma- 
chinery, chemicals, paper, electric and electronic 
ment, printing and publishing, instruments, fabricated 
metal cog Value added by manufacture (1978): 
$10.9 bin, Agriculture: Chief crops: corm, soybeans, 
wheat, sugar beets, sunflowers, barley, Livestock (1984): 
3.6 min. cattle; 4.3 min. hogs/pigs; 255,000 sheep; 40. 

1983): needie-lieaves and 
woods; 170 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): 1.7 bin; 
mostly iron ore, manganiferous ore, sand and gravel, 
at. Commercial fishing ge $3.3 min, Chief ports: 
uluth, St. Paul, Minne: international airports at: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. Value of construction (1984): $3. 
bin. Employment distribution (1984); 25.2% trade; 
20.5% manuf; 22.9% serv; 16.0% gvi. Per capita in- 
come (1984): $13,219. Unemployment (1983): 6.9%, 
Tourism (1982): out-of-state visitors spent $1.4 bin. 
P coon No, banks: (1983): 754; No, savings assns. 
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Federal government. No. federal civillan employees 
’ (Mar, 1984): 19,020, Avg. salary: $28,145, 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
gouree): Hydroelectric: 626,000; Mineral: 19,9 min; Nus 
Clear: 8.3 min, 

Education. No, schools (1982); 1,688 public elem, and 
second, 67 tee ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 

, Fs (1064): $25,920, \ 

State data, Motto: L'Etolle du Nord (The star of the 
north). Flower: Pink and white lady's-slipper, Bird: Com: 
mon toon, Tree: Red pine, ong Halll Minnesota, En- 
tered union May 11, 1858; rank, 32d, State fair at: Saint 
Paul; end-Aug, to early Sept, 

History. Fur traders and missionaries trom French Can- 
ada opened the reaen in the 17th century, Britain took the 
area east of the Mi meen 1763, The U.S. took over that 
portion after the Revolution and in 1803 bought the west 
arm area as part of the Louisiana Purchase, The U.S, built 
present Ft, Snelling, 1820, bought lands from the Indians, 
1837, Sioux Indians rr & bloody uprising, 1862, and 
were driven from the state, 

Tourist attractions. Minnehaha Falls, Minneapolis, in- 

ration for sy ee Hiawatha; over 10,000 lakes; 64 
state parks; 20 historical sites; Minneapolis Aquatennial; 

_ Ordway Theater, St, Paul; Guthrie Theater, Minneapolis; 
rofessional baseball, football, hockey. Voyageurs Nat'l, 
fark, a water wildemess along the Canadian border; 

» Mayo Clinic, Rochester St, Paul Winter Carnival. 

Famous Minnesotans include F, Scott Fitzgerald, 
Gass Gilbert, Hubert Humphrey, Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Sinclair Lewis, Paul Manship, &, G. Marshall, Willlam an 
Gharles Mayo, Walter F, Mondale, Charies Schulz, Harold 
Stassen, Thorstein Veblen, 

Tourist Information: Minnesota Tourlam Division, 419 
N. Robert St,, 240 Bremer Bldg,, St, Paul, MN 86101, 


Mississippi 


Magnolia State 


| People. Population (1984): 2,608,000; rank: 31, Pop, 
density: 54.9 per sq, mi, Urban (1980): 47.9%. Racial 
distrib, (1980); 64.19% White; 36.2% Black; Hispanic 
(1970); 8,182, Net migration (1970-80); 484,879, 
cy . Total area: 47,716 aq, mis rank: $2. Land 
aren: 47,296 sq, mi, Acres forested land: 16,718,600, 
Location: south central state bordered on the W by the 
Missigsippi A. and on the S by the Gulf of Mexico, Cli 
mate: semitropical, with abundant rainfall, long growing 
season, and extreme temperatures unusual, Topogra- 
phy: low, fertile delta bet, the Yazoo and Mississippi riy- 
ers; loeas bluffs stretching around delta border; sandy 
Gulf coastal terraces followed by aoe and prairie; 
rugped Ng sandy hills in extreme NE followed by black 
prairie belt. Pontotoo Ridge, and flatwoods Into the north 
central highlands, Gapitak Jackson, 
_Beonomy. ae industries: manufacturing, food 
processing, seafood, government, wholesale and retail 
trade, agriculture, Principal manufactured goods: ap- 
- parel, transportation equipment, lumber and wood prod: 
uote, foods, electrical machinery and equipment, Agricul- 
ture: Chief crops: soybeans, cotton, rice, catfish, 
Livestock: 1.80 min, cattle; 410,000 hoge'es 8; 4,600 
sheep; 10.18 min, poultry, Timber/lumber (1983): pine 
oak, hardwoods; 1,6 bin, bd. ft, Minerals (1984): $95, 
lh, Moatly cement, oclaya, sand & gravel, crushed stone, 
Commercial fishing & 983): $50.2 min, Chief ports: Pas- 
 agoula, Vioksburg, Gulfport, Natchez, Greenville, Value 
Of conatrietion (1984): $1.7 bin. Employment distribu. 
Hon (1988): 21.8% manuf; 19.9% qs 17,6% trade; 
—-19,4% serv, Per capita Income (1983); $8,867, Unem- 
ployment ib ag 10.8%, Tourlam (1982); oubofetate 
_ Miasitors spent $1.2 bin, » 
( a No, banks (19893); 162; No, savings assns. 
Federal government, No. federal civilian hat ed Mg 
_ (Mar, 1984): 17,057, Avg, salary: $23,688, Notable fed- 
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_ ral facttitles: Columbus, Keasler AF bases; Meridian Nax_ 


 fhln., most! 
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bs es Station, NASA/NOAA Intemational Earth Sclences 
‘enter, 

bark O Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source); Mineral 18.2 min; Nuclear 165,000. 

Education. No. schools (1982); 816 public elem, and 
second, 42 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach: 
ers (1984): $15,971, 

State data. Motto: Virtute at Armis (By valor ane 
arms), Flower: Magnolia, Bird: Mockingbird, Tree: Mag: 
nolla, Song: Go, Mississippi! Enterad union Dec, 10, 
1817; rank, 20th, State fair at: Jackson; Fall, 

History, De Soto explored the area, 1540, discovered 
the Mississippi River, 1541, La Salle traced the river from 
INinols to its mouth and claimed the entire valley fo 
France, 1682, First settlement was the French Ft. Maure- 
Pr near Ocean Springs, 1699. The area was ceded tc 

ritain, 1763; American settlers followed, During the Rev: 
olution, Spain seized part of the area and refused to leave 
even after the U.S. acquired title at the end of the Revoly- 
tion, finally moving out, 1798. Mississippi seceded 1861. 
Union forces captured Corinth and Vicksburg and de. 
stroyed Jackson and much of Meridian, 

Tourist attractions, Vicksburg National Military Park 
and Gemetery, other Civil War sites; Natchez Trace 
Indian mounds; estate piigrimage at Natchez; Mardi Gras 
and blessing of the shrimp feet, Aug., bath in Biloxi, 

Famous Mississippians include Dana Andrews, Wil: 
llam Faulkner, L.Q.C. Lamar, Elvis Presley, Leontyne 
Price, Charlle'Pride, Eudora Welty. 

PIs gaia of Commerce: P.O. Box 1849, Jackson, MS 


Missouri 


Show Me State 


People. Population (1964): 5,008,000; rank: 15. Pop 
density: 72.6 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 68.1%. Racia 
distrib. Maps 86.3% White; 10.4% Black; Hispanic 
61,667, Net migration (1970-80); 410,726, 

tay A Total area: 69,686 sq. mi; rank: 19. Lanc 
area: 68,995 aq, mi, Acres forested land: 12,876,000 
Location: West North central state near the geographi 
center of the conterminous U,S,; bordered on the E by the 
Mississippi R., on the NW by the Missourl R. Climate: con 
tinental, susceptible to cold Canadian alr, moist, warn 
Quit alr, and drier SW air, Rear gel Rolling hills 
open, fertile plains, and well-watered prairie N of the Mis 
sour! Ry south of the river land is ay and hilly wit 
deep, narrow valleys; alluvial plain in the SE; low elevatior 
in the weat, Capital: Jefferson Clty, 

Eoonomy. Principal industries: agriculture, manufac 
pe Y aerospace, tourism, Principal manufacturer 
goods: transportation equipment, food and related prod 
uote, electrical and eleatronio equipment, chemicals. Agri 
culture: Chief crops: soybeans, com, wheat, cotton 
Livestock (1983): 5.2 min, cattle; 3.6 min. hoge/pige 
128,000 sheep; 20 min, poultry. Timber/lumber N 83) 
oak, hickory; 169 min, bad. ft. Minerale (1984); $749,, 
cement, lead, gino, Commercial fishing 
(1983) $376,000, Chief porta: St. Louls, Kansas City. In 
ternational airports at: St, Loula, Kansas City, Value o 
construction (1984): $3.8 bin, Employment distributios 
meee 24% trade; 21.4% serv; 21% manuf; 17% gvt 

% icp Per hae th income (1984); $12,129. Unem 
ployment (1084); 7.2%. Tourlem (1989); total traveler 
apent $4.5 bln, 

Finance. No. banks (1983); 799; No. savings assne 
(1983): 85, 

Federal government: No, federal civilian employee: 
(Mar, 1984); 43,928, ey salary: $24,007. Notable fed 
eral facilities: Federal Reserve banks, St. Louls, Kansa 
Gity; Ft. Leonard Wood, Rolla; Jefferson Barracks, S 
Louis; Whiteman AFB, Knob Noster, 

Energy. Electricity production (1984 mwh, b 
source): Hydroelectric; 1.6 min; Minerak 63.6 min; Nu 
clear 920,000, 
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Education. No. schools (1982): 2,015 public elem. and 
second.; 92 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $20,452. 

State data. Motto: Salus Populi Suprema Lex Esto 
(The welfare of the egy shall be the supreme law). 
Flower: Hawthorn. Bird: Bluebird. Tree: Dogwood. Song: 
Missouri Waltz. Entered union Aug. 10, 1821; rank, 24th. 
State fair at: Sedalia; 3d week in Aug. 

History. DeSoto visited the area, 1541. French hunters 
and lead miners made the first settlement, c. 1735, at Ste. 
Genevieve. The U.S. acquired Missouri as part of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase, 1803. The fur trade and the Santa Fe 
Trail provided prosperity; St. Louis became the “‘jump-off”’ 
point for pioneers on their way West, Pro- and anti-slavery 
forces battled each other there during the Civil War. 

Tourist attractions. Mark Twain Area, Hannibal; Pony 

ress Museum, St. Joseph; Harry S. Truman Library, 
Independence; Gateway Arch, St. Louis; Silver Dollar City, 
Branson Worlds of Fun, Kansas City; Lake of the Ozarks, 
Churchill Memorial, Fulton. . 

Famous Missourians include Thomas Hart Benton, 
George Caleb Bingham, Gen. Omar Bradley, George 
Washington Carver, Walter Cronkite, Dale Carnegie, Walt 
Disney, T.S. Eliot, Jesse James, J. C. Penney, John J. 
Pershing, Joseph Pulitzer, Ginger Rogers, Bess Truman, 
Harry Truman, Mark Twain, Tennessee Williams. 

Chamber of Commerce; 400 E, High St, P.O. Box 
149, Jefferson City, MO 65101. 


Montana 


Treasure State 


People. Population (1984): 824,000; rank: 44. Pop. 
density: 5.66 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 52.9%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 94.0% White; 0.2% Black; 5.6% Other 
(includes American Indians); Hispanic 9,974. Net migra- 
tion (1970-82): +34,000. 

Geography. Total area: 147,138 sq. mi.; rank: 4. Land 

* area: 145,587 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 22,559,300. 

Location: Mountain state bounded on the E by the Dako- 

tas, on the S by Wyoming, on the S/SW by Idaho, and on 

the N by Canada. Climate: colder, continental climate 
with low humidity. Topography: Rocky Mins. in western 
third of the state; eastern two-thirds gently rolling northern 

. Great Plains. Capital: Helena. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, agri- 
culture, mining, tourism. Principal manufactured goods: 
lumber and wood products, petroleum products, primary 
metals and minerals, farm-machinery, processed foods. 
Agriculture: Chief crops: wheat, barley, sugar beets, 
hay, flax, oats. Livestock (1983): 3.15 min. cattle; 
180,000 hogs/pigs; 509,000 sheep; 940,200 poultry. Tim- 
ber/lumber (1983): Douglas fir, pines, larch; 1.3 bin. bd. 
ft. Minerals (1984): $248 min. mostly metallics. Interna- 
tional airports at: Great Falls, Billings. Value of con- 
struction (1984): 723.8 min. Employment distribution 
(1983): 23% trade; 19% gvt.; 22% serv.; 11% agric; 7% 
manuf. Per capita income (1984): $10,216. Unemploy- 
ment (1984): 7.4%. Tourism (1983): out-of-state visitors 
spent $423 min, : 

Finance, No. banks (1983): 169; No. savings assns. 


(1983); 9. 

jovernment. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 8,404. Avg. salary: $24,308. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Malmstrom AFB; Ft. Peck, Hungry Horse, 
Libby, Yellowtail dams. 

ohana 8 Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 11.1 min; Mineral: 7.7 min, ~ 

Education. No. schools (1982): 782 public elem. and 
second.; 16 higher ed, Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $21,705. 

State data. Motto: Oro y Plata (Gold and silver). 
Flower: Bitterroot. Bird: Western meadowlark. Tree: Pon- 
derosa pine. Song: Montana. Entered union Nov. 8, 
phe Pad 4ist. State fair at: Groat Falls; end July to 
early Aug. ‘ 

History. French explorers visited the region, 1742. The 
U.S. acquired the area partly through the Louisiana Pur- 


chase, 1803, and partly through the explorations of Lewis 
and Clark, 1805-06. Fur traders and missionaries estab- 
lished posts’ in the early 19th century. Indian uprisings 
reached their peak with the Battle of the Little Big Horn, 
1876. The coming of the Northern Pacific Railway, 1883, 
brought population growth. 

Tourist attractions. Glacier National Park, on the Con- 
tinental Divide, is a scenic and recreational wonderland, 
with 60 glaciers, 200 lakes, and many trout streams. 

Also, Museum of the Plains Indian, Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion near Browning; Custer Battlefield National Cemetery; 
Flathead Lake, in the NW, Lewis and Clark Cavern, 
Morrison Gave State Park, near Whitehall. 

There are 7 Indian reservations, covering over 5 million 
acres; tribes are Blackfeet, Crow, Confederated Salish & 
Kootenai, Assiniboine, Gros Ventre, Sioux, Northem Chey- 


“enne, Chippewa, Cree. Population of the reservations is 


approximately 25,500. 

Famous Montanans include Gary Cooper, Marcus 
Daly, Chet Huntley, Will James, Myrna Loy, Mike Mans- 
ae Jeannette Rankin, Charlies M. Russell, Brent Mus- 

erger. 

Chamber of Commerce: 110 Neil Ave., P.O. Box 
1730, Helena, MT 59624, : 


Nebraska 


Cornhusker State 


People. Population (1984): 1,606,000; rank: 36. Pop. 
density: 21.0 per sq. mi. Urban (1980); 62.9%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 94.9% White; 3.1% Black; Hispanic 
28,020. Net migration (1980-83): — 13,000. 

Geography. Total area: 77,227 sq. mi.; rank: 15. Land 
area: 76,483 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 1,029,100. Lo- 
cation: West North Central state with the Missouri R. for 
a N/NE border. Climate: continental semi-arid. Topogra- 
phy; til! plains of the central lowland in the eastern third 
rising to the Great Plains and hill country of the north cen- 
tral and NW. Capital: Lincoin. . 

Economy. Principal industries: agriculture, food pro- 
cessing, manufacturing. Principal manufactured goods: 
foods, machinery, electric and electronic equipment, prim- 
ary and fabricated metal products, chemicals. Agricul- 
ture: Chief crops: corn, sorghum, wheat, soy beans, hay, 
beans, popcorn, oats, potatoes, sugar beets. Livestoc’ 
6.1 min. cattle; 3.7 min. hogs/pigs; 165,000 sheep; 4.0 
min. poultry. Minerals (1984): $102.4 min.; mostly ce- 
ment, crushed stone, sand & gravel. Commercial fishing 
(1983): $47,000. Chief ports: Omaha, Sioux City, Brown- 
ville, Blair, Plattsmouth, Nebraska City. Value of con- 
struction (1984): $1.1 bin. Employment distribution: 
25.6% trade; 21.0% gvt.; 21.5% serv.; 14.2% manuf. Per 
capita income (1984): $12,280. Unemployment (1984): 
4.4%, Tourism (1984): traveler expenditures $1.2 bin. 
(sen 2s. No. banks (1982): 482; No. savings assns. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian loyees 
(Mar. 1984): 8,627. Avg. salary: $24,308. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Strategic Air Command Base, Omaha.’ 

Energy. Electr 
source): Hydroelectric: 1.3 min.; Mineral: 10.9 min.; Nu- 
clear: 5.8 min, el 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,699 public elem. and 
second,; 28 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $20,153. 

State data. Motto: Equality before the law. Flower 
Goldenrod. Bird: Western meadowlark. Tree: Cotton- 
wood. Song: Beautiful Nebraska. Entered union Mar. 1, 
1867; rank, 37th. State fair at: Lincoln; Aug. 29-Sept. 7. 

History. Spanish and French explorers and fur traders 
visited the area prior to the Louisiana Purchase, 1803. 
Lewis and Clark passed through, 1804-06. First perma- 
nent settlement was Bellevue, near Omaha, 1823. Many 
Civil War veterans settled under free land terms of the 


icity production (1984, mwh, by — 


1862 Homestead Act; struggles followed between home- - 


steaders and ranchers. - 
Tourist attractions. Boys Town, founded by Fr. Flana- 


gan, west of Omaha, is a self-contained community of un- — 
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der-privileged and homeless boys. Arbor Lodge State 
Park, Nebraska City, is a memorial to J. Sterling Morton, 
founder of Arbor Day. Buffalo Bill Ranch State Historical 
Park, North Platte, contains Cody’s home and memora- 
bilia of his Wild West Show. 

Also, Pioneer Village, Minden; Oregon Trail, landmarks, 
Scotts Biuff National Monument and Chimney Rock His- 
toric Site. 

Famous Nebraskans include Fred Astaire, Charles W. 
and William Jennings Bryan, Johnny Carson, Willa Cather, 
William F. “Buffalo Bill” Cody, Michael and Edward A. 
Cudahy, Loren Eiseley, Rev. Edward J. Flanagan, Henry 
Fonda, Rollin Kirby, Harold Lloyd, Wright Morris, Gen. 
tlh Pershing, Mari Sandoz, Malcolm X, Roscoe 

ound. 

Chamber of Commerce: Suite 200, 1320 Lincoin Mail, 
Box 95128, Lincoln, NE 68509. 


Nevada 


Sagebrush State, Battle Born State, Silver State 


People. Population (1984): 911,000; rank: 43. Pop. 
density: 8.3 per s mi. Urban (1980): 85.3%. Raciaf dis- 
trib. (1980): 87.5% White; 6.3% Black; Hispanic 53,786. 
Net migration (1980-83): +765,000. 

Geography. Total area: 110,540 sq. mi.; rank: 7. Land 
area: 109,889 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 7,683,300, 
Location: Mountain state bordered on N by Oregon and 
Idaho, on & by Utah and Arizona, on SE by Arizona, and 
on SW/W by California. Climate: semi-arid, Topography: 
rugged N-S mountain ranges; southern area is within the 
Mojave Desert; lowest elevation, Colorado R. Canyon, 
470 ft. Capital: Carson City. - 

Economy. Principal industries: gaming, tourism, min- 
Ing, manufacturing, government, agriculture, warehousing, 


‘trucking. Principal manufactured goods: gaming de- 


vices, electronics, chemicals, stone-clay-glass products. 
Agriculture: Chief crops: alfalfa, potatoes, hay, barley, 
wheat, cotton. Livestock (1983):.660,000 cattle; 14,000 
hogs/pigs; 94,000 sheep; 13,000 poultry. Timber/lum- 
ber: pine, fir, juniper, spruce. Minerals (1984): $622 min.; 


_ mostly barite, gold, mercury. International airports at 


M, 


Las Vegas, Reno. Value of construction (1984): $1.3 
bin. Employment distribution (1985); 45% serv.; 20% 
trade; 14% gvt. Per capita income (1984): $13,216. Un- 
employment (1984): 7.8% Tourism (1981): out-of-state 
visitors spent $2.6 bin. 
ape No. banks (1983): 15; No. savings assns. 

Federal government. No, federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 6,174. Avg. salary: $25,716, Notable fed- 
po a Nevada Test Site; Hawthorne Munitions 

lant. 

iene Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 5.6 min,; Mineral: 14,9 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 292 public elem. and 
second,; 8 higher ed. Avg. salary, public schoo! teach- 
ers (1984): $22,520. 

State data. Motto: All for our cata Flower: Sage- 
brush. Bird: Mountain bluebird. Tree: Single-leaf pinon. 
Song: Home Means Nevada. Entered union Oct. 31, 


1864; rank, 36th, State fair at Reno; early Sept. 


History. Neyada was first explored by Spaniards in 
1776. Hudson’s Bay Co. trappers explored the north and 
central region, 1825; trader Jedediah Smith crossed the 
State, 1826 and 1827. The area was acquired by the U.S., 
in 1848, at the end of the Mexican War. First settlement, 
Mormon Station, now Genoa, was est. 1849. in the early 
20th century, Nevada adopted progressive measures 
such as the initiative, referendum, recall, and woman suf- 


rage. 
Tourist attractions. Legalized gambling provided the 
impetus for the deveiopment of resort areas Lake Tahoe, 


_ Reno, and Las Vegas. Ghost towns, rodeos, trout fishing, 


water sports and hunting Important. : 
Notable are Helldorado Week in May, Las Vegas; 


7 Festival, Elko; Reno Rodeo, 4th of July; Valley of ~ 


a a 


Fire State Park, Overton; Death Valley, on the California 
border; Lehman Caves National Monument. 

Famous Nevadans include Walter Van Tilburg Clark, 
Sarah Winnemucca Hopkins, Paul Laxalt, John William 
MacKay, Pat McCarran, Dat So La Lee, William Morris 
Stewart. 

Tourist information: Department of Economic Devel- 
opment, 1100 E. William St., Carson City, NV 89710. 


New Hampshire 


Granite State 


People. Population (1984): 977,000; rank: 41. Pop. 
density: 108.2 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 52.2%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 98.8% White; 0.4% Black; Hispanic 5,587. 
Net migration (1980-82): + 15,000. 

Geography. Total area: 9,304 sq, mi; rank: 44. Land 
area: 9,027 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 5,013,500. Lo- 
cation: New England state bounded on S by Massa- 
chusetts, on W by Vermont, on N/NW by Canada, on E 
by Maine and the Atlantic O. Climate: highly varied, due 


to its nearness to high mountains and ocean. Topogra- 


phy: low, rolling coast followed by countless hills and 
freely out of a central plateau. Capital: Con- 
cord. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, tour- 
ism, agriculture, trade, mining. Principal manufactured 
goods: machinery, computers, electrical & electronic 
equipment, pulp & paper, iumber & furniture, leather prod. 


_ Agriculture: Chief crops: dairy products, nursery and 


greenhouse products, hay, vegetables, apples, maple 
syrup & sugar prods. Livestock (1982): 69,207 cattle; 
6,343 hogs/pigs; 9,000 sheep; 693,765 poultry. Timber/. 
lumber (1983): white pine, hemlock, oak, birch; 903 min. 
bd. ft: Minerals (1984): $21.1 min.; mostly sand & gravel. 
Commercial fishing (1983): $4.3 min. Chief ports: 
Portsmouth, Hampton, Rye. Value of construction 
(1984): $1.0 bin. Employment distribution (1983): 
32.5% manuf; 27% trade; 23% serv; 17 gvt. Per capita 
income (1984): $13,148. Unemployment (1984): 4.3%. 
Tourism (1984): out-of-state visitors spent $4.2 bin. 

Finance. No, banks (1983): 88; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 8. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 11,680, Avg. salary: $23,348. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Pease Alr Base, Newington. ¥ 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by. 
source): Hydroelectric: 1.1 min.; Mineral: 5.2 min. 

Education: No. schools (1982): 431 elem. and sec- 
ond.; 27 higher ed. Avg. salary, public schoo! teachers 
(1984): $18,577. 

State data. Motta: Live free or die. Flower: Purple ti- 
lac. Bird: Purple finch. Tree: White birch. Song: Old New 
Hampshire. Ninth of the original 13 states to ratify the 
Constitution, June 21, 1788. 

History. First explorers to visit the New Hampshire 
area were England's Martin Pring, 1603, and Champlain, 
1605. First settlement was Little Harbor, near Rye, 1623, 
indian raids were halted, 1759, by Robert Ragers’ Rang- 
ers. Before the Revolution, New Hampshire men seized a 
British fort at Portsmouth, 1774, and drove the royal gov- 
ernor out, 1775. Three regiments served in the Continen- 
tal Army and scores of privateers raided British shipping. 

Tourist attractions. Mt. Washington, highest peak in 
Northeast, hub of network of trails; Lake Winnipesaukee; 
White Mt. Nati. Forest; Crawford, Franconia, Pinkham 
notches in White Mt. region—Franconia famous for the 
Old Man of the Mountains, described by Hawthome as. 
the Great Stone Face; the Flume, a spectacular gorge; 
the aerial tramway on Cannon Mt; Strawbery Banke, 
Portsmouth; Shaker Village, Canterbury, 

Famous New Hampshirites include Salmon P. Chase, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Mary Baker Eddy, Daniel Chester 
French, Robert Frost, Horace Greeley, Sarah Buell Hale, 
Franklin Pierce, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Daniel Webster. 
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Tourist Information: Department of Resources and 
Economic Development, Office of Vacation Travel, P.O. 
Box 856, Concord, NH 03301. 


New Jersey 


Garden State 


People. Population (1984): 7,515,000; rank: 9. Pop. 
density: 999.2 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 89.0%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 83.2% White; 125% Black; Hispanic 
491,867. Net migration (1980-83): +7,000. . 

Geography. Total area: 7,836 sq. mi.; rank: 46. Land 
area: 7,521 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 1,928,400. Lo- 
cation: Middle Atlantic state bounded on the N and E by 
New York and the Atlantic O., on the S and W by Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. Climate: moderate, with marked 
difference bet. NW and SE extremities. Topography: Ap- 
palachian Valley in the NW also has highest elevation, 
High Pt. 1,801 ft; Appalachian Highlands, flat-topped NE- 
SW mountain ranges; Piedmont Plateau, low plains bro- 
ken by high ridges (Palisades) rising 400-500 ft; Coastal 
Plain, covering three-fifths of state in SE, gradually rises 
from sea level to gentle slopes. Capital: Trenton. 

Economy. Principal industries: trade, services, manu- 
facturing. Principal manufactured goods: chemicals, 
electronic and electrical equipment, non-electrical machin- 
ery, fabricated metals. Agriculture: Chief crops: hay, 
corn, soybeans, tomatoes, blueberries, peaches, cranber- 
ries. Livestock: 95,000 cattle; 53,800 hogs/pigs; 11,900 
sheep; $66,800 poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): pine, ce- 
dar, mixed hardwoods; 16 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): 
$155.6 min.; mostly crushed stone, sand & gravel. Com- 
mercial fishing (1983): $53.9 min. Chief ports: Newark, 
Elizabeth, Hoboken, Ameri-Port (Delaware R.). Interna- 
tional airports at: Newark. Value of construction 
(1984): $6.4 bin. Employment distribution (1984): 
23.8% trade, 22.6% serv., 21.8% manuf., 15.7% govt. 
Per capita income (1984): $15.282. Unemployment 
(1984): 6.2%. Tourism (1984): tourists spent $9 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 152; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 136. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 39,044. Avg. salary: $25,438. Notable fed- 

- eral facilities: McGuire AFB Fort Dix; Fort Monmouth; 
Picatinny Arsenal; Lakewood Naval Air Station, Lakehurst 
Naval Air Engineering Center. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Mineral: 21.0 min.; Nuclear: 5.6 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 2,207 public elem. and 
second.; 60 higher ed. Avg. salary, public schoo! teach- 
ers (1984): $25,125. 

State Data. Motto: Liberty and prosperity. Flower: Pur- 
ple violet. Bird: Eastern goldfinch. Tree: Red oak. Third 
of the original 13 states to ratify the Constitution, Dec. 18, 
1787. State fair: usually Sept. : 

History. The Lenni Lenape (Delaware) Indians had 
mostly peaceful relations with European colonists who ar- 
rived after the explorers Verrazano, 1524, and Hudson, 
1609. The Dutch were first; when the British took New 
Netherland, 1664, the area between the Delaware and 
Hudson Rivers was given to Lord John Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret. New Jersey was the scene of nearly 
100 battles, large and small, during the Revolution, includ- 
ing Trenton, 1776, Princeton, 1777, Monmouth, 1778. 

Tourist attractions. 127 miles of beaches; Miss Amer- 
ica Pageant and hotel-casinos, Atlantic City; Grover 
Cleveland birthplace, Caldwell. Cape May Historic Dis- 
trict; Edison Labs, W. Orange; Great Adventure amuse- 
ment park; Liberty State Park; Meadowlands Sports Com- 
plex; Pine Barrens wildemess area; Princeton University; 
numerous Revolutionary War historical sites. 

‘Famous New Jerseyites include Count Basie, Aaron 
Burr, James Fenimore Cooper, Stephen Crane, Thomas 
Edison, Albert Einstein, Alexander Hamilton, Joyce Kilmer, 
Gen. George McCiellan, Thomas Paine, Moily Pitcher, 

— Robeson, Walter Schirra, Walt Whitman, Woodrow 
_ Wilson. 


orepaia of Commerce: 5 Commerce St, Newark, NJ 


New Mexico 


Land of Enchantment 


People. Population (1984): 1,424,000; rank: 37. Pop. 
density: 11.7 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 72.1%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 75.1% White; 1.8% Black; 15.3% Other 
{includes American Indians); Hispanic 476,089. Major eth- 
nic groups: Spanish, Indian, English. Net migration . 
(1970-82): +284,000. 

Geography. Total area: 121,666 sq. mi.; rank: 5. Land 
area: 121,412 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 18,059,800. 
Location: southwestem state bounded by Colorado on 
the N, Oklahoma, Texas, and Mexico on the E and S, and 
Arizona on the W. Climate: dry, with temperatures rising 
or falling 5°F with every 1,000 ft. elevation. Topography: 
eastern third, Great Plains; central third Rocky Mins. 
(85% of the state is over 4,000 ft. elevation); western third 
high plateau. Capital: Santa Fe. 

Economy. Principal industries: extractive industries, 
tourism, agriculture. Principal manufactured goods: 
foods, electrical machinery, apparel, lumber, printing, 
transportation equipment. Agriculture: Chief crops: 
wheat, hay, sorghum, grain, onions, cotton, com. Lives- 
tock: 1.72 min. cattie; 72,000 hogs/pigs; 578,000 sheep; 
1.21 min. poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): Ponderosa 
pine, Douglas fir; 218 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $645.6 
min.; mostly potassium salts, sand & gravel. International 
airports at: Albuquerque. Value of construction (1984): 
$1.8 bin. Employment distribution: 23.0% serv.; 18.0% 
agric.; 10% manuf.; 8.9% gvt. Per capita income (1984): 
$10,330. Unemployment (1984): 7.5%. Tourism (1983): 
out-of-state visitors spent $1.47 bin. - 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 94; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 23. ; 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 22,023. Avg. salary: $23,935. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Kirtland, Cannon, Holloman AF bases; Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory; White Sands Missile Range. 

Energy. Electri production (1984, mwh, by 


icity 
.. source): Hydroelectric: 94,000; Mineral: 27.0 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 625 public elem. and 
second.; 20 higher ed. Ava. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $22,064. 

State data. Motto: Crescit Eundo (It grows as it goes). 
Flower: Yucca. Bird: Roadrunner. Tree: Pinon. Song: O, 
Fair New Mexico, Asi Es Nuevo Mexico. Entered union 
— 6, 1912; rank, 47th. State fair at: Albuquerque; mid- 

ept. é 

History. Franciscan Marcos de Niza and a black slave 
Estevan explored the area, 1539, seeking gold. First set- 
tlements were at San Juan Pueblo, 1598, and Santa Fe, 
1610, Settlers alternately traded and fought with the 
Apaches, Comanches, and Navajos. Trade on the Santa 
Fe Trail to Missouri started 1821. The Mexican War was 
declared May, 1846, Gen. Stephen Keay took Santa Fe, 
August. In the 1870s, cattlemen staged the famed Lincoln 
County War in which Billy (the Kid) Bonney played a lead- 
ing role. Pancho Villa raided Columbus, 1916. 

Tourist Attractions. Carisbad Caverns, a national 
park, has caverns on 3 levels and the largest natural cave 
“room” in the world, 1,500 by 300 ft., 300 ft. high; White 
pag Nati. Monument, the largest gypsum deposit in the 
world. : 

Pueblo ruins from 100 AD, Chaco Canyon; Acoma, the 
“sky city,” built atop a 357-ft. mesa; 19 Pueblo, 4 Navajo, 
and 2 Apache reservations. Also, ghost towns, dude 
ranches, skiing, hunting, and fishing. : 

Famous New Mexicans include Billy (the Kid) Bonney, 
Kit Carson, Peter Hurd, Archbishop Jean Baptiste Lamy, 
Bill Mauldin, Georgia O'Keeffe, Kim Stanley, Lew Wallace. 

Tourist information: New Mexico Travel Division, Ba- 
taan Bidg., Santa Fe, N.M. 87503. ‘ 
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New York 


Empire State 


People. Population (1984): 17,735,000; rank: 2. Pop. 
density: 370.8 per sq. mi. Urban (1980); 84.6%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 79.5% White; 13.68% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 1,659,245. Net migration (1980-83): — 136,000. 

Geography. Total area: 49,576 sq. mi,; rank: 30. Land 
area: 47,831 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 17,218,400. 
Location: Middle Atlantic state, bordered by the New En- 
gland states, Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia, Lakes Ontario and Erie, and Canada. Climate: vari- 
the SE region moderated by the ocean. 
Topography: highest and most rugged mountains in the 
NE Adirondack upiand; St. Lawrence-Champlain lowlands 
extend from Lake Ontario NE aleng the Canadian border; 
Hudson-Mohawk lowland follows the flows of the rivers N 
and W, 10-30 mi. wide; Atlantic coastal plain in the SE; 
Appalachian Highlands, covering half the state westward 
from the Hudson.Valley, include the Catskill Mtns., Finger 
Lakes; plateau of Erie-Ontario lowlands, Capital: Albany. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, fi- 
nance, communications, tourism, transportation, services. 
Principal manufactured goods: books and periodicals, 
clothing and apparel, pharmaceuticals, machinery, instru- 
ments, toys and sporting goods, electronic equipment, au- 
tomotive and aircraft. components. Agriculture: Chief 
Crops: apples, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, cherries, 
grapes, corm, peas, snap beans, sweet corn. Products: 
milk, cheese, maple syrup, wine. Livestock: 2.05 min. 
cattle; 110,000 hogs/pigs; 61,000 sheep; 14.0 min. poul- 
try. Timber/lumber (1983): saw log production; 355 min. 
bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $541.4 min.; mostly stone, ce- 
ment, salt. Commercial! fishing (1983): $38.5 min. Chief 
ports: New York, Buffalo, Albany. International airports 
at: New York, Buffalo, Syracuse, Massena, Ogdensburg, 
Watertown, Monroe and Sullivan counties. Value of con- 
struction (1984): $9.3 bin. Employment distribution: 
1.3% agric.; 217% manuf; 33% serv; 19% trade. Per 
capita income (1984): $14,121. Unemployment (1984): 
7.2%. Tourism (1983): tourists spent $12.4 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 451; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 75. . 


Federal government. No. federal civilian employees | 


(Mar. 1984): 69,546. Avg. salary: $24,165. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: West Point Military Academy; Merchant 
Marine Academy; Ft. Drum; Griffiss, Plattsburgh AF 
bases; Waterviiet Arsenal. ; 

_ Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydrosiectric: 26.6 min.; Mineral: 61.4 min.; Nu- 
clear: 20,9 min. 

Education: No. schools (1982): 3,890 public elem. and 
second; 296 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1984): $29,000. 

State data. Motto: Excelsior (Ever upward). Flower: 
Rose. Bird: Bluebird. Tree: Sugar maple. Song: | Love 
New York. Eleventh of the original 13 states to ratify the 
Song a July 26, 1788. State fair at: Syracuse, Aug. 

“Sept. 3. 

History. In 1609 Henry Hudson discovered the river 
that bears his name and Champlain explored the lake, far 


upstate, which was named for him. Dutch built posts near 


Albany 1614 and 1624; in 1626 they settled Manhattan. A 


_ British fleet seized New Netheriand, 1664. Ninety-two of 


the 300 or more engagements of the Revolution were 


_ fought in New York, including the Battle of Bemis Heights- 


Saratoga, a tuming point of the war. 
Tourist attractions. New York City; Adirondack and 
Catskill mtns.; Finger Lakes, Great Lakes; Long Island 


_ beaches; Thousand Islands; Niagara Falls; Saratoga 
_ Springs racing and spas; Philipsburg Manor, Sunnyside, 
_ the restored home of Washington Irving, The Dutch 
- Church of Sleepy Hollow, all in North Tarrytown; Corning 


. 





Glass Center and Steuben factory, Coming; Fenimore 
House, National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, both 


in Cooperstown; Ft. Ticonderoga overlooking lakes: 
_ George and Champlain; Albany's Empire State Plaza, 


. Lake Placid Olympic Village. 


_ The Franklin D. Roosevelt National Historic Site, Hyde 


- 





, includes the graves of Pres. and Mrs. Roosevelt, the » 


family home since 1867, the Roosevelt Library. Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, the Theodore Roosevelt estate, includes 
his home. 

Famous New Yorkers Include Susan B. Anthony, Peter 
Cooper, George Eastman, Julia Ward Howe, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Henry and William James, Herman Mel- 
ville, Alfred E. Smith, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Walt Whit- 
man. 

Tourist information: N.Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 1 
Commerce Plaza, Albany, NY 12245. 


North Carolina 


Tar Heel State, Old North State 


People. Population (1984): 6,165,000; rank: 10. Pop. 
density: 126.3 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 42.9%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 75.8% White; 22.4% Black; Hispanic 
(1980); 56,607. Net migration (1970-80): +393,369, 

Geography. Total area: 52,586 sq, mi.; rank: 28. Land 
area: 48,798 sq, mi. Acres forested land: 20,043,300. 
Location: South Atlantic state bounded by Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and the Atlantic O. Cli- 
mate: sub-tropical in SE, medium-continental in mountain 
tegion; tempered by the Gulf Stream and the mountains in” 
W. Topography: coastal plain and tidewater, two-fifths of . 


_ State, extending to the fall line of the rivers; piedmont pia- 


teau, another two-fifths, 200 mi. wide of gentle to rugged 
hills; southern Appalachian Mtns, contains the Biue Ridge 
and Great Smoky mins. Capital: Raleigh. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, agri- 
culture, tobacco, tourism,. Principal manufactured 
goods: textiles, tobacco products, electrical/electronic 
equip., chemicals, furniture, food products, non-electrical 
machinery. Agriculture: Chief crops: tobacco, soybeans, 
com, peanuts, small sweet potatoes, grains, vegetables, 
fruits. Livestock: 1.10 min. cattle; 2.15 min. hogs/pigs; 
7,000 sheep; 19.2 min. chickens. Timber/lumber (1983): 
yellow pine, oak, hickory, poplar, maple. 1.4 bin. bd. ft. 
Minerals (1984): Total $429.1 min., mostly crushed stone, 
sand & gravel, feldspar. Commercial fishing (1983): 
$57.4 min. Chief ports: Morehead City, Wilmington. 
Value of construction (1984): $5.6 bin, Employment 
distribution: 34.5% manuf; 19.8% trade; 17.2% gvt; 
14.3% serv. Per capita income (1984): $10,758. Unem- 
ployment (1984): 6.7%, Tourism (1983): out-of-state vis- 
itors spent $3.4 bin. : 

Finance, No. banks (1983): 71; No. savings assns.” 
(1983): 115. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 27,715. Avg. salary: $22,629. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Ft. Bragg; Camp LeJeune Marine Base; 
U.S. EPA Research and Development Labs, Cherry Point 
Marine Corps Air Station. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 6.4 min.; Mineral: 52.5 min.; Nu- 
clear: 20.2 min. , 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,986 public elem. and 
second.; 128 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1984): $20,691. 

State data. Motto: Esse Quam Videri (To be rather 
than to seem): Flower: Dogwood. Bird: Cardinal. Tree: 
Pine. Song: The Old North State. Twelfth of the original 
18 states to ratify the Constitution, Nov. 21, 1789. State 
fair at; Raleigh; mid-Oct. t 

History. The first English colony in America was the 
first of 2 established by Sir Walter Raleigh on Roanoke Is., 
1585 and 1587. The first group returned to England; the 
second, the “Lost Colony,” disappeared without trace. 
Permanent settlers came from Virginia, c. 1660. Roused 
by British repressions, the colonists drove out the royal 
governor, 1775; the province's congress was the first to 
vote for independence; ten regiments were furnished to 
the Continental Army. Cornwallis’ forces were defeated at 
Kings Mountain, 1780, and forced out after Guilford Court- 
house, 1781, RI 

Tourist attractions. Cape Hatteras and Cape Lookout 
national seashores; Great Smoky Mins. (half in Tennes-. 
see); Guilford Courthouse and Moore’s Creek parks, Rev- 
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olutionary battie sites; Bennett Place, NW of Durham, 
where Gen. Joseph Johnston surrendered the last Con- 
federate army to Gen. Wm. Sherman; Ft. Raleigh, Roa- 
noke Is., where Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
in the New World, was born ‘Aus. 18, 1587; Wright Broth- 
ers National Memorial, Kitty Hawk. 

Famous North Carolinians include Richard J. Gatling, 
Billy Graham, Wm. Rufus King, Dolley Madison, Edward 
R. Murrow, Enos Slaughter, Moses Waddel. 

Tourist information: Division of Travel & Tourism De- 
velopment, P.O. Box 25249, Raleigh, NC 27611. 


North Dakota 


- Peace Garden State 


People. Population (1984): 686,000; rank: 46. Pop. 
density: 9.9 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 48.8%. Racial dis- 
trib. (1980): 95.8% White; 0.39% Black; Hispanic (1980): 
3,903. Net migration (1980-84): —6,800. 

Geography. Total area: 70,665 sq. mi.; rank: 17. Land 


area: 69,273 sq. mi Acres forested land: 421,800. Lo- ~ 


cation: West North Central state, situated exactly i in the 
_ middie of North America, bounded on the N by Canada, 
on the E by Minnesota, on the S by South Dakota, on the 
W by Montana. Climate: continental, with a wide range of 
temperature and moderate rainfall. Topography: Central 
Lowland in the E comprises the flat Red River Valley and 
the Rolling Drift Prairie; Missouri Plateau of the Great 
Plains on the W. Capital: Bismarck. 
Economy. Principal industries: agriculture, mining, 
tourism, manufacturing. Principal manufactured goods: 
_farm equipment, processed foods. Agriculture: Chief 
crops: spring wheat, durum, barley, rye, flaxseed, oats, 
pout oes, dried edible beans, honey, soybeans, sugar- 
ts, sunflowers, hay. Livestock: 2.1. min. cattle; 
260, 000 h /pigs; 224,000 sheep; 1.5 min. poultry. Min- 
erals (1984 ea S127 min. mostly sand & gravel, salt, lime. 
Commercial fishing (1983): $120,000. international air- 
ports at Fargo, Grand Forks, Bismarck, Minot. Value of 
construction (1984): $596.8 min. Employment distribu- 
tion: 21.9% trade; 20.4% gvt; 18.6% serv.; 17.2% agric. 
Per income (1984): $12,461. Unemployment 
nae lates 5.1%. Tourism (1983): out-of-state visitors spent 
min. 
ee No, banks (1983): 181; No. savings assns. 
Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
oe 1984): 5,093. Avg. 900. Notable fed- 
ral facilities: Strategic Air Command bases at Minot, 
ode Forks; Norther Prairie Wildlife Research Center; 
Garrison Dam; Theodore Roosevelt Nati. Park; Grand 
— Energy Research Center; Ft. Union Natl. Historic 
ite. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 

source): Hydroelectric: 2.4 min.; Mineral: 17.3 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 655 public elem. and 

second.; 18 higher ed. Avg. salary, bre school teach- 
ers (1984): $19,900. 

State data. Motto: Liberty and union, now and forever, 
and inseparable. Flower: Wiid prairie rose. Bird: 
Western Meadowlark. Tree: American elim. Song: North 
Dakota Hymn. Entered union Nov. 2, 1889; rank, 39th. 
State fair at Minot; 3d week in July. 

History. Pierre La Verendrye was the first French fur 
trader in the area, 1738, followed later by the English. The 
U.S. acquired half the territory in the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803. Lewis and Clark built Ft. Mandan, spent the winter 
of 1804-05 there. In 1818, American ownership of the 
other half was confirmed by agreement with Britain. First 
permanent settlement was at Pembina, 1812. Missouri 
River steamboats reached the area, 1832; the first rail- 
road, 1873, bringing many homesteaders. The state was 
first to hold a presidential primary, 1912. 

Tourist attractions. International Peace Garden, a 
2,200-acre tract extending across the border into Mani- 
toba, commemorates the friendly relations between the 
U.S. and Canada; 65,000-acre Theodore Roosevelt Na- 


tional Park, Badlands, contains the president’s Elkhom 
Ranch; Ft. Abraham Lincoln State Park and Museum, S of 


Famous North Dakotans inciude Maxwell Anderson, 
Angie Dickinson, John Bernard Flannagan; Louis L’Amour, 
Peggy Lee,. Eric Sevareid, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Law- 
rence Welk. 
mgd of Commerce: P.O. Box 2467, Fargo, ND 

108. 


Ohio 
Buckeye State 


People. Population (1984): 10,752,000; rank: 7. 
density: 262.4 per'sq. mi. Urban (1980): 73.3%. Recei 
distrib. (1980): 88.8% White; 9.9% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 119,880. Net migration (1970-80): —635,662. 

Geography. Total area: 41,222 sq. mi.; rank: 35. Land 
area: 40,975 sq. mi. Acres forested ianc: land: 6,146,600. Lo- 
cation: East North Central state bounded on the N by 

Michigan and Lake Erie; on the noe and S "by indiana. Clk 
West Virginia; and Kentucky; on the W Indiana. Cli- 
mate: temperate but variable; weather subject to much 
precipitation. Topography: generally rola plain; Alle- 
gheny plateau in E; Lake [Ene] plains extend southward; 
central plains in the W. Capital: Columbus. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, tour- 
ism, government, trade. Principal manufactured goods: 
transportation equipment, machinery, primary and fabri- 
cated metal products. Agriculture: Chief crops: com, 
hay, winter wheat, oats, soybeans. Livestock (1983): 1.9 
min. cattle; 2.1 min. hogs/pigs; 265,000 nape Mia 3 min. 
poultry. Timber/lumber (1984): oak, ash, m: 
beech; 269 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): eis min.; 
mostly crushed stone, sand & gravel, salt, lime, clays, ce- 
ment. Commercial fishing (1983): $1.5 min. Chief ports: 
Toledo, Conneaut, Cleveland, Ashtabula. International 
airports at: Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton. 
Value of construction (1984): 2 bin. Employment 
distribution: 23.8% manuf; 20.6% trade; 19.5% serv.; 
14.7% Per capita income (1984): $12,314. Unem- 
ployment (1984): 9.4%. Tourism (1982): travelers spent 
nearly $5.4 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 344; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 229. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian emp! 
(Mar. 1984): 53,878. Avg. salary: $26,141. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Wright Patterson, Rickenbacker AF bases; 
Defense Construction Supply Center; Lewis Research 
Ctr.; Portsmouth Gaseous Diffusion Plant; Mound Labora- 
tory. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 164,000; Mineral: 103.6 min: Nu- 
clear: 4.3 min, 

Education. No. schools (1982): 3,824 public elem. and 
second.; 139 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1984): $22,737. 

State data. Motto: With God, all things are possible. 
Flower: Scarlet carnation. Bird: Cardinal. Tree: Buckeye. 
Song: Beautiful Ohio. Entered union Mar. 1, 1803; rank, 
17th. State fair at Colurndus; mid-Aug. 

History. LaSalle visited the Ohio area, 1669. American 
fur-traders arrived, beginning 1685; the French and 
Indians sought to drive them vas During the Revolution, 
Virginians defeated the Indians, 1774, but hostilities were 
renewed, 1777. The region became U.S. territory after the 
Revolution. First pues settlement was at Marietta, 
1788. Indian warfare ended with Anthony Wayne’s weary 
at Fallen Timbers, 1794. In the War of 1872, Oliver 
Perry's victory on Lake Erie and William H. Harrison’s in- 
vasion of Canada, 1813, ended British incursions. 

Tourist attractions. Mound City Group National Monu- 
ments, a group of 24 prehistoric Indian burial mounds; Neil 
Armstrong Air and Space Museum, Wapakoneta; Air 
Force Museum, Dayton; Pro Football Hall of Fame, Can- 
ton; King’s Island amusement park, — island; Cedar 
Point amusement park, Sandusky. birthplaces, Lichted 
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and memorials to Ohio’s 8 U.S. presidents: Wm. Henry 
Harrison, U.S. Grant, Garfield, Hayes, McKinley, Harding, 
Taft, Benjamin Harrison. 

Famous Ohioans include Sherwood Anderson, Neil 
bles high 9 George Bellows, Ambrose Bierce, Clarence 
Darrow, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Thomas Edison, Clark 


' Gable, John Glenn, Bob Hope, Jack Nicklaus, Eddie Rick- 


enbacker, John D. Rockefeller Sr. and Jr., Pete Rose, 
Gen. Wm. Sherman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles Taft, 
rary A. Taft, William H. Taft, James Thurber, Orville 
right. 
Chamber of Commerce: 17 S. High St., 8th Fi, Co- 
lumbus, OH 43215. 


Oklahoma 


Sooner State 


People. Population (1984): 3,298,000; rank: 25. Pop. 
density: 47.9 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 67.3%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 85.8% White; 6.76% Black; 5.6% Amer. 
ind. Net migration (1980-84): + 165,000. 


Geography. Total area: 69,919 sq. mi.; rank: 18. Land 


' area: 68,782 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 8,513,300. Lo- 


ee — a. 


cation: West South Central state bounded on the N by 
Colorado and Kansas; on the E by Missouri and Arkansas; 
on the S and W by Texas and New Mexico. Climate: tem- 
perate; southern humid belt merging with colder northern 
continental; humid easter and dry western zones. To- 
pography: high plains predominate the W, hills and small 
mountains in the E; the east central region is dominated 
by the Arkansas R. Basin, and the Red R. Plains, in the S. 
Capital: Oklahoma City. ; 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, min- 
eral and energy exploration and production, agriculture. 
Principal manufactured goods: non-electrical machin- 
ery, oil field machinery and equipment, fabricated metal 
products, petroleum. Agriculture: Chief crops: wheat, 
cotton, sorghum grain, peanuts, hay, soybeans, corn, bar- 
ley, oats, pecans. Livestock: 5.5 min. cattle; 290,000 
hogs/pigs; 115,000 sheep; 55 min. poultry. Timber/lum- 
ber (1983): pine, oaks, hickory; 211. min. bd. ft. Minerais 
Spaet $253,2 min.; mostly crushed stone, cement, sand 

gravel, gypsum, lime. Commercial fishing (1979): $2.8 
min. Chief ports: Catoosa, Muskogee. International air- 
ports at; Oklahoma City, Tulsa. Value of construction 
(1984): $3.3 bin. Employment distribution (1983): 16% 
trade; 17.4% Fe 16.6% serv.; 12.4% manuf. Per capita 
income (1984): $11,745. Unemployment (1984): 7.0%. 
Tourism (1983): tourists spent $2.6 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 533; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 49. 7 ; 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 36,646. Avg. salary: $23,216. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Federal Aviation Agency and Tinker AFB, 
‘both Oklahoma City; Ft. Sill, Lawton; Altus AFB, Altus; 


Vance AFB, Enid. 
keds H Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 2.3 min.; Mineral: 42.7 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,850 public elem. and 
second,; 45 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $18,930. 

State data. Motto: Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor conquers 
all things). Flower: Mistletoe. Bird: Scissortailed fly- 
catcher. Tree: Redbud. Song: Oklahoma! Entered union 
Nov. 16, 1907; rank, 46th. e fair at: Oklahoma City; 
last week of Sept. 

History. Part of the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, Okla- 
horna was known as Indian Territory (but was not given 
territorial government) after it became the home of the 
“Five Civilized Tribes’—Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Creek, and Seminole—1828-1846. The land was also 
used by @, Osage, and other Plains indians. As 
white settlers pressed west, land was opened for home- 
coe hl runs and lottery, the first run taking place Apr. 
= 2 by ¥ most famous run was to the Cherokee Out- 
et, \ ~ : 


a" 


Tourist attraction. Will Rogers Memorial, Claremore 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame, Oklahoma City; restorer 
Ft. Gibson Stockade, near Muskogee, the Army’s larges 
outpost in Indian iands; indian pow-wows; rodeos; fishing 
hunting; Ouachita National Forest; Enterprise Square, mu 
seum devoted to American economic system. 

Famous Oklahomans include Carl Albert, Wood; 
Guthrie, Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, Karl Jansky, Mickey Man 
tle, Wiley Post, Oral Roberts, Will Rogers, Maria Tallchiet 
Jim Thorpe. 

Chamber of Commerce: 4020 N. Lincoln Bivd., Okla 
homa City, OK 73105. 


Oregon 


Beaver State 


People. Population (1984): 2,674,000; rank: 30. Pop 
density: 27.8 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 67.9%. Racla 
distrib. (1980): 945% White; 1.4% Black; Hispani 
(1980): 65,883. Net migration (1970-83): +568,467. 

Geography. Total area: 96,981 sq. mi.; rank: 10. Lan 
area: 96,184 sq. mi. Acres forested Jand: 29,810,000 
Lecation: Pacific state, bounded on N by Washington; o1 
E by Idaho; on S by Nevada and California; on W by thi 
Pacific. Climate: coastal mild and humid climate; cont 
nental dryness and extreme temperatures in the interior 
Topography: Coast Range of rugged mountains; fertil 
Willamette R. Valley to E and S; Cascade Min. Range o 
volcanic peaks E of the valley; plateau E of Cascades 
remaining two-thirds of state. Capital: Salem. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, agri 
culture, forestry, tourism. Principal -manufacturec 
goods: lumber & wood products, foods, machinery, fabri 
cated metals, paper, printing & publishing, primary metals 
Agriculture: Chief crops: wheat, hay, potatoes, pears 
barley, onions, strawberries, sweet corn, cherries, hops 
Livestock: 1,710,000 cattle; 85,000 hogs/pigs; 495,001 
sheep; 20 min. poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): Dougla 
fir, hemlock, ponderosa pine; 7.1 bin. bd. ft. Mineral: 
(1984): $129 min.; mostly sand & gravel, stone, cement 
Commercial fishing (1983): $38.5 min. Chief ports 
Portland, Astoria, Newport, Coos Bay. International ais 
ports at: Portland. Value of construction (1984): $1. 
bin. Employment distribution: 25% trade; 20%. serv 
20% govt; 19% manuf. Per capita Income (1984) 
$11,582. Unemployment (1984): 9.4%. Tourism (1983) 
out-of-state visitors spent $964.3 min. 

Finance: No. banks (1983): 91; No. savings assns 
(1983): 19. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employee: 
(Mar. 1984): 18,856. Avg. salary: $25,161. Notable fec 
eral facilities: Bonneville Power Administration. 

Energy: Electricity production (1984, mwh, b 
source): Hydroelectric: 46.6 min.; Mineral: 721,000; Nu 
clear: 4.7 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,269 public elem. an 
second.; 45 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach 
ers (1984): $24,889. 

State data. Motto: The union. Flower: Oregon grape 
Bird: Western meadowlark. Tree: Douglas fir. Song: Ore 
gon, My Oregon. Entered union Feb. 14, 1859; rant 
33d. State fair at: Salem; end-Aug. to early Sept. 

History. American Capt. Robert Gray discovered an 
Sailed into the Columbia River, 1792; Lewis and Clart 
traveling overland, wintered at its mouth 1805-06; fur trac 


- ers followed. Settlers arrived in the Willamette Valle 


1834. in 1843 the first large wave of settlers arrived vi 
the Oregon Trail. Early in the 20th century, the-“Orego 
System,” reforms which included the initiative, referer 
dum, recall, direct primary, and woman suffrage, wa 
adopted. 

Tourist attractions. John Day Fossil Beds Nation 
Monument; Columbia River Gorge; Mt. Hood & Timberlin 
Lodge; Crater Lake National Park; Oregon Dunes Ne 
tional Recreation Area; Ft. Clatsop National Memorial; O1 
egon Caves National Monument; Shakespearean Festiva 
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Ashiand; High Desert Museum, Bend. Also, skiing, fishing; 
_ Annual Albany Timber Carnival, Pendelton Round-Up, 
Portland Rose Festival. 

Famous Oregonians include Emest Bloch, Ernest Hay- 
cox, Chief Joseph, Edwin Markham, Tom McCall, Dr. 
John McLoughlin, Joaquin Miller, Linus Pauling, John 
ea Alberto Salazar, Mary Decker, William Simon 

Ren. - 

Tourist Information: Economic Development Depart- 
ment, 595 Cottage St, NE, Salem, OR 97310. 


Pennsylvania 


Keystone State 


People. Population (1984): 11,901,000; rank: 4, Pop. 
density: 264.7 per sq. mi, Urban (1980): 69.3%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 89.7% White; 8.8% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 154,004. Net migration (1970-79): ~—478,000. 

Geography. Total area: 45,333 sq. mi.; rank: 33. Land 
area: 44,966 sq. mi, Acres forested land: 16,825,900. 
Location: Middle Atlantic state, bordered on the E by the 
Delaware R., 9 the S by the Mason-Dixon Line; on the W 
by West Virginia and Ohio; on the N/NE by Lake Erie and 
New York. Climate: continental with wide fluctuations in 
seasonal temperatures. Topography: Allegheny Mtns. 
run SW to NE, with Piedmont and Coast Plain in the SE 
triangle; Allegheny Front a-diagonai spine across the 
state’s center; N and W rugged plateau falls to Lake Erie 
Lowland. Capital: Harrisburg. 3 

Economy. Principal industries: steel, travel, health, 
apparel, machinery, food & agriculture. Principal manu- 
factured goods: primary metals, foods, fabricated metal 
products, non-electrical machinery, electrical machinery. 
Agriculture: Chief crops: corn, hay, mushrooms, apples, 
potatoes, winter wheat, oats, vegetables, tobacco, 
grapes. Livestock: 2.0 min. cattle; 950,000 hogs/pigs; 
104,000 sheep; 23.8 min. poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): 
pine, oak, maple; 444 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $657.6 

- min.; mostly cement, lime, crushed stone. Commercial 
fishing (1983): $281,000. Chief ports: Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Erie. international airports at: Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, Harrisburg. Value of construction (1984): 
$6.7 bin. Employment distribution: 23.6% manuf; 
22.4% trades; 23.8% serv.; 14.6% gvt. Per capita in- 
come (1984): $12,343. Unemployment (1984): 9.1%. 
Tourism (1983): out-of-state visitors spent $7.4 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 355; No. savings and 
loan assns. (1983): 186. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 83,585, Avg. salary: $23,113. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Army War College, Carlisle; Ships Control 
Ctr., Mechanicsburg; New Cumberland Army Depot; Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 1.5 min.; Mineral: 108.9 min. Nu- 
clear: 21.6 min. 

Education, No. schools (1982): 3,362 public elem. and 
second.; 201 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1984): $24,435. me : 

State data. Motto: Virtue, liberty and independence. 
Flower: Mountain laurel. Bird: Ruffed grouse. Tree; Hem- 
lock. Second of the original 13 states to ratify the Consti- 
ply Dec. 12, 1787. State fair at: Harrisburg; 2d week in 

jan, 

History. First settlers were Swedish, 1643, on Tinicum 
Is. In 1655 the Dutch seized the settlement but lost it to 
the British, 1664. The region was given by Charles Il to 
William Penn, 1681, Philadelphia (brotherly love) was the 
capital of the colonies during most of the Revolution, and 
of the U.S., 1790-1800. Philadelphia was taken by the 

- British, 1777; Washington’s troops encamped at Valley 
‘Forge in the bitter winter of 1777-78. The Declaration of 
Independence, 1776, and the Constitution, 1787, were 
sg ne in Philadelphia. 
ourist attractions. Independence Hail, Libe: 
Carpenters Hall, all in Philadelphia; Valley Forge; 
burg battlefield; Amish festivals, Lancaster Cty., Hershey 
Chocolate World; Pocono Mtns; Delaware Water Gap; 
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Longwood Gardens, near Kennett Square; Pine Creek 
Gorge; hunting, fishing, winter sports. 

Famous Pennsylvanians include Marian Anderson, 
Maxwell Anderson, Andrew Carnegie, Stephen Foster, 
Benjamin Franklin, George C. Marshall, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Robert E. Peary, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Betsy Ross. 
Peo of Commerce: 222 N. 3d St., Harrisburg, PA 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody, Ocean State 


People. Population (1984): 962,000; rank: 42. Pop. 
density: 917.1 per sq. mi: Urban (1980): 87.0% Racial 
distrib. (1980): 94.6% White; 2.9% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 19,707. Net migration (1970-80): —33,000. 

Geography. Total area: 1,214 sq. mi.; rank: 50. Land 
area: 1,049 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 404,200. Loca- 
tion: New England state. Climate: invigorating and 
changeable. Topography: eastern lowlands of Narragan- 
sett Basin; western uplands of flat and rolling hills. Capl- 
tak Providence. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, ser- 
vices. Principal manufactured goods: costume jewelry, 
machinery, textiles, electronics, silverware. Agriculture: 
Chief crops: potatoes, apples, com. Livestock: 10,000 
cattle; 8,700 hogs/pigs; 2,100 sheep; 260,000 poultry. 
Timber/lumber: oak, chestnut. Minerals (1984): $9.1 
min.; sand & gravel, stone. Commercial bani) 983): 
$66.2 min. Chief ports: Providence, Newport, Tiverton. 
Value of construction (1984): $544.6 min. Employment 
distribution (1984): 29.3% manuf.; 23.6% serv.; 21.3% 
trade. Per capita income (1984): $12,730. Unemploy- 
ment (1984): 5.3%. Tourism (1983): out-of-state visitors 
spent $500 min. ; 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 24; No, savings assns. 
(1983): 4. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 5,707. Avg. salary: $24,738. Notable fed- 
eral facilities; Naval War College; Naval Underwater 
Systems Center. i ; ; 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 2,000; Mineral: 601,000. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 283 public elem. and 
second.; 13 As eed ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $27,384. 

State data. Motto: Hope. Flower: Violet. Bird: Rhode 
island red. Tree: Red maple. Song: Rhode Island. Thir- 
teenth of original 13 states to ratify the Constitution, May 
29, 1790. State fair at: E. Greenwich; mid-Aug. . 

History. Rhode Island is distinguished for its battle for 
freedom of conscience and action, begun by Roger Wil- 
liams, founder of Providence, who was exiled from Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony in 1636, and Anne Hutchinson, ex- 
iled in 1638. Rhode Island gave protection to Quakers in 
1657 and to Jews from Holland in 1658. * } 

The colonists broke the power of the Netra 
Indians in the Great Swamp Fight, 1675, the decisive bat- 
tle in King Philip’s War. British trade restrictions angered 
the colonists and they burned the British revenue cutter 
Gaspee, 1772. The colony declared its independence May 
4, 1776. Gen. John Sullivan and Lafayette won a partial 
victory, 1778, but failed to oust the British. : 

Tourist attractions. Newport mansions; summer re- 
sorts.and water sports; various yachting races inc. New- 

rt to Bermuda. Touro Synagogue, Newport, 1763; first 

tist Church in America, Providence, 1638; Gilbert Stu- 
art birthplace, Saunderstown; Narragansett Indian Fall 
Festival. F 

Famous Rhode Islanders include Ambrose Burnside, 
George M. Cohan, Nelson poe Jabez Gorham, Na- 
thanael Greene, Christopher Oliver La Ferge, Mat- 
thew C. and Oliver Perry, Gilbert Stuart: 


Chamber of Commerce: 91 Park St., Providence, Rl — 
02908, s 
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South Carolina 


Palmetto State 


People. Population (1984): 3,300,000; rank: 24. Pop. 
density: 109.3 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 54.1%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 68.8% White; 30.4% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 33,414. Net migration (1980-84): +70,000. 


Geography. Total area: 31,055 sq. mi,; rank: 40. Land 
area: 30,203.37 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 12,249,400. 
Location: south Atiantic coast state, bordering North Car- 
olina on the N; Georgia on the SW and W; the Atlantic O. 
on the E, SE and S. Climate: humid sub-tropical. Topo- 
graphy: Blue Ridge province in NW has highest peaks; 
piedmont lies between the mountains and the fall line; 
coastal plain covers two-thirds of the state. Capital: Co- 
lumbia. : 

Economy: Principal industries: tourism, textiles, ap- 
parel, chernical, agriculture, manufacturing. Principal — 
manufactured goods: textiles, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, machinery & fabricated metal products, apparel and 
related products. Agriculture: Chief crops: tobacco, soy- 
beans, com, cotton, peaches, hay. Livestock (1982): 
700,000 cattle; 440,000 hogs/pigs; 8.55 min. poultry. 
ber/lumber (1983): pine, oak; 1.0 bin. Minerals (1984): 
$255.9 min.; mostly cement, clay, sand & gravel, stone. 
Commercial fishing (1983): $25.2 min. Chief ports: 
Charleston, Georgetown, Port Royal. International air- 
ports at: Charleston. Value of construction (1984): $2.9 
bin. Employment distribution (1983): 30.6% manuf.; 
19.4% gvt; 15.0% serv. Per capita income (1984): 
$10,075. Unemployment (1984): 7.1%. Tourism (1982): 
out-of-state visitors spent $2.5 bin. 


Finance. No. banks (1983): 72; No. savings assns._ 
{1983): 42. 


Federal government: No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984); 25,263. Avg. Salary: $22,708. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Polaris Submarine Base; Barnwell Nuclear 
Power Plant; Ft. Jackson. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 3.1 min.; Mineral: 18.6 min.; Nu- 
clear: 23.2 min. j , 


Education. No. schools (1982): 1,112 public elem. and 
second.; 62 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $19,800. 

State data. Motto: Dum Spiro Spero {While | breathe, | 
hope). Flower: Carolina jessamine. Bird: Carolina wren. 
Tree: Palmetto. Song: Carolina. Eighth of the original 13 
states to ratify the Constitution, May 23, 1788. State fair 
at: Columbia; Oct. 

History. The first English colonists settled, 1670, on the 
Ashley River, moved to the site of Charleston, 1680. The 
colonists seized the government, 1775, and the royal gov- 
ernor fled. The British took Charleston, 1780, but were 
defeated at Kings Mountain that year, and at Cowpens 
and Eutaw Springs, 1781. In the 183Cs, South Carolinians, 
angered by federal protective tariffs, adopted the Nullifica- 
tion Doctrine, holding a state can void an act of Congress. 
The state was the first to secede and, in 1861, Confeder- 
ate troops fired on and forced the surrender of U. S. 
seat at Ft. Sumter, in Charleston Harbor, launching the 

ar. t 


_ Tourist attractions. Restored historic Charleston har- 
bor area and Charleston gardens: Middleton Place, Mag- 
holia, Cypress; other gardens at Brookgreen, Edisto, 
Glencaim; state parks; coastal islands; shore resorts such 

as Myrtle Beach and Hilton Head Island; fishing and quai! 
hunting; Ft Sumter National Monument, in, Charleston 
_ Harbor; Charleston Museum, est. 1773, is the oldest mu- 

seum in the U.S. 

Famous South Carolinians include James F. Byrnes, 
John C. Calhoun, DuBose Heyward, Ernest F. Hollings, 
James Longstreet, Francis Marion, Charles Pinckney, 

_ John Rutledge, Thomas Sumter, Strom Thurmond. 
___ Chamber of Commerce: 1301 Gervais St., Suite 520, 
- Bankers Trust Tower, Columbia, SC 29201. 
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South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 


People. Population (1984): 706,000; rank: 45. Pop. 
density: 9.3 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 46.4%. Racial dis- 
trib. (1980): 92.6% White; 0.31% Black; 7.1% Other {in- 
cludes American Indians); Hispanic (1980): 4,028. Net mi- 
gration (1970-83): —29,000. 

Geography. Total area: 77,047 sq. mi.; rank: 16. Land 
area: 75,955 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 1,702,000. Lo- 
cation: West North Central state bounded on the N by 
North Dakota; on the E by Minnesota and lowa; on the S 
by Nebraska; on the W by Wyoming and Montana. Cil- 
mate: characterized by extremes of temperature, persis- 
tent winds, low precipitation and humidity. Topography: 
Prairie Plains in the E; rolling hills of the Great Plains in the 
W; the Black Hills, rising 3,500 ft. in the SW comer. Capi- 
tak Pierre. 7 

Economy: Principal industries: agriculture, tourism, 
manufacturing. Principal manufactured goods: apparel, 
machinery, fabricated metals and stone, clay and glass 
products. Agriculture: Chief crops: wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, rye, sorghum, barley, soybeans, flaxseed, sunflow- 
ers. Livestock (1984): 4.16 min. cattle; 1.6 min. hogs/ 
pigs; 730,000 sheep; 3.65 min. poultry. Timber/lumber 
(1983): ponderosa pine; 172 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): 
$227.5 min.; mostly gold, cement, stone. Commercial 
fishing (1983): $579,000. Value of construction (1984): 
$515.7 min. Employment distribution: 18.5% agric.; 
17.5% serv.; 9.5% manuf. Per capita income (1984): 
$11,049. Unemployment (1984): 4.3%. Tourism (1982): 
out-of-state visitors spent $450 min. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 146; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 14. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 6,648. Avg. salary: $22,390. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Bureau of indian Affairs, Ellsworth AFB, 
Corp of Engineers, Nat’! Park Service. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 5.7 min.; Mineral: 2.5 min. 

Education: No. schools (1982): 699 public elem. and 
second.; 20 higher ed. Avg. salary, public schoo! teach- 
ers (1984): $17,356. 

State data. Motto: Under God, the people rule. 
Flower: Pasque flower. Bird: Ringnecked pheasant. 
Tree: Black Hillis spruce. Song: Hail, South Dakota. En- 
tered union Nov. 2, 1889; rank, 40th. State fair at: Hu- 
ron; late Aug.-early Sept. 

History. Les Verendryes explored the region, 1742-43. 
Lewis and Clark passed through the area, 1804 and 1806. 
First white American settlement was at Fort Pierre, 1817. 
Gold was discovered, 1874, on the Sioux Reservation; 
miners rushed in. The U.S. first tried to stop them, then 
relaxed its opposition. Custer’s defeat by the Sioux fol- 
lowed; the Sioux relinquished the land, 1877 and the 
“great Dakota Boom” began, 1879. A new Indian uprising 
came in 1890, climaxed by the massacre of Indian fami- 
lies at Wounded Knee. é 

Tourist attractions. Needles Highway through the 
Black Hills; Badiands National Park ““moonscape”; Custer 
State Park’s bison and burro herds; Ft. Sisseton, a re- 
stored army frontier post of 1864; the “Great Lakes of 
South Dakota,” reservoirs created behind Oahe, Big 
— Ft. Randail, and Gavins Point dams on the Missouri 


Mount Rushmore, in the Black Hills, has an altitude of 
6,200 ft. Sculptured on its granite face are the heads of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
These busts by Gutzon Borglum are proportionate to men 
465 ft. tall. Rushmore is visited by about 2 million persons 
annually. ~ 

Famous South Dakotans include Tom Brokaw, “Ca- 
lamity Jane,” Crazy Horse, Alvin H. Hansen, Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence, George McGovern, Sacagawea, Sitting Bull, 
Laura Ingalls Wilder. 

veweage of Commerce: P.O. Box 190, Pierre, SD 
57501. 
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Tennessee 


Volunteer State 


People. Population (1984): 4,717,000; rank: 17. Pop. 
density: 114.1 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 60.4%. Racial 


. distrib. (1980): 83.5% White; 15.8% Black; Hispanic 


7 


"(1980): 34,081. Major ethnic groups: German, English, 


Italian. Net migration (1970-80): +231,925. 

Geography. Total area: 42,244 sq. mi.; rank: 34. Land 
area: 41,328 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 13,160,500. 
Location: East South Central state bounded on the N by 
Kentucky and Virginia; on the E by North Carolina; on the 
S by Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi; on the W by Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. Climate: humid continental to the N; 
humid sub-tropical to the S. Topography: rugged country 
in the E; the Great Smoky Mins. of the Unakas; low ridges 
of the Appalachian Valley; the i Cumberland Plateau; 
Slightly rolling terrain and knobs of the Interior Low Pla- 
teau, the largest region; Eastern Gulf Coastal Plain to the 
W, is laced with meandering streams; Mississippi Alluvial 
Plain, a narrow strip of swamp and flood plain in the ex- 
treme W. Capital: Nashville. 

Economy. Principal industries: trade, services, con- 
Struction; transp., commun., public utilities; finance, ins., 
real estate. Principal manufactured goods: chemicals & 
allied prods.; food & kindred prods.; nonelectrical machin- 
ery; electric/electronic equip.; apparel; fabr. metal prods.; 
transp. equip.; rubber/misc. plastic prods.; paper & allied 
prods. Agriculture: Chief crops: soybeans, tobacco, 
wheat, cotton, corn. Livestock: 2.4 min, cattle; 1.1 min. 
hogs/pigs; 11,000 sheep; 5.7 min. poultry. Timber/lum- 
ber (1983): red oak, white oak, yellow poplar, hickory; 


“364 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $461.2 min.; mostly 


crushed stone, zinc. Chief ports: Memphis, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville. international airports at: Mem- 
phis. Value of construction (1984): $4.2 bin. Employ- 
ment distribution (1983): 27.3% manuf.; 22.7% trade; 
18.7% serv.; 13.7% gvt. Per capita income (1984): 
$10,400. Unemployment (1984): 8.6%. Tourism (1982): 
out-of-state visitors spent $2.1 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 336; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 70. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 45,503. Avg. salary: $24,811. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Tennessee Valley Authority; Oak Ridge 
Nat'l. Laboratories. 

Energy: Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 10.2 min.; Mineral: 46.2 min.; Nu- 
clear: 12.5 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,682 public elem. and 
second.; 80 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $20,080. 

State data. Motto: Agriculture and commerce. Flower: 
Iris. Bird: Mockingbird. Tree: Tulip poplar. Song: The Ten- 
nessee Waltz. Entered union June 1, 1796; rank, 76th. 
State fair at: Nashville; 3d week of Sept. 

History. Spanish explorers first visited the area, 1541. 
English traders crossed the Great Smokies from the east 
while France’s Marquette and Jolliet sailed down the Mis- 
sissippi on the west, 1673. First permanent settlement 
was by Virginians on the Watauga River, 1769. During the 
Revolution, the colonists helped win the Battle of Kings 
Mountain, N.C., 1780, and joined other eastern cam- 
paigns. The state seceded from the Union 1861, and saw 
many engagements of the Civil War, but 30,000 soldiers 
fought for the Union. 

Tourist attractions. Natural wonders include Reeifoot 
Lake, the reservoir basin of the Mississippi R. formed by 
the 1811 earthquake; Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga; 
Fall Creek Falls, 256 ft. high; Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. 

Also, the Hermitage, 13 mi. E of Nashville, home.of An- 
drew Jackson; the homes of presidents Polk and Andrew 
Johnson; the Parthenon, Nashville, a replica of the Parthe- 
non of Athens; the Grand Old Opry, Nashville. « 

Famous Tennesseans include Davy Crockett, David 
Farragut, William C. Handy, Sam Houston, Cordell Hull, 
Grace Moore, Dinah Shore, Alvin York. 


Tourist Information: Tourist Development Office, 601 
Broadway, Nashville, TN 37202. 


Texas 
Lone Star State 


People. Population (1984): 15,989,000; rank: 3. Pop. 
density: 61.0 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 79.6%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 78.6% White; 12.0% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 2,985,643. Net migration (1970-80): +-1,760,000. 

Geography: Total area: 267,338 sq. mi.; rank: 2. Land 
area: 262,134 sq. mi; Acres forested land: 23,279,300. 
Location: Southwestern state, bounded on the SE by the 
Gulf of Mexico; on the SW by Mexico, separated by the 
Rio Grande; surrounding states are Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico. Climate: extremely varied; driest 
region is the Trans-Pecos; wettest is the NE. Topogra- 
phy: Gulf Coast Plain in the S and SE; North Central 
Plains slope upward with some hills; the Great Plains ex- 


. tend over the Panhandle, are broken by low mountains; 


the Trans-Pecos is the southern extension of the Rockies. 
Capital: Austin. 

Economy. Principal industries: petroleum, manufac- 
turing, construction. Principal manufactured goods: ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment, foods, refined petro- 
leum, apparel. Agriculture: Chief crops: cotton, grain 
sorghum, grains, vegetables, citrus and other fruits, pe- 
cans, peanuts. Livestock: 14.4 min. cattle; 590,000 
hogs/pigs; 1.97 min. sheep; 17.4 min. poultry. Timber/ 
lumber (1983): pine, cypress; 940 min. bd. ft. Minerals 
(1984): $1.7 bin.; mostly cement, stone, sand & gravel. 
Commercial fishing (1983): $188.2 min. Chief ports: 
Houston, Galveston, Brownsville, Beaurnont, Port Arthur, 
Corpus Christi. Major international airports at: Houston, 
Dallas/Ft. Worth, San Antonio. Value of construction 
(1984) $20.4 bin. Employment distribution (1984): 
15.5% manuf.; 19.5% serv.; 5.3% transp. Per capita in- 
come (1984): $12,636. Unemployment (1984): 5.9%. 
Tourism (1982): out-of-state visitors spent $12.5 min. 

Finance. No. banks (1983) 1,733; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 270. : 


Federal government, No. federal civilian employees 


~ (Mar. 1984): 110,048. Avg. salary: $23,211. Notable fed- 


eral facilities: Fort Hood (Killeen); Kelly AFB, and Ft 
Sam Houston, both San Antonio. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 1.0 min.; Mineral: 216.9 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 5,507 public elem. and 
second; 157 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1984): $22,600. 

* State data. Motto: Friendship. Flower: Bluebonnet. 
Bird: Mockingbird. Tree: Pecan. Song: Texas, Our Texas. 
Entered union Dec. 29, 1845; rank, 28th. State fair at: 
Dallas; mid-Oct. 4 : 

History. Pineda sailed along the Texas coast, 1519; 
Cabeza de Vaca and Coronado visited the interior, 1541. 
Spaniards made the first settlement at Ysleta, near El 
Paso, 1682. Americans moved into thé land early in the 
19th century. Mexico, of which Texas was a part, won in- 
dependence from Spain, 1821; Santa Anna became dicta- 
tor, 1835. Texans rebelled; Santa Anna wiped out defend- 
ers of the Alamo, 1836. Sam Houston’s Texans defeated 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto and independence was pro- 
claimed the sarne year. In 1845, Texas was admitted to 
the Union. 

Tourist attractions. Padre Island National Seashore; 
Big Bend, Guadalupe Mins. national parks; The Alamo; Ft. 
Davis; Six Flags Amusement Park. Named for Pres. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson are a state park, a natl. historic site mark- 
ing his birthplace, boyhood home, and ranch, all near 
Johnson City, and a library in Austin. 

Famous Texans include Stephen Austin, James Bowie, 
Carol Burnett, J. Frank Dobie, Sam Houston, Howard 
Hughes, Lyndon B. Johnson, Mary Martin, Chester Nimitz, 
Katharine Ann Porter, Sam Raybum. 

Chamber of Commerce: 1012 Perry-Brooks Bidg., 
Austin, TX 78701. i 
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Utah 
Beehive State 


People. Population (1984): 1,652,000; rank: 35. Pop. 

density: 20.1 per sq. mi, Urban (1980): 84.4%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 92.6% White; 4.1% Hispanic. Net migra- 
thon (1970-80): + 149,000. 


Geography. Total area: 84,916 sq. mi.; rank: 11. Land 
area: 82,096 sq. mi, Acres forested land: 15,557,400. 
Location: Middie Rocky Mountain state; its southeastern 
corner touches Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, and 
is the only spot in the U.S, where 4 states join. Climate: 
arid; 9 from warm desert in SW to alpine in NE. To- 
pography: high Colorado plateau is cut by briliiantly- 
colored canyons of the SE; broad, flat, desert-like Great 
Basin of the W; the Great Salt Lake and Bonneville Salt 
Flats to the NW; Middle Rockies in the NE run E-W; val- 
leys and plateaus of the Wasatch Front. Capital: Salt 
Lake City. 


Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, tour- 
ism, trade, services, mining, transportation. Principal 
manufactured goods: guided missiles and parts, elec- 
tronic components, food products, primary metals, electri- 
cal and transportation equipment. Agriculture: Chief 
crops: wheat, hay, apples, barley, alfalfa seed, corn, po- 
tatoes, cherries, onions. Livestock: 850,000 cattle; 
40,000 hogs/pigs; 650,000 sheep; 3.8 min. poultry. Tim- 
ber/lumber: aspen, spruce, pine. Minerals « (1984): 
$525.3 min.; salt, sand & gravel, lime, stone. interna- 
orts at: Salt Lake City. Value of construction 
1984): $1.6 bin. Employment distribution: (1984) 
3.4% trade; 21.8% govt. 20.2% serv.; 15.7% manuf. 
Per capita income (1984): $9,719. Unemployment 
He sh 6.5%. Tourism (1984): out-of-state visitors spent 

min, ° 


Sone No. banks (1983): 63; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 15, 


Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): $1,510. Avg. salary: $23,129. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Hill AFB; Tooele Army Depot, IRS Western 
Service Center. 


Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
sources): Hydroelectric: 1.4 min.; Mineral: 12.4 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982); 652 public elem. and 
second.; 14 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $21,307. 


State data. Motto: Industry. Flower: Sego lily. Bird: 
Seagull. Tree: Blue spruce. Song: Utah, We Love Thee, 
Entered union Jan. 4, 1896; rank, 45th. State fair at: Salt 
Lake City; Sept. 


History. Spanish Franciscans visited the area, 1776, 
the first white men to do so. American fur traders fol- 
lowed. Permanent settlement began with the arrival of the 


‘Mormons, 1847. They made the arid land bloom and cre- 


ated a prosperous economy, organized the State of Des- 
eret, 1849, and asked admission to the Union. This was 
not achieved until 1896, aftera long period of controversy 
over the Mormon Church's doctrine of polygamy, which it 
discontinued in 1890. 


Tourist attractions. Tempis. Square, Mormon Church: 


hdqtrs., Salt Lake City; Great Salt Lake; fishing streams; 
lakes and reservoirs, numerous winter sports; camp- 
grounds. Natural wonders may be seen at Zion, Canyon- 
on, Arches, and Capitol Reef petonel 

Dinosaur, Rainbow Bridge, Timpanogas Cave, and 
Natural Bridges national monuments. Also Lake Powell 


and Flaming Gorge Dam. 


Famous Utahans include Maude Adams, Ezra Taft 
Benson, John Moses Browning, Philo Farnsworth, Os- 
mond Baste Merlin Olsen, Ivy Baker Priest, George 
righam Young, Loretta Young. 
Tourist information: Utah Travel Council, Counel Hall, 
weed UT 84114, 


3S) 
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Vermont 


Green Mountain State 


People. Population (1984): 530,000; rank: 48. Pop. 
density: 57.2 per sq. mi. Urban (1980); 33.8%, Racial 
distrib. (1980); 99.0% White; 0.22% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 3,304, Net migration (1970-82): +38,000. 


Geography. Total area: 9,609 sq. mi; rank: 43. Land 
area; 9,267 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 4,511,700. Lo- 
cation: northern New England state. Climate: temperate, 
with considerable ternperature extremes; heavy snowfall 
in mountains. Topography: Green Mins. N-S backbone 

20-36 mi. wide; avg. altitude 1,000 ft. Capital: Montpelier, 


Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, tour- 
ism, agriculture, mining, government. Principal manufac- 
tured goods: machine tools, furniture, scales, books, 
computer components, skis, fishing rods. Agriculture: 
Chief crops: apples, maple syrup, silage corn, hay; also, 
dairy products. Livestock: 339,000 cattle; 8,000 hogs/ 
pigs; 9,200 sheep; 435,000 poultry. Timber/lumber 
(1983): pine, spruce, fir, hemlock; 102 min. bd. ft. Miner- 
als (1984): $42.9 min.; mostly asbestos, dimension stone, 
talc. International airports at: Burlington. Value of con- 
struction (1984): $429.7 min. Employment distribution: 
22% manuf; 19% serv.; 15% retail trade. Per capita in- 
come (1984): $10,692. Unemployment (1984): 5.2%. 
Tourism (1983): out-of-state visitors spent $1.2 bin. 

tou fa No. banks (1983): 33; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 3 i 

Federal government. No. federai civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 2,238. Avg. salary: $23,528. 

Energy. Electricity Bp anys (1984, mwh, by 
paps Hydroelectric: 879,000; Mineral: 76,000; Nuclear: 
$.3 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 374 public elem. and. 
second,; 22 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $19,014. 

State data. Motto: Freedom and unity. Flower: Red 
clover. Bird: Hermit thrush. Tree: Sugar maple. Song: 
Hail, Vermont. Entered union Mar. 4, 1791; rank, 14th. 
State fair at: Rutland; early Sept. 


History. Champlain expiored the lake that bears his 
name, 1609. First American settlement was Ft. Dummer, 
1724, near Brattleboro. Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys captured Ft. Ticonderoga, 1775; John Stark de- 
feated part of Burgoyne’s forces near Bennington, 1777. 
In the War of 1812, Thomas MacDonough defeated a Brit- 
ish fleet on Champiain off Plattsburgh, 1814. 

Tourist attractions. Year-round outdoor sports, esp. 
hiking, camping and skiing; there are over 56 ski areas in 
the state. Popular are the Shelburne Museum; Rock of 
Ages Tourist Center, Graniteville; Vermont Marble Exhibit, 
Proctor; Bennington Battleground; Pres: Coolidge home- 
og Plymouth; Maple Grove Maple Museum, St. Johns- 

ury. 

Famous Vermonters include Ethan Allen, Adm. 
George Dewey, John Dewey, Stephen A. Douglas, Do- 
rothy Canfield Fisher, James Fisk. 

Tourist Information: Vermont Travel Division, 134 
State St., Montpelier, VT 05602. 


¢ 


Virginia 
Old Dominion 


People. Population (1984): 5,636,000; rank: 13. Pop. 
density: 141.7 per sq. mi, Urban (1980); 66.0% Racial 
distrib. (1980): 79.1% White; 18.9% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 79,873. Net migration (1980-83): +81,100. 

Geography. Total area: 40,817 sq. mi,; rank: 36. Land 
area: 39,780 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 16,417,400. 
Location: South Atlantic state bounded by the Atlantic O. 
on the E and surrounded by North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Maryland. Climate: mild and 
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equable. Topography: mountain and valley region in the 
W, including the Blue Ridge Mins.; rolling piedmont pla- 
teau; tidewater, or coastal plain, including the eastern 
shore. Capital: Richmond. 

Economy. Principal industries: government, trade, 
manufacturing, tourism, agriculture. Principal manufac- 
tured goods: textiles, transportation equipment, electric 
& electronic equipment, food processing, chemicals. Agri- 
culture: Chief crops: tobacco, soybeans, peanuts, corn. 
Livestock: 2.02 min. cattle; 550,000 hogs/pigs; 130,000 
sheep; 4.78 min. poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): pine 
and hardwoods; 864 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $317.7 
min.; mostly crushed stone, sand & gravel, lime. Com- 
merciat fishing (1983): $84.7 min. Chief ports: Hampton 
Roads. International airports at: Norfolk, Dulles, Rich- 
mond, Newport News. Value of construction (1984): 
$6.6 bin. Employment distribution: 18% manuf.; 22% 
trade; 21% serv.; 22% gvt. Per capita income (1984): 
$13,067. Unemployment (1984): 5.0%. Tourism (1984): 
out-of-state visitors spent $4.1 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 191; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 66. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 131,575. Avg. salary: $26,404. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Pentagon: Naval Sta., Norfolk; Naval Air 
Sta., Norfolk, Virginia Beach; Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth; 
Marine Corps Base, Quantico; Langley AFB; NASA at 
Langley. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source); Hydroelectric: 1.2 min.; Mineral: 20.0 min. Nu- 
clear: 16.4 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,763 public elem. and 
second.; 69 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $21,536. 

State data. Motto: Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus always 
to tyrants). Flower: Dogwood. Bird: Cardinal. Tree: Dog- 
wood. Song; Carry Me Back to Old Virginia. Tenth of the 
original 13 states to ratify the Constitution, June 26, 1788. 
State fair at: Richmond; late Sept.-early Oct. 

History. English settlers founded Jamestown, 1607. Vir- 
lans took over much of the government from royal Gov. 
unmore in 1775, forcing him to flee. Virginians under 
George Rogers Clark freed the Ohio-Indiana-iilinois area 
of British forces. Benedict Arnold burned Richmond and 
Petersburg for the British, 1781. That same year, Britain’s 
Cornwallis was trapped at Yorktown and surrendered. 

Tourist attractions. Colonial Williamsburg; Busch Gar- 
dens; Wolf Trap Farm, near Falls Church; Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery; Mt. Vernon, home of George Washing- 
ton; Jamestown Festival. Park; Yorktown; Jefferson’s 
Monticello, Charlottesville; Robert E. Lee’s birthplace, 
Stratford Hall, and grave, at Lexington; Appomattox; 
pecan National Park; Blue Ridge Parkway; Virginia 

ch, : 

Famous Virginians include Richard E. Byrd, James B. 
Cabell, Patrick Henry, Joseph E. Johnston, Robert E. Lee, 


- Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, John Marshall, Ed- 


~_ gar Allan Poe, Walter Reed, Booker T. Washington. 


Chamber of Commerce: 611 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, VA 23219. 


lt} 


Washington 


Evergreen State 


People. Population (1984): 4,302,000; rank: 20. Pop. 
density: 64.6 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 73.5%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 91.4% White; 2.5% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 119,986. Net migration (1970-83): +514,600. 

Geography. Total area: 68,192 sq. mi.; rank: 20. Land 
area: 66,570 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 23,181,000. 
Location: northwestern coastal state bordered by Can- 
ada on the N; Idaho on the E; Oregon on the S; and the 
Pacific O. on the W. Climate: mild, dominated by the Pa- 
cific O. and protected by the Rockies. Topography: 


~ Olympic Mtns. on NW peninsula; open land along coast to 


Columbia R.; flat terrain of Puget Sound Lowland; Cas- 
cade Mins. region’s high peaks to the E; Columbia Basin 


in central portion; highlands to the NE; mountains to the 
SE. Capital: Olympia. 

Economy. Principal industries: aerospace, forest 
products, food products, petroleum refining, primary met- 
als, agriculture. Principal manufactured goods: aircraft, 
pulp and paper, lumber and plywood, aluminum, pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables. Agriculture: Chief crops: 
wheat, apples, hay, potatoes, barley, nursery/greenhouse 
products, hops, corn, pears. Livestock (1983): 1.65 min. 
cattle; 53,000 hogs/pigs; 62,000 sheep; 6.13 min. poultry. 
Timber/lumber (1983): Douglas fir, hemlock, cedar, pine; 
4.6 bin. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $195 min.; mostly sand & 
gravel, stone, cement. Commercial fishing (1983): $61.3 
min. Chief ports: Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Kelso- 
Longview. International airports at: Seattle/Tacoma, 
Spokane, Boeing Field. Value of construction (1984); 
$3.8 bin. Employment distribution: 25% trade; 21% 
serv.; 18% mfg.; 14% gvt. Per capita income ‘gest 
= rie Unemployment (1984): 9.5%. Tourism (1983): 

.6 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 123; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 41. ss pe 

Federal ernment. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 47,683. Avg. salary: $25,103. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Bonneville Power Admin.; Ft.. Lewis; 
McChord AFB; Hanford Nuclear Reservation; Bremerton 
Naval Shipyards. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, -mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 83.3 min.; Mineral: 6.5 min.; Nu- 
clear: 5.3 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,723 public elem. and 
second.; 50 higher ed, Avg. salary, public schoo! teach- 
ers (1984): $25,610. 

State data. Motto, Alki (By and by). Fiower: Western 
rhododendron. Bird: Willow goldfinch. Tree: Western 
hemlock. Song: Washington, My Home. Entered union 
Nov. 11, 1889; rank, 42d. 

History. Spain’s Bruno Hezeta sailed the coast, 1775. 
American Capt. Robert Gray sailed up the Columbia 
River, 1792. Canadian fur traders set up Spokane House, 
1810; Americans under John Jacob Astor established a 
post at Fort Okanogan, 1811. Missionary Marcus Whit- 
man settled near Walla Walia, 1836. Final agreement on 
the border of Washington and Canada was made with 
Britain, 1846, and gold was discovered in the state's 
northeast, 1855, bringing new settlers. 

Tourist attractions. Mt. Rainier, Olympic and North 
Cascades National Parks; Mt. St. Helens; Pacific 
beaches; Puget Sound; wineries; Indian cultures; year- 
round outdoor sports. 

Famous Washingtonians include Bing Crosby, William 
O. Douglas, Henry M. Jackson, Mary McCarthy, Edward 
R. Murrow, Theodore Roethke, Marcus Whitman, Minoru 
Yamasaki. 

Local Chambers of Commerce: P.O. Box 658, Olym- 
pia, WA 98507. 


- West Virginia * } 
Mountain State 


People. Population (1984): 1,952,000. rank: 34. Pop. 
density: 81.1 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 36.2. Racial dis- 
trib. (1980): 96.1% White; 3.3% Black; Hispanic (1980): 
12,707. Net migration (1980-83): —13,000. 

Geography. Total area: 24,181 sq. mi.; rank: 41. Land 
area: 24,070 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 11,668,600. 
Location: South Atlantic state bounded on the N by Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland; on the S and W by Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio; on the E by Maryland and Virginia. Climate: 
eae eo teieeov sey except = marine Mian We 
in the lower pani . Topograp ee ‘om 
mountainous; Allegheny Plateau in the W, covers two- 
thirds of the state; mountains here are the highest in the 
state, over 4,000 ft. Capital: Charleston. 

Economy. Principal industries: mining, mineral and 
chemical production, primary metals and stone, clay, and 
glass prods., timber, tourism: Principal manufactured 
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goods: machinery, plastic and hardwood: prods., fabri- 
cated metals, basic organic and inorganic chemicals, alu- 
minum, steel. Agriculture: Chief crops: apples, peaches, 
hay, tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, barley. Chief products: 
milk, eggs, honey. Livestock (1983): 590,000 cattle; 
38,000 hogs/pigs; 91,000:sheep; 870,000 chickens. Tim- 
ber/ lumber (1983): oak, yellow poplar, hickory, walnut, 
cherry; 260 min. ba. ft. Minerais (1984): $102.6 min.; 
mostly crushed stone, sand & gravel, salt, cement, dimen- 
sion stone. Commercial fishing (1983): $25,000. Chief 
port: Huntington. Value of construction (1984): $831.9 
min. Employment distribution: 15% manuf., 2296 trade, 
22% govt., 18% serv. Per capita income (1984): $9,846. 
Unemployment (1984): 15.0%. Tourism (1982): travel- 
related expenditures were $1.4 bin. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 231; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 18. ¥ 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. ok 9,482. Avg. salary: $23,836. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: National Radio Astronomy Observatory, 
Green Bank; Bureau of Public Debt. Bidg., Parkersburg; 
Nati. Park, Harper’s Ferry; Correctional Institution for 
Women, Alderson. : 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 448,000; Mineral: 77.4 min. 

Education. No. schools (1982): 1,095 public elem. and 
second.; 30 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $19,563. ; 

State Data. Motto: Montani Semper Liberi (Mountain- 
eers are always free) Flower: Big rhododendron. Bird: 
Cardinal. Tree: Sugar maple. Songs: The West Virginia 
Hills; This is My West Virginia; West Virginia, My Home, 
Sweet Home. Entered union June 20, 1863; rank, S5th. 
State fair at: Lewisburg (Fairlea), Aug. 17-25. 

History. Early explorers inciuded George Washington, 
1753, and Daniel Boone. The area became part of Virginia 
and often objected to.rule by the eastern part of the state. 
When Virginia seceded, 1861, the Wheeling Conventions 
repudiated the act and created a new state, Kanawha, 
subsequently changed to West Virginia. It was admitted to 
the Union as such, 1863. 

Tourist attractions. Harpers Ferry National Historic 
Park has been restored to its condition in 1859, when 
John Brown seized the U.S. Armory. } 

Also Science and Cultural Center, Charleston; White 
Sulphur and Berkeley Springs mineral water spas; Mo- 
nongahela Nati. Forest; state _parks and forests; trout fish- 
ing; turkey, deer, and bear hunting. 

Famous West Virginians include Newton D. Baker, 
Pearl Buck, John W. Davis, Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, 
Don Knotts, Dwight Whitney Morrow, Michas! Owens, 
Cyrus Vance, Col. Charles “Chuck” Yeager. 

Tourist information: Governor's Office of Economic 
Development, State Capitol, Charleston WV 25305. 


. Wisconsin 


Badger State 


People. Population (1984): 4,766,000; rank: 16. Pop. 
density: 87.5 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 64.2%. Racial 
distrib. (1980): 94.4% White; 3.8% Black; Hispanic 
(1980): 62,981. Net migration (1970-80); +9,000. 

Geography. Total area: 56,154 sq. mi; rank: 26. Land 
area: 54,464 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 14,907,700. 
Location: North central state, bounded on the N by Lake 
Superior and Upper Michigan; on the E by Lake Michigan; 
on the S by lilinois; on the W by the St. Croix and Missis- 
Sipp! rivers. Climate: long, cold winters and short, warm 
summers tempered by the Great Lakes. Bars ab 9 
farrow Lake Superior Lowiand plain met by Northem 
Highland which slopes gently to the sandy crescent Cen- 
tral Plain; Western Upland in the SW; 3 broad. parallel 
limestone ridges running N-S are separated by wide and 
Shallow lowlands in the SE. Capital: Madison. 

Economy. Principal industries: agtaciocwedel trade, 
Services, government, transportation, communications, 
agriculture, tourism. Principal manufactured goods: ma- 
chinery, foods, fabricated metals, transportation equip- 


a m 


ment, paper and wood products. Agriculture: Chief 
crops: corn, beans, beets, peas, hay, oats, cabbage, 
cranberries, Chief products: milk, butter, cheese. Live- 
stock: 4.4 min. cattle, 1.3 min. hogs/pigs; 84,000 pees 
11.6 min. poultry. Timber/lumber (1983): maple, birch, 


oak, evergreens; 315 min. bd. ft. Minerals (1984): $127.6 ~ 


min.; mostly crushed stone, sand & gravel. (mainly non- 
metallic minerals). Commercial fishing (1983): $6.3 min. 
Chief ports: Superior, Ashland, Milwaukee, Green Bay, 
Kewaunee, Pt. Washington, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Mari- 
nette, Kenosha. international airports at Milwaukee. 
Value of construction (1984): $2.8 bin. Employment 
distribution (1984): 25.8% manuf; 23.6% trade; 20.7% 
serv.; 16.9% gvt. Per capita income (1984): $12,309. 
Unemployment (1984): 7.3%. Tourism (1982): out-of- 
state visitors spent $6.4 bin. 

Finance. No, banks (1983): 611; No. savings assns. 
(1983): 84. 

Federai government. No. federal civilian employees 


(Mar. 1984): 11,963. Avg. salary: $23,701. Notabie fed- 


eral facilities: Ft. McCoy. : 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
Source): Hydroelectric: 2.1 min.; Mineral: 29.0 min.; Nu- 
clear: 10.7 min. 


Education. No. schools (1982): 2,033 elem and sec- ~ 


ond.; 63 higher ed. Avg. salary, public schoo! teachers 
(1984): $24,780. 

State data. Motto: Forward, Flower: Wood violet. Bird: 
Robin. Tree: Sugar mapie. Song: On, Wisconsin! En- 
tered union May 29, 1848; rank, 30th. State fair at: West 
Allis; mid-Aug. - 

History. Jean Nicolet was the first European to see the 
‘Wisconsin area, arriving in Green Bay, 1634; French mis- 
sionaries and fur traders followed. The British took over, 


- 1763. The U.S. won the iand after the Revolution but the 


British were not ousted until after the War of 1812. Lead 

miners came next, then farmers. Raiiroads were started in 

1851, serving growing wheat harvests and iron mines. 
Tourist attractions. Old Wade House and Carriage 


Museum, Greenbush; Villa Louis, Prairie du Chien; Circus _ 


World Museum, Baraboo; Wisconsin Dells; Old Worid 

Wisconsin, Eagle; Door County peninsula; Chequamegon 

and Nicolet national forests; Lake Winnebago; numerous 

eee for water sports, ice boating and fishing: skiing and 
unting. 

Famous Wisconsinites include Edna Ferber, King 
Camp Gillette, Harry Houdini, Robert LaFollette, Alfred 
Lunt, Spencer Tracy, Thorstein Veblen, Orson Welles, 
Thornton Wilder, Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Tourist information: Wisconsin Dept. of Development, 
oa of Tourism, 123 W. Washington Ave., Madison, WI 


Wyoming 
Equality State 
People. Population (1984) 511,000; rank: 49. Pop, 
density: 5.3 per sq. mi, Urban (1980): 62.7%. Racial dis- 
trib. (1980): 95.0% White; 0.71% Black; Hispanic (1980): 
24,499. Major ethnic groups: German, Engiish, Russian. 
Net migration (1970-82): + 103,000. 


Geography. Total area: 97,914 sq. mi; rank: 9. Land ~ 


area: 97,203 sq. mi. Acres forested land: 9.8 min. Loca- 
tion: Mountain state lying in the high western plateaus of 
the Great Plains. Climate: semi-desert conditions through- 
out; true desert in the Big Hom and Great Divide basins. - 
Topography: the eastern Great Plains rise to the foothilis 
of the Rocky Mins.; the Continental Divide crossed the 
state from the NW to the SE. Capital: Cheyenne. 


Economy. Principal industries: mineral extraction, © 


tourism and recreation, agriculture. Principal manufac- 


tured goods: refined petroleum products, foods, wood — 


products, stone, clay and glass products. Agriculture: 
Chief crops: wheat, beans, bariey, oats, sugar beets, 
hay. Livestock: 1.389 min. cattle; 65,000 hogs/pigs; 1.09 


min. sheep. Timber/lumber (1983): aspen, yellow pine; — 


215 min. bd. ft. Minerals (7984): $525 min.; mostly clays, 
stone, sand & gravel. International airports at: Casper. 
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Value of construction (1984): $570.0 min. Employment 
distribution (1983): 31% serv.; 15% mining; 24% trade. 
Per capita income (1984): $12,586. Unemployment 
(1984): 6.3%. Tourism (1982): out-of-state visitors spent 
$750 min. 

_ _ Finance. No. banks (1983): 112; No. savings and 

loan assns. (1983): 10. 

Federal government. No. federal civilian employees 
(Mar. 1984): 4,554. Avg. salary: $24,241. Notable fed- 
eral facilities: Warren AFB. 

Energy. Electricity production (1984, mwh, by 
source): Hydroelectric: 1.3 min. Mineral: 30.3 min. 

Education, No. schools (1982): 371 public elem. and 
second.; 8 higher ed. Avg. salary, public school teach- 
ers (1984): $26,709. 

State data. Motto: Equal Rights. Flower: Indian paint- 
brush. Bird: Meadowlark, Tree: Cottonwood. Song: Wyo- 
ming. Entered union July 10, 1890; rank, 44th. State fair 
at: Douglas; end of Aug. 

History. Francés Francois and Louis Verendrye were 
the first Europeans, 1743. John Colter, American, was 
first to traverse Yellowstone Park, 1807-08. Trappers and 
fur traders followed in the 1820s. Forts Laramie and 
Bridger became important stops on the pioneer trail to the 
West Coast. Indian wars followed massacres of army de- 
tachments in 1854 and 1866. Population grew after the 
Union Pacific crossed the state, 1869. Women. won the 
vote, for the first time In the U.S., from the Territorial Leg- 
islature, 1869. 

Tourist attractions. Yellowstone National Park, 3,472 
a mi. in the NW corner of Wyoming and the Gscrrdecs 
edges of Montana and Idaho, the oldest U.S. national 
park, est. 1872, has some 10,000 geysers, hot springs, 
mud volcanoes, fossil forests, a volcanic glass (obsidian) 


mountain, the 1,000-ft.-deep canyon and 308-ft.-high wa- 


terfall of the Yellowstone River, and a wide variety of ani- 
mals living free in their natural habitat. 

Also, Grand Teton National Park, with mountains 13,000 
ft. high; National Elk Refuge, covering 25,000 acres; Dev- 
ils Tower, a columnar rock of igneous origin 865 ft. high; 
Fort Laramie and surrounding araas of pioneer trails; Buf- 
falo Bill Museum, Cody; Cheyenne Frontier Days Celebra- 
tion, last full week in July, the state’s largest rodeo, and 
world’s largest purse. 

Famous Wyomingites include James Bridger, Buffalo 
Bill Cody, Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

Tourist information: Travel Commission, Etchepare 
Circle, Cheyenne, WY 82002. 


District of Columbia 


Area: 67 sq. mi. Population: (1984): 623,000. Motto: 
Justitia omnibus, Justice for all. Flower: American beauty 
rose. Tree: Scarlet oak. Bird: Wood thrush. The city of 
Washington is coextensive with the District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the federal gov- 
emment of the United States. It lies on the west central 
edge of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Virginia. 
Its area was originally 100 sq. mi. taken from the sover- 
eignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s portion south of 
the Potomac was given back to that state in 1846. 

The 23d Amendment, ratified in 1961, granted residents 
the right to vote for president and vice president for the 
first time and gave them 3 members in the Electoral Col- 
lege. The first such votes were cast in Nov. 1964. 

Congress, which has legislative authority over the Dis- 
trict under the Constitution, established in 1878 a govern- 
ment of 3 commissioners appointed by the president. Tho 
Reorganization Plan of 1967 substituted a single commis- 
sioner (also called mayor), assistant, and 9-member City 
Council. Funds were still appropriated by Congress; resi- 
dents had no vote in local government, except to elect 
school board members. 

In Sept. 1970, Congress approved pogo giving the 
District one delegate to the House of Representatives. 
The delegate could vote in committee but not on the 
House floor. The first was elected 1971. ; 

In May 1974 voters approved a charter giving them the 


righto elect their own mayor and a 13-member city coun- 


cil; the first took office Jan. 2, 1975. The district won the 
right to levy its own taxes but Congress retained power to 
veto council actions, and approve the city’s annual bud- 
get. 

Proposals for a “federal town” for the deliberations of 
the Continental Congress were made in 1783, 4 years be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution that gave the Confed- 
eration a national government. Rivairy between northern 
and southern delegates over the site appeared in the First 
Congress, 1789. John Adams, presiding officer of the 
Senate, cast the deciding vote of that body for German- 
town, Pa. In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phil- 
adelphia the temporary capital for 10 years. The Virginia 
members of the House wanted a capital on the eastern 
bank of the Potomac; they were defeated by the North- 
erners, while the Southerners defeated the Northern at- 
tempt to have the nation assume the war debis of the 13 
original states, the Assumption Bill fathered by Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a compro- 
mise: the Virginia men voted for the Assumption Bill, and 
the Northerners conceded the capital to the Potomac. 
President Washington chose the site in Oct. 1790 and per- 
suaded landowners to sell their holdings to the govern- 
ment at £25, then about $66, an acre. The capital was 
named Washington. 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a 
French engineer who had come over with Lafayette, to 
plan the capital on an area not over 10 mi. square. The 
L’Enfant plan, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long, seemed grandiose 
and foolhardy. But Washington endorsed it. When L’En- 
fant ordered a wealthy landowner to remove his new 
manor house because it obstructed a vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington stepped in 
and dismissed the architect. The official map and design 
of the city was completed by Benjamin Banneker, a distin- 
expe: black architect and astronomer, and Andrew El- 
icott. 

On Sept. 18, 1793, Pres. Washington laid the comer- 
stone of the north wing of the Capitol. On June 3, 1800, 
Pres. John Adams moved to Washington and on June 10, 
Philadelphia ceased to be the temporary capital. The City 
of Washington was incorporated in 1802; the District of 
Columbia was created as a municipal corporation in 1871, 
pte Washington, Georgetown, and Washington 

‘ounty. 


Outlying U.S. Areas 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


(Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico) 


People. Population (1985): 3,389,686. Pop. density: 
987 per sq. mi. Urban (1980): 66.8%. Racial distribution 
(1980): 99.9% Hispanic, Net migration (1983): —44,601. 

Geography. Total area: 3,435 sq. mi. Land area: 
3,421 sq. mi. Location: island lying between the Atlantic 
to the N and the Caribbean to the S; it is easternmost of 
the West Indies group called the Greater Antilles, of which — 
Cuba, Hispaniola, and Jamaica are the larger units. Ci- 
mate: mild, with a mean temperature of 76°. Topogra- 


. phy: mountainous throughout three-fourths of its rectan- 


gular area, surrounded by a broken coastal plain; highest 
peak Is Cerro de Punta, 4,389 ft. Capital: San Juan. 
Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing. Princi- 
pal manufactured goods: pharmaceuticals; chemicals, 
machinery and metals, electric machinery and equipment, 
petroleum refining, food products, apparel. Agriculture: 
Chief crops: coffee; plantains; bananas; ; taniers; 
ineapples; pidgeon peas; peppers; pumpkins; coriander; 
lettuce; tobacco. Livestock (1984): 591,972 cattle; 
205,764 pigs; 6.4 min. poultry. Minerals (1984): crushed 
stone, sand and gravel, lime; $120.3 min., mostly marble. 
Commercial fishing (1984): $8.9 min. Chief ports/river — 
shipping: San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez, Guayanilla, — 
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Gu&nica, Yabucoa, Aguirre. Major airports at: San Juan, 
Ponce, Mayaguez, Aguadilla. Value of construction 
(1983): $1.0 bin. Employment distribution: 24% gvt.; 
19% manuf; 19% trade; 19% serv. Per capita income 
tees $3,900. Unemployment (1984): 22%. Tourism 
1984): Out-of-area visitors spent $660 min. 

Finance. No. banks (1983): 20; No. savings and loan 
assns. (1984): 8; Other: 4 retirement fund systems; over 
100 credit unions; 268 credit and saving co-operatives. 

Federal government. No, federal civilian employees 
(1984): 9,989. Notable federal facilities: U.S. Naval Sta- 
tion at Roosevelt Roads; U.S. Army Salinas Training Area 
and Ft. Allen; Sabana SECA Communications Center 
(U.S. Navy); Ft. Buchanan, . 

Energy Production (1984): Steam and gas: 12,147 
min. kwh; Other: 134 min. kwh. 

Education. No. schools {" 984): 1,766 public, 818 pri- 
vate elem. and second.; 69 higher ed. Avg. salary, public 
school teachers (1984): $8,163. 

Misc. Data. Motto. Joannes Est Nomen Ejius (John is 
his name). Flower: Maga. Bird: Reinita. Tree: Ceiba. 
Song: La Borinquefia. 


History: Puerto Rico (or Borinquen, after the original © 


Arawak Indian name Boriquen), was discovered by Co- 
lumbus, Noy. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon conquered it for 
Spain, 1509, and established the first settlement at 
Caparra, across the bay from San Juan. 

Sugar cane was introduced, 1515, and slaves were im- 
ported 3 years later. Gold mining petered out, 1570. 


__ Spaniards fought off a series of British and Dutch attacks; 


slavery was abolished, 1873. Under the treaty of Paris, 
Puerto Rico was ceded to the U.S. after the Spanish- 
American War, 1898. 

Generai tourist attractions: Ponce Museum of Art; 
forts El Morro and San Cristobal; Old Walled City of San 
Juan; Arecibo Observatory; Cordillera Central and state 


parks; El Yunque Rain Forest; San Juan Cathedral; Porta - 


Coeli Chapel and Museum of Religious Art, San German; 
Condado Convention Center; Casa Blanca, Ponce de 
Leén family home, Puerto Rican Family Museum of 16th 
and 17 centuries and the Fine Arts Center in San Juan. 

Cultural facilities, festivals, etc.: Festival Casals clas- 
sical musi¢ concerts, mid-June; Puerto Rico Symphony 
Orchestra at Music Conservatory; Botanical Garden and 
Museum of Anthropology, Art, and History at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico; Institute of Puerto Rican Culture, at 
the Dominican Convent. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is a self-governing 
part of the U.S. with a primary Hispanic culture. Puerto 
Ricans are U.S. citizens and about 2.0 million now live on 
the mainiand, although since 1974 there has also been a 
reverse migration flow. 

The current commonwealth political status of Puerto 
Rico gives the island's. citizens virtually the same control 
over their internal affairs as the fifty states. of the U.S. 
However, they do not vote in national elections, although 
they do vote in national primary elegtions. 

Puerto Rico is represented in Congress solely by a resi- 
dent commissioner who has a voice but no vote, except in 
committees. 

No federal income tax is collected from residents on in- 
come earned from local sources in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico’s famous “Operation Bootstrap,” begun in 
the late 1940s, succeeded in changing the island from 
“The Poorhouse of the Caribbean” to an area with the 
highest per capita income in Latin America. This pioneer- 
ing program encouraged manufacturing and the develop- 
ment of the tourist trade by selective tax exemption, low- 
interest-loans, and other incentives. Despite the marked 
success of Puerto Rico’s development efforts over an ex- 
tended period of time, per capita income in Puerto Rico is 


_ tow in comparison to that of the U.S. In calendar year 


_" 


1984, the transfer payments from the U.S. government to 
individuals. and governments in Puerto Rico totalled $3.4 
bin,, or 24% of the Gross Domestic Product of $14,0 bin. 
Famous Puerto Ricans include: José Celso Barbosa, 
Julia de Burgos, Pablo Casals, Orlando Cepeda, Roberto 
Clemente, José de Diego, José Feliciano, Luis A. Ferré, 
José Ferrer, Dofia Felisa Rincén de Gautier, Commodore 





E. Hernandez, Rafael Hernandez (EI Jibarito), Raul 
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Julia, Luis Mufioz Marin, René Marqués, Luis Palés 
ces Concha Meléndez, Rita Moreno, Adm. Horacio 
vero. , 


Chamber of Commerce: 100 Tetuan P.O.Box. S-3789, 
San Juan, PR 00904; Ponce & South: El Sefiorial Bidg., 
Ponce, PR 00731. 


Guam 


Where America’s Dap Begins 


People. Population (1984): 110,800. Pop. density: 
531.5 per sq. mi. Urban (1970): 25.5%. Native Guamani- 
ans, ethnically called chamorros, are basically of Indone- 
sian stock, with a mixture of Spanish and Filipino. In addi- 
tion to the offical language, they speak the native 
Chamorro. j 


Geography. Total area: 209 sq. mi. land, 30 mi, long 
and 4 to 8.5 mi. wide. Location: largest and southernmost 
of the Mariana Islands in the West Pacific, 3,700 mi. W of 
Hawaii. Climate: tropical, with temperatures from 70° to 
90°F; avg. annual rainfall, about 70 in. Topography: coral- 
line limestone plateau in the N; southern chain of low vol- 
canic mountains sloping gently to the W, more steeply to 
coastal cliffs on the E; general elevation, 500 ft.; highest 
pt., Mt. Lamlam, 1,334 ft. Capitak Agana. 

Economy. Principal industries: construction, light 
manufacturing, tourism, petroleum refining, banking. Prin- 
cipal manufactured goods: textiles, foods, petroleum 
products. Value added by manufacture: $187.5 million/ 
yr. Agriculture: Chief crops: cabbages, eggplants, cu- 
cumber, long beans, tomatoes, bananas, coconuts, water- 
melon, yams, canteloupe, papayas, maize, sweet pota- 
toes. Livestock: 1,011 cattle; 9,842 hogs/pigs; 108,862 
poultry. Commercial fishing: $187,000. Chief ports: 
Apra Harbor. international airports at: Tamuning. Value 
of construction (1980): $80.61 min. Employment distri- 
bution: 45% gvt; 13% construct; 3% manufacturing; 
12% services; 18% trade. Per capita income (1979): 
$4,769. Unemployment (1980): 10%, Tourism (1980): 
No. out-of-area visitors: 300,000, 

Finance. Notable industries: insurance, real estate, 
finance. No, banks: 13; No. savings and loan assns.: 2. 

Federal government. No. federal employees (1980): 
6,600. Notable federal facilities; Andersen AFB; other 
naval and air bases, 


Education. No. public schools: 27 elementary; 9 sec- 
ondary; 1 higher education. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1979): $12,684. 


Misc. Data. Flower: Puti Tai Nobio (Bougainvillea). 
Bird: Toto (Fruit dove). Tree: Ifit (Intsiabijuga). Song: 
Stand Ye Guamanians. 


History. Magellan arrived in the Marianas Mar. 6, 1521, 
and called them the Ladrones (thieves). They were colo- 
nized in 1668 by Spanish missionaries who renamed them 
the Mariana Islands in honor of Maria Anna, queen of 
Spain. When Spain ceded Guam to the U.S., it sold the 
other Marianas to Germany. Japan obtained a League of 
Nations mandate over the German islands in 1919; in Dec. 
1941 it seized Guam; the island was retaken by the U.S. 
in July 1944. 


Guam is under the jurisdiction of the Interior Depart- 
ment. It is administered under the Organic Act of 1950, 
which provides for a governor and a 21-member unicam- 
eral legislature, elected biennially by the residents who 
are American citizens but do not vote for president. 


Beginning in Nov., 1970, Guamanians elected their own 
governor, previously appointed by the U.S, president. He 
took office in Jan. 1971. In 1972 a U.S. law gave Guam 
one delegate to the U.S. House of Representatives; the 
eal may vote in committee but not on the House 

jor. 

General tourist attractions. annual mid-Aug, Merizo 
Water Festival; Tarzan Falls; beaches; water sports, duty- 
free port shopping. Fe 
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Virgin Islands 
St. John, St. Croix, St. Thomas 


People. Population (1984): 101,500. Pop. density: 
765.2 per sq. mi. Urban (1970): 25%. Racial distribu- 
_ ton: 15% White; 85% Black. Major ethnic groups: West 
” Indian, Chachas. 

Geography. Total area: 133 sq. mi.; Land area: 132 
sq. mi. Location: 3 larger and 50 smalier islands and 
cays in the S and W of the V.I. group (British V.1. colony to 
the N and E) which is situated 70 mi. E of Puerto Rico, lo- 
cated W of the Anegada Passage, a major channel con- 
necting the Atlantic.O. and the Caribbean Sea. Climate: 
subtropical; the sun tempered by gentle trade winds; hu- 
midity is low; average temperature, 78° F. Topography: 
St. Thornas is mainly a ridge of hills running E and W, and 
has little tillable land; St. Croix rises abruptly in the N but 
slopes to the S to flatiands and lagoons; St. John has 
steep, lofty hills and valleys with little level tillable land. 
Capital: Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 

Economy. Principal industries: tourism, rum, petro- 
leur refining, bauxite processing, watch assembly, tex- 
tiles. Principal manufactured goods: rum, textiles, phar- 
maceuticals, perfumes. Gross Domestic Product 
(1977): $500 million. Agriculture: Chief crops: truck Fl 
den produce. Minerals: sand; gravel. Chief ports: 

Bay, St. John; Frederiksted and Christiansted, St. Croix; 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. international airports on: 
St. Thomas, St. Croix. Value of construction (1976): 
$42,303,000. Per capita income (1980 est.): $5,500. Un- 

t (Dec. 1981): 7.0%. Tourism (1980): No. 
out-of-area visitors: 1,172,113; $355 min. spent. No. 
banks (1979): 6. 

Education: No. public schools: 33 elem. and second.; 
1 higher education. Avg. salary, public school teachers 
(1980); $13,575, 

Misc, data. Flower: Yellow elder or yellow cedar. Bird: 
Yellow breast, Song: Virgin Islands March, 

History. The islands were discovered by Columbus in 
1493, who named them for the virgins of St. Ursula, the 
sailor's patron saint. Spanish forces, 1555, defeated the 
Caribes and claimed the territory; by 1596 the native pop- 
ulation was annihilated. First permanent settlement in the 
U.S. territory, 1672, by the Danes; U.S. purchased the is- 
lands, 1917, for defense purposes. 

The inhabitants have been citizens of the U.S. since 
1927. Legislation originates in a unicameral house of 15 
senators, eiscted for 2 years. The governor, formerly ap- 
pointed by the U.S. president, was popularly elected for 
the first time in Nov. 1970. In 1972 a U.S. law gave the 
Virgin Islands one delegate to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; the delegate may vote in committee but not in 
the House. 

General tourist attractions. Megen Bay, St. Thomas; 
duty-free shopping; Virgin islands National Park, 14,486 
acres on St. John of jush growth, beaches, indian relics, 
and evidence of colonial Danes. 

Chamber of Commerce: for St. Thomas and St. John: 
P.O. Box 324, St. Thomas, Vi 00802; for St. Croix: 17 
Church.St., Christiansted, St. Croix, VI 00820. 


. 


American Samoa 


Capital: Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila, Area: 77 sq. mi. 
Population: (1984) 33,800. Motto: Samoa Muamua le 
Atua (In Samoa, God is First), Song: Amerika Samoa. 
Flower: Paogo (Ula-fala). Plant: Ava. 

Blessed with spectacular scenery and delightful South 
Seas climate, American Samoa is the most southerly of 
all lands under U. S. ownership. It is an unincorporated 
territory consisting of 6 small islands of the Samoan 
group: Tutuila, Aunu’u, Manu’a Group (Ta’u, Olosega 
and Ofu), and Rose. Also administered as part of Ameri- 
can Samoa is Swain’s Island, 210 mi. to the NW, ac- 
teria b ve U.S. in 1925. The islands are 2,600 hie sw 
of Hono 


Virgin Islands; American Samoa; Caribbean and Pacific Islands 


~ 1962 (See Index.) 


_2sq. mi., is reserved by the U.S. for a lighthouse and is 


_ of Guam. 
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American Samoa became U. S. territory by a treaty with 
the United Kingdom and Germany in 1899. The islands 
were ceded by locai chiefs in 1900 and 1904. 

Samoa (Western), comprising the larger islands of the 
Samoan group, was a New Zealand mandate and UN © 
Trusteeship until it sa hinds an independent nation Jan. 1, — 


Tutuila and Annu'u have an area of 53 sq. mi. Ta’u has 
an area of 17 sq. mi., and the islets of Ofu and Olosega, 5 
$q. mi. with a population of a few thousand. Swain’s Island — 
has nearly 2 sq. mi. and a population of about 100: 

About 70% of the jand is bush. Chief products and ex- 
ports are fish products, copra, and handicrafts. Taro, 
bread-fruit, yams, coconuts, pineapples, oranges, and ba- — 
nanas are also produced. 

Formerly under jurisdiction of the Navy, since uy yy 
1951, it has been under the Interior Dept. On Jan. 3, 1978, 
the first popularly elected Samoan governor and lieuten- 
ant governor were inaugurated. Previously, the governor 
was appointed by the Secretary of the interior. American 
Samoa has a bicameral legislature and an elected dele- 
gate to appear before U.S. agencies in Washington. 

The American Samoans are of Polynesian origin. They 
are nationals of the U.S.; there are more than 15,000 in 
Hawaii and 90,000 on the U.S. west coast. 


Minor Caribbean Islands 


Quita Suefio Bank, Roncador and Serrana, lie in the 
Caribbean between Nicaragua and Jarnaica. They are un- — 
inhabited. U.S. claim to the islands was relinquished in a 
riage Maal Colombia, which entered into foree on Sept. 
17, 1981. 


Navassa lies between Jamaica and Haiti, covers about — 
uninhabited. 


Wake, Midway, Other Islands 


Wake Island, and its sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, 
lie in the Pacific Ocean on the direct route from See = 
Hong Lge togpere 2,300 mi. W of Hawaii and 1,290 mi. 

© group is 4.5 mi. long, 1.5 mi. wide, arid io: f 
tals less than 3 sq. mi. 

The U.S. flag was hoisted over Wake Island, July 4, 
1898, formal possession taken Jan. 17, 1899; Wake has 
been administered by the U.S. Air Force since 1972. Pop- | 

| 





ulation (1983) was 1,600. 

The Midway Isiands, acquired in 1867, consist of 2, 
Sand and Eastern, in the North Pacific 1,150 mi. NW of 
Hawaii, with area of about 2 sq. mi., administered by the 
Navy Dept. Population (1983) was 2, 200, 

Johnston Atoll, SW of Hawaii, area 1 sq. mi., pop. 300 — 
(1978), is operated by Nuclear Defénse Agency, and 
Kingman Reef, S of Hawaii, is under Navy control. 

Howland, Jarvis, and Baker Islands, 1500-1650 miles | 
southwest of the Hawaiian group, uninhabited since World — 
War Il, are under the Interior Dept. 

Palmyra is an atoll about 1,000 miles south of Hawail, 4. 
sq, mi. rivately owned, it is under the interior Dept, 


_. Islands Under Trusteeship 


The U. S. Trust Territory of the Pacific islands, also § 
called Micronesia, includes 3 major archipelagoes: the — 
Caroline islands, Marshall Islands, and Mariana fs- — 

lands (except Guam: see above). There are 2,141 is- 
lands, 98 of them inhabited. Total land area is 715.8 sq. 
mi., but the islands are scattered over 3 million sq. a ot 


the westem Pacific N of the equator and E of the 
pines. wins eemear (1984): 120,400. : 


» 
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The Marianas 


Ager lle Bad commonwealth are the 
Mariana lands, which since 1947 have been 

part of the Trust artery ‘of the Pacific Islands, assigned 
to U.S. administration by the United Nations. The Northern 
| the Marianas except Guam, 


southeast japan. 

Residents of the islands on June 17, 1975, voted 78% 
In favor of becoming a commonwealth of the U.S. rather 
than continuing with the Carolines and Marshalls in the 
U.S.-UN Trusteeship. On Mar, 24, 1976, U.S. Pres. Ford 

a ‘oved commonwealth cove- 


. control 
Te io raceen winery oines ¢ 
ful force of corrnonwealth status vil como ito elect at 
the termination of the trusteeshi 
pepe se Conan: 


Pres. Carter, on le nig aif 
tion of the Northern Ma with the 

date of Jan. 9, 1978. In Connie 1977, the voters of the 
Northern Marianas elected a governor, lieutenant gover- 
nor, and members of a bicameral legislature for the new 


ernment. 

erdinand Magellan was the first European to visit the 
Marianas, . Spain, Germany, and Japan held the is- 
Lat in turn until World War Il when the U.S. seized them 
in bitter battles on 2 of the main islands, Saipan and Ti- 


Population in 1984 was estimated at 17,700, mostly_on 
Saipan. English is the official language, Roman Catholi- 
¥ aly the fon le religion. The are apse oe 
early Chamorros, Spani ese, Filipinos, 
Mexicans. Land area is 181 28q. mi. 
Tourism is an important industry; visitors are mostly 
Le lla Japan. Crops include coconuts, breadfruit, melons 


The Carolines and Marshalls 


were claimed by Germany. Others, held by Spain, 


Japan took the 3 chipel ee tag teat al 
took over ar lagoes; 9 war, 
League of Nations mandates over them were awarded to 


Aiter World War tt, the United Nations assigned them, 
1947, as a Trust Territory to be administered by the U.S. 
They were placed, 1951, under administration of the U.S. 


Dept. 
There is a high commissioner, igh pecs into 
Saipan is the ers of the administra- 
tion. The Congress of Micronesia, an elected legislature 
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with limited powers, held its first meeting, 1965. 


In 1969, a commission of the Congress of Micronesi 
recommended that Micronesia be given internal sei 
government in free association with the U.S. All the Micre 
nesian entities now have their own locally-elected goverr 
ments, including legislatures, which have preempted th 
Congress of Micronesia. 


A US. offer of commonwealth status was rejected b 
Micronesian leaders in 1970. 


The U.S. and three Trust Territory negotiating commis 
sions representing, respectively, the Marshail Islands, Pe 
lau, and the Federated States of Micronesia, comprised ¢ 
Truk, Yap, Ponape and Kosrae, are negotiating a free as 
sociation arrangement: the three Micronesian areas woul 
enjoy full self-government; the U.S. would retain respons 
bility for defense. The Compacts of Free Association, in 
tialled in late 1980, must be approved by the people Ic 
cally and by the U.S. Congress. If the new status | 
approved, the U.N. will take action to terminate the trus 
eeship agreement. 


Among the noted islands are the former Japanes 
strongholds of Pgs Peleliu, aes and Yap in the Carc 
lines; Bikini and Enewetak, where U.S. nuclear test 
were staged, and Kwajalein, another World War II batt! 
scene, all in the Marshalls. 


Many of the islands are volcanic with luxuriant vegete 
tion; others are of coral formation. Only a few are sel 
sustaining. Principal exports are copra, trochus shells, fis 
products, handicrafts, and vegetables. 


Disputed Pacific Islands 


In the central Pacific, S and SW of Hawaii lie 25 islanc 
that were claimed by the U.S.; 18 of them were als 
claimed by the United Kingdom and 7 by New Zealanc 
Kiribati. achieved its independence from the U.K. in Jul! 
1979. 


The Tuvalu (Ellice) Islands, including Funafuti, Nukufe 
tau, Nukulailai, and Nurakita, became independent of th 
UK, Oct. 4, 1978. 


The Cook Islands, including Danger, Manahiki, Rake 

Hse and piesa Comer. are self-governing | 

free association with New Zealand. Tokelau is a Ne 
Zealand territory. 


The U.S. signed a treaty with Kiribati on Sept. 20, 197! 
with Tuvalu on Feb. 7, 1979; and with the Cook Isianc 
and New Zealand for Tokelau on Dec. 2, 1980. Thes 
treaties, which relinquished U.S. claim to the disputed i 
lands, were ratified in August, 1983. 


Estimated Changes in State Population 1980-84 


Source: Census Bureau, Dept. of Commerce 
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NORTH AMERICAN CITIES’ 


murces; Bureau of the ciakes population (1982 estimates); population Eee, (1970-1980); population over 65 and under 


35 C980) ‘Geograph Division, Bureau of the Census: population density (1 


980); area (1980). Bureau of Labor Statistics: em- 


ployment (Jan. 1985). Bureau of Economic Analysis: per capita personal income (MSA, 1983). For Canadian = Statistics 
Canada. All other information was gathered from sources in the individual cities. 


Akron, Ohio 


Population: 231,659; Pop. density: 4,312 per sq. mi; 
Pop. growth: —13.9%; Pop. over 65: 13, 5%; Pop. un- 
der 35: 57.1%, Area: 55 sq. mi. Employment: 89,453 
siteae 11.4% unemployed; Per capita income: 

Transportation: Akron-Canton airport; major trucking 
industry; Conrail; metro transit system. Communications: 

1 TV, and 7 radio stations; 2 public broadcast outiets. 
“Medical facilities: 11 hospitals; specialized children’s 
treatment center. Educational facilities: Univ. of Arkon 
and 12 others; 68 public schools. Further information: 
Akron Regional Development Board or Akron-Summit 
Convention and Visitors Bureau,~both One Cascade 
Plaza, Akron, OH 44308. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico : 
Population: 341,978; Pop. density: 3,492 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 35. 7%: Pop. over 65: 8.4%; Pp. under 


35: 61.6%. Area: 95 sq. mi. Employment: 185,920 em- 

ployed, 5.5% unemployed; Per capita income: $11,520. 
Transportation: 1 international airport; 2 railroads; 2 

bus lines. Communications: 5 TV, 21 radio stations; 3 

cable TV systems. Medical facilities: 9 major hospitals. 

Educational facilities: 2 universities. Further informa- 

Loree anal of Commerce, 401 2d NW, Albuquerque, 

1 


Anaheim, California 
Population: 226,467; Pop. density: 5,349 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 31 6%; Pop. over 65: 7. 7%: Pop. under 
35; 60.7%. Area: 41 sq. mi. Employment: 147,578 em- 
ployed. 4.8% unernployed; Per capita income: $15,250. 
Transportation: John Wayne, Fullerton, and Long 
Beach Municipal airports; 4 railroads; Greyhound -buses. 
Communications: 12 TV channels, one CATV; 4 radio 
stations. Medical facilities: 6 general hospitals. Educa- 
_ tional facilities: 3 colleges, 5 junior colleges; 62 elemen- 
tary, 8 junior high, 8 high schools. Further information: 
Chamber of Commerce, 100 South Anaheim Bivd., Suite 
300, Anaheim, CA 92805. 


Anchorage, Alaska 


Population: 194,675; Pop. density: 100 a sq. mi; 
Pop. growth: 259.5%; Pop. yah 65: 2.0%; Pop. under 
35: 70.2%. Area: 1,732 sq. mi.. Employment: 108,300 
Sos. 8.2% unemployed; Per capita income: 

19 

Transportation: Anchorage International Airport, 5 
other airports. Communications: : TV, 11 radio stations, 
Medical’ f facilities: 3 hospitals. ducational facilities: 
Univ. of Alaska, Alaska Pacific Univ. Further information: 
Chamber of Commerce, 415 F St, Anchorage, AK 99501. 


Arlington, Texas 


Population: 182,975; Pop. density: 2,024 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 77.5%; Pop. over 65: 4.5%; Pop. under 
35: 67.3%. Area: 79 sq. mi; Employment: 102,354 em- 
apt 4.0% unemployed; Per capita income: $13,103. 

rtation: Dallas/Ft. Worth airport is 20 minutes 
away; 12 railway lines; intracity transport system in se 
ning stage. Communications: 9 TV slat Stations; 39 radio sta- 
tions. Medical facilities: almost 1,000 beds in hospital 
ioterke Educational facilities: 43 public schools; Univ. 
of Texas at Arlington. Further information: Chamber of 
Commerce, 316 W. Main St., Arlington, TX 76010. 


' The 100 most populated cities, excluding Mexico. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Population: 428,153; Pop. density: 3,244 per sa. mi; 
Pop. growth: —14.1%: Pop. over 65: 11.5% ge: un- 
der 35: 60.7%. Area: 131 sq. mi. Employment: 21 0,277 
a 6.7% unemployed; Per capita income: 

Transportation: 1 international! airport; 7 railroad lines, 
2 systems; bus terminal; rapid rail under construction; 6 
legs of 3 interstate highways intersecting downtown inter- 
change. Communications: 8 TV, 41 radio stations; 8 ca- 

companies. Medical facilities: 56 hospitals; VA 
hospital; Natl Centers for Disease Control; Nati. Cancer 
Center. Educational facilities: 28 collages, universities, 
seminaries, junior colleges. Further information: Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1300 N. Ornni Intl, Atlanta, GA 30302. 


Aurora, Colorado 
Population: 184,372; Pop. de: : 2,652 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. A geig B 111.5%; Pop. over 4.3%; coheed under 
35; 67.3%. Area: 60 sq. mi. Em 586 em 


ployed, 5.5% unemployed; Per capita pocue ei4500 
Transportation: 1 international airport; 4 railroads; 2 

bus lines; city bus . Further information: Charn- 

po A oan Suite 303, 14001 E. Liiff Ave., Aurora, 


Austin, Texas 


Population: 368,135; Pop. og 2,978 per sq. mi.; 

Pop. growth: 36.3%; Pop. over 65: 75% ; Pop. under 

35: 69%. Area: 116 sq. mi.. Em ployment: 237 387 em 

pa rd 4.1% elgg Per ong income: $11, a7 
nsportation: 1 international airport; 4 railroads. 

Consmupications: 4 TV 16 radio stations. Medical facill- 

ties: 9 hospitals. Educational facilities: 10 universities — 

and colleges. Further information: 

merce, 901 W. Riverside Dr., Austin, TX 78701. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Population: 774,113; Pop. density: 9,835 per sq. mi; — 
Pet ite —13.1%: Pop. over 5: 12.8%; . un 
fo: 56.9%, Area: 80 sq. mi. Employment: 3 3538 

Pay age 8.5% unemployed; Per capita income: 


Wiapasolion: 1 major airport; 3 railroads, bus sys- 
tem; subway ene 1 underwater tunnel. Communica- 
tions: 6 TV Stations; 33 radio stations. Medical facilities: 
29 hospitals; 2 major medical centers. Educational facili- — 
ties: 189 public schools; over 30.universities and colleges; 
ioe a Leng reed ce system. Further information: — 


, Suite 900, Two Hopkins Plaza, 
Bellerose, Ge, 21202. ; ’ 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Population: 361,572; Pop. 
Pop. growth: 32.2%; Pop. over 
35: 64.0%. Area: 61 sq. mi.. Employment: 
ployed; 7.5% lag a Per ra eae 
Tr 1 airport airlines; 3 bus lines; 4 


railroad trunk lines; Port of Baton is one of 
in U.S. ications: 4 TV, 13 eto sation: aed 
pe facilities: 7 Educational 


hospitals. facilities: 97 pub- — 
lic schools; aay hg otal cones ot Cee a 
tem; Southern U niv. Further information; Chamber 

Commerce, P.O. Box 3217, Baton Rouge, LA 70821, 
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Birmingham, Alabama 


Population: 283,239; Pop. density: 2,872 per sq. mi,; 
Pop. growth: —5.5%; Pop. over 65%; 13.9%; Pop. un- 
der 35: 57.5%. Area: 99 sq. mi.. Employment: 115,557 
sree 11.2% unemployed; Per capita income: 


$10,62 

Trenepottatiocs 1 airport; 5 major rail freight lines, Ame 
trak; 2 bus lines; 75 truck line terminals; 3 interstai rstate hi 

Communications: 3 TV, 16 radio stations; 1 

cational TV, ‘1 educational radio station. Medical 
facilities: Univ. of Alabama in Birmingham Medical Cen- 
ter; VA hospital with 8 transplant program; 15 other 
hospitals. Educational facilities: 1 university, 3 colleges, 

2 junior . Further information: Chamber of Com- 
merce, 2027 rst Ave. N., Birmingham, AL 35202. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Population: sty Pop. density: 11,979 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: — %: Pop. over 65: 12.7%; Pop. un- 
der 35: 60.4%. eon 47 sq. mi.. Employment: 274,388 
See 5.0%. unemployed; Per capita income: 


$14,29 

: 1 major airport; 2 railroads; city rail 
and system; 2 2 underwater tunnels. Communica- 
sapped stations; 33 radio stations. Medical facilities: 


numerous hospitals; 3 major medical research centers. 
Educational facilities: 25 universities and colleges; major 
. Further information: Chamber of 


Commerce, 1 High’ Street, Boston, MA 02110. 


Buffalo, New York 


P lation: een Pop. density: 8,520 s fis 
Pop. growth: %; Pop. over te 15096 Pop. af 
der 35.3%. Taree da oe mi.. Employment: 126, 
ce 11.5% unemployed; Per capita incoi 


transportation: 1 international airport; 6 major rail- 
roads, metro rail system; direct highway & rail to all of 
; water service to Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 

ways system, overseas, and Atlantic seaboard. Commu- 
nications: 5 TV, 23 AM & FM radio stations, 3 cable sys- 
tems, Medical facilities: 21 . Educational 
facilities: 2 universities; 9 colleges. Further information: 
ees of Commerce, 107 Delaware Ave., Eutalo: NY 


Calgary, Alberta 


. Population: 625,143 (1985); roe density: 3,071 per 
sq. n us Pop. growth: 37.8% (1975-85); Pop. over 65: 
6.1% ; Pop. under 35: 66.2%. Area; 203.5 sq. mi. Em- 
employed, unemp Ir. 

pal 302,000 loyed, 11.6% loyed (Ap 
aha onan International Airport served by 10 air- 
lines; ei service on VIA.Rail, freight ser- 
tN le he 15 radio and 


, Mount Royal College, Southern A\ 
} Technology Alberta Vocational Centre. Further informa- 


Economic Development Authority, P.O. Box 2100, 
Postal Station “M”, Calgary, AB, T2P, 2M. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
_ pps: SEAT hn, seray 297 fe a 


35: 60.4%. Area: 138 sq. mi. Employment: 176.840 om. 
eo: 7% sagas a Per capita income: $11,152. 
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Transportation: Charlotte/Douglas Airport; 2 major 
railway lines; 3 bus lines; 150 trucking firms. Communica- 
tions: 6 TV, 12 radio stations. Medical facilities: 7 hospi- 
tals, 1 medical center. Educational facilities: 2 universi- 
ties, 5 colleges. Further information: Chamber of 
Commerce, P.O. Box 32785, Charlotte, NC 28232. 


Chicago, Dlinois 


Population: 2,997,155; Pop. density: 13,180 per sq. 
mi.; Pop. growth: —10.8%; Pop. over 65: 11.4% + Pop. 
under 35: 58.5%. Area: 228 sq. mi. Employment: 
1,396,179 employed, 9.3% unemployed; Per capita in- 
ber ne $13,456. wee nee 

Hecate earns irports; major railroad system; ma- 
jor trucking industry. Communications: 9 TV stations; 31 
radio stations. Medical facilities: over 123 hospitals. Edu- 
cational facilities: 95 institutions of higher learning; major 
public library system. Further information: Association of 
tl erce and Industry, 200 N. Lasalle St., Chicago, IL 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Population: 380,118; Pop. density: 4,941 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —15.0%; Pop. pope Hh 14: 1 per s9 un- 


der 35: 58.5%. Area: 78 sq. mi.. Employment: 164,081 
employed, 9.1% unemployed; Per capita income: 


$11,777. 

Tra in: 1 international airport; 3 railroads; 1 
bus system, Communications: 8 TV, 9 AM & 16 FM radio 
stations. Medical facilities: 30 hospitals; Children's Hos- 

pital Medical Center; VA hospital. Educational facilities: 
8 universities; 6 4-year beret yin 8 technical & 2-year col- 
ber Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 120 
. 5th St, Cincinnati, OH 45202. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Population: 558,869; Pop. aasoay 7,264 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. prope dks —23,6%; Pop. over 65: 13.0%; Pop. un- 
56.7%, Area: 79 sq. mi,.. Employment: 209,544 

rape 12.2% unemployed; Per capita income: 

Transportation: 2 airports; rail service; major port; 
rapid transit system. Communications: 7 TV stations; = 
radio stations. Medical facilities: numerous i 
major medical research center. Educational facili 
universities and colleges; major P ublic library system. Pur 
ther information: Convention Visitor’s Bureau, 1301 E. 
6th Street, Cleveland, OH 44114. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Population: 231,699; Pop. density: 2,088 sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 58.8%; Pop. over 65: 8.3%; bop. under 
35: 62.3%. Area: 103 sq. mi.. Employment: 1167 131 em- 
ia a 6.7% unem| ie Per capita income: $11, 218. 

transportation: Municipal airport served by 6 air lines; 
Denver & Rio Grande, Santa Fe, Burlington railroads; 
Greyhound, Continental Trailways buses. Communica- 
tions: 13 TV, 15 radio stations. Medical facilities: 9 hos- 
pitals, 1,418 ‘beds. Educational facilities: Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Colo. Springs, U.S. Air Force Acad., Pikes Peak 
Comm. College. Further information: Chamber of Com- 
merce, P.O. Drawer B, Colorado Springs, CO 80901. 


Columbus, Georgia 


Population: 174,348; Pop. Lope 779 per sq. mi.; 

Pop. growth: 9.3%; Pop. over 65: 8.9%; Pop. under 35: 

61.5%. Area: 218 sq. mi. Mle hast Held 64,586 em- 
income: $9,328, 


gt be 6.0% eel aadltea trea vi 
ransportation: M airport; metro bus 
tem; 2 bus lines; 2 railroads. Communications: 5 TV sta. 
tions, 11 radio stations. Medical facilities: 5 hospitals. 


‘Educational facilities: 53 public schools; 1 college. Fur- 


tion: Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 


informa’ 
1200, Columbus, GA 31902. 
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Columbus, Ohio 


Population: 570,588; Pop. density: 3,121 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 4. 6%; Pop. over 65: 8.9%; Pop. under 35: 
64.4%. Area: 181 sq. mi.. Employm ent: 272,950 em- 
ployed, 7.0% unemployed; Per capita is neces $it 445. 

Transportation: 2 airports; 3 railroads; 4 intercity bus 
lines; major highway system. Communications: 5 TV sta- 
tions; 19 radio stations. Medical facilities: 22 hospitals. 
Educational facilities: 12 universities and colleges; major 
public library Sy bya Further information: Chamber of 
Commerce, P.O. Box 1527, Columbus, OH 43216. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


Population: 246,081; Pop. density: 2,230 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. : 13.4%! Pop. over 65: 8.2%; Pop. under 
35: 63.2%, Area: 104 sq. mi.. Employment: 110,497 em- 
ployed. 8.9% unemployed; Per capita income: $10,503. 

ation: 5 airlines; 2 bus lines, metro bus sys- 
fone $3 freight railroads. Communications: 6 TV stations; 
17 radio stations. Medical facilities: 10 hospitals includ- 
ing a children’s center. Educational facilities: 54 public 
schools; De! Mar Coll., Corpus Christi State Univ. Further 
information: Chamber of commerce, PO Box 640, Cor- 
pus Christi, TX 78403. 


_ Dallas, Texas 


Population: 943,848; Pop. density: 2,715 per sq. mi; 
Pop. growth: 7%; Pop. over 65: 9.5%; Pop. under 35; 
61.1%. Area: 333 sq. mi.. Employment: 557,807 em- 
ployed, 5.0% unemployed; Per capita income: $14,222. 

Transporiation: 1 international airport; 6 railroads; ma- 
jor transit system. Communications: 9 TV stations; 38 
radio stations. Medicat facilities: 42 hospitals; major 
medical center, Educational facilities: 37 universities and 
colleges; major public library system; 186 public schools. 
Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 1507 Pa- 
cific Ave., Dallas, TX 75201. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Population: 188,499; Pop. density: 4,236 pe $q, Mi.; 
Pop, growth: —16: 3%: Pop. over 65: 11.8%; pon. une 
der 35: 59.8%. Area: 48 sq. mi. Employment: 75,175 
mines 10.3% unemployed; Per capita income: 

17,395. 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 9 airlines, 3 rail- 
roads; 4 bus lines; countywide Dayton Regional Transit 
Authority. Communications: 5 TV, 8 radio stations. Medi- 
cal facilities: 14 hospitals including VA facility. Educa- 
-tional facilities: Univ. of Dayton, Wright St. Univ.. Further 
information: Chamber of Commerce, Suite 1980, Ketter- 
ing Tower, Dayton Oh 45423. 


Denver, Colorado 


Population: 505,563; Pop. density: 4,435 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —4. 3%: Pop. over 65: 12.6%; Pop. under 
35: 58.9%. Area: 111 sq. mi.. Employment: ‘279,442 em- 
ployed, 6.1% a Per capita income: $14,504. 

Transportation: 


international airport, 5 major rail - 


freight lines, renee 2 bus lines; 3 interstate highways 
intersect city. Communications: 7 TV, 35 radio stations. 
Medical facilities: 34 hospitals. Educational facilities: 2 
universities; 3 colleges. Further information: Chamber of 
Commerce, 1301 Welton St., Denver, CO 80204. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


, Population: 191,506; Pop. density: 2,890 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —5. 3%; ste over 65: 12.5; Pop. under 
35: 58.4%. Area: 66 sq. Employment: 93,321 em- 
ployed, Seicaneriiovad rca mie 880, 

ransportation: 1 international airport; 3 bus lines; 4 
railroads; metro bus system. Communications: 5 TV, 18 
radio stations; CATV. Medical facilities: 8 hospitals with 


‘Pop. growth: 32.0%; ae over 65: 6.9%; Pop. under 


2,700 beds. Educational facilities: Drake Univ; 2 Bible 
colleges. Further information: Chamber of Commerce. 
8th & High Sts., Des Moines, IA 50309. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Population: 1,138,717; Pop. density: 8. mi; 
Pop. growth: —20.5% apg Alin 
der 35: 59.5%. Area: 186 sq 934 
employed, 12.8% inoneiaved tae 1984); Per capita 
income: $12,537. 
Transportation: 1 international Posty 10 railroads; 
Cations: 9 TY slatons £7 radio elatons, Medical facile 
9 TV pd 37 radio stations. Medical facili- 
tlltiess 13 ae aon a public tray 
univ ee major 
system. Further information: Chambe 
150 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, M! 48226. 


Edmonton, Alberta 


Population: 564,000 (1984); Pop. : 2,150 per 
sq. mi; Pop. growth: 26.5% (1974-84); ip over 65: 
7.0%; Pop. under 35: 64%. Gee eeear a 
voters (metro) employed, 14.1% unemployed 

Transportation: Canadian National (VIA), Canadian — 
Pacific; 2 airports with 9 airlines; Light Rail Transit System. — 
Communications: 18 (including 1 eS ee 
Bia A French) TV stations. Medical facilities: 6 
major facilities: 2 universities and 
4 colleges es. Further Chamber of Commerce, 
600 Sun Life Place, 10123-99 St, Edmonton, T5J3G9. 
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El Paso, Texas 
Population: 445,071; Pop. density: 1,779 per sq. mi. _ 


35: 65%. Area: 239 sq. mi 163,363 em- 
ployed, 11.4% ha roan Per capita 
Transportation: International aitport; © major rail ines; 
8 bus lines; 9 major highways; gateway to Mexico. Com- 
tions: 6 TV, 23 radio stations. Medical facilities: — 


Bureau, 5 Civic Center Plaza, EI East, TX 79901. 


Fort Worth, are 
Bi once 401 402; Pop. 





Transportation: Dallas/Fort Worth airport; 8 major rail- 
roads, Amtrak; 41 motor carriers; local bus service; 2 


> RA oh 


Fresno, California 
Population: 244,623; Pop. density: 3,356 $q. mi; 3 
wth: 31.7%; poe. < a oe ee 
Ba a Area: 65 sq. Pe Pike an a 
ployed, 129% unemployed Per income: $10,922. 
7 airlines; Amtrak; freeways connect ; 
6 af wajer axeen tye US. ny ae Comrmuni- — 
cations: one ic, 6 commercial ye 


ite 


Frenso City Coll. (oldest. coll in Cal.). Further informa — 
tion: Chamber of Commerce, eae Box 1468, Fresno, CA — 


93721. 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Population: 182,774; Pop. density: 4,190 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —8.0%; Pop. over 65: 13.4%; Pop. under 
35; 60.5%. Area: 43.4 sq, mi. Employment: 88,565 em- 
ployed, 12.2% unemployed (Dec, 1984); Per capita in- 
come: $11,334. 

Transportation: 4 railroads; 1 international airport; 3 
bus lines. Communications: 6 TV stations; 20 radio sta- 
tions. Medical facilities: 12 hospitals. Educational! facili- 
ties: 60 public schools; 7 colleges, Further information: 
(ate - M hiiskie 17 Fountain St., NW, Grand Rap- 

Ss, i 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Population; 306,434 (1981); Pop. density: 6,456 per 
sq. mi; Pop. growth: —1.0% (1971-81); Pop. over 65: 
11.9%; Pop. under 35: 55.0%. Area: 47.4 sq. mi. Em- 
ployment: 144,320 employed, 6.5% unemployed (1981, 
cl 


ransportation: a served by Nordair flights to Ot- 
tawa and Montreal; VIA passenger rail service, GO Tran- 
sit links to nearby municipalities. Communications: 1 !o- 
cal TV station plus cable; 4 radio stations. Medical 
| facilities: 7 general hospitals including McMaster Hospital 
» and Hamilton Psychiatric Hospital. Educational facilities: 
75 public schools; McMaster University, Mohawk College, 
2 private business colleges. Further information: Hamil- 
ton & District Chamber of Commerce, 100 King St. West, 
Suite 830, Hamilton, Ont. L8P1A2,  — 


Honolulu Co., Hawaii 


Population: 781,899; Pop. density: 1,280 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 20.9%; Pop. over 65: 7.4%; Pop. under 
35; 62.4%. Area: 596 sq. mi.. Employment: 339,582 em- 
paged, 4.7% unemployed; Per capita income: $12,697. 

transportation: 1 major airport; large, active port for 
Passengers and cargo. Communications: 5 TV stations; 
23 radio stations, Medical facilities: 43 hospitals. Educa- 
tional facilities: 230 public schools (state); 146 private 
schools (state); 1 university (9 campus centers); major 
public library system. Further Information: Visitors Bu- 
reau, 2270 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, HI 96815, 





Houston, Texas 


Population: 1,725,617; Pop. density: 2,869 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 29.3%; Pop. over 65: 6.9%; Pop. under 
35: 64.4%, Area: 556 sq. mi.. Employment: 901,403 em- 

' ge bed 7.9% unemployed; Per capita income: $13,655. 

transportation: 2 airports; 5 railroads; major bus tran- 
sit system; major international port. Communications: 8 
TV stations; 40 radio stations. Medical facilities: 59 hos- 
pitals; major medical center. Educational facilities: 29 
universities and colleges; 7th largest U.S. public school 
system; major public library system. Further information: 
Chamber of Commerce, 1100 Milam, Houston, TX 77002. 


Huntington Beach, California 


Population: 176,314; Pop. density: 6,315 per sq. mi; 
Pop. growth: 47%. Area: 27 sq. mi... Employment: 
116,826 employed, 4.2% unemployed; Per capita in- 
_ come: $11,089. 

fansportation: 1 airport; 4 railroads; 2 bus lines. 


2 hospitals. Educational facilities: 38 public schools; 2 
_ colleges. Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 
Scere Village, 2213 Main #32, Huntington Beach, CA 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


Bs 

a : ; 
_ _ Population: 707,655; Pop. density: 1,991 per sq. mi.; 

- Pop. growth: —4.9%; Pop. over 65; 10.3%; oy under 

35; 59.4%. Area: 352 sq. mi.. Employment: 368,685 em- 

tz _ ployed, 8.2% unemployed; Per capita income: $11,858. 

a = . ue 


1“ 


Communications: TV, radio stations. Medical facilities: 
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Transportation: 1 international airport; 6 railroads; 


‘interstate bus lines. Communications: 7 TV stations; 


radio stations. Medical facilities: 17 hospitals; maj 
medical center. Educational facilities: 6 universities ar 
colleges; major public library system. Further inform 
tion: Chamber of Commerce, 320 N. Meridian Street, | 
dianapolis, IN 46204. 


Jackson, Mississippi : 


Population: 204,195; Pop. density: 1,914 per sq. m 
Pop. growth: 31.8%; Pop. over 65: 9.9%; Pop. und 
35: 59.3%. Area: 106.2 sq. mi.. Employment: 90,446 er 
ployed, 7.2% unemployed; Per capita income: $10,449 

transportation: American, Delta, Royale, and Sunb 
airlines; Greyhound, Trailways buses; Ill. Central Gulf ra 
road. Communications: 4 TV, 18 radio stations. Medic 
facilities: 11 hospitals including a VA facility. Education 
facilities: Jackson St. Univ.; Belhaven, Millsaps, Missi 
sippi, Tougaloo, and Wesley colleges. Further inform 
He leas of Commerce, P.O. Box 22548, Jackso 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Population: 556,370; Pop. density: 712 per sq. rr 
Pop. growth: 7.3%; Pop. over 65: 9.6%; Pop. under 3 
60.0%. Area: 760 sq. mi.. Employment: 265,928 er 
ployed, 5.8% unemployed; Per capita income: $11,149 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 3 railroads; 
interstate bus lines. Communications; 6 TV stations; 
radio stations. Medical facilities: 14 hospitals. Educ 
tional facilities: 5 universities and colleges; major pub 
library system. Further information: Chamber of Cor 
Pscree Independent Drive, P.O. Box 329, Jacksonvil 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Population: 222,881; Pop. density: 16,934 per sq. rm 
Pop. growth: —14.1%; Pop. over 65: 11.8%; Pop. u 
der 35: 57.6%. Area: 13.2 sq. mi. Employment: 77,9) 
bth er bah 13.6% unemployed; Per capita incom 


Transportation: bus and subway system. Medical 
cilities: 10 hospitals. Educational facilities: 3 college 
Further information: Chamber of Commerce & Indust 
et ae County, 911 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, | 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Population: 445,221; Pop. pean! | 1,418 per sq. n 
Pop. growth: —11.7%; Pop. over 65: 12.3%; Pop. u 
der 35: 57.1%. Area: 316 sq. mi.. Employment: 211,3: 
pst ary 7.3% unemployed; Per capita incor 


Transportation: 1 international airport; a major rail ce 
ter; 191 trunk lines; several barge companies. Commut 
cations: 6 TV, 14 AM, 18 FM radio stations. Medical { 
cilities: 41 hospitals; 18 clinics. Educational facilities: 
colleges & universities. Further information: Chamber 
Commerce, 600 Charterbank Center, 920 Main St., Ka 
sas City, MO 64105. ‘ 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Population: 175,298; Pop. density: 2,273 per sq. n 
Pop. growth: 2.5%; Pop. over 65: 13.8%; Pop. und 
35: 57.8%. Area: 77 sq. mi.. Employment: 70,929 er 
fic 7.8% unemployed; Per capita income: $9,831. 

transportation: 8 airlines, 2 bus lines, 34 motor freic 
carriers; 2 railroads. Communications: 5 TV, 24 rac 
stations. Medical facilities: 9 hospitals. Educational 1 
cilities: 91 public schools; Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxvi 
College. Further information: Chamber of Commerc 
P.O. Box 2688, Knoxville, TN 37901. 
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Las Vegas, Nevada 


Population: 179,587; Pop. density: 2,994 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 30.9%; Pop. over 65: 8.3%; Pop. under 
35: 58.4%. Area: 55 sq. mi. Employment: $1,592 em- 
ployed. 9.5% unemployed; Per capita income: $12, 052. 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 2 railroads; bus 
system. Communcations: 5 TV and 18 radio stations. 
Medical facilities: 8 hospitais. Educational ne 
113 public schools; Clark Comm. College; Univ. of Ne- 
vada. Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 
2301 E. Sahara Ave., Las Vegas, NV, 89104. 


Layal, Quebec 


Population: 273,000 (1983); Pop. density: 2,916 per 
Sq. mi.; Pop. growth: 18.0% (1971-1981); Pop. over 65; 
5.7%; ‘Pop. under 35: 59.4%. Area: 94.7 sq. mi., Em- 
ployment: 126,040 employed, “7.6% unemployed (1981, 


City). 
Transportation: (see City of Montreal). Communica- - 


tions: 2 radio stations; see also City of Montreal. Medical 
facilities: 4 hospitals: see also City of Montreal. Educa- 
tional facilities: 116 public schools. Further information: 
La Chambre de Commerce, 1435 St-Martin Ouest, Suite 
$00, Laval, Que. H7S 2C6. ~ 


Lexington—Fayette, Kentucky 


Population: 207,668; Pop. density: 719 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 88.8%; Pop. over 65: 8.6%; Pop. under 
35: 63.3%. Area: 284 sq. mi.. Employment: 116,388 em- 
ployed, 4.4% unemployed; Per capita income: $12,582. 

Transportation: 5 airlines, 4 railroads; city buses. 
Communications: 4 TV stations, CATV; 7 radio stations. 
Medical facilities: 4 general, 5 specialized hospitals. Ed- 
ucational facilities: Univ. of Kentucky, Transylvania 
Univ., Lexington Baptist College. Further information: 
Chamber of Commerce, 421 North Broadway, Lexington, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Population: 177,340; Pop. density: 2,866 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 15.0%; Pop. over 65: 10.3%; Pop. under 
35: 63.9%. Area: 60 sq. mi.. Employment: 97,644 em- 
payed. 4.1% unemployed; Per capita income: $14 ,698. 

ransportation: 5 airlines serve Lincoin Municipal Air- 
port; Greyhound, Trailways. buses; Amtrak. Communica- 
tions: 5 TV, 13 radio stations; CATV. Medical facilities: 4 
hospitals including a VA facility. Educational facilities: 4 
4-year colleges with 26,946 enrollment; 8 business, 
fessional, or technical schools. Further informati 
Chamber of Commerce, 1221 N St., Lincoln, NE 68508. 


London, Ontario 


Population: 268,051 (1983); Pop. density: 4,254 per 
sq. mi; Pop. growth: 14% (1971-81); Pop. over 65: 
10.2%; Pop. under 35; 58.5%. Areas 62.2 sq. mi.. Em- 
pl nt: 141,000 employed, 11.0% unemployed (1985, 


City). 
Transportation: London International Airport served by ~- 


Air Canada and Air Ontario; passenger train service on 
VIA Rail and Amtrak; 3-inter-city bus lines. Communica- 
tions: 1 television station; 7 radio stations, Medical facili- 
ties: 3 general hospitals, London Psychiatric Hospital, and 
Shute Institute for Clinical and Laboratory Medicine. Edu- 
cational facilities: Univ. of Western Ontario, Fanshawe 
College. Further information: Visitors & Convention Ser- 
vices, 300 Dufferin Ave., P.O. Box 5035, London, Ont. 
N6A 4L9. 


Long Beach, California 


Population: 371,426; Pop. density: 7,226 per sq. mi; 
Pop. growth: 0.7%; Pop. over 65: 14. 0%; P. under 
35: 56.6%, Area: 49.8 sq. mi.. Employment: 171,832 em- 


peed. 7.7% indies Per bye income: $13,417. 

nsportation: 1 airport; 3 railroads. Communica- 
tone: 1 cable TV station; 2 AM, 6 FM radio stations. Med- 
ical facilities: 10 hospitals. Educational facilities: i uni- 


versity; 1 college. Further information: Chamber of 
Commerce, 50 Oceangate Plaza, Long Beach, CA 90802. 
Los Angeles, California 


Population: 3,022,247; Pop. density: 6,380 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: +0.5%; Pop. over 65: 10.6%; Pop. under 
35: 58.1%. Area: 465 sq. mi.. Employment: 1,472,090 
Hey ae 8.9% unemployed; Per capita income: 

Transportation: 1 major airport; 4 railroads; major bus 
carrier service; major freewa' agg Communications: 
19 TV stations; 71 radio stations. Medical facilities: 822 


hospitals and clinics; 409 nursing homes. Educational fa- . 


cilities: 11 universities and colleges; 1,642 public schools; 
800 private schoois; 61 public libraries. Further informa- 
tion: Chamber of Commerce, P. Q. Box eis Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, CA 90051. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Population: 293,531; Pop. density: 4,974 sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —17.5%; Pop. over 65; 15.3%; Pop. un- 


der 35: 54.1%. Area: 60 sq. mi. Employment: 126,421 
bs et ae 6.8% unemployed. Per capita income: 
Transportation: 2 municipal airports; 1 terminal, 6 
trunk-line railroads; 3 bus lines; 125 inter-city truck lines; 5 
barge lines. Communications: 4 TV, 20 radio stations, 2 
educational, 3 cable. Medical facilities: 21 itals. 
ucational facilities: 10 colleges & universities, $ business 
colleges & technical schools. Further information: 
panty of Commerce, 300 Ww. Liberty, Louisville, KY 


Lubbock, Texas 


Population: 176,588; Pop. density: 1,933 $q. mi; 
Pop. growth: 16.7%; Pop. over 65: 7.8%; Sop. unier 
35; 66.9%. Area: 90 sq. mi. Employment: 88, Fob mm em- 
poe 5.38% unemployed; Per capita income: $11, 123. 
transportation: Lubbock International Airport; 2 rall- 
roads, bus line. Communications: 5 TV, 18 radio stations. 
Medical facilities: 7 hospitals. Educational facilities: 51 
public schools; Texas Tech Univ., Lubbock Christian Col- 
lege. Further information: Chamber of Commerce, P.O, 
Box 561, Lubbock, TX 79408. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Population: 172,640; Pop. density: 3,219 per sq. mi; 
Pop. growth: —0.7%; Pop. over 8.7%; Pop. under 
35: 66.5%. Area: 53 ‘sq. mi. Employment: 95,305 em- 
Player 2 ureter Cor cee Oemee aae 
n: Dane 

airlines; 4 bus lines; highways I-90, I-94. Communica- 
tlons: 3 commercial, 1 public, 2 cable TV stations; 17 oe 
dio stations. Medical facilities: 5 hospitals inci 
of Wis. and a VA facility; 21 clinics. Educational ites: 
Univ. of Wisconsin; Madison Area Technical cp agi a 

ther information: Chamber of Commerce, 625 W. Wash- 
ington Ave., Madison, WI 53701. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Population: 645,760; Pop. density: 2,448 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 3.6%; Pop. over 65: 10.4%; Pop. under 
35: 60.5%. Area: 264 sq. mi. Employment: 300,800 em- 
ployed, 7.5% unemployed; Per capita income: $10,590. 

ransportation: 1 major airport; 6 railroads; bus sys- 


tem. Communications: 6 TV stations; 24 radio stations. — 


Medical facilities: 19 hospitals. Educational facilities; 
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10 universities and colleges; 149 public schools; 76 pri- 
vate schoois.. Further information: Chamber of Com- 
merce, Box 224, Memphis TN 38101. 


Miami, Florida 

Population: 382,726; Pop. density: 8,671 Ves sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 3.6%; Pop. over 65: 17.0%; Pop. under 
35: 46.5%. Area: 34 sq. mi.. Employment: 171,800 em- 
ployed; 9.9% unemployed; Per capita income: $12,131. 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 2 passenger 
railroads, 1 all-freight; 2 bus lines; 65 truck lines. Commu- 
nications: 6 commercial, 5 educational TV stations; 31 
radio stations. Medical facilities: 41 hospitals, 39 nursing 
homes; VA Hospital. Educational facilities: 6 colleges & 
universities. Further information: Metro-Dade Depart- 
ment of Tourism, 234 W. Flagler St., Miami, FL 33130. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Population: 631,509; Pop. density: 6,627 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —11.3%; Pop. over 65: 12.5%; Pop. un- 
der 35: 59.8%. Area: 96 sq. mi.. Employment: 300,071 
oon 7.4% unemployed; Per capita income: 

Transportation: 1 major airport; 4 railroads; major port; 
4 bus lines, Communications: 7 TV stations; 31 radio sta- 
tions. Medical facilities: 27 hospitals; major medical cen- 
ter. Educational facilities: 11 universities and colleges; 
major public school and library system. Further informa- 
tion: Association of-Commerce, 756 N. Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, WI 53202. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Population: 369,161; Pop, density: 6,744 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —14.6%; Pop. over 65: 15.4%; Pop. un- 
der 35: 59.4%. Area: 55 sq. mi.. Employment: 201,780 
pa 4.4% unemployed; Per capita income: 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 5 trunk rail- 
roads; 150 trucking firms; 5 major barge lines. Communi- 
cations: 6 TV, 39 radio stations. Medical facilities: 14 
hospitals, including leading heart hospital at Univ. of Min- 
nesota. Educational facilities: 13 colleges and universi- 
ties. Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 15 S. 
5th St, Minneapolis, MN 55402. 


Mississauga, Ontario 


Population: 355,900 (1984); Pop. density: 3,367 per 
$q. mi; Pop. growth: 60.0% (1974-84); Pop. over 65: 
6.1%; Pop. under 35: 59.3%. Area: 111 sq. mi.. Employ- 
ment: 174,933 employed, 5.1% unemployed (1982, city). 

Transportation: Pearson International Airport is within 


Mississauga; GO Transit connects with Toronto and other. 


municipalities; bus connections to Metro Toronto subway 
system. Communications: 1 TV, 2 local radio station; see 
also City of Toronto. Medical facilities: Mississauga Gen- 
eral Hospital; Credit Valley Hospital. Educational facill- 
ties: Erindale Campus of the University of Toronto, Sheri- 
dan College; 132 public and separate schools, 2 schools 
for trainable mentally retarded. Further information: 
Public Relations Office, gown City Hall, One City 
Centre Drive, Mississauga, Ont. L5B 1M2. 


Mobile, Alabama 


' Population: 204,586; Pop. density: 1,630 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 5.5%; Pop. over 65: 11.1%; Pop. under 
35: 59.3%. Area: 123 sq. mi.. Employment: 79,378 em- 
ployed, 12.0% unemployed; Per capita income: $9,171. 

Transportation: 4 railroads, 4 major airlines, 55 truck 
lines; leading river system. Communications: 5 TV, 12 
radio stations; CATV. Medical facilities: 6 hospitals. Edu- 

- cational facilities: Univ. of South Alabama; Spring Hill, 


€ 


~ Mobile colleges. Further information: Chamber of Cx 
merce, P.O. Box 2187, Mobile, AL 36652. 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Population: 182,406; Pop. density: 1,389 per sq. 
Pop. growth: 33.3%; Pop. over 65: 10.1%; Pop. un 
35: 60.7%. Area: 128 sq. mi.. Employment: 80,336 « 
ployed, 8.6% unemployed; Per capita income: $10,43 

Transportation: 3 airlines, 5 railroads, 2 bus lines, 
bus line; Interstate 65 and 85 intersect in city; Alabe 
River is navigable to Gulf of Mexico. Communication: 
TV, 14 radio stations; CATV. Medical facilities: 5 gen 
hospitals; VA and mental health facilities. Educational 
cilities: 5 colleges and universities. Further informati 

hamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 79, Montgomery, 
36192. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Population: 1,018,609 (1984); Pop. density: 15, 
per sq. mi.; Pop. growth: —19% (1971-81); Pop. o 
65: 13.1%; Pop. under 35: 51.6%. Area: 67.7 sq. 
Employment: 1,051,500 (metro) employed, 12.3% unk 
ployed (May 1985). ; 

Transportation: served by 2 major airports at Do 
and Mirabel; headquarters of Canadian National (VIA) : 
Canadian Pacific railways; major port on St. Lawre 
Seaway; subway system (Metro). Communications 
TV stations, 20 radio stations. Medical facilities: over 
hospitals, including the renowned Montreal Neurolog 
Institute and the Montreal Children’s Hospital. Edu 
tional facilities: Concordia University, McGill Univer: 
Universite du Montreal, Universite de Quebec. Furt 
information: Convention and Tourism Bureau of Gre: 
Montreal, Mart F-1 Frontenac, Box 889, Place Bona\ 
ture, Montreal, Quebec H5A 1E6. 


_ Nashville-Davidson, Tennessee 


Population: 455,252; Pop. density: 949 per sq. 
Pop. growth: 7.0%; Pop. over 65: 11.0%; Pop. un 
35; 58.7%. Area: 480 sq. mi.. Employment: 254,038 | 
ployed, 4.4% unemployed; Per capita Income: $1 1,05 

Transportation: 1 airport; 2 railroads; more than 
motor freight lines; 9 U.S. highways, 6 branches of in 
state system. Communications: 5 TV, 30 radio stati 
Medical facilities: 17 hospitals; 2 medical schools; 
Hospital, speech-hearing center. Educational facilit 
16 colleges & universities. Further information: Char 
of Commerce, 161 4th Ave., Nashville, TN 37219. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Population: 320,512; Pop. density: 13,718 per sq. 
Pop. growth: —13.8%; Pop. over 65: 8.8%; Pop. un 
35: 61.6%. Area: 24 sq. mi.. Employment: 119,430 | 
ployed, 13.3% unemployed; Per capita income: $14, 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 2 railroads; 
system; 2 subways. Communications: 3 TV, 5 radio 
tions. Medical facilities: 6 hospitals. Educational fa 
ties: 5 universities and’ colleges; 71 public schools. | 
ther Information: Chamber of Commerce, 50 Park 
Newark, NJ 07102. 4 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Population: 564,561; Pop. density: 2,802 per sq. 
Pop. growth: —6%; Pop. over 65: 11.7%; Pop. ur 
35: 60.1%. Area: 199 sq. mi.. Employment: 220,071 
ployed, 11.0% unemployed; Per capita income: $11, 

Transportation: 2 airports; major railroad center; m 
international -port. Communications: 5 TV stations; 
radio stations. Medical facilities: numerous hospi 
major medical research center. Educational facilities 
universities and colleges; major public library system. | 
ther information: Chamber of Cornmerce, 301 C: 
Street, New Orleans, LA 70130. 
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“New York City, New York 


Population: 7,086,096; Pop. density: 23,494 per sq. 
mi.; Pop. growth: —10.4%: Pop. over 65: 13.5%; Pop. 
under 35: 53.7%. Area: 301 sq. mi. Employment: 
2,855,000 employed, 8.2% unemployed; Per capita in- 
come: $13,808. 

Transportation: 2 airports; 4 heliports; 2 rail terminals; 
34 bus carriers; major subway network; ferry system; 4 
underwater tunnels. Communications: 15 TV Picts 39 
radio stations. Medicai facilities: over 100 bong. 5 

. Medical research centers. Educational facilities: 29 uni- 
versities and colleges; 1,000 public schools, 879 private 
schocis; 201 public libraries. Further information: Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, 2 Columbus Circle, New 
York, NY 10019. : 


Norfelk, Virginia 


‘ Population: 266,874; Pop. density: 5,037 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: — 13.3%; Pop. over 65: 9.2%: Pop. under 
35: 68.6%. Area: 53 sq. mi.. Empicyment: 407,952 em- 
ployed, 4.6% unempioyed; Per capita income: $11 5314. 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 4 major railroad 

systems in area. Communications: 7 TV, 38 radio sta- 
- tions. Medical facilities: 10 hospitals, 1 medical school. 
Educational factiities: 53 public schoois; 2 universities, 7 
college. Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 
480 St., Norfolk, VA 23510. 


_ North York, Ontario 


Population (1983): be ir Pop. density: 8,129 per 
-$g. mi; Pop. growth: 2.0% (1974-84); Pop. over 65: 
ployment. 243,049 employed, 7.3% unemployed (108). 
yiment: 24: emp! unemploy 

Transportation: (see City of Toronto). Communica- 
tions: (see City of Toronto). Medical facilities: 10 hespi- 
tals; see also City of Toronto. Educational facilities: 
York University, Seneca Coliege;-270 public and private 
elementary, intermediate and secondary schools. Further 
information: Public information Office, 5100 Yonge St, 
North York, Ont. M2N 5V7. 


Oakland, California 

Population: 344,652; Pop. density: 6,284 per-sq. mi.; 
Pop. growin: —6:2%; Pop. over 65: 13.2%; Pop. under 
35: 57%. Area: 54 sq. mi... Employment: 449,961 em- 
igen 10.0% bron ts ‘Per capita income: $14,653. 
ransportation: 1 international airport; western termi- 
nus for 3 railroads; inci Da underwater-75-mile sub- 
way. Communications: 1 3 radio stations. Medical 


facilities: 9 hospitals, ran hs Children’s Hospital Medi- - 


cal Center, VA hospital. Educational facilities: 1 univer- 
sity; 6 colleges. Further information: Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1320 Webster St, Oakland, CA 94612. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Pi growth: 93% Pi aos 65: Y5 ae ci 
A op. over op. under 
35 562%. Area. 604 sq. mi. Employment: 212,378 erm- 
Pen 7.2% unemployed Per capita income: $12,427. 
transportation: 1 international airport; 2 railroads; 5 
major bus lines. Communications: 8 TV, 24 radio sta- 
tions; cabie TV. Medical facilities: 19 Educa- 
rite lageenrraslge A amin gee 15 colleges and uni- 


‘versities. Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 
One Santa Fe Plaza, Oklahoma City, OK 73102. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Population: eed Pop. density: 3,453 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: — 9%; Pop, over 68: 12.2%; Pop. under 
35: 41.9%. Meco . Employment: 151,020 em- 
Bae 6.6% unemployed; Per ‘Capita income: $12,105. 


. public library system. 


er sq. mi; - 


Transportation: 8 major arines: major rail center, with 
2 interstate 


6 major railroads; 98 truck lines highways: 2 
intercity bus lines: 5 barge lines. ore TV, 
16 radio stations. Medical facilities: 16 
cal, 1 dental, 7 nursing schools; institute 
search, Educational facilities: 83 public schools; 3 uni- 
versities, 6 colleges. Further information: Chamber of 
Commerce, 1301 Harney St, Omaha, NE 68102. 


Ottawa, Ontario 


Population: 304,776 (1984); P a 7,171 per 
sq. mi; Pop. growth: 7.0% (497681). P on. Cee 
9.0% (1981) Pop. oe ee oe 58.0% (498) J aes: 42.5 
sq. mi.. Emp 680 employed, 6.3% unem- 
ployed (1981, city). 


ransportation: Ottawa international Airport, served 
caren more than 100 flights daily; suave taneport by 
VIA Rail and intercity bus service. nications: 6 
and 14 radio stations. Medical fecities: 10 hospitals with 
Univ, tet hiingual Oni of Ota Algonquin Community 
iniv., the bi- niv. O we, 
College. Further information: Canada’s Capital Visitors 
Bureau, 7th Floor, 222 Queen St; Ottawa, Ont. KiP 5V9. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Population: 1,665,382; density: 12,413 per sq. 
mi.; Pop. ary ly en Br 44.1%; Pop. 


_ under 35: 54.4%, Area: 136 sq 


Employment: 
741,093 employed, 6.8% acumen, Per capita in- 
come: $12,700. 4 oa 

ransportation: major airport; roads; 

freshwater port in world; af sling el, rail commuter, 
and streetcar system. Communications: 6 TV stations: 
53 radio stations, Medical facilities: 124 hospitals. Edu- 
cational facilities: 88 ig institutions; major 
information: Office of tty 
Representative, 1660 Municipal Services Bidg., Philadel- 
phia, PA Bae 


ogeadatirey 
824,230; Pop. fe, Pop, under 
Pop. growth: 35.1%; Pop over 65 9.3%. under 
35: 60.4%. Area: 324 sq. mi. papier psi 
mayo 4.4% unemployed; Per capity income: 811,778. 
; 1 major airport; 2 railroads; 2 trans- 
Pikman bus lines; public transit system. ¢ 
ions: 8 TV stations; 38 radio stations. 
33 hospitals, 1. medical research center. Educational fa- 
Laos mache ahabapp dey meme peeled OE 
major public library system. Further Information: Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 34 W. Monroe, Suite 900, pares AZ 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Population: 414,936, Pop. density: 7,707 
Pop. growth: —18%; on over 661 16.0%; 


3 mi 


35 ice ac ee aa 
ni ’ : | international 20 railroads; 2 


rans 

bus lines; trolley/subway system, 
TV, 25 radio stations. Medical facilities: 32 hospitals; VA 
installation. Edieniiogss toca tee: O00 oe 
universities; 6 colleges. Further information: Chamber 
Commerce, 3 Gateway Ctr., Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 


Portland, Oregon 
Population: 367,530; Pop. density: 3 
Pop. growth: meee Fon. pe oe eS 857 por sami 
35: 58.9%. Area: 102 sq. mi. Employment: 7 Mee et 
ployed, 9.1% unemployed: Per 


international 
Pe Sig hires Amtrak; 2 bus fines; 27-mi. 
lo eee ee 


a ae 
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radio stations. Medical facilities: 32 hospitals; Oregon 
Health Sciences University Hospital; VA hospital. Educa- 
tional facilities: 9 universities; 4 community colleges. 
Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 824 SW 
5th, Portland, OR 97204. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Population: 218,237; Pop. density: 3,650 per sq. mi.; 
Taras Gace —12,1%; Pop. over 65: 14.1%; Pop. un- 
der 35: 56.9%. Area: 60 sq. mi.. Employment: 108,493 
pe 5.8% unemployed; Per capita income: 

Transportation: 4 commercial, 3 commuter air lines; 4 
railroads, 5 intercity bus lines; deepwater terminal acces- 
sible to Cag pad Ships. Communications: 6 TV, 24 
radio stations. Medical facilities: Medical Coll. of Virginia 
renowned for heart and kidney transplants; 17 other hos- 
Pape including VA facility. Educational facilities: 54 pub- 
ic schools; Va. Commonwealth, Univ. of Richmond, Va. 
Union, Randolph-Macon College. Further information: 
ly te of Commerce, 201 E. Franklin St., Richmond, 


Riverside, California 


Population: 174,023; Pop. density: 2,406 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 22.0%; Pop. over 65: 8.8%; Pop. under 
35: 62.8%, Area: 71 sq, mi.. Employment: 79,536 em- 
Liye 8.2% unemployed; Per capita income: $11,188. 

mmunications: 11 TV, 13 radio stations. Educa- 
tional facilities: Univ. of Cal.- Riverside, Cal. Baptist. Fur- 
ther information: Chamber of Commerce, 4261 Main St., 
Riverside, CA 92501. 


Rochester, New York 


Population: 244,094; Pop. Sey!» 7,068 lay sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —18.1%; Pop. over 65: 14.0%; Pop. un- 
der 35: 60.0%. Area: 34 sq. mi.. Employment: 101,361 
Stak 7.4% unemployed; Per capita income: 


Transportation: Amtrak; Greyhound, Trailways, Blue 
Bird bus lines; Monroe Co. airport with 8 major airlines; 
Rochester Transit Service; Port of Rochester; some 75 
motor freight firms. Communications: 5 TV, 18 radio sta- 
tions. Medical facilities: 8 general hospitals includin 
Strong Memorial. Educational facilities: 8 private and 
public 4-year colleges; 3 community colleges. Further in- 
formation: Chi r of Commerce, 55 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, NY 14604. 


Sacramento, California - 


Population: 288,597; Pop. density: 2,872 
Pop. growth: 10.7%; Pop. over 65: 9.6%; Pop. under 
35: 59%, Area: 96 sq. mi.. Emplo' 126,102 em= 
i et 9.3% unemployed; Per capita income: $11,676. 

transportation: metropolitan airport; 2 mainline trans- 
continental rail carriers; bus and light rail system, Com- 
munications; 7 TV, 22 radio stations. Medical facilities: 
15 hospitals. Educational facilities: 3 universities, 4 com- 
munity colleges. Further information: Chamber of Com- 
Hea 3 917 7th St, P.O. Box 1017, Sacramento, CA 


~ 


r sq. mi; 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Pop. growth: —27.2%; Pop. over 17.6%; Pop. un- 
der 35: 54%. Area: 61 sq. mi.. Employment: 193,085 
hehe 9.4% unemployed; Per capita income: 


710. 
lon: 1 airport; 2d largest rail center in U.S.; 
17 trunk line railroads; ne inland port in U.S.; 9 major 
highways; 14 bus lines; 





bh "a be 


Population: 437,354; Pop. sees 7,427 Ais sq. mi.; 


motor freight lines, 14 barge 


lines, Communications: 6 TV, 35 radio stations, Medical 
facilities: 65 hospitals. Educational facilities: 4 universi- 
ties, 26 colleges and seminaries. Further information: 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 500 N. Broadway, St, 
Louis, MO 63101. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Population:.270,443; Pop. density: 5,196 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —12.8%; Pop. over 65: 15.0%; Pop. un- 


_ der 35; 41.5%. Area: 52 sq. mi.. Employment: 147,821 


bit ge 5.5% unemployed; Per capita income: 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 5 major rail 
lines; 3 interstate bus lines; 60 barge firms. Communica- 
tions: 5 TV, 36 radio stations. Medical facilities: 12 pri- 
vate hospitals; community hospital and research center. 
Educational facilities: 1 university; 5 colleges; 51 public 
schools. Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 
th Central Tower, 445 Minnesota St., St. Paul, MN 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Population: 241,214; Pop. density; 4,186 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 10.4%; Pop. over 65: 25.8%; Pop. under 
35: 43.7%. Area: 57 sq. mi.. Employment: 111,951 em- 
pioyed 5.9% unemployed; Per capita income: $11,362. 

transportation: 1 international airport; bus system; 2 
full-service ports. Communications: 9 TV, 49 radio sta- 
tions. Medical facilities: 9 hospitals, Educational facili- 
tiles: 106 public schools; 7 colleges. Further information: 
Shyla of Commerce, P.O. Box 1371, St. Petersburg, 


San Antonio, Texas 


Population: 819,021; Pop. density: 2,988 per sq. mi; 
Pop. growth: 20%; Pop, over 65: 9.5%; Pop. under 35: 
62.1%. Area: 263 sq, mi.. Employment: 363,960 em- 
ployed, 6.0% unemployed; Per capita income: $10,569, 

ransportation: 1 major airport; 4 railroads; 6 bus 
lines; major freeway system. Communications: 5 TV, 20 
radio stations. Medical facilities: 16 hospitals; major 
medical center. Educational facilities: 7 universities and 
colleges; major public library system. Further informa- 
tion: Chamber of Commerce, 602 E. Commerce, P.O. 
Box 1628, San Antonio, TX 78296. 


San Diego, California 


Population: 915,956; Pop. density: 2,736 al sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 25.5%; Pop, over 65: 9.7%; Pop, under 
35: 62.1%. Area: 320 sq, mi.. Employment: 395,985 em- 
ployed, 6.1% unemployed; Per capita income: $12,272. 

ransportation: 1 major airport; 1 railroad; major free- 
way system; bus system, Communications: 8 TV, 33 ra- 
dio stations, Medical facilities: 18 hospitals; 2 major 
medical research centers. Educational facilities: 8 uni- 
versities and colleges; major public library system. Fur- 
ther information: Chamber of Commerce, 110 West 
"G,” Suite 1600, San Diego, CA 92101. 


San Francisco, California 


Population: 691,637; Pop. sec 14,760 Pp $q. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —5.1%; Pop, over 65; 15.4%; Pop. under 
35: 51.7%, Area: 46 sq. mi, Employment: 370,775 em- 
plored: 6.4% unemployed; Per capita income: $17,875. 

ransportation: 1 major airport; intra-city railway sys- 
tem; 2 railway transit systems; bus and railroad service; 
ferry system; 1 underwater tunnel. Communications: 7 
TV stations; 45 radio stations. Medical facilities: 29 hos- 
pitals; 1 major medical center. Educational facilities: 4 
universities and colleges; major public library system. Fur- 
ther information: Chamber of Commerce, 465 California 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94104. . é 
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San Jose, California 


Population: 659,181; Pop. density: 3,984 Hed sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 36: 9%; Pop. over 65: 6.2%: Pop. under 
35: 64.7%. Area: 158 sq. mi. Employment: 394,379 em- 
ployed, 6.0% unemployed; Per capita income: $15, 583. 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 2 railroads; bus 
system. Communications: 4 TV stations; 14 radio sta- 
abies an get ve Hts ee rae ie : _ faciti- 

ies: 3 universities and co major ic re 
tem. Further information: ram hamber of Commerce, O; 
Paseo de San Antonio, San Jose, CA 95113. 


Santa Ana, California 


Population: 217,219; Pop. density: 7,544 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 30.8%; Pop. over 65: 7.4%; Pop. under 
35: 66.9%. Area: 27 sq. mi.. Employment: 124,188 em- 
pees 5.6% unemployed (county); Per capita income: 

Transportation: John Wayne airport; 8 pend freeways 
including main Los Angeles-San Diego ai A Fi Amtrak 
Communications: $27. min. installation of CA oe 
Medical facilities: 4 hospitals with 561 beds. 
tional facilities: 1 university, 1 community college, 1 law 
school. Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 
1616 E. 4th St, P.O. Box 205, Santa Ana, CA 92702. 


Seattle, Washington 


Population: 490,077; Pop. density: 5,879 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —7.0%; Pop. over 65: 15.4%; Pop. under 
35: 54.9%. Area: 84 sq. mi.. Employment: 264 723 eM- 
ployed, 8.8% unemployed; Per capita Income: $13,955. 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 3 railroads; 
ferries serve Puget Sound, Alaska, Canada. Communica- 
tions: 7 TV, 23 AM & 19 FM_radio stations. Medical facil- 
ities: 27 hospitals. Educational facilities: 4 colleges; 11 
community colleges. Further Information: Chamber of 
Commerce, 215 Columbia St., Seattle, WA 98104. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Population: 210,881; Pop. density: 2,572 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 13%; Pop. over 65: 11 7%; Pop. under 
35: 59.4%. Area: 80 sq. mi.. Employment: 89,964 em- 

ployed, 8.3% unemployed; Per capita income: $10,942. 

Transportation: 6 air lines service Shreveport Regional 
airport; Continental Trailways buses. Communications: 4 
TV, 17 radio stations; CATV.Medical facilities: 11 hospi- 
tais with over 3,000 beds. Educational facilities: La. 
Tech., Northwestern St., and Grambling univs.; Centenary 
Coll., Bossier Parish Comm. College. Further informa- 
tion: Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 20074, Shreve- 
port, LA 71120. 


Tampa, Florida 


~_ Population: 276,413; Pop. density: 3,282 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —2.2%; eee. over 65: 14.8%; Pop. under 
35; 54%. Area: 84 sq. mi.. Employment: 147,661 em- 

te 6.5% unemployed; Per capite income: $11,362, 

Transportation: 7 international airport; Port of Mok id 
140 stearnship lines; 2 bus lines. Communications: 7 TV, 
27 radio stations. Medical facilities: 19 hospitals. Educa- 


tional facilities: 130 public schools; 4 colleges and uni- - 


versities, Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 
801 E. Kennedy Bivd., Tampa, FL 33601. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Population: poe Pop. density: 4,221 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —7.4%; Pop. over 65; 12.5%; Pop. under 
35.5 58.5%. Area: 84 $q. mi . Employment: 148,065 em- 
Ployed, 9.3% unemployed; Per capita income: $11, 613. 

ransportation: 9 major airlines; 7 railroads; 100 motor 
‘retgnt lines; 2 interstate bus lines; 13 major highways. 


Communications: 4 TV, 13 radio stations; 1 cablevision 
pleas! 3 Medical facilities: 10 major hospital com- 
Fase Educational facilities: 2 universities; 3 colleges. 

urther information: Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
218 Huron, Toiedo, OH 43604. 


Toronto, Ontario 


Population: 599,217 (1981); Pop. density: 15,979 ox 
sq. mi; Pop. growth: —16.0% (1971-81); Pop. over 65: 
12.4% Pop. under 35: 54.5%. Area: 37.5 sq. mi.. Em- 
ent: 327,610 employed, 4.7% unemployed (1981, 


OY aieciaaion’ bus system, subway s paid Fock 
International Airport; passenger and freig 
Communications: 7 TV stations including eousaional 
and French-language channels; 18 radio stations. Medical 
facilities: 40 active treatment hospitals ( (metro) including 
Hospital for Sick Children. Educational facilities: Univ. of 
Toronto, Ryerson Polytechnical ral edt ak ieee 
College (plus York Univ. and $ more community col 

within metro), Ontario College of Art, Royal Crean 
of Music, Osgoode Hall Law Schoo! (at York Univ). Fur- 
ther Information: Convention and Visitors Association, 
a Yonge St., Suite 110, Box 510, Toronto, Ontario M5B 


Tucson, Arizona 


Population: po gi Pop. density: 3,338 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: 25.7%; cy Tg tell na ad Pop. under 
35: 60.7%. Area: 99 sq. mi.. Employment: 165,542 em- 
ployed, 5.2% rsenployedst Per capita income: $10,694. 

Transportation: 1 international airport; 3 raiiroads; bus 
system. Communications: 7 TV, 19 radio stations. Medi- 
cal facilities: 12 hospitals. Educational facilities: 1 uni- 
beaesy 1 college; 15? public schools. Further informa- 
ed ee of Commerce, P.O. Box $91, Tucson, AZ 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Population: 375,300; Pop. density: 1 eee per sq. mi; 
Pop. growth: 9.3%; Pop. over 65: 10.8% under 
35: 58.1%. Area: 185.6 sa. mi. euploymane — 
por ge 7.8% unemployed; Per capita income: 


$12,381 
Transportation: 1 international airport; 4 rail lines; 2 
ional bus lines, 2 national bus lines. Communications: 
, 21 radio stations. Medical facilities: 6 hospitals. 
Educational facilities: 89 public schools; 6 coteges and 
universities. Further information: Chamber Com- 
merce, 616 S. Boston Ave., Tulsa, OK 74119. 


Vancouver, British Columbia 
Population: 414,281 Meet Pop. density: 9,480 por 
Sq. mi; Pop. growth: —2.8%; Pop. over ne 15.3%; 

Bop Ne SES 40% CEA ATS, ‘ 

unemploy 
shanooortaion: International Airport acl) 8 calor 
airlines; western terminus of Canada’s 2 national ’ 
Canadian National (VIA passenger service) and 

Pacific; provincially operated British Columbia linked to 
U.S. by Amtrak; 3 long-distance bus carriers (Trailways, 


petal Pacific Coach Lines); Canada’s busiest 
Communications: 19 radio stations, 4 local WV 
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Virginia Beach, Virginia x 
ulation: 282,588; Pop. heceien Al og . 
ben rowite 2 3%; Pop. over 65 45%; op under 
35: 66.0%. Area: 255 sq. . Employment: 1 25,022 em- 
oe Pecciis Ronee. 314. 


ransportation: 10 airlines serve Norfolk/Vi 
;G und, Trailways buses. ee 


stations. Medical facilities: 2 hospi- 
Educational facilities: 59 public schools; 1 univer- 


ony. Further information: Chamber 
Virginia Beach Bivd., Virginia Beach, VA 23462. 
Washington, District of Columbia 
633,425; Pop. density: 10,121 per sq. mi.}. 


Pop. : 15.7%: pets, over 65: 11.6%; Pop. un- 
der 56.9%. Area: 63 sq. mi,. Employment: 300,078 
oF |, 8.6% ianhicvar: Per capita income: 

Tr ion: 2 airports; rail transit system; exten- 


ransportati 
sive local bus service;'long distarice rall and bus service. 
Communications: 8 TV stations; 40 radio stations. Medi- 
cal facilities: 43 hospitals; major medical research cen- 

ter. Educational facilities: 6 universities and colleges: 24 24 
publle libraries. Further information: Convention and Vis- 

Sok gst 1575 | Street NW, Suite 250, Washing- 
ton, 


Wichita, Kansas 


Son Monts eee Pop. density: 2,765 
ned phd 0%; Pop. over 65: 10.6%; 
35: 59.9%. Bee 101.4 sq. mi.. Employment: 144858 
income: 


Pb head 6.4% 


‘pLransportation: 2 airports; 4 major ral fr ocd 
bus line; 72 truck lines; 9 major highways. Comi Se 
tions: 4 TV, 7 AM, 6 FM radio stations; cable TV. Meta 


tional facilities: 8 universes, 1 cologe *Seesee infor- 
take oy202 ere 
Windsor, ge 


Population: 194,338 (1984); 


4,158 per 
sq. mi.; Pop. growth: —5.5 


Gatton Pop. over 65: 


12.1%; Pop. under 35: 55.6%. Area: 46.2 sq. mi.. Em- 
ployment: 80,170 employed, 12.2% unemployed (1981, 


my. 
: VIA Rail passenger service; Windsor 
rata Bie: Sinn a coatpnddon Uaioe: Ctensea 
icular suspension ie. Commu- 
nications: 8 radio stations; 1 TV station. Medical facili- 
ties: 4 major hospitals, regional children’s center; 
children's rehabilitation center. Educational 
facilities: Univ. of Windsor, St. Clair College of Applied 
Arts & Technology. Further information: Chamber of 
Commerce, 500 Riverside Drive West, Windsor, Ont. N9A 
5K6; Tourist Information, 80 Chatham St. East. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
- Populatio: scr 564,473; Pop. density: 2,559 per sq. mi.; 
Pop. gro wth: 129.0% (1971-81); Pop. bag?! 65: 11.6%; 
bias inder 35:-57.2%. Area: 220.6 sq. mi.. E 


mp 
ment: 283,780 ideo 5.2% unemployed (1981, a 
international Airport served by 10 air- 
lines; 2 national railways, VIA Rail passenger service; ene 
rail line to U.S.; 5 national and regional bus lines; trucki 
hub. Gommunications: 4 TV and 11 radio stations. 
cal facilities: 13 active treatment hospitals, including 2 
major teaching centres plus the Univ. of Manitoba Rh In- 
stitute. Educational facilities: Univ. of Manitoba with 4 
affiliated colleges; Univ. of Winnipeg, Red River Commu- 
nity College. Further information: Chaniber of Com- 
merce, 500-167 Lombard Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R3B 3E5; 
Winnipeg Visitor and Convention Bureau, 226 - 375 York 
Ave. 


Yonkers, New York 


Popuaton: 192,342; Pop. density: eg per sq. mi.; 
Pop. growth: —4%. Area: 18 sq. mi.. Employment: 
e apy employed, 5.8% unemployed; Per ‘capita income: 

1 

‘eat bus system; rail service. Med- 

ical facilities: St, spite) 's Medical Center, St. John’s 
Riverside Hospital, Yonkers General Hospital. Educa- 
tional facilities: Elizabeth Seton, Mercy, Sarah Lawrence 
col Further information: Chamber of Commerce, 
101 . Broadway, Yonkers, NY 10701. 


Consumer Price Index—Selected Cities 


; Seurce: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1983 
1987 = 100, except 1982, Food and Fueland Apparel Trans- Enter- 
as noted. all All bever- other and porta- Medical tain- 
items items ages Housing utilities upkeep tion care ment 
289.1 298.4 284.4 323.1 196.5 298.4 357.3 246.0 
260.1 264.8 291.2 261.4 247.2 201.8 269.2 359.2 259.7 
2895 301.3 290.5 333.8 330.0 194.6 262.1 356.5 201.8 
285.8 298.8 282.4 - 329.9 346.4 211.7 291.2 337.6 243.7 
277.7. 290.0 265.2 $07.9 378.3 214.7 823.7 328.4 250.3 
267.2 284.5 278.5 303.6 496.1 221.7 278.2 293.4 250.4 
287.4 298.8 273.6 332.5 339.3 165.5 295.2 361.4 259.3 
293.5 312.0 298.8 341.9 414.1 223.8 278.0 375.3 232.6 
301.2 3243 289.0 363.2 405.6 193.5 293.5 402.0 241.5 
301.3 3126 295.1 347.4 350.4 204.8 298.3 357.9 248.2 
317.0 335.1 267.9 411.6 344.9 184.4 301.4 340.1 279.4 
288.3 296.5 270.0 327.7 402.6 166.6 293.7 365.5 221.4 
267.6 273.5 296.0 257.5 339.9 207.7 253.7 357.6 257.6 
312.2 320.6 314.3 355.9 455.2 236.3 274.9 406.5 266.8 
282.0 298.4 280.6 $22.4 383.1 215.1 287.0 372.4 230.6 
287.6 292.7 280.9 314.9 322.4 171.7 4 381.8 213.5 
155.8 161.0 152.9 164.6 153.7 133.9 172.9 174.5 129.0 
296.3 309.5 275.4 347.4 413.3 222.3 301.1 349.6 256.8 
306.2 3126 288.9 362.1 387.0 191.4 279.0 329.4 2713 
275.6 288.6 285.4 300.5 390.8 184.7 317.8 352.4 254.3 
273.8 283.6 269.2 301.7 450.5 196.5 285.2 363.1 231.6 
279.0 287.1 291.2 294.3 369.3 181.4 304.7 376.3 233.7 
288.0 308.4 289.8 343.9 355.8 197.6 315.7 375.7 245.8 
287.0 290.1 284.0 300.1 372.5 195.4 288.7 363.0 233.6 
286.9 297.2 284.0 326.8 330.9 192.3 281.3 339.6 241.7 
325.3 334.6 295.6 404.1 3446 201.5 296.4 $35.6 241.41 
300.0 3025 283.2 334.9 359.5 201.9 301.5 348.2 236.5 
297.8 ae 279.3 335.6 begs 193.8 280.1 346.8 248.5 
281.9 rae 306.9 _ 206.7 fet 0 375.8 226.6 
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Washington, Capital of the U.S. 
Adiiuts National Cemetery The memorial.is open daily from 8 a.m. to midnight, except 


Arlington National Cemetery, on the former Custis estate in Vir- 
ginia, is the site of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the final 
resting place of John Fitzgerald Kennedy; president of the United 
States, who was buried there Nov. 25, 1963. A torch burns day and 

"night over his grave. The remains of his brother Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy (N.Y.) were interred on June 8, 1968, in an area adjacent. 
Many other famous Americans are also buried at Arlington, as 
well as‘American soldiers from every major war. 

_ Arlington House, The Robert E. Lee Memorial 

On a hilltop above the » Stands Arlington House, the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial, which from 1955 to 1972 was officially 
called the Custis-Lee Mansion. 

U.S. Marine Corps War Memorial 

North of the National Cemetery, approximately 350 yards, 
stands the bronze statue of the raising of the United States flag on 
Iwo Jima, executed: by Felix de Weldon from the photograph by 
Joe Rosenthal, and presented to the nation by members and friends 
of the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Vietnam War Memorial 

On November 13, 1982, a memorial was dedicated to the Ameri- 
can soldiers killed or missing during the Vietnam War. It is located 
near the Lincoln Memorial and the Washingtom Monument. 

The Capitol 

~The United States Capitol was originally designed by Dr. Wil- 
liam Thornton, an amateur architect, who submitted a plan in the 
spring of 1793 that won him $500 and a city lot. 

The south, or House wing, was compieted in 1807 under the di- 

“rection of Benjamin H. Latrobe. 
_ The present Senate and House wings and the iron dome were 
designed and constructed by Thomas U. Walter, the 4th architect 
of the Capitol, between 1851-1863. 

The present cast iron dome at its greatest exterior measures 135 

_ ft. 5 in., and it is topped by the bronze Statue of Freedom that 
stands 191/, ft. and weighs 14,985 pounds. On its base are the 
words “E Pluribus Unum (Out of Many One). 

The Capitol is normally open from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. daily, 
closed Christmas, New Year’s Day, and Thanksgiving Day. 

Tours through the Capitol, including the House and Senate Gal- 
leries, are conducted from 9 a.m, to 4 p.m. without charge. 

Folger Shakespeare Library 

The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, Washington, 
D. C., is a research institution devoted to the advancement of 
learning in the background of Anglo-American civilization in the 
16th and 17th centuries and in most aspects of the continental Re- 
naissance, It has the largest collection of Shakespeareana in the 
world with 79 copies of the First Folio. 


Library of Congress 
Established by and for Congress in 1800, the Library of Con- 
gress has extended its services over the years to other Government 


agencies and other libraries, to scholars, and to the general public, . 


and it now serves as the national library. 

The library's exhibit halls are open to the public. Guided tours 
are given every hour from 9 a.m. through 4 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Arrangements for groups should be made in advance with 
the Tour Coordinator. 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


‘The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the south shore of 
the Tidal Basin in West Potomac park. It is a circular stone struc- 
ture, with Vermont marble on the exterior and Georgia white mar- 


ble inside and combines architectural elements of the dome of the 


Pantheon in Rome and the rotunda designed by Jefferson for the 
University of Virginia. 

The memorial is open daily from 8 a.m.-to midnight, except 
Christmas Day. An elevator and curb ramps for the handicapped 


are in service. 
Lincoln Memorial 
The Lincoln Memorial in West Potomac Park, on the axis of the 
"Capitol and the Washington Monument, consists of a large marble 
hall enclosing 2 heroic statue of Abraham Lincoln in meditation 
sitting on a large armchair. It was dedicated on Memorial Day, 
May 30, 1922. The Memorial was designed by Henry Bacon. The 


statue was made by Daniel Chester French. Murals and ornamen- | 


tation on the bronze ceiling beams are by Jules Guerin. 


Christmas Day. A new elevator for the handicapped is papal icp 
John F, Kennedy Center 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, designated by 


Congress as the Nationa! Cultural Center and the official memorial 


in Washington to President Kennedy, opened September 8, 1971. 
Tours are available daily, free of charge, between 10:00 a.m. and 
1:15 p.m. 

Mount Vernon 

Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 16 miles be- 
low Washington, D. C., is part of a large tract of land in northern 
Virginia which was originally included in a royal grant made to 
Lord Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to Nicholas 
Spencer and John Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one apparently built on 
the site of an earlier one by John’s grandson, Augustine Washing- 
ton, who lived there 1735-1738, His son Lawrence came there in 
1743, when he renamed the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the West Indies. 
Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and was succeeded as propri- 
ctor of Mount Vernon by his half-brother, George Washington. 

National Arboretum 

The National Arboretum, one of Washington's great showplaces, 
occupies 444 acres in the northeastern section of the city. The Na- 
tional Herb Garden and National Bonsai Collection are special 
attractions in the nation’s only federally-supported gardens. 

The Arboretum is open every day of the year except Christmas. 

National Archives 

The Declaration of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Bill of Rights are on permanent display in 
the National Archives Exhibition Hall. They are sealed in glass- 
and-bronze cases. The National Archives also holds the perma- 
nently valuable federal records of the United States government. 


National Gallery of Art 

The National Gallery of Art, situated in an area bounded by 
Constitution Avenue and the Mall, between Third and Seventh 
Streets, was established by Joint Resolution of Congress Mar. 24, 
1937, and opened Mar. 17, 1941. 

Open daily except Christmas and New Year's, from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Monday through Saturday and noon to 9 p.m. Sunday. 
Summer, 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., noon to 9 p.m. on Sunday. 


The Pentagon 
The Pentagon, beadquarters of the Department of Defense, is 
the world’s largest office building, with 3 times the floor space of 


_ the Empire State Building in New York. Situated in Arlington, 


Va., it houses more than 23,000 employees in offices that occupy 
3,707,745 square feet. 


Tours are available Monday through Friday (excluding federal 


holidays), from 9 a.m, to 3:30 p.m. 


Smithsonian Institution 
The Smithonan Inatition is one ofthe word's pret histor- 
cal, iene educational, and cultural establishments. It com: 
prises numerous facilities, mostly in Wash., DC. 


Washington Monument 
The Washington Mosumest i a tapering daft of obeiill of 


white marble, 555 ft., 5-1 inches in height and 55 ft,, 1-/ inches 


square at base. Eight small windows, 2 on each side, are located at 
the 500-ft. level, where Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The Monument is open 7 days a week, 9 a.m. pap ae 
to 12 midnight in the summer. It is closed Christmas Day. ‘ 

The White House - 

The White House, the president’s residence, stands on 18 acres 
on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the Treasury 
and the Executive Office Building. . 

The walls are of sandstone, quarried at Aquia Creek, Va. The 
exterior walls were painted, causing the building to be termed the 
“White House.” On Aug. 24, 1814, during Madison's administra- 
tion, the house was burned by the British. James Hoban rebuilt it 


by Oct. 1817, for President Monroe to move in. . 


The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 
ving, Christmas, and New 
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~ Cities — Tall Buildings 


Notable Tall Buildings in North American Cities 
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672 Cities — Tall Buildings 
City Hot ft Stories City Hgt ft. Stories 

FGF. POR Sie Se oe ees 550 54 Mercantile Natl. Bank Bidg., not 
LaSalle Natl Bank, 135 S. LaSalle St. - 535 46 incl, 115-#. weather beacon... .... 430 31 

LaSalle Street... 2... 6. cee, 530 49 Mobil : 430 3 
FAT ER AOSOBR SL cess ns screed cee? 528 56 400 29 

Plaza, Rush & Hubbard .....-. 524 56 400 3s 
Pure Oil, 35 E. Wacker Drive... .... - 523 40 386 30 
United Ins. Bidg., 1 &. Wacker Dr... ... 522 41 372 22 
Lincoln Tower, 75 E. Wacker Dr... . . . 519 42 362 16 
Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich... .. . < 503 37 360 22 
Walton Colonnade........... 500 44 352 38 
Labelle Wacker 221 N. LaSalle St. 431 44 

_ Amer. Nat'l, Bank, 33 N. LaSalle St. 479 40 

nee yr) 
RT elt Pe ee 
iC eee Eee Oe 475 45 = > 
American Fumiture Mart. ......... 474 24 297 24 
339 Wacker Of... oes ee a Se 472 36 295 29° 
Sheraton Hotel, 505.N. Mich. Ave... .. . 471 42 290 22 
Playboy Bidg., 919 Lng Mich. Ave. . 2... 468 37 
188 Randol FTOWBR Lhe sk SEs 465 45 
Bh vine Tower, 435 N Mich. Ave... .. . 462 36 
Marriott, Mich. & Ohio Sts. . 460 45 
i World's tallest reinforced concrete bidg. ny 4 
697 52 
: 544 43 
Cincinnati, Oh. 527 a 
: posted core EPR EEE Fs eee Pe vd oo cer Place bt 35 
TURtTOWOE Ss. core ee ew 
Dubois Tower, 5th & Walnut... 0... 423 32 Amoco Bid .. 17th Ave. & Broadway . 450 36 
We ERS > asa 372 ai 17th Street a Ane ty RI geen ts 438 34 
Central Trust Center .....:....0 355 27 420 42 
WONG Mie toe Ge aie alee 350 30 415 $2 
First Natl. Bank Genter. 2.2.2... 351 26 410 $2 
Clarion North Tower... 2.2.2... 4 350 33 405 32 
Ginn. Commerce Center. ......... 346 929 404 29 
Ssper Bldg SSR oi see 320 25 389 26 
Federated Bldg... .......-..--. 317 21 = e 
Cleveland, Oh. 374 31 
Terminal Tower... 6... ee 708 52 Wott Piette creo nk ets ameeriaee 368 30 
Soni TOWO bsenc oe oe othe w See 650 46: Lincoln Centar cs 8 ss ae cee 366 30 
PlaceLowet ss: os Ca ee 529 40 Denver Nati. Bank Plaza... 0... 363 29 
One Cleveland Center ......... is 450 31 Western Fed. Savings... ......... 357 a 
Justice Center, 1250 Ontario... ..... 420 26 Colorado StateBank............ 352 
Federal Bldg... - 2 ee ee eee ‘ 419 32 TOWN cs Bifore altea ig walla te’ acta 350 30 
National Ci WOKS. Sees aloe 410 35 Bastiat PABB YE 5 oye. siet0, 5-0 1p a Tee 335 82 
Cleveland Trust Tower No.7........- 383 29: “410 Bullding: <0 cic: eyes eva anche 335 24 
Eaton Centerrien ss. yas cee 360 28 oe Bell, 17th & Curtis... . 2.0. 330 21 
Ball Miguen os.ccs wa sii 360 22; (DRF Towers. cc. sea eee z 330 20 
Columbus, Oh. Des Moines, la. 

James A. Rhodes Aertel RR _ 624 4) Ruan maT ule ee ae ee oe 86 
LeVeque Tower, 50'W. Broad . E 555 47 ‘ ak 25 
Huntington Center, 41 S. High St. . 512 37 340 33 
One Nationwide Plaza ....... 485 40 318 19 
One Ri es eorey en Sane ae) 456 31 
Borden Re ERNE 2 oat es en 438 34 - 
Columbus ae. 100 E.Broad...... re a 

720 71 
48 28 _ 557 47 
554 40 
485 40 
, 4739 R 
», 939 73 472 
710 5S 448 = 
686 50. 443 
660 49 437 40 
645 50 436 38 
635 50 430 o 
625 52 420 
598 50 397 28 
595 49 393 27 
580 37 374 27 
579 45 $74 
562 37 370 
560 50 365 
550 42 358 
550 34 350 
aS 3a 
338 
452 36 4 
451 29 336 
445 34 332 24 
434 31 330 25 
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Edmonton, 

Royel Vat Tower, 10170-101 St, ...... 
Ror Tower Riana’ deems) 
CoB Tower, $o124-108 Avo, Cavite 
Kg Mae) 10303 Jasper Ave, . 
, 10060 Jaspor Ave, . 

Tower, 1004-104 Ave, , 

MeKinnon , 


eee Dominion Tower. . . 


Tower ‘ 
LHO BIG. pcr tne 


Fort som We Ind, 


One Summit Square, 911 S, pinta 
Ft, Unootn Be ne Nal Bank 3 
‘ower 





One 71 thal de Rae 
Fe thee Conner? Patacd Roa nit A 
Hamilton, Ont, 
Stole tower Phe, aia panes 
ower... ., ia peated. 
CHUM G teas nes alae ; 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
State Office Tower #2,...,..44% 
333 Market St, (incl. tower)... 6... 5 
Place...’ 
Vicon ve'ts. 
Hartford Plaza, ......,. 
bap tele nl a a 
One Financial Plaza, 755 Main 
Honolulu, Ha. 
Pacific Tower, ..... (AP. 
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Citles — Tall Bulldings 


Hot, ft. 
479 
476 
441 
410 
370 
366 
366 
359 
325 
325 
320 
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21 
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SSLASSS VESSS Va 


SNSsssE 


Exxon Bi 


Tho America Towor............- 


Marathon Oli Tower... 0. cece ee 
Va Center , ae MN a 


Dresser Tow 
1415 Coutana'Ton SN OWINaal bi wieveyy aoa ie 
Pennzoil, 7! rh a aby Bs aby tis 


Two Allon Cento 
Entex 








Hull, Que. 


Les Terrasses De La Chaudiere...... 
Place Du Portage, Phase 1 


Indianapoils, Ind, 


American United Life Ins. Co, 
Ginece Door Blas, TOM Rear late.¥ 79° 9 
Merchants Plaza/Hyatt Regency Hotel. . 
indiana Bell Tele nie 


cao Fla, 


Independent Life &Acccident Ins. we 
Gulf Life Ins. Co, Bldg... 1. ss a 


Kansas oy, Mo 





cmate Bell hastnaes BG... a4 
A. rear Mien Long Line tne Blog: 
Las Veaas,n Nev. 
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735 
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578 
671 
534 
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City Hot. ft. Stories City Hgt.ft. Stories 
Soe ee Louisville, Ky. ‘ New Orleans, La. 
st Natl, Bank... eee ke ys 12 AG.” “One Shell Square. <<, cap temas 697 51 
Citizen's Plaza... 2... ee 420 $0 Place St. Charles 2... : 645 53 
a Nae laedceat 2 SEE Ie eG, cae 350 27 —s Plaza Tower... . Ee 531 45 
Meindinger Tower. ...-...-..... 338 26 ‘oy 530 39 
Sas & Wiliamson TONSE Rt areas bs = Sheraton Hotel 478 a7 
Ea eits Ae Pig Vee ; 450 
United Kentucky Bidg. | 2222222222 312 oA. eee 442 = 
: Memphis, Tenn. Canal Races One 439 32 
100 N.Main Bidg.. 2... 430 37 1010 438 31 
Commerce Square... ee 396 31 Int’h oro Mat WARBIGg tS crane cents ae 407 33 
Sterick Bldg... . ee ees 365 Si: )*> 296 Baronne’Sty sujal ocean act vce tees 362 28 
Clark, 5100 Poplar ............. 365 32° One Poydras Plaza... we ee 360 28 
First Natl. Bank Bldg... 2 ee 332 25s Hyatt-R Hotel, Poydras Plaza 360 25 
AYER FIQQONG YS: ek ace wae a 329 28 ~~ Hibernia Bank Bidg:........-.-.. 355 23 
i, Fla. 1250 Poydras Plaza... ........-- 341 24 
ee — Catan Cae 764 OS... AGRE POVGRRRE sn et = Gel causa 340 27 
NEQONUTUSE TOMO conv. Nibeesme a pei 562 35 New OrleansHilton. .. 2... 6.025 340 27 
Metre Dade sar Administration Bldg. . .. . . 510 $0 American Bank Bldg... 2: ......0. 330 23 
Eeward Gall Bldg. es “a84 35 Pan American Life Bldg. ........4. 323 27 
One Biscayne Corp... 5... 2 ee ek 456 40 New York, N.Y. 
First Federal Savings & Loan ...... 375 32 World Trade Center (2 towers) ..... . 1,350 110 
POUMOR HOU Goons arate wate vy dais 366 35 ire State, 34th St. & Sth Ave... ... 1,250 102 
Dade Cou! — Se Ree aga 357 28 tower, 164 ft, makes total... ... 1,414 wad 
New World Center... 2.2... 2.5, 340 30 Chrysler, Lexington Ave. & 43d St... . . 1,046 77 
BaReR, FONDA. on. te cence 332 33 American International Bidg., 70 Pine St. . 950 67. 
Flagier Center Bldg... . 2. 2... oe ek 318 SB... Ma Wal Towa. ava cas ew ee 927 71 
Milwaukee, Wis. Citicorp Conteh. ssc ia cx ve ey 914 46 
First Wis. Center & Office Tower ..... 625 42 . RCA Bldg., RockefellerCenter ..,.. . 850 70 
At) Rll eee Eats, ce 385 30  1Chase Manhattan Plaza ...... +... 813 60 
City Hall Pan Am Bldg., 200 Park Ave... ..... 808 59 
City Hall eee eee ne es 350 af SSchner B So = 
tt Regency... eee.) = 8200—~—:—‘( Qs “Biche Bigg... 
Weconsin Telephone Co... 2... 6... 317 19 pigs S22 i Broadway . 792 60 
Barns Plaza sachs fie. en wc nis wees 309 20 1PennPlaza.......... 764 57 
‘Minneapolis, Minn. Exxon, 1281 Ae. of Americas 750 $4 
* Northwest Center... 2. ee ee 950 Be Rake Per. 743 30 
IBS OCONEE Sail Bsns ak oe epi 775 57 Gitibank 744 57 
Multifoods Tower ...... 2. ..e ee 668 52 One Astor Plaza. 730 54 
Pilber TOWOR ooh oes 579 a4 Metropolitan Tower, 146 W. 57th se 716 78 
Pillsbury Bldg., 200 S. 6thSt. 2.2... 561 40 Union Carbide Bidg., 270 Park Ave... 707 52 
Foshay Tower, not including 163-ft. General Motors Bldo. . Wists Donat 705 50 
antenna tower 447 32 pinata Life, 1 Madison Ave... . . . 700 50 
Amfac Hotel 440 32 S are Ave. RS EA Bape Cena oe 60 
416 26 §7th pee eleln V2 ws © WI oe & we 50 
Hennepin Coun 403 24. Chem. Bank, N. v. Trust Bldg. 2... 687 50 
First Natl. Bank Bldg... . 2... 2... 366 28 see St Warren le co ns as 
cone 35 ta Gul 8WostemBlag. = eM 
rine way... ses 
Soe ee SaneRiets aaa’ tee? eee 22 McGraw Hil, 1221 Ave. of Am... 5. | 674 51 
“Montreal, Que. Lincoln, 60'E. 42d Street... 0.00.0. 673 53 
- 1633 Broadway io eA 670 48 
Place Victoria... eee eee ees 24 47 Trump Tower, 725 SthAve. |... 2... 664 68 
Place Ville Marie... 2s es 816 42 Museum Tower Apts............. 650 58 
Canadian imperial Bank American Brands, 245 Park Ave. ... . . 648 47 
OF Commeree «6s Se Nein ea 604 43 AT. & T. Tower, 570 Madison Ave.. 648 37 
Le pr aye Desjardins General Electric, 570 Lexington... .. . 640 . 50 
La Tour du Sud... 2... ses. ee 498 40 Irving Trust, i WallSt. 2... 2... 640 50 
La Tour Ls = Seen eect ae a 428 32. 345 ParkAve.......... 634 
Ee toured Moat o5 \ea sb 355 27 Grace Plaza, 1 iy 14 Ave. of Am. 630 rs 
La Tour Laurier... oe nic es 425 36 4 New York 630 50 
CREPE aon Soe we eral vei tee 429 $2 sew Soe Ee Bldg. . 630 44 
Chateau Champlain Hotel... 2... 2... . 420 $8 N.Y. Telephone, 1095 Ave. of Am. 630 40 
Ort OVEL ARES, ood S he ela be eh 400 SO) (GRR Si Ave ide omer Lat cg str 5 628 | 42 
Royal Bank Tower... ..-- 6.6... 397 22 4 Hammarskjold Plaza. |... |: Sie 628 50 
Sun Life Bldg. ee 390 26 Waldort-Astoria, 901 Park Ave. 2... 625 47 
Banque Canadienne National ........ 390 32 House, 1345 Ave, of Am.. * 625 50 
Place duCanada ..........-00% 372 33 Olympic Tower, 645 SthAve. ... 2... 620 51 
Hydro Quebec 360 Be AGE 40th Stamatis a tee cia Clok 620 43 
331 33 AON Panv Avian) sid lita see ania ad 618 § 
New oy Be te hereogel vi Bera aes Ss pet ys 
oo $1 IBM, 540 Madison Ave... ss 2. 603 41 
392 32 780 ‘8rd POZA. Soc. b aw tRaite seek ete 600 50 
354 23-560 Legion PNB. fcc eal eos Naeem 600 22 
340 93 Celanese Bidg., 1211 Ave.of Am... .. . 592 i 
300 2g _-U.S. Court House, 5! a aye 590 
Federal Bldg. , Foley Square....... " 587 
Time & Life, eral Ave. ep ee pda 587 r 
465 36 tein eo 580 ‘ 
448 36 580 42 
400 26 580 34 
370 24 576 42 
360 26 574 bY 
360 26 572 
359 31 §70 i 
355 30 570 
326 21 565 s 
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City Hgt. ft. Stories City Hgt ft. Stories 
| Bankers Trust Plaza 6... ee 565 40 Lewis Tower, 15th & Locust. ....... 400 33 
>alace Pieny Madison & 5ist St. . 563 BN. 1 MOCO BOGUS MY, Git bra ssObisllerue -vly' ve! ye 390 44 
AO POMC S ciass e shail oda Cine aD, §62 48 Academy House, 1420 Locust St... ... 390 37 
sherry Netheitand 5th Ave. & 59th St. . 660 40 Philadelphia ElectricCo........... 384 27 
sontinental Can, 633 3d Ave, ....... 557 39 INAAnnex, 1600 ArchSt. ......... 383 27 
Sperry & Hutchinson, 320 Madison . 555 39 PonnMutuallife............... 375 20 
Salleria, 117 E.57thSte .. ee ee 652 57. ~—s The po 15th & agp Pinecrest 375 33 
nterchem Bidg., 1133 Ave. of Am. . .. . 552 45 Medical Tower, 255 So. 17th........ 364 33 
BOTs, GSU Ble ie ciash ee ube aly Nay 550 44 State Bidg., 1400 Spring Garden... . . 351 18 
N.Y, Telephone, 323 Bway. RO oN oc 550 45 OneLoganSquare...........65 350 30 
PIM AVBN AK etey, SViay gieiecatbyal’ ane 550 47 United Engineers, 17th & Ludiow ..... 344 20 
murroughe J Bidg., 605 3d Ave... .... , 550 44 Land Title, Broad & Chestnut ....... 344 22 
3ankers Trust, 43 E. 48 St.. ae 547 41 Packard, 15th & Chestnut ........ x 340 25 
[rans portation Bidg., 225 Bway,. 546 45 Inquirer Building... 6... eee eee 340 18 
saulteble, 120 Broadway. . 545 42 Phoenix Asie, 
lyn Bridge Plaza... . 540 42 ‘Valley National Bank . 483 40 - 
uitable Life, 1285 Ave, of Am.. 540 42 Arizona Bank Downtown . 407 31 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. & 57th St $40 41 pies bi ties ren Plaza me 4 
ring Drug Bld rh Park Ave. 516 41 ed Bank Plaza. .... 
te it Gry Bay Smet 515 41 ~~ ‘First Federal Savings Bldg. 341 26 
jank of New York, 48 Wall St. 513 32 Hyatt Regency 317 20 
vavasre, 512 iy) Ave. Bile §13 43 
rgh S: Bank, Bkly $12 42 U.S. Steel Bldg 841 64 
sa ot 43 37 Madison Ave, §12 40 One Mellon Bank Center 725 54 
ntarnational, Rockefeller Center ..... $12 41 One PPG Place A 635 40 
1407 Broadway ae rea hue rohan 512 44 OneOxfordCentre.........4 ae 615 46 
it palone 2 SHY yO as 505 39 © Gulf, 7th Ave: and Grant St... ...... 582 44 
ars Trust, é Wall é Peete By rer se hue 640 39 University of Pittsburgh. ..........- \ 535 42 | 
1166 Ave. of Americas... ......44 540 44 Mellon Bank Bldg... ....--. 000 ee 520 41 
UPOO BRORQWEY i o5 eG apd eee ials wal §33 At VOHVOR PARA i Se Gr Alea « 511 39 
Downtown Athletic Club, 19 West St... . 530 45 Grant, Grant St at3rd Ave... ...... 485 40 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th St... . 625 45 . “ele Ae Ave, andGrant........ 475 34~ 
POT AOABMG N io, ier 0 ace PNR 525 39 a PGs Mb se Waa als 445 34 
Hotel Pierre, Sth Ave. & 61st St Pee ao 525 44 Baber h National Bldg... 1. we 424 30 
House of Seagram, 375 Park Ave... . . §25 38 =Alcoa Bi B0. dead Sixth Ave... ae. 410 30 
7 World Trade Center... .. @ b. Wiastrata 525 AR RAY TOOT Se a oi vrsile 110.20 ar lop ve ie) 358 29 
Random House, 825 3dAve......... 522 40 Wostly tet BBO sactaire Nicpx torte Po cena ve ie 355 23 
BRM AUR cn vd aaatcrnay ecnlel avs 522 42 = Oliver, 535 Smith yi ktccisrVara Waanep ave 347 25 
North Amorican Plywood, 800 3d Ave. 520 41° Gatewa' a9. BASU alah ipa eocituaea oA Arh 344 24 
ey Mont Bidg., 51 Madison Ave... .. . §20 42 Centre ity WEE ab sateleteid ss temec nein 341 26 
cham He 0) $a) Aes wth) oh a) Obake viet 520 31 Federal Bidg., 1000 Liberty ae Lani cers 340 23 
Newsweek in » 444 Madison Ave. . . . 518 43 «Bell Telephone, M67thAve.... 1... f 339 21 
“al ences Bl rer ae Park Ave. . §15 AT) ROR TORRES his al aii g ‘pine ese piiaar we 333 22 
First Nation 515 41 Prigk; 437: Grant Stisaics ob eae eee 330 29 
Bank of New Yor. a Wail ‘St. 513 32 Portland, Ore, 
Navarre, 512 7th Ave........ 613 43 + Firstinterstate Tower............ 546 4 
Williams! Saving Bank, Bk §12 42 U,S.Bancorp Tower........-..44 536 39 
iTT—American, 437 jadison Ave, 512 40 GeorgiaPacificBldg,............ 367 27 
international, Rockefeller Center 612 4 Providence, R.1 
1407 Broadway Realty Corp, 6. a 512 44 = Fleet National Bank... ww. eee 420 26 
United Nations, 405&,42 St... . Bea 505 39 Rhoda Island Ho: | Trust Tower 410 30 
Oakland, Cal. 40 Westminster Bidg......-...... 301 24 
Bia 2150 Valdez St... .. an 404 28 ichmond, Va. 
TIE vine alin en iit 390 28 an Monroe he PROP a Peper et a Fra 450 29 
ee Mer hile SO Biag Bat euch lt 2 tr Mrgellnb Bank ey BEE hans red : 
aymond Kaiser Engineer Bldg... .. . ‘ rg nk Bid... 7s 
ROMO MUNG Na ily dv. 'e ler Ried Nes 330 24 Federal Reserve Bank... 2.2.0 6.. 393 26 
Tribune Tower... ee ee ee 305 21 ~—- First & Merchants Natt i“ sat atau 333 25 
_Oklahorna city, Okla. chester, N.Y. 
Liberty Tower... .... Se, sabes a a 500 HG. MOMOXTOWSE te doy pais oot eo dee ates 443 30 
First National Bank... i... 002 eee 493 93 LincolnFirst Tower ......-.,+-45 380 26 
City National Bank TOWBKE a) « cay wake 440 32 EastmanKodak Bidg............. 360 19 
First O} TOWeR. CeO Se ak 425 31 St. Louis, Me 
Kerr-MoGee Center............- 393 30 GatewayArch.......... 630 ove 
Mid America Plaza... 6... ce 362 19  S.W. Bell Telephone Bldg 560 44 
Bank Tower... ce en aes 321 21 Mercantile Trust Bidg.. 550 37 
‘Omaha, Neb. Centerre Bidg........--. 433 31 
Ns ah aed 469 30 _ Laclede Gas. Bidg., ath f Olive . 400 30 
Roctsveatnr be Bal Telephone Hdars. ; 334 16 S.W. Bell Telephone Bidg......... « 398 31 
MasonioManor............... 920 op «Civil Courts. wee et 387 13 
1 Queeny Tower,» 6... eee ee 321 24 
Place de Ville, Tower . 368 29 Counsel House Plaza............ $20 30 
ore BIg. tat be “4 St. Paul, Minn, hy 
a f 
a Sih hadaiphis Ba ek Natl. Bank Bidg., a siz yp 
, DOM era nts vist fel cesar kewl ti 
rip Halll Tower, incl. 37-ft. isin. Wore Trade Conder, cooks 500 40 
ue of Wm, le sone aay . 548 7 Osborn Biea, 320 Wabasha. |... 368 20 
ser8! Market St cece ee eds 500 40 Kellogg Square ic Sy Leith? cae ke ls 366 32 
Provident Mutual Life... ......... 491 40 Northwestern Bell Bell Tel fone e bidgs.) % 340 16 
Mutual Life Ins, tite sys re 490 38 American 335 25 
Phila. Saving Fund Hiaene 490 39 North Central tower 445 Me 328 27 
Central Penn Natl, Bank... ... ; 490 36 Amhoist/Park Tower... . . 924 26 
Centra saere ABAOWORE) Sis ftapese ay 490/416 38/32 Winn. M Mutual Life Center . 315 21 
all enh ae iS Phe 482 32 Cathedral... ... 307 fe 
National Bank... 1.6... 475 25 
Girard Plaza... ........ fee 450 30 sat hake tity, Ut, 
2000 Market St Bldg... wee ‘ 435 29 .D.S, oh A oites Bldg. ees = = 
Eada Wa 417 32 Beneficial Life Tower... ........% 
lity =) eae bee Ney 405 30 Amer, cos ee bidg8,) RCRA, nla 324 27 
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San Antonio, Tex. 
Tower of the Americas... 6... eo ee 
SWOT NG See 5 a ero ma 





Transamerica Pyramid 
Bank of America. . . . 
101 California St. 
5 Fremont Center . as 
Embarcadero Center, INGE aie ae ot She 
Security Pacific Bankok eine 
One Market Plaza, Spear St... . . . .. 
Wells Fargo Bidg,......-...24-- 
Standard Oil, 575 Market St. ....... 
One Sansome-Citicop........... 
Shaklee Bldg., 444 Market... 2.2... 
RB MALIIO TAO Poe tie hats Oe 
First & Market-Bidg.. .. 2... 2.25. 
stropontanLe. Fora cae Ss 
itor H National Bank... .......- 





dg. 
Pacific Telephone Bldg... Lean fone ba kee aeerateiad 
Pacific Gateway........ 7 ‘ 
Embarcadero Center, No. 3 
Embarcadero Center, No. 2 
595 Market Bidg. ..... . 
101 Montgomery St. . 

Cal. State Automobile Assn. : 
PCOS BRIG SNe ara eels) «kes inkinelasesy 






Meridien JORGEN Sen en ic Fah = aes ee 


Union Square Hyatt House Hote! .. .. . 


Columbia Center conti, Waste. 





One Union Square. 


1111 3d Ave. Bldg... 2... ‘ 


Washi Plaza Second Tower... . . 
Westin Bidg., 2001 6thAve......... 
Washington Piaza <0 3.5 teas ticle. 
a et Ee arte eR EN a 
., 840 Olive Way... 2... y 
Sheraion ake Hotel 
Fests vt Bad BRR aie cane 
Park Hilton Hotel .. 2.2... 0,2... 


Fia., Vehicle egy Bidg., 40- ae 
, Martin Foo al, 


Cape Canaveral, 
Natl. Bank, 33 (374); Bethlehem, Pa 
Goo ken fea red Moen 8 (338); Galvest 


Neb. tao Ce itor gay 
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; Allentown, Pa., Power & Light Bl 
ert 83 Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha 


23 (900, not 
Mobile. aia ‘First Natl, Bank, 33 (420); 






















Toledo, ey 
622 ...  Qwens-lilinois Corp. Headquarters. . 4ii 
404 30 Owens-Coming Beg tay Tower .. 2. : 400 
387 28 Ohio Citizens Bank Bldg... ..... 2... 368 
375 -23 Toledo Govt. Genter... 22. .....4. 327 
310 24 City-County State Office da Re icra 300 
302 20 Ont. 
300 21. GN Tower, World's cher 
300 25 lf-supporting structure... .. 2... 1,821 
First Canadian Place ............ 952 
388 27 *ScotiaPlaza...... A ceca rato ay 886 
379 27 Commerce Gourt West... ........ 784 
355 24 Toronto-Dominion Tower (TD Centre). . . 758 
ed = sn bers Sse (TD Septal vr «bec — 
yal Bank Plaza—South Tower... .. 
339 24 ie Centre 2c. 2.8. es an 545 
320 22 ‘IBM Tower TD Sabie 493 
320 22 Two Bloor West .. E 486 
Exchange Tower... . . Nt 480 
853 48 Commerce Court North. : 476 
778 52 Simpson Tower 473 
600 48 Cadillac-Fairview Bidg., 10 Queen 465 
600 43 Palace Pier : 452 
570 45 Continental Bank Bidg. 450 
569 45 Sheraton Ce : 443 
565 43 Hudson’s Bay Centre... 2... ee ee , 442 
561 43 Leaside Towers (2 bildgs.) ......... 423 
551 39 ~ Commercial Union Teun (TD Centre) . 420 
550 39 Maple Leaf re AQWOL si crue cubaavencent 419 
537 38 Piles 2 GI eo Seti te. & Aaa hae 415 
§29 38 Sun Life Bey, A5B King SES ~ .. 2 cain = 410 
529 38 “ce Yor HOWE scan, Sime rere we 
524 38 990 Bay SLO oin Nee S 394 
500 38 Royal Bank Plaza—North Tower ..... 387 
493 46 Eaton Towa 2 ee ee ees 385 
492 $34.  Maclean-Hunter Bidg............. 380 
487 37 Harborside Apts... . 2... 0.620 eee 380 
476 34 Harbour Castle Hilton, East... . 2... 374 
475 33 Travellers Tower ......... IR ce 369 
474 33 360 Sun Life, 200 King St... ....... 360 
465 BS". “York Contresteny 5. ours "ah inte Wyse 360 
438 32 *Standard Life Bldg... . 6... ee ee 360 
435 31 3 Massey Square... 1. ck eae 354 
435 26 r Castle Hilton, West 353 
416 30 . MowatBlock.......... 349 
412 31 Toronto Professional Tower . 346 
412 31 L'Apartel at Harbour Square 344 
410 31 Sutton Place Hotel ..... 340 
405 28 Richmond-Adelaide Centre. 340 
399 20° «60: CordovaAve..)..S.cia7.. er 340 
398 27 Tulsa, Okla. 
395 $2. Bank of Oklahoma Tower ......... 667 
386 29 — Gity of Faith Clinic Tower... .....:. 648 
378 28 Mid-Continent Tower ....-........ _ $30 
376 30 tstNationalTower ...........-- 516 
374 34 4th Natl. Bank of Tulsa... 2.0.55. 412 
355 35 rales South te BS re aoe ae aoe 
ties Service Bldg... eee 
954 76 Univ. Club Tower... 2.0 ee 377 
aie 50 City of Flin Hosptal ges SSS Ped 
oe ROWSE PRRs encanto tue 
574 48 Vanieoinier Bc, : 
543 42 ~ Royal Bank Tower............. 460. 
. 536 42 Canada Trust Tower, 1055 Melville . 454 
514 42 Scotiabank Tower.............-. 451 
500 42 Vancouver Centre.......... e 450 
487 St. © Part Pilahewar nb ns ics on 450 
466 33 BentallIV.. 2.2... . 443 
456 38 T-D Bank Tower... . 432 
454 35 Harbour Centre... . 428 
448 44 200 Granville Square . . 403 
403 $4 — Bentall Ili, 595 Burrand . 399 
397 40 Sheraton-Landmark Hote! a8 ‘ 380 
389 30 Hyatt Regency Vancouver......... 357 
381 19 Hotel Vancouver... ......... at 353 
371 34 Board of Trade Tower... eae 323 
365 a: Winnipeg, Man. 
eee ee Richardson Bldg..375 Main... « 406 
577 a2 gig Shape! N.C. 
= hag Sy Pie iy teas Z 410 
38 layNOIdS'BIGG.a Oe cs aa sape ln = one 315 
Other Notable Tall Buildings 


(358); Kron, 


, Conn., 
20); pringfield, Mass... Valley Bank Tower, 29 (370); Tallahassee, Fla., State Capito! Tower, 22 (345) 
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Notable Bridges in North America 
Source: State Highway Engineers: Canadian Civil Enginecring — ASCE 
Asterisk (*) designates railroad bridge. Span of a bridge is distance (in feet) between its supports. 
Year Bridge Location Longest Year Bridge Location Longest 
. 3 Span span 
Suspension bn Boda gr W.Va... ai Pee na eat cn 
1810 Ot, PR o> lo River. 2... 2. 

1964 Verrazano-Narrows. . . New York, N.Y... - 4260 “4966 5S.N. Pearman... .. . Charleston, S.C. 760 
1937 Pratl Gates ae San Fran. Bay, Cal... 4,200 4940 Qwensboro........ Ohio River... ...~ 750 
1957 Mackinac... ... 4. Ste Of MaCKeG io) SBR T9tt Sewickley, Pas, - Ohio River. . 1... 750 
1934 Geo. Was ton. . . . Hudson River... ... Be 1928 Oulterbridge, N.Y-NJ. | Arthur Kill 2212: 750 

Simple Truss 

1977 Chester.......... Chester, W. Va. . 746 

1917. “Metropolis........ Ohio River... 2. 720 

1929 IninS. Cobb... .... Ohio River-lll.-Ky.... 716 

1922 “TananaRiver...... Nenana, Alaska. ... 700 

1933 “Henderson....... Ohio River-Ind,.-Ky... 665 

1967 1-77, OhioRiver..... Marietta, Oh... 2... 650 

1917 ‘MacArthur, ill-~Moy ... St.Louis. .....,. 647 

1919 Louisville......... hio River... 644 

1933 Atchafalaya....... Morgan City, La. 608 

1924 “Castleton........ Hudson River... . . 598 

1889 io Epa tetas tal Ohio River... .... 542 

1951 ° sel ahh Ba Allegheny Co.,Pa... 533 

1914 Pine urg h . Allegheny R.. Porte ape <4 

1930 ‘Martinez... . . .« California. 528 

1967 Tanana River Se EON oligos greenest? 500 

Steel Truss 

1940 Gov.NiceMem...... Potomac River, Md... 800 

1973 eenert 15 Lear Krotz Springs, La... . . 780 

BOTS SlGAN tee ris athe eee Tenn R., Ky... ee. 720 

1938 US-62,Ky......... Green fiver... ... 700 

1952 US-62) oh Ree eases Cumberland River. ,. 700 

1940 Jamestown........ Jamestown, Ril... . . = 640 

1940 Greenville ...... 0. *. Mississippi R., Ark... 640 

1949 Memphis......... Mississippi R., Ark... 621 

TO3G US 22. 35 eS See Delaware River, NJ... 540 

1910 ‘McKinley, St. Louis. . . Mississippi River... 517 

1972 Mississippi River... . . Muscatine, la... .. . §12 

1942 Wax Lake Outlet .... Louisiana... ..... 511 

1896 Newportt......... Ohio River, Ky. : . . . 511 

ITS -O0. NS a. Cumberland R,, Ky... 500 

1958 Lake Oahe........, Mobridge,S.0..... 500 

1958 0): |): Gettysburg, S.D. 500 

1963 Millard E, Tydings . . . . Susquehanna R., Md. 490 

1955 FourBears........ Missouri R., N.O. 475 

1930 Lake Champlain... . . Lake Champlein, NY. 434 

Continuous Truss 

1966 Astoria,Ore......., ColumbiaR....... 1,232 

1977 Francis Scott Key Baltimore, Md... . . . 1,200 

Rsbees 1966 *Marquam .......~ Willamette R., Ore... 1,044 

aoe 1943 Dubuque, la..:..... Mississippi... ... «845 

tle ae 1956 ‘Earl C. Clements. .. . Ohio, lll-Ky...... 825 

nERDEET OR 4953 John E. Mathews ..., Jacksonville, Fla... . . 810 

1957 Ki -Rhinecliff . . . Hudson R., N.Y... 2% 800 

i eae) aie, 1918 “*Sciotoville........OhioRiver....... 0 775 

cig Ry 1974 © Ross. ....... Philadeiphia,Pa. ... 729 

gin We 1929 Madison-Milton ..... OhioRiver........ 727 

SLY, ea ate Mississippi R: . . .. . 1966 Coe Welsh .. . Mauckport....... 707 

Blue Water... .... Pt. Huron, Mich. . 877 1962 Champlain. ....... Montreal, P.Q., ... . 707 
WP RPA racy ce Mississippi River.... 870 1975 Girard Point ....... Phitade\phia, Pa, . 700 
Sunshine Skyway. . . . St. Petersburg, Fla... 864 1938 Port Arthur-Orange.< . Texas... ....5.. 680 

N. Fork American R. . . Auburn, Cal... 2... 1929 “Cincinnati. ......- Ohio River... 6. 675 

i ippi 1928 Cape Girardeau, Mo. . . MississippiR. ..... 672 

1946 Chester, Il... . 03. MississippiR. . -. . . 670 

1930) Quincy, WW. 26. we Mississippi FR. 628 

1959 a 181, over harbor Covet lows Tex. 620 

1934 Bourne... ....... 616 

1935 Sagamore........ Cape God Canal . 616 

1965 rete FUMES 5 genie Clarion Co., Pa 612 

A952 Blan inj vs et Duluth, Minn:, ... 600 

1965 hs aratde Taos, N.M... 6... 600 

1941 Columbia River Kettle Falls, Was! 600 

1954 Columbia River $ Sesser Ore 600 

1954 lumbia . The Dalles, 576 

4962 W. Br. Feather River . . Oroville, Cal, 576 

1936 Meredosia........ Illinois River... 567 

1936 Mark Twain Mem, . Hannibal, Mo, 562 

1957 Mackinac......... 560 

1937 Homestead. . . 553 

1961 Ship Canal... . §52 

1932 Pulaski Skyway... .. 550 

‘1973 1-95, Thames 540 

1927 Ross |: rie Ge 535 




















(1) The sig Bridge has 2 spans of 2,310 ft. oy (2) A second bridge in parallel was completed in 1973. (3) The Richmond 
bridge. (S$) Two spans each 760 ft. (6) Two spans each 707 ft. (7) Two spans 


twin 3) 
ft. (8) 





1,070 ft. each. (4) Railroad and vehiculai 
‘wo Sears each 825 ft. (9) Total length of bridge. (10) Two spans each 900 ft. 














678 Cities — Bridges 
Year Bridge Location —— Year Bridge Location Longest 
span 
Continuous Box and Plate Girder sal West oes Lee hear A jer Set, Ee 
Sead’ Fae Oe Ca ee 1222 4979 SR.156, Tennessee A. _ So, Pittsburgh, Tenn... 780 
1967 San Mateo- - : st : ~ . ae a 1973 1-24, Paducah, aa cot et ES RG 95 730 
layward No.2... ... an Fran. , Cal. ¢ 
1963 Gunrison River... Gunnison, Gol... .. ‘720 1971 Selah Creek (twin) . . . Selah, Wash... . . 2) 893 
1969 San Diego-Coronado. . San Diego Bay, Cal.. 660 1968 Cowlitz River... .... Mossyrock, Wash 520 
1973 Ship Channel ..... . Houston, Tex... . . . 630 Pittsburgh... . ++. 425 
1981 Douglas.......... Juneau, Alaska . 620 Minneapolis ...... 400 
4967 PoplarSt......... St. Louis, Mo... .. 600 Pittsburgh ...... . 400 
1982 IllinoisR.... 2.2... Perkin, lll... 2... . 550 = Port Angeles, Wash. . 380 
99621440 ioe ccs Arkansas R....... 540 « Monterey Coast, Cal.. 330 
1977 _US-64, Tennessee R.. . Savannah, Tenn 525 Pasadena, Cal..... $20 
1965 McDonald-Cartier. .. . eye io = soatesaials se Twin Sone oe ; 
Lincoln Co., RAGES «pct aN chartrain. .. . 
Sitka, Alaska .. .. . 450 Concrete Slab Dam 
be pdlp Ore. . 430 1927 Conowingo Dam. .... Maryland........ . 4,611 
rkansas RR... 2... 430 1952 JohnH. Kerr Dam. . Roanoke River, wir . 2,785 
cep Ba fe ae 1936 HooverDam..... . . Boulder City, Nev... . 1,324 
issouri R., Ks.-Mo. 4 
: Missouri R, on -Mo.. 425 Drawbridges 
. Marion Co., Tenn... 420 Vertical Lift 
Clarkston, Weeiinr scat: 4507. Mannie Parvaayo.d.a.% Jamaica Bay, N.C... 590 
ee Clarksville, Ark. . 4104959. *Arthur Kil NYN. 558 
On RIVOR: «jh > acs vs EE ae ee rank Onn Cand. =r Afeecashucene eee 
1ard Saris ic «Cc foun. gp ‘TaR8 “Cape Cal Maseachskis °° 4p 
ho Susquehan sorb eee pape oe ge ees aR TR Me Delaware... - 534 
2 OS DAF ASS i 5, COUISIANY snes Sele 399 1968 Second Narrows ... . Vancouver, B.C... . . 493 
1957 Conn. Turnpike ..... Quint hs Ga a 387 1912 *A-S-B Fratt Kansas City 428 
1960 Route34¢......... New Haven, Conn... 379 1945 "Harry S. Truman... .KansasCity.. 1... a7 
1974 US-165. oss Pendleton, Ark... . . 377 4955 Rooseveltisland. .. East River NY. 418 
1960 [-24, Tennessee AR. . . . Chattanooga, Tenn. 375 4979 James River 415 
1966 [-80, LeClaire, la... . . Mississippi. |... . . 370 1992 *MICTRA. | cae aa 
1971 SacramentoR, .... . Bryte,Cal........ 370 1969 Wilm’gtn Mem Wilmington, N N 408 
1963 1-40, Tennessee River. . Benton Co.,Tenn.... 365 /4930 Aerial... .. Di Minn... 386 
1950 US-62, Kentucky Dam . Tennessee R..Ky... 350 441 MainSt. ||| - dacksonvile, Fi 386 
1972 Franklin Falls. . . ... . Snoq'imie Pass, Wash. 350 1962 Burlington Ontai 370 
1871 Don Pedro Reserv. - Tuolumne Co, Gal... 350 1841 Acosta ||... St domme, Fla): 365 
i 1922 “Cincinnati........ Ohio River....... 365 
Continuous Plate 1967 Benj. Harrison Mem. . . James River, Va.... 363: 
1971 W. Atchafalaya .... . Henderson, La. . 573 1936 ‘ribo Harlem River, N.Y.C 344 
1981 Illincis23. 2.0.2.2... Iilinois Rt. 510 1981 ‘Gorpus Christi Harbor ‘Gomis Ghrsi, Tek." ade 
1968 TrinityR..... .«.» Dallas, Tex abhi # Abs 480 1941 US. 189, PassaicR. .. Newark,NJ..... 390° 
ASTS 0 120 5 ie: aim ouriR.,la..... . 450 4929 Carlton Bath-Woolwich Me. 328 
1967 Mississippi River LaCrescent, Minn. 450 4930 ocd sant" dabnns ahs California : 308 
1966 1-480........ Missouri R., la.-Neb. . 425 1060" St Ancrows By: 2\< 2. Panama Gly. cle. shen aaee 
1970): F435 Missouri R., Mo 425 4929 *Penn-Lehigh ...... Newark Bay... ... 322 
S972 FSO ete . . «.« Missouri R., la.-Neb. 425 4920 *Chattan Tennessee R 310 
1971 St Croix River...... Hudson, Wise... . . . 390 4936 Hardin sae SO itinols Rivero a. ook 309 
1968 LafayetteSt....... St. Paul, Minn... . . 362 4860 Sacramento River... > Alo Vista, Cal... > «| 308 
1967 San Mateo Creek... . Hillsborough, Cal- 360 1957 Claiborne Ave....... New Orleans ..... 305 
1969 FortSmith........ Arkansas River . 353 1927 Cochrane. ‘obile, Ala 300 
1961 Whiskey Creek... . Shasta Co.,Cal..... 350 doco Cahateas a Canlernis: aes 300 
1964 Lexington Ave... . . ... St. Paul, Minn... . . . 340 1926 *Missouri Pacific... |. Kragen Ak. ee 
|-Beam Girder ieee eave acute ie 7a 
earlRiver... 2... idell, La... 2... 
1980 Shreveportint....... Louisiana... ..... 438 1917 SR-8, Tennessee River. Chattanooga, Tenn. 306 
4969“ US-SIES SOs deo eciate Rolling Fork R., gr 340. 4940 Lorain, Ohio Black River 300 
1948 soy errererer ee Licking River, Ky. 316 1958 Morrison 285 
NOS? US SIE ence Green River, ei Wee. 31S 4969 Elizabeth Rive 281 
194%: US-62). oo Seas Rolling Fork, “ 240 1954 Fuller Warren 267 
1942 Licking River... 2... Owingsville, 240 1977 Curtis Creek . 251 
1954 Fuller Warren ...... Jacksonville, 224 1957 Craig Memorial . 245 
Swing Brid: 
Steel Arch 1926 ‘Fort Madison . . nia Nena aera 525 
feds = River Gorge . BE inet W. Va. ae je Rigolets Ber RE Rae ens aoe i fe 
nne, NJ... .. Kili Van Kull... . { lass Memorial . .. Wash.D.C........ 
1973 Pant peace Renee oS Portland, Ore... ... 1,255 1916 Keokuk Municipal. . . . MississippiR..la.... 877 
1964 PortMann........ British Columbia 1,200 1945 Lord Delaware... ... Mattaponi River, Va. . 252 
1916 “HellGate........ East R., NY. 4,038 1867! Elthain’ 0) Sew ees. Pamunkey River, Va. 237 
1959 Glen Canyon....... Colorado River 1,0; 1939 Chickahominy River. .. Route 5,Va....... 222 
1967 Trois-Rivieres ...... St. Lawrence R.,P.Q. 1,100 1930 Nansemond .... Route 125,Va..... 200 
tat bent se |. Twa Pale ide ck 808 Swing Span 
E WTI cag Mee win " sae * 
1941 Rainbow 222.222 Niagara Falls 2 So ine sees Ogee Sos Manet aoe = Ste 
1964 F255- 5 = 2. + =< Mississippi. Mo. 909 1952 Yorktown... ...... ork River, Val | 500 
Bare, 1-10, Mssitipg 3 3, Memphis, Tot 800-1897 *Duluth, Minn.» . < St.Louis Bay... . 486 
1970 Lake Quinsigamond. . lorcester, Mass. 849 1899 *C.M.&N.AR Ghicago «ss ees 474 
1966 Charles Braga... . . . Somerset, 840 4914, "Coos Bay... ct. Oregon. . te 458 
1936 Henry Hudson... ... Harlem River, N.Y. et 840 fi Floating Ronen bas i 
1967 LincolnTrail....... Ohio R.., Ind.-Ky.. 825 
1978 1-57, Cairo, ll. ...... Mississippi R. . . . . . ea 1963 EvergreenPt ...... Seattle, Wash... .. . 7,518 
1961 Sherman Minton. ... . Louisville, Ky. . 2... 1940 Lacey V. Murrow Seattle... 22 2 ou. eser t 
1936 FrenchKing....... Conn. R. (Rt. 2, Mass’) oe2 1961 HoodCanal....... Pt. Gamble, Wash, .. 6,471 
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Notable International Bridges 


ee Sinoto te ee span 2,336 feet, 1967 at Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela. Total length, 5,507. 
ine River, $ mi. n. of Coblenz, completed 1965, is a 3-span cement girder bridge, 3,378 ft. overall length, 101 
ft. wide, ah eed the bok span 682 ft. 
Gladesville Bridge at Sydney, Australia, has the oe concrete arch in the world (1,000 ft. span). 
Humber Bridge, with a suspension span of 4,626 ft., the longest in the world, crosses the Humber estuary 5 miles west of the city of 
Kingston upon Hull, England. Unique in a large suspension bridge are the towers of reinforced concrete instead of steel. 
Second Narrow’s Bridge, Canada’s longest railway lift span connecting Vancouver and North Vancouver over Burrard Inlet. 
Oland Island Bridge in Sweden was completed in 1972. It is 19,882 feet long, Europe's longest. 
Oosterscheldebrug, opened Dec. 15, 1965, is a 3.!25-mile causeway for automobiles over a sea arm in Zeeland, the Netherlands. It com- 
pletes a direct connection between Flushing and Rotterdam. 
Rio-Niteroi, Guanabara Bay, Brazil, completed in. 1972, is world’s longest continuous box and plate girder bridge, 8 miles, 3,363 feet 
Tong, with « center span of 984 feet and a span on each side of 656 feet. 
oe River Bridge near Lisbon, Portugal, has a 3,323-ft. main span. Opened Aug. 6, 1966, it was named Salazar Bridge for the former 


Pro | Bridge across the Rhine at Cologne, with steel box girders, has a main span of 850 ft. 
Underwater Vehicular Tunnels in North America 


(3,000 feet in length or more) 
Waterway Lgth. Ft. 
Bart nd d Tubes ( (Rapid Transit). . San Francisco, Cal... .... PEAS sig.) Gs iNOS ly oS 3.6 
Battery fio So AS Sophy GAG Siar ss °, cote se, SB bias avira Otesete raya TS ana 9,117 
PAOIANG TURE H il ke NeW YORK REY oi ao. oi ins ROAST FRY OF all ince ee Siw a) RA Sone 8,557 
COURT Fate eben a do es eases INGIENOTICANIN S722) 0 5 toahies PRINT EIUEE eS or Stivell cya pee see 8,216 
Baltimore Harbor Tunnel... 22.22. se ER ONE tame os iyccc PATERSSCR PUNO OS so: hp Jnr canes Gare oye & 7,650 
ee Sa coat dare Baws Sve horinind RROGRONCE Malt oie weal oa) ocova. te PRISEROND TROIS eis hoe npc, 5 eet sa boc = 7,472 
fo fps pakianes systa hue NOMEN ONE DUS. ined. ora * BAREIS Ps Ow ere Bias Stems ag 6,414 
Thimble Shoal Cl A 1, eR aera ais Cape Henry, Va......-. Chesapeake Say 5... 2.2 ee ele. 5,738 
Ui A oo ena elt PR Bet ae Aa to eee Boston esa Oi LO Cee aR Leer 5,650 
esonanieh 62) 2.553 aM Charles, Va........ Chesapeake Bay... ......0....-. 5,450 
sey a iatonaiae? Tunnel mStar Montreal, Que... 2... St. Lawrence on Paya viscialenl - Ans 5,280 
Detroit-Windsor. 2. ee ee Detroit, Mich... 2. ...... PIBITCIAERIVIN af b-46) rig ie wstnege levelling vik 5,135 
Callahan Tunnel 2... ee eee Boston, Mass.........-. Boston Harvor Naan aha duel ein lcksttas's Vers Yoda 5,046 
Midtown Tunnel... 0... 66-2. ee Noctolic; Vases! ty eho. 6 are SoS 9) a0) Coca tse ba aot 4,194 
Baytown Tunnel... 0.065. e eee eee Baytown, Tex, ......... Houston Ship Channel. .........--. 4,111 
PUNO SAMIR 8 28d che 1a -yu v: + apr dap ae Oakland, Cal... .-..... Oakland ED Re Ne heme 
Downtown Tunnel... 2... 2. eee NOONE: Waa iit ae diay. a Bee Ehvationy Fivere 4 fe FS 2 See 3,350 
Wi Dgete states Aaa ees crane Alameda, Cal. .........- Oakianc Eatiaty ss inser hee 3,350 
Bankhead Tunnel... .......0.055 WQS n ALE 3 ds ero ee Mobile: River Jaen Son ppm aalee te 3,109 
ICC War uNME Oo ee t hg Pa eee RRR Lek ake? See ke i 
Land Vehicular Tunnels in U.S. 
(over 2,000 fect in length.) 
Name Location Loth. Ft. Name _ Location Lgth. Ft 
E. Johnson Memorial. . 1-70, Col... 2 ee B.O5O". FOR Pit vii ss ccsaceve Pittsburgh, Pa)... es. « 3,560 
Eisenhower Memorial . 2 PIO; COLE Sight to aieesitis 8,941 Mali Tunnel... ..-.. Dist. of Columbia... . . . 3,400 
Allegheny (twin) . . . . . Penna. Turnpike. ..... 6,070 Caldecott......... Oakland, Cal. ....... 3,371 
Liberty Tubes. .....- Pittsburgh, Pa... ..... 5,920 Cody No. 1.0065... cab U.S. 14, 16, 20, Wyo. . -. 3,224 
Zion Natl. Park... ... Fite, 9, Utes 5.76 etatseses 766 OAUIN i cio gaze 2: cateaaita, 2) SIONONML, FAS ons 5 +h 2,780 
East River Mt. (twin) Interstate 77, W. Va.-Va. 5) Memorial......... W. Va. Tpke. (I-77)... .. 669 
Tuscarora (twin) . . Penna. Ti Teme iehetae 5.326 Ft Cronkhite....... Sausalito,Cal........ 2) 
Kittatinny (twin). 2... . Penna. Turnpike... . 2. 4,727 Cross-Town........ TWOSCRYC Se 2,414 
| ORR oe ae Penna, Bs sia hes NE Se 4,379 _F.D. Roosevelt Dr... . . 81-89 Sts. N.Y.C. ..... 2,400 
Blue Mountain (twin). . . Penna. Turnpike... -.. 4,339 Dewey Sq. ........- Boston, Mass... ..-.- 2,400 
eke Jer ic Uttara Yoserite Na Pack 4233" -. Battery! Parks 2). es NYCr es Sees 2 2,300 
Squirre! Hill... .. . .'. Pittsburgh, Pa... 1... 4,225 Stop un. .))s Seattle, Washo... 42. 2.140 
Big Walker Mt... .... Route I- Va. Ree eis fe 4,200 Big Oak Flat. ...... Yosemite Natl. Park 2,083 


World’s Longest Railway Tunnels 


Source: Railway Directory & Year Book 1980. Tunnels over 5 miles in length. 





Date Miles Country 
yg |: = ee 33.5 Japan 
1979... 13 Japan 
1906, 1922 12 Switz.-Italy 
» A975 1 Japan 
1934 oo Italy 
1972 10 Japan 
1882 9 Switzerland 
1913 9 Switzerland 
1962 8 Japan 
1871 8 France-Italy 
1961 8 Japan 
1975 8 Japan 
1929 7 U.S. 
1970 7 U.S. 
1970 7 Japan 
973 6 Norway 
1977 6 Italy 
1884 6 Austria 
1928 , 6 U.S. 
bh ae 6 Japanese National. ..........05 Japan 
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Scientific Achievements 





Scientific Achievements and Discoveries: 1984-1985 


As of mid-1985 


Origins of Life 


Scientists at NASA’s Ames Research Center in Moun- 
tainview, Calif. reported a major discovery that supports the 
emerging theory that life on earth began in clay rather than 
the sea. The findings showed that ordinary clay contains 
two basic properties essential to life: the capacities to store 
and transfer energy. With such energy, coming from radio- 
active decay and other sources, the early clays could have 
acted as “chemical factories” for processing inorganic raw 
materials into the more complex molecules from which the 
first life arose some four billion years ago. 

Recent analysis of fossils from Olduvai Gorge in Tanzania 
raised doubts about the popular theory that early humans 
lived the hunter-gatherer way of life with its attendant fam- 
ily structure, division of labor between sexes, and interfamily 
sharing of food. According to Richard Potts of Yale Univ., 
the Olduvai assemblages could be the remains of “stone 
caches” where hominids stored stone tools to provide con- 
venient butchering sites, rather than home bases or camp- 
sites, as they foraged for meat. This suggests that the hunt- 
er-gatherer life style might have developed later in human 
history than previously thought, and that the associated so- 
cial patterns might be less central to “humanness” than is 
often asserted. 

Human genetic material, largely undamaged after 2,400 
years, was extracted from an Egyptian mummy and was 
cloned in a laboratory. The achievement, by Svante Paabo of 
Univ. of Uppsala in Sweden, was believed to be the first in 
which DNA, the genetic material in all forms of life, was 
resurrected and se poreer from an ancient human. Previ- 
ously, scientists at Univ. of Calif. at Berkeley extracted and 
reproduced DNA from an African mammal called a quagga, 
a relative of the zebra and the horse, which became extinct a 
century ago. Reproduction of fragments of its genetic mate- 
rial represented the first time such a biochemical resurrec- 
tion was achieved with the DNA of any extinct animal. 

The skeleton of what was believed to be the earliest 
known dinosaur, a creature the size of a small ostrich, was 
discovered in Arizona's Painted Desert by scientists from 
the Univ. of Calif. at Berkeley. The skeleton was estimated 
to be 3-4 million years older than any dinosaur ever found in 
North America. 

‘ Space Exploration 

The search for intelligent life elsewhere in the universe 
yielded no clear evidence that life exists beyond Earth, but 
new discoveries and new methods of searching are attracting 
the interest of scientists and the financial backing of NASA 
($1.5 million yearly). One suggestion states that the civiliza- 
tions might be trying to establish contact on a radio waye- 
length, based on the radiation given off by free atoms of hy- 
drogen, the most common element in the universe. 

American astronomers, led by Donald W. McCarthy Jr. 
of Univ. of Ariz. at Tucson, have discovered what they be- 
lieve is the first planet to be detected outside the solar sys- 
tem. If the object is actually a planet, the discovery would 
be the first direct evidence to bec a premise underlying 
theories of possible extraterrestrial life, which is that plane-. 
tary systems are not unique to the Sun and might even be 
common in the universe. Other astronomers, however, be- 
lieved the object might be too hot and massive to be called a 
planet in the usual sense, Rather, it could be the first evi- 
dence of a new class of objects, “brown dwarfs,” believed to 
be too small to get their nuclear fires ignited and become 
true stars. The object was said to be about 21 light years 
from earth, with a mass estimated to be 30-80 times greater 
than Jupiter, and a surface temperature of 2,000°F. 


Astronomers from the Univ, of Maryland, Calif. Inst. of 
Technology, and the Univ. of Washington confirmed that 
quasars, the mysterious, starlike objects that are the most 
powerful energy sources known, are near the edge of the uni- 
verse and are not simply illusions reflecting some unknown 
law of physics. Detailed observations led to the conclusion 
that quasars were born when the universe began, and that, 
in turn, could mean that we are seeing light that originated 


billions of years ago, at the beginning of time, from material 
that was part.of the original expansion of matter that cre- 
ated the universe. 


Medicine 


A new genetically engineered drug that could effectively 
open closed arteries by dissolving blood clots was produced 
by Genetech Inc., a bjotechnology company in San Fran- 
cisco. The experimental drug, actually a human blood sub- 
stance that can now be produced in large quantities by ge 
netic splicing methods, was said to be twice as effective as 
medications now used in halting heart attacks. 

Tests began, in humans, of a new anticancer drug. Instead 
of killing cancer cells with toxic chemicals, the standard ap- 
proach, the new drug seeks to change the cancer cells so that 
they stop their uncontrolled proliferation and resume more 
normal behavior. The new drug and others like it, known as 
differentiation modifiers or differentiation inducers, appear 
to operate primarily against tumor cells while leaving nor- 
mal cells relatively untouched. Dr. Charlotte Friend of Mt. 
Sinai School of Medicine in N.Y. City described the first ob- 
served effects of a differentiating agent in 1971. 

A critical defect in the immune system of patients suffer- 
ing from acquired immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS) was 
identified by U.S, government scientists led by pianee! 
Fauci of the National Inst. of Allergy and Infectious Di 
eases. The AIDS vinus selectively destroys a key set of blood 
cells, the T4 helper cells, that are supposed to detect invad- 
ing viruses and set the immune system into motion to de- 
stroy them. The practical importance of the finding is that in 
order to treat the AIDS virus itself, the patient’s immune 
system will have to be reconstituted, and scientists will need 
to know precisely which immune cells are defective. As of 
Jan, 14, 1985, a total of 7,857 cases of AIDS have been re- 
ported in the U.S. Of these, 3,737 patients have already died. 

A transplant of fetal brain cells into the brains of mon- 
keys suffering from Parkinson’s disease was performed at 
Emory University’s Yerkes Primate Center. The transplant 
alleviated the symptoms of the disease. Parkinson’s disease 
afflicts an estimated 500,000 Americans. 

French doctors Bernard Jaquetin and Jean-Luc Meyer 
successfully exchanged the blood of a fetus whose life was at 
risk because its blood was incompatible with that of its 
mother. Although a virtually total replacement of blood has 
been carried out for newborn babies, this was the first time 
such a procedure had been performed with a fetus, 


Patents 


Among the many inventions to receive patents in 1985 
were: a magazine aes containing dehydrated foods in plas- 
tic bags (Penny Stone Cooper, the inventor, said that the 
idea came to her in a dream); a clinically tested method of 
reducing the duration of the common cold by administration 
of zinc glutonate in lozenge form; a device to detect the 
ence of the human body for such purposes as finding lost 
children in the woods, although military applications are 
likely as well; an alarm to alert car drivers that they are ex- 
cessively fatigued; a sensor to let golfers know when they are 
guilty of excessive head movement during their wing e 
dio antenna that would survive a nuclear blast; a m: of 
identifying individuals by inscribing personal data on a tiny 


disk beneath the face of a person’s tooth; a voice control sys- — 


tem for home appliances such as automatic clothes dryers; a 
vacuum cane for picking up light articles from the floor; and 
a flag-waving machine that waves the staff in a figure-8 pat- 
tern and maintains the flag in an outstretched condition 
ilar to that afforded by a good breeze. mle 
The 1984 report of the Patent and Trademark Office 
showed the issuance of 72,149 patents during its fiscal year 
ending Sept. 30, 1984, compared with 59,715 in the previous 
fiscal year. The number of foreign inventors getting piscioat 
increased to 30,087 in the 1984 fiscal year from 24,593 and 
U.S. residents received 42,062 patents compared with 35,122 
the year before. é 
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o. ~ 
Invention Date inventor Nation, Invention Date inventor Nation, 
Adding machine ....... 1642 Pascal....... French Electron tube multigrid... = 1913 Langmuir... . U.S, 
Adding machine ....... 1885 Burroughs .... US. Electroplating... . 2... 1805 Brugnatelll . . . . Italian 
Addressograph........ 1892 Rotheim...... i Electrostatic 
Aerosol spray ........ 1926 Goodhue..... US. generator... ...... 1929 Vande Graaff . . U.S, 
Abra. 0 Toes S 1868 U.S. Elevatorbrake........ WBS2) Ode U.S. 
Air conditioning. ....... 1911 Carrier ...... US. Elevator, push button 1922 Larson ...... U.S, 
il eos es 1654 Guericke ..... German Engine, coal-gas 4-cycle 1876 Otto......., German 
Airplane, automatic pilot 1912 Sperry....... U.S. Engine, compression 
1896 Langley...... eee ie Geen eta es 1883 Daimler... ... German 
Airplane jet engine... .. . 1939 Ohain. 2.2.0.2. German Engine, electric ignition 1883 Benz........ German 
with motor... . . 1903 Wright bros. a ES Sas Engine, gas, compound 1926 _ Eickemeyer, US. 
RIWOs are eee he 19st Guttes Ss. US. Engine, gasoline... .... 1872 Brayton, Geo. US, 
La ee Sa ae 4 1852 Lee tere er Tern Engine, gasoline... . 5. . 1889 Daimler... . . . German 
Airship, rigid dirigible. . . . . 1900 Zeppelin... .. . German Engine, steam, piston 1705 Newcomen English 
Siatkiateetare 1819 Thomson..... US. Engine, steam, piston N7Re” WANs) s!orsccees ttish 
1 LOR NER CRE RC TERN 1920 dela Ciera Spanish Engraving, haif-tone. . .. . 1852 Talbot....... US. 
Automobile, differ- 
ential gear RENE act NGRS Benes. cs 35 aoe German Filament, tungsten... . . . 1913 Coolidge ..... US. 
Automobile, electric... . 1892 Morrison ..... US. Flangedral.......... 1831 Stevens...... US. 
Automobile, exp’mtl. . . . 1864 Marcus...... Austrian Flatiron, electric ....... 1882 Seely....... Ss. 
Automobile, gasoline _ . 1889 Oaimler...... German Furnace (for steel)... .. . 1858 Siemens ..... 
Automobile, gasoline. . . . 1892 Ouryea...... US. - 
Automobilemagneto .... 1897 Bosch....... German Galvanometer........ 1820 Sweigger..... German 
Automobile muffler ..... «.. Maxim, HP... . US Gas discharge tube ..... S5PE HRM ckemraic US. 
Automobile self-starter 1911 Kettering. .... US. Gas lighting. 2. ...... 1792 Murdoch ...., 
Gas mantle... ....... 1885 Woelsbach..... Austrian 
Babbitt metal......... 1839 Babbitt... ... US. Gasoline (lead ethyl) 1922 Midgley...... US. 
To ui da Ue SORES RRR RE 1907 Saekeland . - Belg., U.S. Gasoline, cracked... .. . 1913 Burton....... US, 
MOOR iretrass iets 1783 Monigolfier. . . . French Gasoline, high octane 1930 Ipatieff....... Russian 
Barometer .......... 1643 Torricelli... .. . Italian Geiger counter... ..... 1913 Geiger....... German 
Bicycle, modem ....... 1885S Starley ...... English Glass, laminated safety 1909 tus . French 
Bifocaliens. ... 2.5.0. 1780 Franklin... ... US. ROW Bh nia s liane S 1853 Cayley ...... English 
Biock signals, railway NOOR TIAN Sct aiagon US. Gun, breachioader. .. . . . 1811 Thomton .,... US, 

ROEDER Aare ae aes SRG Te rh are US. Gun, Browning. ....... 1897 Paes US, 
Bottlemachine........ 1895 Owens ...... US. Gun, magazing........ 1875 Hotchkiss... .. US. 
Braille printing... ..... 1829 Braille.,..... French Gun, silencer......... 1908 Maxim, H.P. .. . U.S. 
Bumer, gaS......5...- 1855 Bunsen...... German Guncotton .......... 1847 . German 

Gyrocompass ........ 4911 Sperry....... US. 
Calculating machine. . . . . 1833 Babbage ..... English Gyroscope. ......... 1852 Foucault ..... French 
Camera—see also Photography 
HOGOK occas 'y 5 1888 Eastman, Harvester-thresher ..... 1818 ~Lane........ US, 
Walker... ... US. Helicopters. 3.5.0) candle es 1939 Sikorsky ..... US. 
Camera, Polaroid Land 1948 Land. .>....(US. Hydrometer. ......... 1768 Baume ...... ‘rench 
Starrs the 1873 Janney ...... US. . 
Carburetor, gasoline... . . 1893 Maybach... .. German Ice-making machine. ... . 1851 Gorrle....... US. 
Card time recorder... . . 1884 GCooper...... US. WON CS im incl s wile 1928 Drinker, Slaw. . . U.S. 
Carding machine. ....-. 1797 Te ae : 
Carpet sweeper... .... 1876 Bissell... 2... US. ~ Kaleidoscope. ........ 1817 Brewster ..... Scottish 
Gash register... 1.2... 1879 Rittly........ US. Kinetoscope ......... 1889 Edison. ...... US. - 
Cathode ray tube ...... 1878 Crookes...... English. 
mee aia 1808 Brandenberger. . Swiss Lacquer, nitrocellulose . . . 1921 Flaherty......U,S, 
Celluloid... 2... ee 1870 ~Hyatt....... US. ROBEY. rainy tors wie 1847 Staltle....,.. English 
Cement, Portland .... .-. 1824 Aspdin....... English Lamp, incandescent... . . 1879 Edison....... US. 
Se Wig hs 1761 +... English Lamp, . frosted 1924 Pipkin. ...... US, 
Circuit breaker... ..... 1925 Hillard ...... US. Lamp, incand,,gas...... 1913 Langmuir. .... US. 
alates, oS 1657 «+... Dutch Lamp, Klieg......-5-. 1911 Klieg!, A.&J . Us. 
Coaxial cable system 1929 Affel, Espen- Lamp, mercury vapor 1912 Hoewitt....... Us. 
Geis US. Lamp, miner's safety 1816 Wisc. ay os EN QWOhy 
Pe EMAC IE 1893 Hoffman ..... Austrian Lamp,neon.... 2... 65 1909 Claude ...... French 
Compressed air rock . Lathe, turret... de, 1846 Fitch........ US, 
Pde nan tees 1871 ingersoll... . . . US. ee wags s 1934 Cantrell... ..., US, 
Comptometer ........ Cas. Sec stieeca US. Lens, achromatic... .... 1758 Dollond...... English 
Computer, automatic Lens, fused bifocal. .. . . . 1908 Borsch ...... US. 
sequence ......... 1944 Aiken et al. US. Leydenjar (condenser) 1745 ~VonKlelst..... German 
micro- : Lightning rod. 6. a ee 1752. Franklin... ... US. 
phone (telephone) . . 1816 Wente....... RS NIUE nin Sea a aretel sy 1860 Walton ...... 

5 = Se 1917) Jones. ...... US. bi <a ee amerare 1884 Mergenthaler. . . U.S, 
oe: et ee 1793 «Whitney... ... US. Lock, cylinder .....,. s AGSt YOO ic oes US. 
Cream separator ...... 1878 Delaval...... Swedish Locomotive, electric. 6. . . MENT EVEN il eas U.S, 

RM its crow te 1878 Mallon... .... US. Locomotive, exp'mtl, .. . . 1802 Trevithick..... English 
Cystoscope... 2.2... 1878 Nitze... ..... German Locomotive, exp'mtl. .. . . 1812 Fentonetal, . . . English 
Locomotive, exp’mtl. ... . 1813 Hedley ...... English 
Diesel engine, ... 2... . 1895 Diesel... .... German Locomotive, expmtl. .. . . 1814 Stephenson. . . . 
RR apa 1866 Nobel. ..... . Swedish Locomotive 1 1829 , 
Dynamo, continuous Locomotive, 1st U.S. 1830 Cooper,P..... US. 
RITE arate. cee we 1871 Gramme ..... Belgian Loom, power. ....... i 1785 Cartwright .... 
Dynamo, hydrogen Loudspeaker, dynamic . . . 1924 Alce, Kellogg. . . US. 
a SPO 1915 Schuler... ... US. ; 
Machine gun... . 22... 1861 Gatling ...... US. 
Electric battery... .... - 1800 Volta ....... Htallan Machine gun, improved... 1872 Hotchkiss... . . US, 
Electric fan. ......... 1882 Wheeler... ... US, Machine gun (Maxim). . . . 1883 Maxim. HS. . . . U.S., Eng. 
Electrocardiograph ..... 1903. Einthoven..... Ovutch selectO |. oi NOa0 Hanty’. vcs 2 US. 
Electroencaphalograph 1929 Berper....... German Mantle, gas... 2... 6. 1885 Welsbach..... 
Rass cate 1624 Sturgeon .... . English Pee ia We he 1858 =Mason,J,... . . US. 
Electron spectrometer 1944 Deutsch, Mateh, friction . 2... 1827 John Walker . ... English 
Elliott, Evans -.US. ss Mercerized textiles ..... 1843 Awad ores 











82 ~ Inventions and Discoveries 
nvention Date Inventor Nation. Invention 
Aeter, induction ....... 1888 Shallenberg .. . U.S. Refrigeratorcar....... 
Metronome... 2s wee Resin, synthetic ....... 
Micrometer. .. 22... 4% Rifle, repeating... ..... 
Microphone. .... 1.565 Rocketengine........ 
hicroscope, compound . . . Rubber, vulcanized ..... 
hicroscope, electronic . . . 
hicrascope, fieldion. . . . . Sa Dane’ sais nie 2% pipad 
Monitor, warship. ...... Saw, circular. . . s 
A |" GEER Ree) Searchlight, arc ....... 
ROW Bia ne cea cee - Sewingmachine....... 
ROOT OG a. asta, oes Shoe-sewing machine 
Motor, induction. ...... Shrapnel shell... 2... 
Motorcycle... ..-. +. Shuttle, flying... 2.2... 
fovie rnachine. ....... Sleeping-car...-..... 
fovie, panoramic ...... . SHS TUG arene anns alae 
Aovie, talking. .......+. Soap, hardwater....... 
PON iver tein avis Spectroscope .......- 
fowing maching....... Spectroscope (mass) A 
leoprene........... Carothers S. Spinning wath rote oe 
iylon synthetic. . > Carothers..... U.S. Steamboat, exp'mt.... . 
ME x ialgite ra) OuPontlab. ... US. ! Rec aay 
vylon Steamboat, exp'mt!. ... . . 
Dil cracking furnace... . . Steamboat, exp'mtl .. . . . 
Dit filled power cable... . Steamboat, exp'mil .... . - 
Yleomargarine........- Steamboat, exp’mil..... 
Yphthalmoscope ..... i Steamboat, exp’mil .. . . 
Steamboat, practical 
fapermachine........ Steamboat, practical 
arachule. . 6... ee ee SleaMCar oe wie 
en, ballpoint. ........ Steam turbine .......- 
en, fountain. ........ - StOGh io: ste ioie, eo, ein 
ON, D100). ease, epee i Steslalloyiss ..0. . ears 
endulum........ ; Steel alloy, high-speed . . 
ercussion cap. ....+.. Steel, electric... ... 4 
honograph ....... wi Steel, manganese. ..... 
hoto, Color. ae eee Steel, stainless. ....... 
*hoto film, celluloid... . . tereoscope......... 
*hoto film, transparent . Eastman, Stethoscope......... 
Goodwin... .. US. Stethoscope, binaural... . 
hotoslectric cell... ... 1695 Elster..... . » German Stock ticker...-...-.. 
hotographic paper. .... 1835 Talbot....... US, Storage battery, recharge- 
notography .. 2... .. 6 1835 Talbot....-.. English ee at 
hotography......... 1835 Daguerre.... . French Stove, electric... ....- 
hotography ...... « Siok 1816 Niepce ...... French Submarine... eee ee 
*notophone. Submarine, even keel. . ... 
Submarine, torpedo, .... 
Tank, military......... 
Tape recorder, magnetic . 
Telegraph, magnetic... . . 






Telegraph, quae ta 
Telegraph, railroad . é 


meumatic hammer... « Telegraph, wireless 








owder, smokeless... .. high frequency ..... - 
rinting press, rotary .... Telephone.........- 
tinting press, web ..... Telephone amplifier... .. 
ropelier, screw. ..,... Telephone, 

ropeller, screw. ...... Telephone, radio....... 
lunch card accounting . . . 

Telephone, radio. ...... 
fadar . Ca NPR Telephone, radio, |.d .. . « 
fadio amplifier. . oad ra Telephone, recording .. . . 
fadiobeacon ..,..... : Telephone, wireless 
ladio crystal oscillator . Telescope ..... 
ladio receiver, cascade 5 ‘ ¥ Telescope ... < 

tuning. ....2....+. 1913 Alexanderson, . . U.S. Telescope, astronomical - 
ae receiver, a TONS DO Sie w= 'o ere pone 

heterodyne... ..... 1913 Fessenden... . U.S. 

ladio transmitter triode Television, iconoscope . . . 

modulation ........ 1814 Alexanderson . . Television, electronic . . . . 
ladio tube-diode. Latdenuon 1905 Fleming....., : Engi Television, (mech. 
ladio tube oscillator... . . 1915 DeForest....; SCANNET). over e es 
ladio tube Pita e eine 1906 OeForest..... vi: $ Thermometer.....-... 
adio, signals... ...... 1895 Marconi....,. Italian Thermometer... . 1.55. 
ladio, magnetic Thermometer, mercury 

detector . ; 1902 Marconi...... Italian Time recorder ........ 
ladio FM 2-path 1933 Armstrong US, Time, self-regulator . . 
LE ERGO RICIC geo onac 1883 Swan. 4 Tire, double-tube ey 
azor, electric $ 1928 Schick... . U. Tire, pneumatic,....... 
jazor, Safety... eens 1895 Gillette ....+. US. Toaster, automatic ee 
a Re eee hay 1834 McCormick... . U.S. Tool, pneumatic. ...... 
lacord, cylinder. ....,. 1887 Bell, Tainter. U.S, Torpedo, kee eoe 
lecord, disc... .... vy 1887 Berliner...... US. Tractor, crawler. ..., a 
lecord, long playing, . . . . 1947 Goldenmark .. . U.S. Transformer A.C. .....- 
jecord, wax cylinder . 1688 Edison..,..., US. TrANSBROL,.. nrc wine 


lelrigerants, low-boiing Midgoly abl 
fluorine compound... . co-workers ., . U.S. 
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Invention Date Inventor Nation. Invention Daté inventor Nation. 
Trolley car, electric ..... 1884 Van DePoele, Washer, electric... .. 2. 1901 Fisher... 2... US. 
Sprague..... US. Welding, atomic 
Tungsten, ducife....... 1912 Cookdge..... Ba) eee ne 2 ORI a ont dos 2 1924 Palmer US 
Turbine, gas ...-.---. 1849 Bourdn...... French Welding, electric. ...... 1877 Thomson..... US. > 
Turbine, hydraulic... ... 1849 Francis ...... US 8S WASHOE. 3 POPES. TIA VE es ke French 
Turbine, steam... 2... 1884 Parsons...... English Wire, barbed. ........ 1874 Gidden...... S. 
Type, movable......-. 1447 . German Wire, barbed. .-...... 1675 “Halen 8. 2 US. 
Typewiiae.. 5. 2s eas 1867 Sholes, Soule Wrench, double-acting 1813 Owen... 2... US. 
Gidden ..... US. Xraywbe .......... 1913 Coolidge... .. US. 
Vacuum cleaner, electric 1907 Spangler... .- US. re ee ae ee te: 1891. Judson ...... 





Date Discoverer = Nation. 


- — Epyttwomycin. .. 2.2... 1952 McGuire,..... US. 
Evotution, naturai 
selection... ....6-. 1858 Darwin...... English 
Falling bodies, law... ... 1590 Galileo ...... Italian 
Gases, law of 
Geometry, analyfic ..... 1619 Descartes... .. French 
Gold (cyanide process MacArthur, 


for extraction). ...... 1887 + Forest...... British 
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Chemical Elements, Discoverers, Atomic Weights 


Atomic weights, based on the exact number 12 as the assigned atomic mass of the principal isotope of carbon, carbon 12, are provided 
through the courtesy of the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry and Butterworth Scientific Publications. 

For the radioactive elements, with the exception of uranium and thorium, the mass number of either the isotope of longest half-life (*) or 
the better known isotope (**) is given. x z 


Atomic Atomic Year 
number 
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Atomic 
number 





1 Sitio Araamplinasien ae tei 
poston. Te . yee rOD00TT 


Discoverer 


Gahn é 
Ghiorso, et-al. 


Ramsay, Travers 
McMillan, Abelson 
Cronstedt 
Hatchett 
Rutherford 
Ghiorso, et al. 


Tennant 
. Priestley, Scheele 
Wollaston 
Brand 
Ulloa 
Seaborg, et al. 
P. and M. Curie 
Davy 
Welsbach 
Glendenin, Marinsky, Coryell 
Hahn, Meitner 
Fo & M. Curie, Bemont 


Noddack, Tacke, Berg 
Wollaston 

Bunsen, Kirchhoff 
Klaus 

Ghiorso, et al. 
Boisbaudran 

Nilson 

Berzelius 

Berzelius 


Davy é 
Crawford 


Ekeberg i 
Perrier and Segre 
Von Reichenstein 


Klaproth 


are known to be variable because of natural variations in isotopic com- 
.003; carbon+0,005; oxygen+0.0001; silicont0.001; sulfurt0.003. » 


Riomic wah de Same are believed to ens bias following ‘experimental uncertainties: chlorine+0.001; chromium+0. 
iron+0.003; bromine+0.001 is 


aaeree 001; copper+0.00° 





Copyright Law of The United States 


Source: Copyright Oifice, Library of Congress 


Original works of authorship in any tangible medium of 

expression are entitled to protection under the copyright law 
(Title 17 of the United States Code). The law came into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1978 (Public Law 94-553, 90 Stat. 2541); 
it su the Copyright Act of 1909, as amended. Be- 
fore the 1976 Act, there had been only three 
sions of the original copyright law of 1790, namely those of 
1831, 1870, and 1909. 


; ‘Categories of Works 

' Copyright protection under the new law extends to origi- 

nal works of authorship fixed in any tangible medium of ex- 
pression, now known or later developed, from which they 
can be ived, juced, or otherwise communicated, 
either directly or wit! the aid of a machine or device. Works 
of authorship include books, periodicals, computer pro- 
grams and other literary works, musical compositions Ln 





revi- 


accompanying lyrics, dramas and dramatico-musical compo- 
sitions, pantomimes and choreographic works, motion pic- 
tures and other audiovisual works, and sound recordings. 
The owner of a copyright is given the exclusive right to 
reproduce the copyrighted work in copies or phonorecords 
and distribute them to the public by sale, rental, lease, or 
lending. The owner of a copyright also enjoys the exclusive 
tight to make derivative works based upon the copyrighted 
work, to perform the work publicly if it be a literary, musi- 
cal, dramatic, or choreographic work, a pantomime, motion 
picture, or other audiovisual work, and in the case of beats 
ary, musical, dramatic, and choreographic works, 
mimes, and pictorial, graphic, or sculptural works, i ning 
the individual images of a motion picture or other audiovi- 
sual work, to display the copyrighted work publicly. All of 
these rights are subject to certain specified exceptions, in- 
cluding the so-called judicial doctrine of “fair use,” which is 


~ included in the law for the first time. 


- ¥ 
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The act also provides special provisions permitting com- 
pulsory licensing for the recording and distribution of pho- 
norecords of nondramatic musical ‘compositions, non- 
commercial transmissions by public broadcasters of pub- 
lished musical, pictorial, sculptural, and graphic works, per- 
formances of copyrighted nondramatic music by means of 
jukeboxes, and the secondary transmission of copyrighted 
works on cable television systems. 


Single National System 

The law establisnes a single national system of statutory 
protection for all copyrightable works fixed in tangible form, 
whether published or unpublished. Before Jan. 1, 1978 un- 
published works were entitled to protection under the com- 
“mon law of the various states while published works came 
under the Federal statute. 

Registration of a claim to copyright in any work, whether 
published or unpublished, may be made voluntarily at any 
time during the copyright term by the owner of the copy- 
nght or of any exclusive right in the work. Registration is 
not a condition of copyright protection, but is a prerequisite 
to an infringement suit. Subject to certain exceptions, the 
remedies of statutory damages and attorney’s fees are not 
available for those infringements occurring before registra- 
tion. Even if registration is not made, copies or phonorec- 
ords of works published in the U.S. with notice of copyright 
are required to be deposited for the collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress. This deposit requirement is not a condi- 
tion of protection, but does render the copyright owner sub- 
ject to penalties for failure to deposit after a demand by the 
Register of Copyrights. ~ 


Duration of Copyright 


For works created on or after Jan. 1, 1978, copyright sub- 
sists from their creation for a term consisting of the life of 
the author and 50 years after the author’s death. For works 
made for hire, and for anonymous and pseudonymous works 
(unless the author's identity is revealed in Copyright Office 
records), the term is 100 years from creation or 75 years 
from first publication, whichever is shorter. 

The law retains for works that were under statutory pro- 
tection on January 1, 1978, the 28 year term of copyright 
from first publication (or from registration in some cases), 
renewable by certain persons for a second term of protection 
of 47 years. Copyrights in their first 28-year term on Jan. 1, 
1978, have to be renewed in order to be protected for the 
full maximum term of 75 years. Copyrights in their second 
term on Jan. 1, 1978 were automatically extended to last for 
a total term of 75 years. 

For works that had been created before the law came into 
effect but had neither been published nor registered for 
copyright before Jan. 1, 1978, the term of copyright is gener- 
ally computed in the same way as for new works: the life- 
plus-50 or 75/100-year terms will apply. However, all works 
in this category are guaranteed at least 25 years of statutory 
protection. The law specifies that copyright in a work of this 

~ kind will not expire before Dec. 31, 2002, and if the work is 
published before that date the term is extended by another 
25 years, through the end of the year 2027. 


Notice of Copyright. 


Under the 1909 copyright law the copyright notice was 
the most important requirement for obtaining copyright 
protection for a published work. For published works, all 
copies had to bear the prescribed notice from the time of 

. first publication. If a work was published before Jan. 1, 1978 
without the required notice, copyright protection was lost 
permanently and cannot be regained. 

The present copyright law requires a notice on copies or 
phonorecords of sound recordings that are distributed to the 
public. Errors and omissions, however, do not immediately 
result in forfeiture of the copyright and can be corrected 
within prescribed time limits. Innocent infringers misled by 
an omission or error in the notice generally are shielded 
from liability. 

The notice of copyright required on all visually p ti- 
ble copies published in the U.S. or elsewhere under the 1576 
Act consists of the symbol © (the letter C in a circle), the 
word “Copyright,” or the abbreviation “Copr.,” and the 
year of first publication, and the name of the owner of copy- 
right in the work. Example: © 1985 JOHN DOE 


‘ 


~ ight registration application forms may 
ek Sioa ba 


The notice must be affixed in such manner and location as 
to give reasonable notice of the claim of copyright. 

The notice of copyright prescribed for all published pho- 
norecords of sound recordings consists of the symbol © (the 
letter P in a circle), the year of first publication of the sound 
recording, and the name of the owner of copyright in the 
sound recording, placed on the surface of the phonorecord, 
or on the phonorecord label or container in such manner 
and location as to give reasonable notice of the claim of 
copyright. Example: ® 1985 DOE RECORDS, INC. 


Manufacturing Requirements 


~The requirement in the copyright law, known as the man- 
ufacturing clause, mandating that certain textual literary 
works be manufactured in the U.S. was preserved in the 
copyright law until July 1, 1986, after Congress elected to 
override a veto of the extension by President Ronald Rea- 
gan. The manufacturing clause, section 601 of the 1976 
Copyright Act, requires that works consisting preponder- 
antly of nondramatic literary material (textual material) be 
manufactured in the United States or Canada to receive full 
Pad or arse The clause, which was due to expire in 
July 1982, was extended by Congress for another 4 years. 

The manufacturing clause applies only to published works 
in the English language; as an exception toits provisions, the 
Statute prescribes that, when manufacture has taken place 
outside the United States or Canada, 2a maximum of 2,000 
copies of the foreign edition may be imported into the 
United States without efieciet the copyright owners’ rights. 
For this purpose, the copyright Office will issue an Import 
Statement (Form IS) upon request and payment of a fee of 
$3 at the time of registration or at any later time. 


International Protection 

The U.S. has -copyright relations with more than 70 
countries, under which works of American authors are pro- 
tected in those countries, and the works of their authors are 
protected in the U.S. The basic feature of this protection is 
“national treatment,” under which the alien author is 
treated by a country in the same manner that it treats its 
own. authors. Relations exist by virtue of bilateral 
ments or through the Buenos Aires Convention or the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention. U.S. legislation implementing 


’ the latter convention, which became effective Sept. 16, 1955, 


gives the works of foreign authors the benefit of exemptions 
from the manufacturing requirements of the U.S. copyright 
law, provided the works are first published abroad with a 
copyright notice including the symbol © , the name of the 
copyright owner and the year date of first publication, and 
that the work either is by an “author” who is a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country which belongs to the Conven- 
tion or is first published in a foreign member country. Con- 


versely, works of U.S. authors are exempt from certain bur- 
in particular foreign member. _ 


densome requirements 
countries. 
Works published on or after Jan. 1, 1978, are subject to 


_ protection under the copyright statute if, on the date of first 


publication, one or more of the authors is a national or do- 
miciliary of the U.S., or is a national, domiciliary, or sover- 
eign authority of a foreign nation that is a party to a copy- 


” right treaty to which the United States is also-a party, or is a 


stateless person, regardless of domicile, or if the work is first 
published either in the U.S. or ina foreign nation that, on 
the date of first publication is g party to the Universal Copy- 
right Convention. All iapubieed works are protected here 
regardless of the citizenship or domicile of the author. 

A U.S. author may obtain copyright protection in all 
countries that are members of the Uni Copyright Con- 
vention (UCC). In member countries, where no formalities 
are required, the works of U.S. authors are protected auto- 
matically. Member countries whose laws impose formalities 
protect U.S. works if all published copies bear a convention 
notice which consists of the symbol ©, together with the 
name of the copyright owner and the year date of publica- 
tion. Example: © JOHN DOE 1985. 

Further information and application forms may be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to the Information Section 
LM-455, Copyright Office, The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20559. 

be ordered 


ur basis by calling (202) 287-9100. 


a 


DISASTERS 


Some Notable Marine Disasters Since 1850 7 


Et (Figures indicate estimated lives lost) 


1854, Mar.—City of Glasgow; British steamer missing in 
North Atlantic; 480. 

1854, Sept. 27—Arctic; U.S. (Collins Line) ss ot in 
collision with French steamer Vesta near Cape Race; 2 

1856, Jan. 23—Pacific; U.S. Sane Leelee earns 
North Atlantic; 186-286. 

1858, Sept. aye raptss German steamer destroyed by fire 
in North Atlantic; 4 
Pic Apt, 27—Anglo-Saxon British steamer wrecked at 

ape Ri 
4865, Apr. 27—Sultana; a Mississippi River steamer blew up 
near Memphis, Tenn; 1,400. 

1869, Oct, 27—Sto newall; steamer burned on Mississippi 
Fiver below eo cty ot of | Boston; British (inman Line) 

1 jan. on; an steamer 

vanished between New York and Liverpool; 
: i ae Oct 19—Cambria; British steamer wrecked off northern 
re! 

1872, ee: —- Celeste; U.S. half-brig sailed from New 
York for Genoa; found abandoned in Atlantic 4 weeks later in 
mystery of sea; crew never heard from; loss of life unknown. 

1873, Jan. 22—Northfleet; British steamer foundered off 


land; 
1873, Apr, atantes British (White Star) steamer wrecked 
off Nova Scotia; 58: 


1873, Nov. 28—Vile ee ee a ee 


Loch Eam; 22! 
ae sory Way ye conten Gorter 


e75, ‘tov. 2 pees U.S. steamer sunk after collision off 


Cape Flattery; 2: 
1878, ae sPrincess Alice; British steamer sank after 


collision in 
Fhe Dec. ge. 8-Byzantin French steamer sank after Darda- 
1881, bom be Victoria; steamer capsized in Thames River, 


1883, Jan. 19—Cimbria; German steamer sunk in collision 
British steamer Suitan f in North Sea; 389. 


with 
1887, Nov. 15—Wah Yeung; British steamer bumed at sea; - 


400. = 
I ae Feb. 17—Duburg; British steamer wrecked, China Sea; 
1890, Sept 19—Ertogrul; Turkish frigate foundered off Ja- 
pan; 
1891, Mar. 17—Utopia; British steamer sank in: collision with 
British ironclad Anson oi Garatter: S62. 
1895, Jan. 30—Elbe; German steamer sank in collision with 
British steamer Craithie in North Sea; 332. 
1895, Mar. ae Regenta; Spanish cruiser foundered 


near 
aoe Feb. seit U.S. battleship blown up in Havana 


4—La Bourgogne; French steamer sunk in colli- 
aoe British Prong ship Cromartyshire off Nova Scotia; 549. 


excursion steamer 
ntesttwer iver, New York City. 1.080. 
1006, See 28-—Norue; Oariah stesmer Wrecked on Rockall 


Island, itland; 620. 
1906, Aug. 4—Sirio; tain steamer wrecked off Cape Palos, 
1908, Mar. ee ee ee 
sion near Hakodate, Japan; 300. 
1909, ap 1—Waratah; British steamer, Sydney to London, 


vanished; 31 
1910, Feb. 9—General Chanzy; French steamer wrecked off 
corns Spain; 200. 
1, Sept. 25—Liberté; French battleship exploded at Tou- 


4912, fy Lig British (White Star) steamer hit 
iceberg in North 


29—Empress of Ireland; ‘Canadian Pa- 
wea May 20-Emprees of Ireland: Bish (Canada Law- 
W015, May 7-—Lusitanis; British (Cunard Line Line) steamer torpe- 
Pa ate oe cane chancon 20 off Ireland; 1,198. 
excursion steamer capsized i 


Sotehe in Chi- 


“8, hips 26—Provence; French cruiser sank-in Meciterra- 


ier Siar. de steamer 
Rees meee Men Sparieh 


‘York, Bima ot Atay Par Nid 125. 
1939, M 


Seater wecksdiont Scilly ~ 


1916, Aug. 28—Hsin Yu; Chinese steamer sank off Chinese 
coast; 1,000. 

1917, Dec. 6—Mont Blanc, Imo; French ammunition ship and: 
Belgian iam collided in Halifax Harbor; 1,600. 

1918, Apr. 25—Kiang-Kwan Chinese steamer sank in colli- 
sion of Hankow; 500. 

1918, July erga Japanese battleship blew up in 
Tokayama Bay; 500. 

1918, Oct. 25—Princess Sophia; Canadian steamer sank off 
Alaskan coast; 398 

1919, Jan. 17—Chaonia; French steamer lost in Straits of 
Messina, Italy; 460. 

1919, Sept. 9—Vaibanera; Spanish steamer lost off Florida 
coast; 500. 

1921, ie Kong; steamer wrecked in South 


China Sea: 1 
1922, Aug. 26—Niitaka; Japanese cruiser sank in storm off 
Kamchatka, USSR; 300. 
1927, Oct. 25—Principessa Mafalda; Italian steamer blew 
up, sank off Porto Age hnaaaled Brazil; 314. 
1934, Sept. 8—Morro Castle; U.S. steamer, Havana to New 


jay U.S. submarine sank off Ports- 
mouth, NH: 26. 
1939, June 1—Thetis; British submarine, sank in Liverpool 


, 99. 
1942, Feb. 18—Truxtun and Pollux; U.S. ee and 
cargo ship ran aground, sank off Newfoundland; 2! 
1942, Oct. 2—Curacao; British cruiser sank toe collision 
with liner Queen Mary; 335. 
a Jan. 19—Himera; Greek steamer hit a mine off Athens; 


1947, Apr. 16—Grandcamp; French P pcan exploded in 
Texas City, Tex., Harbor, starting fires; 510. 
1952, Apr. 26—Hobson and Wasp; U. s. destroyer and air- 
Craft poche collided in Atlantic; 176. 
1953, Jan. Cai ole Victoria; British ferry foundered off 
northern Irish coast; 1 
954, Sept. 26—Toye Maru; Japanese ferry sank in Tsugaru 


svat July oy knew Doria and See italian lin 
ndrea ja im; italian liner 
and Swedish liner collided off Nantucket; 51 
play een Ay id; Soviet ship ran aground in Cas- 
1961, Apr. 8—Dara; British liner burned in Persian Gulf; 212. 
tees sly 8—Save; Portuguese ship ran aground off Mozam- 


act ei eres U.S. Navy atomic submarine sank 
in North Atlantic 

1964, Feb. “ioVoyager, Melbourne; Australian destroyer 
sank after collision with Australian aircraft carrier Melbourne off 
New South Wales; 82. : 

1968, Jan. 25—Dakar, Israeli submarine vanished in Mediter- 


ranean; 69. u 
1968, \ Jan. 27—Minerve; French submarine vanished in Medi- 


lerranean; 52. 

1968, May 21—Scorpion; U.S. nuclear submarine sank in 
Atlantic near Fits 99. 

1969, June 2—Evans; U. Ss. mary eae cut in half by Australian 
cartier Meibourne, S. China Sea; 7: 
ench submarine sank in Mediter- 


Filed Pine 3 Re —tesayonig-Lics South Korean ferry sank in 
1974, = Motor launch capsized off Bangladesh; 250. 
1974, a Sent 26— Soviet destroyer burned and sank in Black 


Sea; est. 200. 
1976, Oct. 20—George Prince and Frosta; ferryboat and 


tanker collided jsthoeiegn te R. at Luling, La.; 77. 
19) Egyptian liner caught fire and sank in 


1977, Jan. reat Zenith; Panamanian-registered tanker 
sank off Cape Cod, Mass.; 38. ; 
1977, Jan. 17—Spanish freighter collided with launch in Bar- 
celona, Spain harbor, 46. 
1979, Aug. 14—-23 yachts competing in Fastnet yacht race 
| sebagai oo See en 18. i 
, Jan. 27—Tamponas ll; Indonesian passe! 
fire and sank in Java Sea; 580. oe oe 
an 1, May U.S. Marine combat jet crashed on 
deck of U.S. eteratcarien 14, 
1983, Feb. 12—Marine coal freighter sank during 
storm off Chincoteague, Va.; 33. 3 
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688 ee Disasters — Earthquakes; Tornadoes 


Major Earthquakes c 


Magnitude of earthquakes (Mag.), distinct from deaths or damage caused, is measured on the Richter scale, on which each higher num- 
ber represents a tenfold increase in energy measured in ground motion. Adopted in 1935, the scale has been applied in the following table 
to earthquakes as far back as reliable seismograms are available. 





Date Deaths Mag. Date . Place Deaths Mag. 
526 May 20 250,000 NA. 1956 June 10-17 77 
856 ... 000 1957 July 2 7.4 
1057 25,000” 1957 Dec. 13 71 
1268 60,000“ 1960 Feb. 29 58 
1290 27 _100,000 ” 1960 May 21-30 ae 
1293 May 20 30,000” 1962 Sept.1 7. 
1531 Jan. 26 30,000 " § 1963 July 26 6.0 
1556 Jan. 24 830,000 " 1964 Mar. 27 85 
1667. Nov. 80,000" 1966 Aug. 19 69 
1693 Jan. 11 60,000 * 1968 Aug. 31 74 
1730 Dec. 30 137,000" 1970 Mar. 28 7.4- 
1737 Oct.11 300,000” 1970 May 31 77 
1755 June 7 40,0c0—” 1971 Feb. 9 
1755 Nov. 1 60,000 8.75" 65 
1783 Feb. 4 30,000 NA. 1972 Apr. 10 6.9 
1797 Feb. 4 41,000 NA. 1972 Dec.23 62 
1822 Sept.5 22,000 N.A. 1974 Dec. 28 63 
1828 -Dec. 28 30,000” 1975 Sept.6 68 
1868 Aug. 13-15 40,000” 1976 Feb. 4 75 
1875 May 16 16,000” 1976 May6 65 
1896 June 15 27,120 eS 1976 June 26 7A 
1908 Apr. 18-19 83 1976 July 28 8.2 
1906 Aug. 1 20,000 86 1976 Aug. 17 78 
7908 Dec. 28 83,000 7.5 1976 Nov. 24 73 
1915 Jan. 13 280 A 1977 Mar. 4 75 
1920 Dec. 16 100,000 86 1977 Aug. 19 8.0 
1923 Sept.i 330 83 1977 Nov.23 82 
1927 May 22 200,000 83 1978 June 12 75 
1932 Dec, 26 70,000 7.6 1978 Sept.16 77 
19383 Mar. 2 2990 89 1979 Sept. 12 8.4 
1934 Jan. 15 10,700 84 1979 Dec. 12 79 
1935 May 31 30,000 7.5 1980 Oct.10 7.3 
1939 Jan. 24 28,000 83 1980 Nov. 23 7.2 
1939 Dec. 26 30,000 7.9 1982 Dec. i3 ee 
1946 Dec. 21 2,000 84 1983 Mar.31 
1948 June 28 5,131 73 1983 May 26 77 
1949 Aug.5 6,000 68 1983 Oct. 30 7A 
1950 Aug.15 1,530 7 1985 Mar.3 78 
1953 Mar. 18 1,200 7.2 — (*) estimated from earthquake intensity. (N.A.) not available, 

Some Recent Earthquakes 


Source: Scientific Event Alert Network, Smithsonian Institution p 


Attached is a list of recent-earthquakes. Magnitude of earthquakes is measured on the Richter scale, on which each higher 
number represents a tenfold increase in energy measured in ground motion. : 





Date Place Magnitude Date Place Magnitude 
Apr. 24,1985 Luzon Is. Philippines 6.0 Dec, 28 E. of Kamchatka, USSR 67 
Apr. 13 Molucca Sea, indonesia 68 Nov. 23 NE of Vanuatu 7 
Apr. 13 Bali, Indonesia 63. Nov. 20 S. of Mindanao, Philippines 74 
Apr. 3 Chile 72 Nov. 17 Off W. Sumatra, indonesia 7.2 
Mar. 19 Chile 67 Nov. 1 Central Atlantic Ocean 72 
Mar. 18 i . Philippines 65 Oct. 18 Central Wyoming 5.3 
Mar. 17 Chile . 65 Sept. 18 Off E. Honshu, Japan 
Mar. 4 Chile 65 Sept. 13 Central Honshu, Japan 62 
Mar. 3 Chile - 78 Sept. 10 Off N. California | 67 
Mar. 2 Sulawesi, Indonesia 6.6 Aug. & Kyushu, Japan 68 
Feb. 2 S. Iran 5.2 July 5 Solomon Sea ‘65 
Dec. 30,1984 NE India 5.8 June 24 S. of Hispaniola, Dom. Rep. * 6.5 } 
Dec. 30 New Zealand < 67 

Some Major Tornadoes In U.S, Since 1925 

Source: National Climatic Center, NOAA, U.S. Commerce Department 
Date Place Deaths Date . Deaths 
1925 Mar. 18 Mo.,MLind. .......5..... 689. 1949 Jan 3 58 
1927 Apr. 12 Fock Springs, tat RD eae 74 1952 Mar. 21 208 
1927 May 9 Arkansas, Poplar Bluff, Mo... . . 92 1953 May 11 114 
1930 May 6 Hill & Ellis Co., Tex. .... Fes 41 1953 June 8 116 
1932 Mar. 21 Ala. (series of tornadoes)... . . 268 1953 June 9 90 
1936 Apr. Tr Miss. 216 1953 Dec. 5 38 
1936 Apr. 203. 1955 May 25 
1938 Sept. 32 1957 May 20 ‘ 
1942 Mar. 75 1958 June 4 
1942 Apr. 52 1959 Feb. 10 
1944 June 150 1960 May 5,6 : 
1945 Apr. 102 1965 Apr. 11 271 
1947 Apr. 169 1966 Mar. 3 e 
1948 Mar. 33 1966 Mar. 3 ie 

i 


Disasters — Tornadoes; Hurricanes; Floods 
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Date Place Deaths Date Place Deaths 
1967 Apr, eT PIMA Wat ath ale ay hee dh Caller 33 1962 Mar. 2-4 Sea Midwest (series)... .. . 17 
1968 May AB ACONGBB 20K shih in a fe a ately) pak 34 MOBS SNARY (OOM Gin: Actin, bie lars) age. 5.908 10 
1969 23 GOOLE ein th wee & 32 OBR May: 48:22" TOR ee Ss the ayee fa-5 pie 0s 12 
1971 Feb. 21 Missis: BBO RA ive 110 1984 Mar. 28 N Cain S. Carolina. ..... 67 
1973 May 26-7 South, Midwest (series)... .. . 47 1984 Apr. 21-22 mets So aMAh) Bet aMERICN me oe 15 
1974 Apr. 3-4 Ala.,Ga,, Tenn, Ky.,Oh. ..... 360 1984 Apr. 26 Seres latoMinn.. 2.2... 17 
1977 Apr. 4 ie a Miss., 7 ORS e> wo eam ir 22 1984 June 0. WHRISSRR, oneeciere tase 5.0 400 
1979 Apr. 10 MOK Neal cr ata s ecata 60 1985 May 31 NY., Pa,, Oh., Ont. (Series)... - 90 
1980 June 3 [as Island, Neb. (series) . 4 
teasiaaeh ne Blizzards, Other Storms 
Names of hurricanes and typhoons in italics~H.—hurricane; T.—typhoon 
Date Location Deaths Date Location Deaths 
1688 Mar. 11-14 Blizzard, EasternU.S........ 400 1965 Dec, 15 Windstorm, Bangladesh. ..... 10,000 
1900 Sept. 8 Pi, Galveston, NW) wees Llaebe al .« imix 6,000 1966 June 4-10 +H. Alma, Honduras, SE U.S. .. . $1 
1926 Sept. 16-22 H.. Fi Aj Peta nn onion Geka x} e 2 372 1966 Sept. 24-30 H. /nez, Carib., Fla, Mex... .. . 293 
1 Oct. 20 Ai Cuba Ra See rere Te a a) 600 1967 July 9 Te BWNG; JGPAN we ee ees 347 
1928 Sept. 12-17. H., W. Indies, Fla........... 4,000 1967 Sept. 6-23 H, Beulah, Carib., Mex,, Tex. .. . 54 
1930 Sept. 3 H., San Domingo. ........+. 2,000 1967 Dec, 12-20 Blizzard, Southwest, OSaa teas 51 
1938 Sept. 21 H., New England... ..i.e-- 600 1968 Nov, 18-28 T. , Philippines. ........ 63 
1942 Oct. 15-16 H., Bengal, India...... ‘a 11,000 1969 Aug. 17-18 H. Camille, Miss.,La......... 256 
1944 Sept. 12-16 H.,.N.C,toNewEng......... 389 1970 ue 30- ’ 
1958 Sept. fd T., Vietnam, Japan... a wee 4,300 Aug. § H. Celia, Cuba, Fla., Tex. ..... 31 
1954 H, one rol, No! Uae We iste s 68 1970 Aug. 20-21 H. Dorothy, Martinique....... 42 
1954 O; or ery H. Hazel, Eastern, U.S., Haitl. . 347 1970 Sept. 15 T. Georgia, Philippines. ...... 300 
1955 Aug. aaa H. Connie, Carolinas, Va., Md. |. 43 1970 Oct. 14 T, Sening, Philippines.......- 583 
1955 Aug, 16-19 H, Diane, EastenU.S........ 400 1970 Oct, 15 T. Titang, Philippines. ....... 526 
dee Sept. 19 H, Hilda, Mexico... 0.1 ees 200 1970 Nov. 13 Cyclone, ek gpa 300,000 
~28 H, Janet, Caribbean. ....... 500 1971 Aug. 1 T. Rose, Hong Kong........ 130 
1968 Feb.1-29 Blizzard, Western Ei Europe..... 1,000 1972 June 19-29 H. Agnes, PIGHONY. vr es 118 
1957 June 27-30 H, Audrey, La.,Tex,........ 430 1972 Dec, 3 T. Theresa, Philippines. ...... 169 
1958 Feb. 15-16 Blizzard,NEUS,......-605 171 1979 June-Aug. Monsoonrainsinindia....... 1,217 
1959 Sept. 17-19 ‘ Sarah, Far East ..'......% 2,000 1974 June 11 Storm Dinah, Luzon |s., ais pr ave 
1959 Sept, 26-27 T. Vera, Honshu, Japan . 4,466 1974 July 11 T. Gilda, Japan, $. Korea.... 108 
1960 Sept. 4-12 H. Donna, Caribbean, E. us. 148 1974 Sept. 19-20 H, Fil, Honduras...... 2,000 
1961 Oct. 31 H. Hattie, a Honduras . 400 1974 Dec, 25 Cyclone leveled Darwin, Aus. 50 
1962 Feb. 17 Flooding, German Coast. 343 1975 Sept. 13-27 H. Eloise, Caribbean, NE US 71 
1962 Sept. 27 Flooding, Barcelona, S ain 445 1976 May 20 T. Olga, floods, Philippines i 215 
eee May 28-29 Windstorm, Ban: lade: 22,000 1977 July 25, 31 T. Theima, T. Vera, Taiwan . 39 
» 4-8 a apg ng 6,000 1978 Oct. 27 T. Alta, Philippines ......... c. 400 
1984 Oct. 4-7 38 1979 Aug. 5. | 
1964 June 30 * Wine, N N. Phipaes 107 Sept. 7 H. David, Caribbean, E U.S... .. 1,100 
4964 Sept. 5 1; Ruby, Hong 738 1980 Aug. 4-11 H. Allen, Caribbean, Texas . . . « 272 
1964 Sept. 14 ing, Serkel re Korea. .... 563 1981 Nov. 25 T. Irma, Luzon |s., Philip... .... 176 
Nov. Flooding S. Vietnam... «+ « 5 7,000 1983 June~ Monsoon rains Inindia....... 900 
1966 May 11-12 Windstorm, Pde Tn 17,000 1983 Aug. 18 H. Alicia, Southern Texas ..... 17 
1965 June 1-2 Windstorm, Bangladesh. ..... 30,000 1984 Sept. 2 T, lke, Southern Philippines . . . . 1,363 
1965 Sept, 7-10 _H. Betsy, Fla., ALT Teed oa 74 +1985 May 25 Cyclone, Bangladesh, ....... 10,000 
Floods, Tidal Waves 
Date Location Deaths Date Location Deaths 
1887... Huang He River, China... ... 900,000 1969 Sept.15  SouthKorea.,.......... 250 
1889 May 31 Johnstown, Paw... 1. is te rh 1869) OO 1B: FONISIA sie oie et as © we 500 
1900 Sept.8 Galveston, Tex. .......-.. §,000 1970 May Central Romania ......... 160. 
1903 June 15 Heppner,Ore.,....6.,.4. 325 1970 July 22 Himalayas, india... ....-.. 500 
1911 He Eek i River, China... .. 100,000 1971 . Feb. 26 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil... .. 2. . 130 
1913» Mar. ram ae eae i Foi ivaahy 732 1972 Feb. 26 Buffalo Creek, W.Va........ 118 
1915 Aug.17 Galveston, Tex........... 275 1972 Juned Rapid City,S.D........... 236 
1928 Mar. 13  Gatapee tte Francis 1972 Aug.7 Luzon Is., Philippines 
Santa Paula, Cal... ... 450 1974 Mar.29 Tubaro,Brazil....... 
1928 Sopt.13 Lake Okeechobee, Fla... ... . 2,000 1974 Aug. 12 Monty-Long, Ba 
1931 Aug. Huang He River, China... ... 3,700,000 1975 Jan. 11 rn Thailan 
1937 Jan, 22 Ohio, Miss. Valleys ........ 50 1976 Juned Teton Dam collapse, Id: 
1939... Non (STW G5, bceourte se a 200,000 1976 July 31 Big Thompson Can 
feet ine Honshu og Japan. Pa Ske 1,900 1976 Nov.17 East Java, Ind 
O51 Aug. j§#$Manchura is cccrias wa. 1,800 1977 July 19-20 Johnstown, Pa. 
1983 Jan. 31 2,000 1978 June-Sept. Northern india, .......... 
1954 Aug. 17 2,000 1979 Jan-Feb. Brazil... cus. e ues 
1966 Oot. 7-12 1,700 1979 July Lomblem is, Indonesia . 
Nov. 1 2,000 1979 Aug. 11 Morvi, India... . 
1 Dec, 2 412 1980 Feb. 13-22 So. Cal., Ariz. Ae 
ho Oct. 10 6,000 1981 Apr. Northern China. . sabe 
‘ Oct, 31 Bangladesh . hes 4,000 1981 July Sichuan, Hubei Prov., China. . . 1,300 
f Feb.17 Gerfnan North Sea comets ae tg 343 «= 1982 Jan. 23 LS; POTS: hi winters > ie ¥ 600 
cer Barcelona, Spain 445 1982 May 12 ponnedarsi fo eee ee ae 430 
a) Dam colla se, Vain aly 1,800 1982 June6 BOLOoNRiwain i xia bus 12 
Nov. 4-6 Florence, Venice, Italy 113 © 1982 Sept. s17-21 Balada Guatemala. |: 1,300-+ 
Jan. 18-24 Hembra cies ci. 894 1982 Hep RAG APRS wl Be wre cea 22 
Mar.19 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil... .... 436 ©1983 Peb-Mar. Palais Cra BIg! + ioe 13 
Aug, 7-14 Gujarat State, India... . 1,000 1983 Apr.6-12 Ala,,La., Miss, Tenn... ..... 15 
ie UNG 2ite. ti snd cate 780 =. 1984 © kee Tulsa, OW ae Uy cone og 13 
ca iy Woe Viele eerie. = tees 1 1984 Aug-Sept. S.Korea.............. 200+ 
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Explosions 
Date Location Deaths Date Location Deaths 
1910 Oct. 1 LosAngeles Times Bidg,...... 21 1963 Aug. 13 Explosives dump, Gauhiti, India . $2 
1913 Mar. 7? Dynamite, Baltimore harbor... . . 55 1963 Oct 31 State Fair Coliseum, indianapolis. . E ‘73 
1915 Sept. 27 Gasoline tank car, Ardmore, Okia. . 47 1964 July 23 Bone, A , harbor munitions. . . 100 
1917 Apr. 10 Munitions plant, Eddystone, Pa... . 433 1965 Mar. 4 Gas pi . Natchitoches, La.. . . 7 
1917. Dec. 6 Halifax Harbor,Canada....... 1,654 1965 Aug. 9 Missile sic, Searcy, ANG Weiatos 
4918 May 18 Chemical plant, Oakdale, Pa.. 193 1965 Oct. 21 ee. Tila Bund, Pakistan ..... 80 
1918 July 2 Explosives, Split Rock, N.Y... . . . 50 1965 Oct. 30 Cartagena, Colombia ........ 48 
1918 Oct. 4 — pliant, Morgan Station, oats 64 1965 Nov. 24 Armory, Keokuk, la.......... 20 
1919 May 22 Seren Cedar Rapids, la. . 44 1966 Oct 13 Chemical plant, La Salle, Que. . v1 
1920 Sept. 16 wat it, New York, bomb . 30 1967 Feb. 17 Chemical plant, Hawthome, Nu. 1 
1924 Jan. 3 Food plant, Pekin, Ill... .. . f 42 1967 Dec.. 25 Apartment bidg., Moscow... ... 20 
1928 April 13 Dance hall, West Plains, Mo, 40 1868 Apr. 6 Sports store, Richmond, ind. . ... 43 
1937 Mar. 18 New London; Tex., schooi. 284 1970 Apr. 8 Subway construction, Osaka, Japan 
1940 Sept. 11 Hercules Powder, Kenvil, Nu 51 1971 June 24 Tunnel, Syimar,Cal.......... 17 
1942 June 5 Ordnance plant, Sag tt ; 49 1971 June 28 ees fireworks, Poneas postr 13 
1944 Apr. 14 Bombay, India, ee ; . 1 700 1971 Oct. 21 Ft iaby ping center, Glasgow, 
1944 July 17 Port Chi : 322 1973 Feb. 10 ere ag aes tank, Suan NY. 40 
1944 Oct. 21 Liquid gas tank, Civetsid = ay 135 1975 Dec. 27 ala, India, mine ........ 431 
1947 Apr. 16 Texas City, Tex, pier. ....... 561 1976> Apr. 13 Pes Finland, munitions works . . 45 
1948 July 28 Farben works, Cudwigshafen, Ger.. 184 1977 Nov. 11 Freight train, iri, S.Korea... ... 57 
1950 May 19 Munitions barges, S. Amboy, N. J. . 30- 1977 Dec. 22 Grain elevator, Westwego, La . 35 
1956 Aug. 7 Dynamite trucks, Cali, Colornbia . 1,100 1978 Feb. 24 Derailed tank car, Waverly, Tenn. - 12 
1958 Apr. 18 Sunken munitions ship, Okinawa . 40 1978. July 11 Propylene tank truck, Spanish 
1958 May 22 Nike missiles, Leonardo, NJ... . . 10 coastal campsite... ....... 150 
1959 Apr. 10 World War Ii bomb, Philippines gets rola 3: 4980 Oct. 23 School, Ortuella,Spain....... 64 
1959 June 28 Rail tank cars, Meldrin,Ga...... 25 1981 Feb. 13 Sewer system, Louisville, Ky. . } 
1959 Aug. 7 Dynamite truck, Roseburg, Ore. . . 13 1982 Apr. -7 Tanker truck, tunnel, Oakland, Cal. 7 
_ 1959 Nov. 2 Jamuri Bazar, India, explosives. . . 46 1982 Apr. 25. a exhibition, Todi, Italy. . $3 
1959 Dec. 13 Dortmund, Ger., 2 apt. bidgs..... 26 1982 Nov. 2 Salang Tunnel, Afghanistan . “4,000-3,000 
1960 Mar. 4 Belgian munitions ship, Havana. . . 100 1984 Feb.. 25 Oil pipeline, Cubatao, Brazil... . 508 
1960-—Oct. 25 Gas, Windsor, Ont. store... .. Vi 1984 June 21 Naval Supply depot, Severomorsk, : 
1962 Jan. 16 Gas pipeline, Edson, Alberta, ea 8 {8 Soo = abi ree ms Sae Ay tpn yh Ee < 200+ 
1962. Oct. 3 Telephone Co. office, N.Y. City . 23 1984 Nov. 19 Gas storage area, NE Mexico City . 334 
1863 Jan. 2 Packing plant, (ey Haute, Ind. . . 16 1984 Dec. 5 Coal mine, Taipei, Taiwan...... 94 
1963 Mar. 9 Dynamiteplant,S. Africa ...... Bont ; 
' Fires 
Date Location Deaths Date Location Ss 
4845 May Theater, Canton, China. ...... 1,670 1960 Nov. 13 Movie theater, Amude, Syria .... 
1871 Oct 8 Chicago, $196 million loss... . . . 250 1961 Jan. 6 Thomas Hotel, San Francisco. « 
4871 Oct. 8 Peshtigo, Wis., forest fire . 1,182 1961. Dec. 8 Hospital, Hartford, Conn. . 
1876 Dec. 5 Brooklyn (NY), theater . 295 1961. Dec. 17 zi wa t 
1877. June 20 St. John, N.B., Canada 100 1963 May 4 Theater, Diourbel, Si - 
1881 Dec. 8 Ring Theater, Vienna. 850 1963 Nov. 18 Surfside Hotei, Atlantic SNe P 
1887. May 25 Opera Comique, Paris 200 1963 Nov. 23 Resthome, ille, on Seen. 
1887. Sept. 4 Exeter, England, theater ‘ 1963 Dec. 29 Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. . 
1894 Sept. 1 Hinckley, Minn., forestfire. 2... . 413 1964 May 8 Apartment building,Manila..... 
1897 May 4 Charity bazaar,Paris.....-... 150 1964 Dec. 18 Nursing home, Fountaintown, ce: 
1900 June 30 Hoboken,N.J.,docks........ . 326 1965. Mar. 1 Apartment, LaSalle, habs F 
1902 Sept. 20 Church, Birmingham, Alain ie 115 1966 Mar. 11 Numata, Japan, 2skirésorts .. . . 
1903 . 30 iroquois Theater, Chicago. ..... 602 1966 Aug. 13 Melbourne, Australia, hotel... .. 
1908 Jan. 13 Rhoads Theater, Boyertown,Pa.... 170- 1966 Sept. 12 Anchorage, Alaska, hotel...... 
1908 Mar. 4 School, Collinwood,Oh........ 176 1966 Oct. 17 N.Y. City bidg. (firemen) .....- 
1911 Mar. 25- Triangle factory, N. Y.City ..... 145 1966 Dec. 7 Erzurum, Turkey, barracks ..... 
Feb. 7 Restaurant, nery, Ala... . 


1913 Oct. 14 Colliery, Mid Glamorgan, Wales . - 439 1967 


2B CS eee 





125 1969 Jan. 26 viomne Hoth Dunnville, . 
320 1969 Dec. 2 Nursing home, Notre Dame, Can. F 
48 1970 Jan. 9 Nu home, Marietta, Oh, ... . 
34 1970 Mar. 20 Hotel, Seattle, Wash. ........ F 
35 1970 Nov. 1 Dance hall, Grenoble, France. ‘ 
198 1970 Dec, 20 Hotel, Tucson, Arizona ay oss 
491 1971 Mar. 6 chiatric clinic, Burghoezii, t 
S497 20. Hotel, Bangkok. Thailand |. > | 
1971 Apr. Hotei, 2 “i ee 
168 1971 Oct. 19 ing horne, Honesdale, Pa. . 3 
61 ii 9 25 Hotel, , So. Korea... .... . ; 
119 197: 413 Osaka, Japan, nightclub... . .. 6 
37 1972 July 5 Sherborne, England, hospital . . 30 q 
7? 1973 Feb. 6 Pans,France,school......... 2 
41 1973 Nov. 6 Fukui, Thies eam) eS ‘ 28 : 
35 1973 Nov. 29 K , Japan, department j 
35 Sy Re ae eee 107 
72 1973 Dec. 2 Seoul, FIER. ee 50 ] 
24 1974 Feb. 1 Sao Paulo, Brazil, bank See 189 
95 1974 June 30 Port Chester, N. Y., discotheque . . 24 
83 1974 Nov. 3 ; Korea, hotel discotheque, 88 
34_ 1975 Dec. 12 Mina, Saudi Arabia, OY rc 138 
1960 Mar. 12 Pusan, Korea, chemical plant . 68 41976 Oct. 24 Bronx,N.Y.,socialclub ....... 25. 
1960 July 14 Mental hospital, Guatemala City . _ 225 1977 Feb. 25 RossiyaHotel,Moscow....... 45 
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Date ' Location Deaths Date Location Deaths 
1977 May 28 Southgate, Ky.,nightclub...... 164 1981 Feb. 10 Las VegasHilton....-...... ak) 
1977 June 9 Abidjan, ivory Coast nightclub . . . 41 1981 Feb. 14 Dublin, Ireland, socal Me Sore 44 
1977 June 26 Columbia, Tenn.,jail......... 42 1982 Sept 4 Los Angeles, apartment house... 24 
1977 Nov. 14 Manila, Pl,hotel.......-.... 47 1982 Nov. 8 Biloxi, Miss., county jail ....... 29 
1978 Jan. 28 Kansas City, Coates House Hotel . 16 1983 Feb. 13 Turin, Italy, movietheater...... 64 
1979 Dec. 31 Chapais, Quebec, social club... . 42 1983 Dec. 17 Madrid, Spain, discotheque... . - 83 
1980 .May 20 a n, Jamaica, nursing home. . 157 1985 Apr. 21. Tabaco, Philippines movie theater . 44 
1980 Nov. 21 Grand Hotel, Las Vegas... 84 1985 Apr. 26 Buenos Aires, Argentina hospital. . 79 
1980 Dec. 4 Stoutter Inn, Harrison, N.Y... .. - 26 1985 May 11 Bradford, England soccer stadium . 53 
1981 Jan. 9 Keansburg, N.J., boarding home. . 30 

Major U.S, Railroad Wrecks © 
Date Location _ Deaths Date Location - Deaths 
1876 Dec. 29 Ashtabula,Oh............ 92 1925 June 16 Hackettstown,N.J........-.. 50 
1880 Aug. 11 M Ln Cached igh AParasie: 40 1925 Oct. 27 tly Fo etter tas ae as coh At as 21 
+887 ne 10 Chatsworth, Ill. .......-.-. 81 Tone (VBept. BS Wak OO Ce cern og 0 
1888 O1 10 MUG RUA; Pais ke ee ne 1 er §5 1928 Aug. 24 ae, sia, Times Sq., N. Y.. 18 
1886 July 30 AtlanticCity,N.J.........4. 60 1998 June 19 Saugus,Mont............. 47 
1903 Dec. 23 SARL hoe 53 1939 Aug. 12 Hai BO ee yr ie ee Ree 24 
Pete AUT OS 7 OCT: COLn SS 0. ip ab ele ous es 96 1940 Apr. 19 LittleFalls,N.Y............ 31 
1904 Sept. 24 New Market Tenn, PON eee mas 56 1940 July 31 cacy MOO ec aie a 43 
4906 Mar. 16 Florence,Col.....5.......- 35 1943 Aug. 29 Wayland,N.Y............. 27 
1906 Oct. 28 Atlantic ne 1 Oe a ta 40 1943 Sept, 6 Frankford ian Bray tel Pa. 79 
1906 Dec. 30 Washington,D.C........ tee 53 1943 Dec. 16 Between Rennert and Bule, N. C.. 72 
igor Jan, ~ 32) VowAnG, KAN. vi. ake bw od wi ole 33 1944 ris 6 High Bluff, Tenn............ 35 
1907 Jan, 19 Fowler, Ind ne vie ole aa R ee 29 1944 Aug. 4 Near Stockton,Ga.......... 47 
ae07, Feb. 16) New York, N.You 0. 22 1944 Sept. 14 ‘Dewey, Wide. 3 ee 29 
1907 Feb. 23 Colton, red roa OW brite a 26 1844 Dec. St Bagley, Uist. ee 50 
1907 July 20 Salem,Mich.............- 33 1945 Aug. 9 Michigan,N.D........:.... 34 
1810 Mar. 1 Wellton WO: Tera ears © 96 1946. Apr. 25 BME Ma 6 aot. hace, Less 45 
1910 Mar. 21 Green Mountain,la......... 55 1947 Feb. 16 Gallitzin,Pa. 1... 2. ....-. 24 
1911 Aug. 25 Manchester, N. 5 ia Ae ae 29 1950 Feb. 17 Rockville Centre, N. Y.. 31 
1912 July 4 East Corning, N. Y. 39 1950 Sept. 11 Coshocton, Oh... . 33 
1912 July 5 Li 23 1950 Nov. 22 Richmond Hill, 79 
A914 Aug. 5 Tipton Ford, Mo. 43 1951 Feb. 6 Woodbridge, N. J 84 
1914 Sept. 15 Lebanon, Mo. 28 1951 Nov. 12 Wyuta, Wyo 17 
1916 Mar. 29 Amherst, Oh. . rar 1951 Nov. 25 Woodstock, Ala. 17 
1917 Sept. 28 Kellyville, Okla. 23 1953 Mar. 27 Conneaut, Oh 21 
1917 Dec. 20 Shepherdsville, Ky.. jie 46 1956 “Jan, 22 LosAngeles,Cal........... 30 
1918 June 22 lvanhoe,ind.............., 68 1956 Feb. 28 Swampscott,Mass.......... 13 
1918 July 9 Nashville, WOME te steeds 2s 101 1956 Sept. 5 Springer,N.M............. 20 
1918 Nov. 2 pic Ab N. O epee St. Tunnel 97 1957 June 11 Vroman,Col.............. 12 
1919 ‘Jan, 12 Vion Te ear oS 22 1958 Sept. 15 Elizabethport,N.J.........-. 48 
1919 July 1 Dunkirk, N, yn a, Vecatere "shes Noh arin 12 1960 Mar, 14 Bakersfield, Caled ae, Oe 14 
1919. Dec, 20 Onawa, Maine... ...,..... 23 1962 July 26 Steelton,Pa............. 19 
Seal Feb, 27 Porter,ind. 2... ee 37 1966° Dec. 28 Everett,Mass............. 13 
1921 Dec. 5 Woodmont,Pa............ 27 1971 June 10 reid DEGAS oo. meas 2 1 
1922 Aug. 5 Sulphur Spring,;Mo.... . Pie ra 3y S872 Oct= 330 Ofileaas, Wie cua rice ete 3c 45 
deze Dec, 18° Humble, Tex.) 2. wr, os. 22 1977 Feb. 4 Chicago, Il,, elevated train ,.... 11 
q823- Sept. 27 Lockett, Wy......5........ 31 
World's worst train wreck occurred Dec. 12, 1917, Modane, France, passenger train derailed, 543 killed. 
Some Notable Aircraft Disasters Since 1937 
Site of accident Deaths 
6 German zeppelin Tateniceg eave ere Burned at bebe LAKSHGTEG Nally cit te sreteas ns fee) oo 36 
23) U.S. Air Force B-24 50 ,......050- Hit school, Freckelton, England..............,... 76 
28 US. Ary QD, waivers talabae i vayien ides 02. Hit Empire BBIATS ag APY ore Ats cutee ena lou supra ake 14) 
30 Eastern AirLinesDC-4........... Crashed near Port SRLS oti cehry aceitscap inant 53 
20 US. Air Force C-124 2... 0 eee ees Fell, burned, Moses Lake, Wash... ..-...-20+--+05 87 
3 Canadian Pacific CometJet ......., HAMID MONE Pins bees ers ash an ich akin ay Rasiare yh oi 412 
18 U.S, Air Force C-124 ....... Crashed, bumed near Tokyo.......... 129 
1. United Air Lines DC-6B..,,.. , crashed near 44) 
20 Venezuelan Super-Constellation . Crashed in Atlantic off Asbury Park, N.J 74 
30 TWA rc asbireeyg st, United DC-7 . Collided over Grand Canyon, Arizona 128 
16 United DC-8 jet, TWA Super-Cons Collided over N.Y. City........ 134 
4 Br. ylang Airlines DO-7C . .c near Douala, Cameroon nu: A 
16 -Const.. ... . . Vanished in Western Pacific. . .. on : 107 
3 rance Boeing 707 jet.......... Crashed on takeoff from Paris .......... 130 
22 Air France Boeing 707 jet.......... Crashed in storm, Guadeloupe, Wi...............- 113 
3 Chartered Northw, Airlines DC-7...... Crashed in Pacific off British Columbia.............. 101 
Nov. 29 DORBE oats aegis Crashed after takeoff fromm Montreal. .........00,-5 118 
May 20 Pakistani Boeing 720-B........... Crashed at Cairo, Egypt, airport... 0.2. sss sees nee 121 
Jan. 24 Air india 707 Pah oe cena T Crashed on Mont Blanc, France-italy.............-- 117 
Feb. 4 All-Ni Br T Blige Osnd aw ¢ a a Rine FUNC MRD TOKYO BBY. «sora: ar, picts otiniamb acane jy a oleae 133 
Mar. 5 BOAC Boeing 707 jetliner....... ~t"" Crashadion Mou Ful, Japan He set ie deems RE. Nansge te cise 124 
Dec, 24 U.S. military-charteredCL-44........ egal into vill in ote Vietnam... «uns beak th coi 1291 
Apr. 20 Swiss Britannia turboprop... ..-. bs enue ORtAE RECOSIA, CVPAIS oo usits or s)aineyig’ buy dled 126 
July 19 Piedmont Boeing 727, Cessna 310... .. Collded in air, Hendersonville, NG. Mew te ania 's 6 82 
: me 20 S. African Airways Boeing 707....... Crashed on Wi 5 ST ARIA. apna sed oe 122 
3 International Electra. ........ Crashed In storm near Dawson, Tex... -..- 12+. -55-s 65 
Mar. 16 VenezuelanDC-9........... , » . Crashed after takeoff from Maracaibo, Venezuela....... - 155* 
$8. Mar. 20 United Arab Vega gery ME Crashed at Aswan on eRe eo ee Lee 87 
June 4 BOGS Fees arti y v1. la" ahs Rammed into mountain near Monterrey, Mexico........ 79 
) Dec. 8 Airways DC-6B . here oe Crashed near Athensinstorm ...-. 0-66 e cence ene 2 
Feb. 15 DOBo5ys ie aera tt “a hice . . . Crashed into sea on takeoff from Santo Domingo ....... 102 
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Date ‘Aircraft Site of accident Deaths 
1970 July 3 British charteredjetiiner........... Crashed near Barcelona, Spain. 2... 6-2... ee ee 112 
1970 July 5 AirCanadaDC-8...............- Crashed near Toronto International Airport... ........ 108 
1970 Aug. 9 Peruvianturbojet............... Crashed after takeoff from Cuzco, Peru............. 101" 
1970 Nov. 14 Southern AirwaysDC-9........... Crashed in mountains near Huntington, W. ihe are ee 8 75¢ 
1971 July. 30 ptt Apa 727 and Japanese Air ‘ 

Orca s80 Sita lek Neu Collided over Morioka, Japan, 2. 622. ee ee ee 1627 
1971 Aug. 11 Soviet Asrofiot Tupolev-104 ........ Crashed at Irkutsk airport, USSR... 2... ee ee 97 
1971 Sept 4 Alaska Airlines Boeing727......... Crashed into mountain near Juneau, Alaska ........-. 111 
1972 Aug. 14 €. German llyushin62............ Crashed on take-off East Berlin... 2... eee ee ee 156 
1972 Oct. 13 Aeroflot llyushin-62 ............. £. German airline crashed near Moscow ...........- 176 
1972 Dec. 3 Chartered Spanishairiiner ......... Crashed on take-off, Canary Islands... ..........-. 155 
1972 Dec. 29 Eastern Airlines Lockheed Tristar... . . Crashed on approach to Miami Int'l. Airport... ........ 101 
1973 Jan. 22 Chartered Bosing707............ Burst into flames during landing, Kano rel Nigeria... .. 176 
1973 Apr. 10 British V: turboprop... .-...... Crashed during snowstorm at Basel, Switzerland ....... 104 
1973 June $ Soviet Supersonic TU-144 ......... Exploded in air near Goussainville, France ........... 14 
1973 July 11 Brazilian Boeing 707........... ., . Crashed on approach to Orly Airport, Paris ~.......-.- 102 4 
1973 July 31 Delta Airlinesjetiiner....-........ Crashed, landing in fog at Logan Airport, Boston. ..... ~- 89 
1973 Dec. 23 French Caraveliejet............. Crashed inMoroceo:,. civic ss Gd Gis cere eer 106 
1974 Jan. 31 Pan American Boeing LOL FO 60 airs _. Crashed in Pago Pago, American Samoa.......... oe 96 
1974 Mar. 3 TurkishDC-10jet...........4-. ’. Crashed at Ennenonvile Tier Parte 5 fis. ccom unten eke 346 
1974 Apr. 23 PanAmorican707jet............ Crashed in Bali, Indonesia... 1... ee ee ee eee 107 
1974: 'Sept: <8 TWA 207 fete oe) ce cri we sretay wpa Crashed in fonian Sea off Greece, after bomb explosion. . 80 
TOFS DGG 1. FWACTA7 5 occ orcas eles: tenes Crashed in storm, Upperville, Va..........-......- 92 
1974 Dec. 4 Dutch-charteredOC-8............ eben in storm near Sori Sri'bankas. ..). ots 191 
1975 Apr. 4 Air Force GalaxyC-58............ Crasher . d near Saigon, So. Vietnam, or takeoit with load of a 
Pd he Se eT ny BI ee OP eee ee eee 1 
1975 June 24 Eastern Airlines 727 POR. ogee wcaeue Crashed in storm,-JFK Airport, N.Y. City... ........- 113 
1975 Aug. 3 Chartered707 ........-5.0.2., Hit mountainside, Agadir, Morocco. ........-.-.-5- 168 
1976 Sept. 10 British Airways Trident, Yugoslav DC-9 . . Collided near i NV UOSTENIR: 2 ee. ssa Say 176 
T97G Sept: 19 TUrkeh' 727 nce awe fale ns ca eks Hit mountain, southern Turkey 2... ee ee ee es 155 
1976 Oct. 6 GubanOC-8 ee sik set ew ares Crashed near Barbados after bomb explosion ......... 73 
1976 Oct. 12 Indian Caravellejet............ _. Crashed after takeoff, Bombay airport... ..........- 95 
1976 Oct. 13 Bolivian 707 cargojet............ Crashed in Santa Cruz, Bolivia... .......ss00s0-- 100? 
1976 Dec. 28 Aeroflot TU-104-........0..4.0. Crashed at Moscow’s Shi 0 BPO Se use were 72 
1977. Jan. 13 AeroflotTU-104 ............--. Exploded and crashed at Aima-Ata, Central Asia... ..... 90 
1977 Mar. 27 KLM 747, is Peale a a ¥ Ges PE Collided on runway, Tenerife, Canary lends + soe Se on 581 
1977 Nov. 19 TAP Boeing727 ............4-. Crashed on Madera. o 0. 5 2 hin cewap = tahoe 130 
1977 Dec. 4 Malaysian Boeing Manas SES Jiechi pirate Hijacked, then exploded in mid-air over Straits of Johore... 100 
AOR = Dee: NS AWS, DOB oe seen aek cele ciate Crashed after takeoff at Evansville, Ind... ........... - aw 
ISZG6) \ Jans --1,< Ale WHA T42 re iy cesar, wis a abate « piieiial loded, crashed into sea off Bombay. ............ 213 
1978 Mar. 16 BulgarianTU-134 .....,......... Crashed at Vratsa, Bulgaria... 2... eee ee eee 73 
1978 Sept. 25 Boeing 727,Cessnai72 .......... Collided in air, San Diego, Cal... ee ee es 150 
1978 Nov. iS CharteredDC-6 ............4.- Crashed near Colombo, SriLanka...........-...-. 183 
1979 May 25 American Airlines DG-10.......... Crashed after takeoff at O'Hare Intl. Airport, Chicago... . . 275" 
1979 . 17 Two Soviet Aerofiotjetliners ....,.. . Collided over Ukraine... 6... ee ee ee eee es 173 
1979 Oct. 31 Western AirlinesDC-10........... Moxico Gity:Alport 5552756. oan cxaraena ce, aaaes eee 
1979 Nov. 26 Pakistani FOC es tas nous Crashed near Jidda, Saudi Arabia SRE EE Ga erly Bite 156° 
aaee mag a Behar ai aSoiedin ts Spas st ernie te nee me po onen in Antarctica wate BIEN Bes gl 
lar. Ven Gee) ce So bs a aes ras| emergency ; Warsaw oes ee ee 

1980 Aug. 19 SaudiArabianTristar...........- Burned after eme lending: Baad Agel acl aman hale 301 
1981 Dec. 1 YugoslavianDC-9.............. Crashed into mountain in Corsica... .......2.---, 174 
1982 Jan, 13 Air Florida Boeing 737 Crashed into Potomac River after takeoff.......-.... 78 
1982 July 9 Pan-AmBoeing727...... . . Crashed after takeoff in Kenner,La.......-......-- 153" 
1982 Sept. 11 U.S, Army CH-47 Sag helicopter . . . Crashed during air show in Mannheim, W. Germany . 46 
1983 Sept. 1 S. Korean Boeing 747 . Shot down after violating Soviet airspace . 269 
1983 Nov. 27 Colombian Boeing 747 . Crashed near Rg c th Madrid . 183 
1985: Feb. 19 peo Boeing 727 . . Crashed into Mt. SPENT ccna ha - 148 
1985 June 23 Alr-india Boeing 747 . | | Crashed into Atlantic Costa S. of ireland «» 320 
1985 Aug. 2 Delta Air Lines jumbo jet irae ave Crashed at Dallas-Ft. Worth Intl. Airport. ........-... 132 ° 





Ga Including those on the ground and in buildings. (2) First fatal crash of commercial jet plane. (3) Caused by bomb artnet 4 
gr . 


Graham 


in insurance plot to kill his mother, a passe 


nger. (4) Including all 128 aboard the planes and 6 


8 


ota and 71 on ground. (6) Including 43 Marshall U. footbali players and coaches. (7) Airliner- r crash, pilot of fighter para- 
was arrested for negligence. (8) First su no 


chuted to atc 
death toll in U 


- Note: Prior to 1968, only disasters with losses of 60 or more lives are listed; since 1968, all disasters in which 5 or more people were 


aviation history. (1 2) Inclu 


personic plane crash killed 6 crewmen 8 on the ground; there 
passengers. (9) Grew of 3 killed; 97, mney children, killed on ground. (10) Including U. of Evansville basketball team. (11) 
ing 22 members of US. boxing team. (13) Including 8 on ground. 


*, Principal U.S. Mine Disasters 


Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Interior Department 


killed are listed. Only fatalities to mining company employees are included. All Bituminous-coal mines unless ca noted. 


Date 


1867 Apr. 3 
1869" Sept. 6 
1883 Feb. 16 
1884 Mar. 13 
1891 Jan. 27 
1892 Jan. 7 
1895 Mar. 20 
4900 Jan. 1 
1902 May 19 
1902 July 10 
1903 June 30 
1904 Jan. 25 
1905 Feb. 20 
1907 Jan. 29 
1907 Dec. 6 


Location 


Winterpock, Va. . 
Plymouth, Pa. .. . 
Braidwood, Ill. . . . 
Pocahontas, Va. _. 
Mount Pleasant, Pa. 


Red Can : 
Scofield, Ut. .... 


. Johnstown, Pa... 


Hanna, Wy. .... 


Deaths Date 

ey) Stee A cae 69 1907 Dec. 19 
eed ater ae ete 110 1908 Nov, 28. 
ey aie er tare 69 1909 Jan, 12 
Leja sree ee ae 112 1909 Nov. 13 

INC sve ee 109 1910 Jan. 31 
cates § ae 100 1910May5 
Ra i Kc. 60 1910 Nov. 8 
pais San arate 200 1911 Apr. 7 
tame are enh 184 1911 Apr.8 
SO ck eae eyes 112 ©1911.Dec.9 
So See Weck, ee 169 1912 Mar. 20 
SNe ete wees ‘ 179-1912 Mar. 26 
terete 112 «©1913 Apr. 23 
Stahl gist at nleaeae 84 1913 Oct. 22 
ratte ig eK 361 1914 Apr. 28 





S8egueSuasakers 


Mr 





Date 
1915 Mar. 2 





(1) Anthracite mine 2) Metal mine. (3) 
forid’s worst mine disaster killed 


Disasters — Mines; Assassinations 


1970 Dec. 30 
1972?May 2 
1976 Mar. 9,11 
1977 Mar. 1 
1981 Apr. 15 
1981 Dec. 7 





1984 Dec. 19 


Sed S49 wontons Henlchkay Céubery in Manchuria Apr: 25, 1942. 


Historic Assassinations Since 1865 


1865—Apr. 14. U. # Pres. Abraham Lincoln, shot in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; died Apr. 1 

1881—Mar. 13. Alexander U, Na a7 a S. Pres. 
James A. Garfield, Washington: ee. 19. 

1900—July 29. Umberto I, King of Italy 

1901—Sept. 6. U.S. Pres. Wii McKinley in Buffalo, N. Y., 
died Sept. 14. Leon Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 

1913—Feb. 23. Mexican Pres. Francisco, I, Madero and Vice 

Pres. Jose Pino Suarez—Mar. 18. George, king of Greece. 

1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria- 
Sree cekblaceis ia Snondeors omsla: Gaver pect of Year. 
via), by Gavrilo Princip. 

1916—Dec. 30. Grigori Rasputin, politically powerful Russian 


monk. 
1918—July 12. Grand Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm.—IJuly 
16. Nicholas I, abdicated as czar of Russia; his wife, the Czarina 


by 
ee Lee ke ee 


1922—Aug. 22. Michael Collins, Irish revolutionary. 
Peleg ed 20. Gen, Francisco “Pancho” Villa, ex-rebel leader, 


1934—July 25. In Vienna, Austrian Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
by Nazis. 


8. U. S. Sen. Huey P. Long, shot in Baton Rouge, 
La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, who was slain by Long's body- 


~ 1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 

a cae epee dtc rec geen Killer identified as Ramon 

rimbederge served 20 years in Mexican prison. 
K. Gandhi, 78, 78, shot in New Delhi, 


Sadie by by potcaean Vinayak Godse.—Sept. 17. Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte, UN mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Jerusalem. 
1951—July fot King Abdullah ibn Hussein of Jordan. 
1956—Sept. 21. Pres. Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua, in Leon; 
died Sept. 29. 


1957—July 26. Pres. Carlos Castillo Armas of Guatemala, in 
_ Guatemala City by one of his own guards. 


” Republic of Vietnam and his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, in a military 
_ coup.—Nov. 22. U. S. Pres. John F. Kennedy fatally shot in Dal- 


, Sree er betes, in J: apne: dagen 
President Theodore Roosevelt shot 

wounded by demented man in Milwaukee. 
"1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate President Truman, 2 


a 


las, Tex.; accused Lee Harvey Oswald murdered while awaiting 
trial 


1965—Jan. 21. Iranian ier Hassan Ali Mansour fatally 
wounded by assassin in T > 4 executed.—Feb. 21. Malcolm 
X, black nationalist, fatally shot in N. Y. City; 3 sentenced to life. 

1966—Sept. 6. Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd of South 
Africa stabbed to death in parliament at Capetown. 

1968—Apr. 4. Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. fatally shot in 
Memphis, Tenn.; James Earl Ray sentenced to 99 years.—June 5. 
Sen. F. Kennedy (D-N. oy) lately: tint be Tce Angeles 
Sirhan Sirhan, resident alien, convicted of murder. 

1971—Nov. 28. Jordan Prime Minister Wasfi Tal, in Cairo, by 
Palestinian guerrillas. 

1973—Mar. 2. U. S. Ambassador Cleo A. Noel Jr., U. S. Charge 

d'Affaires George C. Moore and Belgian Charge d’Affaires Guy 

in Khartoum, Sudan. 

ark Chung Hee, wife of president of So. 
Korea, hit by bullet meant for her husband.—Aug. 19. U. S. Am- 
bassador to Cyprus, Rodger P. Davies, killed by sniper’s bullet in 


Nicosia. 
1975—Feb. 1i. Pres. Richard Ratsimandrava, of Madagascar, 
shot in Tananarive—Mar. 25. King Faisal of Saudi Arabia shot by 
nehew Ptince Musad Abdel Aziz, in royal pia Riyadh.—Aug. 
15. ee ee pan killed in coup. 
1976—Feb. 13. Nigerian head of state, Gen. Murtala Ramat 
Mohammed, slain by song ar “young revolutionaries.” 
1977—Mar. 16. Kamal Jumblat, Lebanese Druse chieftain, was 
shot near Beirut.—Mar. Figen Congo Pres. Marien Ngouabi shot in 


Brazzaville. 
1978—July 9. Former Iraqi Premier Abdu! Razak Al-Naif shot 
in London. 


1979—Feb. 14, U.S. Ambassador Adolph Dubs shot and killed 
Kabul.—Mar. 30. British = 


mandos while reviewing a military parade in Cairo. 
1982—Sept. 14. Levenese Eyesidedt- elect: Tichis, Geraayer Killed 
by bomb in east Beirut. 


1983—Apr. 10. PLO representative Dr. Issam Sartawi was fa- 
tally shot by an unknown gunman in Albufeira, Portugal-A PLO 
linter group claimed responsibility—Aug. 21. Philippine opposi- 
tion political leader Benigno Aquino Jr. Grasse BF ogen mer 
at Manila International Airport.—Oct. 9. Four S. Korea cabinet 
ieee a ies et tee ee 
1984—Oct. 31. Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi shot and 
cpl AP acl av he gl aida gfe ee acrich 
Sikh sect, in New Delhi 


S. 


Assassination Attempts 


members of a Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 


a guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was 
fatally shot. Collazo wes convicted Mar. 7. 1951 for the murder of 
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1970—Nov. 27. Pope Paul VI unharmed by knife-wielding as- 
sailant who attempted to attack him in Manila airport. 

1972—May 15. Alabama Gov. George Wallace shot in Laurel, 
Md. by Arthur Bremer; seriously crippled:» 

1972—Dec. 7. Mrs. Ferdinand E. Marcos, wife of the Philippine 
president, was stabbed and seriously injured in Pasay City, Philip- 
pines. 

1975—Sept. 5. Pres. Gerald R. Ford was unharmed when a Se- 

cret Service agent grabbed a pistol aimed at him by Lynette 

(Squeaky) Be 4 a Charles Manson follower, in Sacramento. 

1975—Sept. 22. Pres. Gerald R. Ford escaped unharmed when 
Sara Jane Moore, a political activist, fired.a revolver at him. 

1980—Apr. 14. Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was un- 
harmed when a man threw a knife at her in New Delhi. 

1981—Jan. 16. Irish political activist Bernadette Devlin McAlis- 


key and her husband were shot and seriously wounded by 3 mem- 
bers of a protestant paramilitary group in Co. Tyrone, Ire. 

1981—Mar. 30. Pres. Ronald Reagan, Press Secy. James Brady, 
Secret Service agent Timothy J. McCarthy, and Washington, D.C. 
policeman Thomas Delahanty were shot and seriously wounded by 
John W. Hinckley Jr. in Washington, D.C. 

1981—May 13. Pope John Paul II and 2’ bystanders were shot 
and wounded by a arts Ali Agea, an escaped Turkish murderer, 
in St. Peter's Square, Rome. 

1982—May 12. ae, John Paul II was unharmed when a man 
with a knife was overpowered by security guards, in Fatima, Portu- 


gal. 
1982—June-3. Israel's ambassador to Britain Shlomo Argov was 
shot and seriously wounded by Arab terrorists in London. ~ 


Major Kidnapings 


Edward A. Cudahy 4 16, in Omaha, Neb., Dec. 18, 1900. Re- 
turned Dec. 20 after $25,000 paid. Pat Crowe confessed. 

Robert Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22, 1924, by 2 youths, 
Richard Loeb and Nathan Leopold, who killed boy. Demand for 
$10,000 ignored. Loeb died in prison, Leopold paroled 1958. 

Charles A. Lindbergh Jr., 20 mos. old, in Hopewell, N.J., Mar. 
1, 1932; found dead May 12. Ransom of $50,000 was paid to man 
identified as’ Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 35, paroled German con- 
vict who entered U.S. illegally. Hauptmann was convicted after 
spectacular trial at Flemington, and electrocuted in Trenton, N.J., 
prison, Apr. 3. 1936. 

William A, Hamm Jr., 39, in St. Paul, June 15, 1933. $100,000 
paid. Alvin Karpis given life, paroled in 1969, 


Charles F. Urschel, in Oklahoma City, July 22, 1933, Released 


July 31 after $200,000 paid. George (Machine Gun) Kelly and 5 
others given life. x 5 ; 

Brooke L, Hart, 22, in San Jose, Cal. Thomas Thurmond and 
John Holmes arrested after demanding $40,000 ransom. When 
Hart's body was found in San Francisco Bay, Nov. 26, 1933, a mob 
attacked the jail at San Jose and lynched the 2 kidnappers. 

George Weyerhaeuser, 9, in Tacoma, Wash., May 24, 1935. Re- 
turned home June 1 after $200,000 paid. Kidnappers given 20 to 60 
years. 

Charles Mattson, 10, in Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 27, 1936. Found 
dead Jan. 11, 1937. Kidnaper asked $28,000, failed to contact. 

Arthur Fried, in White Plains, N.Y., Dec, 4, 1937. Body not 
found. Two kidnapers executed. 

Robert C: Greenlease, 6, taken from school Sept. 28, 1953, and 
held for $600,000, Body found Oct. 7.-Mrs. Bonnie Brown Heady 
and Carl A. Hall pleaded guilty and were executed. 

Peter Weinberger, 32 days old, Westbury, N-Y., July 4, 1956, 
for $2,000 ransom, not paid. Child found dead. Angelo John 
LaMarca, 31, convicted, executed. 

Cynthia Ruotolo, 6 wks old, taken from carriage in front of 
Hamden, Conn. store Sept. 1, 1956, Body found in lake. 

Lee Crary, 8 in Everett, Wash., Sept. 22, 1957, $10,000 ransom, 
not paid. He escaped after 3 days, led police to George E. Collins, 
who was convicted. 
> _ Eric Peugeot, 4, taken ue inesY prt Siem und at St. Cloud golf course, 

Paris, Apr. 12, 1960. ed 3 days later after pay- 
ment of undisclosed sum. ee sentenced to prison. 

Frank Sinatra Jr., 19, from hotel room in Lake Tahoe, Cal., 
Dec, 8, 1963. Released Dec. 11 after his father paid $240,000 ran- 
som. Three men sentenced to prison; most of ransom recovered. 

Barbara Jane Mackle, 20, abducted Dec. 17, 1968, from At- 
lanta, Ga., motel, was found unharmed 3 days later, buried in a 
coffin-like wooden box 18 inches underground, after her father had 
paid $500,000 ransom; Gary Steven Krist sentenced to life, Ruth 
Eisenmann-Schier to 7 years; most of ransom recovered. 

Anne Katherine Jenkins, 22, abducted May 10, 1969, from her 
Baltimore apartment, freed 3 days later after her father paid 
$10,060 ransom. . 

Mrs. Roy Fuchs, 35, and’3 children held hostage 2 hours, May 
14, 1969, in Long Island, N. Y., released after her husband, a bank 
manager, paid kidnapers $129,000 in bank funds; 4 men arrested, 
ransom recovered. 

C. Burke Elbrick, U.S. ambassador to Brazil, kidnaped by revo- 
lutionaries in Rio de Janeiro Sept. 4, 1969; released 3 days later 
after Brazil yielded to kidnaper’s demands to publish manifesto 
and release 15 political prisoners. 

Patrick Dolan, 18, found shot to death near Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
Nov. 5, 1969, after he was kidnaped and $12,500 paid. 

Sean M. Holly, U.S. diplomat, in Guatemala Mar. 6, 1970; freed 
2 days later upon release of 3 terrorists from prison. 

. Donald J. Crowley, U.S. air attache, in Dominican Re- 
public Mar, 2A, 1970; released after government allowed. 20 prison- 
ers to leave the country. 

Count Karl von Spreti, W. German ambassador to Guatemala, 
Mar. 31, 1970; slain after Guatemala refused demands for $700,000 
and release of 22 sashes 


Pedro Eugenio Arambaru, former Argentine president, by ter- 
rorists May 29, 1970; body found July 17. 

Ehrenfried von Holleben, W. German ambassador to Brazil, by 
terrorists June 11, 1970; freed after release of 40 prisoners. 

Daniel A, Mitrione, U.S. diplomat, July 31, 4970, by terrorists 
in Montevideo, Uruguay; body found Aug. 10 after government 
rejected irs for release of all political prisoners. 

James R, Cross, British trade commissioner, Oct. 5, 1970, by 
French Canadian separatists in Quebec; freed Dec. 3 after 3 kid- 
napers and relatives flown to Cuba by government. 

Pierre Laporte, Quebec Labor Minister, by separatists O&. 10, 
1970; body found Oct. 18. 

, Giovanni E, Bucher, Swiss ambassador Dec. 7, 1970, by revolu- 
tionaries in Rio de Janeiro; freed Jan. 16, 1971, after Brazil released 
70 political prisoners. 

Geoffrey Jackson, British ambassador, in Montevideo, dan, 8, 
1971, by Tupamaro terrorists. Held as ransom for release of im- 
prisoned terrorists; released Sept. 9; prisoners escaped. . 

Ephraim Elrom, Israel consul general i in Istanbul, May 17, 1971. 
Held as ransom for imprisoned terrorists; found dead May 23. 

Mrs. Virginia Piper, 49 abducted Suly 27, 1972, from es home 
in suburban Minneapolis; found unharmed near Duluth 2 days 
later after her husband paid $1 million ransom to the kidnapers. 

Victor E, Samuelson, Exxon executive, Dec. 6, 1973, in Cam- 
pana, Argentina; by Marxist guerrillas, freed Apr. 29, 1974, after 
payment of record $14.2 million ransom. 

J. Paul Getty 3d, 17, grandson of the U.S. oil mogul, released 
Dec, 15, 1973, in southern Italy after $2.8 million ransom paid. 

Patricia (Patty) Hearst, 19, taken from her Berkeley, Cal., 
apartment Feb. 4, 1974, Symbionese Liberation Army demanded 
her father, Randolph A. Hearst, publisher, give millions to poor. 
Hearst offered $2 million in food; the Hearst Corp. offered $4 mil- 
lion worth. Patricia said she had joined SLA; she was identified by 
FBI as taking part in a San Francisco bank holdup, Apr. 15; she 
claimed she had been coerced. Again identified by FBI in a store 
holdup, May 16, she was classified by FBI as “an armed, danger- 
ous fugitive.” FBI, Sept. 18, 1975, captured Patricia and others in 
San Francisco; they were indicted on various charges. bend for 
bank robbery. Convicted, Mar. 20, 1976. She was released from 
prison under executive clemency, Feb. 1, 1979. In 1978, William 
and Emily Harris were sentenced to 10 years to life for the Hearst 
kidnaping. Both were paroled in 1983. 

J. Reginald Murphy, 40, an editor of Atlanta (Ga.) prreri : 
kidnaped Feb, 20, 1974, freed Feb. 22 after payment of $700,000 
ransom by the newspaper. Police arrested William A. H. Williams, 
a contractor; most of the money was recovered. 

J. Guadalupe Zuno Hernandez, 83, fatherein-law of Mexican 
President Luis Echeverria Alvarez, seized by 4 terrorists Aug. 28, 
1974; government refused to negotiate; he was released Sept. 8, 

E. B. Reville, Hepzibah, Ga., banker, and wife Jean, — 
Sept. 30, 1974, Ransom of $30,000 paid. He was found alive; 
Reville was found dead in car trunk Oct. 2, 

Jack Teich, Kings Point, N,Y., steel executive, seized Nov, 12, 
1974; released Nov. 19 after payment of $750,000. 

Hanns-Martin Schleyer, a West German industrialist, was kid- 
naped in Cologne, Sept. 5, 1977 by armed terrorists. Schleyer was 
found dead, Oct, 19, in an abandoned car shortly after 3 jailed ter- 
torist leaders of the Baader-Meinhof gang were found dead in their 
prison cells near Stuttgart, West Germany. 

Aldo Moro, former Italian premier, kidnaped in Rome, Mar. 16, 
1978, by left-wing terrorists. Five of his bodyguards killed during 
abduction, Moro’s bullet-ridden body was found in a parked car, 
May 9, in Rome. Six members of the Red Brigades arrested, 
charged, June 5, with com re ea in the kidnaping. 

James L. Dozier, a ay general, kidnapped from his 
apartment in Verona, italy, Dec. 17, 1981, by members of the Red 
go terrorist organization. He was rescued, Jan. 28, 1982, 

ma Salazar, and Alfredo Zavala Avelar, U.S. 
Drug prandtaares Agency employees were kidnapped in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, Feb. 7, 1985. Their bodies were found Mar. 6. 


CANADA 


See Index for Calgary, Edmonton, Hamilton, Laval, Kaaen: Mississauga, Montreal, North York, regain Quebec, Re- 


zina, Toronto, Vancouver, Windsor, Winnipeg. 


Capital: Ottawa. Area: 3,849,670 sq. mi. Population (est., Jan. 1985): 25,262,500, Monetary unit; Canadian dollar. 


The Land 


The world’s second largest country in land size, Canada 
tretches 3,223 miles from east to west and extends south- 
yard from the North Pole to the U.S. border. Its seacoast 
neludes 36,356 miles of mainland and 115,133 miles of is- 
ands, including the Arctic islands almost from Greenland 
‘o near the Alaskan border. 

Canada’s continental climate, while generally temperate, 
varies from freezing winter cold to blistering summer heat - 
a range beyond 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Major cities, industrial centres, agricultural regions, sul 
he vast majority of the population are situated along a thin, 
southern fringe bordering the United States. To the north lie 
yast expanses of varied, virgin land. The remote north, due 
10 extreme cold, is virtually uninhabitable, 

Fragmented by history, geography, and economic factors, 
the country is as diverse as it is large. Regionally, Canada’s 
10 provinces can be put into 5 groups: the industrially-poor 


Atlantic Provinces of New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova ° 


Scotia, and Prince Edward Island; predominantly French- 
speaking Quebec; Ontario, financial and governmental 
heartland of the nation; the Prairies, including Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and oil-rich Alberta; and British Columbia, 
separated from the rest of the country by the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Despite continuing probiems of regional disparity in polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural outlook, Canada has survived as 
a nation by accepting the need to recognize and tolerate dif- 
ferences. Unlike the U.S., Canada has never been a melting 
pot, nor has it strived to become one. 


History 


French explorer Jacques Cartier, who discovered the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence in 1534, is generally regarded as the founder 
of Canada. But English seaman John Cabot sighted New- 
foundland 37 years earlier, in 1497, and Vikings are believed 
to have reached the Atlantic coast centuries before either 
explorer. 

Canadian settlement was pioneered by the French who 
established Quebec City (1608) and Montreal (1642) and 
declared New France a colony in 1663. 

Britain, as part of its American expansion, acquired Aca- 
dia (later Nova Scotia) in 1717 and; through military victory 
over French forces in Canad# (an extension of a European 
conflict between the 2 powers), captured Quebec (1759) and 
obtained control of the rest, of New France in 1763. The 
French, through the Quebec Act of 1774, retained the rights 
to their own language, religion, and civil law. 

The British presence in Canada increased during the 
American Revolution when many colonials, proudly calling 
themselves United Empire Loyalists, moved north to Can- 
ada. 

Fur traders and explorers led Canadians westward across 
the continent. Sir Alexander Mackenzie reached the Pacific 
- shee and scrawled on a rock by the ocean, “from Canada 

4.” 


oe Upper and Lower Canada (later called Ontario and 


Quebec) and in the Maritimes; legislative assemblies ap- 
peared in the 18th century and reformers called for responsi- 
ble government. But the War of 1812 intervened. The war, a 
conflict between Great Britain and the United States fought 
mainly in Upper Canada, ended in a stalemate in 1814. 

In 1837 political agitation for more democratic govern- 
ment culminated in rebellions in Upper and Lower Canada. 
Britain sent Lord Durham to investigate and, in a famous 


report (1839), he recommended union of the 2 parts into one 
colony called Canada. The union lasted until Confederation, 
July 1, 1867, when proclamation of the British North Amer- 
ica (BNA) Act launched the Dominion. of Canada, consist- 


_ ing of Ontario, Quebec, and the former colonies of Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick. 

- Since 1840 the Canadian colonies had held the right to 
internal self-government. The BNA act, which became the 
country’s written constitution, established a federal system 
of government on the model of a British parliament and cab- 
inet structure under the crown. Canada was proclaimed a 
self-governing Dominion within the British Empire in 1931. 
Empire has given way to Commonwealth, of which Canada 
is an independent member. 

In 1982 Canada severed its last formal legislative link 
with Britain by obtaining the right to amend its constitution 
(the British North America Act of 1867). The new Constitu- 
tion Act, 1982 includes a formula allowing the federal Par- 
liament to make constitutional changes with the support of 
7 provinces representing at least 50% of the Canadian popu- 
lation. : 


The Government 


Canada is a constitutional monarchy with a parliamentary 
system of government. It is also a federal state. Official head 
of state remains England's Queen Elizabeth, represented by 
a resident governor-general. But in practice the nation is 
governed by the Prime Minister, leader of the party able to 
command the support of a majority of members of the 
House of Commons, dominant chamber of Canada’s bicam- 
eral Parliament. 

The Commons’ 282 members are elected at least every 5 
years - sooner if the Prime Minister so chooses or if the gov- 
ernment is defeated in Parliament. This can occur either 
through passage of a motion of nonconfidence in the govern- 
ment or by defeat of a major piece of government legisla- 
tion, 

The upper house of Canada’s Parliament is the Senate, 
comprised of 104 members traditionally appointed by party 
patronage and serving to age 75. 

Legislation becomes law by receiving 3 “readings” in the 
Commons, passing in the Senate and obtaining assent from 
the governor-general. The latter 2 steps are, in practice, mere 
formality. 

The Prime Minister heads the executive branch of govern- 
ment composed of the cabinet and governor-general. The 
cabinet is chosen by the Prime Minister, almost always from 
among members of his party holding seats in the House of 
Commons. 

Provincial governments follow a modified version of the 
Ottawa pattern, with a unicameral legislature and an execu- 
tive head usually referred to as the Premier. 

Politics 

Major changes occurred at the provincial political level in 
1985 with the retirement of 3 prominent leaders. Premiers 
Bill Davis of Ontario, Peter Lougheed of Alberta and Rene 
Levesque of Quebec had shaped Canadian politics, both pro- 
vincially and nationally, for more than a decade. 

Following -Dayis’ retirement, his Progressive Conserva- 
tives were ousted from power in Ontario after 42 years of 
rule. A Liberal minority govt., under David Peterson, was 
formed after a May 1985, election in which the Liberals ob- © 
tained slightly fewer seats than the Conservatives but were 
able to form the govt. with support from the Ontario New 
Democratic Party. In Alberta, Lougheed, who had cham- 
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pioned the rights of the powerful western province, stepped 
down after 14 years as premier during which he led his pro- 
vincial Progressive Conseryatives to several landslide victo- 
Ties; a successor was to be chosen late in 1985. 

Levesque’s departure after 9 years as Quebec premier fol- 
lowed the fragmentation of his Parti Quebecois (PQ) over 
the issue of whether the PQ should make Quebec’s separa- 
tion from Canada a major issue in the upcoming provincial 
election. Levesque, who led the PQ to power in 1976 and 
1981 but failed to gain support to negotiate a form of sepa- 
ration from Canada in a £980 provisional referendum, did 
not want to make separation an election issue. He was sup- 

-ported by a majority of his party but opposed by PQ hard- 
liners, some of whom left the party. Levesque’s successor 


was to be chosen in the fall of 1985; a provincial election 


must be held by early 1986. 

Nationally, the Progressive Conservative govt. of Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney began a cautious shift to the right, 
announcing plans to lower the federal deficit and reduce 
govt. intervention in the economy. This followed Mulroney's 
landslide victory in the Sept. 1984 federal election in which 
his Conservatives won 50% of the vote and 211 of 282 seats 
in the House of Commons; The Liberals, who had governed 
for more than 19 of the previous 20 years, obtained only 
28% of the vote and 40 seats. 

Underscoring the Conservative victory was- the party’s 
ability to obtain strong support in all areas of the country. 
Federal elections in 1979 and 1980 had been marked by re- 

- gional political fragmentation, with voting split along geo- 
graphic and linguistic lines. Mulroney, the first Conservative 
leader from Quebec in 90 years, captured 58 of 75 seats in 
the predominantly french-speaking province, traditionally a 
Liberal stronghold. In 1980 the Conservatives had held only 
one seat in Quebec while the Liberals won ti seats there but 
only 2 in western Canada. 

Federal-provincial conflicts have been less pronounced in 
recent years following the Nov. 1981 constitutional agree- 
ment reached between Ottawa and 9 (all éxcept Quebec) of 
the 10 provinces. But the constitutional accord further iso- 
lated Quebec’s separatist Parti Quebecois (PQ) government 
which viewed it as a challenge to the province’s legislative 
autonomy, particularly regarding minority language rights— 
an area in which the new constitution’s Charter of Rights is 
in conflict with Quebec’s own language legislation. The PQ 
was re-elected by a wide margin in April 1981, when it chose 
not to make separation from Canada a major issue. But, the 
party, which has until early 1986 to call the next provincial 
election, has said it will base its next ces pnee On sepata- 
tion. 


The Economy 


The Canadian economy continued its recovery throughout 
1984 and early 1985. Real (after inflation) growth in the 
Gross Domestic Product (the value of all goods and services 
produced in the country and considered the best measure of 
economic performance) was 5% in 1984, the highest in 8 
years. Only 2 years earlier, real GNP had fallen by 4.4%, the 
worst decline since the Depression. 

The rate of inflation as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index fell in 1984 to 4.4%, lowest in more than a decade; 
during the first half of 1985 inflation was running slightly 
below 4%. Interest rates also declined despite upward pres- 
sure caused by the declining value of Canadian currency rei- 


ative to the American dollar. The Canadian dollar hit an- 


all-time low of approximately .71 U.S. in Feb. 1985, but had 
risen to the .74 level by mid summer. Normally, a fallen Ca- 
nadian dollar fuels inflation by increasing Canadian costs 
for imported American products; more than 2/3 of all Cana- 
dian imports are from the U.S. The devalued dollar also 
puts pressure on the federal govt. to try to protect the value 
of Canadian currency by allowing interest rates to rise. 
Unemployment remained high, despite a slight improve- 
ment, during 1984 and the first half of 1985. The annual 
t 


1984 rate was 11.3%, down from 11.9% in 1983 and a post- 
Depression high of 12.8% in Dec, 1982. 

Principal Canadian industries are motor vehicle manufac- 
turing, petroleum refining, pulp and paper production, 
slaughtering and meat processing, iron and steel production, 
the manufacture of miscellaneous machinery and equipment, 
saw and planing mill industries, and smelting and refining. 

In Canada, an historical tradition of state aid necessitated 
by a harsh climate and sparse population has fostered devel- 
opment of a mixed economic system in which publicly- 
owned corporations exist alongside—and sometimes com- 
pete with—private enterprise. Most hydroelectric and many 
transportation and communication enterprises are govern- 
ment-owned. Air Canada and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, both large federal Crown corporations, compete with 
the privately-owned Canadian Pacific Ltd., whose 1984 op- 
erating revenue was the 2d largest of any company in Can- 
ada. 


Foreign Policy 


Canada’s chief foreign ally and trading partner remains 
the United States with whom she shares a broad range of 
mutually beneficial ties. More than two thirds of all 1984 
Canadian exports went to the U.S.; the U.S., in turn, sells 
almost twice as much to Canada as to its next largest trad- 
ing partner, Japan, 

Plans for even closer ties between the 2 nations, especially 
in the area of trade, were announced by Canadian Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney soon after the Sept. 1984 election 
of his Progressive Conservative govt. Mulroney warned 
against “protectionist” trade barrier policies by either govt. 
and urged greater “trade liberalization.” Mulroney also an- 
nounced that Canada would encourage foreign investment 
by dismantling the National Energy Program and the For- 
eign Investment Review Agency. Both of these, established 
under the previous Liberal govt. of Pierre Trudeau, had 
sought to reduce foreign dominance of Canada’s economy, 
especially in the energy industry; U.S. politicians had 
claimed these policies discriminated against American firms 
in Canada. 

Efforts to strengthen U.S.-Canada relations were high- 
lighted during a March 1985 visit to Canada by President 
Ronald Reagan during which Mulroney announced Cana- 
da’s support for Reagan’s Strategic Defence Initiative (“Star 
Wars”) proposal. The 2 nations also agreed to a new north- 
ern air defence radar system; most (88%) of the $7 billion 
cost Is to be paid by the U.S. 

Canada and the U.S. have, since 1958, provided for joint 
air defence of the continent through the North American 
Aerospace Defence Command (NORAD) and are founding 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). Canada’s NATO committment is based on the 
premise that by contributing to the direct defence of Europe, 
Canada is also contributing to its own defence. While con- 
tinuing to advocate joint East-West nuclear arms reduction, 
Canada has supported NATO's policy of matching the So- 
viet arms buildup in Europe if reductions can’t be negoti- 
ated. Canada has given the U.S. permission to test unarmed 
cruise missiles over northern Alberta, British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territories. 

In 1985, the Canadian govt. announced a public review of 
foreign policy, to be completed in 1986. A preliminary dis- 
cussion paper advocated increased defence spending, re- 
duced foreign aid, renewed international trading competi- 
tion, and closer ties with the U.S. 

In July 1985, Canada announced trade sanctions against 
South Africa in a bid to force that govt. to abandon its 
apartheid racial segregation policy. External Affairs Minis- 
ter Joe Clark said the move, which includes an embargo on 
imports of South African arms to Canada and a public mon- 
itoring of the employment practices of Canadian firms oper- 
ating in South Africa, was a “first step” towards pressuring 
for change in South African policy. 





"3%; French 2.8%. Net interprovincial 
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Canada’s Native Peoples 


Canada’s native population consists of 3 groups, the 
Indian, Inuit (Eskimo), and Métis. The Indian and Inuit are 
thought to have crossed from Asia via the Bering Sea several 
thousand years before the arrival of Europeans in North 
America. Metis are of mixed native Indian and non-Indian 
ancestry. 

There are approximately 348,800 “status” Indians - those 
registered under the federal Indian Act - most of whom be- 
long to one of the 592 Indian bands. About 70% live on one 
of the 2,256 federal reserves or on other government lands 
set aside for their use. The majority (82%) live in Ontario 
and the 4 western provinces. In addition, there are an esti- 
mated one million non-registered Indians and Metis. 

The number of Inuit (meaning “the people” in their lan- 
guage, Inuktitut; Eskimo is an Indian word adopted by Eu- 
ropean settlers) in Canada is approximately 28,000. More 
than 60% live in the Northwest Territories, the remainder in 
Arctic Quebec and northern Labrador. 

Due to the remoteness of their settlements close to the 
northern coasts where sea mammals provided the chief 
source of food, fuel and clothing, the Inuit lifestyle was af- 
fected later and less directly than that of the Indian by the 
encroachment of western civilization. Many Inuit still live 
by their traditional skills of hunting, trapping and fishing as 
well as through the production and sale of artwork, But in- 
creasing numbers now find work outside their communities, 
particularly since the search for oil, gas and minerals has 
brought more jobs to the north. 

Both Inuit and status Indians are entitled to a broad 
range of government benefits administered through the fed- 
eral Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Development as 


well as through provincial and territorial governments. 
Indian people living on reserves are eligible for direct federal 
assistance in such areas as education, housing, social ser- 
vices, and community development. 

In addition, approximately half the registered Indians in 
Canada (mainly those living in Ontario and the 3 Prairie 
provinces) are in areas covered by treaties that granted re- 
serves of land to their ancestors during the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, In remote and less-settled areas, how- 
ever, no such claims were made, and now Indian and Inuit 
groups are negotiating land claims in British Columbia, the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, Quebec and Labrador. 

In 1982 the federal government re-affirmed a 1973 com- 
mitment to settle both comprehensive (based on aboriginal 
rights) and specific (based on treaties or the Indian Act) 
claims. A 1975 agreement settled the claims of the Inuit and 
Cree of northern Quebec; in 1978 this settlement was ex- 
tended to include the Naskapis of Schefferville. In June 
1984, the government signed a final agreement with the 


_Committee for Original Peoples’ Entitlement, representing. 


the Inuit of the western Arctic (the Inuvialiut). In 1984 an 
agreement in principle was also reached with the Council for 
Yukon Indians, 


Inuit cultural and legal interests are represented by dis- 
trict Inuit associations and nationally by the Inuit Tapirisat, 
founded in 1971. The interests of status Indians are repre- 
sented by provincial Indian associations and, at the national 
level, by the Assembly of First Nations. The Métis and non- 
Status Indians are represented by the Native Council of Can- 
ada. 


Provinces of Canada 


Alberta 


Peo Population (Jan, 1985): 2,337,500; rank: 4. 
4 per'sq. mi, Urban (1981) 77%. Ethnic 
distrib. (1 Ne “English 81%; German 4.1%; Ukrainian 


migration 
(i oee-64) —42,784. 

: Total eres. 2, 255,290 Be mi; rank: 4. Land 
oe sq. mi. Forested land: 1 34,714 sq, mi. Lo- 
cation: Canada’s 2d most westerly province, bounded to 
the W by British Columbia, to the E by Saskatchewan, to 
the N by the Northwest Territories, and to the S by Mon- 
tana. Climate: great variance in temperatures between 
ais is and seasons; summer highs can range between 

and 32°C; winter temperatures can drop as low as 
—45°C; mean Jan, ternperature in Edmonton is —14°C. 
Topography: ranges from the Rocky Mountains in the 
SW to flat prairie in the SE; the far north is a wilderness of 
forest and muskeg. 
Economy. Principal industries: peg oil production, 
agriculture, manufacturing, construction. Principal manu- 
factured goods: foods and beverages, wood products, 


fabricated metal, t tion equipment, refined petro- 
leum. GDP, manufacturi (1982): $3.1 billion. Gross _ 
Domestic Product (1983): $56.5 billion. Agriculture: 
Chief sugar beets, flax- 


crops; wheat, barley, rapeseed, 
seed. Livestock (i 983): 3,485,000 cattle; 1,185,000 pigs; 
134,000 sheep. GDP, P, forestry (1982): $48.2 million. Min- 
eral production (1983): total value, $24.1 billion; fuels, 
$23.8 billion (85% of national production of petroleum, 
93% of natural gas); structural materials, $279 million. 


' GDP, fishing (1982): $.6 million. GDP, construction 
Employment 


— ~ 


ergs $4.4 billion. distribution (1983): 
31% services; 18% trade; 8% construction; 8% manufac- 
ita 7% agriculture; 7% public administration. Per cap- 
come 2° (1983): $14,652. Unemployment (1984): 


"Finance: No, banks: 618 No. credit unions, caisses 


populaires: 285 ee 
International airports: Edmonton, gary. - 
Federal government: No. . federal annployain (Dec. 


a* 


1984): 31,521; Federal payrol (1984): $814.1 million. 
. Electric icity production, by mwh, (1984): min- 
eral, 28,059,999; hydroelectric, 1,427,137. 

Education. No schools: 1 449 elementary; 177 sec- 
ondary; 23 higher ea vag Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1983-84): N 

Provincial data. etic: none. Flower: The Wild Rose. 
Bird: Great horned owl. Date entered Confederation: 
1905. Capital: Edmonton. 

Politics. Premier: Peter Lougheed (Progressive Con- 
servative). Leaders, opposition parties; Ray Martin 
(New Democratic). Composition of legislature (June, 
1985): PC 75; NDP 2; 2 independent. Date of last gen- 
eral election: Nov. 2, 1982. 


Tourist attractions: Banff, Jasper, and Waterton 
Lakes, Elk Island and Wood Buffalo national parks; re- 
sorts at Banff, Jasper and Lake Louise; spectacular ski- 
ing, hiking, trail riding and camping in the Canadian Rock- 
ies; Dinosaur Park in Drumheller. 


British Columbia 


People. eepeaeg (Jan. 1985): 2,883,000; rank: 3. 
Pop. dens Spe sq. mi. Urban (1981) 78%, Ethnic 
distrib. (191 1): er 82%; German 3.4%; Chinese 
2.8%; French 1.7%. Net interprovincial migration 
(1983-84): +13,125. 

Geograph’ y- Total area: 365,950 sq, mi.; rank: 3. Land 
area: 358,970 sq. mi. Forested land: 244,338 sq. mi. Lo! 
cation: bounded to the N by the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, to the NW by the Alaskan panhandle, to the W 
by the Pacific Ocean, to the E by Alberta, and to the S by 


-Washington, Idaho and Montana. Climate: maritime with 


mild termperatures and abundant rainfall in the coastal 
areas; continental climate with temperature extremes in 
the interior and northeast, T raphy: mostly mountain- 
ous except for the NE corner which is an extension of the 
Great Plains. 
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Economy. Principal industries: forestry, mining, tour- 


ism, agriculture, fishing, manufacturing. Principal manu- ~ 


factured goods: wood products, paper and allied prod- 
ucts, food and beverages, petroleum and.coal products, 
primary metals, transportaticn equipment. GDP, manu- 
facturing (1982): $5 billion. Gross Domestic Product 
(1983); $47,238 billion. Agriculture: Chief crops: fruits 
and vegetables, barley, oats. Livestock (1983): 658,000 
cattle; 250,000 pigs; 40,000 sheep. GDP, forestry (1982): 


$975 million. Mineral production (1983): $2.9 billion; — 


fuels, $1.4 billion; metals, $1.2 billion; structural materials, 
$221 million. GDP, fishing (1982): $166.7 million. GDP, 
construction (1982): $2.6 billion. Employment distribu- 


tion (1983): 33% services; 18% trade; 13% manufactur- | 


ing; 7% public administration; 6% construction; 2.8% agri- 
culture. Per capita. income (1984): $14,339. 
Unemployment (1984): 14.7%. 

Finance: No. banks: 846; No. credit unions, caisses 
populaires: 314. 

International airports: Vancouver, Victoria. : 

Federal government: No. federal employees (Dec. 
1984): 44,500. Federal payroll (1984): $814.1 million. 

Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): hy- 
droelectric, 50,243,139; mineral 1,938,847. 


Education. No schools; 1,567 elementary; 335 sec- © 


ondary; 27 higher education. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (7983-84): $34,214. 

Provincial data, Motto: Splendor Sine Occasu (Spen- 
_ gor Without Diminishment). Flower: Dogwood. Bird: 

ae Date entered Confederation: 1871. Capital: Vic- 
‘oria. ¢ 

Politics. Premier: William R. Bennett (Social Credit). 
Leaders, opposition parties: Bob Skelly (New Demo- 
cratic), Arthur Lee (Liberal), Peter Pollen (Progressive 
Conservative), Graham Lea (United). Composition of 
legislature (June, 1985): SC 34; NDP 22; 1 United. Date 
of last general election: May 5,1983. ~ 


Tourist attractions. Victoria: Butchart Gardens, Crys- 
tal Garden, Provincial Museum; Vancouver: Stanley Park 
Zoo; Capilano Canyon, Gastown, Public Aquarium, 
Grouse Mountain, Planetarium; also National Parks, the 
Gulf reg Okanagan Valley, Totem Triangle Tour, fish- 
ing, skiing. 


Manitoba 


People. Population (Jan. 1985): 1,065,000; rank: 5. 
Pop. density: 5 per sq. mi. Urban (1981) 71.2%. Ethnic 
distrib, (1981): English 71.7%; German 7.3%; Ukrainian 
5.7%; French 5.1%; Native-indians 2.5%. Net interpro- 
vincial migration (1983-84): —708. : 

Geography. Total area: 250,950 sq. mi.; rank: 6. Land 
area: 211,720 sq. mi. Forested land; 134,714 sq. mi, Lo- 
cation: bounded to the N by the Northwest Territories, to 
the S by Minnesota and North Dakota, to the E by Ontario 
and Hudson Bay, to the W by Saskatchewan. Climate: 
continental, with seasonal extremes: Winnipeg avg. Jan. 
low —23°C, avg. July high 26°C. Topography: the land 
rises gradually S and W from Hudson Bay; most of the 
province is between 500 and 1,000 feet above sea level. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, agri- 
culture, slaughtering and meat processing, mining. Princi- 
pal manufactured goods; agricultural implements, pro- 
cessed food, machinery, transportation equipment, 
clothing. GDP, manufacturing (1982): $1.6 billion. Gross 
Domestic Product (1983): $15 billion. Agriculture: Chief 
crops: cereal grains, mustard seed, sunflower seeds, 
rape, flax. Livestock (1983): 955,000 cattle; 900,000 
pigs; 24,500 sheep; GDP, forestry (1982): $15.8 million. 
-Mineral production (1983): total value, $733 million; met- 
als, $487 million; structural materials, $72 million; petro- 
leum, $158 million. GDP, fishing: (1982): $11 million. 
GDP, construction (1982): $428.7 million. Employment 
distribution (1983): 31% services; 18% trade; 13% man- 
ufacturing; 9% agriculture; 8%. public administration; 4% 
construction. Per capita income (1983): $12,603. Unem- 
ployment (1984): 8.3%. 

Finance: No. banks: 345; No. credit unions, caisses 
populaires; 192. eo 
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International airports: pl ae : 

Federal Government: No. federal employees (Dec. 
1984): 20,343. Federal payroll (1984): $542.8 million. 

Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): min- 
eral, 200,238; hydroelectric, 21,226,145. 

Education. No. schools: 723 elementary; 118 second- 
ary: 12 higher education. Avg, salary, public school 


' teachers (1983-84): $33,148. 


Provincial data. Motto: None. Flower: Prairie crocus. 
Bird: none. Date entered Confederation: July 15, 1870. 
Capital: Winnipeg. : 

Politics. Premier: Howard Pawley (New Democratic). 
Leaders, apposition parties: Gary Filmon (Progressive 
Conservative). Composition of legislature: (June, 1985): 
NDP 31; PC 23; 2 independent; 1 vacant. Date of last 
general election: Nov. 17, 1987. 


Tourist attractions. Museum of Man and Nature (Win- 
nipeg), Lower Fort Garry (near Lockport), Red River 
cruises, Riding Mountain National Park, canoeing, fishing 
and camping on northern jakes. ¢ 


New. Brunswick 


People. Population (Jan. 1985): 717,200; rank; 8. 
Pop. density: 25.8 per sq. mi, Urban (1981) 51.1%. Eth- 
nic distrib. {1981): English 65%; French 33.6%. Net in- 
terprovincial migration (1983-84): +1,387. - 

Geography. Total area: 28,360 Se mi; rank; 8. Land 
area: 27,840 sq. mi. Forested land: 25,090 sq. mi. Loca- 
tion: bounded by Quebec to the N, Nova Scotia and the 
Bay of Fundy to the S, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and — 
Northumberland Strait to the E, and Maine to the W. Clie — 
mate: humid continental climate except along the shores — 
where there is a marked maritime effect; avg. Jan. low in — 
Fredericton is —74°C, avg. July high 22°C. Topography: 
upland, lowland and plateau regions throughout the prov- 
ince. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, fishing, - 
mining, forestry, pulp and paper. Principal manufactured — 
goods: paper and allied products, wood products, fish — 
products, semi-processed mineral products. GDP, manu 
facturing (1982): $850.9 million. Gross Domestic Prod- — 
uct (1983): $7.3 billion. Agriculture: Chief crops: pota- — 
toes, apples, blueberries, oats. Livestock (1983): — 
102,000 cattle; 125,000 pigs; 8,300 sheep. GDP, forestry — 
(1982): $94.3 million. Mineral production (1983): total — 
value, $506 million; metals, $4271 million; structural materi- — 
als, $38 million; coal, $30 million. GDP, fishing (1982): — 
$46.7 million. GDP, construction (1982): $346.5 million. - 
Employment distribution (1983): 32% services; 19% 
trade; 13% manufacturing; 9% public administration; 6% 
consiruction; 2.8% agriculture. Per capita income j 
(1983): $10,040. Unemployment (1984): 14.9%. > 

Finance: No. banks: 179; No. credit unions, caisses — 
populaires: 130. A : 

International airports: none. f 

Federal Government: No. federal employees (Dec. ; 
1984): 14,617. Federal payroll (1984): $382.1 million, ; 

Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): min- — 
it ie hydroelectric, 3,093,106; nuclear, 7 

014.998 ee 

Education. No. schools: 409 elementary; 66 second- 
ary; 13 higher education. Avg. salary, public school)” 
teachers (1983-84): $30,132. ; Z 

Provincial Data. Motto: Spem Reduxit. (Hope Re- 
stored). Flower: Purple violet. Bird: none. Date entered 
Confederation: 1867. Capital: Fredericton. oy 

Politics. Premier: Richard Hatfield (Progressive Con- 
servative). Leaders, opposition parties: Frank McKenna 
(Liberal). Composition of bd alle (June, 1985); P.C. 
— fe. 8; NDP 2. Date of last general election: Oct. 
12, 1982. ' : 












- Tourist attractions: Roosevelt-Campobello | 
tional Memorial Park; the tidal bore (Moncton); M 
Hill (Moncton); sport salmon fishing in the Miramichi 
world’s longest covered bridge at Hartland; Fundy 

Kouchibouquac national parks. Beech ra 





an 


‘ —— 
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Newfoundland 


People, Population (Jan. seis 578,900; rank: 9. 
Pop. density: 4 per sq. mi. Urban (1981) 58.6%. Ethnic 
distrib. (1981): English 98.7%. Net interprovincial mi- 
gration (1983-84): —2,444. _ 

Geography. Total area: 156,650 sq. mi.; rank: 7. Land 
area: 143,510 sq. mi. Forested land: 54,812 sq. mi. Lo- 
cation: 2 parts: a 43,010 sq. mi. Atlantic island and 
100,500 sq. mi. mainland Labrador, bordered to the W by 
northern Quebec and tothe E by the Atlantic Ocean. Cli- 
mate: ranges from subarctic in Labrador and northern tip 
of island to humid continental with cool summers and 
heavy precipitation. Topography: highlands of the Long 
Range (max. elev. 2,673 ft.) along the western coast; cen- 
tral plateau contains uplands descending to lowlands 
towards the northeast; interior barren and rocky with 
yy lakes and bogs; Labrador is part of the Canadian 

ield. 

Economy. Principal industries: mining, manufacturing, 


fishing, pulp and paper, electricity production. Principal - 


manufactured goods; fish products, paper products. 
GDP, manufacturing (1982): $483.5 million. Gross Do- 
mestic Product (1983): $5.4 billion. Agriculture: GDP, 
forestry (1982): $55.4 million. Livestock (1983) 6,400 
cattle; 23,000 pigs; 4,000 sheep. Mineral production 
' (1983): total value, $752 million; metals, $807 million; as- 
_ bestos, $7 million; structural materials, $31 million. GDP, 
' fishing: (1982) $332 million. GDP, construction (1982): 
$122.1 million. Employment distribution (1983): 30% 
services; 18% trade; 13% manufacturing; 10% public ad- 
ministration; 6% construction. Per capita income (1983): 
$9,179. Unemployment (1984): 20.5%. 
Finance; No. banks: 139; no. credit unions, caisses 
populaires: 20. 
International airports: Gander. 


Federal Government: No. federal employees (Dec. 


1984): 9,738. Federal payroll (1984): $246.5 million. 
Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): min- 
eral, 783,230; hydroelectric, 44,753,460. 

. Education. No. schools: 509 elementary; 135 second- 
ary; 7 higher education. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1983-84): $29,367. 

“Provincial data. Motto: Quaerite prime regnum Dei 
(Seek ye first the kingdom of God). Flower: Pitcher plant. 
Bird: none. Date entered Confederation: 1949. Capital: 
St. John’s. ns 

Politics. Premier: Brian Peckford (Progressive Conser- 
vative). Leaders, opposition parties: Leo Barry, (Liberal) 
Peter Fenwick, (New Democratic). Composition of legis- 
Jature (June, 1985); PC 36; Lib. 15; NDP 1. Date of last 
general election: April 2, 1985. 


Tourist attractions: numerous picturesque “outport” 

fishing villages; Signa! Hill-National Historical Park (St. 

_ John’s); the Aviation Museum at Gander International Air- 
port; Witless Bay Island Seabird Sanctuary. 


_-Nova Scotia 


People. Population (Jan. 1985): 878,300; rank: 7. 
Pop. density: 43.1 per sq. mi. Urban (1981) 55.19. Eth- 
nic distrib. (1981): English 93.6%; French 4.3%. Net in- 
terprovincial migration (1983-84): +4,668. 

Geography. Total area: 21,420 sq. mi.; rank: 9. Land 
area: 20,400 sq. mi. Forested land: 15,826 sq. mi. Loca- 

tion: connected to New Brunswick by a 17-mi. isthmus, 
_ otherwise surrounded by water - the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
_ Atlantic Ocean and Bay of Fundy. Climate: humid conti- 
nental, with some moderating effects due to the prov- 
ince’s maritime location; avg. July temperature high in 
Halifax Is 23°C, avg. Jan. low —10°C. Topography: the 
Atlantic Uplands in the southern half of the province de- 
_ scend to lowlands in the northern portion; 6,479 mi. of 
- coastline, 3,000 lakes, hundreds of rivers. 

Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, fishing, 
mining, tourism, agriculture, forestry. Principal manufac- 
tured goods: paper and allied products, petroleum and 

_ Coal products, fish products, automobiles and parts. GDP, 
Manufacturing (1982): $1.0 billion: Gross Domestic 
— (1983); $9.4 billion. Agriculture: Chief crops: 


We 
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apples, blueberrries, strawberries, oats, potatoes. Live- 
stock (1983): 133,000 cattle; 140,000 pigs; 29,000 sheep. 
GDP, Forestry (1982): $29.5 million. Mineral production 
(1983): total value, $260 million; coal, $146 million; 
structural materials, $47 million; gypsum, $37. million. 
GDP, fishing (1982): $180.3 million. GDP, construction 
(1982): $438.1 million. Employment distribution (1983): 
33% services; 18% trade; 13% manufacturing; 10% pubi- 
ic administration; 6% construction; 1.9% agriculture. Per 
Capita income (1983): $10,889. Unemployment (1984): 
13.1%. 

Finance: No, banks: 243; No. credit unions, caisses 
populaires: 120, : 

International airports: Halifax. 

Federal Government: No. federal employees (Dec. 
1984): 35,068. Federal payroll (1984): $920 million. 

Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): min- 
eral, 6,190,962; hydroelectric, 1,031,021. 

Education. No. schools: 524 elementary; 78 second- 
ary; 23 higher education. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1983-84); $32,913. 

Provincial Data. Motto: Munit Haec et Altera Vincit 
(One Defends and the Other Conquers). Flower: Trailing 
arbutus. Bird: None. Date entered Confederation: 1867. 
Capital: Halifax. 

Politics. Premier: John M. Buchanan (Progressive con- 
servative). Leaders, opposition parties: Vincent J. Mac- 
Lean (Liberal); Alexa McDonough (New Democratic 
Party); Paul MacEwan (Cape Breton Labour Party). Com- 
position of legislature (June, 1985): P.C. 42; Lib. 6; NDP 
1; C.B. Labour Party 1. Date of last general election: 
Nov. 6, 1984. 


Tourist attractions: Cabot Trail around Cape Breton 
Island; Fortress Louisbourg; Peggy’s Cove; Alexander 
Graham Bell Museum (Baddeck); the Miners’ Museum 
Nene ‘ines Nova Scotia Museum (Halifax); Citadel Hill 

alifax). ; 


Ontario 


People. Population (Jan. 1985); 9,023,900; rank: 1. 
Pop. density: 26.2 per sq. mi. Urban (1981) 81.7% Eth- 
nic distrib. (1981): English 77.4%; French 5.5%; Italian 
3.9%; German 2%; Portuguese 1.3%. Net interprovin- 
cial migration (1983-84): + 42,078. 

Geography. Total area: 412,580 sq. mi.; rank: 2. Land 
area: 344,090 sq. mi. Forested land: 311,502 sq. mi. Lo- 
cation: Canada’s most centrally-situated province, with 
Quebec on the E and Manitoba to the W; extends N to 
shores of James and Hudson Bays; southern boundary 
with New York, Michigan, Minnesota, and 4 Great Lakes. 
Climate: ranges from humid continental in southern re- 
gions to subarctic in the far north, westerly winds bring 
winter storms; the Great Lakes moderate winter tempera- 
tures. Topography: 2/3 of province is Precambrian rock 
of the Canadian Shield; lowland areas lie along the shores 
of Hudson Bay, the St. Lawrence River and the southern 
Great Lakes region. 

Economy. Principal industries: mandfacturing, con- 
struction, tourism, agriculture, mining, forestry, fisheries 
and wildlife. Principal manufactured goods: motor vehi- 
cles, iron and steel, motor vehicle parts and accessories, 
foods and beverages, paper and allied products. GDP, 
manufacturing (1982); $30.4 billion. Gross Domestic 
Product (1983): $151.6 billion. Agriculture: Chief crops: 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, tobacco, tree fruits. 
Livestock: (1983): 2,730,000 cattle; 3,400,000 pigs; 
175,000 sheep. GDP, forestry (1982): $319.6 million. 
Mineral production (1983): total value, $3.7 billion; met- 
als, $2.7 billion; structural materials, $682 million. GDP, 
fishing (1982); $25.6 million. GDP, construction (1982): 
$4.6 billion. Employment distribution (1983): 31% ser- 
vices; 23% manufacturing; 17% trade; 7% public adminis- 
tration; 5% construction; 3.3% agriculture. Per capita in- 
come: (1983): $14,784. Unemployment (1984): 9.1%. 

Finance: No. banks: 2,777; No: credit unions, 
caisses populaires: 980 

International airports; Pearson (at Toronto), Ottawa. 

Federal Government: No. federal employees (Dec. 
1984): 173,623 Federal payroll (1984): $5 billion. 
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Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): min- 
eral, 38,115,625; hydroelectric, 40,835,902; nuclear, 
40,821,228. : 

Education. No. schools: 4,684 elementary; 847 sec- 
ondary; 52 higher education. Avg. salary, public schoo! 
teachers (1983-84): $34,521. 

Provincial data. Motto: Ut incepit Fidelis Sic Permanet 

“(Loyal she began, loyal she remains). Flower: White tril- 
lium. Bird: none. Date entered Confederation: 1867. 
Capital: Toronto. ; : 

Politics. Premier: David Peterson (Liberal). Leaders, 
opposition parties: Frank Miller (Progressive Conserva- 
tive); Bob Rae (New Democratic). Composition of legis- 
lature (June, 1985): PC 52; Lib. 48; NDP 25. Date of last 
general election: May 2, 1985. , 


Tourist attractions. Toronto C.N. Tower, Ontario Sci- 
ence Centre, Ontario’ Place, Metro Toronto Zoo, 
McLaughlin Planetarium, Black Creek Pioneer Village, Ca- 
nadian Nation Exhibition (mid Aug. to Labor Day); Otta- 
wa’s Parliament buildings; Niagara Falls; Polar Bear Ex- 
ea and Agawa Canyon train rides into northern 

intario. : 


Prince Edward Island 


- _ People. Population (Jan. 1985): 126,800; rank: 10. 
Pop. density: 58.2 per sq. mi. Urban (1981) 36.3% Ethn- 
i¢ distrib. (1981): English 93.9%; French 5%. Net inter- 
provincial migration (1983-84): +484. 

Geography. Total area: 2,180 sq. mi.; rank: 10. Land 
area: 2,180 sq. mi. Forested land: 1,158 so. mi. Leca- 
tion: an island 140 mi. long, between 40 and 140 mi. wide, 
situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence approx. 10 mi. from 
the coasts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Climate: 
humid continental with temperatures moderated by mari- 
time location; ava. Jan. low in Charlottetown is —11°G, 
avg. July high 23°C. Topography: gently rolling hills; 
- sharply indented coastline; many streams but only small 
rivers and lakes. : 

Economy. Principal industries: agriculture, tourism, 
fisheries, light manufacturing. Principal manufactured 
goods: paint, farm vehicles, metal products, electronic 
equipment. GDP, manufacturing (1982): $63 million. 

Gross Domestic Product (1983): $1.2 billion. Agricul- 

ture: Chief crops: potatoes, mixed grains, oats, barley. 

Livestock (1983): 99,000. cattle; 109,000 pigs; 5,000 

sheep. Mineral production (1983): total value, $726,000, 

all from-sand and gravel. GDP, fishing: (1982): $25 mil- 

lion, GDP, construction (1982): $47.4 million. Employ- 

ment distribution (1983): 33% services; 17% trade; 

10% agriculture; 8% manufacturing; 10% public adminis- 

tration. Per capita income (1983): $10,056. Unemptoy- 

ment (1984): 12.8%. 

Finance: No. banks: 30; No. credit unions, caisses 
populaires: 11. ; 
international airports: none. A 
Federal Government: No. federal employees (Dec. 
1984): 3,593. Federal payroll: (1984): $93.7 million. 
Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): mineral, 
428. 

Education. No. schools: 59 elementary; 13 second- 

ary; 3 higher education. Avg. salary, public school 

teachers (1983-84): $28,570. __ 

Provincial Data. Motto: Parva Sub ingenti (The smal! 
under the protection of the large). Flower: Lady's slipper. 
Bird: Blue jay. Date entered Confederation: 1873. Cap- 
ital: Charlottetown. 

Politics. Premier: James M. Lee (Progressive Conser- 
vative). Leaders, opposition parties: Joe Ghiz (Liberal), 
Jim Mayne (New Democratic). Composition of legista- 
ture (June, 1985): P.C. 20; Lib. 12. Date of last general 
election: Sept. 27, 1982. 


Tourist attractions; P.E.|. National Park; beaches all 
along the coastline; 9 golf courses; 70 campgrounds; 
Summerside Lobster Carnival, 3d wk. in July; Charlotte- 
town Old Home Week, 3d wk. in Aug.; Charlottetown 
Confederation Centre; Woodleigh Replicas (Burlington). 


= 
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Quebec 


People. Population (Jan. 1985): 6,562,200; rank: 2. 
Pop. density: 12.5 per sq. mi. Urban (1981) 77.6%. 
Ethnic distrib. (1981): French 82.4%; English 11%; Itali- 
an. 2%. Net interprovincial migration . (1983-84): 


—19,077. Geography. Tota! area: 594,860 sq. mi.; . 


rank: 1. Land area: 523,860 sq. mi. Forested land: 
362,840 sq. mi. Location: borders Ontario on the W’and 
Labrador and New Brunswick on the E; extends N to Hud- 
son Strait and NW to James and Hudson Bays; the south- 
ern border touches New York, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine. Climate: varies from subarctic in the northern 
half of the province to continental in the southern popu- 
fated regions; avg. Jan. low in Montreal is —14°C, avg, 
Jan. High 26°C. Topography: half a million sg. mi. of 
Quebec consists of the Laurentian Uplands, part of the 
Canadian Shield; Appalachian Highlands are in southeast- 
ern Quebec; lowlands form a small area along the shore 
of the St. Lawrence River. 
‘Economy. Principal industries: manufacturing, agri- 
culture, electrical production, mining, meat processing, 
petroleum refining. Principal ierinastatting RE 
foods and beverages, clothing, textiles, paper paper 
products, furniture. GDP, sissy (1982): $15.6 
billion. Gross Domestic Product (1983): $90.4 billion. 
Agriculture: Chief crops: cats, corn grains, potatoes, 
mixed grains, tame hay, apples. Livestock (1983): 
1,500,000 cattle; 3,260,000 pigs; 88,000 sheep. GDP, for- 
estry (1982): $324 million. Mineral production (1983): 
total value, $2 billion; metals, $1.2 billion; asbestos, $321 
million; structural materials, $364 million. GDP, fishing 
(1982): $35.6 million. GDP, construction (1982): $3.3 bil- 
lion. Employment distribution (1983): 32% services; 
20% manufacturing; 17% trade; 7% public-administration; 
4% construction, 3% agriculture. Per capita income 
(1983): $12,531. Unemployment (1984): 12.8%. 
Finance: No. banks: 1,276; no. credit unions, 
‘caisses populaires; 1,666. 
be pcesey airports: Dorval, Mirabel (both near Mon- 
treal). 
~ Federal Government: No. federal employees 
1984): 83,838. Federal payroll (1984): $2.3 billion. 
Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): hy- 
~ droelectric, 118,505,837; nuclear 3,422,087. 
Education, No. schools: 1,921 elementary; 700 sec- 


ondary; 91 higher education. Avg. salary, public school 


teachers (1983-84): N.A. 

Provincial Data. Motte Je me souviens {| remember). 
Flower: Fleur de Lys. Birds: Alouette (lark), Date en- 
tered Confederation: 1867. Capital: Quebec City. 

Politics. Premier: Rene Levesque (Parti Quebecois). 
Leaders, opposition parties: Robert Bourassa (Liberal); 
Composition of legislature (June, 1985): PQ 61; Lib. 53; 
Peg ca a Date of last general election: April 13, 
1981. 


Tourist attractions: Quebec City, often described as 


North America’s “rnost European city”, and sophisticated” 


Montreal each offer numerous attractions; the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence River and 
picturesque. } 


~-Saskatchewan 


the Gaspé Peninsula are 


People. Population (Jan. 1985): 1,016,400; rank: 6. 


Pop. density: 4.6 por sq. mi. Urban (1981) 58.2% Ethnic 
distrib. (1981): English 79.6%; German 5.2%; Ukrainian 
4.6%; French 2.6%; Native Indian 2.4%. Net interprovin- 
cial migration (1983-84): 4,202. 

~ Geography. Total area: 251,870 sq. mi.; rank: 5. Land. 
area: 220,350 sq. mi. Forested land: 66,708 sq. mi. Lo- 


cation: borders. on the Northwest Territories to the N, 


Manitoba to the E, Alberta to the W, and Montana and — 
North Dakota to the S. Climate: continental, with cold win- _ 


ters (Jan. avg. low in Regina is —23°C) and hot summers 
(July avg. high in Regina is 26°C). Topography: southern 
2/3ds, of province is plains and grassland; northern 3d is. 
Canadian Shield. : 


Economy. Principal industries: agriculture, mining ‘ 
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potash and uranium, meat processing, electricity produc- 


tion, petroleum refining. Principal manufactured goods: — 


foods, printing and publishing, metal fabrication, machines, 
non-metallic mineral products, chemicals and chemical 
_ products. GDP, manufacturing (1982): $644.3 million. 
Gross domestic product (1983): $16.3 billion. Agricul- 
ture: Chief crops: wheat (57% of national total), barley, 
oats, mustard seed, rapeseed, flax. Livestock (1983): 
1,930,000 cattle; 530,000 pigs; 46,000 sheep. GDP, for- 
estry (1982): $30 million. Mineral production (1983): to- 
tal value, $2.8 billion; petroleum, $1.8 billion; metals, $146 
million. GDP, fishing (1982): $1.8 million. GDP, con- 
struction (1982): $734.1 million. Employment distribu- 
tion (1983): 29% services; 20% agriculture; 17% trade; 
8% public administration; 6% construction; 6% manufac- 
turing. Per capita income (1983): $12,686. Unemploy- 
ment (1984): 8%. 
Finance: No. banks: 398; No. credit unions, caisses 
populaires: 358. 
International airports: none. 
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Federal Government: No. Federal employees (Dec. 
1984): 12,906. Federal payroll (1984): $338.9 million. 

Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): min- 
eral, 9,773,872; hydroelectric, 1,704,615. 

Education. No. schools: 927 elementary; 143 second- 
ary; 7 higher education. Avg. salary, public school 
teachers (1983-84): $31,332. 

Provincial Data. Motto: none. Flower: Western red 
lily. Bird: Prairie sharp-tailed grouse. Date entered Con- 
federation: 1905. Capital: Regina. 

Politics. Premier: Grant Devine (Progressive Conser- — 
vative). Leader, opposition party: Allan Blakeney (New 
Democratic). Composition of legislature (June, 1985): 
PC 54; NDP 8; 1 independent; 1 vacant. Date of last 
general election: Apr. 26, 1982. - 


Tourist attractions. Regina: RCMP Museum, Museum 
of Natural History, Wascana Centre; Western Develop- 
ment Museums located at Saskatoon, Yorkton, North 
Battleford, Moose Jaw. 


_ Territories of Canada 


In addition to its 10 provinces, Canada contains the Yu- 
kon and Northwest Territories making up more than a third 
of the nation’s land area but less than .3% of its population. 

_ A resident commissioner in each territory is appointed by 
the federal government which retains control over natural 
resources excluding wildlife. An elected legislative assembly 
in each territory exercises jurisdiction over such matters as 
education, housing, social services and renewable resources. 
The Commissioner of the Northwest Territories serves as 
chairman of and acts on the advice of a 9-member executive 


= Yukon 
*Data apply to both territories. 


People. Population (Jan. 1985): 22,800; Pop. density: 
0.1 per sq, mi. Urban (1981) 64%. Ethnic distrib. by 
mother tongue (1981): English 87.4%; Native Indian 
3.6%; French 2.5%; German 2.1%. (Using other ‘criteria 
Native Indians make up 19% of the population). Net mi- 
gration (1983-84): —732. 

raphy. Total area: 186,660 sq. mi. Land area: 
184,930 sq. mi. Forested land: 93,412 sq. mi. Location: 
extreme northwestern area of mainland Canada; bounded 
on the N by the Beaufort Sea, on the S by British Colum- 
bia, on the E by the Mackenzie District of the Northwest 
Territories, and on the W by Alaska. Climate: great vari- 
ance in temperatures; warm summers, very cold winters; 
‘low precipitation. Topography: main feature is the Yukon 
plateau with 21 peaks exceeding 10,000 ft; open tundra 
‘in the far north. k : 

Economy. Principal industries: mining, tourism. Prin- 
cipal manufactured goods: small amounts of cement, 
explosives, forest products, canoes, native Indian prod- 


ucts. GDP, manufacturing (1982): $9.1 million.* Gross 


domestic product (1983); $1.4 billion.* Agriculture: hay, 
oats, vegetable gardens for local use. Mineral produc- 
tion (1983): total value, $63 million—almost all from met- 
als. GDP, fishing (1982): $1.3 million.* GDP, construc- 
tion (1982): $357.1 million.” Per capita income (1983): 
$14,282." No. of banks: 11. 
__ Federal Government: No. federal employees (Dec. 
Deracy Fetter, payroll Qt cae $37.6 ape Se 
. Electricity production, mwh, (1984): hy- 
droelectric, 232,659. : f pet 
Education. No, schools: 23 elementary; 2 secondary; 
0 er education. Avg, salary, public school teachers 
a(t ): $39,774. : 
Territorial Data. Flower: Fireweed. Date established: 


_ June 13, 1898. Capital: Whitehorse. Commissioner: 


Bell, Government leader: Tony Penikett (New 
Democrat} Sea perky leaders: Willard Phelps (Pro- 
rvative); r Coles (Liberal). Composi- 
tion of assembly (June, 1985): NDP 8; PC 6; Lib. 2. Date 
_ of last general election: May 13, 1985. , 

__ Tourist attractions: Historic sites from the Gold Rush 
ede Whitehorse and Dawson City; Miles Canyon; 
s National Park; Takhini Hot Springs. ~ 
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council, 8 of them appointed from a 24-member elected as- 
sembly. The Yukon commissioner acts on the advice of a 
6-member executive council, all of whom are appointed on 
the recommendation of the leader of the majority party in 
the legislature. 

- The NWT elects 2 members to the federal parliament, Yu- 
kon one member. Each territory has one Senate representa- 
tive. There is strong support in both territories for increased 
autonomy or provincial status. 


The Northwest Territories 


People. Population (Jan. 1985): 50,500; Pop. density: 
0.04 per sq. mi. Urban (1981) 48% Ethnic distrib. by 
mother tongue (1981): English 54.1%; Inuit 28.9%; Na- 
tive Indian 10.7%; French 2.7%. (Using other criteria the 
Inuit make up 34% of the population, Native Indians 18%.) 
Net migration (1983-84): —199. 

Geography. Total area: 1,322,900 sq. mi. Land area: 
1,271,440 sq. mi. Forested land: 237,390 sq. mi. Loca- 
tion: all land north of the 60th parallel between the Yukon 
Territory and Hudson Bay and all northern islands east to 
Greenland; land area bounded by the Yukon Territory to 
the W, Hudson Bay to the E, the Beaufort Sea to the N 
and B.C, Alta., Sask. and Man. to S. Climate: extreme 
temperatures and low precipitation; Arctic and sub-Arctic. 
Topography: mostly tundra plains formed on the rocks of 
the Canadian Shield; the Mackenzie Lowland is a continu- 
ation of the Great Plains; the Mackenzie River Valley is 
forested. ; 

Economy, Principal industries: mining, mineral and 
hydrocarbon exploration; oil refining. GDP, manufactur- 
ing (1982): see Yukon. Gross domestic product (1983): 
see Yukon. Agriculture: scattered market gardening in 
the southern Mackenzie area only. Mineral production 
(1983): total value, $595 million; metals, $497 million; 
fuels, $38 million. GDP, fishing: (1982): see Yukon. GDP, 
construction (1982): see Yukon. Per capita income 
(1983): see Yukon: No. of banks 17. ; 

Federal Government: No. federal employees (Dec. 
1984): 13,453. Federal payroll (1984): $73.1 million. 

Energy. Electricity production, by mwh, (1984): hy- 
droelectric, 317,120. 

Education. No. schools: 67 elementary; 5 secondary; 
1 higher education. Avg. salary, public school teachers 
(1983-84): $39,389. : f 

Territorial Data, Flower: Mountain avens. Date Estab- 
lished: June 22, 1869. Capital: Yellowknife. .Commis- 
sioner: John H. Parker. Council: 24 independent elected 
representatives. 


Tourist attractions: Wood Buffalo, Auyuittug, and 
Nahanni National Parks; Mackenzie River and Delta; an- 
nual Midnight Golf Tournament in Yellowknife June 21. 
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Head of State and Cabinet 
Canada’s official head of state, Queen Elizabeth of England, who succeeded to the throne in 1952, is represented by Gover- 
nor-General Jeanne Sauvé, appointed in n 1984, Titles: Minister unless otherwise stated or *Minister of State. 


(Aug. 20, 1985) 


Prime Minister — Brian Mulroney 

Veterans Affairs — George Hees 

Senate Government Leader — Duff Roblin 

External Affairs — Joe Clark 

Employment and Immigration — Flora MacDonald 

Deputy Prime Minister, Defense, and President of Privy 
Council — Erik Nielsen 

Justice, Attorney-General — John Crosbie 

Public Works — Roch LaSalle 

Transport — Donald Mazankowski 

Solicitor-General — Perrin Beatty 

Health and Welfare — Jake Epp 

Fisheries and Oceans — John Fraser 

Regional Industrial Expansion — Sinclair Stevens 

Agriculture — John Wise 

Government House Leader — Raymon Hnatyshyn 

iin Affairs and Northern Development — David Crom- 

ie 

President of the Treasury Board — Robert René de Contret 

National Revenue — Elmer MacKay 

Finance — Michael Wilson 

*Immigration, Min. responsible for the Status of Women — 


Walter McLean 


_~ Assoc. Min. of Defense — Harvie Andre 


Supply and Services — Stewart McInnes 

a and Amateur Sport and Multiculturalism — Otto 
in 

*Science and Technology — Thomas Siddon 

*Wheat Board — Charles Mayer 

*Labor — William McKnight 

*Secretary of State — Benoit Bouchard 

*Tourism — Jack Murta 

Energy, Mines and Resources — Pat Camey 

*Smail Business — André Bissonnette 

Environment — Thomas McMillan 

*Transport — Suzanne Blais-Grenier 

*Youth — Andrée Champagne 

Consumer and Corporate Affairs — Michael Coté 

*International Trade — James Kelleher 

Mines —Robert Layton 

*Finance — Barbara McDougall 

*Forestry — Gerald Merrithew 

External Relations — Monive Vézina 


Governors-General of Canada Since Confederation, 1867 









Name Term Name Term 
The Viscount Monck of Ballytrammon ..... 1867-1868  -General The Baron Byng of Vimy ........ 1921-1926 
The Baron Lisgar of Lisgar and The Viscount Willingdon of Ratton . . . » 1926-1931 
Bailieborough:. 2. 2 es Oe eee 1869-1872 The Earl of Bessborough ..... . . » 1931-1935 
The Earl of Dufferin... 6 eG ee . . 1872-1878 The Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield . . . 1935-1940 
The Marquis of Lorne. . . eae. . « 1878-1883 Major General The Earl of Athlone 1940-1946 
The Marquis of Lansdowne. ae . . 1883-1888 Field Marshal The Viscount Alexander of 
The Baron Stanley of Preston... .......- 1888-1893 6 | ear ee neal crane ay ORAL. Ce lcrs, & 1946-1952 
The Earl of Aberdeen. . 2)... se 1893-1898 The plac, Hon. Vincent Massey. .......- 1952-1959 
The Eatt-of Minton :) s)he re Sais 1898-1904 The Right Hon. Georges P. Vanier. . . 1959-1967 
NGA Grey fy ee cece ne Pee ncatate 1904-1911 fhe Right Hon. Roland Michener...... .- - 1967-1974 
Field Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of The Right Hon. Jules Leger .....--,.-.- 1974-1979 
Se CORMAUBHE? 22 Aac ane vem bee ir ace 1911-1916 The Right Hon. Edward Schreyer... ..... 1979-1984 
The Duke or Devonshire i se. vieres est 1916-1921 The Right Hon. Jeanne Sauvé .......... 1984- 
Fathers of Confederation 


Union of the British North American colonies into the Dominion of Canada was discussed and its terms negotiated at 3 
confederation conferences held at Charlottetown (C), Sept. 1, 1864; Quebec (Q), Oct. 10, 1864; and London (L), Dec. 4, 1866. 
The names of delegates are followed by the provinces they represented. Canada refers to what are now the provinces of On- 


tario and Quebec. 


Adams G. Archibald,N.S.. 2. ...-.-...4- (C,Q,L) Hector L. on Cariada =. evel see ane (C,Q,L) 
George Brown, Canada tet: i. sae eke (C, - Jonathan ENS P ie Pees see (CQ, 
Alexander Campbell, Canada. ........-. 06 {C,Q AA. Macdonald, JAR AU Mate se hy (C0) 
Frederick B.T. Carter, Nfld... 0.1 ......0000- (Q John A. Macdonald, Canada... .......... C,Q,L) 
George-Etienne Cartier, Manadar rr eet, cde os (C,Q,L William McDougall, Canada. . 2... 2. ee, '€,Q, 
Edward B. Chandler,N.B. 2... 2. ee (C,Q) Thomas D'Arcy McGee, Canada}... . 2 ..... a 
Jean-Charles Chapais, Canada... ......2.5. 6 Poter Mitcholl, NB. 930) ince. 8. 2 ee eee 
James Cockburn, Canada... 2... 2.2 eee Oliver Mowat, Canadas sot nee eas Vea: Stee {Q' 
George H. Coles, PEL... 2.2... ea aS (C,Q). - Edward Palmer, PEL. uc. oS a Re ‘ i 
Rébpert'B.Dickey, NS: fers 20 5s Oa, ae {Q) William H. Pope, P.El.. 2... . ii: See ene C,Q) 

-~ Charles Fisher,N.B... 2... 5: pret ae ny Ce aap (QE): John W: Ritehle,NiS 2.0.3.) ees a ol eee 
Alexander T. Gait, Canada... 00. ee ee (C.QiL); - U:Ambrose Shea Nflda4i.2 2 2. eerie ee ( 
John Hamilton Gray, N.B. 2... a ee ee ee e ,Q) William? H. Steeves,N.B.. 2... ee ee ek (C,Q) 
John Hamilton Gray, PEI... 0... eee ee es Cc SY Sir Etienne-Paschal Tache, Canada........... (Q’ 
Thomas Heath Haviland, P.E.l.. .. . . eA Rae Ie a hec 8 (Q) Samuel Leonard ney. NB SSS ee CQL 
William A. Henry, N.S... 2... pelteeie alee leat Mae (C,QL) Charles Tupper, NSuee 4 sk ek (CQ 
Willian? P. Howland, Canada ............0.. (L} Edward Whelan, PEI, caches. ca een (Q 
John M. Johnson, Nie ick Sie pu Pa ae (CAL) ~ RB Wimet NBes 2202s 2. nee ee 

The Political Parties 


Canadian parties, from whatever point in the political 
spectrum they begin, gravitate towards the middle of the 
road where most of the votes lie. Despite variations in out- - 
look and policy, all 3 official parties tend to adopt.a practi- 
cal rather than dogmatic line on most issues. 


Progressive Conservatives — Canada’s oldest party and 


theoretically the furthest to the right, the Conservatives have 
nevertheless endorsed an extension of social welfare. Though 
their support is based in western Canada, the Conservatives 


. received strong support in all provinces in 1984. Until the 


*84 victory the party had held office only 9 months during 
the preceeding 21 years, paemig faved toa cca to gain ca 
port in Quebec. Leader: Brian 


Canada — Political Parties; Prime Ministers; Party Leaders; Elections 





Liberals — Though aie gen A sige se between the Con- 
servatives to the fight and the New Democrats on the left, 
the Liberals are flexible enough to Jean in either direction 
depending on specific issues and political situations. In 1975 
they belatedly adopted a Conservative proposal for wage 
and price controls; in 1979 they sided with the NDP to op- 
pose Conservative plans to return some government-owned 
corporations to the private sector. Most of their traditional 
electoral support comes from middle and upper class urban 
residents, from ethnic voters, and among French-speaking 
Canadians. Leader: John Turner. 

New Democratic Party — Successor to the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, which combined the agrarian 
protest movement in western Canada with a democratic so- 
cialism of the British Labor Party variety, the NDP was 
founded in 1961, It now attempts to attract the vote of mid- 
dle-class Canadians and fuse it with the party’s labor sup- 
port. Leader: Ed Broadbent, - 

Political power in Canada has been dominated by the 
Conservative and Liberal parties. Of 33 federal elections 
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since Confederation, the Conservatives have won 14, holding 
power for 48 years; the Liberals have gained office 19 times, 
governing for 70 years. 

Despite the dominance of the Liberals and Conservatives, 
third parties have played an important role under Canada’s 
parliamentary system in which a governing party holding 

than half the seats in the House of Commons can re- 
main in office and pass legislation only with the support of a 
minor party. A minority Conservative Government lost’ 
power in 1979 when none of the opposition parties sup- 
ported its proposed budget. 

The NDP has been the most influential of the third 
parties, consistently winning between 15% and 20% of the 
popular vote—though its proportion of elected members is 
always less. NDP pressure from the left has influenced pol- 
icy decisions by both major parties. The Social Credit Party, 
once a strong political force with federal support in Quebec 
and the western provinces, has declined in stature over the 
past 2 decades and has failed to elect any members to Parlia- 
ment in the past two elections. 





Prime Ministers of Canada . 
Name Party Term Name Party Term 
Sir John A. MacDonald. ... Conservative 1867-1873, 1926-1930 
é 1878-1891 1935-1948 
Alexander Mackenzie... .. Liberal 1873-1878 jog RATES he ete ae Conservative 1930-1935 
Sir John J.C. Abbott ..... Conservative 1891-1892 Louis St. Laurent .......- Liberal 1948-1957 
Sir John S.D. Thompson... Conservative 1892-1894 John G. Diefenbaker...... Prog. Cons. 1957-1963 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell ..... Conservative 1894-1896 PP OAESON: 5. eto 50> Liberal 1963-1968 
Sir Charles Tupper.......- Conservative 1896 Pierre Elliott Trudeau... . - Liberal 1968-1979 
Sir Wilfrid Laurer. ...... Liberal 1896-1911 oS. 4 paeeetiy t tee Rey Paes Prog. Cons. 1979-1980 
Sir Robert L. Borden .....~ Conservative 1911-1920 Pierre Elliott Trudeau... . . Liberal 1980-1984 
Unionist John Durer weer hs, as Liberal 1984-1984 
Arthur Meighen.......- Cons. Union. 1920-1921 Brian Mulroney ........ Prog. Cons. 1984- 
W.L. Mackenzie King... .. Liberal 1921-1926 hs 
(1) King’s term was interrupted from June 26-Sept. 25, 1926, when Arthur Meighen again served as prime minister. 
: ' Canadian Political Party Leaders 
Progressive Conservative Party’ E 
Leader _ Term RobertBorden  2/6/1901-7/10/1920 GeorgeDrew  10/2/1948-12/14/1956 
John A. - rthur Meighen 7/10/1920-10/11/1926 John G: 
MacDonald 1854-6/6/1891 ih Guthrie 10/11/1926-10/12/1927 Diefenbaker 12/14/1956-9/9/1967 
J.C. Abbott 6/16/1891-12/5/1892 . R.B. Bennett 11/12/1927-7/7/1938 Robert 
John Thompson 12/5/1892-12/12/1894 RJ. Manion 7/7/1938-5/13/1940 Stanfield 9/9/1967-2/22/1976 
Mackenzie R.B. Hanson 5/13/1940-1/27/1943 Joe Clark 2/22/1976-6/13/1983 
Bowell 12/21/1894-4/27/1896 = Arthur 411/12/1941-12/11/1942 Brian Mulroney 6/13/1983- 
Charles Tupper 5/1/1896-2/5/1901 John Bracken 12/11/1942-10/2/1948 ‘ 
Liberal Party 
Leader Term, W.L. Mackenzie Lester B. 
Alexander King 8/7/1919-8/7/1948 Pearson 1/16/1958-4/2/1968 
Mackenzie 3/6/1873-4/27/1880 Louis St. Pierre Elliott 
Edward Blake 5/4/1880-6/2/1887 Laurent 8/7/1948-1/16/1958 Trudeau 4/6/1968-6/16/1984 
Wilfrid Laurier June/1887-2/17/1919 John Turner 6/16/1984- 
New Democratic Party? 
Leader Term Hazen Argue Aug./1960-Aug./1961 Ed Broadbent Jul./1975-present 
James S. Tommy = 
Woodsworth” Aug./1932-Jul./1942 Douglas Aug./1961-Apr./1971 \ 
M.J. Coldwell Jul./1942-Aug./4960 David Lewis Apr./1971-Jul./1975 


we Changed name from Conservative to Progressive Conservative Dec., 1942. (2) Prior to August 1961 was called the Co-operative 


Federation. 


Election Results by Province and Party, September 4, 1984 


Total 

Valid Votes Liberal Conservative New Dem. Other 
1,017,394 129,945 701,344 143,588 42,517 
1,432,795 235,394 668,432 502,331 26,638 
$13,834 112,123 221,947 139,999 39,765 
377,350 120,326 202,144 332 1,548 
241,159 87,778 138,867 13,993 521 
460,418 154,954 233,713 70,190 1,561 
4,399,974 1,323,835 2,113,187 921,504 41,448 
73,091 30,075 38,1 4,737 119 
3,439,267 1,219,124 1,728,196 301,928 190,019 
800 95,143 18,000 200,918 8,739 
19,510 _ 5,254 8,059 += 5,511 686 
11,704 2,535 6,648 1,884 637 
1 3,516,486 6,278,697 915 354,198 
100 28, 50.03 18.81 3.14 

282 40 211 30 1 
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Party Representation by Regions, 1953-1984 





1853 1957 1958 1962 

171 105 48 100 

$1 1120-208 16 

23 25 8 19 

15 19 _- 30 

be 5 4 1 -_ 

Pescara. ne ee 51 21 14 44 

Conservative... 2.5 33 61 67 35 

New Democratic’ 1 3 i) 6 

WPS hind, Siete Shook 66 a «| 35 

Conservative... .... 4 9 50 14 

Social Credit... .... — _ = 26 

tlantic 

Boral ck Wa ALS ws 27 12 8 14 

Conservative, 2.2... 5 2 25 18 

New Democratic! . 1 — _ 1 
stern? 

MRICS So as wine 27 10 1 7 

BE es FS a 9°) - 66 49 

New Democratic’ ...# 21 5 12 


Social Credit... ..... 15 


{2} Includes the Yukon and Northwest Te: 


4 5 
i 1) ro S68 section ive known as the Cooperate Conmmanweath Federation, 


1963 1965 1968 1972 1974 1979 1980 1984 
129. («131 155-109 ‘141 114 147 40 
95 7 72-107 95 «136 108 aii 
7 Z| 22 16 26 32 30 
24 14 14 16 2B § 0 wena 
_ Sis 2 1 Q 0 1 
52 51 64 3655 $2 §2 14 
27 25 17 40 85 57 38 67 
6 9 § ab 8 6 § 13 
47 56 56 56 = 60 67 74 17 
8 8 4 2 3 2 1 58 
20 9 4 15 W 6 ses = 
20 15 7 10 13 12 19 7 
18 18 25 22 17 18 18 25 
ier cd is =a 1 2 oa pe 
10 9 28 7 13 3 2 2 
47 46 26 43 50 59 51 61 
H 12 16 20 7 18 27 17 


Canadian Armed Forces 
Canada has an a salah Armed Forces which, since 1968, has been.a single body composed of what had been a sepa- 
_ fate army, navy, and air force. Canada's defense budget for 1984-85 (ending Mar. 31) was $8,752,743,000, The projected 


1985-86 budget is $9,367,723,000. 


Chief of the Defense Staff: Gen. Gerard CE, Theriault 
Vice Chief of the Defense Staff; Lieut. Gen. John E, Vance 


Maritime Command — Vice Admiral J.C. Wood 
Mobile Command — Lieut. Gen. C. H. Belzile 
Air Command — Lieut. Gen. D.M. McNaughton 


Communications Command — Brig. Gen. G. D. Simpson 
Canadian Forces Europe — Maj..Gen. D.P. Wightman 


Regular Forces Strength 
(as of March 31) i 
Year Navy Army , . Air Force Total Year Total Year Total Year Total 
1945 92,529 494.258 174,254 761,044 1970 91,433 1980 78,909 1983 82,905 
1955 1 9.207 49,409 49,461 118,077 1975 78,448 1981 79,549 1984 81,675 
1965 19,756 46,264 48,144 © 114,164 1979 78,974 1982 82,858 1985 83,740 
Canadian Military Participation in Major Conflicts — 

Northwest Rebellion (1885): Killed —61 ,332« 
Participants—3,323 Living Veterans—18,500% 
Killed—38 Second World War (1939-1945) 
Last veteran died at the age of 104 in 1971. Participants—1 ,086,348 (inc. 45,423 women) 
South othe bi (1899-1902) Killed—32,714 (inc, 8 women) 
Participants— Living Vet 
Killed—89 Koren War (1950-1953) 
Living Veterans—1 Participants—25,583 
First World War (1914-1918) Killed—314 
Participants—626,636° Living Veterans—23,100* 


(i) First battle in history to be fought entirely by Canadian troops. (2) Includes Canadians in the South African constal 
and 8 nursing sisters. (3) Includes 2,854 nursing sisters, (4) Includes 21 nursing sisters and 1,563 airmen serving with the 
ish air forces, (5) 1985 est. based on mortality rates applied to 1971 census data. (6) Includes 3,300 who also served in 


Canadian Peacekeeping Operations \ 


Canada has played a major role in the United Nations’ 
efforts to preserve peace and promote international security, 
participating in almost all UN peacekeeping operations to 
date - in Egypt, Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus, Korea, In- 
dia, Pakistan, West New Guinea, the Congo, Yemen and 
Nigeria. 

Nearly 900 Canadian soldiers served in the Gaza Strip 
following the Israeli-Egyptian crisis of 1956 until the peace- 
keeping force there was disbanded in 1967. Another 850 Ca- 
nadians served with the United Nations Force in 
the Middle Esst from 1973 until it was disbanded in Nov., 
1979, 

In the Congo, a 300-man signals unit provided communi- 
cations for the UN force from 1960 to 1964, 


Canadian participation in the International Commission 


———— 


a 


a 


dee. 


for Control and Supervision in Vietnam and Laos iy 


1954, and, at its height following U.S. military 


from Vietnam in 1973, involved 245 Canadian Forces per 


sonnel. The Canadian Vietnam supervisory 
withdrawn in July 1973, the Laos mission in 1974. 

Canadian seeping operations in 1985: 

—some 515 Canadians in the UN Peacekeeping Force in 
Cyprus where Canadian participation began in 1964 and 
was augmented in 1974. 

—224 Canadians, mostly logistics troops, with the UN 

ent Observer Force in the Middle East. 
combat arms officers with the UN Tres 


Santon Organization, Israel. 


+ 


ee 2 
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Area of Canada by Provinces j 
Sovree: Energy, Mines, and Resources Canada 
° Area in square miles Area in square kilometers 
, Fresh Fresh 

Province, territory ital Land water Total Land water Total 
Newfoundland... .... St. John’s ...... 143,510 13,140 156,650 $71,680 34,030 405,720 
Prince Edward Island. . . Charlottetown 2,18 ee 2,180 5,660 ae 5,660 
Nova Scotia........ UES re tases) <p 20,400 1,020 21,420 52,840 2,650 55,490 
New Brunswick... .. / Fredericton..... 27,840 520 28,360 72,090 1,350 73,440 
GMIADGO fois icie te Mie ais QUEbEG Ese 523,860 71,000 594,860 1,356,790 183,890 1,540,680 
ROPIUMEIO coc ste SAN irate TOPORG! Seeker 344,090 68,490 412,580 891,190 177,390 1,068,580 
Manitoba. .... c Winnipeg ...... 211,720 39,230 250,950 548,360 101,590 649,950 
Saskatchewan. ...... Regina: seis 3 220,351 31,520 251,870 570,700 81,630 652,330. 
Ee eee ee Edmonton....... 248,800 6490 255,290 644,390 16,800 661,190 
British Columbia. ... . . IRD) ech Secs trie 358,970 6,980 365,950 929,730 18,070 947,800 
Yukon Territory ...... Whitehorse... . 184,930 1,730 186,660 478,970 4,480 483,450 
Northwest Territories . . . Yellowknife... .. 1,271,440 51,460 1,322,900 3,293,020 133,300 3,426,320 
T b\ciaiede binite pie) wiale's Moat heat ett tex Oe 291,580 3,849,670 9,215,430 755,180 9,970,610 

Population of Canada by Province, 1871 - 1981 
Source: Statistics Canada 
Province, territory. 1871 1901 1941 1951 1961 1971 1976 198% 
census census census census census census census 
Newfoundland. ....... _ _ _ 361,416 457,853 522,104 557,725 567,681 
Prince Edward Island .. . 94,021 103,259 95,047 98,429 104,629 111,641 118,229 122,506 
Nova Scotia......... 387,800 459,574 577,942 642,584 737,007 788,960 828,571 847,442 
New Brunswick. ...... 285,59: $31,120 457,401 515,69) 597,936 ae 557 677,250 691,403 
aie yite ey teri 1,191,516 1,648,898 3,331,882 4,055,681 5,259,211 6,027,764 6,234,445 6,438,403 
Os ES a eee 1,620,851 2,182,947 3,787,655 4,597,542 6,236,092~ 7,703,106 8,264,465 8,625,107 
MASINOU oe ase fey aye 25,228 255,211 729,744 76,541 921 ‘686 988,247 1,021,506 1,026,241 
Saskatchewan........ _ 91,279 895,992 831,728 925,181 926,242 921,323 968,313 
Se he Ry Soe _ 73,022 796,169 939,501 1,331,944 1,627,874 1,838,037 2,237,724 
teal Columbia ...... $6,247 178657 817,861 1,165,210 1,629,082 2,184,621 2,466,608 2,744,467 
Fe oe ily Ano) win eat _— 27,219 ae 914 oy 14,628 18,388 21,836 23,153 
Roctusel Territories. .. 48,000 20,129 028 6,004 22,998 34,807 42,609_ 45,741 
T Vinvave via bin Sushe- BOOM 2O4 O74 Bi6 14,606, 655 $4,009,429 18,238,247 21,568,311 22,992,604 24,343,181 
Population of Major Canadian Cities and Metropolitan Areas 
Source; Statistics Canada, from 1981 Census. 

a City Metro Area’ City Metro Area’ 
Montreal, Quebec......-..... 2,828,349 Regina, Saskatchewan... . . 162,613 764,313 
Toronto, Ontario... ........-. 599,217 2,998,247 Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. : 154,210 
Calgary, Gr Beat <n eptin= Shree corp Brampton, cue. oF gee o pes 
Winnipeg, Mani ass tects reagieir a i f Kitchener, Ontario... .......... 801 
North York, Ontario. ........0. §59,52 — _ Longueuil, Quebec = 
Edmonton, Alberta....-.-..... $32,246 657,057 St. thatines, Ontario 304,353 
Vancouver, British Columbia... . . . 414,281 1,268,183 Oshawa, Ontario ............ 154,217 

fe) 15 — Burlington, Ontai _ 
4 542,095 —_ Halifax, Nova Scotia 277,727 
717,578 Thunder Bay, Ontario. 121,379 
a fs KE Ra ata teaces Sn io 149,923 
283,668 St. John’s, Newfoundland 154,820 
246,110 Saint John, New Br: 112,974 
576,075 Victoria, British Columbia 233,48 





(1) cared are Me Census Metro Areas wed in some cases, include municipalities outside of metro political boundaries. (2) Census area 
; actual metro political area (pop. 2,137,395) is cae of the cities of North York, Scarborough, Etobicoke, York 
and the emmy East York. (3) Includes Hull, Que. 


Superlative Canadian as 


t Source: Statistics Canada; Energy, Mines and Resources Canada 


ne ge Oa a RRR Total: Land 3,558,090 sq. mi.; Water 291,580sq.mi............ Peteere sq. mi. 
Vn eee (UATE Rene: Sens shen hiranten eae. ARE rk REE Ba 71 es re aie 1,160 sq. mi. 
A abet oe pat ALS, |, ee tian chop aE RAS oe 1, OR CRATE LS TRS Or en ESE a 1.1 sq. mi. 
city in area (west) . . Ghillwack;BiGh See Poke es tee ERE DI Pc oe RAS oe ER 1.6 sq. mi. 
Northernmost point... .... iets Ellesmere {sland, N.W.T.............. 83°07'30"'N, 70°32’07"W. 
the BUDONt nc cick > island Lua Re) ON Marta aang cbse  otenan Ions) ese 41°41'N, 82°40'47"'W. 
RUIOHND oT uy ste AGA SPORT UG Or area tanta: ct air Kits oinn See ate al) y afseae in ie ohn 47°31'12"'N, 52°37'28"W. 

BE DOUN isa sire Ment Poise. Yukon fat Alaskan border)... 2.2... 2. eee 60°18'24"N, 141°W. - 





i roawand BiG; CURA Sin (AGS MTT A TW) ile seein why a le eo wrsn vo eae 465 ft. 

NE COMES ANB et eatin cue ALU l. Ce whe nea Me Beate cis genes 5,051 ft. 
Takakkaw Falls (Daly Glacier), B.C. (51°30'N,11629'W).........0.... 1,650 ft. 
Mackenzie (from head of FinlayR.) ... 1. ee ee ee ee 2,635 mi. 
Mt. Logan re C70) Ban ed a cn eRe ae 2 ROee Serer ca Ong Re asa Sas ee 19,524 ft. 
Henderson Lake, Vancouver Is Mule PVGATENAN venca clots eee auger apitla se 262 inches 
. Chilco Lake (51°20'N, HAAS Wh Pera SC Ti, ie es Sie Waals sos: ae ee 3,842 ft. 
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Immigration to Canada by Country of Last Permanent Residence 


Source: Canadian Statistical Review, Apel 1985 












Year Total read France Germany jands Greece = 
WARS. hie 143,117 18,924 1,800 1,643 1,866 1,098 1,7 
Lele ee 128,618 21,964 2,089 2,188 1,797 958 2,043 
TE ee as 121,147 17,075 2,393 4,425 1,827 885 1,506 
TERN oa ics 6,036 1,651 2.518 672 601 826 
TOBA os 88,199 §,385 1,379 1,727 545 554 837 

Year Asia yo States Indies 
RO Ss. sam rh at 7) 71,602 1,555 9,926 7,254 
Wa sae Se x 1,866 13,374 48,831 1,318 10,559 8,566 
ee sk we 1,388 16,657 41,686 9,360 8,630 
a 820 11,188 36,906 478 7,381 7,179 
i Sa 852 9,601 41,908 535 6,909 §,600 


Canadian Population by Mother Tongue, 1981 


Source: Statistics Canada: 1981 Census 


Ukrain- — Indian, 
English French Rtalian German ian Inuit 

2,655 90 445 50 1,600 725 
6,080 20 175 35 90 115 
36,030 7,055 1,865 640 3,055 1,305 
234,080 525 1,220 195 2,115 730 
307,010 133,710 24060 10,765 28,080 . 15270 
475, $38,980 174,545 81,595 22,255 89,355 
52,560 6170 75,180 58,855 27,185 6,075 
25,535 1,280 625 44,660 24,265 5,000 
62,145 16,175 91480 68,130 27,565 28,910 
45.615 30,595 93,380 26950 11445 76,270 
580 45 495 170 835 125 
385 210 18,090 145 





24,755 1,240 180 
14,918,445 6,249,095 528,775 522,855 292,265 166,575 224,030 








See SAAS een Sees a ne 18; Anes eee Bee o 
POUR mts oe pret ae ae arate ote ‘ () OBIS «© Others vos bea wees we 
Jehovah's Witnesses .. 2.2... .. 174,81 149,405: ~ No veligiont:; =. Ge ews wes 929,575 
(1) Not included in census data prior to 1981. 
Births and Deaths in Canada by Pro .& 
Source: Statistics Canada Dig? ; 
Births .. Deaths Births 
Province 1982 1983 1982 1983 Province 1982 1983 
Newfoundland .. . . 9,173 "8,929 3385- 3,498 Saskatchewan.... 17,722 17,847 
Prince Edward Island 1,924 1,907 $80 1,050 Alberta... 2... 45,036 45,555 
Nova Scotia ..... 12,325 12,401 6.941 ~ 7,047 British Columbia... 42,747 + 42,919 
New Brunswick... . 10,489 10,851 5,197 S206 + Vukonsai. i 25 Sais $25 540 
Quebec... ...4... 990,600 88,154 43,497 44,275 Northwest Territories 1,362 1,491 
oo ST oe 124,856 126,826 63,696 64,507 
Manitoba ....... 16,123 16,602 8,490 8,521 AOUE, Sos ses 372,882 373,689 
Marriages, Divorces in Canada 
Source: Statistics Canada 
(Rates per 1,000 population) 
Divorces - Marriages 
Year Ne tee No. Rate Year No. Rate No. 
99605 Ss (0 125,709 10.8 2416 "© 0.21 Salle g |?) fo he Oe 197,585 8.7 50,611 
WS50S es. 125,083 9.1 5,386 0.39 1980. .... 191,069 8.0 62,019 
TSO A 130,338 7.3 6,980 0.39 1902. <5, 188,119 76 70,436 
1970... 188,428 8.8 29,775 1.39 1983. . 84, 74 68,567 
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Canadian Legal or Public Holidays, 1986 


Legal public holidays in all provinces are: New Year's 
Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Victoria Day, Canada 
Day, Labor Day, Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. 
Additional holidays may be proclaimed provincially by the 
Lieutenant-Governor or in the municipalities by an order of 


the local council. For some holidays, government and busi- 
ness closing practices vary. In most provinces the provincial 
Ministry or Department of Labor can provide details of hol- 
iday closings. iy 


Chief Legal or Public Holidays 


Jan. 1 (Wednesday) - New Year's Day, All provinces. 

March 28 - Good Friday. All provinces. . 

March 31 - Easter Monday. Que. (businesses remain open 
in other provinces) 

May 19 (the Monday preceding May 25) - Victoria Day. 
All provinces. 

July 1 (Tuesday) - Canada Day. All provinces. 

Aug. 4 (ist Monday in Aug.) - Civic Holiday. Alb., B.C., 


Man., N.B., N.S., NWT, Ont., Sask. 

Sept. 1 (Ist Monday in Sept.) - Labor Day. All provinces. 
_ Oct, 13 (24 Monday in Oct.) - Thanksgiving. All prov- 
inces. 

Noy. 11 (Tuesday) - Remembrance Day. Observed in all 
provinces but most businesses remain open except in N.B. 

Dec. 25 (Thursday) - Christmas Day. All provinces. 

Dec. 26 (Friday) - Boxing Day. All provinces except Que. 


Other Legal or Public Holidays 


Jan. 11 (Saturday) - Sir John A, MacDonald’s Birthday. 
Schools closed in some provinces. 

March 17 (Monday nearest March 17) - St. Patrick’s 
Day. Nfld. 

April 23 (Wednesday) - St. George’s Day. Nfld. ~ 
_ June 24 (Tuesday) - St. John the Baptist’s Day. Que. 


i) 23 (Monday nearest June 24) - Discovery Day. 

July 14 (Monday nearest July 12) - Orangemen’s Day, 
Nfld. 

Aug. 18 (3d Monday in Aug.) - Discovery Day. Yukon. 





Widely Known Canadians of the Present 


Statesmen, authors, performers, artists, industrialists, and other prominent persons. (Canadians widely known in the North American 
entertainment industry are found on pages 393-408; some sports personalities can be found in sports section). 


_ Doris Anderson, b. Calgary, Alta., 11/20/25, women’s 
rights activist, journalist and author. 
Atwood, b. Ottawa, Ont., 11/18/39, poet 
and author; Lady Oracle (1976), Boaily Harm (1981). 
Harold Ballard, b. Toronto, Ont., 7/30/03, majority 
owner of Toronto Maple Leafs, Hamilton Tiger-Cats, Ma- 
ple Leaf Gardens. 


Carling Bassett, b. Toronto, Ont., 10/9/67, Canadian” 


women's tennis champion. 

Alex Baumann, b. Prague, Czechoslovakia, 4/21/64, 
ay of 2 et medals for swimming at the 1984 Sum- 

ymp| 

William Bennett, b. Kelowna, B.C., 4/14/32, leader of 
ag ade Social Credit Party since 1973, B.C. pre- 

mier (1975- . 

Pierre Berton, b. Whitehorse, Yukon, 7/12/20, author; 
The National ded (1970), The Last Spike (1 971). 

Conrad Black, b. Montreal, Que., 8/25/44, business- 
man, including chairman of the board of Argus Corp. Ltd. 

Gaetan Boucher, b. Charlesbourg, Que., 5/10/58, 
speed skater, winner of 2 gold and 1 bronze medal in the 
1984 Olympics, a aye in 1980. Olympics. 

Gerald Bouey, b. Axford, Sask., 4/2/20, governor of 
ihe Bank of Canada (1973 

Robert Boirassa, b. Montreal, Que., 7/14/33, Que- 
4 Aethaed aga Quebec Liberal leader (1970-76) 

Broadbent, b. Oshawa, Ont., 3/21/36, national 
leader of New Democratic Party (1975- —-). 

Bronfman, b. Montreal, Que., 6/27/31, dep- 
ity chairman of the Seagram Co. Ltd.; Chairman of the 
Montreal Expos. 

John M. Buchanan, b. Sydney, N.S., 4/22/31, leader 
of Nova Scotia Progressive Conservative. Party since 
1971; Nova Scotia premier (1978- _). 

gon Chrétien, b. Shawinigan, Que,, 1/11/34, minister 

ay ed mines and resources (1982-1 984), justice min- 
ster ally 1982); finished 2d in 1984 Liberal leadership 


River, Alta., 6/5/39, former prime 
ace (May bp ree Oh 1980), former leader of Progres- 
ery daa Party (1976-1983); External Affairs Min- 


ster (198: 
Leonard Cohen, b. Montreai, Que., 9/21/34, poet, 
ee oc riter. 
b. Toronto, Ont., 8/24/20, artist. 
. ‘ead Crombie, b. Toronto, Ont. 4/24/36, candidate 


aan. 


actor, best known for alter-ego Charlie Farquharson. 


Progressive Conservative leadership 1 983, mayor of 
eon 17278 a of Indian Affairs and Northern 


John Crosbie, b. St. John’s, Nfld., 1/30/31, former fi- 


nance minister (1979), finished Sd in 1983 Progressive 


Conservative Justice inister 


(1984- 

Ken Danby, b. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 3/16/40, artist. 

Robertson Davies, b. Thamesville, Ont., 8/28/13, ed- 
ucator, author of The Rebel Angels (1981). 
( 3 oan b. Brampton, Ont., 7/30/29, Ontario premier 
1971-84 

Paul Desmarais, b. Sudbury, Ont., 1/4/27, industrial 
executive, including chairman of Power Corp. of Canada. 

Grant Devine, b. Regina, Sask., 7/5/44, leader Sas- 
katchewan Progressive Conservative Party since 1979, 
Saskatchewan premier (1982- a 

Brian Dickson, b. Yorkton, Sask., 5/25/16, chief jus- 
tice, Supreme Court of Canada (1 984- ). 

Jean Drapeau, b. Montreal, Que., 2/18/16, mayor of 
Montreal (1954-57 and 1960-__—).. 

Alan Eagleson, b. St. Catharines, Ont., 4/24/33, exec- 


leadership _ contest, 


" utive director af National Hockey League Players’ Assn.; 


arranges international hockey competition 

ig eea Forrester, b. Montreal, Que, 7/25/30, con- 
tralto. 

Barbara Frum, b. Niagara Falls, Ont., 9/8/38, broad- 
caster. 

Northrop Frye, b. Sherbrooke, Que., 7/14/12, educa- 
tor, lit critic and author The Great Code (1 982). 

Peter Gzowski, b. Toronto, Ont., 7/13/34, radio host 
and author of The Game of Our Lives (1981). 3 


Don Harron, b. Toronto, Ont., 9/19/24, comedian and 


Richard Hatfield, b. Hartland, N.B., 4/9/31, 
Brunswick premier (1970- +), 

Mel Hurtig, b. Edmonton, Alta., 6/24/32, book pub- 
lisher, cenened of Canadian nationalism. 

Donald Johnston, b. Ottawa, oe 6/26/36, finished 
3d in 1984 Liberal igadersip contest 

Karen Kain, b. Hamilton, Ont., 3/28/51, principal 
bese of the National Ballet of Canada. 


» 6. Armenia-in-Turkey, 12/23/08, por- 
trait photographer. 

Margaret (Trudeau) Kemper, b. Vancouver, B.C., 
9/10/48, author of autobiographies Beyond Reason and 
Consequences, — host. 

a, Man., 7/18/26, nov- 


elist; Stone Angel tig 964), The Diviners{1974). 


Irving Layton, b. Neamtz, Romania, 3/12/12, poet. 
Rene eae. b. New Carlisle, Que., 8/24/22, 


New 
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leader of Quebec separatist Parti Quebecois 1968-85, 
Quebec premier (1976-85). 
~ ee Lee, b. Charlottetown, P.E.l., 
(1981- f 
Stephen Lewis, b. Ottawa, Ont., 11/11/37, Canadian 
ambassador to the United Nations (1984- ); leader 
Ont. New Democratic Party 1970-78. 
Peter Lougheed, -b. Calgary, Alta., 7/26/28, Alberta 
Progressive Conservative leader (1965-85), Alberta pre- 


mier (1971-85). 
b. Portsmouth, Eng., pe 


nie, nec Conservative Party and premier 


Dennis McDermott, 
president of Canadian Labour Congress (1978- Cf 

W.O. Mitchell, b. Weyburn, Sask., 3/13/14, author; 
Who Has Seen the Wind (1947), How | Spent My Summer 
Holidays (1981). 

Farlay Mowat, b. Belleville, Ont., 5/12/21, author, 
known for books on the North. 

Brian Mulroney, b. Baie Comeau, Que., 3/20/39, Can- 
ada’s 18th prime minister, elected 9/4/84; leader of Pro- 
beagle Conservative Party since June 1983, finished 3d 

‘or P.C. leadership 1976, former pres. of iron Ore Co. of 
Canada, labor lawyer. ~ 

Mila Mulroney, b. Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, 7/13/53, wife 
of Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, campaigned actively in 
1984 elections. 

Knowlton Nash, b. Toronto; Ont., 11/18/27, broad- 
caster, announcer for CBC national news. 

Peter C. Newman, b. Vienna, Austria, 5/10/29, author, 
editor of Maclean's. magazine (1971-82); The Canadian 
Establishment (1975), Bronfman Dynasty (1978), The Ac- 
quisitors (1981). 

Erik Nielsen, b. Regina, Sask., 2/24/24, interim fed. PC 
party leader Feb-Aug 1983, deputy prime minister 
(1984- ) and defence minister (1985- i 


Howard Pawley, b. Brampton, Ont., 11/21/34, leader 
of Manitoba New Democratic Party since 1979, Manitoba 
premier (1981- 


} 
Brian Peckford, b. Whitehorse, Nfld., 8/27/42, leader 
of Newfoundland Progressive Conservative Party and 
premier since 1979. 





3/26/37, leader 






Peter Pocklington, b. Regina, Sask., 11/18/41, entre- 
eb owner of Edmonton Oilers and other sports fran- 


Steve Podborski, b. Toronto, Ont., 7/25/57, 1982 
men's downhill World Cup skiing chameton, ; 

Christopher Pratt, b. St. John's, N Id., 12/9/35, artist, — 
has developed style known as “conceptual realism.” % 

Mordecai Richler, b. Montreal, Que., 1/27/31, oe 
The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz (1959), Joshua Then 
and Now(1980). ; 

deanne Sauvé, b. Howell, Sask., 4/26/22, govemore! 

jeneral of Canada (1984- —), speaker of the House of 
foie (1980-83). 


Edward Schreyer, b. Beausejour, Man.,' 12/21/35, 
premier of Manitoba (1969-77); governor-general of Can-— 
ada, (1979-1984). 

Joey Smaliwood, b. Gambo, Nfld., 12/24/00, led 
Newfoundland into Canada and served as province’s first” 
premier (1949-72), 

David Suzuki, b. Vancouver, B.C., 3/24/36, sciontish 
educator, television personality. 

E.P. (Edward Plunket) Taylor, b. Ottawa, Ont, 
1/29/01, industrialist, financier; now lives in the Bahamas. — 

Ken Taylor, b. Calgary, Alta., 10/5/34, diplomat, engi- 
neered escape of 6 U.S. embassy staff members 
Iran (1980); Canadian counsul general in New York 
(1981-1984). ' 

Ken Thomson, b. Toronto, Ont., 9/1/23, chairman ot 
the board of Thomson serene Ltd. 

"Pierre Elliott Trudeau, b. Montreal, Que., 10/18/19, — 
Canadian prime minister (1968-79) and (4980-1984) B 
leader federal Liberal Party (1968-1984). 

John Turner, b. Richmond, Eng., 6/7/29, eect of Libs 
eral Party since June 1984; Canada’s 17th 
(6/84-9/84); practiced corporate law (197: 84): a 


minister (1965-75). 


Galen Weston, b. England, 10/26/40, chairman and 
president of Facies Weston Ltd. 

Michael Wilson, b. Toronto, Ont. 11/4/37, Finance: 
Minister (1984- »: 


Noted Canadians of the Past 
William Aberhart, 1878-1943, b. Hibbard twp., Ont., 
spellbinding orator, founded Social Credit Party in Can- Joseph Howe, 1804-1873, b. Halifax, N.S., politician, 


ada, premier of Alberta (1935-43). 

Frederick G. Banting, 1891-1941, b. Alliston, Ont., co- 
discoverer of insulin, demonstrated ‘its beneficial effects 
on diabetes (1922), awarded Nobel prize (t 923). 

W. “Max” Aitken (Baron Beaverbrook), 1879-1964, b. 
Maple, Ont., best known in Canada as publisher and phi- 
ee held several positions in British Cabinet up to 

Charles H. Best, 1899-1978, b. West. Pembroke, Me., 
co-discoverer of insulin. 

Norman. Bethune, 1890-1939, b. Gravenhurst, Ont., 
died in northern China as a surgeon with the Chinese rev- 
olutionary army. 

Billy Bishop, 1894-1956, b. Owen Sound, Ont., WWI 
flying ace, shot down 72 enemy aircraft, including 25ina 
10-day period i in 1918. 

Samuel Bronfman, 1891-1971, b. Brandon, Man., in- 
elas established Distiller’s Corporation—Seagram’s 


Limit 
Emily Carr, 1871-1945, b. Victoria, B.C., painter, best 
in for sketches of Indian life. 
wegh se Etienne Cartier, 1814-1873, b. St. Antoine, 
Fess anada; leading French-Canadian Father of Con- 
federation, ifort premier of United Canada (1857-62). 
John Diefenbaker, 1895-1979, b. Grey Co., Ont. 
leader of Progressive Conservative Party (1956-67) and 
Asse minister of Canada (1957-63). 
Fox, 1958-1981, b. Winnipeg, Man., in 1980, with 
a or ificial leg, began “Marathon of Hope” run across 
Canada to raise funds for cancer research; run halted 
moet cancer but succeeded in raising more than $2 
muon. 
Glenn Gould, 1932-1982, b. Toronto, Ont. classical 


_ Apr. 7,1 


orator and writer, ‘at first fought Nova | Scotia entry into Ga- | 
nadian union but later postin federal cabinet. 

AY. Jackson, 1882-1974, b. hi Que., 
known of “Group of Seven” Canadian painte 

Pauline poh 1862-1913, b. Six Nations ene Re 
serve, Ont., poe’ 

Comnanreke Krieghoft, 1815-1872, b. Ameterdam, Hak 
are, painter, did finest work after moving to Can 


W.L. Mackenzie King, 1874-1950, b. Kitchener, ont 
prime minister of Canada a tecord 22 years (1921 | 
1926-30, 1935-48). 

Wilfrid Laurier, 1841-1919, b. Saint Lin, Lower 
ada, leader of Canadian Liberal Party (1887-1919) 
prime minister (1896-1911). 

Stephen Leacock, 1869-1944, b. Swanmoor, 
eng, humorist, author, Sunshine Skeiches of a 

own. 

John A. Macdonald, 1815-1891, b. Glasgow, 
chief architect of Confederation and Canada’s first 
minister (1867-1873 and 1878-1891). Et 

en and co, Mackenzie, 1795-1861, b. Scotland; poli- 
tician and |, chief organizer of 1837 rebellion for politi- 
poe Upper Canada, first mayor of Toronto 
4 { 

Vincent Massey, 1887-1967, b. Toronto, Ont, first na- 
tive-born governor-general of Canada (1952-1959). 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 1825-1868, b. Carlingford, 
Ireland, eet advocate of confederation; assass' 








pianist and composer. ; i 













Marshall McLuhan, 1911-1980, b. Edmonton, Alta., 
thor and educator best known for theories on communic 
tion. The Medium is the Massage (1967). 
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Nellie voip 1873-1951, b. Chatsworth, Ont., a@u- 
hor and feminist 
John McCrae, sth Sg b. Guelph, Ont., poet, best 


‘nown for /n Flanders Fle: 
14308). b. Clifton, P.E.I., 
tgomey, 1074 
Susanna Moodie, 1803-1 dass b. suffolk, Eng., author, 
yest known for Ax It In the Bush (1852). 
William Osler, 1849-1919, b, Bond Head, Upper Can- 


ida, physician and author. 
Louis Josep! * 1786-1871, b. Montreal, 
er Canada, led rnovement for political reforrn in Lower 


h Papineau, 
a. 
_ Lester B. Pearson, 1897-1972, b. Toronto, Ont., Cana- 
minister (1963-68); awarded Nobel peace prize 
B67) for organing United Nations intervention in 1956 
anal cri 


Edwin J. Pratt, 1883-1964, b. Western Bay, Nfld., poet. 





Louis Riel, 1844-1885, b. St. Boniface, Man., led Metis 
of Western Canada in North West rebellions of 1870 and 
1885, hung for treason in Regina. 5 

Hans Selye, 1907-1982, b. Vienna, Austria, discovered 
Aint on Bug that mental stress affects the body’s . 

sical 
W. Service, 1874- Nae b. Preston, Eng., poet, 
Songs of a Sourdough (190: 

Roy Thomson (Lord Thorson . Fleet), 1894-1976, b. 
Toronto, Sha newspaper f piecloal ; 

Tom Thomson, 1877-1917, 'b. Claremont, Ont., 
painter, influenced “Group of Seven” Canadian artists. 

W. Garfield Weston, 896-1978, b. Toronto, Ont., in- 
dustrialist. 

James S. Woodsworth, 1874-1942, b. Etobicoke, 
Ont., a founder of the Co-operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration, forerunner of the New Democratic Party. 


Canadian Government Budget 
Source; Canadian Statistical Review 
(millions of Canadian dollars) 
Expenditures 
Fiscal Health Public Payments Total 
Year National and debt Public Veterans to e' 

i defense welfare Agriculture Charges works ee. rs provinces tures 
1978-79. . 4,108 13,204 768 7,058 1,657 725 890 3,028 46,923 
1979-80. . 4,389 14,038 782 8,465 1,615 i 728 933 3,522 52,297 
Sofa . 5,078 15,792 881 10,686 1,883 2640 1,006 3,788 56,813 

1-82, . 6,028 17,618 4,125 15,168 2,188 coe 1,140 4,535 67,440 
1982-83, . 6993 19,588 1,009 16,970 2,669 , 1,282 5,380 79,466 
1983-84, . 7,970 22 1,254 18,147 3,172 5 288 1,389 5,647 88,614 
Revenues 

Return 
Fiscal Personal Corporation Other on Total 
_ -year Income income Sales excise Excise Customs Estate invest- b 
tax tax tax tax duties duties taxes ments revenues 
79 14,048 6,262 5,245 827 878 2,747 77 3,158 35,216 
« 16,327 ” 7,537 5,119 1,252 895 3,000 96 3,344 40,159 
19,837 8,133 5,682 1,602 1,042 3,188 99 4,130 46,731 
24,046 9,136 6,621 - 2,079 1,176 3,439 595 5,095 54,068 
26,329 9,099 6,302 2,341 1,274 2,831 132 5,020 53,446 
26,902 9,392 7,046 1,494 1,356 3,380 126 4,746 56,261 
ludes only receipts relating to revenue. Ex are non-! ry revenues such as Old Age Security Fund 








statement inc’ cluded are budgeta: 
iS, Prairie Farm Assistance Act levies, employer and employee Contributions to government-held funds. 


Budget Surplus or Deficit: by Province 
Source: Statistics Canada 
(millions of $ Canadian) 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1962 1983 
~—6820 —927 —1,128 —1,178 —1,364 —1,377 —1,829 —2,575 
—227 ~273 —328 —332 —357 —375 —423 —490 
—1,465 —1,659 —1,977 —2,181 —2,779 —3,009 —3,195 —3,434 
—1,040 —1,190 —1,233 —1,298 —2,072 —1,958- 2,264 —2,130 
—2,479 =3,146 —3,863 —4,193 —6,233 —6,958 —8,609 —9,434 
+1,161 +551 —130 +1525 +799 +2,020 —2,658 —3,841 
—459 —664 ~915 —991 —1,177 —1,259 —1,908 2,083 
—204 —256 —362 —231 +121 +241 —782 —1,172 
+2,874 +8 +3,886 +4,673 +5,870 +7,809 +6,979 +4,826 
+524 549 +478 +1,136 +796 +1,304 —243 +1,164 
- reas —343 346 —328 —461 —1,172 —966 
ous difference prcgeen provincial govt. revenues and expenditures on a national account Yi year) basis, - 
we sg Taxable Returns by Income, 1982 ° 
Source: Revenue Canada Taxation Statistics 
{ Fed. Tax 
Number Percent Total Percent Taxed Federal Percent rateon 
of tax of income of total income tax of Fed, total 
returns (i S) income (millions) (millions) tax Income 
2,537,654 16.68 6,217.8 2.24 197.1 ; 6 _ —. 
2,684,737 17.63 20,016.7 7.82 6,180.7 379.9 1.38 1.9 
2,325,041 15.28 28,926,7 11.29 14,586.4 1,722.5 6.22 6.0 
1,946,993 12.80 33,913.9 13.25 356.5 2,907.1 10.51 8.6 
1,535,855 10.09 34,414.9 13.44 22,514.3. 3,550.3 12.83. . 10.3 
1 yeaa 7.81 32,488,8 12.68 258.7 3,773.2 13.64 11.6 
789,621 5.19 25,516.6 9.97 18,135.8 3,275.1 11.84 12.8 
479,213 3.14 17,882.8 6.98 13,033.1 2,436.6 8.81 13.6 
465,553 3.06 20,568.2 8.03 15,410.1 3,013.3 10.89 14.7 
270,918 1.78 15,628.7 6.10 12,227.9 2,470.2 8.93 15.8 
98,608 65 6,065.8 3.15 6,364.9 1,439.0 5.20 178 
53,959 36 7,080.1 277 5,462.3 1,421.6 5.14 20.1 
14,372 09 5,832.4 2.28 4,003.9 1,275.4 4.61 21.9 
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verage Canadian Income and Taxes by Occupation, 1982 


Average 
Average federal 
Occupation Number’ income? tax 
yee doctors and sur- 

MCS eee 30,577 $75,175 $15,556 
Sel-empioyed dentists ..... 276 - 66,151 13,307 
Self-employed lawyers and no- 

CANOE ics acetate 16,929 57,882 10,822 
Self-employed accountants . 10,699 43,330 7,040 
Self-employed engineers and . 

BIGHROCIS hee auc. 4,329 40,070 6,836 
Teachers and professors.... 307,206 31,178 4,123 
Federal ela employees 342,032 25,053 3,059 
ihe government employ- 

sca skes ip ual MRM S NSS 514,907 23,589 2,821 
Ses forces employees . . $2,725 23,487 2,752 
Municipal government employ- 

io: 9 5: ESEEEA uCe ee §51,326 21,304 2,434 


(1) Based on number of tax returns. (2) Average total income after business expense deductions but before personal deductions. 


Source: Revenue Canada Taxation Statistics 









Occupation 
ch self-employed daa 4 
Pitas Sian ante 48,415 
ireeioik PENTA ch 1,283,943 
Business employees — 6,903,677 
Institutional pal $66,581 
Property owners . 114,366 
P@rmergs oss d6 hae beak 270,264 
Setl-empioyed salesmen . 28,632 
NSRMON eect hein a 8 38,105 
Business proprietors. ...... 88,406 
Unclassified employees... . . 478,423 
Self-employed entertainers and 
DSI ete es oe 18,736 
Unclassified... .......6. 1,823,691 
Total ccs s's ee sty ane 





Average Income in Selected Canadian Cities, 1982 


Source: Revenue Canada Taxation Statistics 















ow 


Average No. of tax Average 
City income" Rank returns Income’ Rank 
West Vancouver, B.C. $29,532 1 24,066 Bumaby,B.C....... $18,973 21 
Markham, Ont... ... 23,814 2 65,689 Brossard, Que. ..... 18,947 22 
Calgary, Alta. .....- 22,297 3 413,969 Whitby, Ont... . 0... 18,750 23 
Oakville, Ont... 2... 22,196 4 49,476 R Bit) ee 18,722 24 
North Vancouver, B.C. . 20,820 5 67,244 Red Deer, Alta. 18,640 25 
Burlington, Ont. . ee 20,485 6 71,308 Victoria, B.C 18,440 28 
Delta, B.C. . 20,434 7 44,437 Toronto, Ont. . 18,253 ~31 
Ottawa, Ont 20,309 8 248,292 Saskatoon, Sask. . 17,816 36 
Etobicoke, 20,179 9 111,882  Scarborou pen * 17,662 — 38 
North York, Ont. 20,174 10 276,276 Halifax, N.S. . 16,876 45 
Nepean, Ont... . sae 20,164 WW 39,662 London, Ont. . 16,839 46 
Edmonton; Alta...... 19,941 12 369,980 Hamilton, Ont, 15,908 62 
Gloucester, Ont... ... 19,902 13 34,840 _— Kitchener, Ont... .... 15,836 64 
Richmond, B.C. ..... 19,710 14 63,644 f QO: 5 ree ee 15,771 65 
Vancouver,B.C...... 19,654 16 300,544 St. John’s, Nfld... ... 15,754 66 
Mississauga, Ont... . . 19,561 16 206,986 Freericton,N.B. ..... 15,662 70: 
Richmond Hill, Ont... . 19,509 17 24,772 Montreal, Que... .... 15,564 71 
Coquitlam, B.C. ..... 19,400 18 33,910 Winnipeg, Mand i tne te 15,479 72 
Pickering, Ont... .. .. 19,270 19 26,542 Drummondville, Que. . 13, 100 
Fa OnGaaira. sis 19,043 20 44, 712 
(1) Average total income after business deductions but before personal deductions. 
Canadian Labor Force 
Source: Statistics Canada; 1984 annual averages (thousands of persons) 
Can. Nfld. PEI. N.S. NB. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta, 
Labor force...) +5) hhex. 12,399 211 56 387 291 3,123 4666 515 477 1,254 
IOWANS... atae she 11,000 176 49 337 248 2,722 4243 472 439 1,114 
Unemployed ....... , 1,399 45 7 §1 44 400 423 43 38 140 
Percent unemployed. . . 11.3 205 128 13.1 149 128 9.1 8.3 8.0 11.2 
Canadian Labor Force Characteristics 
» Source: Statistics Canada (thousands of workers 15 yrs. and over) 
Participation Rate’ 
Y Seoet kee Unemployed ire boteenue Male Femal Sexes 
‘ear m) = nem) culture facturin: le 
1975 9,974 2 B00 497 2,020 7 78.4 44.4 61. 
1979 11,231 836 505 2,222 78.5 49.0 of 
1980 11,573 10° 508 665 500 1 2,292 78.4 50.4 
1981 11,904 11,006 898 508 2,303 78.4 $1.7 64, 
1982 11,958 10,644 1,314 493 2,228 77.0 61.7 re . 
1983 12,183 , 10,734 1,448 513 2,167 76.7 52.6, 
984 3 1,000 4,399 511 2,211 76.6 53.5 64.8 


1 12, 11, 
{1) Percent in labor force. 





Canada— Wages} Unemployment; CPI 711 
Average Weekly Canadian Wages and Salaries, by Province 


Source: Statistics Canada (Canadian dollars? 





Year&month Canada’ Nfld, PEL NS NB Que Ont Man. Sask Alta B.C 
are 12682 117.70 8362 10421 104.01 122.98 








Pee cae 208.34 . 19650 14984 17240 18240 199.22 204.86 186.01 18831 207.39 229.97 
Saas 955.28 $28.08 250.13 20695 313.37 351.57 347.92 $14.26 33678 39040 407.08 
Baas 990.79 961.82 27853 329.06 $4214 $86.11 381.88 34649 37380 495.47 445.43 
1983 (Jan). |. 405.67 376.92 297.52 343.01 36957 907.74 396.26 35820 384.98 455.89 485.20 
1984 Tl 2 48542 399.36 20692 370.18 SO175 431.17 427.71 304.18 41239 487.18 478.80 
1985 (Jan) 451.13 429.82 209.75 380.53 40439 44477. 44644 404.10 430.16 49358 496.88 
() Northwest Tersitories. ; ‘ 
Canadian Minimum Wages - 
: (hourly rate for experienced adult workers) 
. ae Source: Labour Canada 
; REL NS. NB. Que. Ont Man. Sask. B.C. Yukon N.W.T. 
$4.00 $4.00 $3.80 $400 $4.00 $430 $450 $3.80 $365 $4.25 $435 
3.75 3.75 380 400 400 400 425 380 365 360 425 
375 3.75 380 400 350 400 425 380 365 360 425 
3.75 3.75 $80 400 350 400 425 380 365 360° 425 
3.00 8.00 $05 365 300 315 3.65 350 365 335 350 
2.30 2.25 230 280 240 260 250 250 275 270 250 
M) 12H 125M) 115 1401.50 1.50 125 155 150 150 7.80 
) 1,00 1.05 80 65. 1,00 85. $38/wk 1.00 1.00 


*Announced as of July 1, 1985 M = male; F = female 


(1) Applies to work under federal govt. jurisdiction as defined by the Constitution Act, 1867, Sections 91 and 92. (2) Mini- 
‘mum wage rates (1984) for other categones of workers are as follows: Federal: under 17, $3.25; Newf.: domestics, $2.25; 
PELL: under 18, $3.00; N.S.: 14-18 yrs,, $3.40; Que,: under 18, $3.54; receiving gratuities, $3.28 (18 and over) or $2.95 (un- 
‘der 18); live-in domestics, $134/wk.; other domestics and agricultural workers, $4.00 (18'and over) or $3.54 (under 18); Ont; 
ts under 18 syouins we to 28 hrs./wk.), $3.15; serving alcohol, $3.50; construction workers, $4.25; domestics (work- 
more than 24 hrs./wk.), $3.50; Man.: under 18, $3.55; serving alcohol, $4.00; Alb.: under 18 not attending school, $3.65; 
18 attending school, $3.30; salespersons, $125/wk.; B.C. under 18 $3.00; domestics, farm workers, $29.20 per day or 
part day; N.W.T.: under 17, $3.75. 


ae 





Canadian Unemployment Insurance Commission 
Source: Canadian Statistica! Review, April, 1985 
: (Canadian dollars) 


Claims data ——— Benefits paid 
Benefi- Claims Weeks _ Total paid ) 
ciaries'? received paid (thousands 
io (000) of dollars) Sickness Maternity Retirement Fishing 
4 


2,602 36,896 4,008,002 3,341,216 145,183 207,649 15,055 70,897 
2,762 36,333 4,393,307 3,748,551 bad 34,746 15,950 a 


4,828,273 4,115,888 164 273,054 17,582 Aaa 

< 1,138 3,921 ; 8,575,445 7,646,023 174,415 315,973 18,166 411,856 
~ 1,248 3,434 66,584 10,169,064 9,069,503 179,476 344,170 16,515 141,836 
. , 21,198 ~ 3,493 61,862 9,985,625 8625,128 204,560 395,918 19,159 163,373 


88 est 3 


we 
Z 
i 


ait 
of persons receiving $1.00 or more in unemployment insurance benefits during a specilic week each month. 
Annual figures are average of 12 months. 





Canadian Provincial Unemployment Rates 
Source: Statistics Canada 


a 





Can. Nfld, PEL N.S, NB, Que. Ont Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
75 15.4 11.38 10.2 14 9.6 65 5.4 42 3.9 77 
7.5 13.5 10.8 9.8 Wa 9.9 69 §5 44 3.7 6.8 
76 144 114 10.2 W7 10.4 6.6 6.0 46 3.8 67 

11.0 16.8 12.9 18.2: 14.0 13.8 $8 85 6.2 very 12.1 

11.9 18.8 12.2 13.2 14.8 13.9 10.4 9.4 74 10.8 13.8 

13.3 20.5 12.8 13.4 14.9 12.8 94 8.3 8.0 11.2 14.7 

: Canadian Consumer Price Index 
Source: Statistics Canada 
- (All items: 1971 = 100) 
ae Year | vg. Year A : Year at 
$0.! 1973 112.7 1977 160, 1981 296: 
944 1974 125.0 1978 175.2 1982 262.5 
97.2 1975 138.5 1979 191.2 1983 277.6 
100.0 1976 1489 1980 210.6 1984 289.7 
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Price Indexes By Item 
Source: Canadian Statistical Review, April, 1984 (1971 = 100) 





All Trans- Health, Recreation, Tobacco, Total 
items Food Shelter Clothing portation personal education alcohol services 
210.6 260.6 192.4 178.7 200.7 199.3 173.5 185.3 201.8 
236.9 290.4 213.2 191.4 237.6 221.0 191.0 209,2 225.0 
(262.5 $11.3 239.2 202.1 271.1 * 244.4 207.6 241.6 254.0: 
2776 _ 3229 255.4 210.2 284.6 261.2 221.2 272.0 270.5 
1984 289.7 340.9 270.1 215.3 296.5 271.4 228.6 294.1 280.8 
1985 (Jan.). . 295.2 345.9 276.3 215.5 305.1 275.6 231.9 302.7 


pies Ta Ss Nik ee ee SY 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services in Current Dollars 
Source: Statistics Canada (millions of dollars) 

1970 1975 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 








Food and non-alcoholic beverages... ... 7,923 15,206 20,014 22,475 24883 28,226 30,607 
Alcoholic beverages ..........000- 1,898 3,501 4,464 4,867 5,514 6,330 - 7,215 
Tobacco products 1,396 2,050 2,689 2,973 3,313 3,872 4,439 
Clothing and footwear . 4,034 7,155 9,507 10,632 11,614 12,988 13,475 
Gross rent, fuel and power. 9,861 16445 25,613 28824 32964 38014 44,368 
Furniture, appliances, and other 

household furnishing & services... . . 4,785 9,884 13,006 14333 15,494 16,995 17,356 
Medical care and health services... ..-. 1,758 2,896 4,346 4,791 5,502 6,335 7,070 
NOW 8nd USOd CANS i.e = love <n cua we wee 2,337 5,132 6546 - 7,527 7,721 8,379 7,438 
Car repairs and parts........6.,%.4. 1,038 1,980 2,755 3,139 3,406 3,744 3,891 
Gasoline, oll and grease... ......... 1,383 2,948 4,100 4,640 5,639 7,465 8,377 8 
Recreation and reading. ............ 3,065 - 7,249 7,245 8,148 9,057 10,088 10,584 14 
Educational and cultural services... ... . 1,402 2,723 3,838 4,171 4,627 5,266 5,935 6, 
Personal goods and services ......... 7,133 15,062 


21,679 24285 27698 31,338 33,171 365 
136,532 152,088 170,179 193,280 209,974 229, 





Total, consumer goods and services. . . 50,327 x 1 
Canada’s Largest Corporations ) 
Source: The Financial Post 500; Toronto, Canada; June, 1985 q 
Sales or Foreign j 
operating owner- 
revenue Assets ship Major q 
Company (Home office) cso00 =. C $000 % Shareholders 4 
General Motors of Canada Ltd. (Oshawa, Ont.) 1s 297,747 3,862,831 100 General Motors Corp., Detroit 
Canadian Pacific Ltd. (Montreal, Que.) 4,635,095 18,796,122 Power Corp. of Canada 11% a 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada (Oakville, Ont.) 2 122,000 2,762,500 90 ‘Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
Bell Canada Enterprises Inc. (Montreal, Que.) 10,578,700 17,486,000 Wide distribution ¥ 
Imperial Oil Ltd. (Toronto, Ont.) 8,448,000 8,781,000 79 Exxon Corp., Ni j 
George Weston Ltd. (Toronto, Ont.) 8,254,700 2,279,000 Wittington feral en Ltd. 57% 7 
Alcan Aluminium Ltd, (Montreal, Que.) 7,078,672: 8,842,173 44 Wide distribution 
Chrysler Canada Ltd. (Windsor, Ont.) 6,292,000 1,119,600 100 Chrysler Corp., Detroit 
Texaco Canada Inc. (Toronto, Ont.) 6,156,000 3,409,000 90 = Texaco Ine. 68%, Texaco . 
: % - _ International 23% 
Shell Canada Ltd. (Calgary, Alta.) 5,734,000 5,776,000 72 ~~ Shell Investments Ltd., Neth. rerit, 
Gulf Canada Ltd. (Toronto, Ont.) 5,316,000 5,635,000 70 Saath n Corp., San Francisco, y 
Canadian Wheat Board (Winnipeg, Man.) 5,191,000? 5,029,850 Federal govt. 100% ; 7 
Canadian National Railway (Montreal, Que.) | 5,002,500 7,466,611 Federal govt. 100% ¥ 
. PetroCanada (Calgary, Alta.) 4,881,293 9,055,282 Federal govt. 100% y 
Hudson’s Bay Co. (Winnipeg, Man.) 4,829,325 3,950,812 Woodbridge Co. 73% 
Provigo Inc. fhiontrsal, ot .. 4,367,372 728,966 gio = one 26%, Sobeys 
tores 
TransCanada Pipelines Ltd. (Calgary, Alta.) 4,231,500 5,799,200 ba Enterprises inc. ; 
Ontario Hydro (Toronto, Ont.) . . 4,212,000 27,301,000 Ontario govt.. 100% k 
Brasean Ltd. (Toronto, Ont.) 4,209,000? 3,640,500 16 — Brascan Holdings Corp. 44% 
Canada Development Corp. Nee apis B.C.) 4,180,900 7,648,900 Federal govt. 47% ; 2 


_{1) All figures converted from U.S. s. (2) Sales include grain purchases for the account and delivered to CWB; ala 
grain held for the account of CWB, (3) Includes beneficial interest in gross revenues of consumer products, natural ; 
and other operations; excludes financial services. : 


Work Stoppages (Strikes and Lockouts) in Canada 












Source: Labour Canada : ( ; 
% of % i 4 
Number of Workers Person working Number of Workers Person 

Year stoppages involved days Idle time Year stoppages involved days idle 
1965 501 171,870 2,349,870 A7 1975 1,171 506,443 10,908,810 * 
1966 617 411,459 5,178,170 34 1976 4,039 - 1,570,940 11,609,890 55 | 
1967 §22 252, 018 3,974,760 25 1977 803 217,557 3,307,880 16 @ 
1968 582 223,562 5,082,732 32 1978 1,058 401,688 7,392,820 34 
1969 595 306,799 7,751,880 46 1979 _ 1,050 462,504 7,834,230 34 Ry 
1970 542 261,706 6,539,560 39 1980 1,028 441,025 8,975,390 38: % 
1971 569 2391631 2,866,590 ~ 16 1981 1,048 338,548 8,878,490 37 ¥ 
1972 598 706,474 7,753,530 43 1982 677 444,302 5,795,420 25 : 
1973 724 348,470 5,776,080 30 1983 645 329,309 4,443,960 19 - 
1974 1,218 580,912 9,221,890 46 _ 1984 717 184,924 3,890,480 18 4 


rs 
—s 
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Canadian Economic Indicators 


Source: Statistics Canada; Dept. of Finance 





pecnes sl idereploy budge’ spit tional GNP 
ui t cal nation: 
personal -ment Inflation poleons nai product(5) real 
Year ~ income rate —-_rate(1) castiote@,—_debt(a))__(illons of 8) __growth«s) 
IONS OF 
4950 $ 1,040 3.6% 2.9% 4650 $ 837 33,762 7.6% 
4955 ‘1.355 4.4% 1% +202 783 43,891 - 9.4% 
1960 —«*1.656 7.0% 14% “309 801 53.231 2.9% 
1965 2.091. 3.9% 2.4% 4544 870 69'981- 67% 
1970 3,129 57% 3.3% $266 878 88,390 25% 
1975 «6,001 69% 108% ~3,805 1,317 413,005 12% 
1979 9,069 7.4% 9.2% =9'131 2'966 130,362 3.2% 
1980 10.178 75% 10.2% = 10,393 3,465 131.675 11% 
1982 12'887 110% 108% ~148'804 4.942 130,065 4.4% 
1983 13542 11.9% 5.8% —24'100 6.162 134'361 3.3% 
1984 14.412 11.3% 4.4% = 29/659 7518 141/097 5.0% 


(1) As measured by % change in the Consumer Price Index from previous year. (2) Difference between federal govt. reve- 
nues and expenditures. (3) For fiscal year ending March 31 of the following calendar year. (4) Federal govt. debt measured by 
accumulated budgetary deficits since 1867, divided by Canadian population. (5) Gross National Product is a measure of all 
goods and services produced in the country; in constant dollars. 6 Real (after inflation) change in Gross National Product 








over the previous year. 
Canadian Direct Investment Abroad: 
Source: Statistics Canada 
{millions of Canadian dollars) 
Location 1979 % 1980 % 1981 % 1982 % 1983 % 
North America and Caribbean 13,633 68.1 18,254 70.7 23,868 73.4 25,081 74.4 27,130 75.7 
United States 12,104 60.4 16,395 63.5 21,832 67.1 22: 67.9 25,027 69.8 
Europe 3,729 18.7 - 4353- 169 4,745 14.6 4,572 13.5 3,870 10.8 
United Kingdom A 10.4 2,439 94 2,451 75 2,174 64 1,852 5.2 
South and Central America 979 49 1,037 4.0 1,170 3.6 1,324 3.9 1,402 3.9 
Asia 783 3.9 1,129 44 1,320 4.4 14 43 2,057 5.7 
Australasia 643 3.2 752 29 1,057 3.2 1,096 3.2 1,044 2.9 
Africa Fed 13 278 1.4 377 1.2 332 09 pe St 0.9 
. - ‘> 
gt halt ae ahaa pach ih cela Canada in which the Canadian investor has a voice in the management 
Canadian Foreign Trade with Leading Countries s 
_ Source: Statistics Canada 
(millions of dollars) 
imports Exports 
1982 1983 1984 1982 1983 1984 
67,856 75,587 95,754 81,825 88,506 109,543 
47,866 54,103 450 
7; 7,527 10,028 8,516 7,560 7,932 
1,904 1,810 2,317 2,670 2,449 2,443 
4,384 1,577 2,173 1,234 1,156 1,221 
8 1,219 707 626 701 
725 798 1,116 695 549 578 
267 349 1,044 958 1,063 
448 773 700 6 
6,182 7,828 10,331 8,056 8,629 9,743 
3,527 4,409 5,711 4,568 4,728 5,629 
661 925 1,224' 290 342 0 
669 820 966 243 221 215 
586 791 1,152 . 484 556 713 
204 246 334 1,228 1,607 1,272 
91 101 147 262 468 
2,694 2,440 1,501 1,316 1,531 
1,805 1,004 1,207 424 232 
482 500 669 637 596 775 
865 452 1,822 1,412 1 
731 94 1 443. 
1,627 1,765 2,280 1,470 1,412 1,427 
998 _ 1,079 1,438 446 375 354 
95 56 63 324 361 336 
125 110 139 64 set | 
952 41,154 , 937 1,125 
§92 521 513 576 816 
O46 357 384 649 438 617 
140 157 122 156 122 189 
240 250 306 2,579 2,110 2,480 
42 33 29 2,069 1,762 2,122 
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Canadian Imports and Exports of Leading Commodities 
Source: Statistics Canada ' 
(millions of dollars) 
Commodity j reer Exports ; 
| eon 4984 1 1982 1983 1984) 
TORS ei .'s' eMart aie 75,587 95,754 81,825 88,506 109,543 
RSVR NUTS 55 2 os Bee lecs ew NS ee Soe 436 3 94 325 340 520 
Food, beverages, tobacco. ........... 4,802 4,870 §,810 9,896 10,074 10,298 
Oe oe Ny eae ihaes 0 crowns aaa 326 356 437 780 701 755 
CHA SA Dai Cease sen oe eee 352 418 487 1,582 1,546 1,572 
Fruits and vegetables. ............ . 1,873 1,880 2,169 400 394 4120 
WARNES = 2. '5 oi su" oe nam Rar nto wid 9 taloeetates Sin ane <fon 4,289 4,648 4,710 
Crude petroleum ...........-..... 4,879 3,274 3,376 2,729 3,457 4,390 } 
OB Ren Bas =< son, What ioe et Sh tae . on ae a 4,755 3,958 3,886 
RMR dasha: inea's oo eipizs Reta om etnieate ane iceman 932 840 1,094 1,269 1,313 1,847 
SUNU Elwes Kr ieertiss Oteee 2 ache Ae ot ae 7 7 
Wood and paper. a. sie os cE 873 1,198 1,423 11,717 12,840 15,156 
GRUBB A ya bt ane cb oO neo es ® hasten 1,193 1,479 1,734 2 2 
CHONG 565-5 stan ereney Yo cho, alee R 4,392 §,210 4,035 4,337 299 
WOMAN QUOD ait oie chain note tx ce ee a 1,238 1,175 1,642 1,965 1,643 2,227 
Aluminum, including alloys. ........... 867 438 715 1,428 1,744 1,900 
General and industrial machinery... ..... 5,657 §,292 6,617 2,485 2,368 2,844 
Agricultural machinery ....... eee 277 264 361 651 551 
Transportation equipment ............ 17,481 | 22,519 30,248 19,471 23,781 32,345. 
COMM ANU CHASE mio x ws 6 pe Ry es 4,043 6,209 7,889 7,358 9,573 13,890 
Trucks, tractors, chassis ........... 935 1,167 2,036 3,938 4,215 5,383 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines. . . . . 7,944 9,333 13,011 3,926 5,753 7,639 
Motor vehicle engines... ....... aa 1,276 1,403 1,868 926 1,549 2,119 
Other equipment andtools...........- 9,695 11,320 15,126 2,466 2,761 3,436 
Canadian Sea Fish Catch and Exports 
Source: Fisheries and Oceans Canada 
Sat Landings of Sea Fish Exports to’ 
otal - 
Year Value | Total Nfld. P.EL NS. N.B. Que. B.C. | Total US. om 
{in metric tons) (in metric tons) 
1977. =. 456,130,000 1,211,408 394,148 19,801 407,368 131,937 54,292 203,862 376,758 204,436 172,322 
1978... 668,191,000 1,352,027 463,959 25,660 444,869 151,993 67,350 198,796 422,390 224,077 198,177 
1979... 840,267,000 1,393,295, 569,107 31,059 421,154 137,217 79,165 155,593 425,746 293,421 192,325 
1980... 692,356,000 1,286,014 499,19933,463 436,822 105,356 81,248 129,926 430,917 220,494 210,106 
1981... 804,323,000 1,377,694 498,721 38,515 467,473 102,257 87,591 183,137 531,866 276,308 255,558 
1982... 829,184,000 1,355,475 504,458 36,788 460,792 109,001 86,593 157,843 550,078 294,106 255,972 
1983... 831,971,000 1,299,982 455,839 40,424 425,854 107,919 78,403 191,543 497,435 298,521 198,914 


Marketed Value of Canadian Fish Catches 


Source; Fisherics and Oceans Canada (thousands of Canadian doilars) 





: :. j 

Province 1983! 1982' Province a 1983' 1962): 1 
Newfoundland. ........- 461,529 SOQ AGS MAMmtObG Teese s/s ooo. 5 00 26,965 31,941 & 
Prince Edwardisiand...... 84,782 58,153 Saskatchewan .......... §,037 6, a 

Nova Scotia ........... 497,664 523,191 RIA hen cee coke seen 1,874 1,748 

New Brunswick ......... $16,435 289,167 British Columbia,......... 471,654 oe ‘ 
GQUNDOOS, Soi eees se aes 120,334 . 104,543 Yukon&NWT........ oes 2,022 2,94 q 
(Sn) Cee Ro ke ge ae pre 55,676 TOB7E = TORE sinhs: Cviknielt wee she 1,980,713 2,022,051 i 
(1) Value after processing, both sea and freshwater fisheries; includes marine plants, aquatic mammals etc. (2) The sum of the provincial 
totals differs from the Canada total due to removal of inter-provincial shipments. ' ys 
\ ) 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 






- Source: Statistics Canada (millions of Canadian dollars) os » 
* Total Total Merchandise trade- Service transactions — 
Ye wan, t sezount | nee P ts Balance Epo Imports Balan Ri megs 
ear receipts payments lance eee laymen e ice se ool } 
1930 1,297 _ 634 —337 1,579 —307 880 973 93 4 
1935 1,152 1,027 +125 i ae 1,000 +129 732 526 +206 
1940 1,799 1,648 +15) 1,749 > 1,606 +143 1,202 1006 +196 oy 
1945 4,486 3,797 +689 4,402 2,889 1,513 3,474 1,442 2,032 928 1007 
1950 4,284 4,603 —319 4,158 4,492 —334 3,139 3,132 +7 1,019 1,360 
1955" 5,926 6,613 —687 5,737 6,390 —653 4.332 4543. —211 1,405 1,847 
1960 7,215 8448 —1 6,982 8,089 —1,107 5,392 5540 - —148 R 2,549 
1 11,648 12,778 —1,130 11,182 12,341 —1,159 8,745 8,627 +118 2,437 3,714 
1970 21,932 20,826 +-1,106 167 20,214 +953 16,921 13,862 +3,052 4,246 6.345 


i : 21; ‘ 
1975 41/840 46597 —4757 40452 «45589 5,137 33,511 33,962 451 6,941 11,627 
4980 92921 94825 —1:904 90.258 93,443 3,185 76170 68360 +7810 14,088 28, 
1981 102543 107869 5.346 99.468 106375 —6907 84.221 76870 7351 15.247 29, 
1982 104617 101,600 +3,017 101.438 99,863 41,575 84577 66,239 418.938 16861 33, 
10.905 ‘686 304 90 3 


is + 825 pe 
1984 134,980 133,025 41,955 131,867 130,707 41,160 112,511 91,679 +20,831 19,357 39, 


- 
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Canadian Farm Cash Receipts by Province 





Source: Statistics Canada 
{millions of Canadian dollars) 
Province 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
c 21.9 23.4 26.4 28.1 32.1 35.1 35.7 40.7 
Prince Edward island 89.7 100.4 123.1 138.8 189.2 162.3 175.7 193.2 
Nova Scotia 134.6 157.7 180.6 197.1 226.3 235.5 235.4 263.8 
New Brunswick 110.7 1227 141.7 151.0 201.5 199.7 197.3 225.2 
1,449.0 1,694.2 1,982.9 2,279.8 2,708.5 2,795.1 2,718.4 3,033.7 
Ontario 2,859.1 3,422.7 4,021.9 4,393.5 4,972.6 4,935.0 5,067.7 330. 
893.6 1,141.0 1,326.9 1,480.6 1,658.9 1,672.0 1,720.9 1,946.5 
Saskatchewan 2,160.9 2,507.9 3,021.8 3,302.5 4,008.3 4,008.9 3,937.3 4,315.8 
1,961.9 2,283.9 2,829.9 3,143.0 3,867.6 3,796.8 3,683.5 - 3,910.4 
British Columbia $79.6 768.6 888.9 942.41 887.3 971.3 
Total 10,190.2 12,033.5 14,324.7 15,883.0 18,753.9 18,782.5 18,659,2 20,230.6 
Harvested Acreage of Principal Canadian Crops 
Source: Statistics Canada (thousands of acres) 
Province 1981 1982 1983 1984 Province 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Prince Edward Island. . 373 376 871 374 Saskatchewan ..... 28,390 28,631 29,193 30,307 
Nova Scotia....... 231 237. 239 242 Alberta i Fa ON 20,097 20,430 786 20,990 
New Brunswick... .. 290 294 295 298 British Columbia .... 1,235 1,351 1,402 1,424 
ERIODOG) bi) 5515.06). 3,940 4,053 4,158 4,271 
BRMGHO. OS ‘Wei icds ws 8456 8396 8416 8559 , 
Manitoba ........ 10,629 10,630 10,857 11,353 TOM ig eitatbpar tiers +» 73,641', 74,398" 75,726' 77,827' ~ 


- Crops included are winter wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, fall rye, flaxseed, mixed grains, corn for grain, buckwheat, 
peas, dry beans, soybeans, rapeseed, potatoes, mustard seed, sunflower seed, tame hay, fodder corn, and sugar beets, (1) To- 
tals include Newfoundland potatoes; (1981) 840 acres; (1982) 800 acres; (1983) 700 acres; (1984) 700 acres. 





Production of Principal Field Crops in Canada 


Source: Statistics Canada 
Wheats Oats Ba Ryes Flaxseed 
1,000 1 4, 1,000 
bushels bushels bushels bushels els 
778,920 173,197 4 26,131 26,600 
1,740 2,544 _ _ 
287 1,167 648 224 — 
420 1,758 _ — 
4,409 343 18,372 197 _ 
30,412 17,989 28,247 ~ 3,180 - 
137,500 ,000 ,000 7,710 16,500 
422,000 31,000 113,000 9,050 8,800 - 
178,500 64,000 211,000 5,400 1,30 
,000 3,200 7,400 370 _— 
—— — Soybea Rapeseed Potatoes 
grai rains ns jap 
7,000 q 1 ; 1, 1,000 
826 reso rere 143,120 Site 
4,756 _ _— _ 19,080 
480 _ = 861 
116 a _ _ 10,530 
7,349 53,147 _- — 4,039 
42,897 212,223 34,302 9 : 7,486 
5,800 9,300 _ 24,000 5,829 
2,400 — od 58,000. 56 
6,500 1,350 _ 57,000 4,675 
700 —_ _— 3,200 2,093 
Sunflower Tame Fodder Sugar 
seed seed pd corn beets 
1,000 ~4,000 1, 1,000 1,000 
222,000 180,000 28,284 11,705 1,027 
— - 281 50 _ 
a = 425 89 - 
= _ 378 53 = 
_ =_ 5,842 3,307 143 
= _ 7,843 7,206 _ 
34,000 168,000 - 2,300 270 374 
} payee 12,000 2,300 _ - 
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Off-Beat Stories 





Off-Beat News Stories of 1985 


Calling Rambo — Soldier of Fortune magazine offerred $1 
million to anyone who defected from Nicaragua and flew a 
Soviet Mi-24 helicopter back. The magazine called the craft 
“the world’s most lethal attack helicopter”’—with 32 rock- 

ets, 4 laser-guided anti-tank missiles, and a 4-barrel machine 
gun. Only Nicaraguan, Soviet, E. German, or Cuban pilots, 
crew members or trainers were eligible for the reward. Mer- 
cenaries, hijackers, and U.S. citizens need not apply. 

Talk about slow negotiations — The mayors of Carthage 
and Rome officially made peace when they put their names 
on a symbolic friendship and collaboration pact at a2 cere- 
mony at the ruins of ancient Carthage'in Tunisia. Over 2,000 
years earlier, Carthage sent Hannibal and his elephants 
across the Alps against the Romans, who retaliated by raz- 
ing Carthage. 


Sports legends — Marc Magnan, of the Indianapolis _ 


Checkers hockey team had the tip of his nose bitten off dur- 
ing-a fight with Chris McSorley. He was sueing for 
$100,000. 

Angelo Spagnolo was recognized as the Worst Avid 
Golfer by Golf Magazine when he shot a 257—185 over par 
on the Tournament Players Club Course at Ponte Vedra, 
Fla. On the 17th Hole, Spagnolo lost 27 balls in le lake 
and took a 66. 

~ The 8th Congressional District in Indiana was without a 

 Tepresentative because of a dispute over the 1984 election. 
The district’s most famous citizen, Larry Bird of the Boston 
Celtics, didn’t seem overly concerned. Bird claimed that the 
district didn’t need a congressman, and suggested that. the 
representative should be “the guy who can drink the most 
beer.” 

The oldest profession — The 350-member Moapa band of 
Paiute Indians decided that the-answer to poverty and an 
unemployment rate of 83 percent was to open a brothel on 
their reservation. The brothel, which was to become the 
closest legal brothel to Las Vegas, would be used as a 
springboard to other enterprises such as a gas station, truck 
stop, and RV park. Currently, the main industry on the res- 
ervation is bagging manure from a nearby dairy plant for 
fertilizer. The U.S. Interior’Department rejected the idea as 
“not the kind of economic development envisioned by fed- 
eral policy.” The tribe took the Interior Department to 
court to settle the issue. 

You think your train is late — The Soviet Union has been 
having trouble keeping track of things lately. A train con- 
sisting of 28 freight cars with crushed rock left a Ukrainian 
factory on June 24, 1983 and hasn’t been seen since. When 
the situation came up at the central national office of the 
Soviet rail ministry in Moscow 2 years later on June 2, 1985, 

--it was decided that it was impossible to do anything, since 
all the documents concerning shipments were kept for one 
year and destroyed. 

A tankless job — The Soviets, however, did find out what 
happened to the tank that was lost in Czechoslovakia during 
Warsaw Pact maneuvers. Authorities discovered that 4 So- 
viet soldiers traded their tank to a tavern owner for 24 bot- 
tles of vodka, 7 pounds of herring, and some pickles. The 
owner dismantled the tank and sold the pieces to a metal- 
recycling center. ae 

You're all wet ... sit — The U.S. Army announced that 
men in uniform would not be permitted to carry umbrellas. 
Although the Army would not discuss the reasoning behind 
their decision, a source indicated that the Army leadership 
considered the image of male Army officers walking around 
with umbrellas “somehow intrinsically unmilitary” and “an 
artificial affectation.” The Air Force allows its men to use 
eer and women in all the services are permitted to use 
them. 

Did Tarzan have insurance?— The British Medical Jour- 
nal issued a report citing trees as the most common cause of 
injuries in several sections of Melanesia. Their 4-year study 
of admissions to the Provincial Hospital in Milne Bay Prov- 
ince, Papua New Guinea found that tree-associated acci- 
dents accounted for 41 percent of admissions for wounds 
and injuries. The types of accidents included falling off a 
tree while climbing, being struck by a falling tree limb or by 
a falling coconut, tripping over fallen tree limbs, and being 
struck by a crashing tree while trying to cut it down. 


’ 


The victim agreed to a meeting and called the a 


A pocketfull of miracles — Margaret Burke had visited 
St. Jude’s Catholic Church every day for 9 days to pray to 
St. Jude, the patron saint of hopeless causes, to help her to 
keep her home. On the ninth day, she found an envelope at 
the saint’s statue containing one hundred $100 bills. The 
Rev. John Steger, the pastor of the suburban Rochester 
N.Y. church, reported the missing money as a theft after 
learning from another parishioner about Burke’s good for- 
tune. The money, it was later discovered, was left by a pa- 
rishioner as an anonymous donation for prayers answered 
by St. Jude. Burke took the money thinking that it was the 
answer to her prayers. Larceny charges against her were 
dropped. 

Looking out for number one — Jay Shaheri sued the es- 
tate of Mildred Walker for $20 million after Walker leaped 
to her death from a window of her 19th-floor New York 
City apartment and hit Shaheri, who was walking on the 
street below. His suit claimed that he suffered “neurological 
and psychological” injuries when he was struck by Walker. 
Punitive damages were sought against Walker’s estate 
because of her alleged “willful, reckless, and wanton” disre- 
gard for the safety of others. 

There’s no place like home — A guard at the Litchfield 
Correctional Center in Connecticut. was surprised when he 
discovered William Tilley trying to break into the institu- 
tion, especially since Tilley was supposed to. be inside the 
prison. An investigation revealed that prisoners had been 
using sheets hanging from a second-story window to come 
and go as they pleased. Tilley, after taking a prison break 
was apprehended when he broke a first-floor window while 
trying to get back into jail. 

“You dirty rat ...””— A Regensburg, West Cat 
liceman, struggling with a suspected shoplifter, was attacked 
by the suspect’s pet rat. The rat came to its master’s defense 
by springing onto the head of the arresting officer. The po- 
liceman was able to subdue and arrest the suspect, who was 
described as a punk rocker. 


No soaps, but lots of suds — Hundreds of British pubs 
banned American prime-time soap operas such as Dallas 
and Dynasty from their bar television sets because customers 
became so engrossed that they forgot to drink. A spokesman 
for a pub chain said that the soaps were “killing the art of 
good conversation” over the traditional pint.- 


What do you expectorate?— Spitting is now recognized as 
a major social ill in China. A major campaign has begun in 
Peking, where as many as 150,000 health inspectors roam 
the streets of the city handing out pamphlets and fines of 18 
cents. Stalls are set up at busy intersections, where offenders 
are required to peer through microscopes at bacteria. Citi- 
zens ate often confronted by flag-waving school: children 
chanting: “To spit on the streets is unhealthy. On no ace 
count spit on the ground.” 


Chinese ratatouille — In some rural areas of China, it 
was reported that the popularity of rat steaks and rat-skin 
shoes have helped to control the pests that are said to con- 
sume 15 million tons of grain a year. It was reported that in 
areas of southern China, live rats were Sold for 50 cents a 
pound, about the same as chicken. In Fujian Province; peo- 
ple hail rat steak as the best steak in the world. 


Thai-ing the tubes — In Thailand, over 1,000 men, lured 
by prizes and a holiday atmosphere, celebrated the king’s 
birthday by Teceiving free vasectomics, T-shirts were handed 
out that said, “I am safe now,” and prizes such as hotel 
lunches and airline tickets to Bharti and Hong Kong 
were raffled off. Sterilization clinics for women are set up on 
the queen’s birthday. In the past 10 years, the birthrate in 
Thailand has dropped from 3.3 to 1.6 children per family. _ 

Poetic justice — The Brookfield, Conn. police arrested a 
man they believed could be the world’s dumbest robber. bas 
suspect was hitchhiking and was picked up by a passing 
torist. He punched the driver in the nose and stole his wall 
let. When he got home he not only found that the stolen 
wallet was empty, but also found that he had left his own 
wallet, which contained $70, in the victim’s car. The hitch- 
hiker then called the victim and offered to exchange wallets. 
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ASTRONOMY AND CALENDAR 
Edited by Dr. ecaniiak Srtakin: Aciccnsiie: Wimeciion 
American Museum-Hayden Planetarium 


Celestial Events Highlights, 1986 


The year 1986 gets off to a rather slow start with respect to an evening planet show. January is saved somewhat by Jupiter, 
visible low in the western sky after sunset, and by the presence of Halley’s Comet in the same neighborhood. The comet will 
be 9° north of the bright planet on the 20th, and it sets about an hour later. At the present writing, in mid-1985, the bright- 
ness of Halley’s Comet in January is not predictable. Its being in our sky this month is about the best viewers in the northern 
hemisphere can expect, for when it is lost in the western twilight’s glow by the end of the month, it will emerge in the dawn’s 
light by late February. It will then begin a steady march to the south, reaching its “low” just when it is closest to the earth in 
‘the second week of April. At that time Halley’s Comet, although at opposition and due south about midnight, will be invisi- 
ble for any one staying north of a line running roughly from New York City to San Francisco. As it comes back to the north, 
it is also leaving the neighborhood of the earth, heading for the cold of distant space. Thus it will fade more quickly each day. 
| Saturn will begin to take prominence in our evening sky as the comet declines. The ringed planet rises about 9 pm by the 
end of April, followed by Mars an hour and a half later. Saturn spends much time north of Antares in the scorpion, passing 
star three times. Mars is to the east, mostly in Sagittarius, and Jupiter is 2 constellations away, in Aquarius. But Mars 


puts on a spectacular show in the southern skies when it comes to opposition in July, following Saturn’s opposition in May. 




























January, 1986 
~ Mercury is 2 morning object all month, but effectively 
lost in the dawn twilight. 

Venus is on the far side of the sun, passing through supe- 
\tior conjunction on the 19th, thus invisible to us. 

‘Mars rises before 3 am, appearing as a reddish star fainter 
‘than-first magnitude, but becoming brighter through the 
month, as it moves east through Virgo. 

Jupiter may be visible low in the west just after sunset, 
it will set earlier each evening, and be virtually lost to 
fiew by the end of the month. 

Saturn rises about an hour after Mars, looking like a first 
jmagnitude star north of Antares; it passes into Ophiuchus in 
| the middle of the month. 

Moon passes Mars on the 6th, Saturn on the 7th, is at 
erigee and passes Uranus on the 8th, Jupiter on the 12th, 
nd is at apogee on the 20th. 

2 Jan. 2—Earth at perihelion, 91.4 million miles from the 


i! Jan. 3—Quadrantid meteor shower harmed slightly by 
age ar abate 

Jan, 8—Mercury close to Neptune. 
Jan, 19—Venus in superior conjunction; Sun enters Ca- 


pricornus. 
Jan, 20—Jupiter 9° south at Halley’s Comet. 


February 

Mercury passes beyond the sun on the first and will not 
be visible this month. 
Venus is still lost in the glare of the sun, although techni- 
‘cally an evening object. 

Mars continues to brighten as it moves rapidly eastward 
from Libra, through Scorpius, into Ophiuchus, passing 1°.3 
South of Saturn the evening of the 17th, an event visible for 


Saturn continues its stately march through Ophiuchus, 
2 iis damned Gy apeedy Mars on the 17th . 

_ Moon passes Mars on the 3rd, Saturn and Uranus and is 
at perige on the 4th, passes Neptune on the 5th, and is at 
on the 16th. 


hen it’s Jupiter’s turn in September. Check the following listings for some close approaches among the planets, and for 
nonthly conjunctions of Venus and the crescent moon beginning surely in May. 

There are several occultations (hiding) of planets by the moon this year, but you must be in the right place on the earth at 
he right time. View these remarks as indications of the moon’s being quite near the object a night before or after the date. 
nd the moon begins a long series of occultations of Antares, some of which may be visible from parts of North America. 
seep your eye on the moon at these times, remembering that it moves eastward about one diameter every hour, and make 
ur Own prediction of when the event may take place. It is a dramatic experience when viewed with a telescope. 


Feb, 1—Mercury in superior conjunction. 

Feb, 4—Halley’s Comet in conjunction. 

Feb. 9—Halley’s Comet at perihelion. 

Feb, 10—Saturn passes Antares. 

Feb. 16—Sun enters Aquarius. 

Feb, 17—Mars passes Antares. 

Feb, 18—Mars passes Saturn; Jupiter in conjunction. 

Feb. 28—Mercury at greatest elongation, 18° east of the 
sun, 4 


March 

Mercury is a difficult object to find low in the western 
sky after sunset early in the month, becoming impossible 
later, when it is in inferior conjunction on the 16th. 

Venus is still lost in the evening twilight, setting before 8 
pm by the end of the month. 

Mars rises before 2 am in Ophiuchus, passing into Sagit- 
tarius by the third week, brightening as it goes. 

Jupiter becomes a prominent object in the eastern dawn 
twilight by the end of the month. 

Saturn in Ophiuchus, north of Antares, is stationary on 
the 19th, beginning its retrograde (western) motion for this 


year. 

Moon is at perigee on the first, passes Saturn and Mars on 
the 3rd, Uranus on the 4th, Neptune on the Sth, Venus on 
the 11th, is at apogee on the 16th, at perigee again on the 
28th, passes Saturn again on the 30th, and Uranus the sec- 
ond time on the 31st. On the 30th, the moon occults An- 
tares, but a telescope will be needed to observe this daylight 
event from North America. 

Mar, 6—Mercury stationary, begins retrograde motion. 

Mar. 8—Mercury close to Venus. 

Mar. 11—Sun enters Pisces. 

Mar. 16—Mercury at inferior conjunction. 

Mar, 19—Saturn stationary, begins retrograde motion. 

Mar. 20—Equinox, Spring begins in the northern hemi- 
sphere at 10:03 prn GMT (5:03 pm EST). 

Mar. 27—Uranus stationary, begins retrograde motion. 

Mar, 29—Mercury stationary, resumes direct (eastward) 
motion. 

Mar. 30—Occultation of Antares. 
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April 

Macey looks brighter than a first magnitude star in the 
eastern twilight at dawn, being at greatest elongation, 28° 
west of the sun on the 13th. 

Venus is getting more prominent in the western sky after 
sunset, standing 1°.3 south of the 2-day crescent moon. 
Watch for this delightful scene each month until October. 

Mars rises just after midnight in Sagittarius, looking 
brighter than a zero magnitude ruddy star. 

Jupiter rises before 3 am by the end of the month, appear- 
ing nearly as bright as a -2 magnitude star in Aquarius. 

Saturn is brightening all month, rising in the early eve- 
ning, due north of Antares on the 26th. 

Moon passes Mars and Neptune on the Ist, Jupiter and 
Mercury on the 6th, eclipses the sun on the 9th, passes Ve- 
nus on the 11th, is at apogee on the 13th, in eclipse on the 
24th, at perigee on the 25th, passes Saturn on the 26th, Ura- 
nus on the 27th, Neptune again on the 28th, and Mars the 
second time on the 29th. 

Apr. 7—Neptune stationary, begins retrograde motion. 

Apr. ‘9—Partial solar eclipse. 

Apr. 11—Halley’s Comet closest to earth, 39 million 
miles away. 

Apr. 13—Mercury at greatest elongation, 28° west of the 
sun. 

Apr. 18—Sun enters Aries. 

Apr. 24—Total lunar eclipse. 

Apr. 26—Pluto. at opposition; Satur due north of An- 
tares. 

May 

Mercury is invisible this month, passing through superior 
conjunction on the 23rd. 

Venus, bright in our evening western sky, passes 6° north 


of Aldebaran on the Sth, and is 3° south of the crescent — 


moon on I ith. 

Mars rises before midnight, looking brighter than a -1 
magnitude star in Sagittarius. 

Jupiter rises about 1 am by month's end, still in Aquar- 
ius. 

Saturn is in opposition to the sun on the 28th, having 
moved back into Scorpius. 

Moon passes Jupiter on the 3rd, occults the asteroid Vesta 
on the 4th, passes Mercury on the 7th, is at apogee on the 
10th, passes Venus on the 11th, is at perigee, passes Saturn, 
and occults Antares on the 24th, passes Uranus on the 25th, 
Neptune on the 26th, Mars on the 27th, and Jupiter again 
on the 3ist. 

May 4—Vesta occulted; the fading .moon will help with 
the observation of the Eta Aquarid meteor shower. It this 
shower is indeed related to Halley’s Comet, there may be 
quite a show, because the comet passed this way only a few 
weeks ago. 

May 5—Venus 6° north of Aldebaran. 

May 11—Venus 3’ south of the crescent moon, 

May 13—Sun enters Taurus. 

May 23—Mercury in superior conjunction. 

May 28—Saturn at opposition. ~’ 


June 

Mercury may give us a rare chance at an easy sighting in 
the western evening twilight when early this month it is 
quite bright (and the crescent moon will be just 3° north of 
it on the 9th) and, on the 25th, it is at greatest elongation, 
25° east of the sun. 

Venus again gives us a good show with the crescent moon 
on the 10th, in the western evening twilight, on which date it 
is also near Pollux in Gemini. 

Mars is stationary on the 10th, beginning its retrograde 
‘loop in anticipation of its opposition next month. Bright 
now, it gets even brighter in the next few weeks as it out- 
shines Jupiter for awhile. 

Jupiter rises before midnight in Aquarius and brightens 
somewhat, as we get closer together in our particular jour- 
neys around the sun. 


Saturn, fading a little, is in the narrow northern part of 
Scorpius, still in retrogtade after its opposition last month. 

Moon is at apogee on the 7th, passes Mercury on the 9th, 
Venus on the 10th, Saturn on the 20th, passes Uranus and is 
at perigee on the 21st, passes Neptune on the 22nd, occults 
Mars on the 23rd, and passes Jupiter on the 27th. 

June 10—Mars stationary, begins retrograde motion. 

June 11—Vranus at opposition. 

June 20—Sun enters Gemini. 

June 21—Solstice, 4:30 pm GMT (11:30 am EST); sum- 
mer begins in the northern hemisphere. 

June 25—Mercury at greatest P donpatibas 25° east of the 


sun. 
June 26—Neptune at opposition. 
July 

Mercury rapidly drops from sight in the western ae 
as it heads for inferior conjunction on the 23rd. 

Venus, 3° south of the crescent moon on the 10th, is get- 
ting slowly brighter in the western evening twilight. 

Mars, at opposition on the 10th, and only 37.5 million 
miles from us on the 16th, clearly dominates the southern 
sky this month as it penetrates “the Milk Maid’s Dipper,” 
the handle of the “teapot”, all asterisms of Sagittarius. 

Jupiter temporarily allows Mars to outshine it as it begins 
retrograde motion in Aquarius on the 13th. 

continues in retrograde motion in northern. Scor- 
pius, as it begins to fade toward its magnitude, 

Moon is at apogee.on the 4th, passes Mercury on the 8th, 
Venus on the 10th, Saturn on the 17th, occults Antares and 
passes Uranus on the 18th, passes Neptune and is at perigee 
on the 19th, occults Mars on the 20th, passes Jupiter on the 
25th, and is again at apogee on the 3lst. 

July 5—Earth at aphelion, 94.4 million miles from the 


sun. i 
July 9—Mercury stationary, beginning retrograde mo- 
tion. 
July 10—Mars at opposition. 
July 11—Venus 1°.1 north of Regulus in Leo. 
July 13—Jupiter stationary, beginning retrograde mo- 
tion. 
July 16—Mars closest approach to the earth, 37.5 mil- 
lion miles away: 4 
July 17—Antares is occulted by the moon just before 
midnight EST. i 
July 20—Mars occulted by the moon; sun enters Cancer. — 
July 21—Pluto stationary, resuming its direct motion, —_ 
July 23—Mercury in inferior conjunction. 
Al 


ugust p 

Mercury is stationary in-the eastern dawn sky on the 2nd, 
but its greatest elongation on the 11th is only 19° west of the 
sun. 

Venus, which has dominated our western evening twir 
lights, plays its little tableau with the moon on the 9th, 
reaches its greatest elongation on the 27th, 46° east of the 
sun, and is only 0°.5 from Spica on the 31st. 

Mars is stationary on the 12th, resuming its direct pear 
in Sagittarius, and is occulted on the 16th. 

Jupiter is at its brightest this year for 7 weeks beginning 
this month as it approaches opposition in September, still in 
Aquarius. a 

Saturn is stationary on the 7th, when it resumes its direct’ 
motion, still in Scorpius. 

Moon passes Mercury on the 4th, Venus on the 9th, Sate 
urn on the 14th, Uranus on the 15th, passes Neptune, oc- 
cults Mars, and is at perigee on the 16th, passes Jupiter: ong 
the 21st, and is at apogee on the 28th. 

Aug. 2—Mercury is stationary, resuming its.direct fie 
tion. . 

Aug. 7—Saturn is stationary, resuming direct motion, - 

Aug. 10—Sun enters Leo. 

Mo 11—Mercury at greatest elongation, 1x west of the . 


ern 12—Mars stationary, resuming its direc motion; — 
Perseid meteor shower should not be bothered by the first 
quarter moon which sets about midnight. - 


* eee 





_ Aug. 16—Mars is occulted. 

|, Aug. 27—Venus at greatest elongation, 46° east of the sun 
September 

Mercury is beyond the sun this month, in superior. con- 


Junction on the Sth, so is unavailable for any attempt at 











Venus plays with the moon on the 7th, still looking beau- 
| tiful in the western evening sky. ; 
| Mars is again occulted by the moon, on the 13th this 
| month, still in Sagittarius. 
_ Jupiter clearly dominates the night sky as it takes its turn 
| at brilliance in the faint constellation of Aquarius where it is 
in opposition on the 10th. 
_ Saturn begins to pick up eastern speed in Scorpius where 
itis still prominent north of Antares. 
'* Moon passes Venus on the 7th, Saturn on the 10th, Ura- 
nus on the I 1th, is at perigee and passes Neptune on the 
| , occults Mars on the 13th, passes Jupiter on the 17th, 
and is at apogee on the 25th. . 

_ Sept. 5—Mercury in superior conjunction. 
Sept, 10—Jupiter at opposition. 
| Sept. 13—Mars occulted. 
Sept. 14—Neptune stationary, resuming its direct mo- 


"Sept. 16—Sun enters Virgo. 

_ Sept. 23—Equinox; Autumn begins at 7:59 am GMT 
059 EST) in the northern hemisphere. 

__ Sept. 29—Mercury 1°.5 north of Spica. 


ie October - 

_ Mercury is teasing us again this month, for it is 26” east 

Of the sun in our western evening sky on the 2st (its great- 

est elongation this time), but it will be rather far to the 
(left) of the sunset point, perhaps lost in the twilight. 

Venus is at greatest brilliancy, magnitude -4.3, on the Ist, 

it will leave out evening view by the end of the month; if 

have a small telescope, watch Venus at this time. You 

vill be amazed at how thin its crescent appears, ; 

> Mars will make it over half way through Capricornus by 

the end of the month. 

_ Supiter fa still in retrograde motion in Aquarius, and still 

“quite bright. 

‘ ‘Saturn manages to get back into Ophiuchus by mid+ 

ith 










__ Moon eclipses the sun in an annular-total mode on the 
3rd, occults Mercury on the 5th, passes Venus on the 6th, is 
perigee and passes Saturn on the 7th, Uranus on the 8th, 
une on the 9th, Mars on the Lith, Jupiter on the 14th, 
is totally eclipsed on the 17th, and is at apogee on the 23rd. 
Oct. 1—Venus at greatest brilliancy. 

Oct. 3—Annuiar-total solar eclipse. 

¥ Oct. 5—Mercury occulted by the moon. 

_ Oct, 15—Venus stationary, begins retrograde motion. 
"Oct, 17—Total lunar eclipse. ‘ 

_ Oct. 18—Mercury 4° north of Venus. " 

_ Oct, 21—Mercury at greatest elongation, 24° east of the 
the Orionid meteor shower may be hurt by the fat gib- 


















~ Oct. 31—Pluto in conjunction. 
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November 
Mercury passes over to the west side of the sun this 
month, in inferior conjunction on the 13th, thus lost to 
view, except for those observers in the Australian area who 
may witness a transit of Mercury across the face of the sun. 
Venus is in inferior conjunction on the Sth, becoming visi- 


_ble in the dawn’s early light only by the end of the month. 


~ Mars enters Aquarius about the 2ist, still as bright as a 
zero magnitude star. 

Jupiter, in Aquarius, perhaps alarmed by the rush of 
Mars, resumes its direct motion on the 8th. 

Saturn, for the third time this year, lies due north of An- 
tares which it will not encounter in this manner again for 
about 30 years. 

Moon occults Mercury on the 3rd, is at perigee and passes 
Saturn on the 4th, Uranus and Neptune on the Sth, Mars on 
the 9th, Jupiter on the 10th, is at apogee on the 19th, passes 
Venus on the 29th, and Mercury again on the 30th, 

Noy. 2—Mercury stationary, begins retrograde motion. 

Noy. 3—Saturn 6° north of Antares; Mercury occulted. 

Nov. 5—Venus in inferior conjunction. 

Noy, 8—Jupiter stationary, resumes its direct motion. 

Noy, 13—Mercury in inferior conjunction, and transit 
over the sun. 

Nov, 22—Mercury stationary, resuming direct motion; 
Sun enters Scorpius. 

Nov. 24—Venus stationary, resuming direct motion. 

Noy, 29—Sun enters Ophiuchus. 

Noy. 30—Mercury at greatest elongation, 20° west of the 


sun. 


December 

Mercury is totally unexciting this month passing near 
some planets and Antares, but they, too, are invisible near — 
the sun. 

Venus attains greatest brilliancy-in the dawn sky on the 
ith, . 

Mars, still a respectably bright object, threatening Jupiter 
last month, overtakes it this month, passing just 0°.5 north 
of the giant planet on the 19th, 

Jupiter, a very bright -2 magnitude most of the month is 

by Mars on the 19th; but on the 8th, it will be just 
1°.8 north of the first quarter moon. 

Saturn is in conjunction on the 4th, and will be hard to 
see in the dawn sky by the end of the month. 

Moon is at perigee on the 2nd, passes Neptune on the 3rd, 
Mars on the 7th, Jupiter on the 8th, is at apogee on the 
17th, passes Venus on the 28th, Saturn on the 29th, and is at 
perigee again on the 30th. 

Dec. 4—Saturn in conjunction: 

Dec. 11—Venus in greatest brilliancy. 

Dec. 13—Geminid meteor shower tonight; watch for fire- 
balls. 

Dec, 14—Uranus in conjunction. 

Dec. 16—Sun enters Sagittarius. 

Dec. 19-——Mars close to Jupiter. 

Dec. 22—Solstice; 4:02 am GMT (Dec 21, 11:02 pm 


_EST) winter begins in the northern hemisphere. 


Dee, 27—Neptune in conjunction. 


i ee Planets and the Sun 

The planets of the solar system, in order of their mean distance from the sun, are Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 
er, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. Both Uranus and Neptune are visible through good field glasses, but 

to is so distant and so small that only large telescopes or long exposure photographs can make it visible. 

Since Mercury and Venus are nearer to the sun than is the earth, their motions about the sun are seen from the 

arth as wide swings first to one side of the sun and then to the other, although they are both passing continu- 

‘Ously around the sun in orbits that are almost circular. When their passage takes them either between. the earth 

d the sun, or beyond the sun as seen from the earth, they are invisible to us. Because of the laws which govern 

> motions of planets about the sun, both Mercury and Venus require much less time to pass between the earth 

the sun than around the far side of the sun, so their periods of visibility and invisibility are unequal. 

fhe planets that lie farther from the sun than does the earth may be seen for longer periods of time and are in- 

hey rise and set about the same time as the sun when, of 

» they are overwhelmed by the sun’s great brilliance. None of the planets has any light of its own but each 


‘ 
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shines only by reflecting sunlight from its surface. Mercury and Venus, because they are between the earth and the 
sun, show phases very much as the moon does. The planets farther from the sun are always seen as full, although 

Mars does occasionally present a slightly gibbous phase — like the moon when not quite full. 

_ The planets move rapidly among the stars because they are very much nearer to us. The stars are also in mo- 
tion, some of them at tremendous speeds, but they are so far away that their motion does not change their appar- 
ent positions in the heavens sufficiently for anyone to perceive that change in a single lifetime. The very nearest 
Star is about 7,000 times as far away as the most distant planet. 


Planets of the Solar System 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 


Mercury 

Mercury; nearest planet to’the sun, is the second smallest 
of the nine planets known to be orbiting the sun. Its diame- 
ter is 3,100 miles and its mean distance from the sun is 
36,000,000 miles. 

Mercury moves with great speed in its journey about the 
sun, averaging about 30 miles a second to complete its cir- 
cuit in 88 of our days. Mercury rotates upon its axis over a 
period of nearly 59 days, thus exposing all of its surface peri- 
odically to the sun. It is believed that the surface passing 
before the sun may have a temperature of about 800° F., 
while the temperature on the side turned temporarily away 
from the sun does not fall as low as might be expected. This 
night temperature has been described by Russian astrono- 
mers as “room temperature” — possibly about 70°. This 
would contradict the former belief that Mercury did not 
possess an atmosphere, for some sort of atmosphere would 
be needed to retain the fierce solar radiation that strikes 
Mercury. A shallow but dense layer of carbon dioxide 
would produce the “greenhouse” effect, in which heat accu- 
mulated during exposure to the sun would not completely 
escape at night. The actual presence of a carbon dioxide at- 
mosphere is in dispute. Other research, however, has indi- 
cated a nighttime temperature approaching — 300°. 3 

This uncertainty about conditions upon Mercury and its 
motion arise from its shorter angular distance from the sun 
as seen from the earth, for Mercury is always too much in 
line with the sun to be observed against a dark sky, but is 
always seen during either morning or evening twilight. 

Mariner 10 made 3 passes by Mercury in 1974 and 1975. 
A large fraction of the surface was photographed from vary- 
ing distances, revealing a degree of cratering similar to that 
of the moon. An atmosphere of hydrogen and helium may 
be made up of gases of the solar wind temporarily concen- 
trated by the presence of Mercury. The discovery of a weak 
but permanent magnetic field was a surprise. It has been 

‘held that both a fluid core and rapid rotation were necessary 
for the generation of a planetary magnetic field. Mercury. 
may demonstrate these conditions to be unnecessary, or the 
field may reveal something about the history of Mercury. 


Venus 
Venus, slightly smaller than the earth, moves about the 
sun at a mean distance of 67,000,000 miles in 225 of our 
days. Its synodical revolution — its return to the same rela- 
tionship with the earth and the sun, which is a result of the 
combination of its own motion and that of the earth — is 
584 days. Every 19 months, then, Venus will be nearer to 


the earth than any other planet of the solar system. The - 


planet is covered with a dense, white, cloudy atmosphere 
that conceals whatever is below it. This same cloud reflects 
sunlight efficiently so that when Venus is favorably situated, 
it is the third brightest object’in the sky, exceeded only by 
the sun and the moon. 

Spectral analysis of sunlight reflected from Venus’ cloud 
tops has shown features that can best be explained by identi- 
fying the material of the clouds as sulphuric acid (oil of vit- 
riol). Infrared spectroscopy from a balloon-borne telescope 
nearly 20 miles above the earth’s surface gave indications of 
a small amount of water vapor present in the same region of 
the atmosphere of Venus. In 1956, radio astronomers at the 
Naval Research Laboratoriés in Washington, D. C., found a 
temperature for Venus of about 600° F., in marked contrast 
to minus 125° F., previously found at the cloud tops. Subse- 
quent radio work confirmed a high temperature and pro- 
duced evidence for this oeeane to be associated with 
the solid body of Venus. With this peculiarity in mind, space 
scientists devised experiments for the U.S. space probe Mari- 
ner 2 to perform when it flew by in 1962. Mariner 2 con- 


firmed the high temperature and the fact that it pertained to 
the ground rather than to some special activity of the atmo- 
sphere. In addition, Mariner 2 was unable to detect any ra- 
diation belts similar to the earth’s so-called Van Allen belts. 
Nor was it able to detect the existence of a magnetic field 
even as weak as 1/100,000 of that of the earth, 


In 1967, a Russian space probe, Venera 4, and the Ameri- 
can Mariner 5 arrived at Venus within a few hours of each 
other. Venera 4 was designed to allow an instrument pack- 
age to land gently on the planet’s surface via parachute. It 
ceased transmission of information in about 75 minutes 
when the temperature it read went above 500° F. After con- 
siderable controversy, it was agreed that it still had 20 miles 
to go to reach the surface. The U.S. probe, Mariner 5, went 
around the dark side of Venus at a distance of about 6,000 
miles. Again, it detected no significant magnetic field but its 
radio signals passed to earth through Venus’ atm 
twice — once on the night side and once on the day side. 
The results are startling. Venus’ atmosphere is nearly all car- 
bon dioxide and must exert a pressure at the planet’s surface 
of up to 100 times the earth’s normal sea-level pressure of 
one atmosphere. Since the earth and Venus are about the 
same size, and were presumably formed at the same time by 
the same general process from the same mixture of chemical 
elements, one is faced with the question: which is the planet 
with the unusual history — earth or Venus? 


Radar astronomers using powerful transmitters as well as 
sensitive receivers and computers have succeeded in deter- 
mining the rotation period of Venus. It turns out to be 243 
days clockwise — in other words, contrary to the spin of 
most of the other planets and to its own motion around the 
sun. If it were exactly 243.16 days, Venus would always 
present the same face toward the earth at every inferior con- 
junction. This rate and sense of rotation allows a “day” on 
Venus of 117.4 earth days. Any part of Venus will receive 
sunlight on its clouds for over 58 days and will be in dark~- 
ness for 58 days. Recent radar observations have shown sur- 
face features below the clouds. Large craters, continent-sized 
highlands, and extensive, dry “ocean” basins have been 
identified. : 

~ Mariner 10 passed Venus before traveling on to Mercury 
in 1974. The carbon dioxide molecule found in such abun- 
dance in the atmosphere is rather opaque to-certain ultravio- 
let wavelengths, enabling sensitive television cameras to take 
pictures of the Venusian cloud cover. Photos radioed to 
a show a spiral pattern in the clouds from equator to the 
poles. = 
In December, 1978, two U. S. Pioneer probes arrived at 
Venus. One went into orbit about Venus, the other split into’ 
5 separate probes targeted for widely-spaced entry points to 
sample different conditions. The instrumentation ensemble 
was selected on the basis of previous missions that had 
shown the range of conditions to be studied. The probes 
confirmed expected high surface temperatures and high 
winds aloft. Winds of about 200 miles per hour, there, may 
account for the transfer of heat into the night side in spite of 
the low rotation speed of the planet. Surface winds were 
light at the time, however. Atmosphere and cloud chemis- 
tnes were examined in detail, providing much data for con- 
tinued analysis. The probes detected 4 layers of clouds and 
more light on the si than. expected solely from sunlight. 
This light allowed Russian scientists to obtain at least two 
photos showing rocks on the surface. Sulphur seems to play 
a large role in the chemistry of Venus, and reactions inyolv- 
ing sulphur may be responsible for the glow. To learn more 
about the weather and atmospheric circulation on Venus, 
the orbiter takes daily photos of the daylight side cloud 
cover. It confirms the cloud pattern and its circulation 
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shown by Mariner 10. The ionosphere shows large variabil- 
ity. The orbiter's radar operates in 2 modes: one, for ground 
tlevation variability, and the second for ground reflectivity 
in 2 dimensions, thus “imaging” the surface. Radar maps of 
the entire planet that show the features mentioned above 
have been produced. 


i 


Mars 3 

|" Mars is the first planet beyond the earth, away from the 
Sun. Mars’ diameter is about 4,200 miles, although a deter- 
(mination of the radius and mass of Mars by the space-probe, 
Mariner 4, which flew by Mars on July 14, 1965 at a dis- 
tance of less than 6,000 miles, indicated that these dimen- 
sions were slightly larger than had been previously esti- 
mated, While Mars’ orbit is also nearly circular, it is 
somewhat more eccentric than the orbits of many of the 
Other planets, and Mars is moré than 30 million miles far- 
ther from the sun in some parts of its year than it is at oth- 
trs. Mars takes 687 of our days to make one circuit of the 
sun, traveling at about 15 miles a second. Mars rotates upon 
its axis in almost the same period of time that the earth does 
— 24 hours and 37 minutes. Mars’ mean distance from the 
Sun is 141 million miles, so that the temperature on Mars 
would be lower than that on the earth even if Mars’ atmo- 
Sphere were about the same as ours. The atmosphere is not, 
however, for Mariner 4 reported that atmospheric pressure 
On Mars is between 1% and 2% of the earth’s atmospheric 
pressure. This thin atmosphere appears to be largely carbon 
dioxide. No evidence of free water was found. 

There appears to be no magnetic field about Mars. This 
Would eliminate the previous conception of a dangerous ra- 
diation belt around Mars. The same lack of a magnetic field 
would expose the surface of Mars to an influx of cosmic ra- 
diation about 100 times as intense as that on earth, 

Deductions from years of telescopic observation indicate 
that 5/8ths of the surface of Mars is a desert of reddish 
rock, sand, and soil. The rest of Mars is covered by irregular 
} that appear generally green in hues that change 

gh the Martian year. These were formerly held to be 
Some sort of primitive vegetation, but with the findings of 
Mariner 4 of a complete lack of water and oxygen, such 
Growth does not appear possible. The nature of the green 
Areas is now unknown. They may be regions covered with 
volcanic salts whose color changes with changing tempera- 
tures and atmospheric conditions, or they may be gray, 
father than green. When large gray areas are placed beside 
large red areas, the gray areas will appear green to the eye. 
| Mars’ axis of rotation is inclined from a vertical to the 
¢ of its orbit about the sun by about 25° and therefore 
| has seasons as does the earth, except that the Martian 
Seasons are longer because Mars’ year is longer. White caps 
form about the winter pole of Mars, growing through the 
winter and shrinking in summer. These polar caps are now 
believed to be both water ice and carbon dioxide ice. It is 
the carbon dioxide that is seen to come and go with the sea- 
Sons. The water ice is apparently in many layers with dust 
between them, indicating climatic cycles. 
__ The canals of Mars have become more of a mystery than 
they were before the voyage of Mariner 4. Markings forming 
network of fine lines crossing much of the surface of Mars 
ve been seen there by men who have devoted much time 
‘to the study of the planet, but no canals have shown clearly 
‘enough in previous photographs to be universally accepted. 
few of the 21 photographs sent back to earth by Mariner 
4 covered areas crossed by canals. The pictures show faint; 
ined, broad, dark markings, but no positive identifica- 
of the nature of the markings. 
Mariners 6 & 7 in 1969 sent back many more photo- 
phs of higher quality than those of the pioneering Mari- 
ner 4. These pictures showed cratering similar to the earlier 
Views, but in addition showed 2 other types of terrain. Some 
| $s seemed featureless for many square miles, but others 
chaotic, showing high relief without apparent organiza- 
into mountain chains or craters. 
Mariner 9, the first artificial body to be pines in an orbit 
gut Mars, has transmitted over 10,000 photographs cover- 
ing 100% of the planet’s surface. Preliminary study of these 
and other data shows that Mars resembles no other 
et we know. Using Sept terms, however, scientists 
cribe features that seem to be clearly of volcanic origin. 
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One of these features is Nix Olympica, (now called Olympus 
Mons), apparently a shield volcano whose caldera is over 50 
miles wide, and whose outer slopes are over 300 miles in di- 
ameter, and which stands about 90,000 feet above the sur- 
rounding plain. Some features may have been produced by 
cracking (faulting) of the surface and the sliding of one re- 
gion over or past another. Many craters seem to have been 
produced by impacting bodies such as may have come from 
the nearby asteroid belt. Features near the south pole may 
have been producéd by glaciers that are no longer present. 
Flowing water, non-existent on Mars at the present time, 
probably carved canyons, one 10 times longer and 3 times 
deeper than the Grand Canyon. 

Although the Russians landed a probe on the Martian 
surface, it transmitted for only 20 seconds. In 1976, the US, 
landed 2 Viking spacecraft on the Martian surface. The 
landers had devices aboard to perform chemical analyses of 
the soil in search of evidence of life. The results have been 
inconclusive. The 2 Viking orbiters have returned the best 
pictures yet of Martian topographic features. Many features 
can be explained only if Mars once had large quantities of 
flowing water. 

Mars’ position in its orbit and its speed around that orbit 
in relation to the earth’s position and speed bring Mars 
fairly close to the earth on occasions about two years apart 
and then move Mars and the earth too far apart for accurate 
observation and photography. Every 15-17 years, the close 
approaches are especially favorable to close observation. 

Mars has 2 satellites, discovered in 1877 by Asaph Hall. 
The outer satellite, Deimos, revolves around Mars in about 
31 hours. The inner satellite, Phobos, whips around Mars in 
a little more than 7 hours, making 3 trips around the planet 
each Martian day. Mariner and Viking photos show these 
bodies to be irregularly shaped and pitted with numerous 
craters. Phobos also shows a system of linear grooves, each 
about 1/3-mile across and roughly parallel. Phobos mea- 
sures about 8 by 12 miles and Deimos about 5 by 7.5 miles 
in size. 

Jupiter 

Jupiter is the largest of the planets. Its equatorial diame- 
ter is 88,000 miles, 11 times the diameter of the earth. Its 
cas diameter is about 6,000 miles shorter. This is an equi- 
ibrium condition resulting from the liquidity of the planet 
and its extremely rapid rate of rotation: a Jupiter day is only 
10 earth hours long. For a planet this size, this rotational 
speed is amazing, and it moves a point on Jupiter's equator 
at a.speed of 22,000 miles an hour, as compared with 1,000 
miles an hour for a point on the earth’s equator. Jupiter is at” 
an average distance of 480 million miles from the sun and 
takes almost 12 of our years to make one complete circuit of 
the sun, 

The only directly observable chemical constituents of Ju- 
iter’s atmosphere are methane (CH_) and ammonia (NH), 
ut it is reasonable to assume the same mixture of elements 

available to make Jupiter as to make the sun. This would 
mean a large fraction of hydrogen and helium must be pres- 
ent also, as well as water CH O). The temperature at the tops 
of the clouds may be about minus 260° F. The clouds are 
probably ammonia ice crystals, becoming ammonia droplets 
lower down. There may be a space before water ice crystals 
show up as clouds: in turn, these become water droplets 
near the bottom of the entire cloud layer. The total atmo- 
sphere may be only a few hundred miles in depth, pulled 
down by the surface gravity (= 2.64 times earth’s) to a rela- 
tively thin layer. Of course, the gases become denser with 
depth until they may turn into a slush or a slurry. Perhaps 
there is no surface — no real interface between the gaseous 
atmosphere and the body of Jupiter. Pioneers 10 and 11 pro- 
vided evidence for considering Jupiter to be almost entirely 
liquid hydrogen. Long before a rocky core about the size of 
the earth is reached, hydrogen mixed with helium becomes a 
liquid metal at very high temperature. Jupiter's cloudy at- 
mosphere is a fairly good reflector of sunlight and makes it 
appear far brighter than any of the stars. 

Fourteen of Jupiter’s 17 or more satellites have been 
found through earth-based observations. Four of the moons 
are large and bright, rivaling our own moon and the planet 
Mercury in diameter, and may be seen through a field glass. 
They move rapidly around Jupiter and their change of posi- 
tion from night to night is extremely interesting to watch. 
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The other satellites are much smaller and in all but one in- 
stance much farther from Jupiter and cannot be seen except 
through powerful telescopes. The 4 outermost satellites are 
revolving around Jupiter clockwise as seen from the north, 
contrary te the motions of the great majority of the satellites 
in the solar system and to the direction of revolution of the 
planets around the sun: The reason for this retrograde mo- 
tion is not known, but one theory is that Jupiter’s tremen- 
dous gravitational power may have captured 4 of the minor 
planets or asteroids that move about the sun between Mars 
and Jupiter, and that these would nectssarily revolve back- 
ward. At the great distance of these bodies from Jupiter — 
some 14 million miles — direct motion would result in de- 
cay of the orbits, while retrograde orbits would be stable. 
Jupiter's mass is more than twice the mass of all the other 
planets put together, and accounts for Jupiter's tremendous 
gravitational field and so, probably, for its numerous satel- 
lites and its dense atmosphere. 

In December, 1973, Pioneer 10 passed ‘about 80,000 miles 
from the equator of Jupiter and was whipped into a path 
taking it out of our solar system in about 50 years, and be- 
yond the system of planets, on June 13, 1983. In December, 
1974, Pioneer 11 passed within 30,000 miles of Jupiter, mov- 
ing roughly from south to north, over the poles. 

Photographs from both encounters were useful at the time 
but were far surpassed by those of Voyagers I and Il. Thou- 
sands of high resolution multi-color pictures show rapid var- 
jations of features both large and small. The Great Red Spot 
exhibits internal counterclockwise rotation. Much turbu- 
lence is seen in adjacent material passing north or south of 
it. The satellites Amalthea, Io, Europa, Ganymede, and Cal- 
listo were photographed, some in great detail. Each is indi- 
vidual and unique, with no similarities to other known plan- 
ets or satellites. Io has active volcanoes that probably have 
ejected material into a doughnut-shaped ning enveloping its 
orbit about Jupiter. This is not to be confused with the thin 
flat disk-like ring closer to Jupiter's surface. Now that such 
a ring has been seen by the Voyagers, older uncertain obser- 
vations from Earth can be reinterpreted as early sightings of 
this structure. 


Saturn E F 

Saturn, last of the planets visible to the unaided eye, is 
almost twice as far from the sun as Jupiter, almost 900 mil- 
lion miles. It is second in size to Jupiter but its mass is much 
smaller. Saturn’s specific gravity is less than that of water. 
Its diameter is about 71,000 miles at the equator; its rota- 
tional speed spins it completely around in a little more than 
10 hours, and its atmosphere is much like that of Jupiter, 
except that its temperature at the top of its cloud layer is at 
least 100° lower. At about 300° F. below zero, the ammonia 
would be frozen out of Saturn’s clouds. The theoretical con- 
struction of Saturn resembles that of Jupiter; it is either all 
gas, or it has a small dense center surrounded by a layer of 
liquid and a deep atmosphere. 

Until Pioneer 11 passed Saturn in September 1979 only 10 
satellites of Saturn were known. Since that time, the situa- 
tion is quite confused. Added to data interpretations from 
the fly-by are earth-based observations using new techniques 
while the rings were edge-on and virtually invisible. It was 
hoped that the Voyager I and Il fly-bys would help sort out 
the system. It is now believed that Saturn has at least 22 sat- 
ellites, some sharing orbits. The Saturn satellite system is 
still confused. 

Saturn’s ring system begins about 7,000 miles above the 
visible disk of Saturn, lying above its equator and extending 
about 35,000 miles into space. The diameter of the ring sys- 
tem visible from Earth is about 170,000 miles; the rings are 
estimated to be no thicker than 10 miles. In 1973, radar ob- 
servation showed the ring particles to be large chunks of 
material averaging a meter on a side. 


Voyager I and II observations showed the rings to be con- : 


siderably more complex than had been believed, so much so 
that interpretation will take much time. To the untrained 
eye, the Voyager photographs could be mistaken for pictures 
of a colorful phonograph record. 


-Uran 
Voyager II, after passing area in Auguce 1981, heads 
for a rendezvous with Uranus in 1986. Uranus, discovered 
by Sir William Herschel on Mar. 13, 1781, lies at a distance 
of 1.8 billion miles from the sun, taking 84 years to make its 
circuit around our star. bein has a diameter of about 
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32,000 miles and spins once in some 15.5 hours. One of the 
most fascinating features of Uranus is how far it is tipped 
over. Its north pole lies 98° from being directly up and down 
to its orbit plane, Thus, its seasons are extreme. If the sun 
fises at the north pole, it will stay up for 42 years; then it 
will set and the north pole will be in darkness (and winter) 
for 42 years. 

Uranus has 5 satellites (known to date) whose orbits lie in 
the plane of the planet’s equator. In that plane there are also 
9 rings, discovered in 1978. Virtually invisible from Earth, 
the rings were found by observers watching Uranus pass be- 
fore a star. As they waited, they saw their photoelectric 
equipment register a short eclipse of the star, then another, 
and another Then the planet occulted the star as expected. 
After the star came out from behind Uranus, the star 
winked out several more times. Subsequent observations and 
analyses indicate 9 narrow, nearly opaque, rings ger 
Uranus. 

The structure of Uranus is subject to some debate, Basi- 
cally, however, it may have a rocky core surrounded by a 
thick icy mantle on top of which is a crust of hydrogen and 
helium that gradually becomes an atmosphere. Perhaps Voy= 
ager IT will shed some light on this problem. 


Neptune 

Neptune, currently the most distant planet from the sun 
(until 1999), lies at an average distance of 2.8 billion miles, 
Having a diameter of about 31,000 miles and a rotation per= 
iod of 18.2 hours, it is a virtual twin of Uranus. It is signifi- 
cantly more dense than Uranus, however, and this increases 
the debate over its internal structure. Neptune circles the 
sun in 164 years in a nearly circular orbit. 

Neptune has 3 satellites, the third being found in 19817, 
The largest, Triton, is in a retrograde orbit suggesting that it 
was captured rather than being co-eval with Neptune. Trix 
ton is sufficiently large to raise significant tides on Neptune 
which will one day, say 100 million years from now, cause 
Triton to come close enough to Neptune for it to be torn 
apart. Nereid was found in 1949, and is in a long loopi 
orbit suggesting it, too, was captured. The orbit of the thi Bird 
body is under analysis at this writing. Observations made in” 
1968 but not interpreted until 1982 suggest that Neptune; 
too, has a ring system. 

As with the other giant planets, Neptune is emitting more. 
energy than it receives from the sun. These excesses are 
thought to be cooling from internal heat sources and from) 
the heat of the formation of the planets. 

Little is known of Neptune beyond its distance, but Voy-. 
ager II, if all continues to operate, will send us pictures and | 
observations in 1989. 

Pluto 

Although Pluto on the average stays about 3.6 billion, 
miles from the sun, its orbit is so eccentric that it is now ap- 
proaching its minimum distance of 2.7 billion miles, less 
than the current distance of Neptune. Thus Pluto, until 
1999, is temporarily planet number 8 from the sun. At its 
mean distance, Pluto takes 247.7 years to circumnavigate the 
= Until recently that was about all that was known of 

uto. 

About a century ago, a honuhanice! planet was believed | 
to lie beyond Neptune and Uranus. Little more than a guess, | 
a mass of one Earth was assigned to the mysterious 
and mathematical searches were begun. Amid some contro- , 
versy about the validity of the predictive process, Pluto was. 
found nearly where it was predicted to be. It was found by ; 
Clyde Tombaugh at the Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff, 
Ariz., in 1930. 

At the U.S. Naval Observatory, also in Flagstaff, on ts 
2, 1978, James Christy obtained a photograph of Pluto thai 
was distinctly elongated. Repeated observations of this | 
shape and its variation were convincing evidence of the dis-- 

covery of a satellite of Pluto. Now named Charon, it may be 
500 miles across, at a distance of over 10,000 miles, and tak- ’ 
ing 6.4 days to move around Pluto, the same length of time 
Pluto takes to rotate once. Gravitational laws allow these 
interactions to give us the mass of Pluto as 0.0017 of the 
Earth and a diameter of 1,500 miles. This makes the density 
about the same as that of water. 

It is now clear that Pluto, the body found by Tombanglt 
could not have influenced Neptune and Uranus to go a 
Theorists are again at work looking fora anew ee me 
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Greenwich Sidereal Time for 0® GMT, 1986 
(Add 12 hours to obtain Right Ascension of Mean Sun) 
ate h om Date h om Date ha Date h om 
in. 1 06 41.4 Aor. 1 12 36.2 July 10 19 105 Oct. 8 01 053 
vi 07 20.8 "1 13 15.7 20 19 49.9 18 O11 448 
21 08 00.3 21 13 55.1 80 20 294 28 02 242 
31 .08 39.7 May 1 14 345 Aug. 9 21 088 Nov. 7 03 036 
mb 10 O98 194 1 18 140 19 21 482 17. «608 «43.0 
20 609 «58.5 21 15 53.4 29 22 276 27 04 «225 
a” <2 10 38.0 31 16 32.8 Sept. 8 23 07.0 Dec. 7 05 01.9 
12 11.174 June 10 17 122 18 23 465 17 05 41.3 
22 11 568 20 17 51.6 28 00 25.9 27 06 20.7 
30018 31.1 
Astronomical Signs and Symbols 
@® The Earth Hi Uranus a Quadrature 
Oo Mars Neptune Opposition 
A Jupiter Pluto. K: Q Ascending Node 
~® Saturn ¢ Conjunction U Descending Node 
in “conjunction” (¢ ) when mention of the sun is omitted; otherwise both bodies are 
of i named. The geocentric angular separation between sun and 
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object is termed “el tion.’ Elongation is limited only for 
Mercury and Venus; “greatest elongation” for each of 
these bodies is noted in the appropriate tables and is approx- 
imately the time for longest tion. When a planet is in 
its “ascending” (2) or “descending” ( t?) node, it is passing 


- northward or southward, respectively, through the p of 


the earth’s orbit, across the celestial circle called the ecliptic. 
The term “perihelion” means nearest to the sun, and “aph- 
elion,” farthest from the sun. An “occultation” of a et 


Planetary Configurations, 1986 
Greenwich Mean Time (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 


or Star is an eclipse of it by some other body, usually the 
moon, 
Mo. D. bh. m. a 
822 -¢OWO4s 
‘sho - oD one oT Eclipse 
1 -¢ mS 
1915 - % Gr Elong 28° West of © 
2413 - Total Lunar Eclipse 
San D WEN 
ae, 
2622 -¢ R* hk 7*Nof Antares 
2718 + ¢ ee 
2816 -¢ N 
2906 -¢ dO) O4N 
May 318 -¢ A) ASN 
§ 11 es et eames 
Ti f¢ 2S 
Ba <2 98 Sele 
-¢ 
2405 -« i} N 
2503 -¢ an 
2600 -¢ VON 
2703 --¢ OSN 
2801 -£ 
$108 -¢ AY Avs 
mat at es 
- SI 
1014 Bee Q5°S of Pollux 
wig: 3 hers 
2013 -¢ R Rk SN 
2023 -¢ A 3 6S of Pollux 
Beg MD 
begins in Northern hemisphere 
2210 -« YD YEN 
2318 - ¢ OD CO-.SN; Occultal 
yy en ¥ Gr Elong 25° East of O 
rr ae Baron 
- a 
820-6 ¥) ¥8 
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Mo. D. h. m. Mo. D. h. m. 
9ul - § stationary 610 -7 9) 94S 
1005 -£ dO 718 -¢ RD RSN- 
1017 -¢2) oO3s. 815 -¢ HD Han j 
1101 - 6 Q* -914°%1 Nof Regulus 914 -¢ WD WEN ‘ 
1309 - A stationary 1113 -¢ SC) C2N 3 
1611 - O closest to ® 1416 -C AD AT9N ; 
1720 -¢ 8 capa 1512 - Q stationary . 
1820 -¢ HD Han 1719 - Total Lunar Eclipse : 
1919 -¢ WD) Wen - 1814 -¢ $9 ¥4°N # 
2013 - ¢ S ) O0°9S; Occultation 2122 - } Gr Elong 24° E of © 
2110 - B stationary 3101 -¢ BO 4 
2311 - ¢ §© Inferior Nov, 212 - 8 stationary z 
2506 -¢ A) ASN 314 -¢ R* h 6°Nof Antares 
Aug. 215 - § stationary 314 -¢ ¥D ¥% 0°8N; Occultation ; 
406 -¢ §) LS 407 -¢ kh) REN ; 
716 - h Stationary ‘501 -¢ HD Hi4N : 
911 -¢ 9) O25 510 eg See 3 
1116 - % Gr Elong 19° West of © 522 -¢ YD) WEN 7 
1212 - © stationary 820 - 2| stationary Y 
1402 -¢ RD REN 300 “<2 SEN ¥ 
1503 en HH 4°N 1019 -¢ AD A2Nn | 
1603 -¢ Ww) WEN 1304 -¢ % © Inferior; transit over © i 
1616 - ¢ &) 00°5 S; Occultation 2205 -_ ¥ stationary | 
2111 -¢ AD AIr4N 2404 - © stationary ¥ 
2709 - 9 Gr Elong 46° E of O 2911 -« 9) 92°N 4 
2721 - a galore 3003 - $ Gr Elong 20°W of O * 
‘3115 -¢ 2 * 90°5Sof Spica 3009 -« §) ¥5°N \: ‘ 
Sept 518 - «¢ %© Superior. Dec. 308. - + UW) WEN 4 
720 -¢ 9) 93'S 416 ee 4 
4009 -¢ kD) REN 716 -¢ O) SIN i 
1021 -f 20 804 -¢ A) ABN | 
1109 -¢ HD Wan AL20. 3-3) 32 ° Gr Brilliancy 
1208 -4 wD) Wen 1421 -¢ HO 
1810 - ¢ S) O0°9N; Occultation 1601 -¢ %* § S°Nof Antares 
1419 - W stationary 1907 -¢ SACOSN 
1714 --¢ AD ATI°6N 1915 -¢ ¥§h $1°3S 4 
23 07 59 Autumnal Equinox; Autumn 22 04 02 Winter Solstice; Winter begins N 
Begins; N Hemisphere di Hemisphere > ’ 
2908 -¢ §* ¥ 1°5Nof Spica 2514 -¢ EW eoss 
Oct 110. - ° G Brilliancy ; e714 - ¢ W 
319 - Annular—Total Solar Eclipse 2801 -«¢ 9 } OTN | 
507 -¢ ¥) ¥% 0°4S; Occultation 2915 -¢ kh) REN 
Rising and Setting of Halley’s Comet, 1986 
20° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 50° N. Latitude 60°N. Latitude 
: Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Ri a 
Jan. 10 8:48 20:35 8:51 20:32 8:56 20:27 9:02 20:21 9:11 20:12 | 
20 7:53 19:59 7:58 19:30 8:05. 19:24 8:13 19:15 8:27 19:02 
30 6:59 18:36 7:06 18:29 7:14 18:20 7:26 18:09 7:43 17:51 j | 
Feb. 9 6:05 17:35 6:13 17:26 6:24 17:15 6:39 17:00 02 16:377) | 
19 5:11 16:33 5:22 . 16:22 5:36 16:08 5:55 15:49 6:25 15:19° 
Mar. — 4 4:20 15:31 4:34 15:17 4:51 14:59 5:16 14:35 5:55 13567 
11 3:28 14:26 3:46 14:08 4:03 13:45 | 4:41 13:13 5:36 | y 
Bf. =) 2:31 13:07 2:56 12:42 3:28 42:10 4:45 11:24 «5:47, 
31 1:09 41:01 1:49 10:21 2:43 9:27 4:24 7:46 nd a 
Apr. 10 24:05 6:42 22:53 5:39 0:43 3:49 Sah sce eae ae 
20 17:10 3:20 17:44 2:47 18:28 2:02 19:40 0:51 oy om 
30 14:59 2:00 15:17 1:42. 15:39 1:20 76:09 0:50 17:01 = 23:58 | 
May 10 13:46 1:08 13:56 0:57 14:10 0:44 14:29 0:25, 14:58 — 56 
20. 12:52 0:25 18:00 0:18 18:09 0:08 19:22 23:55" 13:42 | 23:35 || 
30 12:07 _ 23:47 "42:13 23:41 12:21 23:33 12:31 23:23 12:46 23:08 
June 9 11:27 - 23:10 11:32 23:05 11:38 22:59 11:47 22:50 12:00 | 22:37 | 
19 10:50 22:34 10:55 22:30 11:00 22:24 11:08 22:16 11:20 — i 
29. 10:14 21:59 10:19 2us55 10:24 21:49 10:32 21:42 10:43 2131 
Rising and Setting of Planets, 1986 } 
Greenwich Mean Time (0 designates midnight) - ay 4 
20° N. Latitude N. Latitude N. Latitude: 50" N. Latitude N. de— 
Rise Set Rise Set | Rise Set Rise Set Rise set} 
Venus, 1986 : vy 
Jan. 10 6:33 17:22 6:55 17:01 7:21 16:34 7:59 15:56 9:07 14:4! 
20 «6:45 17:40 7:04 17:20 7:28 16:56 8:02 16:22 :01 15:22 
30. 6:52 17:57 7:09 17:41 7:29 17:20 7:58 16:52 8:45 16:05 
Feb. 9 6:57 18:13 7:10 18:01 7:26 17:45 7:47 17:23 8:22 16:48. 
19 6:59 18:29 7:08 18:20 7:18 18:09 7:33 17:54 756 © 17:34 
Mar, 1 6:59 18:43 7:03- 18:39 7:09 18:33 716 18:25 7:28 18:14 
11-657 18:57 6:58 18:56 6:58 18:56 6:58 18:56 6:59 18:55 
21 6:56 19:10 6:52 19:14 6:46 19:19 6:39 19:26 6:29 7 
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le. N. 40° N, Latitude 
Set Rise Set Rise Set 
19:23 6:45 19:31 6:35 19:42 
19:38 6:43 19:51 = Gor 20:06 
19:54 6:42 20:10 6:21 20:30 
20:10 6:44 20:29 6:19 20:54 
20:26 6:50 20:48 6:22 21:16 
20:41 7:00 21:04 6:31 21:34 
20:54 7:14 21:17 6:44 21:47 
21:05 7:30 21:26 7:02 21:54 
21:11 7:47 21:30 7:23 21:55 
21:14 8:04 21:30 7:44 21:50 
21:13 8:19 21:25 8:04 21:41 
21:09 8:33 21:18 © 8:23 21:28 
21:03 8:45 21:07 8:40 21:12 
20:55 8:56 20:55 8:56 20:54 
20:45 9:05 20:41 9:10 20:35 
20:34 9:12 20:25 9:22 20:15 
20:21 9:16 20:08 9:32 19:53 
20:06 9:17 19:49 9:38 19:29 
19:46 9:12 19:27 9:36 19:02 
19:20 8:56 18:59 9:23 18:31 
18:45 8:24 18:22 8:53 17:53 
17:57 7:31 17:36 759 17:08 
17:03 6:23 16:44 6:46 16:21 
16:12 5:15 15:57 5:33 18:40 
15:32 4:23 15:21 4:37 15:06 
16:04 3:51 14:53 4:04 14:40 
14:45 3:33 14:34 . 3:47 14:22 
14:32 3:27 * 14:20 3:42 14:05 
Mars, 1986 
13:15 2:16 13:01 2:33 12:44 
12:57 2:05 12:42 2:24 12:22 
12:40 1:54 12:23 2:15 12:01 
12:22 . 1:42 12:04 2:05 11:41 
12:06 1:30 11:46 1:55 11:22 
11:49 1:17 11:29 1:43 11:03 
11:32 1:04 Vat 1:30 10:45 
11:15 0:49 10:54 1:16 40:26 
10:57 0:32 10:36 1:00 10:08 
10:39 0:14 10:17 0:42 9 
10:19 23:55 9:57 0:22 9: 
9:57 23:33 9:35 0:00 9: 
9:33 23:08 9:11 23:36 8 
9:05 22:41 8:42 23:09 8 
8:33 22:11 ‘8:10 22:39 7: 
7:55 21:36 7:32 22:05 7 
7:12 20:57 6:48 21:28 6: 
6:24 20:13 5:58 20:45 5 
5:31 19:25 5:05 19:59 4 
4:34 18:31 4:06 19:07 3 
3:43 17:43 3:15. 18:18 2 
2:58 16:57 2:30 17:33 1 
219 16:17 4:52 16:52 1 
1:47 15:42 1:21 16:16 0 
1:21 15:12 0:55 15:45 0 
0:59 14:46 0:34 15:17 0: 
0:44 14:22 0:17 14:52 23:48 
0:25 14:00 0:03 14:27 23:36 
0:12 13:39 23:52 14:04 23:27 
24:00 13:19 23:42 13:41 23:19 
23:49 12:58 23:33 13:18 23:13 
23:39 12:38 23:25 12:55 23:08 
23:29 12:18 23:17 12:32 23:04 
23:19 11:57 23:10 12:08 22:59 
23:09 11:36 23:03 11:44 “55 
22:59 11:15 22:56 11:20 51 
Jupiter, 1986 
19:51 8:52 19:38 9:09 19:21 
19:22 8:19 19:09 8:35 18:53 
18:53 7:46 18:41 8:02 18:25 
18:24 , TAS 18:12 7:29 17:58 
17:55° 6:42 17:44 6:56 17:31 
17:26 6:10 17:16 6:23 17:04 
16:57 §:38 16:48 §:49 16:36 
16:28 5:05 16:19 5:16 16:09 
15:58 4:32 15:50 4:42 15:41 
15:28 3:59 16:21 4:08 . 15:12 
14:58 3:26 14:51 3:34 14:43 
14:26 2:52 14:21 2:59 14:14 
13:55, 2:18 13:49 2:24 13:43 
13:22 1:43 13:17 1:49 13:12 
12:49 1:07 12:44 1:13 12:39 
12:14 0:31 42:10: 0:36 12:05 
11:38 23:54 11:35 23:59 11:30 
11:02. 23:17 10:58 23:21 10:54 
10:23 22:38 10:20 22:43 10:16 
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j Astronomy — Rising and Setting of Planets 


50° N. Latitude: 
Rise Set Rise 


72. 
N, Latitude 
Set 
5:58 20:18 
5:31 21:02 
5:05. 21:46 
4:44 22:29 
4:30 23:08 
4:29 23:36 
4:43 23:48 
§:12 23:44 
§:50 23:28 
6:30 23:04 
7:10 © 22:35 
‘7:48. 22:03 
8:23 21:29 
8:57 20:54 
9:29 20:16 
9:59 19:38 
10:28 © 18:57 
10:53 18:14 
41:10 17:28 
11:14 16:40 
10:51 15:55 
9:48 15:19 
8:13 14:55 
6:37 14:35 
§:28, 14:15 
4:50 13:54 
4:35 13:32 
4:36 13:10 
3:35 11:42 
3:35 11:12 
3:34 10:43 
3:32 10:15 
3:28 9:48 
3:23 9:23 
3:14 9:00 
3:04 8:38 
2:50 8:18 
2:33 7:58 
2:14 7:38 
1:52 7:16 
1:28 6:51 
1:03 6:21 
0:36 5:45 
0:07 5:01 
23:38 4:07 
23:07 3:04 
22:35 1:55 
21:55 0:42 
21:14 . 23:43 
20:29 22:59 
19:41 22:28 
19:55 22:08 
18:12 © 21:55 
17:32 21:47- 
16:54 21:45 
16:18 21:46 
15:42 | 21:49 
15:06 21:54, 
14:31 22:01 
13:56 22:08 
43:20 “22:15 
12:45 22:22 
12:10 22:29 
11:35 = 22:36 
10:10 18:20 
9:33 17:55 
8:56 17:31 
8:20 17:08 
7:43 16:44 
7:06 "16:20 
6:29 15:56 
§:52 15:32 
535. 18:07 
4:38 . 14:42 
4:01 14:16 
3:24 13:49 
2:46 13:21 
2:08 , 12:52 
4:31 12:21 
0:53 11:49 
0:14 41:15 
23:36 10:39 
10:01 


22:57 
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Astronomy — Rising and Setting of Planets; Moonrise 











20° N. N. Latitude— N. 
[ Rise Set Rise Set | Rise Set | Rise Set | ci 
19 21:56 9:44 21:59 9:40 22:03 9:36 22:09 9:30 22:18 9:21 
29 21:15 9:03 21:19 8:59 21:23 8:55 21:29 8:49 21:39 8:39 
Aug. 8 20:34 8:20 1:38 8:17 20:43 8:12 20:49 8:05 20:59 7:55 
18 19:52 7:37 19:56 783 20:01 7:28 20:08 7:20 20:19 7:10 
28 19:09 6:53 19:13 6:48 19:19 6:42 19:27 6:34 19:39 6:23 
Sept. 7 18:25 6:08 18:30 6:03 18:37 5:56 18:45 §:48 18:58 5:35 
. 7 17:38 5:19 17:43 §:13 17:50 5:06 18:00 4:57 18:14 4:43 
~-27 = 16:54 4:34 17:00 4:28 17:08 4:20 1718 410 17:33 
Oct. 7 16:14 3:50 16:18 3:43 16:26 3:36 16:36 3:25 16:53 
17° «15:29 3:07 | 15:36 3:00 15:44 2:52 18:55 2:41 16:12 
27 = 14:48 2:25 14:55 2:18 15:03 2:09 15:14 1:58 15:32 
Nov. € 14:08 1:44 14:14 1:37 14:23 1:29 14:34 W7 14:52 
Es 16 13:28 1:05 13:35 0:58 13:43 0:50 13:55 0:38 14:12 
26 12:50 0:27 12:57 0:21 13:05 0:13 1316 0:02 13:33 
Dec. 6 1233 23:51 12:19 23:45 12:27 23:37 12:38 23:26 12:54 
16 = 11:37 23:16 11:43 23:10 11:50 23:03 12:00 22:53 12:15 
26 =: 11:01 22:42 11:07 22:37 11:14 22:30 11:23 22:21 11:37 
Saturn, 1986 
Jan, 10 3:31 14:32 3:48 14:14 4:10 13:52 4:41 13:21 5:33 
20 2:56 13:56 3:13 13:38 3:35 1316 4:07 12:45 4:59 
> a sO 2:20 13:20 2:38 — 13:02 3:00 12:39 3:31 12:08 4:24 
Feb. 9 1:43 12:43 2:01 12:25 2:24 12:02 2:55 11:31 3:48 
19 1:06 42:06 1:24 11:48 1:47 11:25 2:18 10:53 3:12 
Mar. 1 0:29 11:28 0:47 11:10 1:09 10:47 1:41 10:15 2:34 
11 23:50 10:49 0:08 10:31 0:31 10:09 1:02 9:37 1:56 
21 23:11 10:10 23:29 9:52 23:52 9:30 0:23 8:58 1:17 
31 22:31 9:30 22:49 912 ~ 23:12 8:50 23:43 8:18 0:36 
Apr. 10 21:50 8:50 22:08 8:32 22:31 8:09 23:02 7:38 23:55 
20- 21:09 8:09 21:27 7:51 21:49 7:29 22:21 6:57 23:13 
-380 20:27. 7:27 20:45 7:10 21:07 6:47 21:38 616 22:31 
May 10 19:45 6:45 20:03 6:28 20:25 6:06 20:56 5:35 21:47 
20 8 19:02 6:03 19:20 5:46 19:42 5:24 20:12 4:53 21:04 
30. 18:16 §:17 18:33 4:59 18:55 4:38 19:25 4:07 20:16 
June 9 17:33 4:35 17:50 4:17 18:12 3:56 18:42 3:25 19:33 
19 16:50 3:52 17:08 3:35 17:29 3:14 17:59 2:44 18:49 
23 = 16:08 3:11 16:26 2:53 16:47 2:32 W7A7 2:02 18:07 
July 9. rt ISi27 2:29 15:44 2:12 16:05 1:51 16:35 1:21 17:24 
19 14:46 1:48 15:03 1:31 15:24 1:10 15:54 0:40 16:43 
29 14:05 1:08 14:22 0:51 14:44 0:30_ 15:13 24:00 16:03 
Aug. 8 13:26 0:28 13:43 0:11 14:04 23:50 14:34 23:20 15:23 
18 12:47 23:49, 13:04 23:32 13:25 23:10 13:55 22:41 14:45 
28 12:08 23:10 12:26 22:53 12:47 22:32 13:17 22:02 14:07 
Sept. 7 11:31 11:48 2215 12:10 ~ 21:53 12:40 21:23 13:30 
17 10:54 21:55 11:11 21:38 11:33 21:16 12:04 20:45 12:55 
27 =—-:10:18 21:18 10:35 21:01 10:57 20:39 11:28 12:20 
Oct. 7 9:42 20:42 10:00 20:24 ~ 10:22 . ; 10:53 19:31 11:45 
17 9:06 " 9:24 19:48 9:47 19:26 10:18 18:54 14:11 
27 8:32 19:30 8:50 19:12 9:12 18:50 9:44 18:18 10:38 
Nov. 6 757 18:55 8:15 18:37 8:38 18:14 9:11 17:42 10:05 
16 7:23 18:20 7:41 18:02 8:04 17:38 8:37 17:06 9:32. 
26 6:48 17:45 7:07 17:27 7:31 17:03 8:04 16:30 9:00 
Dec. 6 6:14 17:11 6:33 16:52 6:57 16:28 7:30 15:55 8:27 
16 5:40 16:36 5:59 16:17 6:23 15:53 6:57 15:19 7:54 
26 5:06 16:01 5:25 18:42 5:49 15:38 6:23. 14:44 7:21 
Moonrise Tonight 


The idea of estimating the time of moonrise tonight may have scared you off in the past because you assumed that it in- 
volved a difficult and mysterious series of calculations. The actual process is quite easy to do, however, ly with 
little pocket calculators that seem ubiquitous today. The first major step involves finding three numbers for your city ob+- 
tained from the latitude and longitude figures listed on pages 734 to 735. If your city is not here, find the information from 
map, atlas or other source. These answers are permanent and never need to be determined for that city again. You can wr 
these numbers down and use them every year you stay in that city. The second step involves taking the correct four fi ures 
from the tables of moonrise and moonset rt the date you want. The third major step involves adjusting this answer to stat 

Let us determine the time of moonrise on oe Ave 23, 1986 at Charleston, South Carolina. 

First we must find the 3 numbers for Charleston: 


I. Latitude: 32°46'35"; Longitude: 79°55'53”. 

A. te be gay and ies to decimal numbers: 
46' + 0.'58 oie's8 
46.'58 = 60 = 0.°776 


C: Freitas sof ‘carey Ghat: Charleston dies ebanan 
wich: 
79931 + 360 = 0,200 


32°+ 0.°776 = 32.°776 for the Lat. 
53” = 60 = 0.'88 

55° + 0.'88 = 55.'88 

55.'88 + 60 = 0.°931 


79° + 0.931 = 79.°931 for the Long. min.). 
* i 40° Charleston’s latitude . E- These numbers are permanent for Charleston, SC. 4 
Hoalge goa gma. ee ia IL. Find time of moonrise at GMT meridian for Cha: 
40° — 30° = 10° ton’s latitude: 


32.°776 — 30° = 2.°776 
2.776 = 10 = 0.2776 


_ 79.°931 — 15° = oat west we 
Charleston by 4 minutes for each 
from the Standard Time Meridian) ‘ 
4.931 xX 4 = 19.72 minutes later Grown 






A. From the calendar page 739 for April: 


) 
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30° 
Apr 23 17:37 
24 18:47 


19; 
What we want lies 0.2776 (Ans. IB) 


40° 
17:46 


:04 
times the difference 


in time between 30 and 40 added to the time for 30 for- 
each date. We are taking a proportion of the time dif- 
ference. 


For the 23rd:- 


17:46 — 17:37 = :09 (9 minutes) 
9 X 0.2776 = 2.5 minutes (call it 2 minutes) 
} 17:37 + 2 = 17:39 on the 23rd. 


For the 24th: 
19:04 — 18:47 = :17 


17 X 0.2776 = 4.7 minutes (call it 5 minutes) 
18.47 + 5 = 18:52 on the 24th. 





d mark the remainder A.M. 
Magni- Paral- Light’ Right 
Star tude lax yrs. ascen. 
2 h. m, 
Andromedae 
(Alpheratz) 2.06 0.02 90 007.6 
: i 2.26v 0.07 45 0 08.4 
icis 2.39 0.04 93 0 25.6 
5 ae . 
_ (Schedir) 2.22 0.01 150 039.7 
Ceti : 2.02 0.06 57 0429 
Cassiopeiae 2.13v 0,03 96 055.8 
medae 2.02 0.04 76 «1 08.9 
Be (echerna) 051 0.02 118 1 37.2 
omedae 2.14 260 203.0 
Arietis 2.00 0.04 76 2064 
eiPole Siar) 1.99 680. 2 16.9 
ve IV a 
i Ov 0.01 103 2186 
i (Algol) 2.06v 0.03 105 307.2 
i 0.03 570 323.3 
Tauri (Aldebaran) 0.86v 0.05 68 4 35.1 
Ae) (Rigel) 0.14v 900 513.8 
Aurigae (Capella) 0.05 0,07 45 5156 
Orionis (Bellatrix) 1. 0.03 470 5 244 
i (El Nath) 1.65 0.02 300 5§ 254 
2.20v 1500 5 31.3 
~1.70 1600 5 35.5 
Orionis 1.79 0.02 1600 5 40.0 
i 2.06 0.01 2100 5 47.1 
) 0.41v 520 5544 
1.86 0,04 88 5 58.5 
1.96 0.01 750 6 221 
-—0.72 002 98 6236 
1.93 0.03 105 6369 
—147 0 87 6445 
1.48 680 . 6 58.1 
1.85 2100 7 07.8 
2.46 2700. 7 23.5 
1.97 0.07 45 7 33.7 
037 029 11.3 7 385 
1.16 0.09 35 7 44.4 
2.23 2400 _8 03.1 
1.88 520 “8 09.1 
1.90 340 8 22.2 
1.95 0.04 76 8 443 
2.24 0.02 750 907.5 
1.67 0.04 86 913.0 
2.25 750 9 16.7 
249 0.01 470 9 21,7 
(Regulus) 136 004 64 10.076 
s =A f i 
< 1.99 0.02 90 10 19.2 
Majoris 






The following were adopted in 1968, in accordance 
ical Union (Hamburg 1964): Velocity of light, 299,792.5 kilometers per second, or about 186,282.3976 statute miles per 
d; solar parallax, 8".794; constant of nutation, 9.210; and constant of aberration, 20.496. 


Decli- 
nation 


+29 01 
+59 04 
—42 23 


—59 13 
—54 57 
—8 36 


+12 02 


+19 55 


Thus for Charleston’s latitude at Greenwich: 


Apr 23 17:39 
24 18:52 


C. How much later is the 24th time than the 23rd time? 
18:52 — 17:39 = 73 minutes 


D. How much of it passed before the moon rose at the lon- 
gitude of Charleston? The fraction of the world from 


MOXA NW A 


RW RBAMAMAAVRAQGARMALBADRHSMAAHRBW*ARS RT BH or 


Greenwich (Ans. IC). (Another proportion.) 


73 X 0.2220 = 16.2 minutes (call it 16 minutes) 
17:39 + :16 = 17:55, local time at Charleston. 


III. What did the clock read? (Since it happened later in 
Charleston than at the 75th meridian, we must add the 
time correction (Ans. ID). 


Star Tables 
These tables include stars of visual magnitude 2.5 and brighter. Co-ordinates.are for mid-1986. Where no parallax figures 
: given, the trigonometric parallax figure is smaller than the margin for error and the distance given is obtained by indirect 
thods. Stars of variable magnitude designated by v. 
fo find the time when the star is on meridian, subtract R.A.M.S. of the sun table on page 723 from the star’s right ascen- 
n, first adding 24h to the latter, if necessary. Mark this result P.M., if less than.12h; but if greater than 12, subtract 12h 


17:55 + :20 = 18:15, or 6:15 pm, EST. 


Magni- 
Star tude 
(Merak) 2.37 
Ursae Majoris 
Dubhe’ 1.81 
Leonis (Denebola) 2.14 
Ursae Majoris 
(Phecda) 2.44 
Crucis 1.39 
Crucis 1.69 
Centauri 2.17 
Crucis ~ 1.28v 
Ursae Majoris 
lioth) 1,.79v 
Ursae Majoris 
(Mizar) 2.26 
Virginis (Spica) O0.9iv 
Centaun 2.33v 
Ursae Majoris 
{Alkaid) 1.87 
Centauri 0.63v 
Centauri 2.04 
Bootis 
(Arcturus) —0.06 
Centauri 2.39v 
Centauri 0.01 
Lupi 2.32v 
Bootis 2.37 


Ursae Minoris 2.07 
Coronae Borealis 2,.23v 
Scorpii 2.34 


Scorpii (Antares) 0.92v 
Trianguli Australis : ie 


Ophiuchi 2.43 
Scorpii 1.60v 
Semel a 
‘corpii 1, 
Scorpil 2.39 
Draconis 2.21 
Sagittarii 1.81 
Lyrae (Vega) 0.04 
Aaquil 2 (Altair O77 
jae . 
Cygni 2.22 
eben) 1 
nel 
Cygni 246 
asi : 
Gruis 1.76 
Gruis 2.17V 
Piscis Austrinis 
5 aoe a5 
OV 
Pegasi 2.50 


Astronomical Constants; Speed of Light 


Paral- Light 
la 


x 


0.04 


0.03 
0.08 


0.02 


0.01 


0.04 
0.02 


0,02 
0.06 


0.09 
0.75 
0.01 
0.04 


0.02 
0.02 


0.05 


0.06 
0.02 


0.02 
0.12 
0.20 


yrs. 


Right 
ascen, 
h. m. 


11 01.0 


11 02.8 
11 48.3 


11 53.1 
12 25.6 
12 30.4 
12 40.7 
12 46.8 


12 53.4 


13 23.3 
13 24.4 
13 39.0 


13 47.0 
14 02.8 
14 05.8 


14 15.0 
14 34.6 
14 38.6 
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- 


Decii- 
nation 
+56 28 


+61 50 
414.40 


+53 47 
—63 01 


with the resolutions and recommendations of the International Astro- 


Astronomy — Auroras; Transit of Mercury; Eclipses 





Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis . 


The Aurora Borealis, also called the Northern Lights, is a 
broad display of rather faint light in the northern skies at 
night. The Aurora Australis, 2 similar phenomenon, appears 
at the same time in southern skies. The aurora appears ina 
wide variety of forms. Sometimes it is seen as a quiet glow, 

“almost foglike in character; sometimes as vertical streamers 
in which there may be considerable motion; sometimes as a 
series of luminous ding arcs. There are many colors, 
with white, yellow, and red w Aociaating. 


The auroras are most vivid and most frequently seen at 
about 20 degrees from the magnetic poles, along the north- 
ern coast of the North American continent and the eastern 
part of the northern coast of Europe. They have been seen as 
far south.as Key West and as far north as Australia and 
New Zealand, but rarely. 


While the cause of the auroras is not known beyond ques- 
tion, there does seem to be a definite correlation between 


Transit of Mercury, November 1986 


_ An uncommon event occurs in November, 1986, although 
invisible in North and South America: a transit of the planet 
Mercury across the face of the sun. The entire event may be 
seen from India and eastern Asia, southeast Asia, the east 
Indies, Australia, and southern New Zealand; the beginning 
will be visible from most of the Pacific Ocean the 
eastern part; the end will be visible from western Asia, the 
U.S.S.R., eastern Europe, Africa except the extreme western 
part. There are only 14 transits of Mercury in the 20th cen- 







600 miles per second. These les are entrapped by. ! 
earth’s magnetic field, forming what are termed the 
Allen belts. The encounter of clouds of the solar 


with the earth’s magnetic field weakens the field so that 
viously pea partieles are allowed to impact the up; 
atmosphere. The collisions between solar and ter 
atoms result in the glow in the upper atmosphere called 
aurora. The glow may be vivid where the lines ofr 
force converge near the magnetic poles. 

The auroral displays appear at heights ran, manny oe 
about 600 miles and have given us a means timating 
extent of the earth’s atmosphere. 

The auroras are often accompanied by magnetic 
whose forces, also guided by the lines of fost of the 
magnetic field, disrupt electrical-communication. 


tury, the last on November 10, 1973, the next on Novem 
6, 1993. 

NOTE: Any one observing a transit of Mercury will 
ily be using a telescope aimed directly at the sun for 
hours. The very powerful energy pe the sun trapped in 
telescope may cause severe damage to the instrument, U) 
no circumstances should the instrument be used for 
viewing by eye. 


Geocentric Circumstances of the Transit . 
Greenwich Mean Time - ~~ 
d h m 
Ingress, exterior contact 13 1 140 Egress, exterior contact 
Ingress, interior contact 13 1 44.9 Egress, interior contact 
Least angular distance ; 13 4 07.0 Least angular distance, ptiacees 750. or 
Eclipses, 1986 
{ES.T.) 


There are four eclipses, two of the sun and two of the 
moon. 
1. Partial eclipse of the sun, sa 9: visible only in Austra- 
lia, of southern New Guinea, Tasmania, parts of New 
and, and parts of Aetarcticg: 


EST © 
. d h m 
Eclipse begins Apr. 8 23. «(09.7 
Greatest eclipse 9 01 = 20.4 
Eclipse ends 9 103) 9S 307 


2. Total eclipse of the moon, Apr. 24: the beginning of the 
umbral phase visible in the western half of North America, 
the Pacific Ocean, eastern U.S.S.R. and Asia, southeast 
Asia, Australia, New Zealand, eastern Indian Ocean, and 
Antarctica except the Atlantic coast; the end visible in west- 
ern Alaska, the Pacific Ocean, the Indian Ocean, except the 
eastern edge, Antarctica Palmer Peninsula and Prin- 
cess Margaret Coast, Australia, New Zealand, and central, 
eastern, and southeast Asia. 


d h m 
Moon enters penumbra Apr. 24 5 04.7 
Moon enters umbra 24 6 02.8 
Moon enters totality 24 7 >403 
Middle of eclipse 24 7 42.6 
Moon leaves totality _ 24 8 14.9 
Moon leaves umbra ee! 9 22.3 
Moon leaves penumbra 24 10 204 
Magnitude of the eclipse 1.208 
3. Annular—Total eclipse of the sun, Oct. 35, the 
phases of this eclipse will be generally visible in North 


America, except in California, parts of Oregon, and parts of 


z __ Magnitude of the eclipse 1.250 








western Mexico: The path in which the eclipse is 
(i.c., where the center of the moon nearly coincides with 
center of the sun) is a short arc in the Atlantic Ocean Y 
east of Greenland. Globally, the duration of central 
is 20.2 minutes, totality taking 17.9 minutes; but in ae 
place in the path, the total duration of centrality yf 
less than 3.5 seconds. 


d h 
Ecli; ins Oct. 39k 
Annular eclipse begins 3 13 
Total eclipse begins Ee fa) =! 
Total eclipse ends - 3 
Annular eclipse ends ‘ 3 
Eclipse ends 3 


4. Total eclipse of the moon, Oct. 17: ining of h 
umbral phase visible in New Zealand, Ai este 
Pacific » eastern Antarctica, Asia, ee except €% 
treme west, Africa except the western extremity; the end 7 
ible in extreme western Australia, eastern Antarctica, fi 
Ocean, Asia except the extreme eastern parts, Eu: 


rica, Greenland, extreme northeastern North America, eas! 
em South America, and the Atlantic Ocean. 
d h 
Moon enters penumbra Oct. 17 11 
~ Moon enters umbra 17-12 
Moon enters totality 17 13 
Middle of the ecli 17 ¥ 
Moon leaves totality 17 4 
Moon Jeaves umbra 17 16 
Moon leaves penumbra 17 17 


© a « ¥ 
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The Planets and the Solar System 


Orbital 
vel 








daily Sidereal Synodical Dist. from sun Dist. from Earth Light at? 
Planet motion miles revolution revolution in millions of mi. in millions of ri. peri- aphe- 
43 days days Max. Min. Max. Min. —helion tion 
Mercury 14732 = .29.75 88.0 115.9 43.4 28.6* 136 50 10.58 4: 
Venus . 5768 21.76 2247 683.9 67.7 66.8 161 25 4.94 1.89 
Earth. . 3548 18.51 365.3 _— 94.6 91.4 = — 1.03 0.97 
Mars. . 1887 14.99 687.0 779.9 185.0 128.5 248- 35 0.524 0.360 
Jupiter . 299 8.12 4332.1 398.9 + 507.0 460.6 600 368 0.0408 0.0336 
Saturn . 120 5.99 10825.9 378.1 937.5 838.4 1031 745 0.01230 0.00984 
Uranus. . . 42 4.23 30676.1 369.7 1859.7 1669.3 1953 1606 0.00300 0.00250 
Neptune . . A 3.38 §9911.1 967.5. 2821.7 2760.4 2915 2667 0,00114 0.00109 
Pluto 2.95 90824.2 366.7 4551.4 2756.4 4644 §=. 2663 0.00114 0.00042 
its, Light ‘at perihelion ad oleae is solar illumination in units of mean illumination at Earth. 
Mean longitude of;* inclination* of Mean* Eccentricity* Mean longitude 
ascending node 4 perihelion orbit to ecliptic distance** of orbit at the epoch* 
48 09 04 Th Nae 19 7 00 #17 0.387098 . 0.205636 242 06 54 
76 32 #42 #4131 29 24 3 23 40 0.723330 0.006759 298 45 24 
—- — — 102 42 22 —_=-—- = 0.999994 0.016755 35 32 32 
49 26 35 335 43 16 1 50 59 1.523712 0.093348 $29 44 «05 
100 20 20 15 23 56 1.18 #19 5.20270 0.048061 293 28 58 
113 32 20 93 29 13 2 29 9.57542 0.050822 224 21 44 
73 59 417 177 07 «(23 0 46 «27 19,2998 0.047552 248 05 03 
131 37 = = = 1 = 15 30.2813 0.006608 271 32 «56 
Pluto 110 +12 17 56 39.7138 0.253364 216 55 28 
Consistent fc for the standard Epooh: 4984 ‘Oct. *07, 0 Eeorepia tine **Astronomical units 
Semi-diameter Sidereal Gravi- Re- = Prob- 
- at period tyat  flect- able 
atunit mean miles Volume Mass. Den- of sur- ing tem- 
dis- feast _ mean @=1. @=1. sity rotation face power r 
tance dist. s.d. =1, ; @=1 ature 
eh E Se d, hom 9s Pet. F. 
959.62 —— 482560 1303730 332830 0.26 24 16 «448 27.9 —— +10,000 
3.37 5.5 1515 0.0559 0.0553 0.99 58 21 58 0.37 0.06 + 620 
8.34 30.1 3760 0.8541 0.8150 0.95 243 R 088 072 + 
= as): 0963, 1,000 1.000 1.00 23 «56 41 1.00 039 + 72 
2.40 932.4 1080 0.020 0.0123 0.62 27 7 4 017° 007 — 10 
4,69 8.95 2108.4 0.1506 0.1074 0.71 24 37 23 038 O16 — 10 
98.35 23.4. 44362 bs 317.83 0.23 9 3 30 264 070 — 240 
82.83 9.7° 37280 95.16 0.11 10 30 115 075 -— 300 
35.4 1.9 15800 3 14.50 0.23 168 36 R 115 090 — 340 
33.4 1.2 15100 55 17.20 0.31 18 26 112 082 — 370 
1.9 05 930 0.01 0.0025 0.25 6 (Teen ig 0.04 014 7? 2 


*Much of this information is too new to be verified, but observers at the U.S. Naval Observatory have derived values simi- 
lar to these after having discovered that Pluto has a satellite. It apparently revolves about Pluto in a period equal to Pluto's 


rotation period. (R) retrograde of Venus and Uranus. 


Largest Telescopes Are in Northern Hemisphere 


Most of the world’s major astronomical installations are 
a the northern hemisphere, while many of astronomy’s ma- 
blems are found in the southern sky. This imbalance 

ig been recognized and is being remedied. 

In the northern hemisphere the largest reflector is the 236- 
inch mirror at the Special Astrophysical Observatory in the 
Caucasus in the Soviet Union. The largest reflectors in the 
‘USS. include 3 in California: at Palomar Mtn., 200 inches; at 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, 120 inches; and at Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, 100 inches. Also in the U.S. are a 158 
inch reflector at Kitt Peak, Arizona, dedicated in June pes 
and a 107-inch telescope at the McDonald Observato 
Mt. Locke in Texas. A telescope at the Crimean Astrop! a 
cal Observatory in the Soviet Union has’a 104-inch mirror. 

Placed in service in 1975 were three large reflectors for the 
southern hemisphere. Associated Universities for Research 
Baa Netona AURA), the operating organization of Kitt 

National Observatory, dedicated the 158-inch reflector 
the telescope on itt Peak) at Cerro Tololo Interna- 
tional Dubai Chile; the Euro) Southern Observa- 
'y has a 141-inch reflector at La Silla, Chile; and the An- 
lo-Australian telescope, 152 inches in diameter, is at Siding 
Observatory in Australia. 

: . Optical Telescopes 
Optical astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, refract- 
and reflecting. In the first, light passes through a lens 
brings the light rays into focus, where the image may 
examined after being magnified by a second lens, the hg 

piece, or directly Sacosidae a} 

_ The reflector consists of a concave parabolic mirror, gen- 


iN 







erally of Pyrex or now of a relatively heat insensitive mate- 
nial, cervit, coated with silver or aluminum, which reflects 
the light rays back toward the upper end of the telescope, 
where they are either magnified and observed by the eye- 
piece or, as in the case of the refractors, photographed. In 
most reflecting telescopes, the light is reflected again by a 
secondary mirror and comes to a focus after passing through 
a hole in the side of the telescope, where the eye-piece or 
camera is located, or after passing through a hole in the cen- 
ter of the primary mirror. 


World’s Largest Refractors 

Location and diameter in inches 
Yerkes Obs., Williams Bay, Wis... 2... ......5... 40 
Lick Obs., Mt. Hamilton, Cal... ...........--- 36 
Astrophys. Obs., Potsdam, E. Germany ......... 32 
Paris Observatory, Meuden, France. ........... 32 
Allegheny Obs., Pittsburgh, Pa............... 30 
Uiiv.of Paris, Nice, France eos \rs, cesar! ws) oe ew 30 
Royal Greenwich Obs., Herstmonceux, England... . . 28 
Union Obs., Johannesburg, South Africa ........ 26.5 
Universitats-Sternwarte, Vienna, Austria ........ 26.5 

Leander McCormick Obs., Univ. of Virginia, ‘ 

Charlottesvities Via eas cee se eee ene meee 26 
Obs., Academy of Sciences, Pulkova, USSR |. ...... 26 
Astronomical Obs., Belgrade, Yugoslavia. ........ 26 
Obs. Mitaka, Tokyo-to, Japan. ............-. 26 
US Naval Obs., Washington, D.C. ............ 26 
Mt. Stromlo Obs,, Canberra, Australia .......... 26 


Astronomy — Sun; Zodiac; Moon; Planetariums 





The sun, the catia body of our solar system, is a 
-star Whose dimensions cause it to be classified among stars 
as average in size, temperature, and brightness. Its proximity 


to the earth makes it appear to us as tremendously large and ~ 


bright. A series of thermo-nuclear reactions involving the 
atoms of the elements of which it is composed produges the 
heat and light that make life possible on earth. 

The sun has a diameter of 864,000 miles and is distant, on 
the average, 92,900,000 miles from the earth. It is 1.41 times 
as dense as water. The light of the sun reaches the earth in 
499.012 seconds or slightly more than 8 minutes. The aver- 
age solar surface temperature has been measured by several 
indirect methods which a; eh fa closely on a value of 6,000° 
Kelvin or about 10,000° F. The interior temperature of the 
sun ts about 35,000,000 F.°. t 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, it is found 
to consist of a continuous spectrum composed of all the col- 
ors of the rainbow in order, crossed by many dark lines. The 
“absorption lines” are produced by gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the sun. More than 60 of the natural terres- 
trial elements have been identified in the sun, all in gaseous 
form because of the intense heat of the sun. 


Spheres and Corona 


The radiating surface of the sun is called the photosphere, 
and just above it is the chromosphere. The chromosphere is 

~ visitle to the naked eye only at times of total solar eclipses, 
appearing then to be a pinkish-violet layer with occasional 
great prominences projecting above its general level. With 
proper instruments the chromosphere can be seen or photo- 
graphed whenever the sun is visible without waiting for a 


The Sun 


q 














total eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, alse 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total eclipse. Instru- 
ments also permit the brighter portions of the corona to 
studied whenever conditions are favorable. The pearly light 
of the corona surges millions of miles from the sun. Iron, 
nickel, and calcium are believed to be principal contributors 
to the composition of the corona, all in a-state of extreme 
attenuation and high ionization that indicates temperature 
on the order of a million degrees Fahrenheit. 


Sunspots 


There is an intimate connection between sunspots and 
corona. At times of low sunspot activity, the fine stre: 
of the corona will be. much longer above the sun’s equator 
than over the polar regions of the sun, while during hig 
au activity, the corona extends fairly evenly outwar 

from all regions of the sun, but to a much greater | 
space. Sunspots are dark, irregularly-shaped regions who 
diameters may reach tens of thousands of miles. The avera; 
life of a sunspot group is from two to three weeks, but the: 
have been groups that have lasted for more than a year, b 
ing carried repeatedly around as the sun rotated upon 
axis. The record for the duration of a sunspot is 18 mon 
Sunspots reach a low point every 11.3 years, with a peak 
activity occurring irregularly between two successive min 
ima. 

The sun is 400,000 times as bright as the fuil moon and 
gives the earth 6 million times as. much light as do all the 

~other stars put together. Actually, most of the stars that can 
be easily seen on any clear night are brighter than the sun. 


The Zodiac 


The sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars is known 
as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on cach side of the 
ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. Inside of this zone are the 
apparent paths of the sun, moon, earth, and major planets. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks the posi- 
tion of the sun at the vernal equinox, and thence proceeding 
eastward, the zodiac is divided into twelve signs of 30° each, 
as shown herewith. 


These signs are named from the twelve constellations of 
the zodiac with which the signs coincided in the time of the 
astronomer Hipparchus, about 2,000 years ago. Owing to 
the precession of the equinoxes, that is to say, to the retro- 
grade motion of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign 
in the zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved back- 
ward: 30° into the constellation west of it; so that the sign 
Aries is now in the constellation Pisces, and so on. The ver- 


Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1986 


Peri 
| pay GMT EST 


GMT EST GMT est? 


nal equinox will move from Pisces into Aquarius about 
middie of the 26th century. The signs of the zodiac ‘ 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 





~Spring 1. © Aries. | The Ram. 
2. (% Taurus. The Bull, 
3. I Gemini. The Twins. 
Summer 4. % Cancer. The Crab. 
5. & Leo. The Lion. 
2 6. TR Virgo. The Virgin. 
Autumn 7. = Libra. The Balance. 
8. TM: Scorpio. The Scorpion. 
9. 2 Sagittarius. The Archer. ; 
Winter 10. 3 Capricorn. The Goat. F 
il. = Aquarius. The Water Bearer. r | 
12. 3€ Pisces. The Fishes. | 
a 
ae 
GMT EST], 





dan? 08.5.0. 2075782 DU te ace CO tO Jan 20... 01° 20° duly 31... 420 1S 
Feb 4s oP Sota Aug 16... 17 12 Feb: 16... 22.17 Aug 28°... 45) 100 
Maneatis ede Sap) st2) 25..-00"" 19" Mar 16. 19 14 Sep. 26... 10 0am 
Mar 28. 8 1409. OCe Ti oiee-<. 10-100 ebay KS i2 07 Oct. 23°... 060i 
Apt. 28". oi AG As Nov 4.... 02 21° jay 10 23 18 Nov 19... 2 
May 24... 03 22° Bee ars tno. the Oe June 7 02 21° Dec. 17... 05 60m 
June 21 13° (98 Dec “30... 23 18 July 4 08 03 a 

*Previous day f | 

Major U.S. Planetariums 

Academy Planetarium, U.S. Air Force Academy Griffith Planetarium, Los Angeles, Cal. a 
Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Ill. La. Arts and Science Planetarium, Baton Rouge, La. | 
American Museum-Hayden Planetarium, N.Y.C. McDonnell Planetarium, St. Louis, Mo. é 
Buhl Planetarium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Morehead Planetarium, Chapel Hill, N.C. $file rt 
Charles Hayden Planetarium, Boston, Mass. Morrison Planetarium, San Francisco, Cal. ry 

Einstein Spacearium, Washington, D.C. Robert T. Longway Planetarium, Flint, Mich. i. 
Fels Planetarium, Philadelphia, Pa. Strassenburgh Planetarium, Rochester, N.Y. ri 


Fernbank Science Center Planetarium, Altanta, Ga. 
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Bi The Moon 


_ The moon completes a circuit around the earth in.a period 
whose mean or average duration is 27 days 7 hours 43.2 
minutes. This is the moon's sidereal period. Because of the 
motion of the moon in common with the earth around the 
sun, the mean duration of the lunar month — the period 
from one new moon to the next new moon — is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes. This is the moon’s synodical period. 

The mean distance of the moon from the earth according 
to the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. Because the 
orbit of the moon about the earth is not circular but ellipti- 
cal, however, the maximum distance from the earth that the 
moon may reach is 252,710 miles and the least distance is 
221,463 miles. All distances are from the center of one ob- 
ject to the center of the other. 

The moon’s diameter is 2,160 miles. If we ¢ deduct the ra- 
dius of the moon, 1,080 miles, and the radius of the earth, 
3,963 miles from the minimum distance or perigee, given 
above, we shall have for the nearest approach of the bodies’ 
surfaces 216,420 miles. 

The moon rotates on its axis in a period of time exactly 
equal to its sidereal revolution about the earth — 27.321666 
days. The moon’s revolution about the earth is irregular be- 
cause of its elliptical orbit. The moon’s rotation, however, is 

r and this, together with the irregular revolution, pro- 
duces what is called “libration in longitude” which permits 
us to see first farther around the east side and then farther 
around the west side of the moon. The moon’s variation 


Size and Dimensions 


The earth is the fifth largest planet and the third from the 
sun. Its mass is 6 sextillion, 588 quintillion short tons. Using 
the parameters of an ellipsoid adopted by the International 
Astronomical Union in 1964 and recognized by the Interna- 
tional Union of Geodesy and Geophysics in 1967, the length 
Of the equator is 24,901.55 miles, the length of a meridian is 
24,859.82 miles, the equatorial diameter is 7,926.41 miles, 
and the area of this reference ellipsoid is approximately 
196,938,800 square miles. 

The earth is considered a solid, rigid-mass with a dense 

core of magnetic, probably metallic material. The outer part 
oft the core is probably liquid. Around the core is a thick 
shell or mantle of heavy crystalline rock which in turn is 
“covered by a thin crust forming the solid granite and basalt 
base of the continents and ocean basins. Over broad areas of 
ie earth’s surface the crust has a thin cover of sedimentary 
rock such as sandstone, shale, and limestone formed by 
Weathering of the earth’s surface and deposition of sands, 
clays, and plant and animal remains. 

_ The temperature in the earth increases about 1°F. with 
every 100 to 200 feet in depth, in the upper 100 kilometers 
of the earth, and the temperature near the core is believed to 
be near the melting point of the core materials under the 


conditions at that depth. The heat of the earth is believed to ~ 


be derived from radioactivity in the rocks, pressures devel- 
‘oped within the earth, and original heat (if the earth in fact 


was formed at high temperatures). 
. Atmosphere of the Earth 
The earth’s atmosphere is a blanket composed of nitrogen, 


oxygen, and argon, in amounts of about 78, 21, and 1% by 
volume. Also present in minute quantities are carbon diox- 
ide, hydrogen, neon, helium, krypton, and xenon. 

_ Water vapor displaces other gases and varies from nearly 
zero to about 4% by volume. The height of the ozone layer 
eo. from phan ae 12 to 21 miles above the earth. 

Traces exist as low as 6 miles and as high as 35 miles. Traces 

of methane have been found. 
The atmosphere rests on the earth’s surface with the 
east to a layer of water 34 ft. deep. For about 
ft. upward the gases remain in the proportions 
ed Gravity holds the gases to the earth. The weight of 
air compresses it at the bottom, so that the greatest den- 
‘sity is at the earth’s surface. Pressure, as well as density, de- 
ease as height increases because the weight pressing upon 





north or south of the ecliptic permits us to see farther over 
first one pole and then the other of the moon and this is “‘li- 
bration in latitude.” These two libration effects permit us to 
see a total of about 60% of the moon’s surface over a period 
of time. The hidden side of the moon was photographed in 
1959 by the Soviet space vehicle Lunik IH. Since then many 
excellent pictures of nearly all of the moon's surface have 
Mag transmitted to earth by. Lunar Orbiters launched by the 
The tides are caused mainly by the moon, because of its 
proximity to the earth. The ratio of the tide-raising power of 
the moon to that of the sun is 11 to 5. 


4 Harvest Moon and Hunter’s Moon 


The Harvest Moon, the full moon nearest the Autumnal 
Equinox, ushers in a period of several successive days when 
the moon rises soon after sunset. This phenomenon gives 
farmers in temperate latitudes extra hours of light in which 
to harvest their crops before frost and winter come. The 
1986 Harvest Moon falls on Sept. 18 GMT. Harvest moon 
in the south temperate latitudes falls on March 26. 

The next full moon after Harvest Moon is called the Hun- 
ter’s Moon, accompanied by a similar phenomenon but less 
marked; — Oct. 17,*horthern hemisphere; April 24, south- 
ern hemisphere. 


The Earth: Size, Computation of Time, Se 


any layer is always less than that pressing upon the layers 
below. 


The temperature of the air drops with increased height 
until the tropopause is reached. This may vary from 25,000 
to 60,000 ft. The atmosphere below the tropopause is the 
troposphere; the atmosphere for about twenty miles above 
the tropopause is the stratosphere, where the temperature 
generally increases with height except at high latitudes in 
winter. A temperature maximum near the 30-mile level is 
called the stratopause, Above this boundary is the meso- 
sphere where the temperature decreases with height to a 
minimum, the mesopause, at a height of 50 miles. Extending 
above the mesosphere to the outer fringes of the atmosphere 
is the thermosphere, a region where temperature increases 
with height to a value measured in thousands of degrees 
Fahrenheit. The lower portion of this region, extending from 
50 to about 400 miles in altitude, is characterized by a high 
ion density, and is thus called the ionosphere. The outer re- 
gion is called exosphere; this is the region where gas mole- 
cules traveling at high speed may escape into outer space, 
above 600 miles. 


Latitude, Longitude 


Position on the globe is measured by means of meridians 


‘and parallels. Meridians, which are imaginary lines drawn 


around the earth through the poles, determine longitude. 
The meridian running through Greenwich, England, is the 
prime meridian of longitude, and all others are either east or 
west. Parallels, which are imaginary circles parallel with the 


- equator, determine latitude. The length of a degree of longi- 


tude varies as the cosine of the latitude. At the equator a 
degree is 69.171 statute miles; this is gradually reduced 
sane the poles. Value of a longitude: degree at the poles is 


Latitude i is reckoned by the number of degrees north or 
south of the equator, an imaginary circle on the earth’s sur-. 
face everywhere equidistant between the two poles. Accord- 
ing to the IAU Ellipsoid of 1964, the length of a degree of 
latitude is 68.708 statute miles at the equator and varies 
slightly north and south because of the oblate form of the 
globe; at the poles it is 69.403 statute miles. 


- Computation of Time 


The earth rotates on its axis and follows an elliptical orbit 
around the sun. The rotation makes the sun appear to move 
across the sky from East to West. It determines day and 
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night and the complete rotation, in relation to the sun, is“ 
called the apparent or true solar day. This varies but an av- 
erage determines the mean solar day of 24 hours. 

The mean solar day is in universal use for civil purposes. 
It may be obtained from apparent solar time by correcting 
observations of the sun for the equation of time, but when 
high precision is required, the mean solar time is calculated 
from its relation to sidereal time. These relations are ex- 
tremely complicated, but for most practical uses, they may 
. beconsidered as follows: 

'  Sidereal time is the measure of time defined by the diur- 
nal motion of the vernal equinox, and is determined from 
observation of the meridian transits of stars. One complete 
rotation of the earth relative to the equinox is called the si- 
dereal day. The mean sidereal day is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 
4.091 seconds of mean solar time. 


The Calendar Year begins at 12 o’clock pie oe pre- 
cisely local clock time, on the night of Dec. 31-Jan. 1. The 
day and the calendar month also begin at midnight by the 
clock. The interval required for the earth to make one abso- 
lute revolution around the sun is a sidereal year; it consisted 
of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9.5 seconds of mean 
solar time {approximately 24 hours per day) in 1900, and is 
increasing at the rate of 0.0001-sécond annually. 


The Tropical Year, on which the return of the seasons de- 
pends, is the interval between two consecutive returns.of the 
sun to the vernal equinox. The tropical year consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds in 1900. It is de- 
creasing at the rate of 0.530 seconds per century. 

In 1956 the unit of time interval was defined to be identi- 
cal with the second of Ephemeris Time, 1/31,556,925.9747 


of the tropical year for 1900 January Od 12th hour E.T. A - 


physical definition of the second based on a quantum transi- 
tion of cesium (atomic second) was adopted in 1964. The 
atomic second is equal to 9,192,631,770 cycles of the emitted 
radiation. In 1967 this atomic second was adopted as the 
unit of time interval for the Intern’] System of Units. 


The Zones and Seasons 


The five zones of the earth’s surface are Torrid, lying be- 
tween the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorm; North Temper- 
ate, between Cancer and the Arctic Circle; South Temperate, 
between Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle; The Frigid 
Zones, between the polar Circles and the Poles. 


The inclination or tilt of the earth's axis with respect to” 


the sun determines the seasons. These are commonly marked 
in the North Temperate Zone, where spring begins at the 
vernal equinox, summer at the summer solstice, autumn at 
the autumnal equinox and winter at the winter solstice. 

In the South Temperate Zone,’ the seasons are reversed. 
Spring begins at the autumnal equinox, summer at the win- 
ter solstice, etc. 

If the earth's axis were perpendicular to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit around the sun there would be no change of 
seasons. Day and night would be of nearly constant jength 
and there would be equable conditions of temperature. But 
the axis is tilted 23° 27° away from a perpendicular to the 
orbit and only in March and Septeatber i is the axis at right 
angles to the sun. 

¢ points at which the sun crosses the equator are the 
equinoxes, when day and night are most nearly equal, The 
points at which the sun is at a maximum distance from the 
equator are the solstices. Days and nights are then most un- 


ual, 
ie June the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ taward the sun 
and the days in the northern hemisphere are Jonger than the 
nights, while the days in the southern hemisphere are shorter 
than the nights. In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ 
away from the sun and the situation is reversed. 


The Seasons in 1986 


In 1986 the 4 seasons will begin as follows: add one hour 
to EST for Atlantic Time; subtract one hour for Central, 
two hours for Mountain, 3 hours for Pacific, 4 hours for Yu- 
kon, 5 hours for Alaska-Hawaii and six hours for Bering 
Time. Also shown in Greenwich Mean Time. 


~ magnetic pole that region where the magnetic force is verti- 


‘secular changes, the position in 1970 is estimated as latitude ~ 


GMT EST 

























; j Date 
Vernal Equinox Spring Mar.20 22:03 = 17.03 
Summer Solstice Summer June 21 16:30 11:30 
Autumnal Equinox Autumn Sept.23 07:59 02:59 
Winter Solstice Winter Dec.21 04:02  23:02* 
*Previous Day : 
Poles of The Earth 


The geographic (rotation) poles or points mee he 
earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are not absolutely 
fixed in the body of the earth. The pole of rotation describes 
an irregular curve about its mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: (1) an an- 
nual period due to seasonal changes in barometric pressure, 
load of ice and snow on the surface and to other phenomena. 
of seasonal character; (2) a period of about 14 months due 
to the shape and constitution of the earth. ’ 

In addition there are small but as yet unpredictable irreg 
ularities. The whole motion is so small that the actual pole 
at any time remains within a circle of 30 or 40 feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

. The pole of rotation for the time being is of course the 
pole having a latitude of 90° and an indeterminate longitude. 


Magnetic Poles 


The north magnetic pole of the earth is that region where 
the magnetic force is vertically downward and the south 


cally upward. A compass placed at the magnetic poles expe 
riences no directive force. i 
There are slow changes in the distribution of the earth’s ” 
magnetic field, These changes were at one time attributed in 
part to a periodic movement of the magnetic poles around 
the geographical poles, but later evidence refutes this theory” 
and points, rather, to a slow migration of “disturbance” 
over the earth. <a 
There appear shifts in position of the magnetic poles duc ~ 
to the changes in the earth’s magnetic field. The center of 
the area designated as the north magnetic pole was esti-” 
mated to be in about latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in — 
1905; from recent nearby measurements and studies of the 


76.2° N and longitude 101° W. Improved data rather than 
actual motion account for at least part of the change. 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 was near 
71° Sand nd fongitude 150° E; a ae in 1970 is estimated 
at latitude 66° S and longitude 139.1° E. , 

The direction of the horizontal components of the mag-— 
netic field at any point is known as magnetic north at that © 
point, and the angle by which it deviates east or west of true — 
north is known as the magnetic declination, or in the m Es 
ner’s terminology, the variation of the compass. 2 

A compass without error points in the direction of mag- 
netic north. (In general this is not the direction of the mag- 
hetic north pole) If one follows the direction indicated by — 
the north end of the compass, he will travel along a rather 
irregular curve which eventually reaches the north magnetic 
pole (though not usually by a great-cirele route). However, 
the action of the compass should not be thought of as due to” 
any influence of the distant pole, but simply as an indication” 
of the distribution of the earth's magnetism at the place of — 
observation. : 


Rotation of The Earth 


The speed of rotation of the earth about its axis has been 
onl to be slightly variable. The variations may be classi- 

as: 

(A) Secular. Tidal friction acts as a brake on the rotation — 
and causes a slow secular increase in the length of the day, — | 
about | millisecond per century. | 

(B) Irregular. The speed of rotation may increase for a | 
number of years, about 5 to 10, and then start decreasing. — 
The maximum difference from the mean in the length of the 
day during a century is about 5 milliseconds. The accumu- — 
jated difference in time has amounted to approximately 44 
seconds since 1900. The cause'is probably motion in the ine 
terior of the earth, 
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ly with the aid of quartz-crystal clocks. The 
cesium-beam atomic clock in 1955 made 


the 


payee ge 


The secular and irregular variations were discovered by 
comparing time based on the rotation of the earth with time 
it possible to determine in greater detail than before the na- 


based on the orbital motion of the moon about the earth 
ture of the irregular and periodic variations. 


(GMT) 


‘Astronomy — Earth; Stars; Twilight 


{C) Periodic. Seasonal variations exist with periods of one _the shape of the earth slightly. 


The semiannual varia- 
Morning and Evening Stars 1986 


tion is due chiefly to tidal action of the sun, which distorts 


about 30 milliseconds near Oct, 1. The maximum 
seasonal variation in the length of the day is about 0.5 milli- _ and of the planets about the sun. The periodic variation was 


second. It is believed that the principal cause of the annual — determined 
variation is the seasonal change in the wind patterns of the 


and six months. The cumulative effect is such that each 
the earth is late about 30 milliseconds near June | and 
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Latitude, Longitude, and Altitude of North American Cities = 


Source: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Commerce Department for geographic positions. 

Source for Canadian cities: Geodetic Survey of Canada, Dept. of Energy, Mines, and Resources. 
Altitudes U.S. Geological Survey and various sources. *Approx. altitude at downtown business area’U.S.; in Canada at city hall except 
where (a) is at tower of major airport. 
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Ist Month January, 1986 31 days 
2 Greenwich Mean Time 
NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 
etsy CAUTION: Must be converted to local time. For instruction see page 726. 
Day of Sun.on by 20° 30° 40° 50° 60° 
month Meridian Stin's Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set 
week Moon Declina- Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun — Sun 
year phase tion Moon Mocn Moon Moon Moon Mcon Moon Moon Moon Moon 
hm s a i hm Am hm hm hm hm hm ohm hm ho 
1We 120330 —23 03 635 17.32 656 17 11 7 22 16 45 759 16 09 902 14 
1 5 22 23 1029 «©2215 1039 2206 10:51 2153 1108 2133 i 
2Th 12 03 58 —22 58 635 17 33 656 17 12 722 1846 759 1610 902 1446 
2 23:16 1105 2316 1110 2314 1116 23141 1123 2307 14 a 
3 Fr 12 04 26 —22 52 6 36 17 34 656 1713 722 1647 759 1611 ci 14 
3 19 47 11 42 11 40 11.39 Steszane 11 35 
4Sa 120454 -—22 47 636 17 34 656 1713 7 22 16 48 758 16 12 9 00 
4 015 1219 019 1212 0 24 12.04 031 11 52 0 42 
5 Su 120521 -—22 40 636 17 34 657 17 14 7 22 16 49 758 16 13 2 00 
5 113 12 59 123 12 46 136 1231 153 1209 £221 
6Mo 1205 4 -—22 33 6 37. 17 35 657 i7 15 722 1650 758 1614 8 59 
6 215 13 43 231 1325 «2 51 13 02 319 1231 1 07 
7 Tu 120614 —22 26 637 1736 .657 1746 7 22.1651 758 1615 8 58 
7 326 14 34 342 14 11 403 13 42 448 13 00 5 59 
8We 120639 -—22 19 6 37 17 36 657 17 16 7 22. 16 52 7 57 16 16 8 57 
8 428 15 32 454 15 05 § 27 1431 615 13 41 7 52 
9 Th 1207 05 —22 11 6 37 17 37 6572 17417 7 22 16 53 756 16 18 6 56 
9 , § 36 16 35 604 16 08 639 15 32 732 1439 9 25 
40 Fr 12 07 29 —22 02 637 17 36 657 17 18 7 22 16 54 756 16 19 8 55 
10 12 22 @ 640 1742 707 1716 741 i6 42 632 16853 10 14 
41Sa 120753 -21 53 637 17 38 657 17 19 7 22 1656 755 1620 8 54 - 
11 7 37 #18 48 801 1825 831 1757 914 1716 1033 
12 Su 120817. —21 44 638 17 39 657 17 19 722 «1656 755 16 22 8 52 
12 8 27 19 50 846 19 33 910 19 11 944 1840 1040 
413 Mo 120840 —21 34 638 17 39 657 1720 721. 1657. 7.54 . 16°23 8 61 
mone 910 2049 924 2037 942 2022 1006 2001 1043 
14 Tu 120902 -21 24 638 1740 657 17 21 721 1658 754 16 25 8 50 
14 948 21 43 957 2137 1008 2129 1022 2008 1045 
18 We 120924 -21 13 638 17 41 657 17 22 720 1659 753 16 26 8 48 
15 10 22 2234 1026 2233 1030 2232 1036 2230 1045 
16 Th 12.09 45 —20 02 638 17 41 656 1723 720 1700 752 16 28 & 46 
16 - 4055 2324 1053 2328 1051 2333 1049 2341 10 45 
17 Fr 121005 —20 51 638 17 42 6 56 17 24 719 17 01 752,16 30° “6.46 
17 22:13 11 27 11 20 41 12 11 01 10 45 
18Sa 121024 —20 39 638 17 43 6:56. A725 195 A702 751 16 31 8 43 
18 1159 O13 17148 #%O23 1134 034 1116 O50 10 45 
19Su° 12 10 48. —20 27 638 17 44 656 17 26 718 17 03 760 1632 841 
19 1234 1:03 1218 717) 1156 135 1131 159 10 47. 
20 Mo 1214101 -—20 14 638 17 44 655 1726 718 1704 #749 16 34 8 40 
~ 20 , 1312 164 11251 213 1226 236 1150 310 1050 
21Tu 121118 —20 01 638 17 45 655 1727 717 17 06 748 1636 8 38 
21 1354 247 1330 309 1259 338 1216 410 10 57 
22We 121135 —19 48 638 17 46 655 17 28 717 1707. #747 #1637 «836 
22 1440 341 1414 .407 .1340 435 1251 5 28 1 13 
23 Th 121150 -—19 34 638 17 46 655 1729 7416 17 08 746 16 39 8 34 
23 1504 435 1504 503 1429 537 =%1357 629 1148 
24 Fr 121205 -19 20 6 37. 17 47 654 1730 716 1709 744 1640 8 32 
24 1601 #529 #1601 %S56 11527 630 1437 7,21 1254) 
25Sa 121219 —19 02 4,637 17 47 654 1731 715 1711 742 16 42 8 30 
25 1725 619 1725 644 11631 716 47 $801 1423. 
26Su 121232 -—18 51 637 1748 654 17 32 714 «17 12 742 16 44 8 28 - 
26 00 31 1823 706 1823 727 +1739 #754 #+1703 832 16 02 
27Mo «121245 —18 35 637 17.49 664 17 33 % 184 A718 744 1646 8 26 
27 1921 749 1921 806 1848 827 1823 855 17 40 
26 Tu 1212.66 —-18 16. 636 17.49 .653 17 34 712 17 14 739 16 47 8 24 
28 2018 6&8 29 #2018 8s 40 1858 855 1942 914 1917 
29 We 121307 —18 04 636 1750 652 17 34 7 205815 738 16 48 8 21 
29 2114 906 2474 #912 2107 $20 210% $30 20 52 
30 Th 1214317 —-—17 48 636 17 51 652 17 35 7 1% 1% 16 7 37 16 50 8 19 
30 2210 $43 2210 943 2216 944 2220 944 2227 
31 Fr 12 13 27. —17 32 636 17 52 651 1736 710 1717 736 16 52 8 17 
31 ; ‘ 2308 1019 2308 1014 2327 1007 2341 959 
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nd Month — February, 1986 . : 28 Days 


Greenwich Mean Time 
NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 
CAUTION: Must be converted to local time. For instruction see page 726. 


MEV2hS BSSVal RSasssS 


Dayof_. Sunon - 20° 30° 40° 50° 60° 
month meridian Sun's Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set 
week Moon Decli- Sun Sun - Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun 
year phase nation Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon 
hms ‘ ' hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm 
1 Sa 121335 +17 15 - 636 17 52 650 17 37 709 17 18 734 #16 54 814 16 14 
32 10 58 10 47 10 33 10 15 004 946 
2Su’ 121343 —16 58 635 17 52 650 17 38 7:08 17 20 7 32 #16 55 812 16 16 
33 04 41 b 007 «11 40 0 22 11 23 0 40 11 02 105 10 34 1 46 9 48 
3 Mo 421350 -—16 40 635 17 53 649 17 39 7,07. 17,27 731 16 57 810 1619 
84 110 12 27 130 12 05 155 1138 231 10 59 334 9 53 
dl 
4 Tu 121356 —16 23 634 17 54 648 17 40 7,06 17 22 729 16 59 8 08 16 22 
35 215 13 20 239 12 54 S10 12522 3 56 11 34 525 1004 
5 We 121401 —16 05 634 17 54 648 17 40 705. 17 24 7 28 17 00 805 16 24 
36 321 14 20 348 13 52 423 13 16 515 12 24 706 10 32 
6 Th. 121406 —15 46 6 33 17 55 647 17 41 704 17 25 7 26 17 02 802 16 26 
37 425 165 24 452 14 56 5 28 14 21 6 20 13 29 811 11.39 
7 Fr 121409 -—15 28 6 33 17 55 6 47 17 42 703 #17 26 725 17 04 800 16 29 
38 5 24 16 29 5 49 16 04 6 22 15 33 709 14 48 & 39 13 20 
8 Sa 121412 -—15 09 6 33 17 56 646 17 43 TAOS V7527 7 23. 17 06 758 16 32 
39 616 17 32 6 37 «17 13 705 1648 #743 16 12 849 15 09 
9 Su 121414 —14 50 6.32 17 56 6 45 17 44 7 00 17 28 7 22 #17 08 755 16 34 
- 40 00 55 @ 701 #1833 718 #18 18 739 1800 . 807 17 35 8 53 16 53 
0 Mo 121416 —14 31 6 32 17 57 645 17 44 659 17 30 720 17:09 7 52 16 37 
4 3 742 #19 29 7 53 19 20 807 1909 826 18 54 855 18 30 
4 Tu 121416 —14' 11 6 32. 17.57 644 17 45 658 17 31 7418 > 17 11 750 16 40 
42 818 20 23 8 24 20 19 8 31 20 15 8 41 20 09 855 20 01 
2 We 121416 -—13 52 631 17 58 643 17 46 657 17 32 7 16° 17 13 747 #16 42 
43 : 851 21 14 8 52 21 16 853 2119 8 64 21 22 855 21 27 
3Th 181415 —13 32 630 17 58 642 17 46 656 17 33 714 «#17 14 744 16 45 
«44 f 9 24-22 04 919 22 11 9.14 22 20 906 22 33 855 22 52 
4 Fr (121413 «~—13 12 630 17 59 6 41 17 47 654 17 34 PI Yee Wr By 742 16 48 
45 957 22 54 $47 23 07 935 23 22 919 2343 48 55 
5 Sa 121411 —12 51 629 17 59 6 40 17 48 653 17 35 711 #17 18 739 16 50 
46 1031 2345 10 16 9 58 9 34 856 0 18 
“4 
6Su 121407 -12 31. 626 1759 639 1749 652 1736 709 1720 736 16 
47 19 55 ) 11 07 1048 002 10 25 0 24 952 0 54 8 58 1 
17 Mo 12 1403 —12 10 628 1800 638 1750 6 50 17 38 708 17 21 734 16 
(48 2 y 1147 #O37 1124 0589 £10 56 126 1015 205 9 03 3 
i8 Tu 121359 —11 49 6 27 18 00 6 36 17 51 649 17 39 7 06 #17 23 731 16 
49 * 1232 131 #1206 #156 #1133 227 #1046 314 913 4 
19 We 121353 —11 28 6 27 18 01 6 37 17 52 6 48 17 40 7 04 «17 25 728 17 
» 60 13 21 225 1254 252 1219 327 1127 418 938 6 
20 Th 121347, —11 06 626 18 01 636 1753 647 17 44 702 17 26 72817 
51 1415 318 1347 346 1312 421 1220 514 1031 7 
1 Fr 121340 —10 45 625 1802 635 -17 54 646 17 42 700 17 28 rt eb 
52 ne is 1512 410 1446 436 14714 510 13°27 6 58. 11.63: -7 
2 Sa 121333 -—10 23 625 18 02 634 17 54 644 17 44 658 17 30 720 17 
53 1640 459 1649 522 15 21 651 1442 632 1330 7 
8 Su 12 13 25 —10 01 6 24 18 03 633 17 56 643 17 45 656 17 31 TAT AE 
» 64 17 09 §43 1652 602 16 31 626 16 01 658 15 11 7 
24 Mo 121316 -—09 39 6 24 1803 6 32 17 56 642 17 46 6 54 17 33 714 «#17 
55 GO, 1808 625 1756 639 1742 656 1722 719 651 7 
. 121307 —09 17 6 23 18 03 631 17 56 6 40 17 47 652 17 34 TAD ALG 
56. J 19°05 704 1900 712 ‘1853 7:22) 1844 #7935 1829 7 56 
26 We 12 1257 -—08 55 6 22 18 04 6 30 17 57 6 38 17 48 650 17 36 708 17 18 
57 2003 741 +203 744 #%204 %747 2005 750 2007 7 5 
27 Th 1212 47 —08 32 6 22 18 04 6 29 17 57 637 17 49 6 48 17 38 705 17 21 
58 ¥ 21 01 6:49)" 21:08. -8946> 2116. “SMT, - 2128. 8:05 21-46 =7' 56: 
28 Fe 12 12 36 . —08 10 6 21 18 04 628 17 58 638 17 50 6 46 17 40 702 17 24 
Bera: 2201 857 2214 848 2230 836 2252 821 2329 7 


ae ors: it S : ce cag ee 
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3rd Month March, 1986 | 31 


Day of 

month 
week 
year 


Sun on 20° 30° 40° yeu d 
meridian Sun's Rise - Set Rise Set - Rise Set Rise Set Rise 


Moon 
phase — nation }=Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon 


hm s I hm hm hm hm hm hm hm Am hm 
121225 ~—07 47 620 1805 626 1758 694 1752 644 1742, 700 
2304 939 2322 923 2346 905 8 39 
12.1213 07 24 620 1805 625 1759 632 1753 642 1743 657 
10 24 10 04 938 019 902 116 
121200 -07 0) 619 1806 624 1800 631 1754 6-40 1745 6 54 
1217 ¢ 008 11415 032 1051 '102 1019 145 933 308 
121147 -06 98 618 1806 623 1801 630 1755 638 1746 651 
114 1212 140 1145 215 1109 306 1017 454 
121134 -06 15 617 1806 622 1802 628 1756 636 1748 648 
217 1314 245 1246 321 1240 445 1117 642 
121120 -05 52 .616 1807 621 1802 626 1757 634 1750 645 
; No 16 1417 343 1352 447 1319 507 1230 647 
12 11 06 ~—05 29 615 18.07 6 20. 18 03 6 25 17 58 6 32: 47-61 6 42 
409 1520 433 1458 502 1431 544 1351 700 
12 10 52, —05 05 614 18 07 619 18 04 6 24- 17 59 630 17 53 6 39 
456 1621 515 1604 538 15943 61 1813 7065 . 
121037 -04 42 614 1808 618 1804 622 1800 628 1754 636 
537 1718 551 1706 608 152 631 1633 707 
121022 -04 18 613 1808 616 1805 620 1801 625 1756 633 
14 52 @ 614 1812 623 1806 633 1759 646 1749 707 
121006 -—03 55 612 1808 615 1806 619 1802 623 1758 630 
649 1904 652 1904 655 1903 700 1903 707 
120950 -03 31 611 1808 614 1806 617 1803 621 1759 627 
722 12954 719 2000 716 2006 712 2015 706 
1209.34 -03 08 610 1809 612 1807 616 1804 619 1801 624 17 56 
754 2045 747 2055 - 737 2108 725 2126 706 215 
120918 —02 44 610 1809 611 1808 614 1805 617 1802 621 175 
828 2136 815 2151 800 2211 739 2238 Bee 23 2% 
12 09 01 —02 20 609 18 10 610 18 08 612 18 06 615 18 04 18 #18 
903 2228 846 2248 6825 2313 755 2349 707 
1208 44 -01 57 608 1810 609 1809 610 1807 613 1806 615 18 
942 2321 920 2345 853 816 710 0 52 
4208 27 —01 33 607 1810 608 1810 609 1808 610 1808 612 1866 
10 25 10 90 928 015 842 O59 717 22 
120810 -01 09 606 1811 607 1810 608 1810 608 1809 609 18 
16 39 ) 1112 015 1044 O44 1010 1515 918 206-733 3 
120752 -00 46 605 1811 606 1811 606 1811 606 1811 606 187 
1203 108 41135 #%41436° 1059 212 1006 305 812 4859 
120734 ~00 22 604 1811 605 1812 604 1812 604 1812 603 18 14 
1258 200 1231 227 1157 $302 1106 353 922 539 
120717 +00 02 604-1841 604 1812 602 18183 602 1814 600 18 16 
1355 249 1331 314 1301 346 1217 431 1055 556 
120659 +00 26 603 1812 602 1813 601 1814 559 1816 557 18 1é 
4453 335 1434 356 1409 423 1335 500 1234 606: 
120640 +00 49 602 1812 601 1818 559 1815 557 1817 554 182 
1552 418 1538 434 1520 454 1455 522 1415 6 
12.06 22 +401 18 601 1812 600 1814 558 1816 555 1818 551 18 24 
1650 458 1642 509 1631 522 1617 §40 1555 60 
120604 +01 37 600 1813 558 1814 556 1817 552 1820 548 182 
1748 636 1746- 541 1743 547 1740 556 1734 6 
1205 46 +02 00 559° 1813 557 1815 554 1818 550 1822 545 18 28 
03 02 1848 614 1852 613 1857 612 1904 610 1915 608 
1205 27 +02 24 558 1813 556 1815 553 1819 548 1823 542 18 31 
1949 652 1959 645 2012 6837 2030 625 2059 608 
120509 +02 47 557 18139 555 1816 551 1820 546 1825 539 184 
2052 734 2109 721 2130 705 2159 643 2249 60 
120451 +03 11 556 1814 554 1816 550 1821 544 1826 536 183 
2158 819 2221 800 2249 737 2330 704 = 8: 
120433 403 34 556 1814 552 1817 548 1822 542 1828. 632 18 3 
2306 910 2332 28 46 8 16 733 #044 615 
120415 403 57 555 1814 551 1818 546 1823 540 1830 529 18 4! 
10 06 939 006 904 O85 813 238 62 


Greenwich Mean Time ¥ 
NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 
CAUTION: Must be converted to local time. For instruction see page 726. 





60° 4 
Set 
Decli- Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun 


j 
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4th Month April, 1986 30 Days 


Greenwich Mean Time 
NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 
CAUTION: Must be converted to local time. For instruction see page 726. 





Day of Sun on 20° 30° 40° 50° 60° 
month meridian Sun's Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise «Set 
week Moon Decli- Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun 
year phase nation Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon 
hms ‘ y hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm 
1 Tu 1203 57 +04 20 5 54 18 14 650 18 18 5 44 18 24 5 38 18 32 § 26 18 43 
91 “49 30 0.11 11:08 039 1039. 116 10 03 210 8 09 4 10 7 09 
2We 120339 +404 44 553 18 14 5 48 18 19 5 43° 18 25 5 36 18 33 5 23 1845 
92 112 #1211 140 1144 215 11 10 307 10 19 456 8 32 
3 Th 12 038 21 +05 07 5 52 18 14 5 47 18 19 5 42 18 26 § 33 18 34 § 20 18 48 
93 207 13 14 232 12 50 303 12 21 348 11 38 512 10 17 
4 Fr 12 03 046 «#405 30 5 51 18 15 5 46 18 20 5 40 18 27 5 31 18 36 517 1850 
94 255 14 14 315 13 56 341 13 32 417 12 59 517 12 02 
5 Sa 12 02 46 +05 53 5 50 18 15 5 45 18 21 5 38 18 28 529 18 38 5 14 18 52 
95 3.37 15 11 352 14 58 412 441 438 1418 § 19 13 41 
6 Su 12 02 29 +06 15 5 60 18 16 § 44 18 21 § 37 18 29 5 27. 18 39 511 18 55 
96 ; 414 1605 425 15 57 437 15.48 454 15 35 5 20 15 14 
7 Mo 12 02 12 +06 38 5 49 18 16 § 43 18 22 5 35 18 30 5 25 18 40 508 18 58 
97 449 16 57 454 16 55 § 00 16 52 5.07 16 48 § 19 16 42 
8 Tu 1201 55 +07 01 5 48 16 16 § 42 18 23 5 34° «18 31 5 23 18 42 5 05 18 00 
98 § 22 17 47 5.24) 17,16 § 21 1755 5 20 18 00 5 19 18 08 
9 We 12 01 39 +07 23 5 47 18 16 5 41 18 24 5 32 18 32 5 21 18 44 § 02 19 02 
99 06 08 @ 554 18 38 5 48 18 46 5 41 18 57 § 32 19 11 5 18: 19 34 
10 Th 12 01 23 «407 45 5 46 18 17 5:39 18 24 5 30 18 33 518 18 45 459 19 05 
100 6 27 19 28 616 19 42 6 03 19 59 § 45 20 22 518 21 00 
11 Fr. 12 01 07 ++08 08 5.46 18 17 5 38 18 25 § 29 18 34 516 18 47 456 19 08 
101 : 701 20 20 6 46 20 38 6 27 21 01 6 00 21 34 5 18 22 30 
12 Sa 12 00 51 +08 30 545 18 17 5-37, 18°25 § 27 18°35 5 14 18 49 453 19 10 
102 7:39 21 13 719 21 35 6 54 22 04 619 22 45 5 20 
13 Su 12 00 36 +08 52 5 44 18 17 § 36 18 26 5 26 18 36 5 12 18 50 450 19 12 
103 8 20 22°06 756 22 32 7 26 23 05 643 23 54 § 25 0 01 
14 Mo 1200 21 +09 13 5 44 1817 535 18 26 § 24 18 37 510 18 52 448 19 15 
104 p : 9 05 23 00 838 23 28 8 04 718. 5 36 131 
15 Tu 12 00 06 +09 35 543 18 18 5 34 18 27 5 22 18 38 508 18 54 445 19 18 
* 105. 4 954 23 52 9 26 851 003 757 «#056 603 250 
16 We 115951 +09 56 542 18 18 § 33 18 28 521 1839 506 1855 442 19 20 
106 10 47 1020 9 20 944 055 852 148 700 3 41 
17 Th 1169 37 +10 18 5 41 18 18 5 32 18 28 5 20 18 40 § 04 18 56 439 19 22 
107 1035 ) 11:43, 0.42. 11.17 1:08 10465 1:41 958 230 825 404 
18 Fr s41: 59 24 «410 39 5 40 18 19 5 30 18 29 518 18 41 § 02 18 58 436. 19 25 
108 12°30) 28) A218. 1 Sts 1060 BZD) HAE S01. > 100) "9 7a 
19 Sa 11569 10 +411 00 § 40 18 19 5 29 18 29 § 16 18 42 500 18 59 433 19 28 
109 1336 211 1819 2.20. 1258 253 1229 326 11939 -4 18 
20 Su 1158 57° +11 21 5 39 18 20 § 28 18 30 5 15 18 43 448 19 01 430 19 30 
110 1433 «2 51 1422 304 1408 3 21 1348 344 1317 420 
21 Mo 115845 +11 41 5 38 18 20 5 27 18 31 514 18 44 456 19 02 427 19 32 
111 15 31 329 18 25 337 1518 347 15089 400. 1455 420 
22 Tu 1158 33 +412 01 538 18 20 § 26 18 32 § 12 18 45 454 19.04 424 19 35 
112 1628 406 1630 408 16 31 41 16 32 415 1635 4 20 
23 We 115821 +4412 22 5 87 18 21 5 25 18 32 5 11 18 46 452 19 06 4 21~19 37 
113 1729 444 1737 440 i746 436 1758 429 1818 420 
24 Th 115810 +12 42 5 36 18 21 5 24 18 33 5 10 18 47 450 19 07 418 19 40 
114 12 46 1333 525 1847 §14 1904 502 1928 446 2007 420 
26 Fr 11 57 +12 01 535 18 21 5 23 18 33 5 08 18 48 448 19 09 415 19 42 
115 1940 609 2000 553 2025 533 2100 §05 2203 421 
26 Sa 11 57 49 413 21 5 34 18 21 5 22 18 34 507 1849 446 19 10 412. 19 45 
116 ’ 2049 659 2114 637 2146 609 2232 531 4 24 
Su 11.57 39 «+13 40 5 34 18 22 5 21 18 34 5 06 18 50 445 19 12 410 19 48 
117 2158 755 2226 720 2302 655 2356 6 07 004 433 
28 Mo 11 5730 +13 59 5 33. 18 22 5 20 18 35 504 1851 443 1914 407 1950 
118 2304 856 2332 8 28 7 52 658 \ 152 500 
29 Tu 11 67 21 +14 18 5 32 18 22 5 19 18 36 §03 1852 . 441 19 16 404 19 52 
119 10 02 9 24 0.08 8 58 102 8 05 258 610 
$0 We 116713 +14 37 5 32 18 23 6 18 18 37 5 02 18 53 439 19 17 402 19 54 
. : 003 11 06 028 10 42 101 1010 149 924 321 7 54 


31 days 


50° 
Rise 
Sun 


M 
h 


40° ; 
Rise Set 
Sun 

Moon Moon 
hm hm 


Sun 


Set 
Sun 
hm 


30° 
hom 


May, 1986 
Sun 


Greenwich Mean Time 
NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 
Rise 


Set 
Sun 
Moon Moon Moon 
hm 
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Sun’s 
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CAUTION: Must be converted to local time. For instruction see page 726. 


Sun on 
month meridian 
Moon 
« year phase nation Moon 
ms 


h 


week 


5th Month 
. Day of 
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Astronomy — Daily Calendar 1986- 5H 741 
6th Month June, 1986 ? 30 days. 


Greenwich Mean Time 
NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 
CAUTION: Must be converted to local. time. For instruction see page 726. 


Day of Sun on 20° 30° 40° 50° 60° 
month = meridian Sun's Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set 
week Moon Decii- Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun © 
-year phase nation Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon, Moon Moon Moon Moon 
hm-s si : hm hm hm hm hm ham hm hm hm hm 
1 Su 115743 +421 59 5 20 18 36 5 00. 18 56 434 19 22 356 2000 250 21 06 
152 Rus 226 13 41 129 13 41 132 13 40 137 13 40 144 13 40 
2 Mo 11 57 53 +22 07 5 20 18 36 4 59 “18 57 433 19 23 356 2001 248 21 08 
153 158 14 31 156 14 36 153 14 42 149 #14 51 143 15 04 
3 Tu 11:58 02 +22 15 5 20 18 36 459 18 57 433 19 24 355 20 02 247 21 10 
154 230 15 20 223 1530 213 15 43 201 16 01 143 , 16 29 
4 We 115813 +22 22 5 20 18 37 459 18 58 432 19 24 354 2003 246 2111 
155 303 16 11 251 16 26 235 16 45 218) 17°11 445 17 55 
5 Th 1158 23 +22 29 § 20 18 37 458 18 58 432 19 25 354 20 04 244 21 13 
156 ~ 338 17 02 321 17 22 300 17 47 231 18 22 443 19 24 
hee Fr 1158 34 +22 36 5 20 18 38 458 18 59 431 19 25 353 20 05 243 21 14 
157 417 1755. 355 1819. 329 18 49 251 19 33 146 20 55 
7 Sa 115845 +22 42 520 18 38 458 18 59 431 19 26 3 52 20 06 242 21 16 
158 1400 e 459 18 49 434 1915 403 19 49 318 20 39 153 22 22 
8 Su 115856 +22 48 § 20 18 39 458 19 00 431 19 27 352 20 06 241 2117 
159 5 46 19 42 § 19 20 10 444 2045 353 21 38 209 23 32 
9 Mo 115908 +22 53 5 20 18 39 458 198.00 431 19 28 352 20 07 240 21 18 
160 636 20 33 609 21 00 533 2135 440 22 27 2 46 
10 Tu 1159 20 +22 58 5 20 18 39 458 19 01 431 19 28 351 20 07 238 21 20 
161 i 730 21 21 703 21 46 6 29 22 18 5 38 23 04 353 0 13 
41 We § 11 59 32° +23 03 5 20 18 39 458 19 01 4% 19 29 351 20 08 226 21 21 
162 “ 825 22 05 801 22 27 730 22 54 6 46 23 32 5 21 0 30 
12 Th 1159 44 +23 07 5 20 18 40 458 19 01 431 192 351 20 09 238 21 22 
’ _ 183 s 920 2245 900 2303 834 23 24 758 23 54 655 038 
SA Fr 115957 +23 11 - 520 18 40 458 19 02 430 19 29 350 20 09 237 21 23 
164 10 14 23 23 959 23 35 940 23 50 9 13 629 041 
14-Sa 120009 +23 14 5 20 18 40 458 19 02 430 19 30 350 2010 237 21 24 
165 12.02 2359 . 10 58 10 46 1029 011 1002 0 43 
15 Su 12 00 22 +23 17 ~§ 20 18 40 458 19 02 430 19 30 350 20 11 236 21 25 
. 166 1200 ) 12 57 1158 006 1153 014 1145 O25 1134 043 
_ 16 Mo 12 00 35 +23° 20 5 20 18 41 458 19 03 430 19 30 350 2011 236 21 25 
167 1355 034 1259 035 1301 037 %11303 038 41307 043 
17 Tu 1200 48 +23 22 5 22 18 41 458 19 03 430 19 31 350 20 12 235 21 26 
. 168 1456. 110 1402 105 1412 +4100 1424 O58 1445 0 42 
18 We . 1201 01 423 24 521 18 42 459 19 04 431. 19 31 350 20 12 235 21 26 
169 1601 148 16808 138 1526 -125 1550 108 1629 0 42 
19 Th 12 01 14 +23 25 521 18 42 459 19 04 4°31 19 32 350 20 12 2°35, .21 27 
170 17100 -231 16 21 215 16 45 155 17-21 127 1823 0 44 
20 Fr 12.01 27 +23 26 5 21 18°42 459 19 04 431 19 32 350 20 12 2°35 21 27 
171 1821 320 1735 258 1807 231 1853 153 2023 047 
21 Sa 12 01 40 +23 26 521 18 42 459 19 04 431 19 32 350 20 12 236 21 27 
172 1930 417 1849 351 1925 318 2018 230 2214 057 
22 Su 12 01 53 +23 27 5 22 18 42 § 00 19 04 432 19 33 351 20 13 236 21 28 
. 173 03 42.0 2031 521 1958 453 2033 417 2127 323 2320 126 
 23Mo- 120205 +23 26 5 22 18 42 5 00 19 04 432 19 33 351 2013 236 21 28 
: 174 ’ 2125 630 2057 602 2129 527 2215 435 2343 242 
 24Tu. 120218 +23 25 5 22 18 42 500 19 04 432 19 33 351 2013 236 21 28 
a 175 2210. 739 2146 715 2212 644 2245 559 2351 434 
25 We 120231 +23 24 5 22 18 42 § 00 19 05 432 19 33 351 2013 237 21 28 
i 176 > 2250 844 2226 825 2245 802 2312 728 2354. 6 28 
26 Th 12 02 44 «+423 23 5 23 18 43 601. 1905. 433 19 33 352 20 13 237 21 27 
477° %4 2326 945 2300 932 2312 916 2329 852 2355 8615 
27 Fr- 120256 +23 21 5 23 18 43 501 19 05 433 1933 352 2013 238 21 27 
178 2359 1042 2330 1034 2336 .1025 2343 1012 2355 952 
Sa 1203 08 +23 18 5 23 18 43 5 01 19 05 433 19 33 353 2013 239 21 26 
11.35 4 «623'58 1133 2375 1131 2356 1127: 23.54 11 22 
+23 16 525 18 43 § 01 19 05 434 19 33 354 20413 240 21 26 
031 12 26 © 12 29 12 34 1240 2354 12 49 
+23 12 5°24 18 43 5 02 19 05 434 19.33 854 20 13 241 21 25 
r 104 13 16 025 13 25 018 13 36 008 1350 2353 14 14 
-_ 
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September, 1986 


Greenwich Mean Time 


NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 
CAUTION: Must be converted to local time. For instruction see page 726. 
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10th Month October, 1986 : 31 Days 


Greenwich Mean Time 
NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 
CAUTION: Must be converted to local time. For instruction see page 726. 





Day of Sun on 20° BO"): 40° §0° 60° - 
month — meridian Sun's Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set 
week Moon Decli- Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun 
year phase nation Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon 
hm s © 4 hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm 
1We 114944 —02 59 5 51 17 48 553 17 46 556 17 43 5 59 17 39 605 17 34 
274 334 16 32 322 1641 °307 16 52 246 17 07 212 17 29 
2Th 1149 25 -—03 22 § 51 17 47 § 54 17 45 5 57 17 42 601 17 37 607 17 31 
275 429 17 08 423 17 11 415 17 15 404 17 20 347 17 28 
3 Fr 114906 -—03 46 5 52 17 46 5 54 17 44 §58 1740 602 17 35 610 17 28 
276 1855 @ 5 25 17 44 § 25 17 41 5 24 17 38 5 24 1734 523 17 27. 
4 Sa 11 48 48 =—04 09 552 1746 555 17 42 6 59 17 38 604 17 33 612 17 25 
277 6 22 18 21 6 28 18 12 635 18 02 645 17 48 700 17 27 
5 Su 11 48 30 -—04 32 5 52 17 45 555 17 41 6 00 17 37 606 17 31 614 17 22 
278 nyeds 7 22 «19 02 734 «#18 47 749 18 29 809 18 05 843 17 26 
‘6 Mo 114812 —04 55 5 53 17 44 5 56 17 40 601 17 35 608 17 29 616 17 19 
279 824 19 47 832 19 27 905 19 02 937 1826 1032 17 27 
7 Tu 11 47 54 —05 18 § 53 17 44 5 56 17 38 602 17 34 609 17 26 619 17 16 
280 930 20 38 953 2013 1023 1941 1106 1856 1228 17 32 
8We 114737 —-05 41 553 17 43 5 57 17 37 603 17 32 610 17 24 6 22 17 13 
281 1037 2135 1104 2107 +1139 2032 1231 1938 1422 17 46 
9 Th 11 47 21 —06 04 5 53 17 42 5 58 17 36 604 1730 612 17 22 6 24 17 10 
‘ 282 1143 2238 1211 #2208 1248 #2133 1344 #2037 1550 18 31 
10 Fr 11 4705 —06 27 5 54 17 41 5 66 17 35 605 17 28 614 17 20 626 17 07 
283 «13 28 ~ 1244 2343 1312 2317 1347 2242 1439 2152 16 26 20 06 
11 Sa 11 46 49 —06 50 5 54 17 40 5 59 17 34 606 17 27 615 17 18 6 29 17 04 
284 13 39 14 03 1433 2356 1517 2315 1637 21 58 
12 Su 11 4634 —07 12 5 54 17 39 559 17 33 6 07 17 26 616 17 16 632 17 01 
285 1427 O48 11446 O25 15 10 15 44 16 41 23 47 
.13 Mo 114619 -—07 35 5 54 17 38 600 17 32 608 17 24 618 1714 6 34 16 58 
286 1509 149 16823 132 11540 110 1604 O39 1641 © 
14 Tu 11 4604 —O07 57 5 54 17 37 601 17 31 609 17 22 620 17 12 6 36 1655 
267. Fo: 1846 248 1555 236 1605 222 419 201 641 129 
15 We 114551 -—08 20 5 55 17 36 602 17 36 610 17 21 621 17 10 638 16 52 
288 1621 344 124 338 11628 %330 1633 320 1640 305 
16 Th 11 45 37° —08 42 555 17 36 602 17 29 611 17 20 6 22 17 08 641 16 49 
289 1655 437 1652 437 #649 437 1645 436 1639 436 
17 Fr 1145 25 -—09 04 § 55 17 35 603 17 28 6 12. 17 18 624 17 06 643 16 46 
290 19 220 17:29 529 1721 535 711 %S42 1658 551 1638 £46 06 
18 Sa 114513 —09 26 5 56 17 34 6 04 17 27 613 17 16 6 26 17 04 645 16 43 
291 1803 622 1750 633 1734 647 1712 705 1637 736 
19 Su 11 45 01. —09 48 5 56 17 34 604 17 26 614 17 15 6 28 17 02 6 48 16 40 
202 1840 715 1822 731 11800 751 1728 820 1640 907 
20 Mo 114451 —10 09 5 56 17 33 605 17 24 615 17 14 6 29 17 00 650 16 38 
293 vcs 1920 809 1858 830 1830 856 1750 934 1646 10 41 
21 Tu 114440 —-10 31 5 57 17 32 606 17 23 616 17 12 631 16 58 653 16 35 
204 5 2004 903 41938 #928 41906 1000 1818 1046 1703 12 16 
22 We 11 4431 —10 52 S57. 1732. | 6:0G 1722 617 1711 6 32 16 56 656 16 32 
295 : 2052 958 2024 1025 1948 1100 1855 1152 1744 13 44 
_ 23 Th 1144 22 -—11 13 5 57 17 31 607 17 21 618 1710 634 16 54 658 16 30 
296 , 2143 1050 2115 1119 2039 1155 1944 1249 1858 1450 
24 Fr 114414 —11 34 558 17 31 608 17 20 6 20 17 08 636 16 52 700 16 27 
297 2237, 1141 2210 1208 2136 1243 2045 1335 2030 15 22 
25 Sa 114407 -—11 55 558 17 30 608 17°19 6 21 17 07 637 16 50 703 16 24 
py 208 22:26 ¢ 23.31 +12 27 1262 2237 1324 2163 1410 2205 16 35 
26 Su 114400 -12 16. 558 17 29 6 09 .17 18 6 22 17 06 639 16 48 706 16 21 
13 10 006 1332 2342 1358 2307 1436 2340 15 40 
114354 -—12 36 § 59 17 28 610 1717 °623 17 04 640 16 46 708 16 18 
' 026 13 50 106 14 06 14 27 14 55 15 41 
1143 49 —12 57 6 59 17 28 TD: ivi FF 6 24 17 03 642 1645 711 16 16 
121 14 27 206 14 38 048 1453 022 15 12 114 #15 41 
1143 45 -—13 17 60@ 1727 -611 17 16 6 25 17 02 644 16 43 714 16 13 
215 15 02 306 15 08 154 15 16 139 #15 26 248 15 41 
114341 —13 37 600 17 26 612 17 15 6 26 17 01 646 16 41 716 16 10 
5 310 15 38 408 1538 302 15 38 256 15 39 423 16 40 
1143 38 -—13 56 601 17 26 612 17 14 6 28 17 00 6 48 16 40 719 16 08 
: 406 16 14 513 16 09 412 16 02 416 15 53 604 15 39 
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Astronomy — Daily Calendar 1986 747 


12th Month December, 1986 31 days 


Greenwich Mean Time 
NOTE: Light figures indicate Sun. Dark figures indicate Moon. Degrees are North Latitude. 


CAUTION: Must be converted to local time. For instruction see page 726. 





Day of Sun on 20° 30° 40° 50° 60° 
month = meridian Sun's Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set 
week Moon Decli- Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun Sun 
year phase nation Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon Moon 
hms hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm 
1 Mo 1148 57 -—21 43 618 17 19 638 17 00 702 16 36 736 16 01 8 34 16 03 
335 1643 @ 5 57 17 06 621 16 41 6 51 16 09 735 16 23 858 13 67 
2 Tu 1149 20 —21 53 619 17 19 638 17 00 703 16 36 737 #1601 8 36 15 02 
336 708 18°08 736 17 40 811 1704 904 1610 1057 1415 
8 We 114943 —22 02 620 17 20 639 17 00 704 16 35 739 16 00 8 38 15 01 
337 818 19 16 8 47 18 48 924 1811 1019 1717 1221 16.15 
4 Th 115007 —22 10 6 20 17 20 6 40 17 00 705 16 35 7:40 16 00 8 40 15 00 
338 9 22 20 26 949 2000 1023 1927 1113 1839 12 52 17 02 
5. Fr, 115032 —22 18 621 17 20 641 17 00 706 16 35 741 15 59 842 14 59 
339 1018 2133 1041 2112 1109 #2046 1150 2008 1301 1900 
6 Sa 11 5057 —22 26 8.21 ate cel 6 42 17 00 707 «#16 35 742 165 59 8 44 14 58 
340 1106 2236 1124 22 21 11.45 2202 1215 2135 1304 20 51 
7 Su 115123 —22 33 622 17 21 6 42 17 00 7 08 16 35 744 16 58 845 14 57 
341 1147 2334 1159 2325 1214 2313 1234 2257 1304 22 32 
8 Mo 115149 —22 40 623 17 21 6 43 17 00 709 16 35 745 15 68 8 47 14 56 
342 0801 ) 12 24 12 30 12 38 12 48 13 04 
9 Tu 115215 -—22 46 624 17 21 644 17 00 710 16 35 746 15 58 648 14 56 
343 - 1258 029 1259 O25 1300 O21 1301 O16 1303 005 
10 We 115242 —22 46 624 17 22 6 44 17 00 710 16 35 747 #1558. 850 14 55 
344 13.31..121. 1327 123 1321 126 1313 120 1302 134 
11 Th 115309 —22 52 625 17 22 645 1701 7.11. 16 35 748 15 58 852 14 64 
345 1405 6-212 13 55 220 13 43 229 13 26 242 1301 3 02 
12 Fr 11 53 37. —22 57 625 17 22 646 1701 712 16 35 749 #1558 8653 14 54 
346 1439 304 1424 #317 #=%1406 332 1341 3655 1301 430 
13 Sa 11 5405 —23 02 6 26 17 22 6 47° 17 01 713. 16 35 750 15 58 854 14 54 
347 1517 356 1457 414 1433 436 1359 607 1302 601 
14 Su 11 54 34 ~—23 07 6 26 17 23 647 17 01 714 16 36 7,51, 15 58 856 14 53 
348 1558 449 1834 612 16804 540 1422 620 1306 7 34 
16 Mo 11 565 02 —23 15 627 17 23 648 17 02 714. 16 36 752 15 58 857 14 53 
349 16 43 544 16 16 609 15 42 642 1453 730 1316 9 06 
16 Tu 1156531 ~—23 15 6 28 17 23 649 17 02 718 16 36 753 15 58 858 14 53 
350 07040 1732 638 1704 705 16 28 74 16 34° 834 1340 10 28 
17 We 1156600 -23 20 6 28 17 24 649 17 02 716 16 36 754 15 58 859 14 53 
351 ; 1824 730 1756 758 1720 834 16 27 927 1432 11 22 
18 Th 115630 -—23 22 629 17 24 650 17 03 716 16 36 7 54 15 59 900 14 53 
352 1917 819 1852 846 .1819 919 1730 1009 1553 11 47 
19 Fr 115659 —23 24 630 17 24 6 50 17 03 717 16:37 755 16 59 900 14 54 
353 ! 20 11 904 1949 927 19 20 957 1840 1040 1725 11 57 
20 Sa 1157 29 —23 25 6 30 17 25 651 17 04 718 16 37 755 16 00 901 14 54 
354 : 2104 945 2046 1005 2024 1029 1952 1104 1867 1201 
21 Su 115759 —23 26 6 30 17 25 6 51 17 04 718 16 37 756 16 00 902 14 54 
355 2157 10 22 2144 1037 2127 #1056 2104 #1122 20 28 1203 
22 Mo 11 68 28 —23 27 631 17 26 652 17 05 719 16 38 756 1601 902 14 55 
356 2248 1057 2240 1107 2231 1120 2217 #%1137 «2156 12 03 
23 Tu 11 58 $8 —23 26 631. 17 26 652 17 05 719 1638 756 1601 903 14 55 
357 23 40 1130 2337 #1135 2334 1142 2330 1150 2324 12 02° 
24 We 115928 -—23 26 6 32 17 27 653 17 06 720 16 39 7 87 16 02 903 14 56 
358 0917 @ 12 04 12 03 12 03 12 02 12 01 
25 Th 1159 58 —23 25 6 32 17 27 653 17 06 7 20 16 40 7 57 16 03 903 14 57 
359 033 12 38 036 12 32 040 12 25 046 12 15 0654 1200 
26 Fr 12 00 28 4-23 23 6 33 17 28 654 1707 720 16 40 7 57 16 04 903 14 58 
360 128 13 16 137 13 04 149 12 50 204 1230 229 1200 
27 Sa 12 0057 -—23 21 633 17 28 654 17 07 721 16 41 758 1604 904 14 58 
361 228 13 58 243 13 41 302 13 19 328 12 49 413 1201 
28 Su 120127 -—23 19 634 17 29 655 17 08 721 16 42 758 16 05 904 14 59 
r 362 332 14 47 353 14 24 419 13 56 457 13 15 606 12 04 
29Mo 120156 —23 16 6 34 17 30 655 17 09 721 16.43 758 16 06 904 15 00 
} 363 441 16 45 6 07 15 18 539 14 43 6 28 13 53 806 12 14 
30 Tu 12 02 26 —23 12 635 17 30 655 17 10 7 22. 16 43 758 16 06 904 16 01 
364 § 52 16 50 620 16 21 657 15 45 751 14 50 953 12 47 
31 We 120255 —23 08 635 17 31 656 17 10 722 16 45 759 16 07 903 15 03 
365 0310 @ 700 1801 7 28 17 33 804 16 58 857 1606 1050 1415 


748 Calendar — Perpetual Calendar 
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Calendar — Julian, Gregorian; Leap Year 


Julian and Gregorian Calendars; Leap Year 


Calendars based on the movements of sun and moon have 
been used since ancient times, but none has been perfect. 
The Julian calendar, under which western nations measured 
time until 1582 A.D., was authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 
B.C,, the year 709 of Rome, His expert was a Greek, Sosi- 
genes. The Julian calendar, on the assumption that the true 
year was 365 1/4 days long, gave every fourth year 366 
days. The Venerable Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk, an- 
nounced in 730 A.D. that the 365 1/4-day Julian year was 
11 min., 14 sec. too long, making a cumulative error of 
about a day every 128 years, but nothing was done about it 
for over 800 years. 

By 1582 the accumulated error was estimated to have 
amounted to 10 days, In that year Pope Gregory XIII de- 
creed that the day following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called 
Oct. 15, thus dropping 10 days. 

However, with common years 365 days and a 366-day 
Jeap year every fourth year, the error in the length of the 
year would have recurred at the rate of a little more than 3 
days every 400 years. So 3 of every 4 centesimal years (end- 
ing in 00) were made common years, not leap years. Thus 
1 was 4 leap year, 1700, 1800 and 1900 were not, but 
2000 will be. Leap years are those divisible by 4 except cen- 
tesimal years, which are common unless divisible by 400. 

The Gregorian calendar was adopted at once by France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and Luxembourg. Within 2 years 
most German Catholic states, Belgium and parts of Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands were brought under the new cal- 
endar, and Hungary followed in 1587. The rest of the Neth- 
erlands, along with Denmark and the German Protestant 
states made the change in 1699-1700 (German Protestants 
retained the old reckoning of Easter until 1776). 

The British Government imposed the Gregorian calendar 
on all its possessions, including the American colonies, in 
1752. The British decreed that the day following Sept. 2, 
1752, should be called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates 


receding were marked O.S,, for Old Style. In addition New 

ear’s Day was moved to Jan. 1 from Mar. 25, (e¢.g., under — 
the old reckoning, Mar. 24, 1700 had been followed by Mar. 
25, 1701.) George Washington’s birth date, which was Feb. — 
11, 1731, 0.S., Feb. 22, 1732, N.S. In 1753 Sweden — 
oe; went Gregorian, retaining the old Easter rules until 


In 1793 the French Revolutionary Government a 
calendar of 12 months of 30 days each with 5 extra days in 
tesa of each common year and a 6th extra day every — 
tee year. Napoleon reinstated the Gregorian calendar in — 

The Gregorian system later spread to non-Euro; re- 
gions, first in the European colonies, then in the aaepend ; 
dent countries, replacing traditional calendars at least for — 
official purppees. Japan in 1873, Egypt in 1875, China in — 
1912 and Turkey in 1917 made the change, usually in con- 
junction with political upheavals. In China, the i 
government began reckoning years from its 1911 ing 
— €g., 1948 was designated the year 37, After 1949, the — 
Communists adopted the Common, or Christian Era year . 
count, even for the traditional lunar calendar. 

In 1918 the revolutionary Pe in Russia decreed — 
that the day after Jan. 31, 1918, Old Style, would become — 
Feb. 14, 1918, New Style. Greece followed in 1923, (In Rus- — 
sia the Orthodox Church has retained the Julian calendar, as 
have various Middle Eastern Christian sects,) For the first 
time in history, all major cultures have one calendar. 

To change from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar, add 
10 days to dates Oct. 5, 1582, through Feb. 28, 1700; after 
that date add 11 days through Feb, 28, 1800; 12 days 
through Feb. 28, 1900; and 13 days through Feb. 28, 2100. 

A century consists of 100 consecutive calendar years. The 
ist century consisted of the years 1 thr 100, The 20th 
century consists of the years 1901 through and will end — 
Dec. 31, 2000. The 21st century will begin Jan. 1, 2001. 





Julian Calendar 


To find which of the 14 calendars printed on pages 748-749 applies to any year, starting Jan. 1, under the Julian system, — 


find the century for the desired year in the three left-hand columns below; read 
rows, read down. The number in the intersection is the calendar designation for that year. 


Year (last two fi wi vyteres biol} 
7 13141516 171 





01 02 03.04 0506 07 08 0910 17 12 81920 212223 24 252627 28 
29 40 31 32 3334 35 46 3738 3940 41424344 4546 4748 495051 52 535455 56 
57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 6566 6768 69707172 73747576 777879 80 818283 84 
Centu 00 85 86 87 88 8990 91 92 9394 9596 979899 
0 700140012 71210 5678 34 613 128311 6719 45614 23 412 
400 800150011 6 719 45 614 23 412 -71210 6678 345138 12311 
900160010 56 78 346138 12 311 6719 45 6144 23412 714 210 
30010001700 9 45 614 23 412 71 210 5678 34 61312311 6719 
40011001800 8 345613 12 311.67 19 45 614 23 412 71210 5647 8 
5001200190014 23412 71 210 56 78 34513 12 311 6719 46 614 
6001300200013 12311 67 19 45 614 23 412 71.210 5667 8 346518 
Gregorian Calendar 


across, 


| 
find the year in the four top 


Pick desired year from table below or on page 748 (for years 1800 to 2059). The number shown with each year noe 
which calendar to use for that year, a& shown on pages 748-749 (The Gregorian calendar was inaugurated Oct, 15, 1582, — 


From that date to Dec, 31, 1582, use calendar 6,) 


1583-1802 
1663.,7 1603.,4 1623,.1 1643.,6 1663..2 1663..6 1703.,2 1723..6 1743..3 1763,.7 1763. 
1564, ,.@ 1604,12 1624..9 1644.19 1664,10 1684.14 1704.10 1724.14 1744.11  1764..8 1784. 11 
1565..3 1605,.7 1626,..4 1645.,1 1665..6 1666..2 1705.,8  1725,.2 1745.,6 1765.3 1786,.7 
1686,.4 1606..1 1626,.5 1646,.2 1666,.6 1666..9 1708..6 1726..3 1746..7 1766.4 a ; 
1587.,65 1607..2 1627..6 1647,.3 1667.,7 1067,.4 1707,.7  1727..4 1747..1 1767..8 . 
1686.13 1608,10 1626,14 1646.11 1608,,6 1668.12 1708,.8 1728,12 1748.,9 1766.13 1768. 
1660..1 1600,.5 1629.,2 1649..6 1669.,3 pe IN 1708..3 1729,.7 1749,.4 «+ 1769,.1 1788. . 
1590..2 1610,.6 1630..3 1650.,7 1670.,4 1680..1 1710,.4 1780..1  1760,,5 1770.2 1790. 
1607,.3 1611,.7 1681.,4 1661..1 1671.,5 1601;.2 1711,,6 1731..2 1761,.6 1771,.3  1761,. 
1592.11 1612,,6 1642.12 1662..9 1672.13 1692.10 1712.13 1782.10 1782.14 1772. 11 1762.. 
1693..6 1613..3 1603.,7 1053,.4 1673.,1 1603,,6 1713..1 1733,.6  1753,.2 1773..6 ve 
1694..7 1614,.4 1684.,1 1064..6 1674.,2 1094..6 1714,.2 1734,,6 1764,.3 1774,.7 ove 
1506..1 1616..5 1635.,2 1655.,6 1676.,3 1606..7 1715,,3 1788..7 17665..4 1776.,1 é ‘ 
1696..9 1616 13 1636.10 1666.14 1676,11 1696.,6 1716.11 1736..8 1766.12 1776..9 1786. 
18907..4 1617,,1 1637..6 1667..2 1677,.6 16897..3  1717..6 1787,.3 1767..7 1777,.4 1707, 
1608..6 1616.,2 1638..6 1666..3 1676..7 1608..4 1718..7 ee 1758..1 1776,.5 1798, 
1609.,6 1619..3 1699..7 1669.,4 1670,.1 1690,.5 1719,.1 1739,.56 759,.2 1779..6 1799, 
1600.14 1620.11 1640,,6 1660.12 1660:.9 1700..6 1720..9 1740.13 1760.10 1780. 14 
1601.,2 1621,.6 1641,.3 1661,.7 1661.,4 1701..7 1721..4 1741,.1 1761..5  1781.,2 1 
1602,.3 1622..7 1642..4 1662..1 1662,,6 1702..1 1722..6 1742,.2 1762..6 1762..3 1 
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The Julian Period 


How many days have you lived? To determine this, you 
must multiply your age by 365, add the number of days 
since your last birthday until today, and account for all leap 
years. Chances are your answer would be wrong. Astrono- 
mers, however, find it convenient to express dates and long 
time intervals in days rather than in years, months and days. 
This is done by placing events within the Julian period. 

The Julian period was devised in 1582 by Joseph Scaliger 
and named after his father Julius (not after the Julian calen- 
dar). Scaliger had Julian Day (JD) #1 begin at noon, Jan. |, 
4713 B. C., the most recent time that three major chrono- 


return to the same days of the week (¢.g., Monday); 2) the 
19-year junar cycle, alter which the phases of the moon re- 
turn to the same dates of the year; and 3) the 15-year indic- 
tion cycle, used in ancient Rome to regulate taxes. It will 
me 7980 years to complete the period, the product of 28, 
19, and 15, 


Noon of Dec. 31, 1985, marks the beginning of JD 
2,446,430; that many days will have passed since the start of 
the Julian period. The JD at noon of any date in 1984 may 
be found by adding to this figure the day of the year for that 


date, which is given in the left hand column in the chart be- 


logical cycles pees on the same day — 1) the 28-year solar 
low. Simple JD conversion tables are used by astronomers. 


cycle, after which dates in the Julian calendar (e.g., Feb. 11) 


Days Between Two Dates 


Table covers period of two ordinary Paste Example—Days between Feb. 10, 1985 and Dec. 15, 1986; subtract 41 from 714; answer is 673 
days. For leap year, such as 1984, one day must be added: final answer is 674. . 


es GPE PSRE SER EE KPEPE RS RRB 
1 1 32 60 91 121 152 182 213 244 274 305 335 1 366 397 425 456 486 517 547 578 609 639 670 700 
2, 2 33 61 92 122 153 183 214 245 275 306 336 2 367 398 426 457 487 518 646 579 610 640 671 701 
eS 3 34 62 93 123 154 164 215 246 276 307 337 3 368 399 427 458 488 519 549 580 611 641 672 702 
4 4 35 63 124 1 185 216 247 308 4 369 400 428 459 489 520 550 581 612 642 673 703 
5 5 36 64 95 156 186 217 248 276 309 330 6 370 401 429 460 490 521 551 582 613 643 674 704 
6 6 37 65 96 126 157 187 218 249 310 340 6 371 402 430 461 491 522 552 583 614 644 675 705 
7 7 #38 #66 127 158 188 219 250 280 311 341 7 372 403 431 462 492 523 553 584 615 645 676 706 
8 8 39 67 98 128 159 189 220 251 261 312 342 6 373 404 432 463 493 524 554 585 616 646 677 707 
9 9 40 68 99 129 160 1 221 252 282 313 343 9 374 405 433 464 494 525 555 586 617 647 678 708 
10 10 41 68 100 130 161 191 222 253 263 314 344 10 375 406 434 465 495 526 656 587. 618 G48 679 700 
11 #11 42 70 101 131 162 192 223 254 284 315 345 11 376 407 435 466 496 527 557 588 619 649 680 710 
12 12 43 71 #102 132 163 193 4 255 265 316 346 12 377 408 467 497 528 558 589 620 650 681 711 
138 13 44 72 103 133 164 194 225 256 317 347 13 378 409 437 468 496 9 §90 621 651 682 °712 
14 14 45 73 104 134 165 195 226 257 318 348 14 379 410 438 499 $91 622 652 683 713 
15 158 46 74 105 135 166 196 258 288 319 349 15 380 411 439 470 600 631 561 S92 653 684 714 
16 16 47 75 106 136 167 197 228 259 20 16 381 412 440 471 601 532 562 593 624 654 6865 715 
17 17 48 76 107 137 168 198 229 260 290 321 351 17 382 413 441 472 502 533 563 594 625 655 686 716 
18 #18 77 108 138 169 199 230 261 201 352 18 383 414 442 473 34 664 595 626 656 697 717 
19 19 50 78 109 139 170 231 292 323 353 19 3864 415 443 474 504 535 565 596 6 657 686 718 
20 20 51 79 110 140 171 201 232 263 324 354 20 385 416 444 475 505 536 566 597 628 658 689 719 
mt. 21 60 111 141 172 202 233 264 204 325 355 21 386 417 445 476 537 567 598 629 659 690 720 
22 22 53 81 112 142 173 203 234 295 356 22 387 418 477 ~=507 660 691 72) 
23 #23 #54 62 113 143 174 204 266 296 327 357 23 388 419 447 4768 508 539 5 600 631 661 692 722 
24 24 55 83 114 144 175 205 236 267 297 326 358 24 3869 420 448 479 509 570 601 632 662 693 723 
25 25 56 84 115 145 176 206 237 268 208 329 359 25 390 421 449 480 510 541 571 663 694 724 
26 26 57 8&5 116 146 177 238 3 26 391 4 481 511 542 572 603 634 664 695 725 
27 27 58 86 117 147 178 208 239 270 300 331 361 27 392 423 451 482 512 573 604 635 665 696 726 
28 28 59 87 118 148 179 209 240 271 301 3382 362 28 393 424 462 483 513 574 605 636 666 697 727 
209 29 — 88 119 149 180 210 241 272 3 29 394 — 453 514 545 575 606 637 667 698 728 
30 30 — 89 120 150 181 211 242 273 303 364 30 395 — 454 485 515 546 576 607 638 668 695 729 
31. 31 — 90 — 181 — 212 243 — 304 — 365 31 306 —,455 — 5816 — 577 608 — 669 — 730 





Lunar Calendar, Chinese New Year, Vietnamese Tet 


The ancient Chinese lunar calendar is divided into 12 months of either 29 or 30 days (compensating for the fact that the 
mean duration of the lunar month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44.05 minutes). The calendar is synchronized with the solar year by 
the addition of extra months at fixed intervals. 

The Chinese calendar runs on a sexagenary cycle, ie. 60 years, The cycles 1876-1935 and. 1936-1995, with the years 
grouped under their twelve animal designations, are printed below. The Year 1986 is found in the third column, under Tiger, 
and is known as a “Year of the Tiger.” Readers can find the animal name for the year of their birth, marriage, etc., in the 
as chart, (Note: thé first 3-7 weeks of each of the western years belong to the previous Chinese year and animal designa- 

ion, 5 
Both the western (Gregorian) and traditional lunar calendars are used publicly in China, and two New Year's celebrations 
_ are held. On Taiwan, in overseas Chinese communities, and in Vietnam, the lunar calendar has been used only to set the dates 
_ for traditional festivals, with the Gregorian system in general use. t 
_ The four-day Chinese New Year, Hsin Nien, and the three-day Vietnamese New Year festival, Tet, begin at the first new 
moon after the sun enters Aquarius, The day may fall, therefore, between Jan. 21 and Feb. 19 of the Gregorian calendar: Feb. 
9, 1986 marks the start of the new Chinese year. The date is fixed according to the date of the new moon in the Far East. 
Since this is West of the International Date Line the date may be one day later than that of the new moon in the United 
tes. 


Hare Sheep : 

Rat Ox ) (Rabbit) Snake Horse (Goat) Monkey Rooster Dog Pig 
1876 1877 1878 1879 1 1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 188 1887 
1888 1889" 1890 1891 1892 1893 1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917. 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
1984 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 - 


— 


752 Calendar — Chronological Eras; Time Differences 


Chronological Eras, 1986 


The year 1986 of the Christian Era comprises the latter part of the 210th and the beginning of the 211th year of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 


















Begins Begins 
Era Year in 1986 - Era ‘ Year in1986 
PIIZARUUE. re ein ont, Cea 7495 . . Sept. BA OG recht Be STN ein tay in ee 2) 2298). Sept: 14 
FeNvre ee iad vas TRO ee tees 5747 . . Oct. 3 (Seleucidae) or Oct. 14 
(sunset) Diocletian’ stv. h HOE ae 1703 . . Sept. 1 
Roman (Ab Urbe Condita). . . . . . 2739 . . Jan. 14 -Endian:(Gaka)s eee 7S eg 1908 . . Mar. 22.4 
Nabonassar (Babylonian) ...... 2735 . . Apr. 27. Mohammedan (Hegira)..... 2. . 1407 . . Sept. 5a 
APACE s) Lo. Pistia. Sa 2646 . . Jan. } “ 7 
Chronological Cycles, 1986 q 
Dominical Letter. .......... E Golden Number (Lunar Cycle)... X! Romanindicton........... g ’ 
cate pl en eee tate para BS RS 6 1 a2) «SRR tee 7 Julian Period (year of)... ... 6699 
Standard Time Differences — North American Cities 
At 12 o’clock noon, Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in N.A. cities is as follows: 
Akron,Oh... 2... 12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon 11.00 AM. 
Albuquerque, N. 10.00 A.M 11.00 A.M. 12.00 Noon 
Atlanta,Ga. ..... 12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon 
Austin, Tex... .. 11.00 AM 1.00 -P.M. 9.00 AM. 
B ‘e, Md. 12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon 12,00 Noon 
Birmingham, Ala. 11.00 A.M. 10.00 A.M. 11.00 A.M. 4 
Bismarck, N.D.. . . . 11.00 A.M. 7.00 A.M. 9.00 A.M. k 
Boise, ida. 10.00 A.M. 11.00 AM. 12.00. Noon 
12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon 12.00. Noon p 
12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon 9.00 AM. [ 
10.00 A.M 8.00 A.M: 1.30 P.M. : 
10.00 AM 11.00 AM. 11.00 AM. 
12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon 11.00 AM. 
12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon 10.00 A.M: ¥ 
12.00 Noon 11.00 A.M. 11.00 AM 
1.00 P.M 11.00 AM. , Cal. . 9.00 A.M. i 
412.00 Noon 9.00 A.M. San Francisco, Cal, 9.00 AM. Bs 
10.00 AM 12.00 Noon Santa Fe, N.M. . 10.00 A.M, % 
11.00 A.M. 11.00 AM. Savannah, Ga 12.00 Noon . 
{2.00 Noon 11.00 AM. Seattle, Wash 9.00 AM 
10.00 AM 12.00 Noon Shre' La. 11.00 A.M. © 
12.00 Noon 411.00 AM. Sioux , SD. 117.00 AM. 4 
11.00 AM 11,00 AM. Spokane, W: 9.00 AM. | 
9.00 A.M, 11.00 A.M. Tampa, Fla... .. . 12.00 Noon © 
12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon Toledo, Oh, ..... 12.00 Noon 
10.00. A.M 11.00 AM. Topeka, Kan... .. . 11.00 A.M. ¥ 
11.00 AM 12.00 Noon Toronto, Ont. . 12.00 Neon ; 
12.00 Noon 11.00 A.M. IAF. sco © a 10.00 A.M. ; 
11.00 A.M. 12.00 Noon Tulsa, Okla... .. . 11.00 A.M. 
10.00 A.M. 8.00 A.M. Vancouver, B.C. 9.00 A.M. 
12.00 Noon 12.00 Noon Washington, D.C. 12.00 Noon 
11.00 AM. 11.00 A.M. ichita, Kan... ... 11.00 A.M. 
8.00 A.M. 17.00 A.M. Wilmington, Del. 12.00 Noon 
12.00 Noon 11.00 A.M. Winnipeg, Man. 11,00 A.M. 


“Fort ‘Wayne, Ind... . 12.00 Noon 42.00 Noon 





ee 

w 

Fort Worth, Tex... . 11.00 AM. 10.00 AM. : 
*Cities with an asterisk do not observe daylight savings time. During much of the year, it is necessary to add one hour to Z 
the cities which do observe daylight savings time to get the proper time relation. é 











Standard Time Differences—World Cities 4 
The time indicated in the table is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or, more generally, Standard Time.,Use of Day- 
light Saving Time varies widely. *Indicates morning of the following day. At 12:00 noon, Eastern Standard Time, the stan- g 
dard time (in 24-hour time) in foreign cities is as follows: - i 
i 20 Caracas... 2.2... 13 00 1200 Rome......... 1800 
13.00 potions eer 13.00 18.00 Sania ane ci Boe | 
00. Dacca 23 00 1:00" 9 
5 00° Delhi 22 30 0030" 
20 00 ji 17 00 1800 
0 00 18 00 3.00" a 
17 00 18 00 2300. 
18 00 12:00 20 30 
12.00 19 00 1900 
22 30 1 00° 200° 
18 00 1 00" 13 00 
18 00 19 00 3 00° 
19 00 000 1800 
18 00 19 00 1800 
1400 19 00 500° 
19 00 22 00 200° 
22 30 18 00 1800 
19 00 20 00 ‘ 





i 
Standard Time 
t 






























Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, England, rec- 
‘ognized as the Prime Meridian of Longitude. The world is 
‘divided into 24 zones, each 15° of are, or one hour. in time 
lapart. The Greenwich meridian (0°) extends through the cen- 
‘ter of the initial zone, and the zones to the east are num- 
bered from 1 to 12 with the prefix “minus” indicating the 
number of hours to be subtracted to obtain Greenwich 


| Westward zones are similarly numbered,. but prefixed 
| “plus” showing the numbér of hours that must be added to 
get Greenwich Time. While these zones apply generally to 
sea areas, it should be noted that the Standard Time main- 
in many countries does not coincide with zone time. 
‘A graphical representation of the zones is shown on the 
‘Standard Time Zone Chart of the World published by the. 
Defense piarcing Agency Hydrographic Center, Washing- 
ton, DC 20390. i 
The United States and. possessions are divided into eight 
dard Time zones, as set forth by the Uniform Time Act 
‘of 1966, which also provides for the use of Daylight Saving 
Time therein. Each zone is approximately 15° of longitude in 
Width. Ali places in each zone use, instead of their own local 
time, the time counted from the transit of the “‘mean sun” 
lacross the Standard Time meridian which passes near the 
middle of that zone. 
These time zones are designated as Atlantic, Eastern, 
tral, Mountain, Pacific, Yukon, Alaska-Hawaii, and Be- 
fing, and the time in these zones is basically reckoned from 
‘the 60th, 75th, 90th, 105th, 120th, 135th, 150th, 165th me- 
\ridians west of Greenwich. The line wanders to conform to 
9cal geographical regions. The time in the various zones is 
earlier than Greenwich Time by 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 
urs respectively. 


ti 





24-Hour Time 


__ 24-hour time is widely used in scientific work throughout 


federal employees. 


~ When a holiday falls on a Sunday or a Saturday it is usu- 
ay observed on the following Monday or preceding Friday. 
: some holidays, government and business closing prac- 
tices vary. In most states, the office of the Secretary of State 
provide details of holiday closings. In most states, the 
following will be legal or public holidays in 1986: 
_ dan, 1 (Wednesday) — New Year’s Day. 
12 (Wednesday) — Lincoln's Birthday, ~ 
; 17 (3d Mon. in Feb.) — Washington’s Birthday, or 
d Day, or Washington-Lincoln Day. 
ee ee Day, or Decora- 


¥4 (Friday) -— Independence Day: 
1 (ist Mon. in Sept.) — Labor Day, 
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(is Standard Time, Daylight Saving Time, and Others 


Source: Defense Mapping Agency Hydrographic Center; Department of Transportation; National Bureau of Standards; U.S. Naval Observatory 


the world, In the United States it is used also in operations 
of the Armed Forces. In Europe it is used in preference to _ 
the 12-hour a.m. and p.m. system. With the 24-hour system 
the day begins at midnight and hours are numbered 0 
through 23. ‘ 


International Date Line 


The Date Line is a zig-zag line that approximately coin- 
cides with the 180th meridian, and it is where each calendar 
day begins. The date must be advanced one day when cross- * 
ing in a westerly direction and set back one day when cross- | 
ing in an easterly direction. 

The line is deflected between north latitude 48° and 75°, so 
that all Asia lies to the west of it, 


Daylight Saving Time 


Daylight Saving Time is achieved by advancing the clock 
one hour. Under the Uniform Time Act, which became ef- 
fective in 1967, all states, the District of Columbia, and U.S. 
possessions were to observe Daylight Saving Time beginning 
at 2 a.m. on the last Sunday in April and ending at 2 a.m. 
on the last Sunday in October. Any state could, by law, ex- 
empt itself; a 1972 amendment to the act authorized states 
split by time zones to take that into consideration in ex- 
empting themselves. Arizona, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, American Samoa, and part of Indiana are now 
exempt. Some local zone boundaries in Kansas, Texas, Flor- 
ida, Michigan, and Alaska have been modified in the last 
several years by the Dept. of Transportation, which oversees 
the act. To conserve energy Congress put most of the nation 
on year-round Daylight Saving Time for two years effective 
Jan. 6, 1974 through Oct. 26, 1975; but a further bill, signed 
in October, 1974, restored Standard Time from the last Sun- 
day in that month to the last Sunday in February, 1975, At 

~ the end of 1975, Congress failed to renew this Mi doe 
legislation and the nation returned to the older end-of April 
» to end-of October DST system. 





Legal or Public Holidays, 1986 


_ Technically there are no national holidays in the United States; each state has jurisdiction over its holidays, which are des- 
a by legislative enactment or executive proclamation. In practice, however, most states observe the federal. legal public 
; ys, even though the President and Congress can legally designate holidays only for the District of Columbia and for 


Federal legal public holidays are New Year's Day, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Colum Day, Veterans’ Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 


Chief Legal or Public Holidays - 


Oct, 13 (2d Mon. in Oct.) — Columbus Day, or Discover- 
ers’ Day, or Pioneers’ Day. 

Nov, 11 (Tuesday) — Veterans’ Day. 

Nov. 27 (4th Thurs, in Nov.) — Thanksgiving Day. 

Dec. 25 (Thursday) — Christmas Day. 

In some states, the following will be legal or public holi- 

. days in 1986: 4 

Jan, 15 (Wednesday) — Martin Luther King Day. In 
some states, combined with Robert E. Lee Day and/or ob- © 
served on the 3rd Mon. in Jan. 

Mar, 28 (Friday) — Good Friday. In some states, ob- 
served for half or part of day. 
oo 4 (Ast Tues, after the Ist Mon, in Nov.) — Election 

Y. 
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Other Legal or Public Holidays 


Dates are for 1986 observance, when known. 


Jan. 12 — Volunteer Fireman Day (2d Sunday in Jan.). 
In New Jersey. 

“Jan. 19 — Confederate Heroes’ Day. In various southern 
states. 

Jan, 20 — Robert E. Lee's Birthday (3d Monday in Jan). 
In several southern states. 

Jan. 30 — Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. In Kentucky. 

Feb. 11 — Mardi Gras Day. In Alabama and Louisiana. 

Feb. 14 — Admission Day. In Arizona. 

Mar. 2 — Texas Independence Day. In that state. 

Mar. 4 — Town Meeting Day (Ist Tuesday in Mar.). In 


_ Vermont. 


Mar, 26 — Prince Jonah Kuhio Kalanianaole Day. In 
Hawaii. 

Mar. 31 — Seward’s Day (last Sunday in Mar.). In 
Alaska. 

Apr. 2 — Florida Day. In that state. 

Apr. 14 — Thomas Jefferson's Birthday. In Alabama. 

Apr. 21 — Patriot’s Day. (3d Monday in Apr.). In Maine 
and Massachusetts. 

Apr. 21 — San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

Apr. 28 — Fast Day (4th Monday in Apr.). In New 
Hampshire. 

May 4 — Independence Day. In Rhode Island. _ 

May 8 — Harry Truman’s Birthday. In Missouri. 
_ May 10 — Confederate Memorial Day. In North Caro- 


i 
~ Days Usually Observed ‘ : 


American Family Day (Aug. 3 in 1986). Observed first 
Sunday in Aug. in Arizona. 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed April 10, 
1872, in Nebraska. Now observed in most states, usually on 
the last Friday in Apr. (Apr. 25 in 1986). 

Armed Forces Day (May 17 in 1986). Always third Satur- 
day of May, by presidential proclamation. Replaced Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Days. 

Bill of Rights Day, Dec. 15. By Act of Congress. Bill of 
Rights took effect Dec. 15, 1791. 

Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 

Child Health Day (Oct. 6 in 1986), Always first Seetiarte 
in Oct., by presidential proclamation. 

Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, Feb. 29, 
1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as annual Citizenship 
Day. It replaced I Am An American Day, formerly 3d Sun- 
day in May, and Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17. 

Easter Sunday (Mar. 30 in 1986), 

Easter Monday (Mar. 31 in 1986). A statutory day in 
Canada. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. Birthday of pio- 
neer leader for equal rights for women. 

- Father’s Day (June 15 in 1986). Always third Sunday in 
june. 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on Plymouth Rock, 
in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners:by New England societ- 
ies, especially “‘Down East.” 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of Poland 
and Revolutionary War hero; died (Oct. 11, 1779) from 
wounds received at the siege of Savannah, Ga. 

Georgia Day, Feb. 12. Observed in that State. Commemo- 
rates landing of first colonists in 1733. 

Grandparents’ Day (Sept. 7 in 1986). Always first Sunday 
after Labor Day. Legislated in 1979. 

Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief i is that if the 
groundhog sees his shadow on this day, he returns to his 
burrow and winter continues 6 weeks longer. 

-Halloween, Oct. 31, The evening before All Saints or All- 
Hallows Day. Informally observed in the U.S. with mas- 
querading and pumpkin decorating. Traditionally an occa- 
sion for children to play pranks. 

Loyalty Day, May 1. By Act of Congress. ~ : 

May Day. Name popularly given to May Ist. Celebrated 
as Labor Day in most of the world, and by some groups in 
the U.S. Observed in many schools as a Spring Festival. 


lina. 

May 25 — Grandparents’ Day (last Sunday in May). I 
New Jersey. 

June 3 — Jefferson Davis’ Birthday. In Fiorida, Georgia, 
and Louisiana. In Alabama and Mississippi, observed on t 
Ist Monday in June (June 2 in 1986). 

June 11 — King Kamehameha I Day. In Hawaii. 

June 14 — Flag Day. In New York, observed on the 
Sunday in June Gune 8 in 1986). 

June 17 — Bunker Hil! Day. In Boston and 
County, Massachusetts. 

June 19 — Emancipation Day. In Texas. 

June 20 — West Virginia Day. In that state. 

July 24 — Pioneer Day. In Utah. 

Aug. 4— Colorado Day (Ist Monday in August). In t 
State. 

Aug. 11 — Victory. Day (2d Monday in August). In 
kansas. . 

Aug. 15 — Admission Day (3d Friday in August). 
Hawaii. 

Sept..9 — California Admission Day. In that state. 4 

Sept. 12 — Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Oct 13 — Pioneer Day (2d Monday in October). In jail 
Dakota, : 

Oct. 17 — Alaska Day (3d Monday in Oct.) In that state, 

Oct. 31 — Nevada Day. In that state. 

Noy. 6 — Return Day. In Sussex County, Delaware. 








Mother’s Day (May 11 in 1986). Always second a 
in that month. First celebrated in Philadelphia in 
Mother's Day has become an international holiday. 

National Day of Prayer. By presidential proclamati 
each year on a day other than a Sunday. 

National Freedom Day, Feb. 1. To commemorate 
signing of the Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing sla 
Feb. 1, 1865. By presidential proclamation. 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 19. 
in commemoration of the departure of the SS Savanna 
from Savannah, Georgia, on May 22, 1819, on the first 
cessful transatlantic voyage under steam propulsion. By 
presidential proclamation. rn 

Pan American Day, Apr. 14. In 1890 the First Intl. Con-) 
ference of American States, meeting in Washington, . 
held on that date. A resolution was adopted which resul 
in the creation of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. By presidential proclamation. 

Primary Election Day. Observed usually only when 
dential or general elections are held. . 

Reformation Day, Oct. 31. Observed by Protest 
groups. 4 

Sadie Hawkins Day (Nov. 15 in 1986). First Saturday af 
ter November 11. 

St. Patrick’s Day, Mar. 17. Obseryed by Irish societies, 
especially with parades. : 

St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14, Festival of a mai 3 
headed at Rome under Emperor Claudius. Associa! i 
this day with lovers has no connection with the saint | 
peopebiy- had its origin in an old belief that on this day bird 

gin to choose their mates. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. Birthday of a ined 
crusader for equal rights for women. na) 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24. By presidential proclama 
tion, to commemorate founding of United Nations. u 

Verrazano Day, Apr. 7. Observed by New York State, 3 
commemorate the probable discovery of New York 
by Giovanni da Verrazano in April, 1524. 

Victoria Day (May 18 in 1986). Birthday of Queen View 
toria, a statutory day in Canada, celebrated the first rst Mom 
day before May 25. Bi 

World Poetry Day, Oct. 15. j e 

Wright Brothers Day, Dec. 17. By p peegi tes signa- 
tion, to commemorate first successful flight by. Orville 
Wilbur Wright, Dec. 17, 1903. 
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Other Holidays, Anniversaries — 1986 
Jan. 1, 1935 — Orange Bowl, Sugar Bowl held for July 5, 1935 — Congress passes Wagner-Connery 
» first time. Act, creating Natl. Labor Rela- 
Feb, 1, 1960 — US. blacks start to “sit-in” to deseg- tions -Bd., reasserting right of col- 
; regate Greensboro, N.C. lunch lective bargaining, 
4 counters. Aug. 1, 1960 — Echo I, world’s first communications 
Feb, 11 (Tues.). ©— National Inventors’ Day; birthday of satellite, launched by U.S, 

) Thomas Edison. Aug. 12 (Tues.) © — Ponce De Leon Day in Puerto Rico. 
her ts, 1960 — France explodes her first atomic Aug, 14, 1935 — Social Security Act passed by Con- 
f : bomb, joining “atomic club” of He 
i _ US. USSR, Britain. Sept. 8, 1910 — N.Y.’s Penn Station opens to trains. 

— Ash Wednesday. Sept. 14, 1960 — OPEC meets for first time, with 5 
— Johnny Appleseed Day. charter members—Saudi Arabia, 
— Girl Scout Day. \ Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar. 
— April Fool's Day. Oct. 4 (Sat. — Rosh Hashanah. 
— Birthday of Thomas Jefferson. Oct. 13 (Mon.) = — Yom Kippur. 
— Passover begins. ~ Noy. 8, 1960 — Mass. sen, John F. Kennedy, 43, de- 
— Works Progress _ Administration feats vice president Richard M. 
(WPA) created by FDR. Nixon to become youngest man 
— First major league night baseball and first Roman Catholic elected 
game played. U.S. president. 
— First Indianapolis 500 car race. Dec, 27 (Sat,) — Channukah. : 
— San, Juan Day in Puerto Rico; St. Dec, 14, 1910 — 5 Norwegians and 17 huskies, headed 
Jean Day in Quebec. by Roald Amundsen, are first to 
— Canada Day. reach South Pole. 
Wind Chill Table 


Source: National Weather Service, NOAA, U.S. Commerce Department 


n the actual temperature. The table shows, for example, that a temperature of 20 degrees Fahrenheit, plus a wind of 20 
iles ae causes Sead heat loss equal to that in minus 10 degrees with no wind. In other words, the wind makes 20 
ees ¢ minus 10, 


line of figuras shows actual temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit. Column at left shows wind speeds. 
1 35 30 25° 20 156 «10 5 0 -5 -10 —15 -20 -25 -30 -35 -40 —45 


33 27 21 NGS ste tm OO -5 —10 ~—15 ~—21 -26 -31 -36 -42 -—47 —52 
22 16 10 $ -3 -9 -15 -22 -27 -34 -40 -—46 -52 -58 -64 -71 —-77 
16 9 2 —-5 -11 —18 -25 -31 ~-—38 -45 ~—51  -58 ~—65 -72 -—78 -—85 -—92 
12 4 -—3 -10 +17 -24 -91 -39 -46 -53 -60 -67 -—74 ~81 -—88 -—95 —103 
8 1 -—7 +18 -22 -29 ~-36 -44 -5i -59 ~66 -74 -81 -88 -—96 —103 —110 
6 -2 -10 -18 -25 ~—33. -—41 -49 -S6 -64 -71 -79 -86 -93 —101 -—109 —116 
4 —-4 -12 ~—20 ~27 -35 -43 —-52 ~58 -67 -74 -—82 -89 -—97 —105 -—113 —120 
3 —-5 ~13 -21 -29 -37 -—45 -53 -60 -69 -76 -84 -92 —100 -—107 —115 —123 
2 -6 -14 —93 -102 -—-109 —117 —125 


—22 -30 ~38 -46 -54 -62 ~70 -—78 —85 
(Wind speeds greater than 45 mph have little additional chilling effect.) 





Heat Index 


_ The index is a measure of the contribution that high humidity makes with abnormally high temperatures in reducing the 
body’s ability to cool itself. For example, the index shows that for an actual air temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit and a 
elative humidity of 50 percent, the effect on the human body would be same as 120 degrees. Sunstroke and heat exhaustion 
likely when the heat index reaches 105, This index is a measure of what hot weather “feels'like" to the average person for _ 

rious temperatures and relative humidities. 


Air Temperature* 
70 75 80 85 90 95 100 105 110 115 120 
pn a : 
64 69 73 baee 83 87 91 95 99 103 107 
65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 105 111 116 
66 72 77 82 87 93 99 105 112 120 130 
67 73 78. 84 90 96 104 113 123 135 148 
74 79 86 93 101 110 123 137 161 
69 75 81 88 96 107 120 135 150 i 
70 76 6245.90 100 114 132 149 
70 77 85 93 106 124 144 
4 78 «686 97 113 136 
71 79 88 1020 ng 122 ‘ 
72 80 91 108 f “Degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Tides and Their Causes 


Source: NOAA, U.S. Department of Commerce _ 


The tides are a natural phenomenon involving the alter- 
nating rise and fall in the large fluid bodies of the earth 
caused by the combined gravitational attraction of the sun 
and moon. The combination of these two variable force in- 
fluences produce the complex recurrent cycle of the tides. 
Tides may occur in both oceans and seas, to a limited extent 
in large lakes, the atmosphere, and, to a very minute degree, 
in the earth itself. The period between succeeding tides var- 
ies as the result of many factors and force influences, 

The tide-generating force represents the difference be- 
tween (1) the centrifugal force produced by the revolution of 
the earth around the common center-of-gravity of the earth- 
moon system and (2) the gravitational attraction of the 
moon acting upon the earth's overlying waters. Since, on the 
average, the moon is only 238,852 miles from the earth com- 
pared with the sun's much greater distance of 92,956,000 
miles, this closer distance outranks ‘the much smaller mass 
of the moon compared with that of the sun, and the moon’s 
tide-raising force is, accordingly, 2'/; times that of the sun. 

The effect of the tide-generating forces of the moon and 
sun one) tangentiall: ly to the earth's surface (the so-called 
“tractive force”) tends to cause a maximum accumulation 
of the waters of the oceans at two diametrically opposite po- 
sitions on the surface of the earth and to withdraw compen- 
sating amounts of water from all points 90° removed from 
the positions of these tidal bulges, As the earth rotates be- 
neath the maxima and minima of these tide-generating 
forces, a sequence of two high tides, separated by two low 
tides, ideally i is produced each day. 

Twice in each lunar month, when the sun, moon, and 
earth are directly aligned, with the moon between the earth 
and the sun (at new moon) or on the opposite side of the 


The Average Rise and Fall of Tides 


Places Ft. In. Places 
Baltimore,Md. ......... | Mobile, Ala....... 
Boston: MESSocc ois ato sisi » 9 6  NewLondon, Conn, . 
Charleston,S.C......... 5 3 Newport,Ri..... 
Colon, Panama. ........ 1 1* NewYork, N.Y..... 

BRPOtt, MOS is cies we 18 4 id Pt. Comfort, Va. . 
Galveston, Tex.......... ot 306" cra chp P@acy.2 
PAINBX ENS: cine s cedteone « 4 §  Portland,Me...... 
Key West, Fla... ... 0... 1 10' St. John’s, Nfld... .. 
(1) Diurnal range. . 


a 

Ft. In. Places Ft. In 

aaa 4). @'"'San Diego; Calta sty cc e 

Fae pl cc 2 7 Sandy Hook,NJ......... 4 | 

Late tes 3 6 SanFrancisco,Cal....... 5 10) 
A ack 4-7 Savannah,Ga.........> rd 
tena 2 6  Seattle,Wash,......... ag 

trees Ge: Tampa; Fle. ccs «= sab ene 10')) 

Pact ve 9; 1. Mancouver'B.C. . -\s=<sieee 5 

ain 2 7 © Washi Des. ore 9 ee 


earth from the sun (at full moon), the sun and the moon ex- 

ert their gravitational force in a mutual or additive fashion. 

Higher high tides and lower low tides are produced. These 

are called spring tides. At two positions 90° in between, the 

gravitational forces of the moon and sun — imposed at right 

angles—tend to counteract each other to the greatest extent, 

and the range between’ high and low tides is reduced. These 
are called neap tides. This semi-monthly variation between 

the spring and neap tides is called the phase inequality. 

The inclination of the moon’s orbit to the equator also 
produces a difference in the height of succeeding high t' 
and in the extent of depression of succeeding low ti 
which is known as the diurnal inequality. In extreme cabal 
this phenomenon can result in only one high tide and one 
low tide each day. 

The actual range of tide in the waters of the open ocean 
may amount to only one or two feet. However, as this ti 


' approaches shoal waters and its effects are iy i 


tidal range may be greatly increased. In Nova 

the narrow channel of the Bay of Fundy, the range of ‘ 

or difference between high and low waters, may reach 
1/2 feet or more (under spring tide conditions) due to roe 
nant amplification. 

-At New Orleans, the periodic rise and fall of the tide val 
ies with the state of the Mississippi, being about 10 inches at 
low stage and zero at high. The Canadian Tide Tables for 
1972 gave a maximum range of nearly 50 feet at Leaf Basin, 
Ungava Bay, Quebec. 

In every case, actual high or low tide can vary considera- ° 
bly from the average due to weather conditions such as 
strong winds, abrupt barometric pressure changes, or pro= | 
longed periods of extreme high or low pressure. 


Speed of Winds in the U.S. | 


Source: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce | 
Miles per hour — average through 1984. High through 1984, Wind velocities in true values. 5 





Station Avg. High Station 
Albuquerque, N.M.. . . 9.1 90 Honolulu,Ha...... 
Ancho! of Alas... . . 6.8 61 = Jacksonville, Fla... . . 
Atlanta, 9.1 60 Key West,Fla..... 
Bismarck N D 10.3 72 ~— Knoxville, ‘Tenn, 
Boston, 12.4 61 Lexin ie ye 
Buffalo, N.Y. 124 91 Little 
Cape Hatteras, 11.4 (b)110 toute: toe 
Chat 62 *:37 Memphis, Tenn n 
Chica 10.3 58 Miami, Fla... i 
Cleveland, 10.7 74 ~~ Minneapolis, Minn... . 
Denver, Col. ...... 8.8 56 Mobile, Ala....... 
Detroit, Mich....... 10.2 46 Montgomery, Ala. ... 

rt Smith, Ark... . . 76 60 = Mt. Washin, pion, NH. 
Galveston, Tex... ... 11.0 (d)100 Nashville, ee 
Helena, Mont....... 78 7 New Orleans, L anon 


(a) aa velocity ever recorded in Miami area was 132 mph, at former station in Miami Beach in September, 1926. { 
ious location. (c) Data for Central Park, Battery Place data through 1960, avg. 14.5, high 113. (d) Recorded before anemomel, 


(b) Previ 
blew away. Estimated high 120. 





The Meaning of “One Inch of Rain” 

An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of ground would mean a tot: 
of 6,272,640 cubic inches of water. This is equivalent of 3,630 cubic feet. 

As a cubic foot of pure water weights about 62.4 pounds, the exact amount varying with the density, it follows that a 

weight of a uniform coating of | inch of rain over | acre of surface would be 226,512 pounds, or about 113 


weight of 1 U.S. 
mean 27,143 gallons of water. 





gallon of pure water is about 8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of ground woul 







Avg. High Station Avg. High) 
4 11.6 67 New York,N.Y.(c)... 9.4 HY 
8.2 82 Omaha, Nobisan es 10.6 1 
11.2 58 Pensacola, Fla..... 8.4 
7.1 36 Philadelphia, Pa. 9.5 
9.5 46 ~~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 9.2 
8.0 . 65 , OFe., 79 BE 
8.3 61 Rochester, N.Y. 9, 7 
9.0 46 St. Louis, Mo.. 9. € 
92 (a)74 By 
10.5 92 
9.0  (b)63 8.7 4) 
6.7 72 79 i 
$5.1 231 87 if 
8.0 41 9.4 rik 
8.2  (b)98 Washington, D.C... . . 9.3 te 


tons, Tt 
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. National Weather Service Watches and Warnings 


Source: National Weather Service, NOAA, U.S. Commerce Department; Glossary of Meteorology, American Meteorological Society 


National Weather Service forecasters issue a Tornado 
Watch for a specific area where tornadoes are most likely to 
occur during the valid time of the watch. A Watch is to alert 
people to watch for threatening weather, make plans for ac- 
tion, and listen for a Tornado Warning. A Tornado Warn- 
ing means that a tornado has been sighted or indicated by 
tadar, and that safety precautions should be taken at once. 
A Hurricane Watch means that an existing hurricane poses 
a threat to coastal and inland communities in the area speci- 
fied by the Watch. A Hurricane Warning means hurricane 
force winds and/or dangerously high water and exception- 
ally - waves are expected in a specified coastal area 
within 24 hours, 

_ Tornado—A violent rotating column of air in contact 
With the ground and pendant from a thundercloud, usually 
recognized as a funnel-shaped vortex accompanied by a loud 
roar. With rotating winds est. up to 300 mph., on a local 
scale, it is the most destructive storm. Tornado paths have 
varied in length from a few feet to nearly 300 miles (avg. 5 
_mi.); diameter from a few feet to over a mile (average 220 
yards); average forward speed, 30 mph. 
’ Cyclone—An atmospheric circulation of winds rotating 
“counterclockwise in the northern hemisphere and clockwise 
jin the southern hemisphere. Tornadoes, hurricanes, and the 
lows. shown on weather maps are all examples of cyclones 
having various sizes and intensities. Cyclones are usually ac~ 
companied by precipitation or stormy weather. 


i” 


Hurricane—A severe cyclone originating over tropical 
ocean waters and having winds 74 miles an hour or higher. 
(In the western Pacific, such storms are known as ty- 
phoons,) The area of strong winds takes the form of a circle 
or an oval, sometimes as much as 500 miles in diameter. In 
the lower latitudes hurricanes usually move toward the west 
or northwest at 10 to 15 mph. When the center approaches 
25° to 30’ North Latitude, direction of motion often changes 
to northeast, with increased forward speed. 


Blizzard—A severe weather condition characterized by 
strong winds bearing a great amount of snow. The National 
Weather Service specifies, for blizzard, a wind of 35 miles an 
hour or higher, and sufficient falling and/or blowing snow 
to reduce visibility to less than 1/, of a mile for a duration of 
three hours or longer. 


Monsoon—A name for seasonal winds (derived from Ara- 
bic “mausim,” a season). It was first applied to the winds 
over the Arabian Sea, which blow for six months from 
northeast and six months from southwest, but it has been 
extended to similar winds in other parts of the world. The 
co are strongest on the southern and eastern sides of 

ia. 


{ 
Flood—The condition that occurs when water overflows 
the natural or artificial confines of a stream or other body of 
water, or accumulates by drainage over low-lying areas. 


National Weather Service Marine Warnings and Advisories 


Small Craft Advisory; A Small Craft Advisory alerts mar- 
_ iners to sustained (exceeding two hours) weather and/or sea 
conditions either present or forecast, potentially hazardous 
ee small boats. Hazardous conditions may include winds of 
_ 18 to 33 knots and/or dangerous wave or inlet conditions. It 
_ is the responsibility of the mariner, based on his experience 
and size or type of boat, to determine if the conditions are 
: rdous. When a mariner becomes aware of a Small Craft 
_ Advisory, he should immediately obtain the latest marine 
_ forecast to determine the reason for the Advisory. * 
Gale Warning indicates that winds within the range 34 to 
_ 47 knots are forecast for the area. 
_ Storm Warning indicates that winds 48 knots and above, 
“no matter how high the speed, are forecast for the area. 




















U.S. government agencies responsible for weather and re- 
communications have used girls’ names to identify ma- 
tropical storms since 1953.-A U.S. proposal that both 
le and female names be adopted for hurricanes, starting 
1979, was accepted by a committee of the World Meteo- 
Organization. 

Names assigned to Atlantic hurricanes, 1986 — Andrew, 


manner by adding the a 
ire for January is one half of t 


However, if the winds are associated with a tropical cyclone 
(hurricane), the storm warning indicates that winds within - 
the range 48 to 63 knots are forecast. 

Hurricane Warning indicates that winds 64 knots and 
above are forecast for the area. 

Primary sources of dissemination are commercial radio, 
TV, U.S. Coast Guard Radio stations, and NOAA VHF- 
FM broadcasts. These broadcasts on 162.40 to 162.55 MHz 
can usually be received 20-40 miles from the transmitting 
antenna site, depending on terrain and quality of the re- 
ceiver used. Where transmitting antennas are on high 
ground, the range is somewhat greater, reaching 60 miles or 
more. 





Hurricane Names in 1986 


Bonnie, Charley, Danielle, Earl, Frances, Georges, Hermine, 
Ivan, Jeanne, Karl, Lisa, Mitch, Nicole, Otto, Paula, Rich- 
ard, Shary, Thomas, Virginie, Walter. 

Names assigned to Eastern Pacific hurricanes, 1986 — 
Agatha, Blas, Celia, Darby, Estelle, Frank, Georgette, How- 
ard, Isis, Javier, Kay, Lester, Madeline, Newton, Orlene,. 
Paine, Roslyn, Seymour, Tina, Virgil, Winifred. 





¥ Explanation of Normal Temperatures 


Normal temperatures listed in the tables on pages 758 and 760 are based on records of the National Weather Service for 
30-year period from 1951-1980 inclusive. To obtain the average maximum or minimum temperature for any month, the 
temperdtures are added; the total is then divided by the number of days in that month. 
normal maximum temperature for January, for example, is obtained by adding the average maximums for Jan., 1951, 
» 1952, ete., through Jan., 1980. The total is then divided by 30. Th 


he normal minimum temperature is obtained in a simi- 


minimums for each January in the 30-year period and dividing by 30. The normal tempera- 
a sum for the normal maximum and minimum temperatures for that month. The.mean tem- 
for any one day is one-half the total of the maximum and minimum temperatures for that day. 


Source; NOAA, U.S. Department of Commerce 


These normals are based on records for the 30-year period 1951 to 1980 inclusive. See explanation on page 757. For sta- 


tions that did not have continuous records from the same instrument site for the entire 30 years, the means have been ad- 


Monthly Normal Temperature and Precipitation 
justed to the record at the present site. 
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Col 
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Hartford, Conn. 








ich.* 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. . . 








Lander, Wyo.. - 
Yi nd 


Ark. 


6, Alas.. 


Station 
Asheville, N.C... 


Albany, N.Y... . 
K 


fe, 


Airport station; *city office stations. T, temperature in Fahrenheit; P, precipitation in inches; L, less than .05 inch. 
Louisvill 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala... . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lexington, Ki) 
Little Rock, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Moline, Ill... 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, NJ. . 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N.Y.* 
Nome, Alas. . . 
Phoenix, Ariz.. 


Juneau, Alas... 
Los Ant 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas 


Albuquerque, N.M. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


~ Baltimore, Md. . 


Dallas-Ft. Worth, 


Denver, Col, . 
Indianapolls, Ind, 


Anchoi 
Atlanta, Ga... . 
Barrow, Alas... 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N.D. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Caribou, Me. . 
Charleston, S.C. 
Chicago, Ill... . 
Cleveland, Oh. . 
Columbus, Oh... 
Des Moines, la. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dodge City, Ka 
~ Duluth, Minn, . . 
Eureka, Cal.*. . 
Fairbanks, Alas. 
Fresno, Cal. . . 
Galveston, Tex.” 
Grand Junction 
Gr. Rapids; Mic! 
Helena, Mon... 
‘Honolulu, Ha... 
Houston, Tex. . 
Huron, S.D.. . . 
Jackson, Miss, . 
Marquette, 


Knoxvill 
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Annual Climatological Data . 


; Source: NOAA, U.S. Department of Commerce 


1984 . : 3 ai, ah ia 5 i 
a ie als piialdieh 
ty 5 
A 


Total 
Greatest In 


Greatest in 
24 hrs. 


























































a 
275 93 6/9 -20 1/22 937.13 214 5/26 65.8 17.0 3/13 3/11 63 201 138 
6311 97 7/20 8 1/19 12.08 1.25 10/14 106 30 4/25 = - 152 87 76 
114 76 8/15 ~18 1/24 1497 192 8/24 67,0 10,2 12/29 23 12/30 $1 249 109 18 
2140 90 7/11 5 1/22 45.71 3.13. 2/13 31 26 2/5 31 12/6 100 143 118 1 
1010 97 6/21 16 2/6 $5.39 2.99 6/25 181.0. 2/8 60 7/27 126 198 109 1 
31.71 7/2 —48 2/2 398 033 8/16 166 21 8/25 39 12/16 69 134 83 3 
678 96 6/20 12 1/22 45,79 282 11/27 13° 407 2/28 - _ = = 118. 0 
1647 99 B/12 —32 12/31 14.77 1.16 4/26 725 119 4/27 43 3/7 77 180 108 21 
2838. 104 7/25 ~13 1/18 13.24 090 4/8 169 3.41 12/15 45 11/2 104178 88 7 
16 98 7/15 1. 1/22 $0.24 417 6/1 441 97 1/40 45. 3/29 82 175 122 12 
708 89 6/8 ~10 1/16 97.42 244 6/23 76.4 19.4 2/27 55 4/30 44 208 160 16 
332 92 6/9 -17 1/22 3581 1.56 7/6 807 13.4 12/6 30 11/1 69 206 147 24 
40 99 6/19 21 1/22 4623 2.77 4/22 mT roti 37 3/25 123 146 104 0 
939 96 6/12 ~-13 1/21 40,90 167 9/3 286 56 2/28 30 3/8 $7 192 160 9 
658 99 7/10 ~22 1/21 34.00 1.68 7/20 96.1 §9 1/29 43 4/30 85 185 132 14 
869 94 9/2 —21 1/21 42.00 1,72 12/20 236 73 12/5 39 4/30 81 204 149 8B 
777 90 7/10 =17 1/21 «41.83 226 8/13 the 8) - 2/27 37 4/30 47 240 166 19 
812 93 9/2 -16 1/21 93.42 1.83 3/20 38.1 8.0 2/27 38 8/4 63 208 144 10 
342 95 6/9 -—33 1/22 42.24 3,00 10/1 746 14.4 3/13 35 12/25 68 182 131 19 
651 106 8/19 10 1/19 93869 215 10/20 0 —_ 37 «3/28 144 120 76 0 
$283 97 7/21 ~19 1/18 1649 1.22 10/4 65.7 123 4/20 40 5/12 126 113 96 20 
938 100 8/28 -~16 1/20 41.78 273 7/14 37 45° 1/1 42 9/7 116 149 116 11 
633 96 7/23 =21 1/21 26.27 1,55 6/26 38 63 2/27 39 4/30 65 194 137 14 
2582 106 6/29 —-13 1/1 1897 200 12/14 21 70 3/22 3911/1 137 131 62 7 
1428 928/27 ~30 1/20 2683 218 9/23 $1 92 1/14 46 10/19 77 185 130 20 
436 84 7/1 —46 2/3 12.35 1,02 7/24 102.9 124 12/16 32 5/27 70 212 117 31 
928 111 7/6 31 12/17 6.77 0,82 12/19 0 - 32 4/25 194 104 40 0 
7 95 7/23 28 1/19 36.64 4.15 5/18 0 - 40 3/28 an ae BG 0 
764 92 8/7 =—15 1/21 2868 1.82 5/28 47, 56 12/31 41 4/30 §7 204 138 18 
169 97 6/11 —21 1/22 4285 2.93 5/29 39 89 3/13 30 3/29 72 176 130 1 
9828 99 8/10 ~19 12/17 9.00° 1.12 4/19 40 5. 11/24 49 1/25 79 185 81 1 
7 04 10/6 87 2/4 17,08 4.33 12/24 - 28 12/9 107 67 «81 


98 8/19 20 1/19 48,19 


96 46 2/12 86 143 104 
1281 100 8/28 -22 1/20 29.73 


a 

se 

ADR@OMONON=OSHAMCO—-HNAGCOCTB2YSYOR 
= 






3 

o 5 

0 0 

a 0 - 0 

217 6/20 08 3/3 42 9/21 98 167 101 12 

792 99 7/10 -21 1/21 4213 241 7/26 95 2/27 37 4/30 71 201 182 14 
291 98 7/12 12 1/22 4976 4.21 10/20 T 12/4 40 6/22 106 136 102 0 
26 95 6/21 (25 2/8 48.96 4.80 9/28 0 - 36 3/28 106 138 103 0 
1014 109 8/29. —7 1/20 38,77 363 7/4 17.9 67 12/31 82 4/29 118 162 112 5 
8657 98 7/29 -27 1/18 13.19 1.13 4/26 1231 13.1 4/26 86 12/23 117 112 81 30 
257 99 6/22 6& 1/2) 63,96 5.17 10/18 62 48 3/10 — — = = 120 2 
97 96 9/16 41 12/17 7.81 1.64 12/18 0 = gee Reem S90" (68 Meg a 
477 94 7/10 -9 1/21 4938 468 7/4 17.7 48 12/5 47 9/14 ~=—-81:189 1374 
1415 87 8/28 ~24 1/21 $248 235 3/21 1599 249 3/21 98° 10/31 —' = 181 '36 
258 96 7/11 8 1/19 57.24 3.00 5/1 25 20 1/17 (4010/20 118 180 123° 2 
7 96 8/11 44 3/1 6002 4.15 5/28 0 = a6 8/11 109 77 187 0 
$028 101 7/6 ~20 1/18 19.91 1.73 6/19 646 72 9/29 57 5/14 143 102 88 22 
672 95 7/23 -19 1/21 9960 205 7/9 38.5 84 12/26 54 7/10 80 194 146 11 
€34 94 7/22 —25 1/20 36.95 2.94 6/7 65.6 10.4 39/4 41 4/27 ° 96 180 125 23 
211 96 6/20 18 1/22 683.82 567 8/1 T 2/28 35 2/26 102 149 100 0 
682 99 7/9 -16 1/21 3939 233 11/1 34,8 5.7 12/91 49 4/30 106 160 120 13 
§90 95 6/19 —5 1/21 5649 427 5/6 98 35 1/18 41 S/7 104 156 120 4 
59.01 3.73 4/4 921 64 3/8 $8 6/13 89 181 195 11 

§2.07 3.93 8/3 on. 50 _ 32 2/26 79174 111 0 

$7.03 4.22 4/4 20.3 69 3/8 35 3/29 96 154 196 9 

1492 1.19 8/1 44.0 4.1 4/27 39 12/15 120177 113 16 

44.82 3.19 5/30 52 62 2/6 39 2/28 93169 106 1 

99.59 357 10/26 13.7 5.7 12/4 3511/10 185 122 87 7 

9.12. 3.03 12/15 245 5.0 12/13 et pe) Oval oe TAPER 

43.66 3.18 $/20 210 79 3/8 82 6/8 . 86171 131 6 

14.91 2.75 7/27 0 0 _ 32 8/9 203 67 45 0 

36.92 1,25 5/28 98.9 7.5 , 2/28 37 8/11 49 205 168 12 

40.17 3.23 8/30 76.0 185 9/13 34 4/21 98 191 143 19 

87.50 2.56 14/1 29 24 12/20 35 11/27 = 65 223 168 1 

48.74 5.17 5/30 336 65 1/10 37 4/5 83 182 121 8 

46.27. 3.41 1/10 69 69 2/6 44 2/27 105 160 107 1 

15.23 1.72 4/26 41.7 91 4/25 . 61 7/8 118 123 90 10 

4.28 068 11/27 160 $65 1/15 54 3/18 144110 44 6 

46,04 2.54 3/28 42 18 2/6 =e | BA OIE 2 

93.64 1.63 2/27 94.0 156 2/28 59 4/30 55 204 175 27 

51.65 299 9/10 209 66 2/26° 48 3/15 104 178 130 6 

21.65 1.76 10/17 97.8 184 10/17 49 5/14 103 164 119 25 

25.95 1.83 8/14 0 0 ~- 42 2/12 110197 79 0 

8.71 1.65 12/26 Crud - 92 12/18 «184 88 42 0 

14.13 4.91 11/12 Lor eat -_ 41 11/27 188 91 57 0 

94.91 240 9/12 98.4 125 12/2 40 7/14 61 221 177 33 

$0.66 3.58 1/26 ; a en 0 446/38 119142 98 0 

36,99 1,61 6/20 24 16 12/20 44 3/16 = 47-221 165.1 

48.35 349 5/7 ToT. 98/27 a9 4/10 101 166 99 O 

34.02 1.77 6/7 43.4 99 2/18 52 7/16 97 159 127 12 

18.01 0.91 12/9 58.1 89 12/29 4311/3 79 202 120 19 

45.78 2.05 9/8 "228 90 2/26 4) 2/18 109 162 119 7 

97.97 1.97 7/4 110.2 11.9 9/1 40 3/11 84 212 183 28 

92.91 262 7/20 OV 0 _ 30 3/20 127 108 96 0 

10 97 6/11 37.73 2.28 3/28 66 39 1/18 52 5/8 65 189 119 3 
74 98 7/11 —=14 1/22 41,72 2.25 5/20 152 61 1/18 46 6/8 - 89 164 134 5 


*To get partly dloudy days deduct the total of clear and cloudy days from 365 (1 yr.), T—trace. (1) Date shown is the starting date of 
storm (in some cases it lasted more than one day), 





760 Meteorological — Normal Temperatures; Precipitation . 


a Normal Temperatures, Highs, Lows, Precipitation 
? Source: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Commerce Department 


These normals are based on records for the thirty-year period 1951-1980. (See explanation on page 757.) The extreme temperatures 
(through 1984) are listed for the stations shown and may not agree with the states records shown on page 761. - 

Airport stations; * designates city office stations. The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer regis- 
tration. : 





















Normal 
Be ; pete Normal TS uly ——} —temperat orcnenaten 
fate ion Fagerea ul mpel wre — 
. Max. i Min. Max. Min. Highest Lowest (inches) 

Alabama......-- MODIS Oe sicre vs acre = at 61 41 91 73 104 te 64.64 
Alabama........ Montgomery. ......... is faol 36 92 72 105 4 49.16 
Alaska. ........ SNOB SS occ Je iotlat eal sim aye 27 16 64 47 90 —22 §3,15 
Arizona... .-..- POON a «6a autenar eye) ah 65 39 105 80 80 17 711 
Arkansas ....... ISHIOIFIOGK oceans aia cue 50 30 93 71 109 —5 49.20 
California ....... Los Angeles*........- 67 48 84 64 110 28 14,85 
Califomia ........ SanFrancisco......... 55 42 71 53 106 20 19.71 
Colorado ....... 43 16 88 59 104 —30 15.31 
Connecticut 34 17 85 62 102 —26 44.39 
Delaware 39 23 86 66 102 -14 41.38 
Dist. of Col, 43 28 88 70 103 -5 39.00 
Florida . 65 42 Bt 72 105 1 52.76 
Florida 72 66 89 80 95 41 39,42 
Florida 75 59 89 76 98 31 $7. 
Georgia 51 33 88 69 105 —5 48.61 
Hawail . 80 65 87 73 94 53 23.47 
Idaho. . 37 23 94 59 111 —23 11.71 
ilinois 29 14 83 63 402 —26 33.34 
indiana. 34 18 85 65 104 —21 39,12 
lowa 27 10 86 66 108 —24 30.83 
HOWE on wires) ores 24 7 82 62 99 —28 38,59 
Kansas... ....... 40 19 $3 70 113 —21 28,61 
Kentucky “1 24 88 68 105 —20 43,56 
Louisiana 62 43 91 74 402 14 59.74 
Maine ........ 31 12 79 57 103 —39 43,52 
Maryland 41 24 Sr rs 67 105 —7 41.84 
Massachusetts... . 36 23 62 65 102 —12 43.84 
Michigan... . 2. + - Dato 2 eee oe kea sd 31 16 83 61 102 —21 30.97 
Michigan, ....... Sault Ste. Marie’ ....... 21 es 75 pee: 98 —36 33.48 
Minnesota... ..... Minn.-St, Paul... ... yo 20 2 83 63 104 —34 26.36 
Mississippi... . 2. . BRKSOME acti cette rains 5 57 35 93 68 106 3 52.82 
Missouri... 2... SHLbileye Gaels lane 38 20 89 69 107 -15 93.91 
Montana........ Helena sono Seaway ae 28, 8 84 52 105 —42 11.37 
Nebraska .......- Omaha seas lang 30 10 89 67 114 —23 
Nevada ........ Winnemucea.......... 42 17 93 51 108 34 7.87 
New Hampshire IGaneardis:csnesinte soar sirse 31 9 83 56 102 —37 36.53 
New Jersey... .. . Atlantic City... .....-- 41 23 84 65 106 —i1 41.93 
New Mexico...... Albuquerque... . . 47 22 93 65 105 —17 8.12 
New Mexico Roswell, . . . 55 27 94 69 109 —9 9.70 
New York Albany 30 12 83 60 100 —28 35.74 
New York New York-La Guardia 37 26 84 69 107 -2 42.62 
No. Carolina. Charlotte 50 31 88 69 104 -3 43,16 
No, Carolina. Raleigh. 50 29 88 67 105 —1 41.76 
No. Dakota . Bismarck 18 —4 84 56 109 —44 15.36 
Ohio... Cincinnati-Greater, a 37 20 86 65 102 —25 40.14 
Ohio .. « Cleveland... . eu. a eee 33 19 62 61 “103 ~19 35.40 
Oklahoma . «+. Oklahoma City ........ 47 25 94 71 110 4 30.89 
ANOQON care sony sbe Portland ..... artieea: yas 44 34 80 56 107 <3 37.39 
“Pennsylvania. .... Harrisburg. . 2.2... 0-- 37 22 86 65 107 -9 39,09 
Pennsylvania... .. Philadelphia. ......... 39 24 86 67 104 —7 41.42 
Rhode Island... .. Block Island... 2... 1s ‘ 37 25 76 64 92 -4 41.91 
So. Carolina...... Charleston. ........44 59 37 89 72 103 8 51,59 
So. Dakota... HUFON, es 22 0 87 61 112 —39 18.66 _ 
So. Dakota ...... HE GIY ti nie! vianekye iene 32 9 87 59 110 -27 ~ 16.27 
Tennessee ...... Nastville...........- 46 28 90 69 107 -15 48.49 
SONAR. ciat hitaie eee A ATHON So on nae es ine 49 22 91 66 108 14 19.10 
MIGRER en ie,eoecaitecars Galveston®... 6... 0.06 59 48 87 79 101 8 40,24 
ORBB  ersiar etd wa BHOUStOn pri tists hone eet 62 41 94 23 | 107 11 44.76 
Utah... . 0) « Saltlake City... c. se 37 20 93 Gees 107 —30 15.31 
Vermont... 1.5. Burlington... eee ee 25 8 81 59 101 —30 33.69 
Virginia. .... aaah, PHOTON ee eilas a aru Pe ae cal 48 32 90 70 104 5 45,22 
Washington, ..... Seattle-Tacoma........ 44 34 75 54 99 0 38.60 
Washington. ..... Spokane. ..... * pO 31 20 64 55 108 —25 16,71 
West Virginia... . . Huntington. . . 41 25 86 65 100 —15 40.74 
Wisconsin . . . Madison .. . 25 7 83 58 104 —37 30.84 
Wisconsin Milwaukee 26 11 80 61 101 —26 30.94 
Wyomit Cheyenne . . 37 15 83 55 100 —34 13.34 
Puerto GanWuant Si. came ss 83 70 88 76 98 60 53.09 | 





f 


Mean Annual Snowfall (inches) based on record through 1980: Boston, Mass. 42; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 113; Albany, 
N.Y. 65.2; Rochester, N.Y. 89.2; Burlington, Vt., 78.6, Cheyenne, Wyo., 53.3; Juneau, Alas. 105.8. 

Wettest Spot: Mount Waialeale, Ha., on the island of Kauai, is the rainiest place in the world, according to the National 
Geographic Society, with an average annual rainfall of 460 inches. : 

Highest Temperature: A temperature of 136° F. observed at Azizia, Tripolitania in Northern Africa on Sept. 13, 1922, is 
generally accepted as the world’s highest temperature recorded under standard conditions. 


The record high in the United States was 134° in Death Valley, Cal., July 10, 1913. ; 
: eisai a alana A record low temperature of —128.6° F. was recorded at the Soviet Antarctica station Vostok on 4 
uly 21, ; | 


The record low-in the United States was —80° at Prospect Creek, Alas., Jan. 23, 1971. { 

The lowest official temperature on the North American continent was recorded at 81 degrees below zero in February, 1947, 
at a lonely airport in the Yukon called Snag. f 

These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of other claimants to 
thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records, since meteorological data to qualify officially must be taken — 
on instruments in a sheltered and ventilated location. ae 
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Record Temperatures by States Through 1984 


Source: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Commerce Department 











Lowest’F Highest Latest date 
27 Jan. 30, 1966 
112 Sept. 5. 7 
—80 Jan. 23, 1971 
100 June 27, 1975 
Fase 127 ye {005 
—29 Feb. 13, 1905 
120 Aug. 10, 1936 
2 Yon 10, Vere 
-61 Feb. 1, 1951 
118 July 11, 1888 
—32 Feb. 16, 1943 
105 July 22, 1926 
ay 110 ayer, $990 
iy 
~2 ay Feb, 13, 1899 
109 June 29, 1931 
+17 Jan. 27, 1940 
112 Jul. 24, 1952 
14 ‘ Jan. 2. 1961 
100 Apr. 27, 1931 - 
Si 118 iii 28 {ood 
—35 Jan. 22, 1930 
117 July 14, 1954 
We 116 iy 14, 198 
ripe 118 ee Yooe 
—40 Feb. 13, 1905 
121 July 24, 1936 
—34 san 28, 1963 
114 7) 
16 Feb. 13, 1899 
114 Aug. 10, 1938 
—48 Jan. 18, 1925 
105 July 10, 1911 
—40 Jan, 13, 1912 
109 July 10, 1936 
ER 107 a ‘+ 137s 
—51 : Feb. 9 1934 
12 July 13, 1936 
‘iS 194 ae 1396 
—19 Jan. 30, 1966 
115 July 29, 1930 
—40 . Feb. 13, 1905 
118 July 14, 1954 
~70 Jan. 20; 1954 
117 July 8, 1937 
47 Feb. 12, 1899 
118 July 24, 1936 
~50 Jan. 8, 1937 
122 June 28, 1954 
—46 Jan. 28 1925 
106 July 4, 1911 
a 110 ipa 1e96 
1 =) 
—50 Feb. 1, 1951 
116 July 14, 1934 
—52 Feb, 9, 1934 
108 22 1926 
—34 Jan, 21, 1985 
110 21, 1983 
—60 15, 1936 
121 6 1936 
=39 Feb. 10, 1899 
113 July 21, 1934 
~27 Jan. 18, 1930 
120 26, 1943 
—54 Feb. 10, 1933 
119 Aug. 10, 1998 
snd 17 my a e00 
~23 : Jan. 11, 1942 
: 104 Aug. 2, 1975 
=19 Jan. 21, 1985 
111 June 28, 1954 
—58 ae! Feb. 17, 1936. 
120 July 5, 1936 
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State Lowest‘F Highest Latest date Station Approximate elevation in 
Tennessee... ..... —32 «Dec! 30 TO Teo MOUNANT CNY, ens «sais ok )9 oye ei 
113 BOG? AGIOS PEARSE Ont a oars Seu 2 se eee 
RS oo fot oo nea —23 oD ri 2 — Filet re eR re HP 
1. 12, 19: PATIOUR isch Fete) <i cea a ahs, on ie 
REN ce ects, Reo —69 pekr@h,, 171905 ——- Peter’® Suc oy oir) aye) «vlieg oe Serer pio Lee 
116 June 26. 1892 Saint BOP QO os a a sn og sa 
Vermont ......... —50 Dec. 30, 1933 Sie ee 
105 July 4, 1971 
REISE 8 oo: bra: Say! e.ce —30 van. 22, 1985 . 
110 July 15, 1954 
Washington ....... —48 : Dec. 30, 1968 
—48 Dec. 30, 1968 
118 Aug. 5, 1967 
_West Virginia... .... =F Dec. 30, 1917 
: 112 duly 10, 1936 
Wisconsin ........ —54 Jan. 26, 1922 Danbu 
‘ , 114 July 48: 1996 WISCONSIN DEUS... 20! 5 <soheus a> nines Se 
Wyoming... ...,6. —63 Feats. 9 -F090.: A NEVO. saw pps tata din, oem ae aoa 
114 REY TERT OO 2 ERB HE Ne, 2 yigaSoe aN iad Sk geeaatne Aeerias 


International Temperature and Precipitation 
Source: Environmental Data Service, U.S. Commerce Department 


A standard period of 30 years has been used to obtain the average daily maximum and minimum temperatures and precipitation. 
length of record of extreme maximum and minimum temperatures includes all available years of data for a given location and is sual 








a longer period. 
Temperature F* 
Average Daily Extreme 
Elev. January July ; 
Station : Ft.| Max. Min. Max. Min, - Max. Min. 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. ........... 8,038 75 43 69 50 94 32 
ee 194 59 49. 8&3 70 107 
Amsterdam, Netherlands .......... 2 40 34 69 59 95 
Athgns ; Greece ss Sk SeOUEE 2 a) oi eerie hy 351 54 42 90 72 109 
Auckland, tan ZEBIAS EF oder N jnsee - 23 73 60 56 46 90 
Seka SPHAUANG a cher aeac cn yd coer ee 53 89 67 90 76° 104 
4 Lebanon oor eas a ee 111 62 51 87 73 107 
Bel ales Yugoslavia ...... Se ms 453 37 27 84 61 107 
Gena et spans ov xceres het stone 187 35 26 74 55 96 
Bogota, COOMA) 0 asia pees 8,355 67 48 64. 50 75 
OR AY MICE 5 lee ot ost hey 27 88 62 88 75 110 
eee Romanians®, 2 Sanh 269 33 20 86 61 105 
Budapest, Hungary ......... xenon 394 35 82 61 403 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. .......... 89 85 - 63 57 “42 104 
CaO KEGUNTS 70s sa eee aia ss 381 65 47 96 70 117 
Capetown, South Africa . +. 56 78 * 60 63 45 103 
Caracas, Venezuela. . . 3,418 7 56 78 61 91 
Casablanca, Morocco. . 164 63 45 79 65 110 
Copenhagen, Denmark 43 36 29 72 55 91 
Damascus, Syria... . . 2,362 53 ieee @ SG. 64 113 
Dubiin, Ireland . . 155 47 67 51 86 
Geneva, Switzerland 1,329 39 29 77 58 10%. 
FIAVENE, CUE eect nets int se ees 80 79 65 89 75 
Hi RORY os. ep tater Bete <t  eeresini 109 87 97 
BRANDON  TKOY sc aenlia colic areas = og 45 36 81 65 100 
i ASTRON, Hed arp iisamlons wants totes a = iy bs be aoe 
Lagos, Nigeria ........... amas 1 4 1 
BA Paz, Boni -. ipo peerecel sree atk nie 12,001 63 43 62 33° ~* 80 
Lima, Peru PE CORT ae aie ac AS 394 82 66 67 57 93 
149 44 35 73 55 99 * 
2,188 47 33 87 62 102 
49 86 69 88 75 10% 
7,340 66 42 74 - 54 92 
505 Qi 9 76 55 
5,971 77 54 69 51 87 
30 20 73 56 
164 42 32 76 55 105 
662 34 25 74 58 98 
92 36 28 58 48 74 
377 54 39 88 64 104 
2,238 90 60 89 65 105 
1,706 85 53 59 37 99 
2,628 77 63 66 §3 100 
16 47 32° 91 75 104 
33 86 73 88 75 $7 
146 31 23 70 55 97 
62 78 65 60 46 114 
3,937 45 27 99 72 109 
ie) 47 29 83 70 101 
72 61 47 85 71 114 
664 34 ~ 26 75 59 98 
294 30 21 — 76 56 98 


« 
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Canadian Normal Temperature and Precipitation 
; Source: Atmospheric Environment Service, Environment Canada : 
Normal refers to the mean daily temperature and total monthly precipitation based on varying periods of record over the thirty-year 


Period 1951 to 1980 inclusive. Airport station unless * designates city office station. T, temperature in Celsius; P, precipitation in 
millimeters, 











” Feb, Mar. eh Mai dune Jul Aug: Sept. Oct, Nov. Dec, 
Te PRR a Peat PRs ee a i Me as NSS <A Oa Oh ee Ui TP, 
-7 16 -4 16 #43 33 «9 49 14 69 16 65 16 55 11 38 6 18 -3 139 -8 16 
8 97 -3 95 2 82 93 84 15 80 18 84 18 86 14 86 8 106 3121 —4 129 

—26 13 -20 18 —11 23 -232 6 44 12 46 11 58 5 51 —2 43 -12 39 -—22 21 

=—24 16 -15 10 -—2 10 8 21 14 39 16 47 13 44 7 28 -—4 29 -—17 22 -—26 25 

-10 18 -5 16 4 20 11 42 15 77 17 92 16.78 11.46 6 15 —4 17 -10 22 
—8 90 -—2 8 4 80 11 83 16 85 19 89.18 87 13 87 8 97 1106 —7 118 

—26 23 —23 23 -14 26-3 25 3 39 8 63 7 60 2 46 —5 44 -13 34 —22 22 

UStss crete leiais «4 —-6§ 134 —2 125 3105 9109 15 90 18 94 18101 14 96 9 136 3167 —3 163 

-6 53-1 71 6 79 13 66 18 65 21 71 20 7516 74 9 61 3 68 -—3 78 
-6 57 -1 72 6 75 13 77 18 86 21 84 20 89.16 72 10 69 3 80 -—4 76 
—-6 61 -1 75 6 81 12 67 18 74 20 72 20 8015 79 973 3 8 -—4 88 
—-8 99 -3112 3 90 9 64 15 90 19 95 18 7913 76 8 99 2110 —5 121 
-9 65 -3 74 6 74 13 66:18 62 21:90 20 9215 88 9 76 2 81 -7 87 

-10 60 -3 68 6 69 13 68 18 73 21 86 19 88 14 79 8 6&8 1 78 ~8 80 

—11 78 -5 82 $3 73 11 87 16110 19117 1811713119 7 91 0 97 -—9114 

—14 16 —-8 18 3 24 11 64 16 60 19 53°18 45 12 37° 5 19 -—5 14 —13 17 
—8 116 -3 114 3107 9108 14 94 17103 17102 13112 8 128 2146 —5 166 
—5 140 -2132 1116 5102 11 66 16 76 18122 12117 7146 3163 —2 161 

-15 16 -3S 18 3 21 11 40 16 59 19 S54 17 08 11 31 °5 17 -6 15 —14 20 

-10 68 -5 60 3 64 9 864 15 74 17 56 17 8313 95 8 74 1 86 -7 890 
—4 52 -1 70 8 73.14 66 19 64 22 74 21 73 17 66 11 61 § 68 -2 73 
§ 115 6 101 9 60 12 $2 15 45 17 32 17 41 14 67 10114 6 150 4 182 
§ 99 6 72 8 38 12 29 14 29 16 18 16 27 14 40 10 78 6131 4 157 

-13 13 -8 14 0 10 7 138 12 31 14 34 13 38 8 30 1 22 ~9 20 =17 20 
=4 50 172 8 63 14 70 20 89 22°83 21 84 17 67 11 57 4 65 -2.-73 

-16 18 -—8 23 3 39 11 66 17 80 20 76 18 7512 53 6 31 -—5 25 —1d 19 

—25 11 —19 12 =-7 10 5 17 13 17 16 34 14 44 7 31 —2 35 -14 25 -—24 18 





Canadian Annual Climatological Data 


s. : Source: Atmospheric Environment Service, Environment Canada 
eee 
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Een tada hl eter ose ~—36.2 408 6/9 7.6 
pipet eee x §2.4 14/8 18.5 
Sitar vei Nii 34.4} 28/4 | 292.7 |-34.4 
20.6 10/7 | 163. 9.6 
26.4 6/7 | 149, 22.3 
45.9 | 26/6 | 332.9 | 53.8 
27.2 | 30/7 |-276.9 | 19.2 
62.9 4/5 | 150.4 | 13.0 
66.6 17/6 | 179.4 | 27.4 
38.6 sev. | 419.6 | 35.6 
53.8} 18/6} 174.3 | 18.7 
41.6]. 12/8 | 201.4 | 34.7 
Net ata Meaty $5.2 | 15/7 | 278.0 | 20,0 
Nomad What 3 eral 30/12 21.8} 21/9 | 121.9 | 282 
eects VCS 22/1 81.8} 19/6 | 273.4 | 226 
Mase: arab eres ere 27/12 74.9 18/8 | 238.9 | 36.8 
Ba a aes) eae 29/12 24.4 | 20/61 119.5 | 28.2 
15/1 57.4 12/9 | 249.5 | 17.0 
pies wae 20/1 40,3 sev. | 115.3 11.6 
Pea atin on 15/1 35.6 13/2 | 138.6 | 24.4 
atin Re Sari eae 31/12 43.8 3/1 386 | 13.0 
he 5 se Roe 18/12 44.0} 2/11 55.5 | 19.6 
—31.9 | 16/1 66.0 17/6 | 161.8 | 12.0 
mane dein —44.4 | 29/12 26.8 7/8 | 144.4 | 17.2 
Dee cela) ctieeleris —272| 21/1 62.2 18/8 | 187.6 | 15.6 
Snip le woo —345 | 31/12 698} 21/6) 93.2 6.2 
=—44.2111/12] 3285 | 226) 20/6 | 169.3 9.2 

Speed of Winds in Canada 





Source: Atmospheric Environment Service, Environment Canada ‘i 






Kilometers-per-hour average is for the period of record 1951 to 1980. High is for gust wind s| based on varying periods of record, 
ding on the origin of the station, dhciaigh 1984, cs ae 





Station Avg. High High , Station Avg. High 
162 127 London, Ont. . . ey 128 Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 15.4 419 
19.3. 177 Moncton, N.B. >... ; 161 Thunder Bay, Ont.... 13.4 122. 
22.7... 151 Montreal, Que....... 7 161 Toronto, Ont....... 180 124 
3.7 57 . Ottawa, Ont. 4 135 Vancouver, B.C... . . 12:0 _ 129 
14.1 117 Quebec City, Que... . 177 Victoria,B.C....... 17.7. 145 
138 132 Regine, Sask... . . . 153 Whitehorse, Yukon... 14.1 106 
IO) 16) Saint John, NiBop. ae 146 Windsor, Ont....... 17.0 148 
182 132 Saint John’s, Nfld. . i 193 Winnipeg, Man. 18.6 129 





17.7 183 . Saskatoon, Sask, . 75 151 Yellowknife, N.W.T. - . 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES» 


U.S. Moving, Inch by 25.4 mm, to Metric System 


On July 2, 1971, following the report of a metric conversion study committee, Commerce Secy. Maurice H. Stans recon 
mended a gradual U.S. changeover during a 10-year period at the end of which the U.S. would be predominantly, but not ¢ 
clusitely, on the metric system. The Metric Conversion Act of 1975, signed Dec. 23, 1975, declared a national policy of coo 
dinating voluntary increasing use of the Metric System and established a U. S. Metric Board to coordinate the change ove 
That Board terminated its operations on Sept. 30, 1982 and transferred its functions to the Office of Metric Programs, U. 
Department of Commerce. 

Currently conversion to metric for the most part is confined to the following industries: automotive, construction and fan 
equipment, computer, and bottling. In addition, with encouragement of the U.S. Office of Education, our school systems ai 
emphasizing teaching of the metric system. 


The International System of Units 


Two systems of weights and measures exist side by side in the 
United States today, with roughly eqoal but separate legislative 
sanction: the U.S. Customary System and the International (Met-« 


nearly equal to the Customary System, 


On Feb. 10, 1964, the National Bureau of Standards issued t) 
following bulletin; 


tic) System. Throughout U.S. history, the Customary System (in- 
herited from, but now different from, the British Imperial System) 
has been, as its name implies, customarily used; a plethora of fed- 
eral and state legislation has given it, through implication, standing 
as our primary weights and measures system. However, the Metric 
System (incorporated in the scientists’ new SI or Systeme Interna- - 
tional d‘Unites) is the only system that has ever received specific 
Jegislative sanction by Congress. The “Law of 1866” reads: : 

It shall be lawful throughout the United States of America to 
employ the weights and measures of the metric system; and no con- 
traet or dealing, or pleading in any court, shall be deemed invalid 
* or liable to objection because the weights or measures expressed or 
referred to therein are weights or measures of the metric system. 

Over the last 100 years, the Metric System has secn slow, stead- 
ily increasing use in the United States and, today, is of importance 


Prefixes 


The following prefixes, in combination with the basic unit names, provide the multiples and submultiples in the International Systen 
For example, the unit name “meter,” with the prefix “kilo” added, produces “kilometer,” meaning ‘*1,000 meters.” 


Henceforth it shall be the policy of the National Bureau of 
Standards to use the units of the International System (SI), as 
adopted by the 11th General Conference on Weights and Mea- 
sures (October 1960), except when the use of these units would 
obviously impair communication or reduce the usefulness of a 
report. 


What had been the Metric System became the International Sy: 
tem (SI), a more complete scientific system. 

Seven units haye been adopted to serve as the base for the Inte 
national System as follows: length—meter; mass—kilogran 
time—second; electric current—ampere; thermodynamic ten 
perature—kelvin; amount of substance—mole; and luminous inte 
sity—candela. 









Prefix Symbol Multiples Equivalent Prefix Symbo! Submultiples Equivatent 
exa E 10'* quintillionfold deci d 10" tenth part 
peta 1g 10" quadrillionfold centi c 10? hundredth part 
tera T 102 trillionfold milli m 10” thousandth part 
giga G 10° billionfoid micro B 10+ millionth part 
mega M 10 * millionfold nano n 10° billionth part 
kilo k 10° thousandfold ico P to? trillionth part 
hecto h 10° hundredfold femto yo quadrillionth part 
deka da 10 tenfold atto a 101" quintillionth part 
Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 
Linear Measure 10 deciliters = I iter (L) = 1,000 milliliters 
a 2 10 liters ; = I dekaliter (daL) 
10 millimeters (mm) _ = I centimeter (cm) 10 dekaliters = I hectoliter (hL) = 100 liters 
10 centimeters = | decimeter (dm) = 100 10 hectoliters = 1 kiloliter (kL) = 1,000 liters 
: 1 neo itl 
10 decimeters = | meter (m) = 1,000 millimetezs 
eo ented tS rast ) 
lekameters = lectometer (hm) = meters i ilhj. i rT 3) 
10 hectometers = | kilometer (km) = 1,000 meters Et ae ae ah sole eatinetee (cae “ 
- 1,000 cubic centi- = | cubic decimeter (dm?) = 
Area Measure meters. gett, 1 ee millimeters 
100 square milli- 1,000 cubic deci- = lcubic meter (m') = Istere= 
tomer tea cea square ceatinese Ce an incicrs ; beac Ee! centic 
10,000 square centi-. = I square meter (m*) = 1, 3 ret 
Setesn square millimeters cubic millimeters 
100 square meters = Lare(a) » Z g } 
100 ares bg = I hectare (ha) = 10,000 Weight ’ 
fares sisal eae 2) 10 milligrams (mg) = 1 centigram (cg) , 
so sen: COOL Sciaice heres 10 centigrams = 1 decigram (dg) = 100 milligrams 
decigrams = : ee (g) Rey milligrams .. ; 
‘ grams = gram x 
a Fluid Volume Measure 10 dekagrams = 1 hectogram (hg) = 100 grams " 
10 milliliters (mL) = | centiliter (CL) 10 hectograms = | kilogram (kg) = 1,000 grams 
10 centiliters = | deciliter (dL) = 100 milliliters 1,000 kilograms = | metric ton {t. ! 
Table of U.S. Customary Weights and Measures , 
; 40 rods = | furlong (fur)=220 yards=660 
Spies 8 furlongs = I statute mil (mi = 1,760 yards : 
12 inches (in) = I foot (ft) n280 feet . 
3 eet = | yard Ga) 3 miles = | league = 5,280 yards = 15,840 
5) ‘ds = | rod (rd), pole, or perch feet 
bi (16 V4 feet) : = I International Nautical Mile 


607611549 feet 


764 





Liquid Measure 


dry Seala te or quart, the word “liquid” or the abbreviation “liq” 
be used in combination with the name or abbreviation of 


the thetiguid unit. 

4 gills = 1 pint (pt) = 28.875 cubic inches 

2 pints = 1 quart (qt) = 57.75 cubic inches 

4 quarts = | gallon (gal) = 231 cubic inches = 8 


pints = 32 gills 


Area Measure 


Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbreviated by using 
“superior” figures. For example. ft? means square foot, and fr 
means cubic foot. 











144 square inches ‘= 1 square foot (ft!) 
9 square feet = 1 square yard (yd?) = 1,296 
square inches 
30 14 square yards = 1 square rod (rd?) = 272 vs 
square feet 
160 square rods = Lacre = 4,840 square yards 
= 43,560 Weeds feet 
| 640 acres = | square mile (mi?) 
1 mile square = I section (of land) 
| 6 miles square = l township = 36 sections = 36 
: ave miles 
Cubic Measure 
1 cubic foot (ft) = 1,728 cubic inches (in’) 
27 cubic feet == | cubie yard (yd?) 
Gunter’s or Surveyors’ Chain 
* Measure 
7.92 inches (in) = | link 
100 links = 1 chain (ch) = 4 rods = 66 feet 
80-chains = I survey mile (mi) = 2m) rods 3 


= 5,280 fee! 


Weights and Measures and Numbers 


_ When necessary to distinguish the Jiquid pint or quart from the 


: 765 
Troy Weight 

24 grains = | pehnyweight (dwt) 

20 pennyweights = 1! ounce troy (oz t) = 480 grains 

12 ounces troy = 1 pound troy (Ib t) = 240 


pennyweights = 5,760 grains — 


Dry Measure 


When necessary to distinguish the dry pint or quart from the 
liquid pint or quart, the word “dry” should be used in combination 
with the name or abbreviation of the dry unit. 


2 pints (pt) = 1 quart (qt) = 67.2006 cubic inches 

8 quarts = 1 peck (pk) on 537.605 cubic inches 
= 16 pints 

4 pecks = 1 bushel (bu) = 2,150.42 cubic 


inches = 32 quarts 


Ayoirdupois Weight 


When necessary to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce or pound 
from the troy ounce or pound, the word “avoirdupois” or the ab- 
breviation “avdp” should be used in combination with the name or 
abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit. i 

“grain” "is the same in avoirdupois and troy weight.) 


27 1/53 grains = | dram (dr) 

16 drams = 1 ounce (oz) = 437 Y grains 

16 ounces = | pound (Ib) = oe drams 
rains 

100 pounds =f sini caweapt 6 wt)° 

20 hundredweights = | ton = 2,000 pounds” 


In “gross” or “long” measure, the following values are recog- 
nized. : 
112 pounds 
20 gross or long 

hundredweights = } gross or long ton = 2,240 pounds” 

“When the terms “hundredweight” and “ton” are used unmodi- 
fied, they are commonly understood to mean the 100-pound hun- 
dredweight and the 2,000-pound ton, respectively: these units may 
be designated “net” or “‘short” when necessary to distinguish them 


= | gross or long hundredweight* 


from the corresponding units in gross or long measure. 





Tables of Equivalents 


“In this table it is necessary to distinguish between the “international” and the “survey” foot. The international foot, defined in 1959 as 
q “exactly is to 0.3048 meter, is shorter than the old survey foot by exactly 2 parts in one million, The survey foot is still ned in data ex- 
Pressed in feet in geodetic surveys within the U.S. In this table the suryey foot is italicized. 


When the name of a unit is enclosed in brackets thus, [1 hand], this indicates (1) that the unit is not in general current use in the United 
| States, or (2) that the unit is believed to be based on “custom and usage” rather than on formal definition. 


| Equivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third decimal place except where they are exact, in which cases 


these exact equivalents are so designated, 
~ Lengths 


0.1 nanometer (exactly) 
{ 0.000 1 micrometer (exactly) 


Tangstrom(A)........ 0.000 000 '1 millimeter 
(exactly) 
p -* 0.000 000 004 inch 
; 120 fathoms (exactly) 
| Veable's U1) |: SASF { 720 feet (exactly) 
219 meters 
METER MCRD) sh pega yh fe Bo, Sissi boat Gutoene - 0.3937 inch 
token (ch) (Gunter's 66 feet (exactly) - 
 orsurveyors).......- A sete 
I chain (engineers)... . . « { 30% 30. ioe meters sci, 
MEMUTMRE AI) Ss cs uk Saves RSS wate Eo 3.937 inches 
Y 364,566,929 feet 
1 degree (geographical) { 69.047 miles (avg.) 
o 111,123 kilometers (avg.) 
) Oflatitude. ssc... ent Lai ve bea 
BAIR oe a0 ee 69.171 miles at equator 
I dekameter (dam) ASE IES PR ER IO ES SN SESS 32.808 feet 
6 feet (exactly) 
SA be AES, 1.8288 meters fexsctly} 
~ ha Chest 10 Soe Geren (saree Ay) ctly) 
ins (su s) (exactly. 
ine 660 feer (exact! 
‘Wfurlong (fur). =. 2... Vy statute mile exactly) 
201.168 meters — ; 
| hand ight measure for horses from 
und to top of'shoulders). ...... 4 inches - 
ete, oa hy 2.54 paneer: eal) 
mil 
ate MMe chiens ocak cad = a biG betel 





é 3 survey miles (exactly) 
Ticague and) ase eke { 4.828 Glonerers ¥ 
7.92. inches 

1 link (Gunter’s of surveyors)... ..... + { ARS lla 
Link engineers.).)2 5s) Pe eee ok x sk g He nibtee 
1 (m) 2 39.37 inches 
I meter (m). ee eae es 1.094 yards 
1 micrometer (um) 

i= Greek { 0.001 millimeter (exactly) 

CREE MU} cnenscerm cy rele 0.000 039 37 inch 

I mil 0.001 inch (exactly) 

Lene RAC Te teeta 0.025 4 millimeter =tenicsiy) 
1 mile (mi) (statute or land)... 2... t ee il ito fae) 
1 international nau- 1,852 viel it 

tical mile (nmi)... . . . . a 1.150779 survey miles 

6,076. 11549 feet 
Limiltimeter (min) 0 Gs @ eae ee tah oes ee 0.039 37 inch 
1 nanometer (nm). . « a Sr ee ae ae ) 
1 pica (typography). ....... Beaton eae ; 12 points 
. 
1 point (typography)... . . GMsiwilineens 
“1 rod (rd), pole, or perch. 2... ess 45 16 AS feet Sreeny) 
NYaRd(GOle ys Soeciantan tos acca, suste 0. oi44 fhie slexicily) 
Areas or Surfaces : 
43,560 square feet (exactly) 

PRCre tone ee ee at { 4,840 square yards 

; 0.405 hectare 
ens(abyncdencats sss. aoabace Sarees yards 


“ 
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(continued) 
1 bolt (cloth measure): 
fengihs Gu ee 100 yards (on modern looms) 
idth _ tiiches (usually, for cotton) 
ROS Sane > SAN yea 60 inches (usually, for wool) 

itetape Ga) 212 SS Fee is SEN Eee 2.471 acres 
[I'square (building)] PESTO pon ny oe 100 square feet 
1 square centimeter (cm?) .. 2 2... ee ee ee 0.155 square inch 
1 square decimeter (dm’)............ 15,500 square i 
L square foot. 40) «ccc wees wie ws 929.030 square centimeters 
l square inch (in?) ....... 6.4516 square centimeters (exactly) 
1 square kilometer (km?) . . . { Oise see wciie 

1.196 square yards 
1 square meter (m*). . . . . . { 10.764 square feet 
Vsquare-miile Goh) 5. oad nus mace Kae ares 258.999 hectares 
1 square millimeter (mm?). ..---..--..- 0.002 square inch 
1 square rod (rd?) sq. pole, or 
STSCI ait Sys Scent RNs ie eee 25.293 square meters 
Loquiare yard: GP). oS Sas es 0.836 square meter 
Capacities or Volumes 

1 tarred (Ob) fiquid cece sc See os 31 to 42 gallons* 


“There are a variety of “barrels,” established by law or usage. 
For example: federal taxes on fermented liquors are based on a bar- 
rel of 31 gallons: many state laws fix the “barrel for liquids” as 31 
¥, gallons; one state fixes a 36-gallon barrel for cistern measure- 
ment; federal law recognizes a 40-gallon-barrel for ‘‘proof spirits"; 
by custom, 42 gallons comprise a barrel of crude oil or petroleum 
products for statistical purposes, and this equivalent is recognized 

“for liquids” by 4 states. 


I barrel (bbI), standard, 7,056 cubic inches 
for fruits, végetables, 105 dry quarts 
and other dry com- 
modities except dry 3.281 bushels, struck 
eranoeen ss ss ee measure 
5,826 cubic inches 
1 barrel (bb!), standard, Sees dry quarts 
cranberry ape fab struck _ 
1 board foot (lumber measure) . . a S foot square board 1 inch thick 
| bushe! (bu) (U.S) { 2 oan inches 
{struck measure) 35.239 liters 
2,747.715 cubic inches 
[1 bushel, heaped (U.S.)] 1.278 bushels, struck 
measure” 
“Frequently recognized as 11%, bushels, struck measure, 
ft beshe! (ou) Conitish ; 1.032 U.S. bushels 
Imperial) (struck struck measure 
d 2,219.36 cubic inches 
l cord (ed) firewood... . 2.2... ee 128 cubic feet (exactly) 
l cubic centimeter (cm’). . 2-5-2. we ee 0.061 cubic inch 
l cubic decimeter (dm)... 2... eee ee 61.024 cubic inches 
0,554 fluid ounce 
l cubic inch (im)... .. . - { 4.433 fluid drams 
ti rsl fea centimeters 
3 1 lons : 
Icubic foot (ft)... 2... toa 17 evbie decimeters : 
Poubac martes (rn) 5 5. 5) «ince otek ots ated 1.308 cubic yards 
beubic yard (yd) 2. ee ke Be Theta ee gg 
. uid ounces (exactly, 
l cup, measuring»... 0. eyes: {i n liquid pint (exactly) 
[1 dram, fluid (fl dr) 0.961 U.S. fluid dram 
el] ees 0.217 cubic inch 
3.552 milliliters 
Ddekshter lel) ccugars 2. Goi ads Ss {? ie cage 
231 cubic inches (exactly) 
7 
I gallon al) (US)... . is} tab pallens 
128 U.S. fluid o ‘ounces (exactly) 
{1 gallon (est) {201 US gallons. 
1 gallon 1.201 U. ons 
~ British Imperial]... . . - } 4.546 liters 
160 British fluid ounces (exactly) 
7.219 cubic inches 
igi Gs cs 6 se ete { 4 fluid ounces (exactly) 
0.118 liter 
1 Rectoliter GHEWS. hea ets ee te 
1.057 liquid quarts 
1 liter (L) (1 cubic decimeter ooh 2 0.908 dry quart 
61.025 cubic inches 


0.271 fluid dram 
1 milliliter (mL) (1 cu cm exactly)... . . . { 16.231 minims 
0.061 cubic inch 
1 ounce, liquid 1.805 cubic inches 
“SS ne ee eae cares 29.573 milliliters 
. .041 British fluid ounces 
961 U.S. fluid ounce 
[1 ounce, fluid (fi a {(British)] t 734 cubic inches 
28.412 milliliters } 
Speck (GIN erwtias Accs a Oe ae aaa eae - 8.810 lite: 
. A eubic 
1 pint (pt), dry... 2.6... 0551 liter 
1 pint (pt), liquid... .... es inches (exactly) 
67.201 cubic inches 
1 quart (qt) dry (U.S.) . . . - 5 1.101 liters 
0.969 British quart 
57.75 cubic in (exactly) 
1 quart (qt) liquid (U.S.). . .  $ 0.946 liter 
0.833 British quart 
69.354 cubic inches 
[1 quart (qt) (British)} . . . { 1,032 U.S. dry quarts _ 
1.201 mice liquid quarts 
t 
L tablespoons. sis <\crn Oe sas { 4 fluid drams 
vA valkapecgael ) 
Ys tal 
I teaspoon... ~~. Seater { li fluid drams® 


"The equivalent “1 teaspoon—11/; fluid drams” has been 
by the bureau to correspond more closely with the actual cap 
of “measuring” and silver teaspoons than the equivalent “I 
poon—! fluid dram” which is given by many dictionaries. 


1 assay ton™ (AT) Crt acted? at ete 29.167 grams 


“Used in assaying. The assay 
milligram that a ton of 2,000 


ton bears the same relation to the 


pounds avoirdupois bears to 


ounce troy; hence the weight in milligrams of ious metal ob 
tained from one assay ton of ore gives directly the number of tro 


ounces to the net ton. 


1 bale (cotton measure): . . . 1 Fe poanes ia Kayne , 
Y CORRENGY fy te aa wie es { zo mia (exactly) 4 
| dram avoirdupois (dr avdp) gispm (=27.344) grains 
gamma, see microgram 
LY cite ice eee Mares oh nilligrs 
MBCA Bh ser sn rae ine 0.035 ee sep me 
1 hundredweight, gross or { 3000 io (exactly) 
long™ (gross cwt) ... .. 2 kilograms 
1 hundredweight, net or short . =f 100 pounds (exactly) 
(cwt. or net cwt.). 2. 2... 45. ae kilograms 
‘L kilogram (kg)... .. .. 2, 205 pou 
1 microgram (jg | Greek letter mu S 
combination with the letter g]) .. .. - 0.000001 gram (ex: 
Vmnilligeami(mg)" rs > == sels cho iers = heron 
1 ounce, avoirdupois 437.5 grains (exactly) 
{ez avephi oe isin =e { pu troy ounce 
350 grams Caen 
480 grains (exactly) 
1 ounce, troy (ozt). 2... { 1.097 avoirdupois baiting 
31.103 grams 
1 pennyweight (dwt)... .. 1,555 grams 
1 pound, avoirdupois sae cake (exactly) 
(ibiaydp)s 4. Serna {i -215 troy pounds 
453. 59) 31 37 grams (exactly) 
5,760 grains (exactly) 
1 pound, troy (lb)... ... {98 0.823 Saraenee pound 
pelos 
1 ton, gross or long™ err pounds ) { 
(grosston) ......... { 1.12 net tons ay) ‘§ 
~ {1.016 metric tons i 


“The gross or long ton and 


hundredweight are used commer 


cially in the United States to only a limited extent, usually 
stricted industrial fields. These units are the same as B 


and Sa hie oni 


1 ton, metric(). . 5... ee { 


1 ton, net or short (sh ton). . {a 


iy pie oS tet oF * 


4 . - 
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Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 


Units of length and area of the international and survey measures are included in the following tables. Units unique to the survey mea- 
sure are italicized. Sce pg 765, Tables of Equivalents, Ist para. 





2282285 
repaeee*| 


BS88 
i 


pagar ee eee ee ee eed 


eescs: 
“3838 


9.05 
0,056 966 15 
0,911 458 3 


1 
12 


14.583 33 
0,000 032 


151 
0,032 150 75 


t-international foot 
1 survey foot 
1 international foot 


= 0;999 998 survey foot (exactly) 
= 1200/3937 meter (exactly) 
= 12 x 0.0254 meter (exactly) 


Bold face type indicates exact values 


Sq. links 
015 942 : 


2.295 684 
20.661 16 


88 332833: 


Troy poun 

0, 173 611 
0.004 166 667 
0.004 747 179 
0,075 954 86 
0,083 333 sia 


1.216 278 
0.000 002 679 
0.002 679 229 
2.679 229 


Units of Length 


rods 
4 025 5 
0.0016 
. 0,003 673 09 
0.033 057 be 


10,763 91 
107 639.1 


25 899 861 103 


1 
10 000 
100 000 000 


Avdp drams 
0, §71 43 
0,877 714 3 
1,139 323 1 
18.229 17 | 
17.554 29 
210,651 4 


1 
0,000 002 205 
0.002 204 623 


Kilograms 


0,044 642 86 
92 887 1 


1.12 
0,001 102 311) 0.000 984 207 
1.102 311 0,984 206 5 


Sasocoos 
2823882 
asa 5 
onan > 


38 
& 


0.062 5 
1,097 143 


13.165 71 


6 
0,000 035 274 
0.035 273 96 


35.273 96 


0,001 771 845 
0.028 349 62 
0.031 103 48 
0.373 241 722 





0.000 021 433 
0,087 037 04 


0.000 001 308 
0.001 307 951 
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Seuss 


1.307 951 


660,052 
0.270 512 18 


270.512 18 





ve age mm. howitzer (light), the 155 mm. howitzer (medium or 
wy). 

Naval guns’ caliber refers to the barrel length as a multiple of 
the bore diameter. A 5-inch, 50-caliber naval gun has a S-inch bore 
and a barrel length of 250 inches. 


0.000 061 611 
0.003 696 691 M 
0.029 573 53 ~ j 
0.118 294 118 ; 
0.473 176 473 
0.946 352 946 ; 
3.785 411 784 ~ 
0.016 387 064 ‘| 
28.316 846 592 ‘ 
b 
0.125 . 
; ! ; 
64 4 
0.029 761 6 0.001 860 10} 0, 1 . 
1.816 166 0.113 510 37} 0 é 
: : 
‘ Miscellaneous Measures , 
Caliber—the diameter of a gun bore. In the U.S., caliber is tradi- 80 - rock music, subway 7 
~ tionally expressed in hundredths of inches, eg. .22 or .30. In Brit- 90 ~ heavy traffic, thunder fe 
ain, caliber is often expressed in thousandths of inches, eg. .270 or 100 — jet plane at takeoff § 
.465. Now, it is commonly expressed in millimeters, eg. the 7.62  Em—a printer’s measure designating the square width of any given 
mm. M14 rifle and the 5.56 mm. M16 rifle. Heavier weapons’ cali- _ type size. Thus, an em of 10-point type is 10 points. An en is half 
ber has long been expressed in millimeters, eg. the 81 mm. mortar, an em, 


Gauge—a measure of shotgun 

inally referred to the number of lead balls of the gun barrel 

ter in a pound. Thus, a 16 gauge shotgun’s bore was smaller than a 

12-gauge shotgun’s. Today, an international agreement assigns mil- 

limeter measures to each gauge, eg: _ ; 
Bore'diameter 


o 





Carat, karat—a measure of the amount of alloy per 24 parts in Gauge . 
gold. Thus 24-carat gold is pure; 18-carat gold is one-fourth alloy. inmm | t = 
Decibel (dB)—a measure of the relative loudness or intensity of 6 Pik) ae - 
sound. A 20-decibel sound is 10 times louder than a 10-decibel 10 19.67 r k 
_ sound; 30 decibels is 100 times louder; 40 decibels is 1,000 times 12 18.52 j as 
louder, etc. One decibel is the smallest difference between sounds 14 17.60 
detectable by the human ear. A 140-decibel sound is painful. 16 16.81 
10 decibels —a light whisper 20 15.90 , 
aera convened Hi he power needed to lift 550 pounds one foot in-one 
— no conversation one 
40 —light traffic roe gg Oty poucsonc et none mute Equa 
50 — typewriter, loud conversation to 746 watts or 2,546.0756 Btu/h. ; | 
60 — noisy office Quire—25 sheets =f pot : ? 
70 — normal traffic, quiet train Ream—500 sheets of paper : Z 
Electrical Units 


The watt is the unit of power (electrical, mechanical, ther- 
mal, etc:). Electrical power is given by the product of the 
voltage and the current. “4 

Energy is sold by the joule, but in common practice the 
billing of electrical energy is expressed in terms of the kilo- 
watt-hour, which is 3,600,000 joules or 3.6 megajoules. 

, -~ 


The horsepower is a non-metric unit sometimes used 
mechanics. It is equal to 746 watts. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
the physical y of a conductor which offers a : 
tance to the flow of electricity, permitting just 1 ampere 
flow at 1 volt of pressure. ; 
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Compound Interest 
Compounded Annually 
Principal 4% 5% 6% 7% 8% 9% 10% 12% 14% 16% 
$100 1 0,011 0.014 0.016 0019 0,022 0,025 0,027 0,033 0,038 0.044 
1 0.077 0.096 0.115 0.134 0.1653 0.173 0.192 0.230 0,268 0.307 
6 2.00 2,50 3.00 3.50 4.00 4,50 5,00 6.00 7.00 8 
1 4,00 §.00 6,00 7,00 8.00 9 10,00 1200 14.00 16,00 
2 8.16 10.25 12.36 14.49 16.64 18.81 21,00 25.44 29.96 34.56 
| 3 12.49 15.76 19.10 2250 25.97 2950 33.10 4049 4815 56.09 
4 16.99 21.55 26.25 31.08 36.05 41.16 46.41 57.35 81,06 
5 21.67 27.63. 93.62 40.26 4693 5366 61.05 76.23 92.54 110.03 
6 26,53 34.01 4185 50.07 58.69 67.71 77.16 97.58 119.50 143,64 
7 31.59 40.71 50.36 60,58 71.38 82,80 94,87 -121.07 150.23 182.62 
8 36.86 47.75 5938 7182 85.09 99.26 114.36 147.60 185.26 227.84 
9 42.33 5513 68.95 83.85 99.90 117.19 135.79 177.31 225.19 
1 48.02 6289 79.08 96.72 115.89 136.74 159.37 21058 270.72 341.14 
1 , 6010 79.59 101.22 125.22 151.82 181.27 213.84 289.60 381.79 493.60 
15 years 60.09 107.89 139.66, 175.90 21722 264: 317.72 447,36 613.79 826.55 
20 years 119.11 165.33 220.71 286.97 366.10 460.44 572.75 864.63 1,274.35 1,846.08 
Ancient Measures 
Biblical Greek Roman 
Cubit = 21.8 inches Cubit = 18.3 inches Cubit == 17.5 inches 
Omer = 0.45 : Stadion = 607.2 or 622 feet Stadium § = 202 yards 
: 3.964 liters Obolos = 715,38 milligrams As, libra, = 325.971 grams, 
ey = 10 omers Drachma = 4.2923 grams pondus -71864 pounds 
= 0.497 ounce Mina = 0.9463 pounds 
14.1 grams Talent = 60 mina f 
7 Weight of Water 
1 ERECT vael.s eit eh tuslte ln selehs 0\. .0360 pound 1 imperial gaiion .. 0.1... ee eae 10.0 pounds 
12 MIG WACO v0 aon as aoe crepes .433 pound 11.2 imperial gallons... .. Pea TI 112.0 pounds 
4 URNS TOOL, stNlers tine bv win ales 62.4 pounds 224 te! eee ay Ser PCT ee aaa 2240.0 pounds 
1 TRROOOR, "sae gree ie, sieve es 7.48052 U.S. gal 1 MUOLGGUON Geis otis tna oe era 8.33 pounds 
Me CMO TOBUS Sous oa! ate eae aol 112.0 pounds 1346: US alone. Mi. ees 112.0 pounds 
BANG CUDICLOR:) Sscins Seas yocnte lahaie 2240.0 pounds BOOT WGIGAMONG ealite Pa itehals Res 2240.0 pounds 
Density of Gases and Vapors 
at O°C and 760 mmHg 
Source: National Burcau of Standards (kilograms per cubic meter) 
Wi wi 
1.171 Ss 
1.293 1.38 
759 900 
1.784 — 1,341 
3.48 1.250 
2.60 2.99 
~ 2,519 1,997 
1.977 1.429 
1,250 1.48 
2.72 2.020 
3.214 4.87 
3.89 2.927 
1.356 5.897 








Temperature Conversion Table 


The numbers in bold face type refer to the temperature either in degrees Celsius or Fahrenheit which are to be converted, If converting 
from degrees Fahrenheit to Celsius, the equivalent will be found in the column on the left, while if converting from degrees Celsius to Fahr- 
enheit the answer will be found in the column on the right. 

For temperatures not shown. To convert Fahrenheit to Celsius subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5, divide by 9; to convert Celsius to 

it, multiply by 9, divide by 5 and add 32 degrees. - t , 





SRSaSSSSS8S— 





. Average human oral temperature, 98.6°F, Water freezes at 32°F. Although “Centigrade” is still frequently used, the International 


S Water boils at 212’F at sea level.-For every 550 feet above sea level, boiling point of water is lower by about I°F. Methyl alcohol boils at 8 


ittee on Weights and Measures and the National Bureau of Standards have recommended since 1948 that this scale be called “Cel- — . 
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The prefix Mach is used to describe supersonic etn It 
derives from Emst Mach, a Czech-born German physicist, 
who contributed to the study of sound. When a plane moves 
at the speed of sound it is Mach 1. When twice the speed of 
sound it is Mach 2. When it is near but below the speed of 
‘sound its speed can be designated at less than Mach I, for 
example, Mach .90. Mach is defined as “in jet propulsion, 
the ratio of the velocity of a rocket or a Jet to.the velocity of 
sound in the medium being consider 

When a plane passes the sound barrier—flying faster than 
sound travels—listeners in the area hear thunderclaps, but 
pilots do not hear them. 

Sound is produced by vibrations of an object and is trans- 
mitted by alternate increase and decrease in pressures that 

_ radiate outward through a material media of molecules 
—somewhat like waves spreading out on a’pond after a rock 
has been tossed into it. 

The frequency of sound is determined by the number of 
times the vibrating waves undulate per second, and is mea- 
sured in cycles per second. The slower the cycle of waves, 
the lower the sound. As frequencies increase, the sound is 


higher. 
Sound is audible to-human beings only if the 
falls within a certain range. The human ear is 
sensitive to frequencies of less than 20 vibrations per se KY 
or more than about 20,000 vibrations per second—although | 
this range varies among individuals, Anything at a pitch | 
higher than the human ear can hear is termed ultrasonic. 
Intéhsity or loudness is the strength of the pressure of 
these radiating waves, and is measured in decibels. The hu- © 
man’ ear responds to intensity in a range from zero to 120 | 
ea Any sound with pressure over 120 decibels is pain- | 


| 
Breaking the Sound Barrier; Speed of Sound | 
| 
| 


The speed of sound is generally placed at 1,088 ft. per sec- | 
ond at sea level at 32°F. It varies in other temperatures and | 
in different media. Sound travels faster in water than in air, 

_ and even faster in iron and steel. If in air it travels a mile in 
6 seconds, it does a mile under water in 1 second, and 
through iron in '/; of a second. It travels through ice cold 
vapor at approximately 4,708 ft. per sec., ice-cold water, — 
4,938; granite, 12,960; hardwood, 12,620; brick, 11,960; 
glass, 16,410 to 19,690; silver, 8,658; gold, 5,717. | 








Color, an electromagnetic wave phenomenon, is a sensa- 
tion produced through the excitation of the retina of the eye 
by rays of light. The colors of the spectrum may be pro- 
duced by viewing a light beam refracted by passage through 
a prism, which breaks the light into its wave lenghts. 

Customarily, the primary colors of the spectrum are 
thought of as those 6 monochromatic colors which occupy 
relatively large areas of the spectrum: red, orange, yellow, 

» green, blue, and violet. However, Sir Isaac Newton named a 
7th, indigo, situated between blue and violet on the spec- 
trum. Aubert estimated (1865) the solar spectrum to contain 

* approximately 1,000 distinguishable hues of which accord- 
ing to Rood (1881) 2 million tints and shades can be distin- 


Colors of the Spectrum 
* guished; Luckiesh stated (1915) that 55 distinctly different 


hues have been seen in a single spectrum. ase 

By many physicists only 3 primary colors are recognized: — 
red, yellow, and blue (Mayer, 1775); red, green, and violet | 
Moe vont: 1801); red, green, and blue (Clerk Max- 
well, 

The color sensation of black is due to complete 
stimulation of the retina, that of white to complete stimula- — 
tion. The infra-red and ultra-violet rays, below the red (long) ; 
end of the spectrum and above the violet (short) end 
tively, are invisible to the naked eye. Heat is the prin 
effect of the infra-red rays and chemical action that of 
ultra-violet rays. 













- Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals - 
Sths 16ths 32ds 64ths 8ths 16ths 32ds 64ths 8ths 16ths 32ds 64ths 
1 ,015625 23 -359375 45 “ 
1 2 .03125 3. 6 12 24 875 23 46g P 
3 046875 ‘ 25 390625 47 - | 
1 2 4 0625 18 26 40625 6 12 24 48 t 
5 078125 27 .421875 49 * 
3 6 09875 7 214. 28 14375 25 50 78125 
7 109375 29 453125 51 7 , 
1 2 4 8 125 15 30 46875 13 26 §2 25 
7 g -140625 31 484375 53 828125 
5- 10 15625 4 8.2 +169", 325555 27. «54 = 84375 
Vi 171875 33 515625 55 859375 
3 6 12 1875 7 34 53125 7 14 28 56 875 - 
13208125 85 546875 ae 57 890625 
7 14 21875 9 18 36 5625 29° 5B) : | 
15 234875 37 578125 5 §9 1875 5 
2 4 8 16 A tr 19 38 59375 16 30 60 6375 ° 
17 «265625 39 609375 ~ 61 953125 
9 18 128125 5 10 20 40 625 > 31 62 96875 
19. 296875 41 640625 63 984375 
5 10 20 3125 21 42. 625 8 16 32 64 » "= 
21 328125 43 671875 = 
11-22 ~— 84875 11 22> 44— 6875 : £ 
j 
Spirits Measures 
PONG 5k < 4 nee en 0.5 jigger 32 shots For champagne only: 
Shot { 0.666 jigger pace oF 1.25 fifth Rehoboam ..... 3 magnums 
Aes CON a 1.0 ounce M 2 quarts Methuselah .... 4 magnums 
DT: ROU Meme 1.5 shot be til ee Egan 2.49797 bottles Salmanazar .... 6magnums 
ee 16 shots (vine) Balthazar... . + 8 magnums 
Be i 0.625 fifth Nebuchadnezzar . 10 magnums 
. 25.6 shots For champagne and brandy only: 
1.6 pints 6.4 pints ‘Wine bottle (standard): 4 
Fifth os esse uae 0.8 quart Jeroboam .... { 1.6 magnum a 0,800633 quart 
yah or Sener bia abet 2 RONG Nie Web oes Wes in) SUSE es TE 3 


0.8 gallon 0.7576778 be : 
E a 


Weights and Measures and Numbers i § See} i PHA 
Mathematical Formulas 


To find the CIRCUMFERENCE of a: 
Circle — Multiply the diameter by 3.14159265 (usually 3.1416). 
To find the AREA of a: 


Circle — ad the square of the diameter by .785398 . Square — Square the length of one side. - 
(usually .78 Trapezoid — Add the two parallel sides, multiply by the 
os arenes the length of the base by the height. height and divide by 2. 














‘Rectangle 
oe — Multiply the square of the radius by Triangle — mae, the base by the height and divide by 2. 
3.1416 and Sand malipy by 4. 
To find the VOLUME of a: 
Cone — Multiply the square of the radius of the base by divide by 3. 
3.1416, multiply by the height, and divide by 3. Rectangular Prism — Multiply the length by the width by 
Cube — Cube the length of one edge. the height. 
‘Cylinder — Multiply the square of the radius of the base by | Sphere — Multiply the cube of the radius by 3.1416, multi- 
3.1416 and multiply by the height. ply by 4 and divide by 3. 
Pyramid — Multiply the area of the base by the height and 
| Playing Cards and Dice Chances 
. 
| Poker Hands Dice 
| Number Odds (Probabilities of consecutive winning plays) 
Hand ’ possible against No. 
flush 4 — 649,789 to 1 consecu- ayy, Ti, No. consecu- By 7, 11 
straight fush 96 7219201 ‘aplecaes Boas ene 870, 
ofa 4,164 to 1 7 ew 6 0 x04 me. 0 te’ 8) 6 le 1 in 141 
house 3,744 693 to i te eee oe ee et 
5'108 508 tod (ol Sac cle Sota Zi 1 in 287 
10,200 264 to4 Diese orienta eiisete 1 in 582 
of akind 54,912 46 to1 
pairs 123,552 20to1 
Ronee 1,098,240 4 to 3.(1.37 to 1) chie 
4,902,540 1to1 (Odds against finding in “widow" of 3 cards) 
Total | 2,598,960 
Dice Openplaces Oddsagainst Openplaces Odds 
(probabilities on 2 dice) 4 a ee ea st chest Ae oe steerer 
“sae agains Sap eee Slats ok SE Ie 
Ox aha-b talus c's A BR Sa Ol eect WNC Pe Hah 5d * 
Prensniteant wea», 96 RETO et ae aca Me sigh rea Bri 
+e Err TIO AO a aera ot Bod The odds—against suit distribution in a hand of 4-4-3-2 are 
RE Rae (godt sis « Sito Blewactie toe aes 17 to 1 about 4 to 1, against 5-4-2-2 about 8 to 1, against 6-4-2-1 about 
Bidets Mikes” siciayers. Shi SE Tasatint eit cle Se 8S:to.4 re hy ak ele Pi Ne ere Seat GA 10 atone 
ae ae Stot . 2,211 to 1, and against 13: -0-0-0 about 158, 53,389,899 to 1. 





Measures of Force and Pressure 
‘Dyne = force necessary to accelerate a I-gram mass {centimeter Pascal (pressure) = 1 newton per square meter = 0.020885 pound 


per second squared = 0.000072 poundal per square foot 
Poundal = force n accelerate a l-pound mass I foot per Atmosphere (air pressure at sea level) = 2,116.102 
Second squared = Thess dynes = 0.138255 newtons . square foot = 14.6952 pounds per square inch = Pasa idlo- 


Newton = force needed to accelerate a 1-kilogram mass 1 meter = per square centimeter = 101,323 newtons per square me- _ 
er. 








Number of French f ‘ Number of French 
zeros British, German US. zeros British, German 
6 million sextillion 21 1,000 trillion 
9 milliard septillion 24 speared 
12 billion octillion 27 1,000 quadrillion 
15 1,000 billion nonillion 30 Se lion 
18 trillion decillion 33 1,000 quintillion 
Roman Numerals 
ual VE tae Se oath been - so CD -... 400 X -  — 10,000 
ceay Bae =. 7 XIX - 19 LX - 6 D - soo LT - 50,000 
= 3 Vu - 8 XX Sate a0 eC - 90 CM - 900 C - 100,000 
Sd TK Be 9 OX - 30 - 100 M - 190 B - 500,000 
= $2 X - 10 XL ~- 40 = °20 V - 5,000 M - — 1,000,000 





The Postal Reorganization Act, creating a government- 
- owned postal service under the executive branch and replac- 
ing the old Post Office Department, was signed into law by 

President Nixon on Aug. 12, 1970. The service offivially 
came into being on July 1, 1971. 

The new U.S. Postal Service is governed by an 11-man 
Board of Governors. Nine members are appointed to 9-year 
terms by the president with Senate approval. These 9, in 
turn, choose a postmaster general, whois no longer a mem- 
ber of the president’ s cabinet, The board and the new post- 


As of Oct. 1, 1984, there were 39,386 post offices throughout the U.S. and possessions. 


POSTAL INFORMATION 


U.S. Postal Service 


master general choose the 11th member, who serves as dep= 
uty postmaster general. An independent Postal Rate 
Commission of 5 members, appointed by the president, rec-— 
ommends postal rates to the governors for their approval. 

The first postmaster general under the new system was — 
Winton M. Blount. He resigned. Oct. 29, 1971, and was re- — 
placed by his deputy, E. T. Klassen, Dec. 7, 1971. Benjamin 
F. Bailar succeeded him Feb. 16, 1975, and was succeeded — 
by William F. Bolger on March 15, 1978. 





* F th 

U.S. Domestic Rates | a 

(in effect Feb. 17, 1985.) 4 

Domestic includes the U.S., territories and possessions, APO and FPO. 3 Ps 

: First Class z 

Letters written, and matter sealed against inspection, 22¢ for Ist oz, or fraction, 17¢ for each additional oz. or fraction.» i 
U.S. Postal cards; single 14¢; double 28¢; private postcards, same. * 


First class includes written matter, namely letters, postal cards, postcards (private mailing cards) and all othier matter 
wholly or partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed, except manuscripts for books, periodical articles and music, manu: _ 
script copy accompanying proofsheets or corrected proofsheets of the same and the writing authorized by law on matter of — Ed 


other classes. Also matter sealed or closed against inspection,’ bills and statements of accounts. 


Greeting Cards 
bak be sent first class or single piece third class. 


f Express Mail 
Express Mail Service is available for any mailable article 
up to 70 pounds, and guarantees. delivery between major 
U.S. cities or your money back. Articles received by the ac- | 
ceptance time authorized by the postmaster at a postal facil- 
ity offering Express Mail will be delivered by 3 p.m. the next 
day or, if you prefer, your shipment can be picked up as 
‘early as 10 a.m. the next business day. Rates include insur- 
ance, Shipment Receipt, and Récord of Delivery at the desti- 
nation post office. 
Consult Postmaster for other Express Mail Services and 
rates, (The Postal Service will refund, upon application to 
originating office, the postage for any Express Mail ship- 
ments not meeting the service standard except for those de- 
layed by strike or work stoppage.) 


Second Class 
Single copy mailings by general public 22¢ for first ounce, 
39¢ for over 1 to 2 ozs., 56¢ for over 2 to 3 ozs. 73¢ for over 
3 to 4 ozs., 88¢ for 4-5 ozs. and 10¢ for each additional 
ounce up to 16 ozs. 


= Third Class 


Third class (limit up to but not including 16 ounces): 
. Mailable matter not in Ist and 2d classes. 

Single mailing: Greeting cards (sealed or unsealed), small 
parcels, printed matter, booklets and catalogs, 22¢ the first 
ounce, 39¢ for over 1 to 2 ozs., 56¢ for over 2 to 3 ozs, 73¢ 
for over 3 to 4° ozs., 88¢ for over 4 to:6 ozs., 98¢ for over 6 





Priority Mail 
Packages weighing up to 70 pounds and exceeding 100 inches in length and girth combined, including written and other 
material of the first class, whether sealed or unsealed, fractions of a pound being charged as a full pound, except in the % *4 
pound weight category where half-pound weight increments apply. 
Rates according to zone apply between the U.S. and Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
___ Parcels weighing less than 15 pounds, measuring over 84 inches but not exceeding 100 inches i in length and girth a 
are chargeable with a minimum rate equal to that for a 15 pound parcel for the zone to which addressed. 





1 Ib, 12 2 aM 
$2.24 $2,30 $254 $2. 
2.24 2.42 2.70 2.98 
2.24 2.56 2.88 3.21 
2.34 2.72 3.09 3.47 
ee ae 3.30 3.73 
258 3.57 4.06 


4 fa 
*Consult postmaster gh parcels aie 3 Ibs. 
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delivery. 





to-8 0zs., $1.08 for over 8 to 10 ozs., $1.18 for over 10 to ie 
ozs., $1.28 for over 12 to 14 ozs., $1.38 for over 14 but less 







thar 16 ozs, 

Bulk material; books, catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds; 
cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. 38¢ per pounds © 
12.5¢ minimum per piece. 

Other matter: newsletters, shopper's guides, scveriay 4 
circulars, 45¢ per pound, 10.9¢ minimum per piece. 
rates for some nonprofit organizations. Bulk mailing fee, hy 
per calendar year. Apply to postmaster for pérmit. One-time 
fee for permit imprint, $50, be 

Parcel Post—Fourth Class a 

Fourth class or parcel post (16 ounces and over): mer bj 
chandise, printed matter, etc., may be sealed, subject to in 
spection. 

On parcels weighing less than 15 lbs. and measuring more, G 
than 84 inches, but not more than 100 inches in lect am ; 
girth combined, the minimum postal charge shall be the” 
zone charge applicable to a 15-pound parcel, "J 

Priority Mail 

First class mail of more than 12 ounces can be sent “Pris 
ority Mail (Heavy_Pieces)” service. The most expeditious — 
handling and transportation available will be used for fastest 


Repwresding Addresses 


The mailer, in order to obtain a forwarding address, must 
endorse the envelope or cover .“‘Address Correction os 
quested.” The destination post office then will determine 
whether a forwarding address has been left on fle anche and’ pro- 
vide it for a fee of 30¢. 







g 


3 3t 4 44 
$3.01 $3. $3.49 3. $3.97 
3.25 3.53 3.81 4.09 4.37 
3.53 3.85 4.18 4.50 4.83 
3.85 4.22 4.60 4.97 5.35 
416 459 5.02 5.45 5. 
4.56 5.05 5.55 6.05 6 


5 





— ‘ 


By 


a Postal Information 





Special Handling - 

Third and fourth class parcels will be handled and deliv- 
ered as expeditiously as practicable (but not special delivery) 
upon payment, in addition to the regular postage: up to 10 
Ibs., $1.10; over 10 Ibs., $1.30. Such parcels must be en- 
dorsed, Special Handling. : 


: Special Delivery ‘ 
First class mail up to 2 Ibs. $2.95, over 2 lbs. and up to 10 
Ibs., $3.15; over 10 Ibs. $4.00. All other classes up to 2 Ibs. 
$3.10, over 2 and up to 10 !bs., $3.60, over 10 Ibs. $4.50, 


Bound Printed Matter Rates 
(Fourth class single piece zone rate) 
Weight Zones 

‘Ibs. Local 1&2 3 4 5 & 7 8 
1.5 $0.55 $0.77 $0.81 $0.89 $1.00 $1.11 $1.26 $1.38 
2 058 081 087 0.97 1.12 1.27 146 1.62 
25 060° 085 092 1.05 1.23 .142 1.67 1.86 
3 063 089 0.98 1.12 135 158 1.87 2.10 
3.6 065 0.93 1.03 120 147 1.73 207 2.34 
4 0.68 0.97 1,09 1.28 158 1.89 228 259 
45 0.70 1.01 1.14 136 1.70 2.04 248 283 
5 0.73 1.06 1.20 144 162 2.20 269 3.07 
6 0.77 1.14 - 1.30 1.60 2.05 2.50 3.09 3.55 
7 0.82 1.22 1.41 1.76 2.28 281 3.50 4.04 
8 0.87 1.30 152 1.91 251 312 3.91 4.52 
9 0.92 41.38 1,63 207 2.75 343 431 5.01 
10 097 146 1.74 223 298 3.74 472 5.49 

Domestic Mail Special Services 


Registry — Only matter prepaid with postage at First- 
class postage rates may be registered. Stamps or meter 
Stamps must be attached. The face of the article must be at 
least 5” long, 3/2" high. The mailer is required to declare the 
value of mail presented for registration. 


Registered Mail 
« Insured Uninsured 
$0.00 to $100...... $3.60 $3.55 
$100.01 to $500 >. . 3.90 3.80 
$500.01 to $1,000... 4.25 415 
Tey to $2,000 . . 4.60 4.40 
000.01 to $3,000 . . 4.95 4.65 
$3,000.01 to $4,000 . . 5.30 . 8.30 
$4,000.01 to $5,000. . 5. 5.15 
$5,000.01 to $6,000 . . 6.00 « 5.40 
$6,000.01 to $7,000. . 6.35 5.65 
$7,000.01 to $8,000 . . 6.70 5.90 
$8,000.01 to $9,000 . . 7.05 6.15 
$9,000.01 to $10,000 - 7.40 6.40 
Consult postmaster for registry rates above $10,000. 


C.O.D.: Unregistered — is applicable to 3d and 4th class 
matter and sealed domestic mail of any class bearing post- 
age at the Ist class rate. Such mail must be based on bona 
fide orders or be in conformity with agreements between 
senders and addressees. Registered-— ‘for details consult 
postmaster. = 


Insurance — is applicable to 3d and 4th class matter. 
Matter for sale addressed to prospective purchasers who 
have not ordered it or authorized its sending will not be in- 
sured. 


Insured Mail 





400.01 to 500 
Liability for insured mail is limited to $400. 
Certified mail — service is available for any matter hav- 
ing no intrinsic value on which Ist class or air mail postage 


is paid. Receipt is furnished at time of mailing and evidence | 


of delivery obtained. The fee is 75¢ ($1.25 restricted deliv- 
ery) in addition to postage. Return receipt, restricted deliv- 
ery, and special delivery are available upon payment of addi- 
tional fees, No indemnity. 

Special Fourth Class Rate 

y ’ (limit 70 Ibs.) 

First pound or fraction, 69¢ (47¢ if 500 pieces or more of 
special rate matter are presorted to 5S digit ZIP code or 60¢ 
if 500 pieces or more are presorted to Bulk Mail Cntrs.); 
each additional pound or fraction through 7 pounds, 25¢; 
each additional pound, 15¢, Only following specific articles: 
books 24 pages or more, at least 22 of which are printed 
consisting wholly of reading matter or scholarly bibliogra- 
phy containing no advertisement other than incidental an- 
nouncements of books; 16 millimeter films in final form (ex- 
cept when mailed to or from commercial theaters); printed 
music in bound or sheet form; printed objective test materi- 
als; sound recordings, playscripts, and manuscripts for 
books, periodicals, and music; printed educational: reference 
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charts; loose-leaf pages and: binders therefor consisting of . 


medical information for distribution to doctors, hospitals, 

medical schools, and medical students. Package must be 

marked “‘Special 4th Class Rate” stating item contained. 
Library Rate (limit 70 Ibs.) 

First pound 40¢, each additional pound through 7 
pounds, 14¢; each additional pound, 8g. Books when loaned 
or exchanged between schools, colleges, public libraries, and 
certain non-profit organizations; books, printed music, 
bound academic theses, pericdicals, sound recordings, other 
library materials, museum materials (specimens, collections), 
scientific or mathematical kits, instruments or other devices; 
also catalogs, guides or scripts for some of these materials. 
Must be marked “Library Rate”’. 

Postal Union Mail Special Services 

Registration — available to practically all countries. Fee 
$3.60. The maximum indemnity payable — generally only in 
case of complete loss (of both contents and wrapper) — is 


~ $20.40. To Canada only the fee is $3.60 providing indemnity 


for loss up to $100, $3.90 for loss up to $200. 


Parcel Post Rate Schedule 
Zones 

Local Tand2 Zone 3 Zone 4 Zone § 
1.19 41.25 1.35 1.50 1.73 
1.25 1.33 1.49 1.71 2.05 
1.31 1.41 1.62 1.92 2.38 
1.36 1.49 1.76 2.13 2.70 
1.42 1.58 1.89 2,34 3.02 
1.47 1.66 2.03 2.55 3.35 
1.53 1.74 2.16 2.76 3.67 
1.59 1.83 » 2.30 2.97 3.99 
~ 1.64. 1.91 2.43 3.18 4.32 
1.69 1.97 2.54 3.33 4.55 
1.74 2.04 ss (263 3.49 4.78 
1.78 2.10 2.73 3.63 4.99 
1.82 2.16 2.82 3.76 5.19 
1,86 2.21 2.90 3.88 5.38 
“1.90 2.26 2.98 4.00 5.55 
1.94 2.92 3.06 4.11 5.72 
1:98 2.36 3.13 4.22 5.87 
2.02 2.41 3.20 4,32 . 6.02 
2.05 2.46 3.27 4.42 6.17 
2.09 2.51 3.33 4.51 _ 6.31 
2.12 2.55 3.40 4.60 6.44 
2.16 2.59 3.46 4.69 6.57 
2.19 2.64 3.52 4.78 6.69 
2.23 2.68 3.58 | 486 6.81 


ieee 


Return receipt—showing to whom and date delivr'd,70¢. 

Special delivery — Available to most countries. Consult 
post office. Fees: for post cards, letter mail, and airmail 
“other articles,” $2.95 up to 2 pounds; over 2 to 10 pounds, 
$3.15; over 10 pounds, $4.00. For surface “other articles,” 
$3.10, $3.60, and $4.50, respectively. 

Marking — an article intended for special delivery service 
must have affixed to the cover near the name of the country 
of destination “EXPRESS” (special delivery) label, obtain- 
able at the post office, or it may be marked on the cover 
boldly in red “EXPRESS” (special delivery). 

Special handling — entitles AO surface packages to. prior- 





Postal Information 


i 
ity handling between mailing point and U.S. point of dis- 
patch. Fees: $1.10 for packages to 10 pounds, and 51.60 for © 
packages over 10 pounds. 
Airmail — there is daily air service to practically all 
countries. : 
Prepayment of replies from other countries — a mailer 
“who wishes-to prepay a reply by letter from another country 
may do so by sending his correspondent one or more inter- — 
national reply coupons, which may be purchased at United — 
States post offices. One coupon should be accepted in any ; 
country in exchange for stamps to prepay a surface letter of 3 
the first unit of weight to the U.S. 








Post Office-Authorized 2-Letter State Abbreviations i 


The abbreviations below are approved by the U.S. Postal Service for use in addresses only. They do not replace the tradi- é 
tional abbreviations in other contexts. The official list follows, including the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the ‘ 





Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands {all capital letters are used); - § 
Alabama. 2 a avis yg | ENR Ri HI 
PUGSRE ecco en creas AK 1 SON a ech are Rg 1D 
American Samoa. ..... pS aes Ts = Mere ae a aR IL 
One ste ie ete Az: Wield ote. dae IN 
Arkansas soo cro oats AB POE Te eres ck iA 
Galifornlavoc-. Sn ok CAS Kansas isis sence, KS 
Ganal Zone. .......- CZ *s'Kentuckylo ceca r es KY 
GOlOPaRD Bois ee Ss Lovielana os Sees LA 
Connecticut... .. 2... CT ANE Ie renee eae ME 
Delaware... se wee DE . Maryland ........; MD 
ISR OF SOL etre ncten DC  Massachusetts...... MA 
Frovidan srs Te ae ots, FES Michigan see ee Mi 
Georges 2s. aes GA ‘Minnesota......... MN 
ER LOR URER Ds GU Mississippi. .... . . . . MS 
Also approved for use in addressing mail are the following abbreviations: 
PON, sail cns Muh snes) wis Aly > GOUT fim Ip diadyote: sia Ct 
LORRI ath Saicyratia hn at va pe AlO2 BOURNE icc siinescte sia Cts 
PVORUOS fronting BND i: GPOSCOME y scincn snipran'ey Cres 
Boulevard... .. 2... BeIVEL. EDAWOs inc 93) nn Siseajaniat diniin Dr 
BAO ee sutannin acetate Br Expressway... ... - Expy 
Dare PER « Byp ~ Extended... 2.2... 
Causeway. ....... Cswy lined gs Shara ant 4 
CURR o Snets ates Freeway ......--- : 
GWClOis pete 5 Ha es Cir Gardens..... . Gdns : : . é 
Size Standards for Domestic Mail Fi 
Minimum Size Nonstandard Mail < 
Pieces which do not meet the following requirements are _Alll First-Class Mail weighing one ounce or less and all sin- — 
prohibited from the mails: gle-piece rate Third-Class mail weighing one ounce or less is | 
a. All pieces must be at least .007 of an inch'thick, and Nonstandard (and subject to.a 9¢ surcharge in addition to a 


b. All pieces (except keys and identification devices) 
which are 1/, inch or less thick must be: 


the applicable postage and fees) if: 
1. Any of the following dimensions are exceeded: a 
Length—1 1) inches, : 


ti 


(1) Rectangular in shape, Belgnt Si baer 

(2) At least 3/4 inches high, and ickness—Y; inch, or | 
‘ 2. The piece has a height to length (aspect) ratio which 

3) At least 5 inches tong, does not fall between 1 to 1.3 and 1 to 2.5 inclusi $ 


Note: Pieces greater than 1/, inch thick can be mailed 
even if they measure less than 31/, by 5 inches. 


Envelopes Available at Post Offices 








lusive, 
(The aspect ratio is found by dividing the eo by | 
the height. If the answer is between 1.3 and 2.5 in- 
clusive, the Piece has a standard aspect ratio.) 


5 Bands 








Less than i 
Kind Size t Denomination Item No. 500 each . 500 
FRQQUIAT yo. Se BIg siete vlinns aa nsene witise 2 COME wwe eee 631 $0.27 115.90 
TOR eso aie es aieete BO COMS nic u ate ty ee 131 27 117.40 
Mess ntles ops GSA read bys sea tet tn a ee CONES et onal termes 632 116,50 | 
NOreenese sas cet awete BACHE nia tele cnnae pit _ 182 148.00 
br Say tage GHA Ae faire See COMES ae Sameer 666 35.90 
RAMP sek AOU ee nae aieeegen ARO CONS ard erase aaeaney ss _ 166 37.40 
RCT ok BES ay as eta bioee Rt 5 ROO COINES A at nie aire ataa ates 667 36,50 
eee atlas TR oa a gsa, Buc Rinse ee eR OOIMS 2 nck ne, ies Ott ae 38.00 
Postal Receipts at Large Cities 
Boston eae LA. New York St, Louis sh 
$136,453,079 $365,378,795 $193,229,077 * be gis ¢71.376 ses set 774 $1164 
211,082,724 $06,395,438 < "273,563,824 45,984 211,571,818 126,031,314 | 75 
224,428,760 528,233,991 271,136,828 sen ar? 778 221,161 ‘624 127,427,555 
256,524,082 551,988,015 901,159,594 741,286,845, 235,116,018 enep eae 
292,971,572 597,246,568 938,798,409 848,507,590 265,242,959 60,596,946 
Septet 476, $30,734,926 856,569,717 273,210,529 F ies) 000,437 
$14,230,399 598,141,605. » $38,760,060 907,426,500 295,917,848 phi 25,378,6 
Other cities for fiscal year 1984: Dallas, $324,161,294; Atlanta, $307,400,593; Houston, $269,171,666; Min 108,878,305; ‘San Fi C 
i Pisbureh pire Me 


$207,732,787; Danes, 
$153,399,597. 


177,924,287; Hartford, $166,413,863; Cleveland, es Baltimore, $163,173,315; 
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7 
Air parcel post rates 
Each add'l. 
Yo Ib. or 


Each add'l. 
4 02. or 


First 


Postal Information 
ich add’ 


Air parcel post rates: 
“= Ea 


4 oz. or 


Air Mail, Parcel Post International Rates 


mmes — 36¢ each to all countries. 
_ Each add'l. 


Air mail postcards (single) - 33¢ to all countries except Canada and Mexico (14¢) 


 Aerogra 


- 4 ’ 
3 
§s BSHSSHSSHSSSSRESS HR HSSSSSSRSSRSSHSQAssgsss SSSSssRegessessssgsgsgsssaessse 3k 
$s KKK NNNNONNNANNN SE ON Ne NANGMOVK DK NOK NNENANNNNK NOK NONNNKE NNR ANNAN EK NN VER NRK NON ee OR 
a” ; 
= 
ag SOHOCONHOHHOCOH eo Paes woo000000 oo wees saacseaa wnnMoo oo ° > 
SE BORER GRBAQHRKKHSSK FBR SHA SSL SSR SHAR AGSe Ke GHGS SAPS Ae GGQugr GAaGeGeRAReAeGrGRoean OB 
so errr rrrerer Fe Or Qreeeer Ow rr Fe reer ee ererw Oe ewe ee eK Pr Oe eK eee cod 
$o ro g % 
B= a a” & 
apa 8 
so s a 
8 BSSSSSSeSSssssslsaSR assess gegsegss ges sss ase gases ese ee esse ees SSRs esssessssss 38 





. (North)... .. 
inom: Rep. of (South) 
Madagascar . . 
Madeira Islands 





pg Q8SG88 SeeeeRseee gegesaes seeee sgease gagees geegsassas seagg = Seaseeasaas 
: . | 
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Postal Information — 





6.00 : i 
Reunion. ......... 8.10 1.60 3,00 
Romania.7....... 6.00 1.10 2.00 
SO isnt aan 7.05 1.35 2.50 
St Helena ws 4.95 90 1.50 
Sh ree. c's Oe 3.90 65 1.00 
St. Pierre & yee ty 3.90 65 1.00 
St. Thomas & Principe Oe 1285 > 2.50 
St. Vincent & The Grena- 
dines 3.90 65 1.00 
495 90 1.50 
6.00 1.10 2.00 
7.05 4.35 2.50 
7.05 1.35 2.50 
6.00 1.10 2.00 
7.05 1.35 2.50 
6.00 1.40 2.00 
1.35 2.50 
7.05 1.35 250 
8.10 1.60 3.00 
$.00 1.10 2.00 
7.05 1.35 2.50 
7.05 1.35 2.50 
4.95 80 1.50 
7.05 1.35 2.50 
7.05 1.35 2.50 
4.95 90 1.50 





Tehen ee... ae 6.00 1.10 


2.00 
Tanzania. ....-... 8.10 1.60 3.00 
MAREN DS 56: RN 7.05 1.35 250 
OUR). sree, a 7.05 1.35 2.50 
a Te gen tie 4.95 90 - 1.50 
Tri & Tobago. 4.95 90 1.50 
Tristan da Cunha 4.95 80 1.50 
Tuna 3 OSs 6.00 1.10 2.00 
FURS ee 6.00 1.10 2.00 
Turks & Caicos islands. 3.90 65 1.00 
Tuvalu (Ellice Islands)... 4.95 90 1.50 
cnt ee ee ke 7.05 1.35 ° 2.50 
Smite nce ry. eee 8.10 1,60 3.00 
Upper Volta ....... . s 
POR cee 4.95 90 1.50 
GRUB 028 oh ee 4.95 ~ 20 1.50 
Vatican City State 6.00 1.10 2.00 
Venezuela .....-... 25 90 1.50 
MIRE Ss So a skies No Parcel Post Service 
Western Samoa... . . 4.95 90 1.50 
Yemen Arab « 7.05 1.35 250 
Yemen, Peoples 
cratic Republic of... 7.05 1.35 250 —a 
{ewe pile ghee 6.00 1.10 200° 5 
Bet on eee 7.05 1.35 250 
tT Cee oor 8.10 1.60 3.000 
Zimbabwe ........ 8.10 1.60 3.00 


Weight limits: parent Ib., maximum 66 Ibs.; up to 11 Ids., $3.38; each add’l 8 oz. or fraction, up to first 5 Ibs., 54¢; each addi 8 oz, 


or fraction, $1. 


(1) Restrictions apply; consult post office. (2) To facilitate distribution and delivery, include “Union of Soviet Socialist be 


publics” or “USSR” as part of the address. 


weight of other mail; from pressure and friction, climatic 


~ 


Miscellaneous International Rates : 


e ee See Lees eee . . ; and Letter Pkgs (Air) } 
eight s 
Canada other Sa ae Se ee ee 
» soe p= commen Laie Fie (oie Mail paid at this rate receives ae ae 
Lbs. Ozs. Lbs. Ozs. Mexico : i and air service in Canada and Mex- 
ce) 0;,> 0 1 $.22 $.37 
0 Se eat 2 i 57 Colombia, Venezuela, America, the Caribbean {s- 
0 2 ° 3 ee 77 lands, Bermuda, St. Pierre & Miquelon; also i 
0 3 0 4 7 ns 97 Amen Samos te Western Samba Gnd tip esa 
0 4 0 5 ‘94 1417 pines: 39 cents per half ounce up to and 2 ounces; 3 
0 5 0 6 1.12 1.37 cents each additional half ounce up to and ini 32 ounces; 
ay 8 0 7 1.30 1.59 33 cents per additional ounce over 32 ounces. 
0 7 rn) 8 1.48 1.79 All Other Countries: 44 cents per half ounce up to and in- 
i 8 0 9 1.66 Pi eee ‘ 2 ounces; 39 cents each additional half ounce up to and 
0 9 0 40 1.84 177 32 ounces; $9 cents per additional ounce over $2. 
ee ae te tee eg ee ee a 
OER OPS ct 0 2.84 177 ) 
"4 0 1 8 3.38 3.40 Canada: $3.35 for over 1 ib. and up to 2 Ibs.; $1.05 each add’t 
5 8 2 0 3.92 4.66 Ib. 4 
2 0 2 8 4.46 5,92 Mexico, Central America, The Caribbean Islands, Baha- 
2 8 3 0 ’ 5.00 _ 6.84 mies Rerenaia, 36. Ferre and Siptors 6S oe ee 
3 0 3 8 5.54 7.76 pounds and $120 each adstonal pound o or fraction, 
Sah BL 4 0 6.08 8.68 Ail Guver Counties: $2.80 forthe frst 2 pounds and $1.90 
Maximum limit: 66 pounds to Canada, 4 pounds to Mexico and —for each additional pound or fraction. 
Bebe coontiion. For Parcel Post air rates, see tables, pages 775-776. 
Postcards i 
Surface rates to Canada and Mexico, 14¢; to all other countries, 25¢. By air, Conmnia. ey Mexia. 145; 10 all ther counties, $84. 
Maxirnum size permitted, 6 x 414, in.; minimum, 51/2 x 344. 5 
International Parcel Post - 
For rates see pages 775-776, and Addenda : ? 
ee ee es ee oe ree changes, and repeated handlings. . 4 
greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. Sealing. Registered or insured parcels tibet be sealed. 
Prohibited articles. Before sending goods abroad the mai- some countries the sealing of ordinary (unregistered 
ler should consult the post office that they will not be con- Stal caoccl: tedetek a faa 
fiscated or returned because their importation is prohibited sult post o! 
or restricted by the country of address. Customs declarations and other forms, At least one 
Packing. Parcels for transmission overseas should be even _ toms declaration is required for parcel post 
more carefully packed than those intended for delive - face or air) mailed ee Ag? 
within the continental U.S. Containers should be used countries, a dispatch note is required. The 
will be strong enough to protect the contents from the beet ah cath 








Postal Information (ae 
Air-AO (Printed Matter, Matter for the All Other Countries 
Blind and Small Packets) ; Columbia, 
iJ 
Canada & Mexico Venezuela, 
Weight Weight Wi ‘ prt 
wt egg He, nti net Ibs, Png wep _ $1 Si Caribbean South America Estonia, Latvia, 
25. .040., 3.0 5,00 16.0 19.04 Islands, (exe Lithuania, 
3 058 3.5 5.64 17.0 20.12 Bahamas, Colombia & S.S.R., 
4 076 4.0 6.08 18.0 21.20 Bermuda, Venezuela), Asia, Australia 
5 094 «45 662 19.0 20°28 St. Pierre & Europe (except & New Zealand, 
6 412 5.0 7.16 20.0 23:36 Miquelon _ Estonia, Latvia, Pacific Ocean 
vd 130 6.0 B24 «21.0 24.44 (Also, from Lithuania, & islands, 
8 148 «7.0 9.32 22.0 9552 American U.S.S.R.), & Africa (other 
9 1.66 8.0 10.40 23,0 26.60 Samoa to North Africa than North 
10 1.84 9.0 11.48 24.0 27.68 Western (Morocco, —_—_ Africa), the 
11 2.02 10.0 1256 25,0 28.76 Samoa, & Algeria, indian Ocean 
12 220 11.0 13.64 260 29.84 Weight fromGuamto Tunisia,Libya Islands & the 
16 284 12.0 { 4.72 97.0 30.92 Not Over the Philippines) & Egypt) Middle East 
24 3.38 13.0 15.80 28.0 32.00 1 ozs, $0.58 $0, : bee 
$2 3.92 14.0 16.88 29.0 33.08 : om K+ ve : ‘Ba 
Lie sada 4 ozs. 1.61 1,96 2.41 
Small Packets (Surface) 6 ozs, 1,82 2.50 3.18 ° 
oz9. ” 2.13 3,04 3.95 
Weight Not All Other 10 ozs. 2.44 3.58 4.72 
r Canada Mexico Countries 12 ozs. 2.75 4.12 5.49 
1 02. $0.22 $0.22 $0.20 14 ozs 3.06 4.66 6.26 
(ee 0.39 0,39 A7 16 ozs. 3.87 5.20 7.03 
3 0.56 0.56 85 18 ozs 3.68 5.74 7.80 
4 0,78 0.73 83 20 ozs 3.99 6.28 8.57 
6 0.91 0.91 1,02 92 ozs. 4.30 6.82 9.34 
8 1,09 1,09 121 (24 ozs. 4.61 7.36 10,11 
10 1.27 1.27 1,40 26 ozs 4.92 7.90 10.88 
12 1.45 1.45 1.59 28 ozs. 5.23 8.44 11.65 
14 1.63 1.63 1.78 30 ozs. 5.54 8.98 12.42 
16 1,81 1.81 1.97 32 ozs, 5.85 9.52 13.19 
18 wos 1.99 2.16 2.5 lbs. 7,07 11.68 16.29 
20 2.17 2.35 3,0 Ibs 8,29 13.84 19.39 
22 2.35 2.54 3.5 Ibs. 9.51 16.00 22.49 
24 2.53 2.73 4.01 10.73 18,16 * 25.59 
26 2.71 2.92 Each addi- 
20 307 330 vidal oe 
, ; 4 Ibs. 22 2.16 3.10 
32 ce 3.25 3.49 Ne ’ 
Printed Matter (Surface) Books and Sheet Music yaad dnd Periodicals 
Penal All (Surface) (Surface) 
Weight Not and . Other All ; All 
ver Mexico Countriés Weight Not Over Countries Weight Not Over Countries 
1 02, $0.22 , $0.29 PW ib: $0,96 1 02. $0.15 
2 0.39 0.47 2 1.76 2 0.22 
3 0.56 0.65 3 2.10 3 0.29 
4 0.73 0.83 4 2.44 4 0,36 
6 0.91 1.02 5 3,05 6 0.46 
8 1.09 1.21 6 3.66 8 0.56 
10 1,27 1,40 7 4.27 10 0.66 
12 1.45 1.59 8 4.88 12 0.76 
14 1.63 1.78 9 5.49 14 0.86 
16 1.81 1.97 10 6.10 16 0.96 
18 1,99 2.16 ah 6.71 18 1,08 
20 2.17 2.35 Each Additional 4 Ib. 0.61 20 1.16 
22 2.35 2.54 22 1,26 
24 2.53 2.73 24 1,36 
26 271 2.92 26 1.46 
28 2.89 3.11 28 1,56 
30 3.07 ~ $30 30 1.66 
32 3.25 3.49 32 1,76 
3 Ibs. 3.57 4.19 3 Ibs. 2.10 
4\bs.  - 3.89 4.89 .. 4 Ibs. 2.44 
_ Each additional 1 tb, 97 1,22 Each additional 1 Ib, 0.61 


INTELPOST-A USPS International Service Offering 


The U.S. Postal Service, in conjunction with several foreign 
countries is making available to the public a new service of- 
ed called INTELPOST. INTELPOST is an acronym for 
y a I Electronic Post. 
_ The INTELPOST system is a very high speed digital facsim- 


A black and white image of the original document is printed 
by a facsimile printer operated by foreign postal personnel 
and is inserted into an INTELPOST envelope for delivery 
by participating postal administration personnel according 
to the service offerings available in the particular country. 


_ ile network between the United States and participatin 
_ countries. INTELPOST utilizes existing international postal 
acceptance and ae mechanisms for the acceptance and 
_ distribution of the INTELPOST original and facsimile docu- 
ments. The INTELPOST original document and a transmit- 
tal form are scanned by a facsimile reader operated by USPS 
‘ at the INTELPOST transmitting facility and sent 
via international satellite communications to its destination. 
\ a 
- 


The cost of an INTELPOST transmission is $5.00 per page 
including First Class (normal) delivery in the destinating 
foreign country. If an optional express type delivery service 
is available and is selected, the cost of such service will be 
added to the price of the message. Service is currently avail- 
able to Canada, the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, 
Several additional countries are in the process of building 
- INTELPOST Centers, 











Births 
During the first 3 months of 1985 there were 896,000 live 
births, slightly more than the number reported for the same 
period in 1984. The birth rate was 15.3, unchanged from the 
Jan.-March 1984 rate; the fertility rate was 64.4, slightly be- 
low the rate for Jan.-March 1984. 


Marriages 


For the first quarter of 1985 a total of 424,000 marriages 
was reported, yielding a marriage rate of 7.2 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. Both the number and rate of marriages in the first 
quarter of 1985 were 5% below comparable figures for 1984. 


Divorces 


In the 3 months from January through March, a cumula- 
tive total of 276,000 divorces was reported, and the divorce 
rate for the period was 4.7 per 1,000 population. This was 
an increase of 2% over the level recorded in the first 3 
months of 1984. 


« 


Deaths 


The provisional count of deaths for March 1985 totaled 
185,000 resulting in a rate of 9.2 deaths per 1,000 popula- 





Annual Report for the Year 1984 (Provisional Statistics) i 


Births 


During 1984 an estimated 3,697,000 babies were born in* 


the United States, 2% more than in 1983. The birth rate was 
15.7 per 1,000 population (15.5 in 1983) and the fertility rate 
was 66.0 per 1,000 women aged 15-44 years, 1% higher than 
the rate in 1983 (65.4). 


- The 2% increase in the number of births in 1984, along 


with the 1% increase in the fertility rate, seem to indicate 
that at least some age-specific birth rates increased between 
1983 and 1984. A 2% decline in the number of women 15-24 
yrs.—the age at which nearly half all U.S. births occur—in- 
dicates that the childbearing population is becoming older. 

As a result of natural increase, the number of births over 
deaths, an estimated 1,650,000 persons were added to the 
population in 1984. The rate of increase was 7.0 per 1,000 
population, 1% below that of 1983. This increase was due to 
the increase in birth rate. 


Deaths 


The provisional count of deaths in the United States dur- 
ing 1984 totaled 2,047,000, a rate of 8,7 deaths per 1,000 





Pe 


* Births Deaths 
Total Total 
Year number Rate number Rate 
NODS irk wine aeouas 4,097,000 25.0 1,528,717 9.3 
7b eee eae Ronee tees 4,257,850 et ite Suh 1,711,982 9.5 
SG cer nan tee caer 760,358 . 194 1,828,136 9.4 
MO Zia Sea's toay eee nes 3,731,386 18.4 1,921,031 9.5 a 
IOVS ea scien onan 3,144,198 14.6 1,892,879 8.8 q 
jet Ne arn ee Gade 3,612,258 15.9 986, 87 t 
BOO SA ML aie: REPT. 3,646, 15.9 1,987,000 87 Mi 
MBOP Si Panct's sks cele 3,614,000 16.0 1,975,550 8.6 2 
MBBS + (elses (5) <0 ies te 3,614,000 15.5 2,010,000 86 4 
NOG4: tits doie! 2% 6) eee cu ek 3,697,000 15.7 2,047,000 87 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Source: National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
January-March 1985 (Provisional Data) 


-these deaths were 39,200 at ages under 1 year, resulting in 


Births and Deaths in the U.S. ; ee | 


Refers only to events occurring within the U-S., including Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1960. Excludes fetal deaths. = 
Rates per 1,000 population enumerated as-of April 1 for 1960, and 1970; estimated as of July 1 for all other years. (p) provi- 
sional. (NA) not available. Beginning 1970 excludes births and deaths occurring to. nonresidents of the U.S. 


tion. This rate was the same as the rate for March 1984. 
Among the, 185,000 deaths for, March 1985 were 3,300 
deaths at ages under 1 year, yielding an infant mortality rate — 
of 10.7 deaths per 1,000 live births. 

The provisional death rate for the 12 months ending with 
February 1985 was 8.8 deaths per 1,000 population. This 
was 2% higher than the rate for the 12 months ending with — 
February 1984. : j 





Provisional Statistics 
12 months ending with March 
_. Number Rate” : 
1985 1984 1985 1984 

Livebirths .... 3,699,000 3,617,000 156 154 — 
Deaths ....... 2,073,000 2,019,000 88 86 | 
Natural increase. 1,626,000 1,598,000 68 68 
Marriages .... 2,458,000 2,452,000 104 105 | 
Divorces... .. 1,159,000 1,167,000 49 5.08) 
Infant deaths. . . $9,000 9,200 105 10.9 
Population base y 

in millions)... ... Si inck camer 236.7 2344 — 
*Per 1,000 population 4 
Note: Rates are based on the 1980 Census of ) 
Population. i 





population. This rate was 1% higher than in 1983. Among 





an infant mortality rate of 10.6 per 1,000 live births. This 
rate was 3% lower than the provisional infant mortality rate 
of 10.9 for 1983. 


Marriages and Divorces 


The number of marriages rose from 2,444,000 in 1983 to 
2,487,000 in 1984, an increase of 2%, ee y 
The marriage rate was 10.5 per 1,000 population. This 
rate was the same as in 1983 but lower than in any other 
year since 1979. In December, 1984, 196,000 couples mar-. 
ried, and the marriage rate was 9.8 per 1,000 population — 
compared with 9.2 in December 1983. : 4! 
Provisional data indicate that 1,155,000 couples were di- 
vorced during 1984, 24,000 (2%) fewer than in 1983 and 
58,000 (5%) fewer than in 1981 when the national divorce 
total reached a historic high of 1,213,000. ‘+ 
The divorce rate declined from 5.0 per 1,000 population in 
1983-to 4.9 in 1984. The divorce rate has not been as low 
since 1975. 





Vital Statistics — Births; Deaths; Marriages; Divorces 779 





Births and Deaths by States 


3 Source: National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 


Births Deaths Births Deaths 
State 1984" 1883 1984" 1983 | -State [ 1986 1983 1984° 1988 | 








Alabama ..... ~ 58,604 57,685 37,551 34,885 Montana 13,646 13,794 6,644 6,697 
Alaska. ...... 12,247 11,500 1,993 34,885 Nebraska ive 26,483 26,816 14,973 14,819 
Anzona...... -54,821 $2,659 24,384 23,183 Nevada... ... 15,276 14,251 7,302 6,948 
Arkansas. ..,. 33,440 33,630 23,478 23,093 New Hampshire . 12,656 13,973 7,749 7,774 
California, ... . 455,075 413,915 195,430 187,998 New Jersey... . 94,044 90,627 66,511 65,620 
Colorado... .. 54,474 $5,159 20,941 19,978 New Mexico...  ° 26,285 30,186 9,806 9,927 
Connecticut... . 39,237 34,978 27,633 25,273 New York... .. 251,062 249,618 168,852 170,464 
Delaware... .. 9,487 9,538 5,098 5,071 North Carolina . . 86,705 64,655 . 51,496 50,602 
- Dist.of Col... . . 19,123 18,592 8,302 8,349 North Dakota. . . 12,738 13,200 5,897 5,880 
Florida....... 185,236 148,695 116,515 114,443 ORO ae gna 159,939 160,330 96,937" 98,234 
Georgia. ..... 91,761 91,090 47,303 45,988 Oklahoma... . 53,425 54,085 29,258 28,414 
Hawail,.. 2... 18,658 19,005 5,966 5,712 Oregon. ..... 39,536 41,045 23,229 21,579 
TORTI ais Se 17,072 18,541 6649 _ 6,951 Pennsylvania. . . 159,911 159,210 122,204 121,592 
illinois... 2... 175,907 175,679 98,151 99,964 Rhode Istand. . 13,219 13,061 9,589 9,407 
indiana ...... 79,134 82,169 47,195 48,268 South Carolina. . 48,215 _- 48513 25,340 - 25,300 
BOA se) «cae ols 42,611 43,783 26,093 27,169 South Dakota. . . 12,383 » 12,409 6,417 6,545 
Kansas ...... 38,570 99,498 21,742 21,365 Tennessee... . 70,407 87,739 45,570 42,148 
Kentucky... . 51,964 $5,252 33,449 33,590 TOXAS:. es 306,192 287,044 119,531 115,128 
Louisi 83,195 80,610 36,549 35,755 Ul aeons pe ee 39,677 40,752 9,295 8,834 
16,513 16,323 10,796 11,242 Vermont... ... 7,419 7,671 4,455 4,908 

58,790 57,436 34,875 33,981 Virginia... ... 79,342 77,448 43,899 43,226 

79,386 78,670 59,104 $4,275 Washington 73,605 63,729 35,212 31,039 

134,517 131,873 75,515 74,302 West Virginia 25,059 26,911 19,114 19,210 

88 A 33,525. 34,099 Wisconsin 73,088 72,611 41,274 41,124 

42,695 44,025 22,464 23,122 Wyoming 9,026 9,515 3,000 2,990 

78,517 76,739 52,332 50,419 (p) provisional , 








’ Marriages and Divorces by States 
Source: National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 


1984 provisional figures; divorces include reported annulments. 





State Marriages Divorces State Marriages Divorces State Marriages Divorces 
Alabama .... 47,487 25,483 Louisiana... . 41,295 NA Oklahoma ... 38,612 24,002 
Alaska. ..... 6,519 3,904 Maine... ... 884 5,864 Oregon... .. 22,594 15,463 
“Atizona..... 31,506 19,796 Maryland... . 46,815 15,817 Pennsylvania. . 92,596 40,581 
Arkansas... . 31,427 15,553 Massachusetts . $3,198 16,957 Rhode Island. . 7,942 3,640 
California... . 226,560 NA Michigan ... . 89,391 42,112 South Carolina . 56,882 13,753 
Colorado... . 34,630 18,413 ir ae, $6,893 14,696 South Dakota . 8,035 2.506 

25,080 11,226 26,158 12,524 Tennessee... . §5,205 30,684 
5,463 2,908 Mis 54,148 25,038 Texas . Z 207,631 98,074 
5,488 2,874 7,877 4407 - Utah. . 17,579 , 8,134 

124,088 75,342 a 13,341 6,487 Vermont 5,375 2173 

75,817 * 34,084 Nevada . 107,422 12,487 Virginia 65,976 24,837 

14,891 4,756 New Hampshire 11,363 4,808 Washingto: a 44,730 27,313 

12,518 6,033 New Jersey, . . 62,429 28,469 West Virginia. . 15,456 9,494 

102,504 48,914 New Mexico . . 15,171 9,205 Wisconsin. . . . 41,104 16,552 

52,705 NA New York... . 176,654 61,075 Wyoming... . 5,723 3,700 

26,960 10,406 North Carolina . 52,123 29,125 

24,795 12,915 orth Dakota. . 5,806 2,258 NA = Not Available 

44,006 17,369 aspera 98,708 53,492 








Marriages, Divorces, and Rates in the U.S. 
Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Public Health Service 


Data refer only to events occurring within the United States, including Alaska and Hawaii beginning with 1960. Rates per 
1,000 population. TWN ‘ : 


Marriages! -Divorces? Marriages'— Divorces® 
Year | No, Rat No, Rate | Year. No, . Rate No. Rate 
0.5 3 


le 
570,000 Mi 33,461 


1 





eee . 1945 ...... 1,612,992 122 485,000 33,5 
i 620,000 9 40,387 0.6 W950 Ss A BER2aT T1.4 385,144 26 
1900 ....;. 709,000 9.3 55,751 0.7 1955 ..4... 1,531,000 9.3 377,000 23 
BOOS. iis ass 842,000 10.0 67,976 0.8 1960....... 1,523,000 8.5 393,000 2.2 
ABAD) cosiese & 948166 10.3 83,045 0.9. 1965 ....... 1,800,000 9.3 479,000 2.5 
p705........ 1,007,595 10.0 104,298 1.0 1970 .......:° (2,158,802 10.6 708,000 3.5 
MOLD incre» — 1,274,476 12.0 170,505 - 1.6 1975....... 2,152,662 10.0 1,036,000 48 
S026 oo... 1,188,994 — 10:3 175,449 145  1980...... 2,413,000 106 1,182,000 5.2 
1930 ...... 1,126,856 9.2 195,961 1.6 1981 ....... 2,438,000 10.6 1,219,000 5.3 


1935... 1,327,000 10.4 218,000 17 1982 . 2,495,000 10.8 1,180,000 5.1 
1940... 1,595,879 12.1 264,000 2.0 MOBS id 0 eins 2,444,000 10.5 1,179,000 5.0 


* a ut: t Smt) 2,487,000 10.5 1,155,000 4.9- 


_ (1) Includes estimates and marriage licenses for some states for all years. (2) Includes reported annuiments. (3) Divorce 
- Fates for 1945 based on population including armed forces overseas. 





- 





780 Vital Statistics — Death Rates; Accidental Deaths; Accidents 1 
Deaths and Death Rates for Selected Causes J 
Source: National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services : 

1984 Cause of death (est.) Number' Rate? 1984 Cause of death (est) Number’ Rate? 

AR GUUBOGS Sco oid a ATEN mas were i 185,587 863.4 Influenza and pneumonia. .......... 5,303 24.7 § 
Viral Wepattis. nig... a ieitakie = athaekots 76 0.4 In niet ris Ste emi ne 124 06 
Tuberculosis, alforms «<2. AS Tee DT ProunOnete ees ase 5179 244 

SEMCONNG, \ Niet han tele ane ete 1,352 6.3 Chronic tet 354 «= 29.6 Fi 
Syphilis and its sequelae... ........ 6 0.0 Chronic and unspecified bronchitis . 307 148 
All other infective and parasitic diseases . §39 25 VSOMAH ES KG ews eet 1,215 57 
Malignant neoplasms, includin ; POSTING Site cakes ee eee ode ome 16 | 

neoplasms of lymphatic ai Ulcer of stomach and duodenum ...... 607 | i 

hematopoietic tissues ........... 41,130 791.3 Hernia and intestinal obstruction... .... 509 | 
Diabetes mellitus .............., 37246" 15.1  Girthosis offivens... 0 oc. asc ce oe 2435 11.3 
RAGING oI ee si ack os a sme 98 0.5 Cholelithiasis, cholecystitis, and Seal 297 14 
Major cardiovascular diseases... ..... 87,967 409.2 Nephritis, Yn grind and nephrotic syn... . 1,883 6am 

Sesser OPP IIUTE 5 ance ale! 3 sorneecen 69,187 321.6 Infections of kidney... . 29... 2. 22 8. 166 08 

Rheumatic fever and Hyperplasia of prostate... ...... BAN 49 0.2 
rheumatic heart disease... . .. 625 2.9 Congenital anomalies. ........-.+: 1,188 5.5 
Hypertensive heart disease ...... 1,867 8.7 Certain causes of mortality in early infancy. 1,724 4 ki 
Ischemic heart disease ...... +. 48,830 227.2 Symptoms and ill-defined conditions ... . 3,719 1730 
Acute myocardial infarction. ..... 25,331 117.8 All other diseases... 1... 5... 00005 12,267 $7.1 
All other forms of heart nase aN 14,045 65.3 ROCIENS a as 2 eee ak soa: cea 8,571 39.9 

Hypertension... . 2.0 0....00- 622 2.9 Motor vehicle accidents... ....-.. 4136 19.2 

Cerebrovascular diseases ........ T4046: CSS | Bie 5s se eG roe ets Ries 2,528 11.8 i 

Artherosclerosis ....... 22 SRR 2188 AOS. Honitier arsine gee 778 by 

Other diseases of arteries, All other external causes... ........ 249 1 

arterioles, and capillaries ....... 1967 9.2 } 
Acute bronchitis and bronchiolitis ...... 48 0.2 


Due to rounding estimates of death, figures may not add to total. (1) Data represent a 10% sampling of all death certifie q 
cates for an 11-month (Jan.-Noy.) period. (2) Rates per 100,000 population. 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths 


a 


y 
an 


5 











Hs ; Source; National Safety Council 
Motor Fires, Drown- Fire- Injestion of Poison Other 
Year vehicle Falls Burns arms Object ye poisons A 
1965 49,163 19,984 7,347 5.4 2,344 1,973 : 2110 
1970 54,633 16,926 6,718 6,391 2,406 2,877 1,620 3,679. 
1975 5, 14,896 6,071 6,640 2,380 3,106 © 1,577 4,694 
1980 52, 12,300 5,500 7,000 1,800 3,249 . 1,500 2800 
1981 50,800 11,700 4,900 6,000 1,900 3,200 1,700 2,600 
1982 46,000 11,600 §,000 6,200 1,900 3,200 1,400 3,000 4 
1983 44,600 11,700 4, 6,600 4,900 3,200 1,300 3,000 K 
Death rates per 100,000 population ' 
1965 . 25.4 10.3 3.8 28 1.2 ra 08 11 
1970 . 26.9 83 3.3 ~3.1 1.2 14 08 18 
1975. 21.5 7.0 28 3.1 11 1! 07 
1980 . 23.2 5.4 2.4 3.1 0.8 1.4 07 12 
1981... 22.2 5.1 21 2.6 0.8 1.4 0.8 11 
1982 . 19.9 5.0 22 2.75 08 14 0.6 1.3 | 
1983 . 19.1 5.0 2.0 28 0.8 14 06 1.3 
. 
USS. Civil Aviation Accidents 3 
Source: National Safety Council S ) 
Accident Rates ‘ 
Per 100,000 Per million 
Accidents ; Aircraft-Hours ... Aircraft-Miles 
1984 Total Fatal Deaths' Total Fatai Total 
Large airlines ..... 12 1 4 0.164 0.014 0,004 . 0.0003 ; 
Commuter airlines. . . 21. 7 45 1.20 0.40 0.07 0.02 
On-demand air taxis . 140 ° 22 51 421. + 0.66 ~~ —_ 
Generalaviation.... 2,999 529 998 9.82 1.73 _ ae 
(1) Includes passengers, crew members and others. 
Transportation Accident Passenger Death Rates, 1983 | 
_ Source: National Safety Council ¥ a 
Passenger Rate 1981- | 
miles Passenger 100,000,000 aver. dean 4 
Kind of transportation (billions) deaths pass. miles rate 
Passenger automobiles and taxis’. ......... o : . 22,739 0.98 1.08 : 
SRDS ee ee hs ke ss eee ne eco 49 0.05. — 0.05 
intercity DUSOSE: (Gets. sake eee oy = 28. 5 8 0.03 - | 
Railroad-passengertrains............... ATA 4 = 006 0.05 
Scheduled air transport planes (domestic) ..... r’ 231.7 17 0.01 0.04 ) 







(1) Drivers of passenger automobiles are considered passengers, (2) Class 1 only, representing 65 per cent of total nee 
bus passenger mileage. 
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Motor Vehicle Traffic Deaths by State 

















Source: National Safety Council 
Place of Number Mileage Rate? Place of Number Mileage Rate” 
! accidents 1984 1983 1984 1983 accidents 1984 1983 198 1983 
f TOUR Us oie ese, 46,200 44,400 27 27 
939 942 3.1 3.0 238 286 3.1 4.0 
131 150 24 45 285 255 2.3 2.2 
1 869 675 3.3 3.4 249 253 3.6 3.7 
| 524 554 28 3.3 192 191 26 27 
4999 4571 29 25 New Jersey, 927 932 «1.6 18 
610 646 25 27 New Mexico 497 531 43 45 
471 445 22 22 2065 2077 2.4 25 
| 130 112 5 (Ge 83 1446° 1,242 30 28 
64 12 WIRE aS 100. “116 «47 22 
2.845 2,703 3.3 3.3 1,645 1,556 2.2 2.4 
1 1,409 1,296 29 27 B16 854 2.8 29 
| 136 1399 6.19 0 24 $71 548 3.4 27 
a 242 263 28 3.2 1.752 1,752 2.4 24 
4672 1, ge°'4e3 82 100-143 1.7 
927 1,019 25 2.6 915 845 3.6 3.4 
} 420 24 2.6 143 175 23° 28 
510 Me RI AS 14,111 1046 30 29, 
he 790 28 3.0 bat Sees oe oe 
958 941 3.6 3.4 i z 
| 231 224 25028 115 4 Nore 23 
| 650 663 24 22 1,014 900 24 24 
663 643 17 1.7 761 705\-, 22 2.0 
f 1549 = 1,331 24 22 428 4.0 37 
584 5 1.8 18 634 735 24 2.2 
| 680 716 «3.8 4.0 157 WB 98126 oe 9i.4 
991 921 26 2.5 





~/ (@) Includes both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths. (b) The mileage death rate is deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles. 1984 
mileage death rates are National Safety Council estimates. 
| Accidental Deaths and Injuries by Severity of Injury 

Source: National Safety Council 


In 1984 accidental deaths were estimated to number 92,000, an increase of 500 or 1 percent above the 1983 total. This was the third year 
‘since 1962 that accidental deaths were estimated to number less than 100,000, The death rate per 100,000 population was 39.0. 


1984 Motor 
; Severity of injury Total* vehicle Work Home Public' 
ES Gruss hare ee 92,000 46,200 11,500 20,000 18,500 
Disabling injuries*.......... 8,700,000 - 1,700,000 1,900,000 3,000,000 2,300,000 
_ Permanent impairments. . . . . 330,000 140,000 70,000 80,000 50,000 
A Temporary total disabilities . . . 8,400,000 1,600,000 1,800,000 2,900,000 2,300,000 
Certain Costs of Accidental Deaths or Injuries, 1984 ($ billions) 

OO Aa se eee 8 $96.9 $47.6 $33.0 $10.8 $7.2 
BMIONE raha ui aoe Wi arsoeranane y 28.8 15.2 68 4.0 44 
expense ..... 25... 13.8 47 4.3 3.2 2.0 

Insurance administration... ... 13.4- 8.9 4.3 0.1 0.1 


*Duplication between motor vehicle, work, and home are eliminated in the total column. (1) Excludes motor vehicle and 
work accidents in public places. ; 


Home Accident Deaths 
Source: National Safety Council 


Suffo., Suffo.,, Polson 
ingesting mech- (solid, Poison Fire- 


Total Fires, 
home Falis burns? object _—_anical liquid) by gas arms Other 
— 1950 ,000 14,800 §,000 1 1,600 1,300 1,250 950 4,100 
e1955 28,500 14,100 5,400 1 1,250 1,150 900 1,100 4,600 
1960 . 8,000 12,300 6,350 1, 1,500 1,350 90 1,200 2,550 
1965 . 28,500 11,700 6,100 1,300" 1,200 1,700 1,100 1,300 4, 
1970 . 27,000 9,700 5,600 ,800 1,100 3,000 1,100 1,400 3, 
1975 . 000 8,000 §,000 18 3,70 ai 1,300 3,400 
1980 . 23,000 6,600 4,400 1,700 500 2,300 700. 1,000 5,8 
20,000 6,300 3,900 2,000 600 2,400 800 1,100 2,900 





19% : : 20,000 6,100 3,900 1,900 600 3,100 800 900 2,700 
*Data for this year and subsequent years not comparable with previous years due to classification changes. (1) Included in 
_ Other. (2) ea deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless of nature of injury. (3) Includes 1,000 excessive deaths due 

_ to summer heat wave. 


Pedalcycle Accidents 
Source: National Safety Council 
Death Percent of Deaths by Age 

Deaths Rate« 0-14 15-24 25 & over 
750 9,59 48 39 13 
440 3.18 82 9 9 
460 1.63 78 9 18 
780 1.38 66 15 ! 19 
1,200 1.20 35 36 29 
1,100 1.04 42 31 27 
1,000 0.94 32 32 
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U.S. Deaths and Death Rates, 1981 
By Region, Division, State; Race and Sex 


eee National Center for Health Statistics 





/ 






Total Deaths beck 1 “yea p Re Total Deaths 
Race, Sex,Area Number Rate! Number e* = Race, Sex, Area Number Rate’ 
United States... 1,977,981 862.4 43,305 11.9 Nebraska. . . . 14,616 926.8 
Male ...... 1,063,772 954.5 24,452 13.1 Kansas...., 21,701 909.9 
Female... .. 914,209 7754 18,853 10.7 South 
White ....... 1,731,233 880.3 30,478 10.5  SouthAtiantic .. 335,949 691.3 
TNAIO NSS. 5a 925,490 965.1 17,414 WW7 Delaware... . 5,073 849.7 
Female... .. 805,743 799.6 13,067 9.2 Maryland... . 33,949 797.1 
Allother.. 2... 246,748 765.0 12,827 17.8 District of 
Male ...... 138,282 889.4 7,041 19.2 Columbia 6954 1,098.6 
Female.....  108,466> ~ 633.0 5,786 16.3 Virginia... .. 42,237 778.6 
BACK 65a sb 228,560 841.7 11,757 20.0 West Virginia. . 19,053 979.1 
Male ...... 127,296 991.6 6,451 21.7 North Carolina’. 49,236 827.2 
Female... .. 101,264 707.3 5,306 802.1 
Regions 806.7 
-Northeast...... 466,887 946.2 7,678 1,075.5 
North Central $18,871 880.1 11,407 899.7 3,054 
UN ee ian 666,174 866.8 16,019 908.1 697 
A ee ee a 326, ‘049 7378 8,201 876.1 847 
Northeast 903.4 799 13.0 || 
New England 111,334 894.4 1,721 925.1 711 15.4°3 
Maing. ..... 10,387 918.4 80 809.1 5,464 1275 
New Hampshire 7,701 $21.9 131 975.7 425 11.9) 
Vermont . 4,322 $39.2 61 838.7 =: 1,130 13.7 
Massachusetts. 52,982 917.6 720 921.9 637 11.9 Hq 
Rhode Island. . 9,174 '960.6 147 750.8 $,272 11.6 | 
Connecticut . . 26,768 853.6 482 e 
Middle Atlantic... 355,553 963.7 5,957 687.5 2,398 10.4) 
New York ... 168,184 955.7 $006 * 846.4 163 10.7 — 
New Jersey . . 67,280 906.6 1,038 723.3 181 9.2 
Pennsylvania. . 120,089 1,011.3 1,913 645.9 115 10.6 
North Central 651.5 519 10.0 
East North Central. 362,017 868.6 8,243 651.0 261 di 
Ohio 5. e 96,487 894.9 2,059 765.2 - 606 bee | 
Indiana. .... 47,309 - 8625 993 §50.3 405 9.8: 
illinois... .. ~ 401,819 889.7 2,573 695.5 158 11.2 9 
Michigan... . 75,842 823.0 1,845 755.8 5,803 10.3 | 
Wisconsin... 40,560 855.7 773 759.0 733 10.5 3) 
West North Central 156,854 907.8 3,164 2 467 10.9 
Minnesota . . 32,837 798.4 706 764.0 4,297 10.2 — 
OWE, Sc te 26,949 924.8 459 414.2 128 12.78 
Missouri... . 48,848 988.8 973 178 : 
North Dakota . 5,452 826.1 139 | 
South Dakota . 6.451 934.9 147 Hi 
. 
(1) Per 100,000 population in each race-sex group and area. {2) Per 1,000 live births in each race-sex group and area. * 


Leading Causes of Death, by Sex and Race * 


Source: National Center for Health Statistics : | 





Ratio of : Ratio of it 
Rank Male to Black to Rank Male to Blackto 
(1981) Cause of Death Female White (1981) Cause of Death Female White | 
. 1.47 6 “bovis achohe labs eh) Abe NA Ce eae 1.80 152) 
1 1,28 7 Diabetes mellius............ 1.04 2.21 
2 8 Chronic liver disease and cirrhosis . 2.16 1.82 
9 Atherosclerosis... .. . Nee 130 109 
1.33 405 2 Sule Se a Se path rae 3.15 052 — 
3 1.80 11 Homicide and legal intervention 3 5.89 
4 1.16 12 oe conditions originating in the 
0.81 PII Scere ate ie te bs 1.25 2.26 
13 Nephi, nephrotic syndrome, and a 
effects i GAT = See AS Sap rOsB a siete eran vias 1,55 292 | 
5 Chronic obstructive pulmonary dis- 14 Conner anomalies ......... 1.09 0.98 & 
eases and allied conditions... . . 2.75 0.75 15s =Septicania- cies fens ate ete 1.41 272m 
; i 
: ¥ 
Leading Causes of Infant Deaths ; 
Source; National Center for Health Statistics | 
Rank Rank PI 
(1981) Cause of Death Number Rate (1981) Cause of Death Number Rate 
ALCAIBOB 5 divs semi asa Pace! seas 43,305 1,193.2 6 intrauterine el and birth rede pasty 1,405 38.7 
1 Congenital anomalies....--.... 8,914 245.6 7 Accidents and adverse effects. .... ‘981 270 4 
2 Sudden infant death syndrome... . . §,295 145.9. 8 Newborn acted Oy co P| 
3 . Respiratory distress syndrome. .. . . 4319 119.0 placenta, cord, 26.9 
4 Disorders reins. to short gestation : Ot Bith trauma. <5 st x ce eee 318 25.3 
and unspecified low birthw . $658 1008 10 Neonatal hemorrhage... .../.... 909 25.0 
5 Newborn affected oe matern: compii- Allother causes ....... Oe nahi” sas “44471 998.7 
cations of pregnancy. ........ 1,458 40.2 ‘ s : i 
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Accidental Deaths by Month and Type, 1982 and 1984 


Source: National Safety Council 





1982 details by type 
Oe Poison 

1984 1982 Motor Drown- Fires, of food, Fire- (solid, Poison 
totals totals vehicle Falls Ingt — burns* object arms liquid) by gas 
sisnwee $2,000 94,082 45,779 12,077 6,351 5,210 3,254 1,756 3,474 1,259 
6,900 7,737 3,081 1,116 180 866 296 133 269 237 
8,400 6,498 2,906 951 200. 567 253 110 278 168 
7,200 7,221 3,450 1,000 320 475 259 106 315 11 
7,050 7,455 3,668 962 4i1 506 281 120 244 92 
7,600 3,294 4,022 1,040 820 389 284 147. 297 52 
8,500 8,132 4,005 969 980 265 246 124 284 63 
9,000 9,318 4,488 963 1,410 240 243 130 310 51 

8,650 6,592 4,391 1,040 870 222 252 118 323 5: 

8,100 7,780 4,089 — 956 460 284 278 137 274 5 
7,550 7,947 4,247 1,020 300 355 297 193 267 95 
7,250 7,333 3,642 999 190 445 257 217 289 129 
7,800 7,775 3,790 1,041 210 596 308 221 324 151 
7,670. 7,840 3,815 1,006 529 434 271 146 290 105 


ft Includes some deaths not shown-separately. t Includes drowning in water transport accidents. Some totals partly estimated. * Includes 
deaths resulting from conflagration regardless of nature of injury. 


Average Lifetime in the U.S. 





¥ Source: National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Number Avg. life 1981° Number Avg. life 
living! expect,? Age interval living’ expect.? 
100,000 74.2 40-45 95,097 37.0 
98,806 744A 45-50 93,820 32.5 
98,570 70.2 50-55. . . 91,767 28.1 
98,426 65.3 55-60 88,606 24.0. 
98,280 60.4 60-65 83,989 20.2 
97,833 55:7 65-70 77,468 16.7 
97,235 51.0 70-75 68,631 13.5 
96,611 46.3 75-80 57,322 10.7: 
95,956 41.6 80-85 43,936 8.1 
85 and over 28,778 6.1 





(1) Of 100,000 born alive, number living at beginning of age interval. (2) Average number of years of-life remaining at begin- 
ning of age interval. 

















if _Years of Life Expected at Birth 
i? 7 
by: 
Year Total pop. White, male White, female Black, male Black, female 
MBS... 74.5 71.4 78.7 66.5 75.2 
a 74.7 71.6 78.8 67.1 75.3 
| 0) ) SS 74.2 714 78.5 64.4 73.0 
| 73.7 70.7 78.1 63.7 72.3 
| 1969-1971 70.8 67.9 75.5 60.0 68.3 
‘- aye ar bie 69.9 67.6 74.2 _ — 
; 00-1902) | 49.2 48.2 51.1 32.5 35.0 
rf 
| "Based on data es death-registration states only. p = preliminary 
‘ Ownership of Life Insurance in the U.S. 
R and Assets of U.S. Life Insurance Companies 
5 Source: American Council of Life Insurance 
a ; Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies (millions of dollars) 
is’ Purchases of life insurance Insurance in force 
‘a Ordi- Indus- Ordi- 
HW “ct Grou trial Total nary trial Credit Total Assets 
r 7,0: 74 3,318 11,087 79,346 14,938 20,866 - 380 115,530 30,802 
i 18,260 6,237 5,492. 29,989 149,116 47,793 38,415 3,844 234,168 64,020 
" 56,183 15,328 6,906 78,417 341,881 175,908 39,563 29,101 586,44 119,576 
; 643 52,867" 7 149,812" 499, 308,078 39,818 53,020 900,554 158,884 
r 134,802 65,381" 6,612 206,795* 734,730 551,357 38,644 77,392 1,402,123 7 254 
tie ita | 207,052 102,659* 6,741 316,452 083,421 904,695 39,423 112,032 2,139,571 289,304 
aa. B 329,571 157,906 §,335 492,812 1,585,878 1,419,418 37,794 1250 3,222,340 432,28 
Sh eS 385,575 183,418 3,609 572,602 1,760,474 1,579, 35,994 165,215 3,541,038 479,210 
Has An 463,843 346,351* 2,097 812,291* 1,978,080 1,888,612 34547 162,356 4,063,595 25,803 
OF 585,444 250,532 : 898 837,874 2,216,388 2,066,3 $2,766 161,144 4,476,659 588,163 
cieepes 753,444 271,609 1,388 1 026,441 2,544,275 2,219,573 31,354 170,659 4,965,861 654,948 
Rip te aw 820,315 293,521 943 1,114,779 2,887,574 2,392,558 30,104 189,951 §,499,987 722,979 







Servicemen's Group Life Insurance $27.4 billion in 1965, $16.8 billion in 1970, and $1.7 billion in 1975, and $45.6 
in 1981, as well as $84.4 billion of Federal Employees’ sag Life Insurance in 1981. 
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Families, 1960-1983 
Sourse: U.S. Bureau of Census 
{in thousands) 
Male - Female Black 
All Families Married Couple Householder' Householder’ Families 
Number Number Number Number Number 
ee a en 45,111 39,329 1,275 4,507 24,242 
(ee 47,956 41,749 1,181 5,026 24,767 
Li! SS SL eae: 51,586 44,755 1,239 5,591 4,887 
Bo ota ote 55,712 46,971 1,499 7,242 5,498 
Dee an cist a ss 57,804 47,692 1,655 8,458 5,906 
ci a ee $9,550 49,142 1,733 8,705 6.184 
i RRS, = Perera 60,309 49,294 1,933 9,082 6,317 
TE So a br 61,019 49,630 1,986 9,403 6,413 
Number % Number % Number % Number % Number 
1983, total..... 61,993 100.0 49,908 100.0 2,016 100.0 9,469 100.0 6,530 
WEG oe wane 53,407 87.0 42,252 90.7 1,648 81.7 6,507 68.7 x) 
2s AOL 6,530 “10.6 3,486 7.0 309 15.3 2,734 26.9 6, 
Spanish crigin? . . $,369 55 2,448 49 153 7.6 767 8.1 (x) 
Size of family: 
2persons ..... 24,392 39.7 18,736 37.5 1,290 64.0 4,366 46.1 2;131 
Spersons ..... 14,189 23.1 11,063 22.2 448 22.2 2,677 28:3 1,554 
4persons _.... 13,039 21.2 11,530 23.1 159 79 1,350 14.3 1,267 
S persons ..... 5,9 97 5,289 10.6 72 3.6 609 64 792 
6persons ..... . 3.8 2,035 43 35 17 258 27 379 
7 Of more persons 1,475 2.4 1,255 25 i1 5 209 22 406 
sizes... . (x) 3.33 (x) 2.66 (x) 3.04 ® 3.66 
Own children under age 18: 
Se Ao) ae 30,575 498 25.544 51.2 1,279 63.4 3,751 39.6 2,639 
Mi ER ee 12,854 20.9 9,730 19.5 477 23.7 2,648 28.0 1,557 
one a when ag me 11,470 . 18.7 9,406 18.8 204 10.1 1,859 18.6 1,221 
ee 4,492 7.3 3,652 73 41 2.0 798 8.4 697 
4ormore...... 2,002 3.3 1,575 32 15 7 413 44 416 
Own children under age 6: 
ei ee 47,593 775 38,448 77.0 1,814 90.0 7,330 77.4 4,757 
Doe cee AR 9,477 15.4 7,761 15.6 172 85 1,543 16.3 1,230 
Re te th ee 690 6.0 3,174 64 29 14 487 §.1 434 
Sormore...... 634 1.0 525 1 _ _ 108 WW 109 


x = Not applicable; (1) No spouse present; (2) Black and other races; (3) Persons of Spanish origin may be of any race. 
Marital Status of the Population, By Sex and Age, 1983 


Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census 








Number of Persons (1,000 Percent Distribution 
Mere Wid Di Mar- —- Wid 
Total Single ried owed vorced Total Single ried owed 
19, 52,884 1940 4623 100.0 1 66.6 24 
3.965 3,813 145) ia ies 7 100.0 96.2 37 = 
10,379 7594 2625 - 7 154 100.0 2 25.3 a 
10,221 3909 5,688 14 610 100.0 2 55.7 4 
9217 1804 6612 3 100.0 19.6 71.7 =< 
14075 1,214 11,518 45 1,298 100.0 86 81.8 3 
10,721 ,054 148 881 100.0 6.0 84.5 14 
10,253 430 8,974 323 527 —- 100.0 42 87.5 32 
390 5,674 622 100.0 56 81.8 9.0 
3, 111 2,594 778 94 100.0 3.1 725 21.8 
7,719 16,026 53,831 10,896 6,966 100.0 18.3 61.4 124 
‘ 3,497 501 = 100.0 87.0 125 = 
10682 5, 4,337 19 393 100.0 555 ~ 406 2 
10416 2579 6,892 50 894 100.0 24.8 66.2 5 
9.487. 1230 7,147 68 1,042 100.0 13.0 75.3° 7 
14,676 928 11,527 308 1.911 100.0 63 78.5 24 
11,484 517 9,028 718 1,221 100.0 45 78.6 6.3 
11,732 512 8,286 «=. 2,077 857 100.0. 44 70.6 177 
years. 9,042 458 4576 3.542 467 100.0 54 50.6 39.2 
75 years old andover «6,180 $71. «1,587 4,113 158 100.0 6.0 24.9 66.6 
Never-Married Persons as Percent of Population, 1960-1983 
Male Female 

1960 1970 1975 1980 1983 1960 1970 1975 1 
173 18.9 20.8 23.8 25.4 11.9 13.7 14.6 17.1 
94.6 95.4 96.8 97.4 98.0 75.6 82.0 83.7 88.0. 
87.4 89.9 89.3 90.9 94.2 59.7 68.8 71.4 776 
53.1 54.7 59.9 68.8 73.2 28.4 35.8 40.3 502 
20.8 19.1 22:3 33.1 10.5 105 13.8 20.9 
11.9 94 114 15.9 19.6 69 62 5 9.5 
88 72 8.6 78 10.1 64 5.4 5.0 62 
7.3 63 072 7A 68 Bs eae 48 48 
74 75 63 64 6.0 7.0 49 46 47 
8.0 7.8 65 5.3 4.2 8.0 68 5.4 45 
77 75 47 49 48 85 77 58 59 

















1975 


Number of Persons (1,000) 
| 1960 1970 
o's 7,064 10,851 13,939 18,296 18,936 


234 5656 1,114 
1,212 1,604 °2,744 
2,720 3,622 4,076 
St 2,898 5,071 6,008 
28 3,532 4,918 
124 274 ,.. 610 
686 933 1,689 
965 1,152 1,329 
ie aie 853 1,174 1,290 
4436 7,319 git 
110 282 
§26 671 4 O35 
1,755 2,470 2,747 
Tene 2,045 2,897 4,718 
ence of Children and 
of householders 1970 ©1980 
coon nes 523 1,589 
327 =: 1,159 
ghlaren u under 15 yr. 196 431 
Sistas awisyite 55 411 





Num- 
ber of 
women 
(1,000) 


25 
45,437 

3,662 . 
5,570 
7/322 
61123 
6,403 
16,728 





8,621 
21,830 
10,438 

5,118 


2,659 


Total 18-44 Years old 


18-29 Years Old 
Women who Women who 
have e had achild have had a pit 
in the last year oi in the last year 


Total 
births 
per 
1,000 


women 


71.4 


Source: U.S, Bureav of Census 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1960 
19,354 19,250 | 100.0 
1,726 1,651 1,511 1,303 3.3 
4,729 5,138 5560 5,576 17.2 
4,514 4,663 4,611 4,515 38,5 
7,328 7,484 7,673 7,856 41.0 
6,966 7,253 7,482 7,451 37.2 
947 B99 841 672 1.8 
2,920 3,189 3,365 3,441 9.7 
1,613 1,745 1,784 1,714 13.7 
1486 1450 1492 1,624 12.1 
11,330 11,683 11,872 11,799 62.8 
779 752 670 631 1.6 
1609 1949 2,196 2,135 74 
2,901 2,948 2626 2,801 24.8 
5,842 6034 6180 6,232 28.9 
Unmarried Couples 
Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census 
Presence of Children and 
1983 1984 Age of Householder 
1,891 1,988 
1,066. 1,873 . 26-44yr.0ld....,..., 
525 ° 614 45-64 yr.old.......-. 
455 432 65 yr.oldorover...... 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


ber of 

First 

births (4,000) priests 

er 

Bo Plo £8 

women women women 
25.9 25,087 97.5 44.3 
259 20,990 93.9 44.5 
254 3,394 1143 41.9 
29.2 11675. 126.1 49.8 
347 11,188 —s«(167.6 75.8 
15.6 868 131.0 35.4 
47 1,431 51.9 9.0 
166 11,629 33.3 19.1 
19.2 17,492 59.4 30.9 
177 15,095 55.3 29.2 
315 2,398 85.3 415 

405 7594 185.0 75.2 
31.4 2375 135.0 47.9 
272 3198 100.0 44.3 
26.1 41313 99.0 40.7 
308 3.314 121.0 53.7 
27.1 3) 113.86 50.8 
226 7,072 72.4 44.7 
23.8 4,485 1220 44.4 
269 11.358 1105 49.4 
256 6,01 67.5 35.1 
246 2h 68.1 39.8 
29.0 792 89.9 55.4 


Persons Living Alone, By Sex and Age, 1960-1983 


Women, Age 18-44, Who Gave Birth in 1982 


Vital Statistics — Living Alone; Unmarried Couples; Age at Birth 


785 
Percent Distribution 
1970 1975 1980 1983) 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
5.1 8.0 9.4 6.8 
14.8 19.7 25.8 29.0 
33.4 29.2 24.7 23.5 
46.7 431 401 408 
32.5 35.3 38,1 38.7 
2.5 4.4 §.2 3.5 
6.6 12.1 16.0 17.9 
10.6 9.5 8.8 8.9 
10.8 9.3 8.1 8.4 
67.5 64.7 61.9 61.3 
26 3.6 4.3 3.3 
6.2 76 9.9 11.4 
22.8 19.7 15.9 14.6 
35.9 33.8 31,9 32.4 
1970 1980 1983 1984 
103 837 1,082 1,208 
186 221 233 234 
178 119 121 114 
30-44 Years Old 
Women who 
have hada woe 
hop in the last y: 
Total First 
(4,000) births _ births 
lg 
000 1,000 
women women 
23,579 41.9 6.4 
20,118 41.3 6.6 
2,724 45.3 48 
1,540 67.3 6.8 
17,177 50.8 8.0 
1,216 29.0 15 
3,278 15.1 29 
1,907 16.4 1.2 
15,737 29.8 6.2 
1} 610 28.0 5.9 
127 52.7 10.3 
72 66.3 6.9 
1,288 31.2 2 
2,372 41.2 41 
3,009 37.1 §.1 
2,812 39.3 4.0 
3,323 46.2 5.2 
9,655 43.7 8.6 
4,136 34.4 14 
10,472 32.7 2.6 
4,426 50.5 12.7 
2,679 60.3 10.7 
1,867 63.6 17.9 


if of other races and women with family income not reported, not shown rately. (2) Persons of ish origin 
ye ay race nhs separated women, sickle Sonn 


Vital Statistics — Mental Disorders & Hospitals; Handicapped Persons 





Source: Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, National Institute of Mental Health; based on a survey of 9,000 people age 18 or older, | 
relating to 6-month period; estimates based on 1980 census. 


| 

_ 

Prevalence of Mental Disorders in the U.S. 
| 


Overall, the study found that in the course of 6 months, almost 19 percent of adult Americans suffered from at least one ps' 
disorder. Only about one-fifth of those with a disorder sought treatment during the six-month period, most consulting a aca 
rather than a mental health specialist. 






















Patrered # Licata % eg # en % | 
oO! ° Hf 
Americans Americans Americans Americans — 
(millions) (millions) if 

Disorder Disorder i 
Any Disorder 29.4 18.7 Manic Episode 1,0 0.7 | 
ubstance Use Disorder 10.0 6.4 Major Depressive Episode 49 3.1 4 | 
Alcohol. —Abuse/Depend- set Som 51 312° 
ence 7.9 5.0 Anxi atu jomatoform _Disor- : F | 
Alcoho! Abuse Tae. 46 ; 13.1 60° 8 
Alcoho! Dependence 4.6 2.9 oot 141 7.0 | 
Drug Abuse/Dependence 3.1 2.0 Panic 1.2 0.8 
Drug Abuse 24 1.3 Obsessive Compulsive 2.4 1.5 | 
Drug Dependence . 1.7 14 Somatization 0.1 0.1 el 
Schizophrenia 1.4 0:9 Antisocial Personality 1.4 0.9 
Aftective Disorder 9.4 6.0 Severe Cognitive impairment 1.6 1.0. 3) 


Patients’ Expenditures in Mental Hospitals 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Based on reports of 280 state and county hospitals on the Jan., 1981, ae of Mental Health Facilities. 


Stat tient é ood Stat ste “vm esd Stat can its ner Stat er tee 
late Patients expen e patien: expend, e Mn expen ‘e e) 
($000) ($000) ($000) 





US... 132,164 4,085,765 ida... 208 6,040 Mo... 3,053. * 115,125 Pa, .. 10,308 
Ala: .. 2,024 49,533 Ii... 4,090 171,387 316 10,981 Ri. . 723 


Alas. . 143 8,056 Ind... 2.766 71,441 609 21,260 S.C... 3,233 
Ariz... 328 47799) ilaers) « 1,139 32,726 116 6,921 S.D.. 437 
Ark... 258 12,836 Kan... 1,155 37,900 456 22,894 Tenn. . 2,614 
Cal '2 6508 252,607 Ky... 554 33,544 5,294 160,107 Tex... 5,709 
Col. . 1,138 40,092, la .. 2,271 54,925 227 9,701 Ut... 281 
Conn. . 2,360 71,062 Me... 654 18,104 24,713 740,061 Vt... 244 
Del... 630 17,010 Md... 3,334 98,629 3,303 100,045 Va... 4,982 
DCey. 2,090 110,530 Mass... 2,648 79,180 573 14,141 Wash.. 1,225 
Fla... 5,385 113,415 Mich.. 4,464 218,469 5,915 183,984 W.Va.. 1,746 
Ga... 4,241 138,997 Minn. . 2,325 62,616 1,240 42,202 Wis.. 856 





Ha... ~ 239 7,746 Miss. . 1,767 28,300 1,011 25,882 Wy... 261 
Selected Statistics on State and County Mental Hospitals 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Total Net Deaths in Residents pens: 
admitted releases hospital end of year per pati 
178,033 NA » 44,384 558,922 $ 
234,791 NA 49,748 - 535,540 
393,174 394,627 30,804 338,592 
376,156 391,345 13,401 193,436 
414,703 408,667° 9,716 159,523 
406,407 NA 9,080 153,544 
383,323 NA 7,830 140,423 
. 370,344 NA 6,800 132, 164, 





*Includes estimates. NA-not available. (p)-provisional data. (1) Per average daily resident patient population. 


Handicapped Persons in the United States 


Chronic Conditions, by Sex and Age, 1981 
Source: National Center for Health Statistics 


(in millions) 
impai I Female oad 44 AG 64 ai 
impairments Total Male ‘em yrs, yrs. yrs. 
Visual Impairments ..........4. 9.1 5.1 3.9 0.6 27 2.4 « 
oe Impairments........... 18.7 9.9 8.8 10.4 4.3 6.3 
ech | BINION aes dese, Asl,<, ot see 2.2 1.5 0.7 0.9 0.7 0.4 
sence of Extremities... ......- 2.0 1,6 0.4 04 0.5 0.7 
Absence of Entire Finger......... 1.3 1.0 0,2 0.1 0.4 0.5 
Other Extremities Absent......... 0.8 0.6 0.2 0.0 0.2 0.1 
Paralysis, Complete or Partial... ... 13 0.8 0.6 15 0.4 0.3 
CIGTONOS 622 Fe sive Pind Rare 18.4 - 0.4 9.0 12.4 8.8 52 
0 ees eee eee 11.7 5.5 6.2 6.4 5.7 3.5 
Upper Extremities ........... 3.0 yd 1.3 17 13 09 
Lower Extremities ........... 5.2 3.0 ne a 6.3 23 
ROMA yc oy rx. e Neaea wattle hat ns hee 3.0 0.2 0.4 _ yg i 


= 
_- nd 













o eh * 
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Vital Statistics — Surgery; Abortions; Canadian Traffic Deaths 





Surgery in Short-Stay Hospitals 1971-1982 


Source: National Center For Health Statistics 





- ‘Number of Operations (mil.) Rate Per 1,000 Population. - 
SexandTypeof . 
Operation 1971 1975 1978 1980 1981 1982|1971 1975 1978 1980 1981 1982 
riper: seeeeees 15,77 20.04 20.75 2449 25.62 25.82 77.0 937 941 1086 1126 1123 
RE es as 616 7.37 7.83 850 877 9,06 624 714 736 781 798 81.7 
107 1.84 1.47. 154 166 165 108 19.0 188 142 141 149 
anon ee OTK meeo ee NOR. RO SAY 67 Ta) eames 
24 $60. aS 68", >.85 60. eae SA 42 BOF SO aes 
44 48 45 48 46 BAO rare Aes Aa) AOS 
25 33 OF: L468) ya n6t AG ee G2 eS 48 46 5.1 
SR tan ee 4 27 30 34 35 Spray 26700 28. NSA Le al 
is ee 56 30 aa) 9 20 Ne BA Sami OGM Oke 1 Bo a7 eae 
pie. ee 06" 13 21 (28). 227 18 seers Aiaher Bore. 2.4 25° 28 
Re RR Ie Tera ASeeiadlt AEs At, ee ee AGADNS (a Ta os OO te 
erase 959 1266 12.92 15.99 16.85 16.76 90.4 1146 1133 137.1 143.1 141.0. 
Ln See A eRe 279 389 382 426 422 400 263 352 335 365 358 33.7 
wens 77 98 07. ) O97: SBS Pa REGS” OR BOs TOs Lh 6.2 
AS AN 57 78) PE Gas fe SOB, 87 64 66 56 56 57 65 
21 SP OER RB IR 64) ee8S)) EOD RO) 8 (9g hgh 6.62 565 eR 
AM Tal 7) -4.25:" 1.47, 3,80 °9.98 9.85). 82 11.8 12.9 909°. 93.4~ 392 
Oe ae 19%)" * 93 261 Be BO PAIS ee. FOS SAB, 8S SO a4 
aa BA OOM TSB. 1.49" 1.63 er 88) a OO 12.7. > 1838S tat 
AOE SU re Fenn B20 BE reise 80. 86 = BA A BB 64 694 TM 68 
“as 31 420 Bt (Oe ans PBe PER SA AB BH 62 7.0 
qe, et Ore BEB So Bal OB Gaeta Br. ga BS S28. SON Feao 
8 abe ties Cee sag ant Gama TT eet unin. Rr, (2 Mae LS MEM Said OP ceca Ve 
eee B26 406k Gh hese ez) Chae ag SR” oe! ogee eR Mee 
Legal Abortions in the U.S, 
Source: Centers for Disease Control, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Legal abortions, according to selected characteristics of the patient. 
; 1974. 1975. 1976 1978 1979 1980 1981 
SUS RSS ee 763,476 854,853 988,267 1,157,776 1,251,921 1,297,606 1,300,760 
Percent distribution 
32.7 33.1 $2.41 30, 30.0 29.2 28.0 
31.8 31.9 33.3 35.0 35.4 35.5 35.3 
35.6 35.0 ~ 346 34.9 34.6 36.3 36.7 
27.4 26.1 24.6 26.4 24.7 23.1 22.1 
72.6 73.9 75.4 73.6 75.3 76.9 779 
ei ; eene none 47.8 474 47.7 56.6 58.1 58.4 58.3 
ov ygat’s PERS eer 19.6 20.2 20.7 19.2 19.1 > 19.5 19.7 
BMT Sera nA te atinn oh GI ANS oF 14.8 15.5 15.4 14.4 13.8 13.7 13.7 
ak (cod ant. marae ag ie A 8.7 8.7 8.3 > 69 5.5 5.3 5.3 
1 ORE ESS Sere 45 4.4 44 4,2" 3.5 3,2 3.0 
fy SEE OOIRSRE SY 0 SR a 45 4.2 3,7 — — _ _ 
doe sein Cape es si 86.6 89.2 90.0 93.8 90.1 92.6 92.5 
Roane a 13.4 10.8 10.0 6.2 9.9 7.4 75 
ie EAR any vinta 42.6 44.6 47.0 53.2 §2.1 517 51.2 
AG aE avin wee ee) 28.7 28.4 28.0 26.9 27.0 262 - 268 
Ritenoe karti e 15.4 14.9 14.4 12.3 , 125 12.2 124 
PES eS pany she whe RTO chs 5.5 5.0 45 4.0 42 §.2 5.2 
TERA a POR ye 65 64 5.1 37 3.4 3.9 3.7 
oS MMT rs 4 SOAR 1.2 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.9 1.0 
1g with 1978, 4 of more. 
Canadian Motor Vehicle Traffic Deaths 
Source: Statistics Canada 
Number Number 
1982 1983 Province 1982 1983 
70 Saskatchewan .. 6... cewek 236 
15 27 ADOT. Pe anna ev REO Ae 4 
173 171 British Columbia, , ........., et 582 
1005 ; eT Yukon .. rt wis GR EN. Teer, f 8 
» Northwest SHANE Wienke Act 5 
1,185 MAGE SM Gt Ge siecs catharsis 4073 4,156 
sei 161-147 


iat ca w % 


788 ee: Vital Statistics — Hospitals; Health Expenditures 





Hospitals Facilities, 1982 2: . 


Source: Hospital Statistics, 1984 © 1983 by American Hospital Association 








Number of Beds Patients Average Daily Occupancy _ Total 
Hospitals (1,000) admitted census* rate® Person-  out- 
(mil.) nel patient 
Short- Short- Short- - . Short- Short- (1,000) visits 
Total term' Total term' Total term'’ Total term' Total term’ (mil.) 
Alabama ..... 146 130 25.9 20.0 & 8 19.8 14.8 76.5 74.0 68 4.0 
Alaska ....., 25 16 sak 1.0 si _ 14 JZ 63.3 65.4 5 1.2 
Arizona...-... 80 59 12.1 9.5 4 A 8.6 6.7 71.2 71.0 41 5.0 
Arkansas..... 97 92 13.6 11.4 2 A 9. 78 71:3 68.4 35 19 
California... . . 593 502 111.5 83.2 3.4 3.2 80.3 56.8 72.0 68.3 358 31.2 
Colorado... .. 97 81 15.1 11.8 5 4 11.3 8.4 74.6 717 48 66 
Connecticut... . 65 41 18.2 11:0 5 4 15.3 8.9 84.0 81.2 56 49 
Delaware... .. 14 8 4.0. 2.1 at 4 3.5 1.8 88,6 85.0 11 AS 
District of j 
Columbia. . . . 17 12 8.8 47 2 2 7A 3.9 81,7 82.8 33 2.3 
Flotida ec. 3.au 253 217 59.6 48.4 1.9 1.8 ° 454 35.8 76.1 74.0 170 10.8 
Georgia... ... “191 165 33.0 25.0 11 1.0 24.3 17.6 73.5 70,4 93 Tom 
Hawaii, ...... 27 19 44 28 aA at 3:3 2.3 81.1 80.8 14 14 
WANG Sos Sop 24 52 47 4.0 35 A 4 2708 +) 66.0 “659 1 19 7 
Winois 2. 2... 281 245 71.2 57.8 2.0 1.9 $3.7 42.4 75.4 73.4 215 15.3 — 
Indiana ...... 133 116 31.9 24.3 a a] 25.2 19:0 783 78.0 90 re 
1OWals Siete tare 139 128 20.5 16.6 & 5) 14.8 11.5 72.4 69.4 52 3.0 
Kansas ...... 166 149 18.5. 14.0 5 4 13.0 9.1 70.3 65.2 48 3.4. 
Kentucky... .. 118 106 18.8 15.5 ZT fe 14.7 12.2 78.4 78.3 53 44 
Louisiana. .... 157 138 26.0 19.1 8 8 19,1 13.4 73.4 70.1 72 6.2 
Maine... .... 47 43 6.6 5.0 2 ae ee a8] 3.6 76.4 71.9 20 26 
Maryland... .. 85 55 24.9 15.4 6 6 20.6 12.6 82,7 81.9 75 64 
Massachusetts.. 178 118 41.4 25.9 9 9 34.6 21.4 83.6 82.6 144 12.4 — 
Michigan... . . ' 233 205 48.3 39.8 15 1.4 38.1 30.7 78.8 77.2 157 14.0 ; 
Minnesota...... 182 170 29:3 23.5 Hat. “Th 21.9 17.0 748 72.2 74 3.2 ’ 
Mississippi .... 118, 108 17,5 13.0 HS 5 128 9.1 73.4 69,5 40 28 
Missouri. 2... 169 149 34.2 27.5 1.0 9 25.8 20.1 75.3 73.3 102 7S 
Montana... ... 67 60 5.2 45 aA at 3.6 3.0 68.5 67.0 1% oi 
Nebraska... . 110 100 14.8 10.1 3 3 8.3 7.0 69.9 68.7 30 184 
Nevada... ..) 25 19 3.6 3.2 =f A 25 22 69.0 688 12 te 
New Hampshire . 34 29047 3.5 af a 3.6 26 75.9 73.5 14 1.3 
New Jersey.... 131 102 42.4 30.5 iT 11 35.3 24.9 83,3 81.6. 114 94° 
New Mexico ... 57 42 6.3 44 2 2 46 3.1 73,2 71.0 19 2a 
New York... .. 344 273. 125.9 79.9 28 26 110.6 69.8 87.9 87.3 357 29.1 
North Carolina. . 159 133 32.5 24.1 1.0 9 25.4 18.5 77.9 76.6 89 Ol 
North Dakota... 59 52 6.0 48 2 at 4A 32 614) 67.3 14 3 
ORIG: inch ieces 237 204 62.7 50.9 1.9 1.8 50.1 40.2 79.9 79.0 199. 13.5 4 
Oklahoma 142 122 177. 13.7 £Gi3 5 12.3 10.0 69.7 69.9 52 ah 
Oregon... ... 83 75 119 9.0 4 4 83 60 698 664 S60: 88 a 
Pennsylvania... 310 248 82.9 57.3 21 2.0 68,2 46.1 82.3 80.4 241 200 
Rhode Island. . - 21 14 5.9 3.5 i, aaeny 5.0 3.0 85.2 84.9 20 | 
South Carolina. . 91 75 Aga 12.1 a) 4 13.3 94 774 75.4 44 iF 
South Dakota . . 68 57 57 4.4 4 a 3.9 3.0 68.8 67.3 13 a 
Tennessee...- 164 147-318 25.6 1.0 1.0 24.0 19.1 75.6 747 ‘ ie 
Texas. 8 561 497 84.6 64.7 28 2.6 625 ‘465 73.9 71.9 237 6.6 
BR ko oo aS 42 37 5.3 43 2 2 3.8 3.1 72.8 71.4 19 199 
Vermont ..... 19 16 29 2.2 a et 2.2 1.7 75.9 75.1 - 9 84 
Virginia... 6... 137 103 31.6 21.8 9 8. 24.9 17.0 78.8 77.7 85 68 
Washington. ... 121 106 15.7 12.5 6 6 11.6 6.8 73.7 71.0 53 1 
West Virginia. . . 76 66 12.9 104 _ 4 4 9.8 ‘78 76.0 751 35 Zi 
Wisconsin. ..... 163 - 144 29:0 23.9 8 ak 21.3 17.0 73.5 71.3 79 57 
Wyoming..... 31 27 2.7 1.8 at A 18 1.1 64.8 59.1 6 > 2 
Total....... 6,915 5,863 1,359.8 1,015,2 39.7 36.4 1,052.7 763.3 774 75.2 3,959. 313.7 
(1) owe bi hospitals have an average stay of less than 30 days. (2) Excludes newborns. (3) Ratio of average daily census to every 
100 beds. ; 


U.S. Health Expenditures — Re 


Source: Health Care Financing Administration, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 7 \ 


ee eee 


1960 1965 1970. 1975 1980 1981 1982 1983 | 
Total (billions) .. 2.2... ee ee “eae $26.9 $41.7 $74.7 $1327 $249.0 $2866 $322.3 ‘ 


Type of expenditure 
Health services aqd supplies... .... . 25.2 38.2 69.3 124.3 237.1 273.5 308.1 
Hospital care... 5 see cies Cees 9.1 13.9 27.8 52.1 100.4 118.0 134.9 
Physician services............5- 5.7 85 14.3 24.9 . 46.8 54.8 61.8 
Dentist services €i5 <1 norte ws 2.0 2.8 47 8.2 15.4 17.3 19.5 
Nursinghome care ..,........-.. 5 2.1 47 10.1 20.6 24.2 26.5 
Other professional services ........ 9 1.0 16 2.6 5.6 6.4 7A 
Drugs and drug Sundries. ......... “Hy 5.2 8.0 11.9 19.3 21.3 21.8 
Eyeglasses and appliances......... 8 1.2 1.9 3.2 54 5.7 5.5 
Expenses far prepayment and - Z 

administration... ne. eke we hae Ww 1.7 Zhe 44 10.7 144 13.4 
Gov't public health activities ........ 4 8 1.4 3.2 7.0 77 10.0 
Other health services. ...........% “1,1 it 24 3.7 6.0 6.9 7.6 

Research and medical facilities : 

GONSUUGHOR: coi rasta s percturss 17 3.5 5.4 8.4 11.8 13.1 14.2 

FROSAICH: ciated ica yes lupo ae ae 15 2.0 3.3 5.3 5.7 59 
COnStTIOU OMS N8 a eons eicetat tae eae ce 1.0 2.0 3.4 5.1 6.5 75 8.3 
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Vital Statistics — Doctors 


Physicians, by State 
(Source: AMA Physician Masterfile, 1982; Division of Survey and Data Resources, AMA, 1984) 
1970 1975 1980 1982 
334,028 393,742 467,679 501,958 
3,377 3,961 §,229 5,677 
324 468 627 721 
2,938 4,440 5,859 6,447 
1,955 2,348 3,070 328 
41,640 49,744 60,752 65,478 
4,386 5,163 6,391 6,803 
6,072 7,170 8,322 8,866 
783 945 1,047 1,160 
4,073 4, 4,164 4,083 
11,451 16,198 21,131 23,481 
5,546 6,810 8,549 9,368 
1,235 1,587 2,265 2,453 
718 894 1,134 1,255 
16,323 19,276 22,228 23,893 
§,470 6,349 7,527 7,962 
3,061 3,373 3,917- 4,191 
2,910 3,341 4,043 306 
3,560 4,382 §,212 §,673 
4,768 5,385 6,997 638 
1,186 1,504 1,927 2,103 
9,518 11,236 13,282 14,481 
12,576 14,381 16,661 17,875 
11,364 13,537 15,571 16,440 
6,145 7,129 8,297 8,854 
2,077 2,475 3,015 3,273 
6,314 7,400 8,508 9,127 
787 943 1,153 1,230 
1,855 2,203 2,509 2,623 
$95 808 1,233 1,442 
1,098 1,389 1,701 1,899 
10,923 13,208 15,067 16,539 
1,390 1,718 2,292 2,542 
44,800 48,088 49,978 53,380 — 
6,069 7,558 9,742 10,541 
660 728 956 1,049 
14,740 16,334 18,781 20,197 
2,899 3,32) 4,194 4,634 
3,181 4,093 §,232 5,529 
18,712 20,867 23,742 25,822 
1,638 1,913 2,163 2,246 
2,670 3,485 4,607 5,007 
629 693 884 960 
§,022 6,146 7,686 8,246 
14,952 18,307 24,058 26,628 
569 1,993. 2,570 2,832 
868 1,019 1,215 . 1,338 
6,552 8,236 10,476 11,353 
5,562 6,585 8,450 9,1 
1,946 2,366 2,857 3,111 
5,588 6,593 8,005 593 
364 452 610 694 


Physicians by Specialty, Age, and Sex 





Source: American Medical Association; Dec..31, 1982 


Male Female ‘Male 
35- 35- 45- 
44 44 
114,837 18,075 84,474 
143 9 175 
328 ee A. 410 
4,717 1,112 3,672 
3,899 161 2,407 
931 _ 379 694 
1,819 270 1,152 
3,629 . 354 1,264 
2,972 306 1,026 
6,932 811 4,761 
2,001 72 
924 593 5,931 
8,081 254 6,872 
17,852 2,664 11,120. 
2,222 249 1,216 
1,113 16 971 
47 329 
6,731 1,129 5,989 
28 40 520 
4,032 228 3,034 
5,048 35 3,541 
2,207 46 1,617 
3,289 993 _ 3,271 
6,319 3,053 4,233 


Maie 

55 

and over 
70,524 
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790 _____ Vital Statistics — Doctors; Suicide; Height and Weight 
; Male Female Male Female Male Female Male fia’ 








Under Under _- 3$5- 35- 45- 45- 65 
Specialty 35 yrs. 35 yrs. 44 AS 54 54 andover and over 
Pediat. Cardiology ........,.. 116 37 222 51 157 35 99 17 
Physical Med./Rehab......... 435 240 539 251 418 147 $53 102 
Plastic Surgery..........-. 477 56 1,459 69 865 13 524 19 
PSyetiiatry ss. 2 Pees ie aapeetare te 4,313 1,727 - 6,738 1,637 6,166 995 7,024 4,074 
Public Health . . Fromm 8 - 107 44 345 89 368 90 857 229 
Pulmonary Dis. . 1,162 95 1,649 94 604 47 603 45 
Radiology ..... 578 134 2,399 271 2,794 . 134 2,642 82 
Therapeutic Radiol... .... ‘ 313 90 665 127 371 29 282 18 
Thoracic Surgery ¢ J. 233 10 657 6 633 2 598 1 
Urological Surgery... .......- 1,528 44 2,748 13 2,052 5 1,847 ‘ 2 
Suicide Rates 
« Source: National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
; (Rates per 100,000 population) 

: Rates by Age Group, 1979-81 By Sex and Race, 1981 
Age Group 1981 1980 1979 Number Rate 

Total 12.0 11.9 42.1 Total — 27,596 12.0 
5-14 years 0.5 0.4 0.4 Male 20,809 18.7 
12-24 years 12:33 12.3 12.4 | Female 6,787 5.8 
25-34 years 16.3 16.0 16.3 White ~ 25,452 12.9 
35-44 years 15.9 15.4 15.4 White male 19,166 20.0 
45-54 years _ 1641 15.9 16.5 White female 6,286 \ 6.2 
55-64 years 16.4 15.9 - 16.6 Black. 1,658 6.1 
65-74 years 16.2 16.9 17.8 Black male 1,315 10.2 
75-84 years 18.6 19.1 20.8 Black female 343. 2.4 
85 years and over AZT 19.2 17.9 


Average Height and Weight for Children 


Source: Physicians Handbook, 1983. 


Boys: Girls 
| Age Height : Weight Age ~ Height Weight 
Years ft in cm Ib - Years in eS Ib kg 


kg ft 

(Birth); 1 8 45.7 _T%, 3.4 (Birth) 4 8 8 Tif 3.4 
Yo 2 2 66.0 17 77 Yo 2 2 66.0 16 7.2 
1 2 5 73.6 21 9.5 1 2 5 73.6 20 94 
2 2 9 83.8 26 11.8 2 2 9 83.8 25 11.3 
Kj 3 i] 91.4 — 31 14.0 3 3 0 91.4 30 13.6 
4 3 3 99.0 34 15.4 4 34 3 99.0 15.0 
5 3 6 106.6 39 17.7 5 3 5 104.1 38 17.2 
6° 3 9 114.2 46 20.9 6 3 8 111.7 45 20.4 
7 3 11 119.3 51 23.4 7 3 11 119.3 49 22.2 
8 4 2 127.0 57 25.9 8 4 2 127.0 56 25.4 
9 4 4 132.0 63 28.6 9 4 4 132:0 62 28.1 
10 4 6 137.1 69 31.3 10 4 6 137.1 69 31.3 
11 4 8 142.2 77 34.9 1 4 8 142.2 7 » 349 
12 4 10 147.3 83 37.7 12 4 10 147.3 86 39,0 
13 5 0 152.4 92 41.7 13 5- 0 1524 98 45.5 
14 § 2 157.5 107 48.5 14 5 2 157.5 107 48.5 


This table gives a general picture of American children at specific ages. When used as a standard, the individual variation in chil- 
dren’s growth should not be overlooked. In most cases the height-weight relationship is probably a more valid index of weight status 
than a weight-for-age. assessment. i 


Average Weight of Americans by Height and Age Z 


Source: Society of Actuaries; from the 1979 Build and Blood Pressure Study > , 
The figures represent weights in ordinary indoor clothing and shoes, and heights with shoes. 


i Men ~ —— Women : ; 
| Height 20-24 25-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 | Height 20-24 25-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69| 


ee ge 130 134 138 140 141 140 PURO tao) 105 110 113 118 121 123 
SC reese 136 140 143 144 #145 144 CY fh a ra 140 112 115. 121) of25 len 
a eee 1389 148 147 149 150 149 SiGie iow 412: 114s 118 “A232 r aeee 
SEES RRR 143. 147 «151. «154 155183 Sumer 116 419; < 121% 127. esi eae 
516")... + 148) 152) «6-156 «°° 158 159. 158 ys Aree 120. 121, 124-129 133" eg63 
La ees 153-156 160 163 164 163 ac} etree 124 125 128 1383 187 9440" 
BGs pa 457-4161. 165. - 167 168° 167 ay eee 127. 128 131 136 141 143 
ec ore 3 1GBs AGL 170 Sia Age ize BiG eden hace 130 132° 134 139 144 147 
LeU reer WEA Tt ie ABT ee eG LM Weer 183 184 187 143 147 150 > 
Bel iar Be WAP SH 178) WSS BT ABS 187 Biers vais 137 188 141 147 152 1 
oe! ery 176 181 184 186 187 186 BG oer sts 144. 142 145 150 156 f 
ei ceetarerer 182- 186 190 192° 193° 191 ie eaters 146 148 150 155 159 161 

ie ae 187 191. 195. 197: 198 196 Dee ee 149. 150 1538 158 1625 163 
As dear i 193 197 201 203 204 200 Silittaee ere 155 156 159 162 166 167 
CAs 198 202 206 208 209 207 SO es ren 157. 159 «164 168) “47%, ge 
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U.S. Crime Rate Down Again in 1984 


For the third consecutive year, the crime rate declined in 
1984. According to the FBI's Uniform Crime Reporting fig- 
ures, overall serious crime decreased 2 t in 1984. The 
1984 annual » “Crime in the U.S.,” showed an esti- 
mated 11,881,800 Crime Index Offenses reported to nearly 
16,000 law enforcement agencies covering 96 percent of the 
nation’s population. This marked the first time since 1978 
that the I total dropped below 12 million offenses. Vio- 
lent crime rose 1 percent in 1984, while property crime was 
down 2 it. The number of total arrests showed virtu- 
ally no from the previous year. 


Federal Bureau 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI is the principal 
investigative acm of the U.S. Department of Justice, and is 
located at 10th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Northwest, 
“ora bay D.C. 20535. It investigates all violations of 
Federal law except those specifically assigned to some other 
agency by legislative action. The FBI's jurisdiction includes 
a wide range of responsibilities in the cnminal, civil, and se- 
curity fields. Priority has been assigned to four areas—or- 
ganized crime, including drug trafficking; foreign counterin- 

i terrorism; and white-collar crime. On Jan. 28, 
1982, the Attorney General assigned concurrent jurisdiction 
for the enforcement of the Controlled Substances Act to the 


According to the Bureau of Justice Statistics, although 
almost 23 million households were touched by crime in 
1984, this figure represented the smallest number of criminal 
victimizations in nine years. The 1984 figure continued a 
downward trend that characterized the measure since its in- 
troduction in 1975. In that year 32 percent of households 
were touched by crime. In 1984, as in previous years, lar- 
ceny affected the highest percentage of households, almost 
one in five. Five percent of households had a member vic- 
timized by violent crime and 6 percent had an attempted or 
completed burglary. 


of Investigation 


old, and a graduate of an accredited law school or of an ac- 
credited college or university with a major in accounting. In 
addition, applicants with a four-year degree from an accred- 
ited college or university with a major in other academic ar- 
eas may qualify with three additional years of full-time work 
* experence. Specialized need areas include languages, science, 
and financial analysis. Those appointed to the Special Agent 
position must complete an initial training period of 15 weeks 
at the FBI Academy, Quantico, Virginia. 
William H. Webster, a Federal Appeals Court judge from 
St. Louis, was sworn in as FBI Director for a ten-year term 
on February 23, 1978. 





FBI and the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA). U.S. Crime Reports 
The FBI also offers cooperative services to duly autho- Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation 
tized law enforcement agencies; these services include finger- Number % over 
print identification, laboratory examination, police training, 4984 4983 1975 
and the National Crime Information Center. 18,690 ‘as GuP —8.2 
The FBI has 59 field offices in the principal cities of the 84,230 +67 +502 
country. (Consult telephone directories for locations and eee ee: “S: 
phone numbers.) eS ; 2,984,400 =46) S—86 
An applicant for the position of Special Agent of the FBI 6,591,900 -18 +103 
_ must be a citizen of the U.S., at least 23 and under 35 years 1,082,200 +24 +2.2 
Percent of Households Touched by Crime, by Selected Characteristics, 1984 
: Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics 
Annual Family income 
Low High 
Race of Head: Under $7,500— $15,000— $25,000 Residence 
White Black $7,500 $14,999 $24999 ormore Urban Suburban Rural 
Crime 25.5% 29.4% 23.8% 24.1% 28.3% 30.3% 31.2% 26.2% 20.9% 
Violent crime 48 Gi 5.6 48 48 5.1 6.3 49 3.7 
Rape 02 04 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.1 
Robbery 09 2.0 14 1.0 08 1.0 19 0.9 0.5 
Assault 4.0 44 45 3.9 44 43 47 44 34 
Aggravated 1.4 24 1.8 15 1.4 1.4 17 1.5 1.3 
Simple 29 2.6 3.0 28 34 31 3.4 3.0 23 
Total larceny E 18.5 194 15.1 16.8 19.4 23.0 21.0 19.6 18.1 
Personal larceny 12.3 11.8 86 10.2 128 16.7 13.6 13.5 9.5 
Household larceny 8&3 10.0 8.5 8.9 88 8.8 10.7 8.2 6.9 
Burglary. 5.2 75 73 55 49 5.2 73 48 45 
Motor vehicle theft - 12 23 1.0 1.2 14 17 21 1.4 0.7 
Serious violent crime’ 24 44 33 26 22 24 37 24 18 
Crimes of He deal 77 10.4 9.8 77 7.6 8.1 11,0 7.4 64 
{1) Rape, , aggravated assault. (2) Rape, robbery, assault by stranger, or burglary. 
Percent of Households Touched by Crime, 1975-1984 
Source: Burcau of Justice Statistics ; 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1978 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
ee 32.0% 31.5% 31.3% 31.3% 31.3% . 30.0% 30.0% 29.3% 27.4% 26.0% 
ent crime 5.8 56 5.7 ay 5.9 55 5.9 5.6 §.1 49 
Bebbery 0.2 02 0.2 02 02 0,2 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.2 
14 12 1.2 Ww 12 1,2 13 14 Ww 1.0 
Assault 45 44 47 46 48 44 47 45 42 41 
Personal larceny 16.4 16.2 163 16.2 15.4 14.2 13.9 13.9 13.0 12.3 
Burglary : 77 74 72 7.2 74 7.0 7.4 69 61 «55 
Hagia doogia | 10.2 10.3 10.2 9.9 10.8 10.4 10.2 96 8.9 85 
18 16 16 V7 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 he 14 
USE touched by ‘ : 
ee coer 23,377 23,504 23,741 24,277 24,780 24,222 24863 24989 23,621 22,786 
__ (thousands) : 72123 74528 75.904 77,578 78964 80,622 | 82,797 85,178 86,146 87,693 
Note: Detail Goes not add to total because of overlap in thousands touched by various crimes. 
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Changes in Victimization, 1983-84 
Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics 
be np ce! weap psy rate 
thousands) er thousand) 
1983 1984" change 1983 1984° change 
All Crimes 37,001 35,321 —45 
Personal sector 
Crimes of violence 5,903 5,951 08 31.0 31.0 -0.1 
sn be 154 186 21.0 . 0.8 1.0 19.9 
leted rape 50 52 5.4 03 0.3 46 
Attempted rape 105 136 29.8 05 0.7 28.8 
Robbery 1,149 1,129 -18 6.0 5.9 —27 
Robbery with injury 377 408 8.1 2.0 24 67 
From serious assault 187 208 11.2 1.0 1A 10.4 
From minor assault 190 198 41 1.0 1.0 3.0 
Robbery without injury 772 720 —6.7 40 3.7 -75 
Assault 4,600 4,636 0.8 24.1 24.1 —0.1 
ravated assault 1,517 1,611 6.2 8.0 84 5.2 
ith injury 537 555 3.3 28 29 = 23 
Attempted with weapon 980 1,057 78 5.1 5.5 68 
Simple assault 3,083 3,022 —2.0 16.2 15.7 -29 
With injury 824 832 1.0 43 43 0.1 
Attempted without weapon 2,259 2,190 —3.0 11.9 11.4 -3.9 
Crimes of theft 14, pad 13,992 —45 76.9 728 —5.4 
Personal larceny with contact 561 —0.3 3.0 29 —12 
Purse snatching 97 155 —124 0.9 0.8 —128 
Completed purse snatching 127 121 —49 07 0.6 —5.9 
Attempted purse snatching 50 36 —276 0.3 0.2 —28.4 
Pocket picking 386 403 43 2.0 2.1 3.4 
Personal larceny without contact 14,095 13,432 -—47 74.0 69.9 - 5.6 
Total population 12 and over 190,504 7 0.9 
Household sector 
Household burglary 6,063 5,473 —937 70.0 62.1 —11.3 
Forcible entry 1,903 1,736 —88 22.0 19.7 —10.4 
Unlawful entry without force 2,607 2,411 —75 30.1 27.3 —9.2 
Attempted forcible entry 1,553 1,326 —146 17.9 15.0 —16.1 
Household larceny 9,114 8,621 —5.4 105.2 97.8 —7.1 
Less than $50 4,429 4,003 —9.6 514 45.4 —11.2 
$50 or more 3,699 3,729 08 42.7 42.3 —1.0 
Amount not available 410 391 —46 47 44 -—63 
Attempted larceny 576 501 —13.0 6.6 5.7 -14.6 
Motor vehicle theft 1,264 1,283 16 14.6 14.6 —02 
Completed theft 810 772 —46 9.3 88 —63 
Att ‘ed theft 454 514 13.2 5.2 58 112 
Total of households 86,635 88,187 18 
P = Preliminary. Note: Numbers and percents may not add to total shown because of rounding; percent change calechalid eel 
unrounded numbers. 
Family Violence 


amount of family violence that people considered to be crim- 


The National Crime Survey (NCS), sponsored by the Bu- 
reau of Justice Statistics, collects information on criminal 
victimization, whether or not the event was reported to the 
police. Therefore, the survey provides statistical information 
about various aspects of family violence—but only for those 
events that a victim is willing to report to a crime s she A 
Survey findings indicate that family violence may be signi 
cantly under-reported. The figures below are estimates of the 


Reported Family Violence 

1973-81 Yearly 
Relationship Total icin 

Total by all relatives 4,108,000 456, 
Spouses or ex-spouses 2.333000 «259,000 
Parents 263,000 ,000 
Children 173,000 19,000 
Brothers or sisters 351,000 39,000 
Other relatives 988,000 110,000 


‘All naticnaies rounded to newresk \aculsan! 


inal and that victims chose to and were able to relate to sur- 
vey interviewers. A relative of the victim was identified as 


the offender in 7 percent -of all violent victimizations mea- — 


sured by the NCS during 1973-81; this 
lion violent victimizations by relatives during the 9-year per- 
iod. 


Weapons Used in Family Violence. ; 
All Family Spousal 
Type of W - Violence Violence 
Wesco Hie oe 
Knife 9 8 
Other 10 8 
Not known & 2 
No weapon or don't know 69 74 


Women in State and Federal Prisons, 1978-1983 


Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics 


According to the FBI's “Crime in the United States,” females 
accounted for 17 percent of arrests in 1984. Females were ar- 
rested more often for larceny-theft than for any other 
thirty percent of larceny-theft arrests were females, and twenty 


percent of all female arrests were for this crime. : 


Percent 
Percent of prison 
Year Number change population 
1978 12,746 3.8 42 
1979 12,995 2.0 43 
1980 13,420 3.3 "44 


a Looording, to the Bureau of Justice Statistics, there were 13 


on death at the end of eo triple the number in 
17 but sl represening only ab out 1 percent of all death row 
Percent 
Percent of prison 
Year Number change population 
1981 “45,537 158 42 
1982 17,923 15.4 43 
1983 19,019 64 43 


represented 4,1 mil- — 
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State aed Federal Prison Popixitons Death Penalty 


Prison population as of Jan. 1985; death penalty as of July, 1984, 
" Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Justice Department 


Death penalty 
Sentenced to Sentenced per Under 
more than ~ 100,000 sentence Death 
ayear . population of death Executions penalty 
: 188 1,202 5 37 


























Prisoners 4 
Pets Fos cal Saree Hee, 463,866 445,381 
Federal institutions .. . . 34,263 27,602 - 12 0 0) Yes 
“429,603 417,779 176 1,202 0 “ee 
443,013 425,986 369 1,189 0 EPA 
20,853 19,395 16 1 0 on 
10,482 10,246 . 256 49 1 Yes 
1,99 1,290 \ 252 ) 0 No 
7,845 7,638 247 51 0 Yes 
4,454 4,427 188 22 0 Yes 
43,314 41,780 162 149 0 Yes 
3,364 8,347 404 1 0 Yes 
5,718 3,748 119 0 1) Yes 
2,200 1,615 263 6 0 Yes 
48 4,031 649 0 0 No 
27,106 26,933 242 193 1 Yes 
15,731 14,944 252 102 1 Yes 
1,934 1,299 124 0 No 
i 1,282 282 127 7 0 Yes 
17,187 17,187 149 64 0 Yes 
9,328 9,063 165 21 0 Yes 
2, 2,836 97 0 is) No 
} 4, 4,238 173 0 0 No. 
| 4,793 4,793 128 19 0 Yes 
13,919 13,919 310 24 1 Yes 
1,025 840 72 0 0 No 
13,124 12,442 285 11 0 Yes 
4,890 4,890 0 0 No 
604 14,604 161 0 0 No 
2,167 2,167 §2 0 0 No 
6,115 5,974 229 37 1 Yes 
8,808 808 175 23 0 Yes 
1, 1,005 121 4 0 Yes 
1,623 1,535 95 10 9 Yes 
3,510 3,510 $80 23 0 Yes 
561 561 57 0 0 Yes 
10,363 10,363 138 3 0 Yes 
; 2,129 1,908 133 6 0 Yes 
? 33,155 $3,155 187 1 0 Yes 
16,371 15,219 246 33 0 Yes 
| 4 374 54 0 0 No 
18,694 18,694 174 18 0 Yes 
. f 7,872 236 39 0 Yes 
, 45 4,563 170 0 0 No 
13,090 12,998 109 33 0 Yes 
* 888 92 0 0 No- 
10,035. 9,434 @ 284 28 0 Yes 
917 900 127 0 oO Yes 
7,302 7,302 154 3 0 Yes 
36,682 36,682 226 163 0 Yes 
1,419 1,407 84 0 Yes - 
§15 392 74 te) 0 Yes 
10,667 » 10,493 185 20 0 Yes 
6,821 6,821 156 0 0 Yes 
1,599 1,599 82 ie) 0 No 
§,023 5,023 105 ie) 0 No 
. 740 740 143 3 0 Yes 
Greatest Prison Population Increases, by State 
: : 10 states with Prisoners 
10 states with j 10 states with | greatest per- 10 states with per 
5 Increase, greatest percent Percent cent change, Percent hi incarce- 100,000 
, 1984 Number 1983-84 change, 1983-84 change 1980-84 chai ion rates, 1984 residents 
43,314 3,941 | Alaska 22.1 Alaska 1427 Nevada 380 
36,682 1,423 New Hampshire 17.1 Hawaii 96.3 Louisiana ; 310 
33,155 2,614 Oregon 15.8 Nevada 90.9 Maryland 285 
27,106 772 Kansas 14.4 Arizona 79.4 South Carolina 284 — 
18,694 687 Hawaii 13.8 California 763 Delaware . 263 
17,187 1,592 New Jersey 12.7 New Jersey 76.1 Alabama ° 256 
16371. 976 “Utah - 11.4 NewHampshire 72.1 Georgia, 254 
15,731 . 873 Montana 11,3 North Dakota 71.5 See ol 252 
14,604 Le vania 11.2 Kansas - 69.9 247 
69.8 Nowtr' Carolina » 246 


» 13,919 1,107 South Dakota 11.0. Maryland 
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Police Roster 
Source: Uniform Crime Reports 
Police officers and civilian employees in large cities as of Oct. 31, 1984 
City Officer Civilian City Officer Civilian City Officer. Civilian 
Anchorage, Alas. . . 290 404 indianapolis, ind. . . 939 301 Phoenix, Ariz... .. 1,648 631 
Atlanta, Ga... ... 1,276 287 Jacksonville, Fla... 915 699 = Pittsburgh, Pa... . 1,231 119 
Baltimore, Md. . .. 3,031 §10 Kansas City, Mo, . . 1,105 531 Portland, Ore... . . 714 176. 
Birmingham, Ala. . . 623 186 Little Rock, Ark... . 305 85 Sacramento, Cal... 501 235 
Boston, Mass... . . 4,762 826 - Los Angeles, Cal... 6966 2,398 St.Louis,Mo..... 1,711 492 
Bridgeport, Conn.. . 387 27 ~—s Louisville, Ky... . . 663 188 St. Petersburg, Fla.. 395 205 
Buffalo, N.Y... ... 1,017 115 Memphis, Tenn.. . . 1,159 363 San Antonio, Tex:. . 1,214 284 
Chicago, Ill... ... 11,960 1885  Miami,Fla...... 1,019 416  SanDiego, Cal... . 1,378 499 
Cincinnati, Oh... . 894 140 Milwaukee, Wis.. . . 2,062 310 San Francisco, Cal. - 1,926 831 
Cleveland, Oh... . 4,757 253  Minneapolis,Minn..  - 673 87 SanJose, Cal, ... 919 220 
Columbus, Oh... . 1,160 327 Newark, NJ... 918 260 Santa Ana, Cal... . 315 160 
Dallas, Tex... ... 2,087 494 New Orleans, La.: . 1,323 505 Seattle, Wash. 991 394 
Denver, Col... . .. 1,368 304 New York, N.Y... . 25,044 7,970 Stockton, Cal 241 115 
Detroit, Mich. ... . 3,825 640 WNorfolk,Va.....- 622 75 Tampa,Fla,..... 662 202 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . . . 760 262 Qakland, Cal... .. 617 306 Toledo,Oh...... 747 54 
Fresno, Cal... . . - 351 175 — Oklahorna City, Ok. 763 207 Tucson, Ariz. .... 557 188 
Hartford, Conn... . 497 123. Omaha,Neb..... 578 163 Washington, D.C. . 3,879 497 
Honolulu, Ha... . . 1,645 353 Pasadena, Cal.. >. 203 110 ita, Kan. .... 452 118 
Houston, Tex... . . 3,957 1,306  Philadeiphia, Pa. . . 7,075 819 


Law Enforcement Officers 
Source: F.B.I. Uniform Crime Reports 


As of Oct. 31, 1984, there was an average of 2 full-time 
law enforcement officers for every 1,000 inhabitants in the 
U.S. A total of 11,912 city, county, and state police agencies 
reported employing 467,117 officers; including full-time ci- 
vilian employees, the total law enforcement employee force 
was 511,488—a rate of 2.7 per 1,000 inhabitants, 

City law enforcement employee averages in 1984 ranged 
from 2 per 1,000 inhabitants in those cities with populations 
from 25,000 to 49,999 to 3.4 for those with populations of 
250,000 or more. The suburban counties averaged 2.9 full- 
time law enforcement employees per 1,000 inhabitants; the 
average rate for rural counties was 3.2. 

Geographically, the highest law enforcement employee 


rate per 1,000 inhabitants was in the South Atlantic Divi- 
sion, with 3.2. The fewest number of employees per 1,000 
population was in the West North Central Division, with an 
average of 2.2. 

Nationwide, 94 percent of law enforcement personnel, ex- 
cluding civilians, were males. Civilians represented 20 per- 
cent of all city law enforcement personnel, 29 percent in sub- 
urban counties, 30 percent in rural counties. Nationally, the 
percentage was 24. 

During 1984, 72 law enforcement officers were killed in 
the line of duty; assaults on officers numbered 60,153—16.2 
per 100 officers; 5.4 of every 100 officers suffered personal 
injuries as a result. ? 


USS. Fires 
Source: National Fire Protection Assn- ' 
Fires attended by the public fire service (1983 estimates) 


Civilian Fire Deaths and Injuries Structure Fires by Property Use 
; No. of Property 
Deaths Percent Injuries Percent Mae loss 


—— 


Residential (total)... .. 4,620 81.4 .21,450 68.6 Public assembly 24,500  $354,000,000 
One-and Two-Family = * ;,dueational. |... ase nee 41,500 103,000, 
Dwellings’ ... .'.5 825 64.6 16,450 52:6: — Institational i) src age 23,000 44, 
Apartment. ....... 845 14.2 4,300 13.8 Residential........... 641,500. 3,306,000, 
Hotels and Motels. 80 1.4 450 1.4 ®One-/2-family dwellings®. . 523,500 2,792,000; 
Other Residential... . 70 1.2 250 8 Apartments .......... 02,000 443,000,000 
Non Residential : Hotels, motels........ 9,000 64,000,000 
Structures? ....... 270 46 4,700 15.0 Other residential ..... . 7,000 ey eateee 
Highway Vehicles ..... 670 14.3 3,400 10.9 Stores andoffices....... 50,500 000; 
Other Vehicles? ...... 55 3 400 1.3 — Industry, utility, defense® .. . 36,000 763,000,000 
All Othert,...... St 105 1.8 14,325: 4.2 — Storage in structures®. ... . 48,000 473,000,000 
Special structures... . . . te 33,500 127,000,000 
i i) (| RSE ar ae ert eye et 5,920 31,275 STONES poe as haa incu poewrreh ee 868,500 $5,826,000,000 — 


(1) Includes mobile homes. (2) Includes public assembly, educational, institutional, stores and offices, industry, utility, 
storage, and special structure properties. (3) Includes trains, boats, ships, aircraft, farm vehicles and construction vehicles. 
Includes properties outside with valuey brush, rubbish, and other. (5) Includes mobile homes. (6) The results represent only 


those fires reported to the NFPA. : 


Fire Fighters: Deaths and Injuries 


Source: National Fire Protection Assn. 


% of Fire Ground 

: Line of Duty % of Deaths % of Deaths % of Fire Ground Injuries by Nature 
Year Deaths Injuries by Cause by Nature. of Injury injuries by Cause of fi 4 
1977 149 142,540 Stress 51.9 Heart Attack 49.1 Exposure to Strain, sprain 32.9 

1978 170 101,100 Falls, struck internal injury/ smoke 28.1 Wound, cut, 

1979. 120 95,780 by object 27.4 fracture _ Fell, slipped 19.8 bruise 25.7 

1980 138 98,070 Caught or trapped 15.1 Burns & smoke Stepped on, Smoke or gas . 
1981 132 ‘103,340 Exposure to ; inhalation 10.4 contact with : inhalation 12.2 
1982 122 98,150 | smoke 8.9 . Drowning 6.6 object 14.2. Other 10.8 
1983. 110 103,150 Structural Stroke 1.9 Overexertion 12.8  Eyeirritation 74 

collapse (by ete Struck by Burns (fire or 
4 object 104 chemical) 7.0 
Other 15,0 Dislocation, 


fracture 


ea 2 
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Olympic Games Records 


The modern Olympic Games, first held in Athens, Greece, in 1896, were the result of efforts by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 
a French educator, to promote interest in education and culture, also to foster better international understanding through the 
universal medium. of youth’s love of athletics. 

His source of i i, ag for the Olympic Games was the ancient Greek Olympic Games, most notable of the four Panhel- 
lenic celebrations. The games were combined patriotic, religious, and athletic festivals held every four years. The first such 
recorded festival was that held in 776 B.C., the date from which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by “Olympiads,” or - 
four-year spans between the games. 

The first Olympiad is said to have consisted merely of a 200-yard foot race near the small city of Olympia, but the games 
gained in scope and became demonstrations of national ee Only Greek citizens — Sees — were permitted to partici- 
pate. Winners received laurel, wild olive, and palm wreaths and were accorded many $ rg alte eges. Under the Roman em- 
perors, the games deteriorated into professional carnivals and circuses. Emperor Theo ai ned them in 394 A.D. 

Baron de Coubertin enlisted 9 nations to send athletes.to the . modern Olympics in 1896; now more than 100 nations 
compete. Winter Olympic Games were started in 1924. 


za Sites and Unofficial Winners of Games , 
1896 Athens (U.S. 1920 Antwerp 1952 Helsinki (U.S, 1972 Munich USSR) 
1900 Paris Us) : pane Paris (U Ss 1956 alg USA) 1976 Mon! (USSR) 
1904 St. Louis (U.S.) Sos hrrietions (U, ee 1960 Rome (USS! 1980 Moscow (USSR) 
1906 Athens (U.S.)* 1802 Los Soe tek 1964 Tokyo (U.S. he 1984 Los s (U.S.) 
— London (U. We ped P rit ay) 14868 Mexico City (U.S.) 1988 Ssoul, S: Korea (scheduled) 


eae not send by International Olympic Committee. Games 6 (1916), 12 (1940), and 13 (1944) were not cele- 
brated. The 1980 games were boycotted by 62 nations, including the U.S. The 1984 games were boycotted by the USSR and 
most eastern bloc nations. East and West Germany fea competing separately in 1968. 


Olympic Games Champions, 1896—1984 



























(*Indicates Olympic Records) 
Track and Field — Men 
100-Meter Run 1912 ay Reidpath, United States... .....-. 48,2s 
1896 Thomas Burke, United States 1920 Bevil.Rudd, South Africa, 2 ee spe 6S 
1900 Francis W. Jarvis, United States 1924 Eric Liddell, Great Britain. . 6s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States... eee 1928 Ray Barbuti, United States _ . 8s 
1908 R id Walker, South Africa 1932 oe ee or 28 
19127 Ralph Craig, United 1936 Archie Williams, United States . . . eek . 
1920 Charles Paddock, United States 1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica, BWie ee i 
1924 Harold Abrahams, Great Britain. 1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, BW... 2... 5... 45.9s 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada. . . 1956 Charles Jenkins, United States... .. 2... 6. 46.7s 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States - iinet 1860 Otis Davis, United States... 2.2... 6. ek, 44.95 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States .-. . i 1964 Michael Larrabee, United States... ....... 45.1s 
1948 HarrisomDillard, United States»... 2.2... 10.3s 1968 Lee Evans, United States... 43.8s 
1952 Lindy Remigino,, Tage eR RUE na 10.45 1972 Vincent Matthews, United States .. 2... 2... 44.66s 
1956 Bobby Morrow, (Tate he ESR MSS 40.5s 1876 Alberto ening Cube: Lp alex nat MES 44.26s 
1960 Armin Hary,Germany...........-.... 10.25 1980 Viktor Markin, USSR... ee ee 60s 
1964 Bob Hayes, United States... 2.2... ...0% 10,03 1984 Alonzo Babers, United States... 2. 28... 44.275 
ioe Fi yaad eee wm Sgeey at Vaered cie Apes ot a 
. BILBORZOV USSR isc. nn ect sous A 
1976 Hasely Crawford, Trinidad... 10.06s. 800-Meter Run 
1980 Allan Wells, Great Britain... 2... ....... 10.258 po Aod Flack, act dent BRAN : . = 
1984 Carl Rew, United States sy nae So. 9.99s 1904 J James 4 ey. Unies ss ri : Bes 
eppard, Ra Se teen 1m. 52! 
Ree cache. Zo Moher Rasy a ae eredith, U east tice im 51.98 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States... .. 2. 0.20, — ophliyy hog: soy AER ec pen sg 
Kerr, Canada. .......5,-.3.....+ 2248 4998 Douglas Lowe, GreatBritain.......... 51.88 
Re we aetat pan . 49.8S 
eh abcd a . 52.98 
. 49.2 
.28 
7s 


x 
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1928 Harry Larva, Finland ............5. 3m. 53.25 ss-Co' 
1932 Luigi Beccali, tay... ss sts ese an Se kA Goccvion tee 
1936 Jack Lovelock, New Zealand... ....... 3m. 47.8s Nigeeand fer a ak oa ee 
948. Henri Erkeson, Sweden 3m. 498s 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............. 32m. 54.85 
pro ron Eerie Loeelrg CRC nA eee Se ae he 
jon Delany, Ireland... 2... si ee. Pie a OM, 41, 
1960 Herb Elliott, Australia... ..... ~~... 3m. 35.6s a eae 
1964 Peter Snell, New Zealand 3m, 38-1 1956 Leonid Spirine, USSR... 2... 1h. 31m. 27. 
ABS iothcne aie, Kare a eisee Pas Bay a4oe 1960 Vladimir Saree SSH soo iaciea ih. 34m. 7. 
1972 Pekka Vasala finland 2.2211 am.36.36 - $968 Wieden GotemaW OSSR ot 
1976 John Walker, New Zealand.......... $m. 39:175 ~~ 4970 Potar Frenkel & Germany... : ‘ 
1972 Peter Frenkel, E. Germany. ....... th. 26m. 42.4s 
1980 Sebastian Cos, Great Britain... .. 2.2... 3m. 38. 1976 Daniel ,Mexico..........- th. 24m. 40.6s 
1984 Sebastian Coe, Great Britain... 2... 2. 3m. 32.53* 4980 Maurizio Damilano, Italy... ait : . ; g th. 23m. 
1984 Ernesto Canto, Mexico.......... th. 23m. 13.2s* 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase : 
1920 Percy Hodge, Great Britain. .........-. 10m. 0.4s 
1924 Wille Ritola, Finland... 2.22.20... 9m. 33.65 - 50-Kilometer Walk 
1928 ToivoLoukola, Finland ...........,- 9m, 21.8s 1932 Thomas W. Green, Great Britain... . . . 
1932 Volmaritso-Hollo, Finland........... 10m.33.4s 1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain... ... 
(About 3,450 mtrs, extra lap by error) 1948 John Ljunggren, Sweden. ......... 
1936 Volmarilso-Hollo, Finland............ 9m.3.8s 1952 Giuseppe Dordoni, Italy.......... 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden...........- 9m. 4.6s 1956 Norman Read, New Zealand......, 
1952 Horace Ashentfelter, United States .... . . 8m. 45.4s 1960 Donald Thompson, Great Britain... . . . 4h, 25m. 30 
1956 Chris Brasher, Great Britain ..:....... 8m. 41.28 1964 Abdon Pamich, Italy............ 
1960 Zdzislaw Krzyszkowlak, Poland. 5 sat wuss 8m. 34.25 1968 Christoph Hohne, E, Germany... ... 
1964 Gaston Roolants, Belgium. .......... 8m.30.8s 1972 Bem Kannenberg, W. Germany... . . 
1968 Amos Biwott, Kenya... . 2.0.02... ce ee 8m. 51s 1980 Hartwig Gauter,E.Germany....... 
1972 Kipchoge Keino, Kenya. .........-.. 8m. 23.6s 1984 Raul Gonzalez, Mexico ......... 
4976 Anders Garderud, Sweden... ..-.... im. 08,2s* 
1980 Bronisiaw Malinowski, Poland ........5 8m. 09.7s - 
4984 Julius Korir, Kenya.......-0-...04. 8m. 11.88 -. 110-Meter Hurdles 
; — hee Sab! ety cee ate rk 
5,000-Meter Run ek Sau, Crbed Some 
1912 Hannes Kolehmainen, Finland ........ 14m. 36.6s ieue Blend Setbie oma tare ; 
1920 Joseph Guillemot, France pay a ere, aT 14m. 55.6s 1912 Frederick Kelly United States. . . 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland ..........5-: 14m. 31.28 4929 Earl Thomson, Canada......... 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland............... 14m. 38s 1924 Daniel Kinsey, United States Nitta ee. 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, PIGMEIG cps oj iaenk eae 14m. 30s 4928 Sydney Atkinson South Africa ;  caiige Sees ae 
1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland ........... 14m. 22.25 1932 George Saling, United Stage :=. 4c So eee 
1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium... - 1.2.2... 14m. 17.68 4935 Forrest Towns, United States............ 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Peeler Arp ar ead T4M°6.68  4Qan Wittam Porter lintad States tC 
1856 Viadinir Kuts, USSR 13m. 39.6s 1948 William Porter, United'States: *. . cis esis ee , 
1960 Murray Halberg, New Zealand 27.1). tain 4am dese Lore eee Sintee ee. ane bed 
1964 Bob Schul, United States. .\......... 13M: 48:85 > = agen: an Calhoun. linia Giatear cee ae Lee 4 
1968 Mohamed Gammoudi, Tunisia {4m 050s 1960 Lee Calhoun, United States... .......... 13.85 
HOTS: Lasse Veen, helondaekce oe See Ce OB 1964 Hayes Jones, United States... .....,..,- 13.65 
ap28: Laseo Viren: Enland 22 o eee rye 1968 Willie Davenport, United States....... soe. tee 
tein Mice Vine Ce 1972 Rod Milburn, United States............. 13.24s 
4084. Seid Acute ying : 1976... Guy Drit;- France’; -+-S,ie oe aaa 13.30s 
CURB MOLES 1980 Thomas Munkelt,E. Germany .......... 13. 39s 
10,000-Meter Run 1984 Roger Kingdom, United States.........-. 13,20s* 
bat caplet Suniel Finland 3225 aN ™m. hore , . 
aavo Nurmi, Finland. .-........... im: 45.8s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland... ........0.. 30m. 23.25 400-Meter Hurdles 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland......-.....- 30m. 18.8s 1900 J.W.B. Tewksbury, United States.......... 87, 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland .....-.... 30m. 11.45 1904. Harry Hillman, United States ............. ; 
1936 llmari Salminen, Finland... . . Ceres 30m. 15.45 1908 Charles Bacon, United'States...........-- 
1848 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. ....... 29m, 59.6s. 1920 Frank Loomis,United States ............. 54s 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. ....... 29m.17.0s 1924 F. Morgan Taylor, United States ....,..... 52.68 
4956 Vladimir Kuts, USSR. ,......0...... 28m. 45.65 1928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain............. 53.45 
1960 Pytor Bolotnikov, USSR... ....5.005 28m:92.2s . 1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland... ...........0. 51.88 
4964 Billy Mills, United States... 2... 0... 26m. 244s 1936 Glenn Hardin, United States... 22. Se. 52.4s 
1968 Naftali Temu, Kenya.......---.00- 29m.2745 1948 Roy Cochran, United States............. 51.1s 
1972 Lasse Viren, Finland... .. 0. . cee 27m.3B.4s* 1952 Charles Moore, United'States,........... 50.88 
1976 Lasse Viren, Finland. .........-4. 27m. 40.38 1956 Glenn Davis, United States + 
1980 Miruts Yitter, Ethiopia... 2.2.20... 27m. 42.75 1960 Glenn Davis, United States - 
1984 Alberto Cova, Italy... ...... 00.0% 27m. 47.54 1964 Rex Cawley, United States .. 
1968 Dave Hemery, Great-Britain 
Marathon 1972 John Akii-Bua, Uganda . 
308 span, toes, Greece... ... Bp ae ah. gon Sps pena ectihesiatg srt sisian! 
eato, France ....... . 59m. 
1804 Thomas Hicks, United States. 8h, 28m. 53s 1984 Edwin Mos! 8S, United States 
1908 John J. Hayes, United States. . - 2h. 55m, 18.4s 
1912 Kenneth McArthur, South Africa . 2h, 36m. 54.8s 
1820 Hannes Kolehmainen, Finland . . « 2h. 32m. 35.8s High Jump 
1924 Albin Stenroos, Finland.......... 2h. 41m. 22.65 1896 Ellery Clark, United States... ...... Sft. 11 1-4 in. 
1928. A.B. El OQuafi, France ............ 2h, 32m. 57s 1900 Irving Baxter, United States ......... 6ft. 2 4-5 in, 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina: .......... 2h. 31m, 36s 1904 Samuel Jones, United States.......... 5ft. 11 in. 
1936). Kitei Son, Japan... ce oa ok 2h. 29m. 192s 1908 Harry Porter, United States... . . ie 6ft. Sin. 
1948  Delfo Cabrera, Argentina. >....... 2h.34m.51.65 1912 Aima Richards, United States ........-. 6ft. 4 in. 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia Ae eee 2h, 23m. —— 1920 Richard Landon, United States ....... 6ft. 4 1-4 in. 
1956 Alain Mimoun, France .........-.4.-- 2h. 1924 Harold Osborn, United States ........ .. 6 Gin. 
1960 Abebe Bikila, Ethiopia Se SaaS on od 2h. 15m. i62s 1928 Robert W. King, United States... ..... 6ft. 4 3-8 in. 
1864 Abebe Bikila, Ethiopia........... 2h. 12m, 11.25 1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada........ 55-B8in. ~ 
1968 MamoWolde, Ethiopia .......... 2h. 6.45 1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States . 6ft. 7 15-16 in. 
1972 Frank Shorter, United States....... 2h. 12m.19.88 1948 John L. Winter, Australia... .....5..4- 6ft. Sin. 
1976 Waldemar Cierpinski, E. Germany... . . 2h.09m.55s 1952 Walter viata United States... ....-+.. ft. eee 
1980 Waldemer age €,. Germany... .. 2h.11m.03s 1956 Charles Dumas, United States....... Gft. 11 Ny 
1984 Carlos Lopes, ortugal DS a ech cases 2h..09m. 21 s* 1960 Robert Shaviakadze, USSR cok eu stee 
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Valery Brumel, USSR... ee ee 7ft. 1 3-4 in. Hamnier Throw 
Dick Fosbury, United States’... -/2:- =<. 7 44-4iN. 4900 John Flanagan, United States......... 167¢t. 4 in 
Yuri Tarmak, USSR... 0 7ft. 33-4 in. 1904 John Flanagan’ United States 168. 7 in 
Gerd Wess. Gorman OU LR ai foe fees 
. ,E. Germany ......... 4 in. rath, United Stal a tae 
Dietmar Mogenbura, W,, Germany." 7ft.61-2in. 4929 Pat Ryan, United States... ....... 173ft, 5 5-8 in 
’ 1924 Fred Tootell, United States ....... 174ft. 10 1-8 in 
Long Jump 4928 Patrick O’Callaghan, Ireland ....... 168ft. 7 1-2 in. 
Ellery Clark, United States......-..- 20f.93-4in. 1932 Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland....... 176ft. 11 1-8 in. 
Alvin Kraenzlein, United States....... 23ft. 6 7-8 in 1936 KarlHein,Germany..............5 185ft. 4 in. 
Myer Prinstein, United States.......... 24ft.1in. 1948 ImreNemeth,Hungary.......... 183ft. 11 1-2 in. 
Frank irons, United States ......... 24ft.61-2in. 1952 Jozsef Csermak, Hungary....... 197#t. 11 9-16 in. 
Albert Gutterson, United States... ... 24ft.111-4in. 1956 Harold Connolly, United States... .. . 207ft. 3 1-2 in. 
William Petterssen, Sweden .......- 23ft.51-2in. 1960 Vasily Rudenkov, USSR.......... 20ft. 1 5-8 in. 
jart 5 (ES Serve ; % fp IIE a erakwi vie ne ee -2in. 
DeHart Hubbard, United Stat 24ft. 5 1-8 in. 1964 Romuald Klim, USSR 228ft. 9 1-21 
Edward B. Hamm, United States. ..... 25ft.43-4in. 1968 Gyula Zsivotsky, ify Sclinnecahe “ate Gone 240ft. 8 in. 
Edward Gordon, United States. ....... 25ft.3-4in. 1972 AnatoliBondarchuk, USSR ........-.. 248tt. 8 in. 
Jesse Owens, United States ....... 26ft.55-16in. ~1976 Yuri Syedykh, USSR.............- ft. 4-in. 
William Steele, United States.......... 25ft.8in. 1980 Yuri ig ee USSHES seers vince. 268ft. 4 1-2 in.* 
Jerome Biffle, United States. .......-. 24ft.10in. 1984 Juha Tiainen, Finland..-........... 256ft. 2 in. 
Gregory Bell, United States......... 25ft. 8 1-4 in. 
Ralph , United States... 22... 266. 7 3-4 in. Discus Throw 
Lynn Davies, Great Britain. ........ 26ft.5 3-4 in. 1896 Robert Garrett, United States ....... 95ft. 7 1-2 in. 
Bob Beamen, United States........ 29ft.21-2in.* 1900 Rudolf Bauer, Hungary.......... 118ft. 2.9-10 in 
Randy Williams, United States... ..... 27ft. 1-2in. 1904 Martin Sheridan, United States... .. 128ft. 10 1-2 in. 
Arnie Robinson, United States... ... 27ft.41-2in. 1908 Martin Sheridan, United States ........ 134 ft. 2 in. 
Lutz Dombrowski, E. Germany. ..... +2 26ft,1-4in. ©1912 Armas Taipale, Finland. .......56.55 148ft. 4 in. 
Carl Lewis, United States. .......... 28ft. 1-4 In. Both hands—Armas Taipale, Finland. . 271ft. 10 1-4 in. 
1920 Elmer Niklander, Finland .... - 146ft. 7 1-4 in. 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States 151 ft. 5 1-8 in. 
1928 Clarence Houser, United States .» - 155ft. 3 in. 
1932 John Anderson, United States . 162ft. 47-8 in. 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. . 165ft. 7 3-8 in. 
1948 Adolfo Consolini, Italy ............-. 173ft. 2 in. 
1952 Sim ness, United States.......... 80ft. 6.85 in, 
1956 Al Oerter, United States......... 184ft. 10 1-2 in. 
1960 Al Oerter, United States... ......... 194ft. 2 in. 
1964 Al Oerter, United States........-. 200ft. 1 1-2 in. 
1968 - Al Oerter, United States... ....... 212ft. 6 1-2 in 
1972 Ludvik Danek, Czechosiovakia........ 211ft. 3 in 
1976 Mac Wilkins, United States......... 221ft. 5.4 in.* 
1980. Viktor Rashchupkin, USSR .......5.. 218ft. 8 in. 
1984 Rolf Dannenberg, W. Germany........ 218ft. 6 in. 
‘Triple Jump 
1896 James Connolly, United States............ 4 
1900 Prinstein, United States... ..... 47ft. 4 1-4 in. 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States . 7. ......... 47 ft 
1908 Ti Ah , Great Britain... .. - 48ft. 11 1-4 in. 
1912 Gustaf Lindblom, Sweden... ....... 48ft. 5 1-8 in. 
1920 Vilho Tuulos, Finland ............ 47ft. 6 7-8 in. 
1924 Archie Winter, Australia. ......... 
1928. Mikio Oda, Japan... 2. se ee 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan. . 2... es 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan .......-.2.+- 
1948 Arne Ahman, Sweden...........5. 
3m. 1952. Adhemar de Silva, Brazil... ...... 
¢ 1956 Adhemar de Silva, Brazil... . 0.0... 
1960 Jozef Schmidt, Poland . . 
- 1964 Jozef Schmidt, Poland 
Be 4 1968 Viktor Saneev, USSR . 
Sree FSG A te a ay eee = apne ene pene eer 
United States... 52582. e Se als 2m, 59.525 or eee : 
WSR. eA aie Paine ite arate jean Camm ree Deed 
EEE eal AE ee ae 2m.57.91s tect pie 
16-Ib. Shot Put 
Pole Vault 1896 Robert Garrett, United States 36ft. 93 
‘ ; “th -4 in. 
William Hoyt, United States......--. 10ft.9.3-4 in, 4900 Robert Sheldon, United States. . 46tt.3 1-8 in. 
| Baxter, United States......... 10%. 97-8in. 1904 Ralph Rose, United States . . 48ft, 7 in. 
irc pyordk Wiles Slates SSP eR 11ft. 6.in. breed Seni blecsaddbg te: leh rt 46ft. 7 1-2 in. 
Edward Cook Jr., United States .... 2... 12ft. 2 in. - Both Nae een be eelune tae et 
Hs » . 12ft. 11 1-2 in, ited SIMS)" hoes cic tee 9Oft. 5 1-2 in. 
ae United States........-... 13ft.5in. 4920 Ville Porhola, Finland .... 2.2.2... 48it. 7 1-8 in 
Lee Barnes, United States ........ 12ft.111-2in. 4924 Clarence Houser, United States... - . . 49ft. 2 1-2 in 
W. Carr, United States... ....- 13ft.93-8in. 4928 John Kuck, United’States........... ft. 3-4 in. 
William Miller, United States... ..... 14ft. 17-8 in. 4932 Leo Sexton, United States, ...... | Saft. 6 3-16 in. 
Earle Meadows, United States... ... . 148.3 1-4in. 1936 Hans Woellke,Germany.......... 53it. 1 3-4 in. 
Guinn Smith, United Mins ave NS 14ft.11-4in. 4948 Wilbu , United States. ....... 56ft.2 in. 
Robert Richards, United States... ... 14ft.1141-8in. 4952 "Brien, United States... .. .. S7ft. 17-16 in. 
1956 Robert Richards, United States... . . . 14ft.111-2in. 4956 Parry O’Brien, United States. ........- 6Oft. 11 in 
Mes _ Don Bragg, United States... ....... 15ft.51-Bin. 4960 William Nieder, United States ....... 64tt: 6 3-4 in 
ions ay adel in cer stress 16ft.83-4in. 4964 Dallas Long, United States......... 66ft. 8 1-4 in. 
Ww 17ft.81-2in. 1968 Randy Matson, United States ....... 67tt. 4 3-4 in. 
: .1-2in. 4972 Wladyslaw Komar, Poland .....1..... 69ft. 6 in. 
1-2in. 4976 Udo Beyer,E.Germany.........-.. 69ft. 3-4 in. 
-2 in, 1980 Vladimir Kiselyov, USSR... 2... 02. 7Oft. 1-2 in.* 
1-4in. 4984 Alessandro Andrei, Italy... .......-... 69ft: 9 in. 
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- Javelin é Decathion 
1908 Erik Lemming, Sweden .......... 178.7 1-2in. 1912 jo Wieslander, Sweden .-..... 
: Held in middle—Erik Lemming, 1920 Helge Loviand, Norway. .......... 
Pence eae a Enea il er a T79ft. 10 1-2 in. 1924 Harold Osbom, United States 

WSi2 Erik Lemming, Sweden. ...-2-... 198ft. 11 1-4 in. 1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland ............ 8,053.29 pts. 

Both hands, Julius Saaristo, 1932 James Bausch, United States 

FRM | onicnn oes iars ne ale on S58ft. 11 7-8 in. 1836 Glenn Morris, United States 

1920 - Jonni Myrra, Finland . . 215ft. 3 3-4 in. 1948 Robert Mathias, United States . 
1924 Jonni Myrra, Finland . . 206ft. 6 3-4 in 1952 Robert Mathias, United States . 
1928 Eric Lundquist, Sweden . 218tt.61-8in. | 1956 Milton Campbell, United States . 
4932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland . . . 238ft.7in. 74960 Rafer Johnson, Ui 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany. 235ft $5-i6in. 1964 Willi Holdorf, Germany . 
1948 Kaj Rautavaara, Finland . . 228ft. 10 1-2 in. 1968 Bill Toomey, United States | 
1952 Cy Young, United States . 242ft. 0.79 in. 1972 Nikola Avilov, USSR... ee 
1856 Egil Danielsen, Norway ........-.- 281ft. 2 1-4 in. 1976 Bruce Jenner, United States........,. 
4960 Viktor Tsibulenko, USSR PROS Or ee 277ft. 8 3-8 in. 7980 Daley Thompson, Great Britain... . 2... 8,495pts. 
4964 Pauli Nevala,Finland............ 271ft.21-2in. 1984 Daley Thompson, Great Britain ........ 8,797 pts." 
1968 Janis Lusis, USSe ae ee eee 295ft. 7 1-4 in. Former point systems used prior to 1964. 
1972 Klaus Wolfermann, W. Germany. ..... . 296. 10 in. (a) Jim Thorpe of the U.S. won the 1912 Decathlon with 
1976 . Miklos Nemeth, Hungary . «....-.- = +; StOKt. 4 in 8,413 pts. but was disqualified and had to return his medals 
1980 Dainis Kula, USSR... 2.2.2... 299ft. 2 3-8 in. - : 

4984. Arto Haerkoenen, Finland ed Bin because he had played professional baseball prior to the 
> op nk as a a a ae : Olympic games. The medals were restored posthumously in 
Track and Fieid—Women 

: 100-Meter Run 1972" - West Germany: 00. 7S Se 42.81s 
1928 Elizabeth Robinson, United States... .. 2... 4235' .-49%6.-East Gormmany.c aes oe ee et eee 42.55s 
1932- Stella Walsh, Poland....,.........25. 3 1980 -East Germany <8 2P0 2s oS ee 41.60s* 
aaa Sk Sere: Sooo poe FSSR.~ United States oo oo veining ave oes oF eee 41.65s 
rancina Biankers-Koen, Netherlands A 
phe tel Jackson, Australia . . el 4972 East oe ati Yan am, 
jetty ( uthbert, Australia. Sore a A $b Sota sates) Sr eee a eee I el fe 
1960. Wilma Rudolph, United States : 4976; East Gertnany. sine s+ as ee 3m. 19.23s 
1964 Wyomia Tyus, United States . : 1980 OER, pccsercicl camiiwels ys 15h 93 2b aS 3m. 20.02s 
: bhi ase United States . . ; 4984" United States “s,aciencan- 5 <5. Sores 3m. 18.29s 
jenate Stecher, E. German x 3 
1976 Annegret Richter, W. Germany | : lee pe oese 
1980 Ludmila Kondratyeva, USSR... 2 tt oe ee, en aa eee bes 
4984 Ev. ares Jat iSOrK BRN irc aor = 1a ep s 
eer Se eed Oe ar ae ‘10978* 4948 Francina Blankers-Koen, Netherlands ||... . 112s 
200-Meter Run ; A952 -Shirley Strickland de la Hunty, Australia. -.... 10.95 
1948 Francina Blankers-Koen, Netherlands ere me 24.4s 4956 Shirley Strickland de la Hunty, Australia... . . . 10.7s 
1952 Marjorie Jackson, Austell? sci tae Segre 23.7s 1860 IrinaPress, USSR .......-0 sees cues 10.8s 
1956 Betty Guthbert, Australia... .....-50.-- 23.4s 4964 Karen » GRTTANY oi. sx < cae ee 105s 
1960 Wilma Rudolph, United States ....... . 240s 4968 Maureen Caird, Australia............-- 10.3s* 
1964 Edith McGuire, United States . 23.0s 
4968 Irena Szewinska, Poland. . 225s : 100-Meter Hurdles 
“1972 Renate Stecher, E. Germany 22.40s 1972 Annelie Ehrhardt, E. Germany... . . . Per, 12.59s 
1976 Barbel Eckert, Germany... .... . 22.37§ 1876 Johanna Schaller,E. Germany .......... 12.278 
1980 Barbel Wockei, E. Germany... . - . .. = 22.03 1980 Vera Komisova, USSR... 2 ee 2.56s 
1984 Valerie Brisco-Hooks, United States Laie Nai 21.8is* 1984 Benita Brown-Fitzgerald, United States. ... .. 12.845 
400-Meter Run : 400-Meter Hurdles 
1964 Betty Cuthbert, Australia..............-. 525 1984 Nawal el Moutawakii, Morocco.........- §4.61s* 
bas —_ ae Pad Six EON oS eae a Sa : Heptathion 
lonika Zehrt, rman’ = SRI : ieee 
1976 “irona Szowinsta, realtand fe fo29q 1984. Glynis'Nunn, Australia. ©. 2... 0.24. 6,390 pts. 
1980 Marita Koch, E.Germany........ 48.88s 
4984 Valerie Brisco-Hooks, United States. - 48.83s* i 
800-Meter Run 4936 Ibolya Csak, Sin. 
4928 Lina Radke, Germany.............- : 7948 Alice C i 4-8 in. 
4960 Ludmila Shevcova, USSR - 1952 Esther Brand, South Africa 3-4 in. 
1964 Ann Packer, Great Britain . 5 1956 Mildred L. McDaniel, United States 1-4 in. 
1968 Madeline M; United States 0. 1960 lolanda Balas, Romania. 3-4 in. 
1972 Hildegard Flack, W..Germany......... 1m.58.6s 1964 Jolanda Balas,Romania ........... 6ft. 2 3-4 in. 
1976 Tatyana Kazankina, USSR... .....-- im. 5494s 1868 Milosiava Reskova, Czechoslovakia. - 5ft 11 3-4 in. 
1980 Nadezhda Olizayrenko, USSR........ im. 53.5s* 1972 Ulrike Meyfarth,W. Germany ........ 63 ie 
1984 Doina Melinte, Romania. .........-.. im.57.6s 1976 Rosemarie one £.Germany .... 6ft.33-4in. 
~. 1,500-Meter Run 136 Usike b Meyer, W Germany. a os int 
1972 Ludmila Bragina, USSR. es es ees 4m. 01.4s 
1976 Tatyana Kazankina, USSR... ...--.. 4m. 05.48s Discus Throw tit 
1980 Tatyana Kazankina, USSR .........- 3m. 56.6s* 1928 Helena Konopacka, Poland ......- : 
1984 Gabriella Dorio, Italy. ...-......-5. 4m. 03.26s 1932 Lillian Copeland, United States . ose T3832 in, 
1936 Gisela Rey sos cla ci 
‘ ae nit icalt 1e52 Nina aes igen 
“i ye * iI Ly wee 
1984 Maricica Pulca, Romania... . 2... es 8:35.96) 4956 Olga Fikotova, Czechoslovakia. 
400-Meter Relay 4960 Nina Ponomareva, USSR... . . ¥ 
1928 Canada... 1. ere eee ee ee ee eee 484s 4964 TamaraPress, USSR -......... 
HES? -ctiited States oi So ee ai ee arial nice 47.0s 1968 LiaManofiu,Romania........... 
4896” Unter States 55s ka ob armas 469s 4972 FainaMelnik, USSR ...........4-. 
4546 ‘Noeitariastis . ccroare ou os cme i lay seas .. 4758 1976 Evelin Schlaak,E. Germany........ 
FOS)" “United States: oS ee ie uarn costewep rapa ae pa 45.9s 4980 fEvelin Jahi,E.Germany......... 
= et oe Cae rile a! ero ge Seeds aa te <n ae aes 1984 —Ria Stalman, Netherlands ........... 
RAGS StAOS Ss eet tenia ee ee p 
4958 PUAN By. sialon es beers Nae ~. 436s Javelin Throw 
1968 United States Aer. Cnc ee 42.85 1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States ...... . 143ft. 4 in. 


— 











Tilly Fleigcher,.Germany.... 2.22. 
















aa 


‘Sports — Olympic Champions ea eee. 








a ‘att 2 9-4 in. Long Jump 
1948 Herma Bauma, Austria... ...-.... 5. 149ft.6in. 4948 ©Olga Gyarmati, Hungary......-.:-. 18ft 8 1-4 i 
4952 Dana Zatopkova, Czechoslovakia ||... 165t.7in. | 4959  Yvatte Willams, New Zealand |... 20 63-4 t 
1956 Inessa danzeme, USSR... . sea eee 176it. 8 in. 41956 Elzbieta Krzeskinska, Poland....... - D0ft. 9 3-4 ir 
1960 Elvira Ozolina, USSR. Lod lee eRe DA 183ft. 8 in, 1960 VyeraKrepkina,USSR......-...- 20ft. 10 3-4 ir 
1964 Mihaela Penes, Romania. ...-..-. 198ft.7 1-2in. 4964 Mary Rand, Great Britain.......... 22Ht. 2 1-4 ir 
1968 Angela Nemeth, Hungary....... 64. 198ft. 1-2 in, 41968 ~ Viorica Vi leanu,Romania....... 22. 4 1-2 it 
1972 Ruth Fuchs, E,Germany............ 209ft. 7 in. 4972 Heidemarie Rosendahl, W.Germany ..... 22tt 3 ir 
1976. Ruth Fuchs, E.Germany...........- 216ft. 4 in 4976 Angela Voigt,£. Germany .......... 22K. 2 1-2 ir 
1980 Maria Colon, Cuba . . . Paha ana 224tt, oi 1980 Tatyana Kolpakova, USSR .......... 23ft, 2 in. 
1984 Tessa Sanderson, Great Britain. ....... 226K. 2 in. 4984 Anisoara Stanciu,Romania.......... 22Kt. 10 ir 
Shot Put (8ib., 130z.) ‘ 
1948 . Micheline Ostermeyer, France... , 45ft. 1 1-2 in. Pentathion 
1952. Galina Zybina, USSR... 1... ee 1 1-2 in. 1964 IrinaPress,USSR..........,0.-.,. 5,246 pts 
1956 Tamara Tishkyevich, USSR. ....5..... 54ft. 5 in. 1968 ingrid Becker,W.Germany....-....... 5,098 pts 
1960 TamaraPress, USSR.........--. 56ft. 9 7-8 in 1972. Mary Peters,England.............. 4,801 pts 
1964 TamaraPress,USSR...........- 59ft.6 1-4in. 4976 . Sigrun Siegl,E.Germany............ 4,745 
1968 Margitta Gummel, E.Germany......-..- G64ft.4 in. 1980 Nadyezhda Tkachenko, USSR........ 5,083pts 
4972 Nadezhda Chizova, USSR .........-20-- J Former point system, 1964-1968 
1976 Ivanka Christova, Bulgaria... ......... 69ft. 5 in. 
1980 lona Slupianek, &.Germany.......- 73ft. 6 1-4 in. * Marathon 
1984 Claudia Losch,W. Germany ....... 67ft.21-4in. * 1984 Joan Benoit, United States ........ 2h, 24m. 52s 
Swimming—Men 
vedas Freestyle 1980 Vladimir Salnikov, USSR............. 14:58.27 
1896 Alfred Hajos, SE NLP Sa PR 1:22.2 4984 Michael O’Brien, U.S...........2.6-5 15;05.2 
1904 Zoltan de fen ti Hoigaiy (100 yards) ..... 1:02.8 400-Meter Medley Rela’ 
1908 Charies Daniels, U.S........-....0..5 1:05.6 1960 United States ¥ y 
1912 Duke P. "ere US. 550 cies Beye TE Es 1:03.4 1964 United States 
1920 Duke P.Kahanamoku, U.S...2........4. 1:01.4 41968 ‘United States 
1924 John Weissmuller, U.S.....-.....0..2.. 59.0 1972 United States 
1928 John Weissmuller,U.S..........0..0... 58.6 1976 United States 
1982 Yasui Miyazaki, Japan. .j....... 0... +. BAL MORAL Aisnivalin yng ome ee Se 
1936 Ferenc Csik, Hungary. ......-..-..545. 57.6 4984 United States 
1948 Wally Ris, Ti ae 57.3 
1952 Clark Scholes, U.S. . . 57.4 400-Meter Freestyle 
1956 Jon Henricks, Australia . 65.4 
1960 John Devitt, Australia - 55.2 1964 United States 
1964 Don Schollander, U.S.. 53.4 1968 United States. . 
1968 Mike Wenden, Australi 52.2 1972 United States. . 
vel ay tees US. pea - 4 1884 United States 
im OOTY SERS. 50, ops ees cae 
4980 Jorg Woithe, E. Germany... 62-22... 50.40 800-Meter Freestyle 
1984 Rowdy Gains, USscacoshisch acre. ok 49,80° jelay 
> AGOBS Great Eten iisg-ko< cis soe bbs. oe orton 10:55. 
200-Meter Freestyle 3 1912. Ieee Sis raat oe. noah lovaie Bint 10:11. 
1968 Mike Wenden, Australia............... 955.2 1A O2O UCN MOR GIRGOS 20-FY oysh sto. ae a) vce tra cos aha ne 10:04.4 
1972 Mark fia Prieto, ie Beas Euan cours oe 1:52.78 1026;> United States. 5) 95.0 bee as sea ee ele pe 9:53. 
1976 Bruce Fu I Sheet prenatal e nea eo tre 4:50:20) +1828: Une States sisi, ook suns od pie wire eale 9:36.4 
1980 Sergei follnw ie SSR eae sane ee 1:49.81 Rea NIN) oa Nath sek Mibe! ins voy ios Hike Ato ete bet are 8:58. 
1984 Michael Gross, W. Germany. ......-..., 1:47.44° 1936 Be Sei ake csr aldaphaleiate mie eer 851 
1948: «United States s.. 2555.5 hes 0 Sa 8:46. 
400-Meter Freestyle 1952 . RUNYAN as siir on des inate ae 8:31." 
41904 C.M. Daniels, U.S. (440 yards)... ....5.. GNG2. AGRO ANSIaliA cis ya pa seb oytommapeocetionata 8:23. 
4908. Henry cae Great Britain... 2... 05.00. 5:36.8 1960 United Stas CO yk pe See ak eat Nt eV 8:10.2 
1912 George H PCONAUG ota eter wills. S224 ABBA United Slates oe oe ie ee Amie raualos a 7:52.’ 
1920 PROSE Sor ciskunrvabar weds avs ss teres 726. 1968 United States Hash Fak a en ir Sal opis lia a mci lle 752. 
1924 John Weissmuller, Sardis dk ewe caves ivanell 204.2 AS72. United States. eeacs See ak os oye) tiagalare 7:35.78 
1928 Albert Zorilla, Argent 01. 1976 os SSEANBS Mears Sy < Cheese veg labo co artaa 7:23,2: 
1932 Clarence Crabbe, . beth ie ian iel rales A 48. SOU, MISSES 2 ie sewtha er toes sven taieae Mee 7:23.5( 
ne oe eta mn = 744, BO64). Ustad States 32 rie ps2 pase vl ohes wg wustie, ee 7:15.69" 
AS PINN AALS © aos vecacekece st, orc amy a to tape 41, 
1952 Jean Boiteux,France........20--..-.. $30. 100-Meter Backstroke 
1956 Murray Rose, Acatrelia 227. 7904 Walter Brack, Germany (100 yds.)......... 1164 
1960 Murray Rose, Australia :18.3 . 1908 Arno Bieberstein, Germany 1:24.£ 
1964 Don Schollander,U.S.....0....... 12.2 1912 Harry Hebner, U.S. . . . 1:21. 
“4968 Mike Burton, U. 709.0 ~ 1920 Warren Kealoha, U.S,. . 1:15.2 
1972 Brad Cooper, Australia 1924 Warren Kealoha, U.S. 121332 
1976 Brian Goodell,U.S..... 51 - 1928 Kojac, USiers 1:08.4 
1980 Vladimir Salinikov, USSR. “51, 1932 ji Kiyokawa, Japan ....... -. 12084 
1984 George DiCarlo, U.S... . . 3:51.23" ese ee ioe :° ae an ante pod Pavers 1:05 
Z 5 fer stack Gs ino a cee shove teal sate 2064 
1,500-Meter Freestyle 1952 Yoshi Oyakawa,U.S.......25....00... 1:05. 
1908 Henry Taylor, Great Britain... ......... 22:48.4 1956 Baw Thiele, AL Asiraka ES a eet ements ote ead 4:02. 
1912 George Hodgson, Canada ............ 22:00.0 1960 David Thiele, Australia...........--... 1:01. 
1920 23. 1968 Roland Matthes,E.Germany............. 58.7 
1924 1972 ‘Roland Matthes, E. GOVAN G5. ee ee 56.56 
AG76 = John Naber Lig oS a maaioltic wire « Soe & 55.49’ 
1980 Baron, Sweden. .-...0 0.00000, $6.55 
ISBN ‘Rick Carey, US sees Re Te 55.7 
: 200-Meter Backstroke 
soos ~_ jac gle ass 5 = oats ga eh yon ee. wt oe ate 
fs) es, E. Germany. ........... 09.4 
1972 ,& Germany... a. lh. 2:02.8: 
1976 John TREATS eT ae 1:59.19’ 
1980 Sandor Wladar, Hungary S55 Sc See pak 2:01.9% 


RICK Gare, Gin dosnt cn) omen nee ze 00.2 
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800 f~ a pe 
x 100-Meter Breaststroke 400-Met r Individual Medley 
1968 DonMcKenzie, U.S............-5085 -. 1107.7 4964 Dick Roth xe aly r 
; OK ROMA Giese i do, Pane ine Wr age ev eee 4:45.4 
1972 Nobutaka Taguchi, Japan... . . . ++ 1:04.94 4968 Charles Pickoox, ON ee Cher Sicko - 448.4 
1976 John Hencken, U.S... ... 1:03.11 4972 Gunnar Larsson, Sweden........-...- 4:31.98 
aa mee Rs artes Britain. . . eran 1976 Rod StrachansUiSiii. vce viev eae eae 4:23. 
eve QUISL, US ee ee :01/ 1980 Aleksandr Sidorenko, UBSSRINS se ag eae 4: 
200-Meter Breaststroke 1984 Alex Baumann,Canada............. 4:17.41° 
4 eer ete Great Britain... 2... 0... oe Springboard Diving Points 
al athe, Germany... 2.2... eee 201, 
1920 Haken Malmroth, Seeren fe Autor ober, 3:04.4 1908 Albert Zurner, Germany. ....-.....+...+: 85.5 
1924 Robert Skelton,US...-.......-.0000 SOAR... Foran eee Guenther, Germany... +++ +++. ene 
1928 Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan. sl 2:48.8 Carinae kb a Ma oem : 
1932 Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan... .........~.. PRR ele et Mii ar Ss gael payer Dy. 696.40 
4936 TetsuoHamuro,Japan............... BOB Toto een Caden Se ae ee 185.04 
1948 Joseph Verdeur,U.S................. 2:393  joa6 Richard De en, Tee Soe on be 
1952 John Davies, Australia... . . 2 Se ae S44 Soap Greta Ok on See recat 
1956 Masura Furukawa, Japan.......-...4.. 234.7  t660 David Bro mea pn ere ey SSE 39 
1960 William Mulliken, U.S... 200202022202. A a PR eg hay cy 8 Ma por 
1964 lan O'Brien, Australia... 0... 0. ee 2:27.8 ODE GIOLWarF Ely, cava d 
- : 3 1860 Gary Tobian, U.S.. 170.00 
ii coeds ee 29185 1964 Kenneth Sitzberger 169,90 
1976 David Wilkio, Great Britain. 2! S451... yee: neue Wionion Lie: TGs 
e 1972 Vladimir Vasin, USSR. 594.09 
1980 Robertas Zulpa, USSR ............--5 2:15.85 1976 Phil Boggs, U $ 619.52 
1984 Victor Davis, Canada... .........04- 2:13.34 4980 ‘Aleksandr Portnoy, USSR; 6 
100-Meter Butterfly : 1984 Greg Louganis,U.S. ........0.. ’ 784.41 
1968 “.Ooug'Russell; U.S... 5.) i7 cikt, OS RA, 55,9 
1972 Mark Spitz, U.S. Ss . 54.27 Platform Diving Points 
1976 Matt Vogel, U.S. $4.35 . 1904 Dr.GE. Sheldon, US......0....0000.- 12.75 
1980 Par Arvidsson, Sweden . ne . $4.92 1908 Hijalmar Johansson, Sweden . re +s 83.75 
1984 Michael Gross, W. Germany net ies Sorte 53.08° ia ae sient 8 gh & « 73,94 
larence Pinkston, 100.67 
200-Meter Butterfly 1924 Albert White, U.S. . 487.30 
1966 Willem Yorzyk, U:S.5 2:50 5. oe cats 2:19.3 1928 Pete Desjardins, U 98.74 
ea “eeiea oe erate aac ahs <n ae gee Bie sie 212.1 be Froese cee ns Bn 
evin J. fe ihe: . 2:06, larshall Wayne, z 
1968 Carl Robie, . 2:08, 1948" “Sammy Lee, UiS. os 0 soe aha ve wees eaetelr ey 130,05 
1972 Mark Spitz, us OE at RE Coe 2:00.70 1062 Sammy ee, US... 00 oe a eee 156.28 
1976), “Mike: Braner, U:6\. secs eign engin a aes nee 1:59.23 1956 Joaquin Capilla, Maxie... her, henna 152.44 
1980 Sergei Fesenko, USSR .......-....-, 1:59.76 | 1960 Robert Webster, U.S.............040% 165.56 
1984 Jon Sieben, Australia... ......... 405 1:57.04* © 1964 Robert Webster,US...............2. 148,58 
200-Meter Individual Medley 1972 Klaus Dibias, ih Be ee 
1968 Charles Hickcox,US..............00- 2:12.0 4976 Klaus Dibiasi Italy... .....0... f 
6” Kiaus'Diblasi; aly. ': a. ee pens 600.51 
1972 Gunnar Larsson, Sweden. ..........55 2:07.17 4980 Falk Hoffmann, €. Germany... .. NTE he 835.65 
1984 Alex Baumann, Canada ............. 2:10.42" 1984 Greg Louganis, UD sPu.ckc! teas cae ae 710.91 
Swimming—Women 
100-Meter Freestyle 1968 Debbie Meyer,U.S.........0.00 eee 431.8 
1912 Fanny Durack, Australia... .........45 422.2 1972 Shane Gould, Australia... 1.6.1... 4:19.04 
1920 Ethelda Bleibtrey, U.S... 6... 2.0.0.0. 4136 1976 Petra Thuemer E. Germany... ... 2... ++ 4:09.89 
1924 EthelLackie,US..,...........-0..5 1:12.4 1980 Ines Diers,E. Germany .........- ses 4:08.76 
1928 Albina Osipowich, U.S. ..........-...- 111.9. | TORRY ‘Tiahiy Conan, WG alas taee 7 etree Beers 4:07.10 
1932 Helene Madison, U.S...0. 0.5.0.5 26--05 1:06.8 
4936 Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland... . 1... .« 1:05.9 800-Meter Fredaipie 
1848 Greta Anderson, Denmark............. 1:06.3 4968 Debbie Meyer, U.S.......6..-0-040-- 9124.0 
1952 Katalin Szoke, Hungary... 2.0.5... 4005 1:06.38 4972 KeenaRothhammer,US.....+.seeccee 8:53, 
1956 Dawn Fraser, Australia... .. 0.022. .0., 1:02.0 E.G 8:37.14 
: 1976 Petra iicetina STAY 5) Secinnenccete 
br pew Fraser, get ne RET eee re 1 ate 1980 Michelle Ford, A Aust et sy ee Uae Sone oa 90 
tralia ee eee ee . ACY COND, UiSi a «900 muni one Pepe eens 
4968) JaniHentie, US". io ac Ne ean No Ss 1;00.0 
1972 Sandra Neilson, LS len ‘ste ntcnra tee one fe phaad 58.59 
1976 Kornelia Ender, £. Germany... . . ; 55.65 | 100-Meter Backstroke » 
1980 Barbara Krause, E. Germany 54.79" 1924 Pe dcpcard US ee ls ates eg ae psa 3 
1984 (tie) eri Steinseter U.S... : cee seas sed erty ee Fe cu Wiens Gore : “4 
Nancy S| RRS Ace - i Elodnor Holm, US). Fe vce ee, Sevens ieee ? 
te os a igi Netherlands aan seh, wat eS ree 
; 200-Meter Freestyle aren Harup, Denmark... 0... eee ee : 
1968 Debbie Meyer,U.S..... . 210.5 1952 Joan Harrison, South fia RTD Pe he Be 
1972 Shane Gould, Australia . . 2:03.56 1956 Judy Grinham, Great Britain. ....... ye tle 
1976 Kornelia Ender, E. Germany. 1:50.26 1960 LynnBurke,U.S............6 ee ee eee ie 
1980 Barbara Krause, E. Germany. 1:58.33" tone Cathy Ferguson, US..... ye at SOR 1062 
1984 Mary Wayte,U.S. ..... 6.0.06. ee eee 1:69.23 i 972 Metssa Be ote, ig ae aatal id eS 1 95 8 
C) er, enmahy => sr eee : 
Sida Oe 1980 Rica Reinisch, €. Germany... 4:00.86" 
1928 Martha Norelius, US, . ; 4984 Theresa Andrews, U.S. .......--022-% 1:02.55 
1932 Helene Madison, U 128. 
1936 Hendrika Mastenb: 226: 200-Meter Backstroke Ss 
NGAS: Anict Curtis, US ny isn tianivee oli ete eer 217.1 1968 Pokey Watson, U.S... 6.66. eee ce eee « 2248 
1952 Valerie Gi , Hungary 312, 1972 Melissa Belote, U.S... .... 06. e eee 2:19.19 
4956 Lorraine Crapp, Australia 354. 1976 Ulrike re E. Germany . ween ee 218.43 
1960 Susan Chris von Saltza,U.S............ » 450.6 1980 RicaReinisch,E.Germany...........-. 2:11.77 
4:43.3 1984 pet De Rover, Netherlands . .oae Bae 


Virginia Duenkel, U.S... 00. ee ee eee 
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1868 
1972 
1976 
1980 
1984 
§:52.8 
cee sas 
1928 ~ 447.6 
4832 - 438.0 
1836 . 436.0 
1948 ‘ ber 
1 124. 
— 4:17 
4:08, 
4:03, 
Sharon Wichman, 4:02, 
Beverty Whitfield, Australia .. 2.2... . 0.5. 2:41.71 5 
Marina Koshevaia, USSR . 2... 2. 2s 
Lina Kachushite, USSR. . . . . .. 2. 2 es 2:29.54* 
Anne Oitenbrits, Canada 


NEB 


20ES, | COE SING ia Sores ciine hanes Aes Ne oe Ss 3: 
ROTG Cie SUNN ole ee ens wpe ie ae 3: 
AGES PERE GOIN. 5 sas esi ss at 8g tacts 3:42 
NORA. {URC SURIOR Silene tise vans vials 3:4 





i Chandler, 
1980 Irina Kalinina, USSR... 725.91 
1984 ie Bemier, Canada... . 2... 6.6.20 -e 530.70 





Other Summer Olympics Gold Medalists in 1984 


1966. Shelley Mann, US. 2 ee eee 1:11.0 
1960. Carolyn Schuler, U.S... 2 oe es 4:09.5 
1964 Sharon Stouder,US.....-.........-.. 1:04.7 
71968 Mayumi Fe ew We ab 4205.5 
1972 DORR se ae cine e 1:03.34 
1976 Komelia Ender, E. Germany... ........- 4:00.13 
1980 Caren Metschuck, E. Germany... . .. Too. 08.42 
1984 Mary T. Meagher, U.S... 2 ee .26* 
200-Meter Butterfly 
4968 - Ada Kok, Netherlands... 2 eee 2:24.7 
Weta Karen Moe US eo oo et ek 2:15.57 
1976 Andrea Pollack, E. Germany ........... 2:11.41 
1980 ines Geissier, E. Germany... .... 2... .. 2:10.44 
1984 Mary T.Meagher,U.S............... 2:06.90* 
400-Meter Mediey Relay 
SE) LEIS oo SE i OE eS 444i 
eOO., Uniied Siateey Sekai as ak SOR 4:33.9 
PGS ANU SNS SS we ale wee LO 4:28.3 
Archery 
Men—Darreil Pace, U.S. 
Women—tyang-Soun Seo, S. Korea. 
Basketball 
Men—1. U.S.; 2. Spain: 3. Yugoslavia. 
Women—1. U.S.; 2. S. Korea; 3. China. 
Boxing 
106 Ibs.—Paul Gonzales, U.S. 
112 Ibs.—Steve McCrory, U.S. 
113 Ibs.—Maurizio Stecca, Italy. 
126 ibs.—Meldrick Taylor, U.S. 


‘ 132 Ibs.—Pernell Writaker, US, 
y 447 bs Mark US. 
157 Ibs.—Frank Tate, U.S. 


201 tbs. Henry Tillman, U 
Over 201 Ibs.—Tyrail Biggs, U.S. 


= 






Canoeing—Men 
500m One-Man Canoe—Larry Cain, Canada. 
Baten Onednen Kavarcen Penuneh New Zealand. 
4 ‘ealand. 
500m ‘ealand. 


ta 7 
“ROG@oun 


é 
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Sports — Olympic Champions, Summer Olympics, 1984 





4,000m Team Pursult—Australia- 

Sprint—Mark Gorski, U.S. 

Points Race—Roger llegems, Belgium. 

100km Road Team Trials—italy. 

Women’s Individual Road Race—Connie Carpenter, U.S. 


Diving 
Men's Springboard—Greg Louganis, US. 
Men’s Platform—Greg Louganis, U.S. 


Women’s Springboard—Sylvie Bernier, Canada. 
Women’s Platform—Zhou Jihong, China, 


Equestrian 


Individual 3-Day Event—Mark Todd, New Zealand. 
Team 3-Day Event—U.S. 

“Team Jumping—U_S. 
Team Dressage—W. Germany. 
individual Dressage—Reiner Klimke, W. Germany. 
Individual Jumping—Jose Fargis, U.S. 


Fencing—Men 


individual Epee—Phillippe Boisse, France. 
Individual Foli—iauro Numa, ai fe 

Individual Sabre—Jean Francois Lamour, France. 
Team Foil—italy. r " 
Team Epee—W. Germany. 

Team Sabre—taly. 


Fencing—Women 


Individual Foil—Luan Jujie, China. 
Team Foil—W. Germany. 


Field Hockey 


Men—1. Pakistan; 2. W. Germany; 3. Great Britain: 
Women—1. Netherlands; 2. W. Germany; 3. U.S. 


Gymnastics—Men 


All Around—Koji Gushiken, Japan. 
Team—wU.S. 
Floor Exercise—Li Ning, China. 
_ Horizontal Bar—Shinji forisue, Japan, 
Parallet Bars—Bart Connor, U.S. 
Pommel Horse—Li Ning, China & Peter Vidmar, U.S. (tie), 
Rings—Koji Gushiken, Japan & Li Ning, China (tie). 
Vault—Lou Yung, China. 


2 Gymnastics—Women 


Floor Exercise—Ecaterina Szabo, Romania. 
Balance Beam—Simona Pauca & Ecaterina Szabo, both Ro- 
~ mania (tie). 

Vault—Ecaterina Szabo, Romania. 4 

Uneven Parallel Bars—Ma Yanhonjg, China & Julianne Mc- 
Namara, U.S. (tie). 

All |-Around—Mary Lou Retton, U.S. 

Team—Romania, 

Rhythmic—Lori Fung, Canada. 


Team Handball 


Men—1. Yugoslavia; 2. W. Germany; 3. Romania. 
Women—1, Yugoslavia; 2. S. Korea; 3. China. 


; Judo» 


Lightweight—Byeong-Keun Ahn, S. Korea. 

Extra Lightweight—Shinji Hosokawa, Japan. 

Half Lightweight Yoshiyuki Matsuoka, Japan. 
Half Middleweight—Frank Wieneke, W. Germany. 
Middleweight—Peter Seisenbacher, Austria. 

Half Heavyweight—Hyong-Zoo Ha, S. Korea. 
Heavyweight—Hitoshi Saito, Japan. 
Open—Yasuhiro Yamashita, Japan, 


Modern Pentathlon 
individual—Daniele Masala, Italy. 
Team—1. Italy; 2, U.S.; 3. France. 

Rowing 


Single Sculls—Pertti Karppinen, Fi Finland. 
Double Sculls—U.S. 


Quadruple Sculls—W. Germany. 

Pair Oars With Coxswain—ttaly. 

Pair Oars Without Coxswain—Romania. 
Four Oars With Coxswain—Great Britain. 
Four Oars Without Coxswain—New Zealand. 
Eight Oars With Coxswain—Canada. 


Rowing—Women 
Single Sculls—Valarie Racila, Romania. 


lomania- 
Quadruple Sculls with Coxswain—Romania. 
Pair Oars Without Coxswain—Romania. 
Four Oars Without Coxswain—Romania. 
Eight Oars—U.S. 


Shooting—Men 


Air Rifle—Philippe Heberle, France. 

Clay Target Trap—Luciano ekg italy. 
English Small Bore Rifle—Ed Etzel, U.S. 
Free Pistol—xu Haifeng, China. 

Rapid-Fire Pistol—Takeo Kamachi, Japan 


, Running Game Targets—Li Yuwei, China. 


It Bore Rifle, 3 Positions—Maicolm Cooper, Great Brit- 


: Clay Target Skeet—Matthew Dryke, U.S. 


Shooting—Women 


Air Rifle—Pat Spurgin, U.S. : 
Small Bore Rifle, 3 3 Positions—Wu Xiaoxuan, China. 
Sport Pistoi—Linda Thom, Canada. 


Soccer 
Championship—t. France; 2. Brazil; 3. Yugoslavia. 


Synchronized Swimming 


Solo—tTracie Ruiz, US. 
Duet—1. U.S.; 2. Canada; 3. Japan. 


Volleyball 


Men—1. U.S.; 2. Brazil; 3. Italy. 
Women—1. China; 2. U.S.; 3. Japan. 


Water Polo 
Championship—1, Yugoslavia; 2, U.S.; 3. W. Germany. 


Weight Lifting 


Bantamweight—Wu Shude, China. 
Flyweight—Zeng Guogiang, China. 
Featherweights—Chen Weiquiang, China. 
Lightweights—Yao Jingyuang, China. 
Middleweights—Karl-Heinz Radschinsky, W. Germany. 
Light Heavyweights—Petre Becheru, Romania. 
Middle Heavyweights—Niku Viad, Romania. 
00 Kilograms—Rolf Milser, W. Germany. 
110 Kilograms—Norberto Oberburger, italy. ae 
Super Heavyweights—Dinko Lukim, Australia. é 


Wrestling—Freestyle 


106 Pounds—Robert Weaver, U.S. 

115 Pounds—Saban Trstena, Yugoslavia. 
126 Pounds—Hideaki Tomiyama, Japan. 
137 Pounds—Randy Lewis, U.S. 

150 Pounds—in Tak Yoo, $. Korea. 

163 Pounds—Dave Schultz, U.S. 

181 Pounds—Mark Schultz, U.S. 

198 Pounds—Ed Banach, Ar S. 

220 Pounds—Lou Banach, U.S. 

Over 220 Pounds—Bruce Baumgartner, U.S, 


Wrestling—Greco-Roman 
106 Pounds—Vicenzo Maenza, Italy. 


- 115 Pounds—Atsuji Miyahara, seer 


126 Poun le Passarelli, W. Germany. 

137 Pounds—Weon Kee Kim, S. Korea. : 
150 Pounds—Viado Lisjak, Yugoslavia. 
163 Pounds—Jouko Salomaki, Finland. 
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40-Kiiometer Relay - 


1968 USSR, Norway, Sweden ..... 
1972 USSR, Finland, E. Germany .. . 
1976 USSR, Finland, E. Germany . : 


1980 USSR, E. Germany, W. Germany (30 km. 
1984 USSR, Norway, W. Germany. ...... 


Bobsledding 
4-Man Bob 


(Driver in parentheses) 


1924 Switzerland (Edward Scherrer)... .. . 
1928 United States (William Fiske) (S-man). . . 
1932 United States (William Fiske). ...... 
1936 Switzerland (Pierre she Ree emer 

imkus) ..... 
1952 Germany (Andreas Ostler). ....... 
1956 Switzerland (Frank Kapus)........ 
1964 Canada (VictorEmery).......... 
1968 Italy (Eugenio Monti) (2 races)... -. - 
1972 Switzerland (Jean Wicki)......... 
1976 E. Germany (Meinhard Nehmer).... . 
1980 E. Germany (Mainhard Nehmer).... . 
1984 E. Germany (Wolfgang Hoppe)... .. « 


1948 United States (Edward 


2-Man Beb ~ 


4932 United States (Hubert Stevens) .... . 
1936 United States (ivan Brown). ....- - - 


1948 Switzerland (F, Endrich) 


Figure Skating 
Men's Singles 


1908 Ulrich Sachow, Sweden 

1920 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 

1924 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 

1928 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 

1932 Karl Schaefer, Austria 

1936 Karl Schaefer, Austria 

1948 Richard Button, U.S, 

1952 Richard Button, U.S. 

1956 Hayes Alan Jenkins, U.S. 

1960 David W. Jenkins, U.S. 

1964 Manfred Schnelldorfer, Germany 
1968 Wolfgang Schwartz, Austria 
1972 Ondrej Nepela, Czechoslovakia 
1976 John Curry, Great Britain 

1980 Robin Cousins, Great Britain 
1984 Scott Hamilton, U.S. 


Women's Singles 
1908 Madge Syers, Great Britain 
1920 Magda Julin-Mauroy, Sweden 
1924 Heima von Szabo-Planck, Austria 
1928 Sonja Henie, Norway ; 
1932 Sonja Henie, Norway 
1936 Sonja Henie, Norwa' 
1948 Barbara Ann Scott, Canada 
1952 Jeanette Altwegg, Great Britain _ 
1956 Tenley Albright, U.S. 
1960 Carol Heiss, U.S. 
1964 Sjoukje Dijkstra, Netherlands 
1968 Peggy Fleming, U.S. 
1972 Beatrix Schuba, Austria 
1976 Dorothy Hamill, U.S. 
1980 Anett Poetzsch, E. Germany 
1984 Katarina Witt, E. Germany 


Pairs 
1908 Anna Hubler & Heinrich Burger, 


5 Germany 
1920 Ludovika & Walter Jakobsson, Finland 
1924 Helene Engelman & Alfred Berger, Austria 


1928 Andree Joly & Pierre Brunet, France 
1932 Andree Joly & Pierre Brunet, France 





1952 Germany (Andreas Ostler). ....... 
1956 Italy (DallaCosta)............- 
1964 Great Britain (Antony Nash)........ ; 
1968 Italy (Eugenio Monti). .........-. 
1972 W. Germany (Wolfgang Zimmerer) .. . « 
1976 E. Germany (Meinhard Nehmer).... . 
1980 Switzerland (Erich Schaerer)....... 
1984 E.Germany (Wolfgang Hoppe). .... . 
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1936 Maxie Herber & Ernest Baler, Germany 

1948 Micheline Lannoy & Pierre Baugniet, Belgium 
1952 Ria and Paul Falk, paging ; 
1956 Elisabeth Schwarz & Kurt Oppelt, Austria 

1960 Barbara Wagner & Robert Paul, Canada 

1964 Ludmila Beloussova & Oleg Protopopov, USSR 
1968 Ludmila Beloussova & Oleg lari USSR 
1972 Irina Rodnina & Alexei Ulanov, USS! 

1976 Irina Rodnina & Aleksandr Zaitzev, USSR 

1980 Irina Rodnina & Aleksandr Zaitzev, USSR 

1984 Elena Valova & Oleg Vassiliev, USSR 


Ice Dancing 


1976. Ludmila Pakhomova & Aleksandr Gorschkov, USSR ; 
1980 Natalya Linichuk & Gennadi Karponosov, USSR 
1984 Jayne Torvill & Christopher Dean, Great Britain 


Ice Hockey 


1920 Canada, U.S., Czechoslovakia. 

1924 Canada, U.S., Great Britain 

1928 Canada, Sweden, Switzerland 

1932 Canada, U.S., Germany 

1936 Great Britain, Canada, U.S. 

1948 Canada, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland 
1952 Canada, U.S., Sweden 

1956 USSR, U.S., Canada 

1960 U.S., Canada, USSR 

1964 USSR, Sweden, Czechoslovakia 
1968 USSR, Czechoslovakia, Canada 
1972 USSR, U.S., Czechoslovakia, 

1976 USSR, Czechoslovakia, W. Germany 
1980 U.S., USSR, Sweden 

1984 USSR, Czechoslovakia, Sweden 


Luge 

Men's Singles ” Time - 
1964 Thomas Keohler, Germany..........- 3:26.77 
1968 Manfred Schmid, Austria ....-...... 2:52.48 
1972 Wolfgang Scheidel, E.Germany...... 3:27.58 
1976 Detlef Guenther, E. Germany....... - 3:27.688 
1980 Bernhard Giass,E. Germany. .....-. 2:54.796 
1984 Paul Hildgariner, Italy. ......./... $:04.258 

Men’s Doubles _ Time 
W904 Aust: « (o:5ccs 7 tee aeteteans areal 4:41. 
1966. E: Gornmiany :. <5) uti 0 she Saas 1:3! 
1972 Italy, E. Germany (tie)... ....-+5.. 1:28.35 
1876 'E, Germans o.6 & daca J ant lols, = vie 1:25.604 
AGEDIE, Garmany. hfs whitney core ees _ 1:19.331 
1984 W. Germany .. 6.6... eee ee eee 1:23.620 

Women’s Singles Time 


1964 Ortun Enderlein, Germany ......... 
1968 Erica Lechner, Italy ......... 

1972 Anna M. Muller, E. Germany . . 
1976 Margit Schumann, E. Germany. 
1980 Vera Zozulya, USSR... -..... 
1984 Steffi Martin, E. Germany... ... 





Alpine Skiing. 

Men's Downhill Time 

1948 Henri Oreiller, France......... ea SRO 

1952 Zeno Colo, Italy ...... anata ele 2:30.8 

41956 Anton Sailer, Austria............- 2:52.2 

1960 Jean Vuarnet, France. ......-.-... 2:06.0 
bees Egon Zimmermann, Austria. .-.....- 2:18.16 

1 Jean Claude Killy, France. .....-..- 1:59. 

1972 Bernhard Russi, Switzerland........ 1:51.43 
.1976 Franz Kliammer, Austria. .......... 1:45.73 
1980 Leonhard Stock, Austria.........- + 1:45.50 
1984 Bill Johnson, U.S. . 2... ee ee eee 1:45:59 
Men’s Giant Slalom Time 


1952 Stein Eriksen, Norway... ....-. 65% 
1956 Anton Sailer, Austria. .... oc rin 
1960 Roger Staub, Switzerland... . =A 
1964 Francois Bonlieu, France .......-... 
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1992 Veli Saarinen, Finland... « “... . 428:00.0 
1936 Elis Viklund, Sweden... ..- 2... 2... 3:30:11.0 
1948 Nils Karisson, Sweden... 2.2... .- 3:47:48.0 
1952 Veikko Hakulinen, Finland... 2.1... .- 3:33:33.0 
1956 Sixten Jemberg, Sweden... 2... 2:50:27.0 
4960 Kalevi Hamalainen, Finland... ...... 2:59:06.3 
AN een ee as 
1952 Otvnar Scheer, Asia © << 2 2 5000 1972 PaalTidum Norway «<<... BaS1475 
1956 Anton PMSA ee BAS : Formo, Norway... 2... 2-55 37:30. 
2 sll op emcnllanie ea pe Ra boat Sage 1880 Nikolai Zimyato USSA he hes 227:24.60 
4964 Josef Stiegler, Austria... 22. ...... 2:11.13 '984 Thomas Wassberg, Sweden... ..... nT SIO. 
1972 Prencesco Rermandes Ochoa, Spain... 14027 Lik 
1976 Piero Gros,ttaly ..... sc. sce. 2:03.29 shad iain Beat Scat ae ee 
4980 Ingemar Stenmark, Sweden ........ 1:44.26 1948 Sweden, Felend Naren 
1984 Phil Mahre,US. -.. 2... ee 1:39.41 1952 Priand Norway, Sweden. : 
: Women’s. Downhill - ‘Time ; Finland, Sweden. 
} : 1960 Finland, Norway, USSR . 
| 1948 Heidi Sch Switzerland . 2... 2:28.3 1964 Sweden, Finland, USSR. . | 
“Y952 Trude Jochum-Beiser, Austfia ....... 147.1 1968 Norway, Sweden, Finland. . 
1956 Madeline Berthod, Switzerland. ...... 1:40.7 1972 USSR, + Swi 
| 1960 Heidi / Garinany: 20 otis eee 1:37.6 1976 Finland, Norway, USSR... 2... ee 
| —_ Christi aaa. Assting Cl see Seas 158.39 1980 USSR. Nocway, Falend aE een cana 
| 1972 Mare Tress Nadig, Switzerland . eee 1:96.68 = WU R SR getuEN 
; Mittermaier, WRB: 5.0% Soe 8 
4980 Annemarie Proell Moser, Austria... |. 4:37.52 Combined Cross-Country & Jumping 
1984 Michela Figini, Switzerland ... 2... . 1:13.36 1924 Thorieit Haug, Nonway... 2.2... 
1928 Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway. 
ee er baa tess OaiiantagecNoney. 0 
soet Geateenent Gecmeen S aes 1948 Heke pete c sea 
1 Yvonne Ruego, Ss - 4:39: 1952 Simon Siattvik, Nonway ...... 2... 
oe Goitschel, France... ...... egy 1956 Sverre Stenersen, Norwat 
1968 Canada... ......., 4:51.97 1960 Thoma, Germany 
1972 Marie Therese Nadig, Switzerland... . . 1:29.90 1964 Tormad Knutsen, Nonway 
1976 Kathy Kreiner, Canada ........... 1:29.13 1968 Franz Keller, W. Germany 
4980 Hanni Wenzel, Usctharsisin (2 muns} .. . 2:41.66 an een Wening E Germany. 
pe hese aegis sprue kal at ee 1980 Ulrich Wening, E. Germany. 
Women's Stalom Time $84 Tom Sandberg, Norway. . 
1848 Gretchen Fraser, U.S... 6. oe eee 57, 
1982 Andrea Mead L Lawrence US Sek Mgt "10: Ski Jumping (90 meters) Points 
" 1 OWE: 
1960 Peasy jot esl e mei naehgaty 496 1924 Jacob Thams, Norway... ....-...-. 2275 
py ka ee pele 1928 Alfred Andersen, Nonay... se ees 2908 
ee cbs Seas Birger Norway: cc os eck Gee et ‘ 
ia72 Garbara Cochran, US 22. soun Pel Ghigo tetera che ae 
1976 Rosi Mittermaier, W. Germany . : 4952 Anders Bergmann, Norway... .....- 226.0 
bane Saale cars pha” a sot: 4956 Antti Hyvarinen, Finland.........-- 227.0 
; agony, ttaly, 6 esos ne eee 6. 1960 Helmut Recknagel, Germany... 2... 227.2 
: Toralf , Nowa’ Rta ies Sc ere 230.7 
i988 Viadingir loussov, USSR... . ees <3 
Nordic Skii iove Kart Schnab! ee anos 3348 
ic N Bee Bae ec 
ng 1980 Jouko Tormanen, Finland, ..... 6... 231.5 
Men's Cross-Co cron Sones y Events th 1984 Matti Nykaenen, Finland... 2... 231.2 
ie 
1924 Thorleif Haug, Norway... 2... es 1:14:31 Ski Jumping (70 meters) Points 
1928 Johan Eiotamirenien: Norway yep hak aaa 1:37:01 1964 Veikko Kankkonen shld ) 229.9 
1geg ErcAugust Larsson, Sweden Aas aaa 1968 Jiri Raska, Czechoslovakia. |... ... 2165 
Rois aan caxmion, Shean ae 4:13:50 Se eee & Gamay Deuce ee 
Bes SE saleable eae aad ees 4980 Anton Innauer, Austia..........-. 2663 
: Haligeir Brenden, Norway. boo 1984 Jens Weissflog, E. Germany ........ 215.2 
Women's 


5 kilometers coon s: 3.4 ei Time 
1964 Ciaustia Boyarskikh, USSR... 6... 6. 
1968 Toini Gustafsson, Sweden 





(et apron ean clr iis)" Yoa0 alsa Srnetanine, USSA 
aisa ina, USSR... c.. 
30 kitometers (18.6 miles) -- hood 1984 Marja-Liisa Haemaelainen, Finiand 
1:44:06, 

Sate es 40 kilometers Time 
1:35:39.2 1 dais oh ten 41:40.0 
1:36:31.15 1956 L Kosyreva, USSR... 1... 5... 98:11.0 

1 ¥ 1 ia Gusakova, USSR... 1... sk 39: 
1:2 1964 C HTS | EGER 40:24.3 
1:28:56.3 1968 Toini SWOUEN ces Se 36:46.5 
1972 K USSR eae 34:17.82 
Time 1976 Raisa Smetanina, USSR... 30:13.41 
3:44:32.0 1980 Barbara Petzold, E. Germany... ..... 30:31.54 





. 4:52:03.0 1984 Marja-Liisa Haemaelainen, ee neaD 
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20 kilometers - -m~ Time 1936 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway... 2... . 5. . 8:19.6 
4984 Marja-Liisa Haemaelainen, Finland .... 1:01:45.0 bpd ees ance Nee tases ae 
20-km. Cross-Country Relay Time 1986 Goris Shilkov, USSR... er: 740.7 
4956 Finland, USSR, Sweden (15km.) ..... 1;09:01.0 lor Kosicnkin, USSR... 3. sels + eee 291. 
1960 Sweden, USSR, Finland (15km) ..... 11:04:21.4 by Pee ieee BONA ilar ane tc ae 
1964 USSR, Sweden, Finland (15km.) .... . 59:20,2 1972 Ard Sch nk, Ne hous ahs ee Te 72561 
1968 Norway, Sweden, USSR (15km).... 57:30.0 1976 Sten palit Nog ee: Wee Ley 
1972 USSR, Finland, Norway (15 km.) ..  48:46.1 4980 Ene Heiden, U.S TOY es eee reer Lenape 
4976 USSR, Finland, E. Germany . . 1:07:49.75 1984 oe as Gustin Swear See Pt Doe 
1980 & Germany, USSR, Norway . . 4:02:11.10 omas Gustafson, Sweden... . . - 
1984 Norway, Czechoslovakia, Finland . 1:06:49.70 
Men’s 10,000 meters Time 
1924 Julius Skutnabb, Finland. .......... 18:04.8 
1928 Event not held, thawing of ice - 
1992 ving Jaftes, U.S 5S Elhdey eae eee ; Totes 
var Ballan TE si penser wah ow.“ 124, 
Speed Skating 1988 Ake Seyfarth Sweden soe: 17283 
U jaimar Andersen, Norway. ........ 343. 
hetero Pad 1956 Sigvard Ericsson, Sweden»... 4... 16:35,9 
1924 Charles Jewtraw, U.S... 1960 Knut Johannesen, Norway ..-...... 15:46.6 
1928 i ake ol a Fi gers & Evensen, Norway (tie) 0: “3, 4 1964 Jonny Nilsson, Sweden........... 45:50.4 
1982 John A. Shea, US... ees 0:43.4 1968 Jonni ny Hoaalin Sweden ischici onuha ety 15:23.6 
1936 var Bailangrud, Nowy Senter 0:43.4 1972 Ard Schenk, Netherlands... ....... 15:01.3 
1948 Finn Helgesen, Nonway........... 0:43.1 1976 PietKleine, Netherlands... . 2.0... 14:50.59 
1952 Bolen eany: piece weet pete ase on 3 1980 Eric Heiden, U.S........... + ain he, BAZBAS 
vgeniy M1) MISOEN a ET SS eile aes 2 :40.. = e 
{seh cen Geancecto ee aie 1984 igor Malkav, USSA ............ 14:39.90 
1964 Terry McDermott, U.S. ........... 0:40.1 ‘ ‘ 
cs ead Seve wy Conan sce EL GA0s Women’s 500 meters Time 
1 ard Keller, ermany......-.. 539.44 1960 Hi Haase, Germany... .......- 0:45.9 
1976 Evgeny Kulikov, USSR ........... 0:39.17 1964 Lydia Skoblikova, Ussa Rasen Hien! 0:45.0 
1980 Eric Heiden, U.S.....:...-5..-.. 0:38.03 1968 Cedmila Trova: USSR eee 0:46.1 
togsig Sergei Fokichev, USSR... 22... 0:38.19 1972 Anne Henning, U.S... ........00- 0:43.44 
1976 Sheila Young, US.............-. 0:42.76 
1980 pak Enke, E. Germ Rear eae porn 78 
Men’s 1,000 meters Time 1984 oe Rothenburger, E, Germany . 0:41.02 
1976 Peter Mueller,U.S............04. 1:19.32 v 
1980 Eric Heiden, US... ........00., 115.18 erate he Sen To 
_ 1984 Gaetan Boucher, Canada. ........, 1:15.80 pio ae Soper teat Steere e ees pee! 
1968 Caroline Geljssen, Netherlands. |... . 1:32.6 
1972 Monika Pflug, W. Germany. ........ 1:31.40 
Men’s 1,500 meters Time bd heen Pare Seon ia teat ak Mesias 
1924 Clas Thunberg, Finland... 0.2... '.. 2:208 rege Bees cea B AMP i287 & Sot 
1928 Clas Thunberg, Finland 2... 221.1 et Ee Conn re its 
1932 John A. Shea, US... 0.6.0.5 ee ee 2:57.2 
pe ifn atmanry Norway ..... 20% . S or ane Women’s 1,500 meters Time 
eral Suas NOAY: arta se ee fi 1960 Lydia Skoblikova, USSR ......-... 2:52.2 
Rg os eae ae BEE Nd Ags tens — 1964 Lydia Skoblikova, USSR. |......... 2:29.6 
1256 Grishin, & Mikhailov, both SSA (tie)... 2:08.6 4968 Kalja Mustonen, Finland ss 2:99.4 
_ 1960 Aas, Norway & Grishin, PSST We) eee 1972 Dianne Holum,US.............. 2:20.85 
1964 Anis Anston, USSR oe ae 1976 Galina Stepanskaya, USSR. | 22.) 1 | | 2:16.58 
rT eh yk aks “OD 1980 Anne Borckink, Netherlands ........ 2:10.95 
1972 Ard Schenk, Netherlands. ......... 2:02.96 1984 Karin Enke, E. ‘Gorm 2:03.42 
1976 Jan Egil Storholt, Norway.......... 1:59.38 Se! PN sr coesatee sedan ane we 
1980 EricHeiden, US... 2. 2... 1:55.44 ; 
1984 Gaetan Boucher, Canada.......... 1:58.36 Women’s 3,000 meters Time 
1960 Lydia Skoblikova, USSR .......... 5:14.38 
1964 Lydia Skoblikova, USSR ........ .. S449 
; < 1968 Johanna Schut, Netherlands. ....... 4:56.2 
Men's 5,000 meters Time 1972 Stien Baas-Kaiser, Netherlands .... . . 4:52.14 
1924 Clas Thunberg, Finland. .......... 8:39.0 1976 Tatiana Averina, USSR... 6... ee. 4:45.19 
1928 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway... .....-.: 8:50.5 1980 Bjoerg Eva Jensen, Norway .; ...... 4:32.13 
1932 Irving Jaffee, US... 2 ee eee 9:40.8 1984 Andrea Schoene, E. Germany. ...... 4:24.79 
* | 
Winter Olympic Medal Winners in 1984 
Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, Feb. 7-18, 1984 j 
Gold Silver Bronze Total ? Gold Silver Bronze Total 
0 0 1 1 0) 1 Own i 
2 1 1 4 ty) 0 2 2 
0 2 4 6 3 2 409 9 
pea eerie fee 2. Be ge 
9 9 6 24 6 10 9 25 
2 1 1 “4 4, 4 0 8 
1 0 o? i 0 1 o 1 
Bev ih 20 0 2! 
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National Hockey League, 1984-85 
Final Standings 
Campbell Conference 
Norris Division 
Pts GA GF Ww L T Pts GA GF 
94 309 262 SUUOUNO re re a risatats 37. 31 #12 86 299 288 
91 323° 275 fol lo: oo A nr eae 38 «35 7 83 309 299 
90 290- 237 DGBO VE Sissi tees 27 41. «+12. 66 313 357 
62 303 287 Minnesota ........ 25 43 12 62 268 321 
69 268 318 SPORT te isils) «sie ioe 20 52 8 48 253 358 
Smythe Division ‘ 
Pts GA GF w L T Pts GA GF 
1138 348 241 Edmonton ........ 49 20 11 109 401 298 
101 322 240 Winnipeg. ........ 43 27 10 96 358 332 
86 345 312 COMBS is bat: oy 5. othe 44 27 #12 94 363 302 
62 295 345 Los Angeles....... 34 32 14 82 339 326 
54 264 346 Vancouver........ 25 «46 9 284 401 
53 276 385 
Stanley Cup Playoff Results 
Wales Conference Campbell Conference 
Philadelphia defeated N.Y. Rangers 3 games to 0. Minnesota defeated St. Louis 3 games to 0. 
_ N.Y. Islanders defeated Se an geen a Chicago defeated Detroit 3 games to 0. 
Montreal defeated Boston 3 games to 2. Winnipeg defeated Calgary to 1. 
Quebec utfalo 3 games to 2. Edmonton defeated Los Angeles 3 games to 0 
defeated N.Y. islanders 4 games to 1 Edmonton defeated Wi 4 games to 0. 
ited Montreal 4 games to 3. Chi defeated Minnesota 4 games to 2 
Philadelphia defeated Quebec 4 games to 2. Edmonton defeated Chicago 4 games to 2 
Finals 
Edmonton defeated Philadelphia 4 games to 1. 
Stanley Cup Champions Since 1928 
Final Final 
Year Champion Coach opponent Year Champion Coach opponnent 
1928 New York Lester Patrick Montreal 1957 Montreal - Toe Blake Boston 
1929 Boston Cy Denneny N.Y. Rangers. 1958 Montreal Toe Blake Boston 
1930 Montreal Cecil Hart Boston 1959 Montreal Toe Blake Toronto 
1931 Montreal Cecil Hart Chica 1960 Montreal Toe Blake Toronto 
~1932 Toronto Dick Irvin N.Y. 1961. Chicago Rudy Pilous Detroit 
1933 New York Lester Patrick Toronto 1962 Toronto. Punch imlach Chicago 
1934 Chicago Tommy Gorman Detroit 1963 Toronto Punch imiach Detroit 
1935 Montreal Maroons Tommy Gorman Toronto 1964 Toronto Punch Imiach Detroit 
1986 Detroit Jack Adams Toronto 1965 Montreal _ Toe Blake C 
1837 Detroit Jack Adams N.Y. Rangers 1966: Montreal Toe Blake i 
1938 Chicago Bill Stewart Toronto 1967 Toronto Punch Imiach Montreal 
1939 Boston Art Ross Toronto 1968 Montreal Toe Blake St. Louis 
1940 N.Y. Rangers Frank Boucher Toronto 1969 Claude Ruel St. Louis 
1941 Boston Cooney Weiland Detroit 1970 Boston Harry Sinden St. Louis 
1942 Toronto Hap Da) Detroit 1971 i Al MacNeil Chicago 
1943 Detroit Jack Adams Boston 1972 Boston Tom Johnson N.Y. Rangers 
1944 Montreal Dick Irvin Chica 1973 Montreal Scotty Bowman Chicago 
1945 Toronto Hap Day De 1974 Philadelphia Fred Shero Boston 
1946 Montreal Dick Irvin Boston 1975 Philadelphia Fred Shero Buffalo 
1947 Toronto Hap Day Montreal 1976 Montreal Scotty Bowman ae 
1948. Toronto Hap Day Detroit 1977 Montreal Bowman Bosto 
1949 Toronto Hap Day ‘oit 1978 — Montreal Scotty Bowman Boston 
1950 Detroit Tommy ivan N.Y. Rangers 1979 Montreal Scotty Bowman 
1951 Toronto Joe Primeau Montreal 1980 N.Y. Islanders A\ Arbour Prulanch ia 
°1952 Detroit Tommy ivan Montreal 1981 N.Y. Is! Al Arbour Minnesota i 
1953 Montreal Dick Ifvin Boston 1982 N.Y. Islanders Al Arbour Vancouver 
1954 Detroit Tommy ivan Montreal 1983 N.Y. Islanders Al Arbour Edmonton 
1955 Detroit Jimmy Skin Montreal 1984 Edmonton Glen Sather N.Y. Islanders 
1956 Montreal Toe Blake Detroit 1985 Edmonton Glen Sather Philadelphia 
Conn Smythe Trophy (MVP in Playoffs) 
1965 Jean Beliveau, Montreal 972 Bobby Orr, Boston 1979 Bob Gainey, Montreal 
1966 Roger Crozier, Detroit 1973 Yvan Cournoyer, Montreal 1980 Bryan Trottier, N.Y. islanders 
1967 Dave Keon, Toronto ~ 1974 Bernie Parent, 1981 Butch Goring, NY. Islanders 
1968 Glenn Hall, St, Louis 1975 Bermie Parent, Philadelphia 1982 Mike Bossy, N.Y. Islanders 
1969 Savard, Montreal 1976 RegLeach, i 1983 Billy Smith, N.Y. Islanders 
1 Orr, Boston _ 1977 Guy Lafleur, Montreal 1984 Mark Messier, Edmonton 
1971 Ken Dryden, Montreal 1978 Robinson, Montreal 1985 


Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 
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Individual Leaders 


Points 


Gretzky, Edmonton, 208; Kurri, Edmonton, 135; Hawerchuk, 
et 130; Dionne, Los Angeles, 126; Coffey, Edmonton, 


Goals 


Gretzky, Edmonton, 73; Kurri, Edmonton, 71; Bossy, N.Y. Is- 
landers, 58; Goulet, Quebec, 55; Ogrodnick, Detroit, 55. 


Assists 
Gretzky, Edmonton, 135; Coffey, Edmonton, 84; Dionne, Los 
Angeles, 80; Hawerchuk, Winnipeg, 77; Federko, St. Louis, 73. 


Power-play goals 


Kerr, Philadelphia, 21; Gartner, Washington, 17; Goulet, Que- 
bec, 17; Hawerchuk, Winnipeg, 17; Dionne, Los Angeles, 16; 
Stevens, Washington, 16. 


Shorthanded goals 


Gretzky, Edmonton, 11; Propp, Philadelphia 7; Derlago, Mog 
onto, 5; Kasper, Boston, 5; Messier, Edmonton, 5; Trottier, N. 


Game-winning goals 


Kurri, Edmonton, 13; Gartner, Washington, 11; Kerr, Philadel- 
phia, 9; P. Stastny, Quebec, 9. 











Shooting percentage 
(minimum 80 shots) 


Young, Pittsburgh, 30.8; put aphtne 27.2; Simmer, Bos- 
ton, 25.4; Taylor, Los Angeles, 23,8; Naslund, Montreal, 23.5... 


Goaltenders 
Goals-against av 
(minimum 25 games, 


" ‘Barrasso, Buffalo, 2.68; oe Reise Goo Gone Eanain, Boe 
ee cs pore, SS ee 


Wins 


Lindbergh, Philadelphia, 40; Hayward, Wi $3; Lemefin, 
Calgary, 30; Riggin, Washington 28 Sarnernen Chea 27. 


cedeiners 
Skorodenski, Chicago, .903; Lindbergh, pidlmarein geen eno 4 
pete Edmonton, .894; \areth Calgary, .889; Liut, Hartford, 


Shutouts 


Barrasso, Buffalo, 5; Skorodenski, Chicago, Weeks, Hartford, 
Liut, Hartford, Janecyk, Los Hrudey, N.Y. Islanders, 


Lindbergh, Philadelphia, Riggin, Washington, 2. 


, 


Individual Scoring 
: (40 or more games played) 

Boston Bruins | 
Pts +/—PIM Pts +/—PIM 
8 29 53 99 4— 14 — 
7B a4 6 72 14 14 
74 20 126 72 20 27 
73.13 «475 69 2 18 
70 30 152. 68. Te e8e 
64 8 39 66 6 75 
55 4 64 58 10 22 
dim COS) 8 §2\= 18%r tae 
40 t1i- 33 45) Feet 11 
34. 3— 45 43 «17 5 
30 16— 168 43 14 #10 
28 3— 82 3945 67 
27 8— 52 37 4— 36 
1% ° 8 78 35. 12 6 
16 1— 263 29 8 4 
16 7— 152 26. 40-2773 4 

65. 1=— 26 22 13 259 
1 7— 158 19 38 126 
13. O2338 9 
12h Wi adts4 
G A Pts +/-—PIM 
Pts +/— PIM 38 67 105 16 56 
83 42 46 40 86 17 16 
Be 1S BB 22 54 76 24 44 
61 © 2—' 54 26 40 66 17 #682 
56 14 154 17:34 Soin) vameeeee 
49° F831 2 25 50 3 109 
48 i— 36 20 30 60 12 6r-y 
46 5— 63 16 30 46 i5— i3 
36 6- 41 6 38 43 14 ‘56 
34 «16 47 20 #18 «38 8 12 
$3.17 16 10 23 33 5 - 9785 
31 28 86 14: 3:20" 35 5 86 
30 29. 102 15 11 26 0 183 
26 2-— 26 10 16 26 8— 16 
25 20 51 hae Yael My 55 
24 1— 16 DAS co 25 
18 30 14 6 8 14 4 105 
17 © 2— 157 3. AO. AS. Se ee 
eee ee 2 0 6 6 8 &4 


a a ore nee 


ay 








\ 


Detroit Red Wings 
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Sports — Hockey 
Minnesota North Stars 










GP 
Brian Bellows... ..... 78 
Dennis Maruk........ 71 
Keith Acton. ........ 78 
Neal Broten, . . .. 80 
Steve Payne .. 76 
Tony McKegney 57 
Gordie Roberts . 78 
Tom McCarthy . 44 
Dino Ciccarelli . 51 
Gord Shevren 69 
RAMUS ints our, oe 77 
RAR Ec cecatee%s! insti: aod 47 
Bo Berglund......... 45 
Ken Solheim ........ 55 
Scott Bjugstad........ 2 
Randy Velischek...... 52 
PULEWROUT s25).5 cats <' si 0 
RE ene scarce 
Dave Richter........ 55 
Harold Snepsts....... 71 
GP 
Mats Naslund........ 80 
Mario Tremblay....... 75 
Chris Chelios... 2... 74 
Guy Carbonneau. ..... 79 
Pierre Mondou... 2. 67 
Bobby Smith ......°. 65 
Larry Robinson. ...... 76 
Tom Kurvers ........ 75 
Mike McPhee... ..... 70 
Ryan Walter... ...... 72 
Chris Nilan .. 2.2.2... 7 
Mark Hunter ........ 72 
Bob Gainey. . . PLA: 
Petr Svoboda . 73 
Ron Flockhart. 54 
Alfie Turcotte . . 53 
Lucien Deblois . 51 
Craig Ludwig). . Boia 
Rick Green... 6... we 77 
GP 
Mel Bridgman. ....... 80 
Aaron Broten........ 80 
Dave Pichette........ 71 
Kirk Muller... eee 80 
Tim Higgins «sunt 71 
PaulGagne......... 79 
Sullimans....... 57 
Verbeek... ...... 78 
John MacLean....... 61 
: ruce Driver... ..... z 
an Ledvige a ei. ee 
Rick Meagher... ...... 71 
UtiHiemer, 2.0.02... 53 
Rich Preston ........ 75 
Joe Cirella,......... 
Phil Russell......... 66 
DonLever.......... 67 
Dave Lewis......... 74 








14— 





810 Sports — Hockey 
GP G A Pts +/-—PIM GP G A Pts 4+/—PIM 
Dave Langevin....... 56 0 #13 «#118 6— 35 Par Gite oS ae 77 «#14 28 #42 #13 ~=«168 
Gerald Diduck ....... 65 2 8 10 2 80 SF. Save oes. sacs 64 13 29 42 10 21 
Gord Lane. <. . ts 57 1 8 g 10 83 Brad Maxwell... ..... 63-10. 3ST “Ais ade oe 
Bruce Bell.......... 75 6 $1 37 (32 44 
Alain Cote... ....... 60)" 19) 22). See 31 
N.Y. Rangers Randy Moller... ..... -79 7 .22° 28 30.420 
Alain Lemieux. . 2... . 49 15 13 28 2 12 
GP G A Pts i/—PIM Pat Pree. cnc Gus os 68 1 262? 578 aca 
Rojo Ri Ruotsalainen. .... 80 28. 45 73 7— 32 Normand Rochefort.... 73 22) eae ae 74 
Mike Rogers .......- 78 26 38 64 27-— 24 Marian Stastny. ...... 50 Eo Aa A248 1 4 
Pierre Larouche......- 6 24 36 60 17— 8 Mark Kumpel....... &. 42) 8 te te 4 26 
Tomas Sandstrom..... TAs. 29 (29) -ySh 1 51 
pons Hedberg ...... 20 a ve 14- oy St. Lo BI 
ion Greschner....... 48 16 45 19- 4 2 
Mark Pavelich........ 48 14 31 45 2 29 ae ee 
Peter Sundstrom... ... 76 #18 +2 43 26— 34 GP G <A Pts +/—PIM 
James Patrick ....... 8 2 36 17- 71 Bernie Federko....... 7 30 73 103 11—- 27 
Steve Patrick. ....... §7— 13. 720" Sa3 7— 67 Joe Mullen ......... 79. 40 52 92 4 6 
VON EMR. 2.55525 «dr 66 7 2 2 11— 33 Brian Sutter... ...... Tie 3t SB C76 as 121 
George McPhee ...... 49 12 115 27 8— 139 MarkJohnson........ 66 23 34 S7 26— 25 
Barry Beck ......... 56 7 19 26 ti— 65  $DougGilmour........ TOx°21 © Ee Sree 49 
Ledyard ....... 42 Braz 020 6 53 Jorgen Pettersson... .. 75 °° 23) 132" © 65 7 20 
Robbie Ftorek........ 48 9. 1b 1s 7T— 35 Doug Wickenheiser .... 68 23 20 43 9 36 
Bob Brooke......... 72 7 9 16 18— 79 Greg Pasiawski....... 72 22 20 42 7 23 
Willie Huber... 2.2... 49 Stet 14 .20— 55 Mark Reeds......... 80 9 30 39 8 25 
Tom Laidlaw ........ 61 ye Viens foe by cet Rob Ramage........ 80 7 31 3 7— 178 
IRC PRR ss nes a 46 4 7 eee fi 7- 54 Dave Barr... 2... 6-. 7 16 18 34 4 32 
. raig Levie......... 61 6-23 a8 1 33 
Tim Bothwell ........ 79 4 22 2 27 62 
Philadelphia Flyers Fill Witstiy.<.Se ssn foe 51.8 16 Tae aia ss 
PatHickey ........- S7 a0 ts. hee 3-— 32 
GP --G A Pts +/—PIM_ Perry Anderson... . . ee 2145-9: OO O> FS eee 
Sha: eae eee eae tes 74 S4 44 98 24 57 — GilbertDelorme....... TE 2 1D FAM ees 
Brian Propp......... 76 43 #53 96 46 43° “Lue Dufour core ew ek 53 3 6 9 13— 45 
Dave Poulin. ...-.... 73 30 44 74 42 59 sit akg conte BT eStats oe Stel 2 5 7 4—- 6 
iikka Sinisalo........% 7O 36. 37 973° 31 16 = TerryJohnson ...... - 74 0 7 7 14 120 
Cravens Jo... 80 26 35 61 30 Bene Sevens Ale ete 3 43 1 4 5 4— 184 
PeterZezel.....:... 65 15 46 61 22 26 : 
Mark Howe... 2... - 73. 18 39. 57 “61 31 
Ron Sutter ......... 73, 16 29 45 12 94 Toronto Maple Leafs 
Brad McCnmmon...... 66 8 36. 43 ~51 81 
Lindsay Carson. ...... TRS 202) AD) Sa 1=— 123 GP G A Pts +/—PIM 
Derrick Smith. ....... Tl AF: 222.0 3Oae 31 Rick Valve~ sit, oe a8 72 35 33 68 30— 112 
Rick Tocchet........ 7% 4 .28 . 38 6 181 John Anderson, ...... 75. 32 . 31. 63 “2427 
Vectors. 72 #10 29 39 24 36 Bill Derlago......... 62 31 31 62 17— 21 
Crossman ...... 80 4 33 37 30 65 aoe Fe ica Sigeks Gee 65) - 255-90) SB)» “7-2— be 
Len Hachbom........ 40 Gets Saray S25 5S 23. DanDaoust........- 79 #17 «#4370 «5406 «628— 98 
Brad Marsh. ......-- 77 22 518". 20. 42 91 Peter Feast Fe Re 70 22 22 44 28-— 24 
Miroslav Dvorak ....-. 47 OS es Ve || 4 JimBenning........., 80 9 35 44 42-— 55 
Rich Sutter... 6.0... 56 6 10 16 1— 89 BorjeSaiming........ 73 6 33 39 30— 76 
Dave Brown. .......-. 57 3 6 9 3— 163 GregTerrion........ 7214 #417 «31 «#+16— 20 
Ed Hospodar........ 50 3 4 7 6 130 Leeman........ 53 5 26. .31 12-72 
Stewart Gavin... 2... . 73ys-12. 49 25. 22 88 
Pittsburgh Penguins Al laf ewe oS ie ot geet 
i en Fale 2 SE cB 1 _ 
Nykesite oe. <2 76 3 17 #20 41-— 
4 “ GP G A Pts +/—PIM  JeffSrubaker........ GB Ba. 4) eet 
Mario Lemieux ...-.... 73. 43 #57 #100 .35— 54 ARO HOR Ss Sige vis bi dte % 41 5 § 106 AZ= azF 
Warren Young....... 80 40 32 72 198— 176 BobMcGil ......... 72 0 5 5+ ha 2850 
Shedden....... 80 35 32 67 50— 30 
— — ee eters SRS sa 32. «(31 63 as 75 Vv cks 
n Chabot .......- g S51 60 4— 14 ancouver Canu 
Wayne Babych....... 65 20 34 54 8— 35 : 
Moe Mantha ........ Th Tt). 40°. Shu Ste» 54 GP G A Pts 
Doug Bodger......... 65 5 26 31 23- 67 Patrik tal il aT eer er 5 Tig 252 43°. 58: 
Andy Brickley. ......- 45 7 1 22 4-— 10 Stan: Smylie i oh = «hs 80 27 37 64 
Randy Hillier ........ 45 2 19 21 12— 56 Thomas as Be eee 76 22 42 64 
Mitch Lamoureux... . .. 62 11 8°--19 B=, -83: Tony Tanti. . < =. dee 66 39 20 59 
Gary Rissling........ 56 10 9 19 6— 209 Leriay cys eme on Ta DSB. 52 
Kevin McCarthy ...... 64 9 40 19 20— 30 Peter McNab........ 75, 23. 25 48 
Troy. Loney .-..-..... 46. 10 8 18 11- §9 a 72) 21; 185 38 
Joe McDonnell....... 40 2 9 11 19— 20 ~ PetriSkriko......... iy, 24). “Tyo 35 
Rod Buskas......... 2 7 9 2i1— 191 AlMacAdam........ 80 14 20 34 
Todd Charlesworth... .. 67 1 8 9 2- 3S Doug Halward ....... 71 tn ot. Se 
Roger Belanger....... 44 3 5 8 13— 32 Michel Petit. ........ 69 5 -26- “St 
Wally Wer... 2... 48 2 6 § 6— 90 Doug Lidster....-... 78 6 24 30 
ees bet. AB 0" 8a SS 8 G7, SCRE eto cae a] GOs Ree ol eee 
J.J. fs Amer Si 67 45323" van 
bec Nordi ttl eal A may “53 ue e : 
uel 0) ues i ST ee eT F a 
Q 4 MG EMA ics wre baits 56 2 ipa, an 
GP G A Pts +/-—PIM_ GarthButcher........ 75 3 9 12 
Stasiny. =". a 75 32 68 100 95 
Mey BSE RS Washington Capitals 
on Stasiny........ 
Sdn ee BOF 120, 62° > 72 2A 208 
Brent Ashton ........ Go eet A Ol, Bee 53 GP G A Pts 
if fjement....-... 66.28 28° Stats 165 Mike Gartmer........ -80 50 52 102 
Mario Marois ........ 76 6 or 4 Bob Carpenter. ...... 80 8 42 95 
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Sports — Hockey 811 
GP G A Pts +/—PIM Winnipeg Jets 
Dave Christian. ...... 80 26 43 69 21 14 
eon Stevens, ....... 80 21 44 65 20 221 GP G A Pts +/-—PIM 
Murphy. ....... 19) 1S)? P42 1S6 oN 24 51 Dale Hawerchuk...... 80 53 77 130 24 74 
Gra Laughlin ....... 78 16 $4 °60,." 13 38 Paul MacLean ....... 79 .41 60 101 5 119 
lan Haworth... ..... 76 23 26 49 21 48  ThomasSteen....... 79 30 54 84 i— 80 
Gustafsson ..... 51 14 29 43 14 8 Laurie Boschman. .... - 80 32 44 76 8— 180 
Gaetan Duchesne .... . 67 18") 23 a8" 18 $2 BrianMullen......... 69 32 39° 716 32 
Mike McEwen. ....... BO AD ar SB 2k 42 DougSmail......... 80° 31: 35 66° 10 45 
WEIVAS Sse oes, o\ seve 80 Oy Ze tent el 32 Dave Babych........ 78 #13 #49 #62 #16— 78 
BobGould.......... 78 14. 19 33 11 «69 RandyCarlyle......, 71 130 (388 51 B88; 
Bryan Erickson, ...... $7) 1b ASS eB ot 23 ScottAmiel......... 79 #22) 22 44 7 81 
Rod Langway,....... 79 #4 #22 26 38 $54 PerryTumbull........ 66 22 21 43 9 130 
Gary Sampson....... 46 10 15 25 20 13 Dave Ellett .......... 80. 41027) SSB %= 20 85 
Da GRE at. xi, 75 3”. 18-28-97 '32 87° RobertPicard........ 78 #12. 22 34 31 107 
Mark Taylor... ...... 56 8 Aa teen | Ber Be ehh Lundhoim ...... Meee O18 Po eOset 20 
GregAdams ........ Si Gee SF ehy Bn Roe TENN ica ae So CON) Oo) 47 See gsi 0D 
Peter Andersson... ... B73 Or OE eS 21 pits McBain....... 7. 7 #18 2 2— 45 
Glen Currie... ...... 44 1 5 Bree 19 TimWatters......... 63 2°: 20 22> 20 74 
Timo Blomqvist... .... §3 1 4 5 11 51  RonWilson......... 75° 40 9 19 8 31 
sie Campbell ...... 40 1 6 P eae 21 
By avis CET av ey weayie 71 9 3 3 26-— 111 
NHL Trophy Winners 
Ross Trophy Norris Troph Calder Trophy 
Leading scorer Best defense Best rookie 
1985 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 1985 Paul Coffey, Edmonton 1985 Mario Lemieux, Pittsburgh 
1984 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 1984 Rod Langway, espa 1984 Tom Barrasso, Buffalo 
1983. Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 1983 Rod rh lashington 1983 Steve Larmer, Chicago 
1982 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 1982 Doug Wilson, Chi 1982 Dale Hawerchuk, Winnipeg 
1981 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 1981 Randy oes Pi vie 1981 .Peter Stastny, Quebec 
1980 Marcel Dionne, Los Angeles 1980 Larry Robinson, Montreal 1980 Ray Bourque, Boston 
1979 Bryan Trottier, N.Y. Islanders 1979 Denis Potvin, N.Y. she 1979 Bob Smith, Minnesota 
1978 Guy Lafleur, Montreal 1978 Denis Potvin, N.Y. Islanders 1978 Mike Bossy, N.Y. islanders 
1977 Guy Lafleur, Montreal 1977 Larry Robinson, Montreal 1977 Willi Plett, Atlanta 
1976 Guy Lafleur, Montreal 1976 Denis Potvin, N.Y. Islanders 1976 igi rad N.Y. Islanders 
1975 Bobby Orr, Boston 1975 Bobby Orr, Boston 1975 ic Vail, Atlanta 
1974 Phil isk, Boston 1974 Bobby Orr, Boston 1974 Denis Potvin, N.Y. islanders 
1973 Phil Esposito, Boston - 1973 Bobby Ore, Boston 1973 Steve Vickers, N.Y. Rangers 
1972 Phil Esposito, Boston 1972 Bobby Orr, Boston 1972 Ken Dryden, Montreal 
1971 “inl , 1971 Bobby Orr, Boston 1971 Gil Perreault, Buffalo 
1970 Orr, Boston 1970 Bobby Orr, Boston 1970 Tony Esposito, Chicago 
1969 Pri ito, Boston 1969 Bobby Orr, Boston 1969. Danny Grant, Minnesota 
1968 Stan Mikita, Chicago 1968 Bobby Orr, Boston 1968 Derek Sanderson, Boston 
1967 Stan Mikita, Chicago 1967 Harry Howell, N.Y. Rangers — - 1867 Bobby Orr, Boston 
1966 Bobby Hull, Chicago 1966 Jacques Laperriere, Montreal 1966 Brit Selby, Toronto 
1965 Stan Mikita, Chicago 1965 Pierre Pilote, Chicago 1965 Roger Crozier, Detroit 
Hart Trophy Vezina Trophy Lady Byng Trophy 
MVP Leading goalie' Sportsmanship 
1985 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 1985 Pelle Lindbergh, Philadelphia 1985 Jari Kurri, Edmonton 
1984 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 1984 Tom Barrasso, ties 1984 Mike Bossy, N.Y. Islanders 
1983 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 1983 Pete Peeters, Bosto: 1983 Mike Bossy, NY. Islanders 
1982 Wayne , Edmonton 1982 Billy Smith, N.Y. canes 1982 Rick Middleton, Boston 
1981 inane Gretzky, Sebel 1981 Sevigny, Herron, Larocque, Montreal 1981 Rick Kehoe, Pittsburgh 
1980 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonto 1980 Edwards, Sauve, Buffalo 1980 Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 
‘4979 Bryan Trottier, N.Y, aces 1979 Dryden, Larocque, Montreal 1979 Bob MacMillan, Atlanta 
1978 Guy Lafleur, Montreal 1978 Dryden, Larocque, Montreal 1978 Butch Goring, Los Angeles 
1977 Guy Lafleur, Montreal 1977 Dryden, Larocque, Montreal 1977 Marcel Dionne, Los Angeles 
1976 Chena Philadelphia 1976 Ken Dryden, Montreal 1976 Jean Ratelle, Boston 
1975 gs Philadelphia 1975 Bernie , Philadelphia 1975 Marcel Dionne, Detroit 
1974 Phil ito, Boston 1974 Tony Esposito, Chicago 1974 John Bucyk, Boston 
1973 Bobby Seri Philadelphia Berrie Parent, t Philadelphia 1973 Gilbert Perreault, Buffalo 
1972 Bobby Orr, Boston 1973 Ken Dryden, Montreal . 1972 Jean Ratelle, N.Y. Rangers 
1971 Bobby Orr, Boston 1972 Esposito, Smith, Chicago 1971 John Bucyk, Boston 
1970 Bobby Orr, Boston 1971  Giacomin, Villemure, 1970 Phil Goyerts, St. Louis 
1969 Phil paceto, Boston N.Y. Rangers 1969 Alex Devecchio, Detroit 
1968 Stan Mikita, Chicago 1970 fled Esposito, Chicago 1968 Stan Mikita, Chicago 
1967 Stan Mikita, Chicago 1969 Pre! , Plante, St. Louis 1967 Stan Mikita, Chicago 
1866 Bobby Hull, Chicago 1968 rsley, Vachon, Montreal 4966 Alex Devecchio, Detroit, 
1965 Bobby Hull, Chicago 1967 Matt De ory, Chicago 1965 Bobby Hull, Chicago 
1966—- Hodge, Worsley, Montreal 
1965 Sawchuck, Bower, Toronto 


Frank Selke Poet (best defensive forward)—1978-81, Bob Gainey, Montreal; 1982, Steve Kasper, Boston; 1983, Bobby Clarke, 
985, Boug 


Philadelphia; 


(1) Most valuable goalie beginning i in 1982, 


Pelle Lingbergh, Philadelphia 
le Lin, i ; 

, Bost 
Baul Cottey Edmonton 
Wayne Gretzky, Edmonton 


, Jari Kurri, Edmonton 
~ | John Ogrodnick, Detroit 


Jarvis, Washington; 1985, Craig Ramsey, Buffalo. 


NHL All Star Team, 1985 

Position Second team 

Goalie Tom Barrasso, Buffalo 

nae Rod La y, Washington 
Doug Wi ica 

Caen Dale Hawerchuk, Winni 

eating Wing Mike B , N.Y. Islanders : 
John Tonelli, N.Y. Islanders = 


Sports — Hockey; Thoroughbred Racing 





Best ids & 
Best male tut horse-—Jor™ up)— 


812 
ie NCAA Hockey Champions : 
1948 Michigan 1958 Denver 1968 Denver 1977 Wisconsin 
1949 Boston College 1959 North Dakota 1969 Denver 1978 Boston Univ. 
1950 Colorado College 1960 . Denver 1970 Cornell 1979 Minnesota 
1951 Michigan 1961 Denver 1971 Boston Univ. 1980 North Dakota 
1952 Michi 1962 Michigan Tech 1972 Boston Univ 1981 it 
1953 Michigan 1963 North Dakota 1973 Wisconsin ~ 1982 North Dakota 
1954 RPI 1964 Michigan 1974 Minnesota 1983 nsin 
1855 Michigan 1965 Michigan Tech 1975 Michigan Tech 1984 Bowling Green 
1956 Michigan 1966 Michi ie 1976 Minnesota 1985 
1957 Colorado College 1967 Cornell 
Thoroughbred Racing 
Triple Crown Turf Winners, Jockeys, and Trainers 
{Kentucky Derby, Preakness, and Belmont Stakes) 
Year Horse Jockey Trainer Year Horse Jockey Trainer 
1919 Sir Barton J. Loftus H. G. Bedwell 1946 Assault Mehrtens M. Hirsch . 
1930 GallantFox &. Sande J. Fitzsimmons 1848 Citation E Arcaro H.A. Jones 
1935 W. Sanders J. Fitzsimmons 1973 Secretariat A. Turcotte L. Laurin 
1987 War Admiral C. Kurtsinger G. Conway 1977 Seattle Slew J. Cruguet W.H. Tumer Jr. 
1941 Whirlaway E. Arcaro B.A. Jones 1978 Affirmed S. Cauthen LS. Barrera 
1943 Count Fleet J. Longden &.D. Cameron * / 
Annual Leading Money-Winning Horses 
Year Horse Dollars Year Horse Dollars Year Horse Dollars 
1044 Pavot®: Aico sy 179,040 1958 RoundTable ..... 662,780 1972 DrollAol! -. 2... >. 471,633 
1945 . Busher... 2 6... 273,735 1959 Sword Dancer 537,004 1973 Secretariat ...... 860,404 
1946 Assault... ...0.. $24,195 1960 BallyAche....... 455,045 1974 ChrisEvert...... 551,063 
1967 “Armed... ...... 376,325 1961 arry Back... 2... 565,349 1875 Foolish Pleasure 716,278 
1948 Citation ........ 709,470 1962 NeverBend...... 402,969 1976 Forego. 23.0. 0. 1,707 
1949 Ponder......... 321,825 1963 CandySpots..... 604,481 1977 SeattleSlew ..... ,370 
1950." Noor El oo ree 346,940 1964 Bows 223/27. Ue 580,1 1978 Affirmed........ 1,541 
1951 Counterpoint... .. 250,525 1965 Buckpasser...... e 1979 lar 279,334 
1952 Crafty Admiral 277,255 1966 Buckpasser...... 669,078 1980 Temperance Hill 1,130,452 
1953 Native Dancer 513,425  1967- Damascus....... 17,941 1981 JohnHenry...... 148,800 
1954 Determine....... 328,700 1968 Forward Pass... . < 546,674 1982 Perrault. . 1,197,400 
1955 Nashua ........ 52, 1969 Arts and Letters 555,604 1983. AllAlong........ 2,138,963 
1956 Needies.......- 440,850 1970 Personality ...... 444,049 1984 SlewO'’Gold ..... 2,627,944 
1957 RoundTable..... f _ 1971 RivaRidge-...... 263 
Annual Leading Jockey—Money Won > 
- Year Jockey Dollars Year Jockey Dollars Year Jockey Dollars 
1952 EddieArcaro .... 1,859,591 1963 Willie Shoemaker... 2,526,925 1974 Laffit Pincay Jr. . 4,251,060 
1953 Willie Shoemaker. . 1,784,187 1964 Willie Shoemaker...  2,649,553- 1975 Braulio Baeza. 695,198 
1954 Willie Shoemaker.. 1,876,760 1965 SraulioBaeza.... 2,582,702 1976 Angel Cordero Secs 4,709,500 
1955 Eddie Arcaro 1,864,796 1966 Braulio8aeza.... 2,951,022 1977 SteveCauthen... 6,151,750 
1956 BillHartack ..... 2,343,955 1967 BraulioBaeza.... 088, 4978 Darrel McHargue . . 029,885 
1957 Bill Hartack ..... 3,060,501 1968 BraulioBaeza.... 2,835,108 1979. Laffit Pincay Jr... . 8,193,535 
1958 Willie Shoemaker... 2,961,693 1969 Jorge Velasquez.. 2,542,315 1980 ChrisMcCarron... 7,663,300 
1959 Willie Shoemaker. . 3,133 1970 LaffitPincayJr.... 2626526 1981 ChrisMcCarron... 8,397,604 
1960 Willie SHdemaker.. 2,123,961 1971 LaffitPincay Jr.... 3,784,377 1982 AngelCorderoJr... 9,483,590 
1961 Willie Shoemaker. . 2,690,819 1972 LaffitPincayJr.... 3,225,827 1983 Angel Cordero Jr. ‘ 10,116,697 _ 
1962 Willie Shoemaker. .° 2,916,844 1973 Laffit Pincay Jr... 4,093,492 1984 Chris McCarron. 12,045,813 
Leading Money-Winning Horses 
As of June, 1985 Pa \ 
. f 
- Horse Sts. ist Dollars Horse Sts, ist Dollars Horse Sts. ist Dollars 
John Henry . 83. 39 6,597,947 Spectacular Bid 30 26 2,781,607 Majesty's Price 43 12 2,075.2 
Spend a Buck . 13 9 3,998,509 Trinycarol..... 25. 18 2,644,516 Sen aye 63 39 1,977, 
Slew O’Gold 21 12 3,533,134 Affirmed...... 29 22 2,393,818 Forego....... 57 1,938 
AllAlong...... | 21 9 3,015,764 Wild Again..... 24 8 2,088,109 Round Table. 66 43 1,749,869 
Eclipse Awards in 1984 } 
Sponsored by the Thoroughbred Racing Assn., Daily Racing Form, and the National Turf Writers Assn. 
Horse of the Year—John ; Best turf filly or mare—Royal Heroine 
Best 2-year-old colt—Chief’s Crown Best sprinter—Eillo } 
‘Best 2. ingly Best steeplechase horse—Flatterer + 
Best Syonrold it—Swale Best trainer—Jack Van Berg f 
Best 3- 's Magic Best jackey—Pat Day 4 
Best calt, horse, or gelding (4-year-olds & bas patent O'Gold Soe epprentics jockey-—Wesley Ward - oy 
Rooney t 
: 
os 
os 





Sports — Kentucky Derby 813 


Kentucky Derby 


Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky.; inaugurated 1875; distance 1-1/4 miles; 1-1/2 miles until 1896. 3-year olds. 
Times—seconds in fifths. 





Winner's 
Year Winner > Jockey Trainer Wt. Second share Time 
NGAS MOTTE scars e Sx ei G, Archibald A.Ewing 117 GovernorGray...... $4,850 2:05 
yo Ie ee ea ee aye C, H. Shilling F.M. Taylor 117 Ouval........... 4,850 2:09.2 
RIS. > DONBOM ais sie ores. wpe R. Goose T.P.Hayes 117 TenPoint......... 5,475 2:044 
1914 » id: Rosebud. 8 oo. ae J F.D.Weir 114 FIOM a a2 iss Scotia ls 9,125 2:03,2 
Lm a2, | ee ear ta J. Notter J.Rowe Sr. 112 Pebbles. ......... 11,450 ©2:05.2 
1916  GeorgeSmith............ Loftus H. es 117 StarHawk ........ 16; 2:04.3 
1917. OmarKhayyam........... C. Borel .T. Patterson 117 THOME Sie 3! ass: oe 9,750 2:04, 
1918  Exterminator..........., W. Knapp H. McDaniel 114 Escoba.........4. 14,700 2:10.4 
Pele Santon 5 Less eit ate J.Lo’ Dis bau - ao ae 20,825 2:09.4 
BBeO! ie PAUL MNGR 2 ccs sue ale crave 2 ee 5 f 126 tines lencueteu clin 30,375 2:09, 
1921 Behave Yourself....... C. Thompson H.J. Thompson 126 Black Servant ...... 38,450 2:04.14 
Bee ye MOrVIRN, tis) os Beha ia one A. Johnson F, Burlew 126 Bet Mosie z 46,775 2:04.3 
1923 2 Sa 18 a3 600 2:05.2 
1924 $2,775 2:05.1 - 
1925 52,950 2:07.38 
1926 50,075 2:03.4 
1927 i 2:06: 
1928 55,375. 2:10.2 
1929 950 2:10.4 
1930 50,725 2:07.3 
1931 48,725 2:01.4 
1932 52,350 2:05.1 
1933 48,925 2:06.4 
1934 28,175 2:04, 
1935 39,525 2:05. 
1936 37,725 2:033 
1937 52,050 —-2:03.1 
1938 47,050 2:04.4 
1939 46,350  2:03.2 
1940 60,150 2:05. 
1941 61,275 2:01.2 
1942 - 64,225  2:04.2 
1943 60,275 2:04. 
1944 64,675 2:04.1 
1945 64,850 2:07. 
1946 96,400 2:06.3 
1947 92,160 2:06.3 
1948 83,400 2:05.2 
1949 91,600 2:04.1 
1950 92,650 2:01.3 
1951 98,050 2:02.3 
1952 96,300 2:01.3 
1953 90,050 2:02, 
1954 102,050 2:08, 
1955, 108,400 2:01.4 
1956 123,450. 2:03.2 
1957 107,950 2:02.1 
1958 116,400 2:05. 
1959 119,650 2:02.1 
1960 114,850  2:02.2 
1961 120,500 2:04, 
1962 119,650 2:00.2 
1963 108,900  2:01.4 
1964 114,300 2:00. 
1965 112,000 2:01.1 
1966 120,500 2:02. 

_ 1967 119,700 2:00.3 
1968 12,600 2:02.1 
1969 113,200 2:01.4 
1970 127,800  2:03.2 

1971 145,500  2:03.1 
1972 140,300 2:01.4 
1973 155,050 159.2 
1974 274,000 =. 2:04. 
1975 209,611 2:02. 
1976 165,200 2:01.3 
1 214,700 2:02.1 
4 186,900 2:01.1 
1979 650  2:02,2 
1980 550 2:02 
1981 317,200 2:02 
1982 428,850 2:02.2 
1983 % | : 426,000  2:02.1 
1984 Swale Pincay. W. Stephens Coax Me Chad. . -- 587,000 2:02.2 
1985 Spend - C. Gambolati Stephen’s Odyssey... 406,800 2:00.1 


(a) Dancer’s Image was disqualified from purse money after tests disclosed that he had run with a pain-killing drug, phen- 
ylbutazone, in his system. All wagers were paid on Dancer’s Image. Forward Pass was awarded first place money. 

The Kentucky Derby has been won five times by two jockeys, Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945, 1948 and 1952; and Bill 
Hartack, 1957, 1960, 1962, 1964 and 1969; and three times by each of four jockeys, Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890, and 1891; 


Earle Sande, 1923, 1925 and 1930, Willie Shoemaker, 1955, 1959, 1965, and Angel Cordero in 1974, 1976 and 1985. *Regret 


and Genuine Risk are the only fillies to win the Derby. 


- 
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Preakness : 
Pimlico, Baltimore, Md.; inaugurated 1873; 1 3-16 miles, 3 yr. olds. Time—seconds in fifths. 
Winner's 
Year Winner Jockey ~ Trainer Wt Second share Time ‘ 
1947 Faultless............. D. Dodson H.A.Jones 126 OnTrust........... $98,005 1:59 
ABACUCMANOIN RNase ooo orev. wisneege £. Arcaro H.A. Jones 126 Vulcan’sForge....... 91,870 2:02.2 
NEA CERO AR. no. Sys ivyarera T. Atkinson J.M.Gaver 126 Palestinian.......... 79,985 1:56 ; 
SOON OL PRRICET ayes <u ererees E. Arcaro J.H. Hayes 126 Middleground........ 56,115 1:59.1 
RS OIG Se Penal. a wie atone ote E. Arcaro P.M. Burch 126 Counterpoint ........ 83,110 156.2 | 
1952 BlueMan........... C. McGreary SC. 126: JEMDON sinie: ss Fs sm duc 86,735 1572 ) 
1953 Native Dancer..........- E. Guerin W.C. Winfrey 126 JamieK....-...... 157.4 
1954 HastyRoad........-.... J. Adams H.Ti 126 Correlation ......... 91,600 157.2 P 
1955 Nashua ........ eat Wee E. Arcaro J. Fitzsimmons 126 Saratoga ..........- 4 1:54.3 
WGne tabs. a ne we W. Hartack H.A. Jones 126 Needies........... 1:58.2 
NBS7: Bole mer op oe,  s tetas E. Arcaro J. Fitzsimmons 126 lronLliege.......... 65,250 156.1 
ADSG TM TaN oo. oes wale |. Valenzuela HA. Jones 126 LincolnRoad.....--.. 97,900 1:74 
1959 Royal Orbit........... W. Harmatz R.Comell 126 SwordDancer....... 136,200 1:57 
1960 BallyAche ............ R. Ussery H.J. Pitt 126 VictoriaPark ....-... 121,000 1:57.8 : 
NOGA Carry BAO, ows hs J. Sellers JA. Price 126 Globemaster........ 126,200 1:57.3 ‘ 
1962 Greek Money ........... J.L Rotz V.W. Raines 126 Ridan............ 135,800 156.1 é 
1963 Candy Spots........ W. Shoemaker M.A: Tenney 126 teaugay......-... 127,500 1:56.14 
1964 Northern Dancer........ W. Hartack H.Luro 126 TheScoundrel....... 124,200 1:56.4 
1965: Tom Rolfe". . .4 2. ee. s R.Turcotte  F.Y Whiteley Jr. 126 DapperDan......... 128,100 1:56.1 ‘. 
1966 KauaiKing:........-. D. Brumfield H. Forrest 126 Stupendous......... 129,000 155.2 
1967 Damascus ......... W. Shoemaker FY. Whiteley Jr. 126 in Realiy ..........- 141,500 1:55.41 
1968 ForwardPass......... _. Valenzuela H. Forrest 126 OutoftheWay...:... 142,700 1:56.4 
1969 Majestic Prince. ........- W. Hartack J.Longden 126 ArtsandLlettes ......; 129,500 1:55.3 
1970 Personality....... . E Belmonte JW. Jacobs 126 My Dad George 151,300 156.41 
1971 Canonero Il - . . G. Avila J. Arias 126 Eastern Fleet . 137,400 1:54 
1972 Bee Bee Bee . E Nelson DW. Carroll 126 NoLe Hace. . 135,300 1:55.3 
1973 Secretariat - R. Turcotte L.Laurin 126 Sham ...... 129,200 154.2 
1974 Little Current . M. Rivera L.Rondinello 126 Neopolitan Way. 156,000 1:54.3 
1975 Master Derby . MeHargue W.E. Adams 126 Foolish Pleasure 158,100 1:556.2 — 
1976 Elocutionist. . . ... J. tively P-T. Adweil 129,700 1:55 
1977 SeattleSlew........... J. Cruguet W.H. Turner Jr. 138,600 1:5542 . 
1978 Affirmed 0: . we S. Cauthen L. Barrera ly 136,200 1:54.2 
1979 Spectacular Bid......... R. Franklin G.Delp 126 GoldenAct......... 165,300 1:54.4 ; 
ROOD BOUOK Gots 5.5 antes A. Cordero D.W. Lucas 126 Genuine Risk........ 180,600 1:54.1 
1981 Pleasant Colony ....... J. Velasquez J.Campo 126 BoldEgo........... 270,800 154.3 | 
1982 Aloma’sRuler........... J. Kaenel JeLenzini 126 Linkage ........... 209,990 1:55.2 i 
1983 Deputed Testamony........ D. Miller JW. Boniface 126 DesertWine......... 251,200 1:55.2 fi 
1984 Gate Dancer .......... A. Cordero J. Van Berg 126 PlayOn........... 243,600 153.3 
1985 Tank’s Prospect........... P. Day D.W.Lucas 126 Chief’sCrown........ 423,200 1:53.2 4 
3 Belmont Stakes 
Elmont, N.Y.; inaugurated 1867; 1 1% miles, 3 year olds. Time—seconds in fifths. y 
Winner's 
Year Winner Jockey Trainer share Time 
AG8¢s, Phakatiens Scarce hess R. Donoso S. Veitch $78,900 2:29.2 
1948. Citation... ............ E, Arcaro Jones 77,700 2:28.1 
1699 Gapotes yin ois sie da T. Atkinson J.M. Gaver 900 2:30.1 
1950 Middleground........-. . Boland M. Hirsch 61,350 2:283 
1951 HOMBONN . 5. .5 sce ea D. Gorman S. Veitch 82,000 2:29 
41952° ‘One Counts ....'2. ante E. Arcaro O. White 82,400 2:30.1 
4953 NativeDancer.......... E. Guerin W.C. Winfrey 82,500 2:28.3 
4954 HighGun. <2. ue eee E. Guerin M. Hirsch 89,000 2:30.4 
A965 Nashiae iyi .2 cas deren te E. Arcaro J. Fitzsimmons 83,700 
3956) Noctilages oars 2. chon ce D. Erb H. Fontaine 83,600 2:29.4 
1957 Gallant Man W. Shoemaker J. Nerud 77,300 
1958 Cavan.... P. Anderson T.J. Barry 73,440 . 2:30.1 
1958 Sword Dancer. W. Shoemaker JE. Burch 93,525 
1960 CelticAsh... jartack T.J. Barry 96,785 9.3 
104,900 229.4 
ee ey 
is0as0 3282 
104,150 
104/350 
417,700 oe 
toaos0 3984 
1 pas eee 
ue H, 
1 5 
116,160 2:26.1 
109,080 2293 
110,580 2:264 — 
161,400 2:28.3 
176,220 2:29.4 « 
170,580 2:29 
59,720 2:28.1 : 
215,100 22TA = 
310; 227.1 = 
307,740 Ds ae f 
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College Basketball 
Final Regular Season Conference Standings, 1984-85 
Confer- Alf Confer- All Confer- All 
ence ence ence Games 
wewe A Me ea Wohi Wet 
Coast ECAC Metro eoaigrreagiee lea 
ER Pe 4 113.17 12 North Carolina A&T . 10 17 9 
(eee I 10 4 20 9 io BAe pe ee 2 5 1S aN 
SS -. 19.78 8 5 15 13 Delaware State 7 4 10 16 
SG. 2b GS: 8 6 16 13 C. State... . gree Nay by 
8 6 23 10 6 8 9 19 Bethune-Cookman ree: oer G8 
5.9 - 46° 43 5 9 11 17  Md.-Easterm Shore 210. 3 24 
59 15 12 410 9 19 MorganState.... 1, 4-83.26 
3.411 14 14 311 7 21  Champion—North Carolina A&T 
— — (12.15 City 
Loyola, Ill. 2... 5. 13: f 225 
Ls Pane ge Sa Cr, 9 5S. 18=se 
ECAC North Atlantic Oral Roberts. | |. | 8 6 13 14 
9 Shr Donets AB abeat 3 ee © os 8 6 16 11 
13 S$ 19 8 Xavier, Ohio: ... 7 7 15 12 
rip ieee ae ae 6 8 12 14 
Se ievecevle sx... pated ee Uae / Ws 
ee ts bo Oklahoma City.... 113 6 19 
1 oe7o ats Champion—tLoyola, Ill. 
eo eat Missouri ne 
GW Ree ne HINER Se ies ue 21.6 
— 7 21 Iinois State ..... i 5 21 6 
Wichita State... . . W.5 18 12 
< Bradisy= oP iy CF 1611 
1 Creighton... .... OF 20H 
2 3 21 5 © Southern illinois . 610 14 13 
7 eh |: Se State... .. 6 10 13 14 
7 4 17 10 West Texas State . 412 it 16 
& SreaS Ate Brake. cho Ps. 412 12 15 
9 7 14 13  Champion—Wichita State 
10 40 12 15 
18 i 9-18 Ohio V 
15 3 FA Tennessee Tech. . nS Wee Strut: ewe 
, ct nner 10 5 20 11 
Eastern Kentucky . 9 5° 16 13 
Murray State... .. 8 6 19 9 
1 AK Tay eS 5 Serta: Sete 9 Pay APM Cas) 
3 Pt Be NB OFC SAMMONS sa eke 6 8 12 14 
7 (aes tan Kf Ais beay SE 410 8 19 
Eek 7 5 1% 13. Morehead State 2%33 7 2 
Ce f. Seo tt a9 ¥ 
Colorado 5 .9 6 7 18 12 
Nebraska Sig 49 8 18 
Oklahoma State. . . 3-11.12 15 Dartmouth ...... 31444 5x21 
klahoma . Champion—Penn 
/ Big Sky 
Nevada-Reno.... 11.3 18 9 Memphis TS 24 9 
Montana ....... 10 4 22 6 = VirginiaTech..... 170 4 20 7 
Weber State... . . 9 5 20 8 Cincinnati... .... 8 6 18 i2 
Northem Arizona 8 6 16 11 South Carolina. 6 8 46612 
Montana State... . @ oF ADAG © touwviles 00. 6 8 15 15 
Boise State... .. . 1S Fo. MNO ey irene ws 6 8 15 12 
idaho State... ... 5 9 13 17. FlondaState..... 4340 12 15 
WAN OS se f 113 8 21 S. Mississippi... . . 311 7 20 
Champion—Memphis State 
Metro Atlantic Athletic 
2242339: WOnRicagceialios woke 113 25.4 
22 8 # Fordham....... 2 5 19 10 
eR ging 2 eee 8 6 15 13 
. é Holy Cross... ... . _ oc be 
1% 8 ye inmates SO =15" 13 
15 114. Fairfield. ....... 410 1 17 
13 18 Manhattan... ... 4 10 8 20 
13.14 Champion—iona 
6 21 
Ohio Univ. ...... 14 4 20 7 
: Miami, Ohio... . . i305 1629 
Us Tali JS a os Bere at ng eh 1 ig haar ame §- Soak by 
e + i Korea Srerieoatte B “ 13 uM 
ichigan. . .... 183 
a, #1415» Balt Stata yf. 8 10. 13 14 
7 7 12 16 Western Michigan. . a 5 ea ee 
6 8 11 18 Northemillinois . .. 2, Atel bb atG 
& 8 14°18 Ree eke se 12 15 
Bat 2 Saaeson Den Ure Saas 
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Confer- All Confer- All . -Conter- All 
ence Games ence Games ence Games 
Ww Wet tL Wwe Wok OWES 
nmencidt 4 a sagas er Athletic 
JT-Chattanooga. . 14 2 22 7 Louisiana Tech. 11 1 25 2 Texas-El Paso. 12 4 20 8 
Marshall»... ... 12 4 21 12 McNeese State . 9 3 17 9  SanDiego State . 11 Saas 
PIUROOOL Fat peus ye se! « 41 +8 AGS At Lemar; acs ge. 8 4 17 10 NewMexico..... e Ff em 
an Carolina . 8 8 14 14. Arkansas State... 6 6 14-13 Brigham Young .. . 0 7 "IB. 13 
OOS one 7 9 #16 14 NELouisiana..... 4 8 16 11 Colorado State... 0 7-4 
poalechian State. 7 9 14 14 ~ Texas-Arlington . $ 9 12 15 ee 8 8 13 16 
Fiend: 6 10 10 20 North Texas State. . 111 5 22 Wyoming T 8 436.43 
man i? 4 12 21 Champion—Louisiana Tech So . us 1 E 
=astern Tenn, State. 3 13 18 \ ir Force 
; M Sun Belt Champion—San Diego State 
oh oe i ale Va. Senet 12: 2. 268 r . 
Ala.-Birmingham. . TH Saas 
Old Dominion .... oo Ss, aos 
South Florida... .. Gr 163 
sound, ws: 8 8 HE YS a 
MO secs: 106 at 8 ines Kentucky: § (8 14 14 sei 
rexas A&M. ..... 06 18 9 ariotte L 
kanes wig 10 6 19 11 Champion—Va. Commonwealth Ba Mess evt ee suens iH 8 
‘exas Chris! tal 8 16 11 aul. . eerie ; 
MOURN rack stave 8 8 16 12  Geor ja Southern ee 3 24 4 NotreDame........... 18 8 
FOXAS. cee 1 hee Houston Baptist "L410 4 «at. 7 (Marquette. ...... soos ay gif a 
ha cs tr epedarto tay. 4 3 ie 8 We Re 10 4 20 6 Mentha Noe la acon ey He - 
Pisguacs 7 icago 4 sa nie NS 
Shampion—Téxas Tech ark si BRR asics: | Re Beene Maalond tc ska cee 16 11 
Hardn-Simmone. 7 7 «11:17 Utica. ..., » 16 12 
Centenary... . 212 7 21 SWLouisiana 16 13 
Georgia State . 014 2 26 Brooklyn. . «1613 
Champion—Mercer tist . . 19 18 
Southwestern Athletic Pan American 12 14 
\icorn State... . . nt Weis ea pad) West Coast Athletic tetson. vw we ea 12 16 
Southern Univ. . 9 5 17 9  Pepperdines...... 111 23 6 Eastern Washington ...... 12 15 
\labama State, Peete PAW: Clare —cxs6 th 8 3 19, 8 FloridaA&M........ eh | Oe Ir 
fiss. Valley Siate 6.75, 14 G0- Sh Mary'S. ow «ax 7 4 15 11 CentraiFlorida......, 10 18 
rexas Sey 6 8 141 16 SanDiego...... 5 6 16 10 NewOrleans.......... 10 19 
Jackson State , 6 8. 010-46.. Gonzagas: . vse us 4 7 15 12 Tennessee ne vee rele wt 9 18 
srambling ...... AD) 8 1B ie SOTA aealsen city Sr BeAO 14!) WAUQUBE sop lic clew 4 i soos 
-rairie View A&M . 4 10 22 ~=Loyola,Cal. ..... 2 9 10 16 Campbell............ 5 21 
shampion—Alcorn State Champion—Pepperdine US. International. 6.6... 1 27 


NCAA Basketball Championships in 1985 


First OSM be Ol Den a staigh 43; Moods 60, Virginia 
Tech 57; Nagy 85, Old Dominion 68: * Loyola (I) 59, lena 58; 
sess Ae: 7, Wichita St. 59; Illinois 76, Northeastern ‘57; Syra- 

0, DePaul 65; Georgia Tech 65, Mercer 58 

Second round—Georgetown 63, _ Temple 46; me 70, SMU 
97; Illinois 74, Georgia 58; Georgia Tech si Syracuse 53, 

Regionals—Georgetown 65, Loyola 53; Georgia Tech 61, 


linois 5 
Championship—Georgetown 60, Georgia Tech 54. 


Southeast 
First round—Auburn 59, Purdue 58; Kansas 49, Ohio U, 38; 
Notre Dame 79, Oregon St. 70; North Carolina 76, Middle Ten- 
ressee 57; Michigan 9, FDU 55; Villanova 51, s Dayton 49; Mary- 
and 69, Miami ( (Ohio) 68; Navy S Louisiana St. 
Second round—Auburn 66, Kansas 64; North Carolina 60, 
_ Dame 58; Villanova 59, Michigan 85; Maryland 64, Navy 


‘Regio ney gata Carolina 62, Auburn 56; Villanova 46, 
ai 
c arvorhiee-iaarnch 56, North Carolina 44. 


Midwest 
First round—Oklahoma 96, North Carolina A&T 83; Illinois St. 
38, USC 55; Louisiana Tech 78, Pittsburgh 54; Ohio St. 75, lowa 
St. 64; Boston College 55, Texas Tech » Duke 76, Pepperdine 


62; a ee 70, Michigan St. 68; Memphis St, 67, 
Pennsylvania 55 
Second round—Oklahoma 78, Illinois St. 69; Louisiana Md 
79, Ohio St. 67; Boston College 74, Duke 73; Memphis’ St. 
Alabama-Birmingham 
Regiona nale~ Okano 86, Louisiana Tech 64; Memphis St. 
pg ae Colleg: 


nara et 9 St. 63, Oklahoma 61. 
First round—St. John's 83, Souther Univ, 59; ren 
lowa 54; Kentucky 66, Washington 58; UNLV 85, San 
80; UTEP 79, Tulsa 75; North arolina St. 65, Nevada-Reng 


Alabama 60, Arizona 41; Va, Commonwealth 81, Maca oe 
Second round—St, John’s 68, Arkansas 65: iaboma 88 64. 


UNLV 61; North Carolina St, 66, UTEP 73; Al 
oa 59, 

ionals—St. John’s 86, Kentucky 70; North Carolina St. 
or,aabaa John’s 69, North Garolina St, 60, 


National Semifinals. * 
Georgetown 77, St. John’s 89; Villanova 52, Memphis St 46, 


Chi shi 
Villanova 66, Gaceowote iad 


National Invitation Tournament Champions 


fear Champion Year Champion Year Champion Year hampton 
1838 Longisiand Univ. 1881. Gngham ¥ 1968 Provence 1978 Prince 

ong Is! nlv. 1 () ‘OV ~ 
1940 Colorado 1982 LaSalle 1964 Bradley 1976 Kentucky 
1941 Long Island Univ. 1953 Seton Hall 1965 St. John’s 1977 St. aa 
1942 West Virginia 1954 Holy Cross 1966 Brigham Y 1978 Texas 
1943 St, John's 1955 ee hg 1967 Southern ill 1979 Indiana 
1944 St. John’s 1956 Louisville 1968 Dayton 1980 wee 
1945 De Paul 1957 Bradley 1969 Temple 1981 Ti 
1946 Kentucky 1958 Xavier (Ohio) 1970 Marquette be Bradley 
st we a’ tem Aaa tae 
194) it. if - 
1949 San Francisco 1961 Providence 1973 Tech 1986 UC 
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NCAA Division I Champions 
Final 
Year Champion ch cone Score mve 
1939 Oregon Howard Hobson Ohio St. 46-33 None Evanston, lll. 
1940 Indiana Branch McGrac Kansas 60-42 Marvin Huffman, lndiana Kansas City, Mo, 
1941 Wisconsin Harold Foster Washington St. 39-34. John Kotz, Wisconsin Kansas City, Mo. 
1942 Stanford Dartmouth §3-38 Howard rSeinten, Stanford Kansas Clty, Mo, 
1943 Wyoming Everett Shelton Georgetown 46-34 Ken Sailors, wyoming New York, N.Y, 
1944 ada! Peterson Dartmouth 42-40(1) Amoid Ferrin, U w York, N.Y: 
1945 Oklahoma St. Henry Iba U 9-45 Bob Kurland, Ohishoma St. New York, N.Y. 
1946 Oklahoma St Henry iba North Garolina 43-40 Bob Kurland, Oklahoma St. New York, N.Y. 
1947 Holy Cross Alvin Julian §8-47 Ge Kattan, Holy Cross New York, N.Y 
1948 * Adolph lor . 58-42 Alex Groza, K y New York, N.Y, 

_ 1949 serena pig te) ma St. 46-36 Alex Groza, Ken Seattle, Wash, 
1950 CCNY Bradley 71-68 fete Dambrot, CCNY New York, N.Y. 

* 1951 Kentucky Nesies Eu of Kansas St. 68-58 Minneapolis, Minn. 
1952 Kansas Forrest Allen t. John's $0-63 Oye readers Kansas Seattle, Wash. 

1953 Indiana _ Branch McCracken Kansas 69-68 Born, Kansas Kansas Clty, Mo. 
1954 La Salle Kenneth Loeffler Bradley 92-76 Tom La Salle Kansas City, Mo. 
1955 Sanfrancisco Phil Woolpert LaSalle 77-63 Bill Russell, San Francisco Kansas City, Mo. 
1956 San Francisco Phil Woolpert lowa 83-71 Hal Lear, Temple Evanston, Ill, 
1957 N. Frank McGuire Kansas §4-53(1) Wilt Chamberlin, Kansas Kansas City, Mo. 
1958 Kentucky dolph Rupp Seattle 84-72 Elgin Baylor, Seattle Louisville, Ky. 
1959 fornia - Pete Newell Vi 71-70 Jerry West, W, Virginia Louisville, Ky. 
1960 Ohio St Fred Taylor California 75-55 Jerry Lucas, Ohio St. San Francisco, Cal, 
1961 Cincinnati Edwin Jucker Ohio St. 70-65(1) Jerry Lucas, Ohio St. Kansas City, Mo, 
1962 Cincinnati Edwin Jucker Ohio St. 71-59 Paul Hogue, Cincinnat Louisville, Ky. 
1963 cited (iy treland Cincinnati 60-58(1) Art Heyman, Duke Li Ky. 

1964 UCLA John Wooden Duke 98-83 Walt Hazzard, UCLA Kansas Gity, Mo, 
1965 UCLA John Wooden Michigan 91-80 Bill eae, Princeton Portland, Ore. 

1966 Texas-ElPaso Don Haskins Kentucky 72-65 Jerry Ch Utah College Park, Md. 

» 1967 UCLA John Wooden pcos 79-64 Lew ptoineion Lo h ‘ 
1968 UCLA John Wooden N, lina 78-55 Lew Alcindor, UCLA Los et aged Cal. 
1969 LA. John Wooden Purdue 92-72 Lew Alcindor, UCLA Louisville, Ky. 

1970 UCLA John Wooden Jacksonville 89-69 Sidney Wicks, UCLA College , Md. 
1971 UCLA John Wooden Villanova* 68-62 Howard , Villanova* Houston, Tex. 
1972 UCLA John Wooden Florida St 81-76 Bill Walton, UCLA Los Angeles, Cal, 
1973 . John Wooden Memphis St 87-66 ~ La UCLA St, Louis, Mo, 
1974 N, Carolina St, Norm Sloan Marquette 76-64 ye ene No, Carolina 
Greensboro, N.C. 
1975 UCLA John Wooden Kentuel 92-85 Richard Washin "dae San Diego, Cal. 
1976 indiana Bob at Michigan 86-68 Kent Benson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1977 Marquette Al N, Carolina 67-59 Butch Lee, Marat Atlanta, Ga. 
1978 Kentucky Joe Hall Duke 94-88 Jack Givens, Kentuck Louis, Mo. 
1979 igan St, Jud Heathcote Indiana St. 75-64 Neon. eee ae St. Salt Lake Gity, Ut 
1980 Louisville Crum UCLA* 59-54 indi , lad, 
1981 Indiana Bob it N, Carolina 63-50 fen Thornes hilad Pa, 
1982 N, Carolina Dean Smith Georgetown 63-62 James Worthy, wo Carolina — New Orleans, La. 
1983 N. Carolina St. Jim Vaivano Houston 54-52 Akeam Olaluwon, Houston Albuquerque, N.M, 
1984 Georgetown John Uysal ceacly Houston 84-75 Patrick Ewing, Georgetown Seattle, Wash. 
1985 Villanova Rollie M Georgetown 66-64 Ed Pinckney, Villanova Lexington, Ky. 
*Deciared Ineligible subsequent to the tournament. (1) Overtime, 
NCAA Division I Career Scoring Leaders 
Player, team G FG PT Pts, A 
Pete Maravich, Lovisiana State... 6. red 1968-70 83 1887 893 «3687 44, 
Be pa nee Gane ‘ . ath setae 1969-71 74 1017 526 2560 34.6 
Oscar Robertson, incinnati ; CR wR OMe ies 1958-60 88 1052 869 2973 33.8 
1968-70 77 947 654 2648 33.1 
1972-73 87 768 326 1862 32.7 
1952-54 78 922 694 2538 92.5 
1968-70 72 910 603 2323 32.3 
1954-56 71 868 545 228) $2.1 
71 812 649 2273 32,0 
A 1970-71 48 S65 380 1810 31.5 
y 1972-73 49 615 S14 1841 31.4 
; 87 80 956 688 2500 31.3 
1966 93 1216 484 2884 31.0 
1975-1978 106 1969 $11 3249 30,7 
Larry Bird, Indiana Sita7s Sree 1977- 4 1154 §42 2850 
Wooden Award 


Awarded or to the nation's outstanding college basketball player by se ne S, Basketball Writers a 
UCLA 1980 Darrell Griffith, Louisville Z Ralph Sampson, 
Pal Pores Norn G North Carolina en 


1981 Danny Ainge, Brigham Young I ete ba rCaroina 
Larry Bird, Indiana State 1982 Ralph Sampson, 
z NCAA Division I Women’s Champions 
Champion Coach on ld Year Champion Coach ona 
oppon 
Louisiana ” Ho Cheyney 1984 USC Linda Sharp Tennessee 
‘USC = fas ieee Louisiana Tech 1988 Old Dominion Marianne Stanley Georgia 
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NCAA mama ey 
Year Ghampion Year . Champion sere Year 
1966 kerk Wesleyan 1971 Bvansuite 16 Puget Sound 1981 Florida Southern 
1967 Winstor-Salern 1972 Roanoke 1977 Tennessee-Chattanooga 1982 Univ. of D.C. 
ee pence, ieee He eee ee we C State Ha Weg ee ee 
1890 Pradebhistertc ier Galton 1969 Virginia Union 1985 Jacksonville St. 


IFGA Freshwater & Saltwater All-Tackle World Records 


Source: Interiational Game Fish Association. Records confirmed to June, 1985 


Species eat 
AIBBCOfS pe tiaa reins 
Amberjack, Seg weer aT be. (002. 
Afnberiaok, Pacific... . 
Barracuda, great... 2... Mig 
Barracuda, Mexican. is. 5 Ibs. 4 oz, 
arracuda, slender, ... . . 14 Ibs. 10-62 
ass, ack $ea......... 9 Ibs. 

Bass European... ke 11 Ibs. 15 oz. 
Bass, giattsea,. .. 25. .; , 669 Ibs. 8 oz, 
ass, Striped is. . « 78 lbs, 8 oz. 
lueti ieeade ced cs OV (DB 1868 

OMONS aa tiara cea a 9 Ibs. 
Bonita, Atlantie. .. 0... 18 Ibs, 14 02. 
Son o PAHO. Cesc ga 23 |bs, 8 oz. 

0 Ibs. 






sil 
Floun Dndet, Sur 
alibut, Alvan ‘ 
alibul, Oal lorie var 
Alibul, Pacific . 4 
ddGk, GrAVAlB, ey . 102: 
dack, horseeye ...,.... 24 (bs, 8 oz. 
dae! none orevalle ..... 1 15 02, 
GOWN Gata a cae cet 10 Ibs. 


aukerel, ear 

lackeral, gps fpe it 
Mackeral HIgh 

rai Aan blue . 


Saltwater Fish 


Where caught 
Gt Hise me Oanary Islands 


Bala, Mexico 


es Mog 


Queerland Aus Australia 


font wes ‘Bale, France 

Anacaba Island, Cal. 

Atlantic City, Ne. 

Hatteras Inlet, N.C. 

Zululand, §, Africa 

raya aor Seychelle: 
F S 

Mombasa, Kenya 

isle of Shoals, N.H, 


loucester, Mass, 
ta Cruz Is., Gal. 
atta Alaska 


Michel, 


Miami, Fi 
Salinas, 
Pollen Beach Fla. 


ustralia 
Hakel hal Pas, BO. Canada 
Key West, Fla. 
Key West, Fla, 


ion 


Santa rey fag 
rel Felipe, bs aga ; 


Mason's 
| redseind rahe nif Ni Ie W. Australia 


Ceduna, Australia 
Mo NY. 
Cormwall, England 
; New 
Cherry Grove, 8.0. 


A 


Mekenzie St. Park, Hawaii 
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Species | Weight Where Caught Date Angler 
Tuna, Atlantic bigeye... . . . 375 Ibs. 8 o2. Ocean City, Md. Aug. 26,1977 Cecil Browne 
Tuna, blackfin.. 2.0.2... 42 Ibs. Bermuda June 2,1978 Alan J. Card 
PAL, DRIIIN oe Se Fd ar aus 1,496 Ibs. Aulds Cove, Nova Scotia Oct. 26,1979 Ken Fraser 
Tuna, longtail. .. 2... eee 79 Ibs. 2 oz. Mon! Is, N.S.W., Australia Apr. 12,1982 Tim Simpson 
Tuna, Pacific bigeye... ... 435 Ibs. Cabo Blanco, Peru Apr. 17,1957 Or. Russel Lee 
Tuna, skiplack ssi ees 41 Ibs, 12 oz Mauritius Mar, 13,1982 Bruno de Ravel 
Tuna, sout! bluefin. ..... 948 Ibs. 5 oz. Whakatane, New Zealand Jan. 16,1981 Rex Wood 
Tuna, yellowfin. . 2... 68. 388 Ibs. 12 oz. San Benedicto Island, Mexico Apr. 1,1977 Curt Wiesenhutter 
PRONG WIUGEE ins. a 5s 27 Ibs. Key Largo, Fla. Apr. 20,1976 William E. Allison 
oe a ee Se 149 Ibs. Cay Cay, Bahamas June 15,1962 John Pirovano 
a er a 19 Ibs. 2 02. Jones Beach inlet, N.Y. Oct. 11,1984 Dennis Rooney 
Yellowtail, California... . . . 71 Ibs. 15 02. Alijos Rocks, Mexico June 24,1979 Michael Ca 
Yellowtall, southern ...... 114 Ibs. 10 oz. Tauranga, New Zealand Feb. 5, 1984 Rudolf Wehri 
Freshwater Fish 
Barramundi... 6 6.8 59 Ibs. 12 oz. Pt. Stuart, Australia Apr. 7, 1983 Andrew Davern 
Bass, largemouth. ....... 22 Ibs, 4.02. Montgomery Lake, Ga. June 2,1982 George W. Perry 
, peacock . . . 26 Ibs. 8 oz. Matevini R., Colombia Jan. 26,1982 Rod Neubert 
Bass, redeye.......... 8 lbs.3 oz. > Flint River, Ga. Oct. 23,1977. David A. Hubbard 
(o> a Pen lds. York River, Ont. x Aug. 1, 1974 Peter Guigin 
Bass, smalimouth ....... 11 Ibs. 15 02. Dale Hollow Lake, Ky. July 9,1955 David L. Hayes 
BOSS: SHOUT. ay eS wn Ibs: Perris, Lake, Ala. Feb.5,1984 J Mathews 
Bass, Suwannee... . 2... 3 Ibs. 9 02. Ochlocknee R., Ga. Oct. 6, 1984 Laverne Norton 
BES WO nis cana Ibs. 9 Colorado River, Tex.” Mar. 31,1977. David Cordill 
Bass, whiterock......... 20 Ibs. 6 oz. Savannah River, Ga. May 28,1978 QODan Wood 
Bass, yellow .......... 2 Ibs. 4 oz Lake Monroe, Ind. Mar, 27,1977 Donald L. Stalker . 
Raha Sean Once ae ine 4 Ibs, 12 02. Ketona Lake, Ala. : Apr. 9, 1950 T.S. Hudson 
PLATA IS sas" 9 21 Ibs. 8 02 Florence, S.C. Jan. 29,1980 Robert Harmon 
Buffalo, bigmouth. ....... 70 Ibs. 5 6z. Bastrop, La. Apr. 21,1980 Delbert Sisk 
ALD Ser ea eaaniie) Ibs. 8 oz. Cherokee L., Tenn. May 3,1984 Edward McLain 
Buffalo, smalimouth .... .. 68 Ibs. 8 oz. L. Hamilton, Ark. May 16,1984 Jerry Dolezal 
lhead, brown ........ 5 Ibs. 8 oz. Veal Pond, Ga. May 22,1975 Jimmy Andrews 
Mormon Lake, Ariz. May 11,1984 Emily Williams 
ickford, Mich. . Jan. 31,1980 - Thomas Courtemanche 
Potomac R., Wash., D.C. June 19,1983 David Nikolow 
Missouri River, $.D. Sept. 16,1959 EB. Elliott 
" Santee-Cooper Res., S.C. July 7, 1964 W.B. Whaley 
Lake Lewisville, Tex. Mar. 28,1982 Mike Rogers 
Success L., Tulare, Cal. Nov. 15,1981 — Chuck Idell 
Tree River, Canada July 30,1981 Jeffrey Ward 
Enid Dam, July 31,1957 Fred L. Bright 
Kenai R., Alaska Sept. 22,1984 Louie Brunner 
Corrientes, Argentina Sept. 12,1982 Sindo Farina 
Nickajack Lake, Tenn, . r. 20,1972 Banny E. Hull 
Rio Grande River, Tex, .2,1951 Bill Valverde 
Boca Raton, Fla. June 38,1981 Jeff Sabol 
Trinity River, Tex. July 30, 1954 Townsend Miller 
Mississippi R., Minn. July 22,1984 Matthew Ocel 
“Cataco Creek, Ala. Aug. 14, 1984 Linda Baker 
Katseyedie River, N.W.T. eg 16,1967 Jeanne P. Branson 
Kobuk R,, Alaska Sept. 12,1982 Mark Feldman 
Priest Lake, Ida. June 9,1975 Jerry Verge 
St. Lawrence River, N.Y. ept. 22,1957 Arthur Lawton 
Lac Vieux-Desert, Wis., Mich. July 16,1919 John Knobla 
» Table Rock L., Mo, July 23,1984 Lewis S. Herrill 
Massalonskee Lake, Me. June 4,1949 Mrs, Earl Small 
i Bordentown, N.J. a 18 Dr. C.C, Abbot 
f Homerville, Ga. Feb. 17,1961 Baxley McQuaig Jr, 
‘ Sacandaga Reservoir, N.Y Sept. 15,1940 Peter Dubuc 
Ibs. Elkhart, Ind. May 18, 1984 — William Merrick 
9 Ibs. 11 oz. Winnipeg R., Manitoba, Canada May 22,1982 John Richards 
» 79 Ibs. 2 oz. Tana River, Norway 1928 — Henrik Henriksen 
93 Ibs. Kelp Bay, Alas. June 24,1977 Howard C. Rider 
27 Ibs. 3 oz, Raymond Cove, Alas. June 11,1977 Robert A. Jahnke 
31 Ibs. Cowichan Bay, B.C. Oct. 11, 1947 Mrs. Lea Hallberg 
- 12 Ibs, 9 02. Morse, Kenai rivers, Alas, Aug. 17,1974 Steven A, Lee 
12 Ibs. 8 oz. Situk R., Alas June 28, 1988 Mike Boswell 
. Slbs. 12 oz. Lake Sakakawea, N.D. Oct. 6,1971 Mike Fischer 
11 Ibs. 1 02, Delaware River, N.J. May 5, 1984 les Mower 
468 Ibs. Benicia, Cal. July9, 1983 Joey Pallotta $d 
. 2 Ibs. 2 02. Stockton Lake, Mo. June 18,1971 Paul M. Dilley 
» 1 lb. 12:02. Suwannee R,,, Fla. May 29, 1984 Alvin Buchanan 
. 4lbs. 8 oz. Chase City, Va, June 19,1970 Maurice E, Ball i. 
~ 61 Ibs. 11-02, L. Tanganyika, Zambia . 4, 1984 Don Hunter 
4 Ibs. 5 02, Mittry L,, Ariz. Sept. 17,1984 John B. Adkins 
14 Ibs. 8 oz. Nipigon River, Ont. , July 1916 Dr, Wi. Cook 
35 Ibs, 15 oz, Nahue! Huapi, Argentina Dec, 16,1952 Eugenio Cavagiia 
. $2 Ibs. L, Pend Oreille, Ida. . 27,1949 NL. Higgins 
41 Ibs. id Lake, Nev. 1925 J, Skimmerhorn 
11 Ibs. - Cook's Lake, " * Aug. §,1948 Charles S, Reed 
Ibs. Great Bear Lake, N.W.T. Aug. 8, 1970 — Larry Daunis 
42 Ibs, 2 oz. Bell Island, Alas. June 22,1970 David Robert White 
20 94 18 02. ir Mi pee mr 1 iy BL phd Friedland 
i Hickory Lake, Tenn. ety | Harper 
2 Ibs, 2 02. ree ee Swamp, S.C. May 19, 1973 Willie Singletary 
14 Ibs. 6 oz Meaford, Ont. May 21,1984 Dennis Laycock 
§ lbs. 2 oz. Columbia R., Wash. Nov, 30,1983 Steven 
Ibs. June 14,1984 Allen Ristori 


Putahow R., Manitoba 
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National Basketball Association, 1984-85 
Final Standings ; 
Eastern Conference Western Conference 
Atlantic Division : Midwest Division 
ns Ww L Pct GB : 
Pe aie, LIST EGS 19 .768 ao, 


Bosto! - 
Philadelphia - 58 24 .707 5 
New Jersey. . ea 1 40 §12 21 
Washington. . ae 

Now: York: ae epaat wee 24 58 .293 39 
















Central Division 
Club Ww £.. Pet. "68 
MHIWAUKOG i065 sciy, we ataigis 59 2S: GeO ieee 
Batra ast cence oy es 46 36 . 561 13 
eT hn eer ern 38 44 463 2 
Glevelanditae wilivwcow > hence 36 46 439 23 
OIG rect cuvics oe eoey fas rar nhenete 34 48 415 25 
WRONG asia sth, aitates as (orotate 22 60 .268 37 
NBA Playoff Results 
Eastern Division Western Division 
Detroit defeated New York 3 games to 0. LA. Lakers defeated Pheonix 3 games to 0. 
Boston defeated Cleveland 3 games to 1. Portland defeated Dallas 3 games to 1. 
Paani bb defeated Washington 3.games to 1. : Denver defeated San clea 
Milwaukee defeated Chicago 3 games to 1. Utah defeated Houston 3 games to 
Philadelphia defeated Milwaukee 4 games to 0. Denver defeated eh cutee ( 
Boston defeated Detroit 4 games to 2. LA. Lakers defeated Portland 4 games to 1. 
Boston defeated Philadelphia 4 games to 1. LA. Lakers defeated Denver 4 games to 1. 
Championship 
LA. Lakers defeated Boston 4 games to 2. 
NBA Champions 1947-1985 
Regular season ‘ Playoffs 
leech dabei — ? pity 
ator atl eas Ip yelge ss MEMO ag ea nates contains iladeiphia........... Chicago 
Bae eee ee St.Louis ............. Baltimore............. Philadelphia 
6 a te AN aoa Roghosie cr erage + + MMM cs = 2 toe 
PE Ming Soe 5 ate imneapolis............Minneapolis........... 
Reenter o's tall Minneapolis... .......... Rochester si oc se New York , 
Naas areas ahentaae Rochester ............Minneapolis........... New York 
A tabi Shite "..... . Minneapolis. ........... Minneapolis........... New York 
eigiahe de krae tsb x ipa so he aR dra Sel acs AIR ee he 
Frc smereine toes: fie Ft Waynes oo a ae ss SWAGUBE re es ten eh Wayne 
Ey Oi oS Bae Ft. Lie ag Ss Seta ren ia hel Urey eA? 
Pian Menaee ane vx alae St. Louis . 3 Bost 
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Final Statistics, 1984-1985 ae 
Individual Scoring Leaders Assist Leaders 
(Minimum: 70 games played or 1400 points) (Minimum; 70 games or 400 assists) 
MY G Pts Avg G No 
Ming Wow York. 5. poss = ap aye 55 1809 329 Thomas; Detroit’ sc. -...5 1s ene 81 1123 
ERE ESCSON alsin a iver saa ovapls ay 80 2295 287 Johnson, L.A.Lakers ..,.--... 77 968 
Jordan, Chicago... ..-.5.... 82) 2319 i) 28-2) Moore, San Antonio. ........ 82 816 
Short, Golden State . 78 2186 28.0 Nixon, L.A. Clippers ......... 81 711 
, Denver... . 81 2262 27.9 Bagley, Cleveland.......... 81 697 
Wiikins, Atlanta... . . 81 2217 27.4 Richardson, New Jersey ...... 82 669 
Dantley, Utah... ... 55 1462 26.6 Theus, Kansas City ......... 82 656 
Aguirre, Dallas. ...... 80 2055 25.7 Johnson, Atlanta. .........- 73 566 
Malone, Philadelphia.......... 79 «1941. 24.6 Green. Uitalin. «gia con fies 77 597 
Cummings, Milwaukee......... 79 «1861 23.6 G. Williams, Washington. .... . - 79 608 
BAI. DGAVGM, 5-55 rede eo seein, 2 4s 78 1817 23.3 
Wooiridge, Chicago... ........ 77 = «1767 22.9 
Johnson, Kansas ci City 82 1876 22.9 
TUL eae ae 5 lel a ato 78 1764 226 Rebound Leaders 
Free, Cleveland ..... ee AN A IROT 1) en 
Vand he, Portland 72 1616 22.4 (Minimum: 70 games or 800 rebounds) 
Mitchell, San Antonio . 82 1824 222 G Tot 
ee. Cappers RS Lai Malone, Philadelphia... ..... 79 1031 
Sampson, Houston. . ... 82 1809 22.1 . Detroit 82 1013 
bees TS ee OS Me A" Wiliams, NewJersey........ 5 82 1005 
lajuwon, Houston. .......... 82 974 
Field Goal Percentage Leaders Eaton, Te NOS ae Sea es 82 927 
as Smith, Golden State. ......... 80 869 
(Minimum: 300 FG made) Parish, Boston ............- 79 840 
FG FGA Pet BOSTON eo + vical teatla ssi 80 842 
Donaldson, L.A. Clippers ....... y 351 551 637 Gilmore, San Antonio... ...-- - 81 846 
Gilmore, San Antonio........- 532 854—Ss«623 ‘on, Kansas City........ 82 854 
Thorpe, Kansas City. ....,..-% 411 685  .600 
3 ego LA.Lakers ...... Vee py ee 
Nance, Phoenix... ......6.2. i 
Worthy, L.A. Lakers. ........ 610 1066 372 Steals Leaders 
ESOGUONY GN = Seren» telat ohn 605 1062 57! os Z 
Cheeks, Philadelphia. «<. «. ... 422 741 570 (viginexte 79 games DC Iz steals) 
Johnson, L.A.Lakers ..-...... 504 899 561 G No 
Woolridge, Chicago. i Meee epee 679 1225 554 Richardson, New Jersey ....... 82 243 
: oe Saal ARON, cepa = Pecan owes S ad 
BVOT DONO! ss, -)stsi aves sue se 
pine tem tere erence eee Jordan, Chicago... 1... 82 196 
(Minimum: 125 FT made) Rivers, Atlanta.........--.. 69 163 
, Thomas, Detroit ............ 81 187 
FT FTA Pet G. Williams, Washington. ...... . 79 «178 
era 127, 140.907 Drexler, Portland............ 80 177 
Vanaeweone. Portland ........ se) sks oe Cheeks, Philadelphia... ........ 78 = 169 
se Deri ek 1 ree ake pes 2 CONT Clden Sime gr, nin Be 
STIS; PNOGNIN re Smee oles oe 250 283 883 
“s y yale oie ie eatin akg 403 457 882 
heeks, end ap a eee 175 199 879 Blocked Shots Leaders 
Bridgeman, LA: Clippers... .. . .. 181 206 879 
Johnson, Kansas City......... $25 373 871 (Minimum: 70 games or 100 blocked shots) 
TOG VIAN. cole ae Soe woe 232 267 869 ~ G No 
Alon, Gtaln. ©. 2s Coen. Be sag 62 456 
Pt Feld Goal Leaders Ee oe Deed Ro = se 
init 5 25 . nek OF GMA ei wy niet a toa aati 
se algltsstae Si otal Cooper, Denver ......... Rite + 80 197 
FG FGA = Pct Rollins, Atlanta... ........ my 70 167 
SCO EA. Lakers isn is. .jieads a her asne 26 60 433 Hinson, Cleveland: .......... 76 173 
PUG BOSOM ie ais teen vieke seins oo 56 131.427. Gilmore, San Antonio......... 81 173 
,Dallas..... Poni» teeth’ tide 47 115 409 Walton, LA. Clippers ......... 67 140 
Tucker, New York... 0... ..0.4% 29 72 403: Lister, Milwaukee... 0.0... 2 81 167 
LEST n> iC aS ae te nee 42 109 385 Abdul-Jabbar, LA. Lakers ...... 79 162 
y 1985 NBA Player Draft 


The following are the first round picks of the National Basketball Assn. 


' New York—Patrick Ewing, Cocgennnt 
Indiana—Wayman Tisdale, Ok 


L.A. Clippers—Benoit Benjamin, Creighton 
Seattle—Xavier McDaniel, Wichita S' Site 
lanta—Jon Koncak, SMU 

Sacramento—Joe Kleine, Arkansas 

Golden State—Chris Wicd Pinte 

Cleveland—*Charles Oakley, Virginia Union 

Peet Sheinine i Nt 
Washington—K Washington—Kenny Green, Wake Forest 


“*included in a trade between the 2 teams. 


Utah—Karl she Louisiana Tech 

San Antonio—Alfredrick Hughes, Loyola, Chicago 
Denver—Blair Rasmussen? Or 

Dallas—Bill Wennington, St. John's 

Dallas—Uwe Blab, Indiana - 

Detroit—Joe Oumars, McNeese State 
HoustonSteve Harris, Tulsa 

Boston—Sam Vincent, Michigan State 

cr alate Neel South Alabama 
Milwaukee—Jerry Reynolds, Louisiana Tech 
LA. Lakers—A.C. Green, Oregon State 
Portland—Terry Porter, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 
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. Individual Statistics, 1984-1985 
(Over 500 Minutes Played) 
Atlanta Hawks Detroit Pistons 
Min FG% FT% RBs Ast Pts Avg Min FG% FT% RBs Ast Pts Ai 
WOIRinG 5/Bieie seta 3023 .451 .806 557 200 2217 27.4 Thomas........ 3089 458 809 361 1123 
Nias tae 7 479 798-192 566 1193 16.3 Tripucka....... 1675 .477 885 218 135 
Fiara’ 9 Sores 2126 476 770 214 410 974 141 Laimbeer....... 2892 506 .797 1013 154 
Bch SNR aoe 867 439 642 168 94 417 123  Long......... 1820 487 862 190 130 
Wittman... . 2... 1168 531 732 73 125 406 99 Johnson....... 2093 .454 769 252 325 
Levingston...... 2017 527 653 566 104 727 98 Tyler......... 2004 494 716 423 63 
WMS hoc cere 1785 .467 657 522 36 765 93 Roundfield...... 1492 .467 .781 453 102 
ol Ries 2 1126 588 816 81 122 518 86 Benson........1401 .506 809 324 93 
Cal ec cretee a es 1195 528 -789 232 80 499 80  Cureton........ 1642 484 569 419 63 
Rollins... 2... 1750 549 720 442 52 439 63 Campbell....... 625 496 800 89 24 
tgs eon 473 778 159 46 241 38 
BIOs. oe eas 814. 406 574 223° 25 195 28 Gulden State Wanders 
> Min FG% FT% RBs Ast 
Boston Celtics Short on eiage os 3081 460 817 398 234 
Min FG@% FT% RBs Ast Pts Avg Floyd......... 2873 .445 810 202 406 
61 522 882 842 531 2295 28:7  Johnson........ 1565 .426-. 396 149 
760 712 141 1565 19.8 Whitehead... ... 2536 510 .783 622 53 
743 840 125 1394 176 Smith......... 2497 530 605 869 96 
853 317 543 1254 157  Conner........ 451 .750 246 369 
868 268 399 971 129 Bratz......... 746 424 841 58 122 
831 242 102 633 11.1 Aleksinas...... . 1114 .478 .733.270 36 
764.159 94 499 64 Wilson... 2... 1260 .460 .711 131 217 
774 69 48 469 27 Plummer....... 702 397 .707 134 26 
640 87 148 180. 24 
Chicago Bulls Houston Rockets 
Min FG% FT% ABs Ast Pts Avg Min FG% FT% RBs Ast 
Jordan'us . <0 3144 515 584 481 2313 282 ig hay Gein tei 
Woolridge ..... . 2816 .554 Fae 435 135 1767 229 3001 238. 730 £99 355 
BOY sce hcae 2101 473 817 208 191 1262 16.0 Bupa Ree rae oaioiead 
Johnson... 1... 1659 545 718 437 64 743 10.0 158 462 798 85 318 
Cores... 4.2 2062 486 .745 422 140 701 85 1575 “484 733 235 119 
GEAON sca) Gees 740 432 806 246 29 295 64 4763. 481.008 -Bva0 17 
Greenwood. ..... 1523 458 713 388 78 371 6.1 IGER cae One 
Matthews... . "|. 1523 495 694 67 354 443 57 edge ta i es 
Whatley. sfc > 1985 AaT 73 101 381 249 50 aes pra 
HOGINS recess Se 441: 1 f 
Cetixees oe 885 461 766 211 34 142 3.4 714 486 .758 147 29 
Oldham. oo... 993 464 "680 236 31 212 34 ice 
acers 
Cleveland Cavaliers Gi ca Kre-Reae 
Min FG% FT% RBs Ast Pts Avg .. 2449 505 760 724 244 
“ 3 21% 320 1597 22: . 2557 .475 657 634 252 
596 68 1201 15.8 2486 470 767 323 247 
479 114 1201 15.8 2315 475 798 614 199 
850 119 426 941 124 2089 .478 .782 261 234 
452 36 835-106 1808 521 .875 114 264 
116 58 347 105 . 1278 459 810 114 127 
291 697 804 99 1586 460 678 288 159 
171 29 342 78 1123 .481 286 67 
473. 79 532 67 756 416 706 124 80 
267 96 367 64 703 .447 580 170 30 
68-,34 210 58 
lye Slt Kansas City Kings 
Dallas Mavericks Min FG% FT% RBs Ast 
Min FG% FT% RBs Ast Pts Avg johnson... . - . See ea aoa 
759 477 249 2055 257 foodson... . . . =. 487 863 270 656 
‘628 300 289 1598 19.7 Ly sistas ns es sol 74 ie4 ane 
36-704 169 1447 182 OW 2+ sss igi 600 220 SEE RAN 
$20 605 135 903 11.0 Hie Gra : 
SAB 182) 581) 628-4041, THOMSON « s-.5 taps 458 531 721 854 130 
aes ‘3 Olberding....... 2277 502 513 243 
721 199 360° 790 96 yO ps ger eceseer, 97 
KO) 238” JG \GB7. V0.0 wer nee eee ene le 408-767. 61203 
771 408 183 500 61 BUS@..-..--., " 
682 241 84 164 29 
Los Angeles Clippers 
Min FG% FT% RBs Ast Pts A' SIMD oye. shia sp ais : 
English! 3... Hist 2924 518 829 458 344 279 Neon. 2.2.1: A65. 780 218 711 
Nate ten aa 2657 546 793 610 238 1817 233 Johnson ....... 452 .731 428 ; 
hover < 22 soe 2559 430 770 411 613 1051 128  Bridgeman...... 2042 465 879 230 171 
Nadel iy. 7 is, Tees 1684 459 331 137 984 128  Donaldson..,... 2392 .637 .749 668 48 
Cooper... ad's 2031 472 685 631 86 124 Walton........ 1647 .521 .680 600 156 
EVONS:« c s'ercaseus 1437 489 119 231 816 101 Cage......... 1610 737 392 51 
5 a PO 1673. .421 756 207 210 621 78  White.........1106 516 692 195 34 
DOK Fis crs Shas 2290 (489 724 385 153° 434 54 Gordon........ 682 383 755 61 88 
TNs a ae 1491 466 785 216 158 414 51 Warick..... +++ 713 491 72 58 153 
Schayes ....... 542 .465 814 144 38 199 36 Catchings....... 1049 .483 663 262 14 
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Min FG% FT% 
530 .772 
780 




















Philadelphia 76ers 

+ Min ray FT% RBs 
469 .815 1031 

f 414 
‘ 177 
733 703 


297 
155 

99 
164 
221 


C, Johnson, . . 


Phoenix Suns 


‘ Min FG% FT% RBs 

Bee oe) herve »»» 2202 587 .709 536 
Davis . veces 870 450 877 35 

5 Edwards « .» 1787 501 .746 387 
Adams ...,.... 2136 520 .683 500 


217. 


New York Knickerbockers 





Pts 
1211 
345 
1044 
1202 
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Utah Jazz 


Washington Bullets 


Min FG% FT% RBs 
430. 195 
569 410 
206 
546 
531 


NBA All-Defensive Team in 1985 
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; Licasgbce apa 1670 .476. 750 557 145 9842 194 
Tos Angeles Lakers Macy .”........ 2018 .485 .907 179 380 714 11.0 
Min Fa% phe RBs Ast Pts Av (es © ae 1318 450 .755 80 186 696 88 
Abdul-Jabbar... . . 2630 732 622 249 1735 22: Humphries... ... 2062 .446 .829 164 350 703 88 
278 JBSh Hotton: State teos. ct 1761 446 814 182 198 624 84 
T78 Gone. alo iss we oe 1565 520 648 394 128 654 84 
16.0 Pittman,....... 1001 .471 .747 227 69 323 48 
105 Scott athe ts eae 1238 429 .716 161 127 276 3.6 

ee Portland Trail Blazers 
6.7 Min FG% FT% RBs Ast Pts Avg 
5.3 Vandeweghe.... . 2502 534 .896 228 106 1616 22.4 
5.2 M.Thompson .... 2616 .515 .684 618 205 1451 184 
POXEON Wivelavndvigs 2253 514 .790 222 264 1218 17.9 
Drssler 0c < 2555 .494 .759 476 441 1377 17.2 
Valentine... .... 2278 .473 .793 219 522 872 11.6 
Av: (i Neila 1120 523 .720 323 56 498 104 
23, Bowie........- 2216 537 .711 656 215 758 10.0 
Bayes RADUON s GotbMe ie <ste 1462 453 .754 150 243 586 7.1 
A6c1. Kersey neta... > ke 958 478 .646 206 63 473 61 
10.6 Nord. ciafpie.s oie 1117 543 .665 250 47 401 51 
a9 B. Thompson... . . 535 373 765 76 52 197 33 

3 San Antonio Spurs 

6.1 Min FG% FT% RBs Ast Pts Avg 
5.2 Mitchell 2853 .497 .777 417 151 1824 22.2 
5.3 Gervin. . . 508 844 234 178 1524 21.2 
3.8 Gilmore. . 623 .749 846 131 1548 19.1 
Rew Jesnea Mi Banks $86 Fra ag a4 778 08 
rr le LC F 274 44 i 
ee wasney ets Robertson 498 .734 265 275 726 9.2 
Min FG% FT% RBs Ast Pts Av: Paxson 509 840 68 215 486 62 
Birdsong....... 1842 511 .622 148 232 1155 20. lavaroni 458 .680 304 119 411 6.0 
Richardson . , 9127 469 .767 457 669 1649 20.1 Knight ape tee § 441 877 118 80 387 5,7 
Willlams........ i NRPS co Seven oye ‘ ‘ 45 
ae ga 37 





QRANDOSH 
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= Mark Gaton, Utah; Forwards: Paul Pressey, Milwaukee & Michael Cooper, L.A. Lakers; Guards: Sidney Moncrief, 
Milwaukee & Maurice Cheeks, Philadelphia, 
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American Basketball Association Champions, 1968-1976 
Playoffs 


Regular season 

Eastern division Western division 
Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Indiana Oakland 
Indiana * Denver 
Virginia Indiana 
Kentucky Utah 
Carolina Utah 
New York Utah 
Kentucky Denver 


Winner 

Pittsbu: New Orleans 

Oaki I : 

Indiana Los les 

Utah Kentu 

Indiana New York 

Indiana Kentucky 

New York Utah 

Kentucky Indiana 
Denver 


NBA Scoring Leaders ; 
Scoring champion Avg Year Scoring champion Pts Avg — 
Joe Fulks, Philadelphia... ......... 23.2 1967 Rick Barry, San Francisco......... 2,775 35.6 — 
Max Zaslofsky, Chicago... .. 4 21.0 1968 Dave Bing, Detroit .... +» 214227 
George Mikan, ‘Minneapolis 28.3 1969 Elvin Hayes, San 2,327 28.4 — 
pt Mikan, Minneapolis 27.4 1970 Jerry West, Los ish peed f 31.2 
siti Mikan, Minneapolis 28:4 1971 Lew Alcindor, Milwaukee. ......... 2596 31.7 
Paul , Philadelphia . 25.4 1972 Kareem Aicudater “Aicindt), Milwau- 
Neil Johnston, Philadelphia 22.3 KEG ME oe eel cheat tats Sener tee 2822 348 
Neil Johnston, Philadelphia 24.4 1973 Nate Archibald, Kansas City-Omaha... 2,719 34.0 
Neil Johnston, Philadelphia 22.7 1974 Bob McAdoo, Buitalo re. Gate pee aes 2:261 30.6 
Bob Pettit, St. Louis... ... i 1 25.7 1975 Bob McAdoo, Buffalo............ 2.831 34.5 
. Paul Arizin, Philadelphia. ......... 25.6 1976 Bob McAdoo, Buel se. c7 ot vtec gases 2427 31.1 
George Yardley, Detroit. ......... 2,001 27.8 1977 Pete Maravich, New Orleans ....... F 31.4 
Bob Pettit, St. Louis... .......... 29.2 1978 George Gervin, San Antonio........ 2,232 27.2 ° 
Wilt Chamberlain, Philadelphia... .. . 2,707 379 1979 George Gervin, San Antonio........ 2,365 29.6 
Wilt Chamberlain, Philadelphia ..... . 3,033 38.4 1980 George Gervin, San Antonio........ 2,585. 33.1 — 
Wilt Chamberlain, Philadelphia....... 4 50.4 1981 dea Dantley, Utah... ........- 2,452 30.7 
Wilt Chamberlain, San Francisco... . . 3586 448 1982 rge Gervin, San Antonio... ..... 2,551 32.3 — 
Wilt Chamberlain, San Francisco... . . 2,94 36.5 1983 Ales nglish, Denver. .,.......-. 2,326 28.4 
Wilt Chamberlain, San Fran., Phila... .. 2,534 34.7 1984 Adrian Dantley, Utah. .........-. 2,418 30.6 — 
Wilt Chamberlain, Philadelphia ...... 2,649 33.5 1985 Bernard King, New York... ....... 1,809 32.9 
NBA Most Valuable Player j 
Bob Pettit, St. Louis 1971 Lew Alcindor, Milwaukee 4 
Bob Cousy, Boston 1972 Kareem Abdul-Jabbar (Alcindor), Milwaukee 
Bill Russell, Boston 1973 Dave Cowens, Boston a 
Bob Pettit, St. Louis 1974 Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Milwaukee 
Wilt Chamberlain, Philadelphia 1975 Bob McAdoo, Buffalo 
Bill Russell, Boston 1976 Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Los Angeles 
Bill Russell, Boston 1977 Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Los Angeles 
Bill Russell, Boston 1978 Bill Walton, Portiand 
Oscar Robertson, Cincinnati 1979 Moses Malone, Houston ; 
Bill Russell, Boston 1980 Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Los Angeles — . 
Wilt Chamberlain, Philadelphia 1981. Julius Erving, Philadelphia { 
Wilt Chamberlain, Philadelphia 1982 Moses Malone, H 
Wilt Chamberlain, Philadelphia 1983 Moses Malone, Phiadelphia } 
Wes Unseld, Baltimore 1984 Larry Bird, Boston 
Willis Reed, New York 1985 Larry Bird, Boston 
NBA Rookie of the Year 
Don Meineke, Ft. Wayne 1965 Willis Reed, New York 1975 Keith Wilkes, Golden State 
Ray Felix, Baltimore 1966 Rick Barry, San Francisco 1976 Alvan Adams, Phoenix 
Maurice Stokes, Rochester 1967 Dave Bing, Detroit 1977 Adrian Dantley, Buffalo 
Tom Heinsohn, Boston 1968 Earl Monroe, Baltimore 1978 Walter Davis, Phoenix 
Wood Sauldsberry, Philadelphia 1969 Wes Unseld, Baltimore 1979 Phil Ford, Kansas City 
Et is ylor, Minnesota 1970 Lew Alcindor, iy St da 1980 Larry Bird, Boston 
hamberlain, Philadelphia 1971 Dave Cowens, Bostor 1981 Darrell Griffith, Utah 
ie Robertson, Cincinnati Geoff Petrie, Portland (tie) 1982 Buck Williams, New Jersey 
Walt ets ie 1972 Sidney Wicks, Portland 1983 poy Cummings, § San Diego 
Terry Disc! go 1973 Bob McAdoo, Buffalo 1984 Sim libra 
Jerry Lucas, enna 1974 Ernie DiGregorio, Buffalo 1985 Michael Jordan, ‘oneane 
NBA All League Team in 1985 
First team Position y Second team 
Larry Bird, Boston Forward Terry Cummings, Milwaukee 
Bernard King, New York Forward Raiph Sampson, Houston 
Moses Malone} Philadelphia Center Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, L.A. Lakers 
Magic Johnson, L.A. Lakers Guard Michael Jordan, Chicago 
Isiah Thomas, Detroit Guard _ Sidney Moncrief, Mijwaukee 
MVP in Playoffs z ( 
ferti West, Los Angeles a, 1975 Rick Barry, Golden State 1981 Cedric Maxwell, Boston 
is Reed, New York 1976 Jo Jo White, Boston 1982 Magic Johnson, Los Angeles 
en Alcindor, Milwaukee 1977 Bill Walton, Portland 1983 Moses Malone, Philagelphia 
Wilt Chamberlain, Los Angeles 1978 Wes Unseld, Washington 1984 Larry Bird, Boston 
Willis Reed, New York 1979 Dennis Johnson, Seattle 1985 Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, L.A. 
John Havlicek, Boston 1980 Magic Johnson, Los Angeles Lakers 
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Individuals in The Basketball Hall of Fame 
Springfield, Mass. 4 
Kurland, Bob Wooden, John Newell, Pete Fisher, Harry 
Arizin, Paul Lapchick, Joe Rupp, Adolph Gottlieb, Edward 
Baylor, Elgin Lucas, Jerry achs, Leonard Gulick, Dr. LH. 
Beckman, John Luisetti, Hank Coaches Shelton, Everett Harrison, Lester 
Bargmann, Bennie Martin, Slater Auerbach, Red Smith, Dean Hepp, Or. Ferenc 
ey, Bill McCracken, Branch Barry, Sam Teague, Bertha Hickox, Edward 
Brennan, Joseph McCracken, Jack Blood, Ernest Wade, Margaret Hinkle, Tony 
Barlow, Thomas Macauley, Ed Gann, Howard ‘Wooden, John Irish, Ned 
, Al Mikan, George Carlson, Dr. H. C. Jones,R.W. ~* 
Chamberiain, Wilt Murphy, Stretch Carnevale, Ben Kennedy, Walter 
Cooper, Charles Page, Pat Case, Everett Referees Liston, Ernil 
Cousy, Bob Pettit, Bob , Everett Enright, James Mokray, Bill 
ies, Bob Phillip, Andy Diddle, Edgar Hepbron, George Morgan, Ralph 
DeBernardi, Forrest Pollard, Jim Drake, Bruce Hoyt, George Morgenweck, Frank 
DeBusschere, Dave Ramsey, Frank Gaines, Clarence Kennedy, Matthew Naismith, Or. James 
Dehnert, Dutch Reed, Willis Gardner, Jack Leith, Lloyd O’Brien, John 
Endacott, Paul Robertson, Oscar Gill, Slats Nucatola, John Olsen, | Harold 
Foster, Bud Roosma, John S. Hickey, Edgar Quigley, Ernest Podoloff, Maurice 
Russell, Honey Hobson, Howard Shirley, J. Dallas Porter, H. V. 
Fulks, Joe Russell, Bill Iba, Hank Tobey, David Reis, William 
Gale, Lauren Schayes, Adolph Jutian, Alvin Walsh, David Ripley, Elmer 
Gola, Tom Schmidt, Ernest Keaney, Frank St. John, Lynn 
Greer, Hal Schommer, John an, George Saperstein, Abe 
Gruenig, Ace Sedran, Barney fre ert, War Contributors Schabinger, Arthur 
,C Sharman, Bill Litwack, ‘Harry Abbott, Senda B. Stagg, Amos Alonzo 
Hanson, Victor Steinmetz, Christian Loeffler, Kenneth Allen, Phog Steitz, Edward 
Havlicek, John Thompson, Cat Lonborg, Dutch Bee, Clair Taylor, Chuck 
Holman, Nat Thurmond, Nate - McCutchan, Arad Brown, Walter Tower, Oswald 
Hyatt, Chuck Twyman, Jack McGuire, Frank Bunn, John Trester, Arthur 
Johnson, William Vandivier, Fuzzy omni od John Douglas, Bob Wells, Clifford 
Jones, Sam Wachter, Edward Meyer, Ri Quer, Al O. Wilke, Lou 
f West, Jerry spa es ‘br. W.E. Fagan, Cliff 
Figure Skating Champions 
U.S, Champions World Champions 
Men Women Year Men \ Wom 
Richard Button Tenley Albright 1952 Richard Button, U.S. Decdudine 3 du Biot, France 
Hayes Jenkins Tenley Albright 1953 Hayes Jenkins, U.S. ideo Albright, US. 
Hayes Jenkins foley Albright 1954 Hayes Jenkins, U.S. G Busch, W. aya 
Hayes Jenkins Tenley Albright 1955 Hayes Jenkins, U.S. Tenley Albright, U.S. 
Hayes Jenkins Tenley Albright, 1956 Hayes Jenkins, U.S. Carol Heiss, U.S. 
Dave Jenkins Carol Heiss 1957 Dave Jenkins, U.S. Carol Heiss, U.S. 
Dave Jenkins Caro! Heiss 1958 Dave Jenkins, U.S. Carol Heiss, U.S. 
Dave Jenkins ‘Carol Heiss 1959 Dave Jenkins, U.S. Carol Heiss, U.S. 
Dave Jenkins _ Carol Heiss 1960 Alain Giletti, France Carol Heiss, U.S. 
Bradley Lord Laurence Owen 1961 none none 
ity Hoyt Barbara Roles Pursley 1962 Don Jackson, Canada Sjoukje Dijkstra, Neth. 
T Litz Lorraine Hanlon 1963 Don McPherson, Canada Sjoukje Dijkstra, Neth. 
Scott Allen Peggy Fleming 1964 bas ie Schnelidorter, Sjoukje Dijkstra, Neth. 
. Germany 
Gary Visconti Peggy Fleming 1965 Alain Calmat, France Petra Burka, Canada 
Scott Allen Peggy Fleming 1966 Emmerich Danzer, Austria peasy Fleming, U.S. 
Gary Visconti Peggy Fleming 1967 Emmerich Danzer, Austria eggy Fleming, U.S. 
Tim Wood Peggy Fleming 1968 Emmerich Danzer, Austria Povey y Fleming, U.S. 
Tim Wood Janet Lynn 1969 fy Wood, U.S. Gabriele Sevier, E. Germany 
im Wood Janet Lynn 1970 Wood, U.S. Gabriele Seyfert, 
John Misha Petkevich Janet Lynn 1971 Or Nepela, Czech: Beatrix Schuba, Austria 
Ken Shi Janet Lynn 1972 Ondrej Nepela, Czech. Beatrix Schuba, Austria 
Gordon McKellen Jr. JanetLynn 1973 Ondrej Nepela, Czech. Karen Magnussen, Canada 
McKellen Jr. Dorothy Hamill 1974 Jan Hoffmann, E. G Christine Errath, €. Mevidhni) 
Gordon McKellen Jr. sabe Hamill 1975 Sergei Volkov, USSR Dianne de Leeuw, Neth.-U. 
Terry Kubicka Dorothy Hamill 1976 John Curry, Gt. Britain Dorothy Hamill, U.S. 
Charles Tickner Linda F ratianne 1977 Viadimir Kovalev, USSR Linda Fratianne, U.S. 
Charles Tickner Linda Fratianne 1978 Charles Tickner, U.S. Anett Potzsch, E. Germany 
Charles Tickner Linda Fratianne 1979 Viadimir Kovalev, USSR. — Linda Fratianne, U.S. 
Charles Tickner Linda Fratianne 1980 Jan Hoffmann, E.Germany Anett Potzsch, E. German: 
Scott Hamilton Elaine Zayak 1981 Scott Hamilton, U.S. Denise Biellmann, Switzerland 
Scott Hamilton Sumners 1982 Scott Hamilton, U.S. Elaine Zayak, US. f 
Scott Hamilton Rosalynn Sumners 1983 Scott Hamilton, U.S. Rosalynn Sumners, U.S. 
Hamilton Rosalynn 1984 Scott sible ohh US. Katarina Witt, &. Germany 
Brian Boitano Tiffany Chin 1985 Aleksandr Fadeev, USSR Katarina Witt, E. Germany 


U.S. Pairs and Dancing Champions in 1985 


Jill Watson and Peter Oppegard won the 1985 U.S. pairs figure skating championship in Kansas City, ge Judy Blumberg 
and Michael Seibert triumphed in ice dancing for the Sth consecutive year. 


North American Squash Open in 1985 


Jahangir Khan of Pakistan won the 1985 North American Open Squash championship for the second consecutive year by 
defeating. Steve Bowditch 15-4, 15-5, 17-15. Khan received $15,000 for his victory. 


826 Sports — Skiing; Curling; NCAA Wrestling 


Skiing in 1985 
» ; World Alpine Championships , 
Men Women 
Giant Slalom—Markus W. Ww. a 
cubined Pures Zatuee Gok Germany. Giant Slalom “Diana Fofle US. 


U.S. National Alpine Championships in 1985 


| 
} 
/ 
Men Women ) 
t I. DownhillI—Holly Flanders. 
Giant Sialom—Tiger Shaw. pone A dag | 
Tiger Shaw. Combined—Eva Twardokens 
World Cup Alpine Champions 
1967 Jean Claude Killy, France 1974 Piero Gros, Italy 1981 Phil Mahre, U.S. é 
1968 Jean Claude Killy, France 1975 Fn aca 1982 Phil Mahre, U.S. } 
1969 Karl Schranz, Austria 1976 Ingemar Stenmark, Sweden 1983 Phil Mahre, U.S. 
1870. Karl Schranz, Austria 1977 Ingemar Stenmark, Sweden 1984 Pirmin Zurbri , Switzerland 
1971 Gustavo Thoeni, Italy 1978 Ingemar Stenmark, Sweden 1985 Marc Gi ; 
1972 Gusteve Thoeni, Italy 1973 Peter Luescher, Switzerland 
1873 Gustavo Thoeri, Italy 1880 Andreas Wenzel, Liechtenstein 
F Women 
1967 Nancy Greene, Canada 1974 Annemarie Proell, Austria 1981 Marie-Theres Nadig, Switzerland 
1968 Nancy Greene, Canada 1975 Annemarie Proeli, Austria 1982 Erika Hess, Switzerland 7 
1969 Gertrud Gabi, Austria 1976 Rose Mittermaier, W. Germany 1963 Tamara McKinney, U.S. 
1870 Michele France 1977 Lise-Marie Morerod, Switzerland 1984 Erika Hess, Switzerland 
1971 Annemarie Proeii, Austria 1978 Hanpi Wenzel, Liechtenstein 1885 Michela Figini, Switzerland 
1872 Annemarie Proell, Austria 1978 Annemarie Proell Moser, Austria 
4973 Annemarie Proell, Austria 1880 Hanni Wenzel, aa 
Curling Champions q 
Source: North American Curling News ¢ 
World Champions 
Year Country, skip Year Country, skip Year Country, skip | 
1968 Canada, Ron Northcott 1974 United States, Bud Somerville 1981 , Tanner 4 
41968 Canada, Ron Northcott 1975 |, Otto Danieli 1962 Sonate al Hackner 
1969 Canada, Ron 1976 United States, Bruce Roberts 1983 Canada, Ed Werenich ; 
1970 Canada, Don 1877 1984 . Eigil Ramsfjel Z 
1971 Canada, Don 1978 United States, Bob Nichols 1985 Canada, Al Hackner 4 
1972 Canada, Crest 1979 ; 
1973 Sweden, Kjell Oscarius 4980 Canada, Rich Foik 
U.S. Men’s Champions 
Year State, skip Year State, skip Year State, skip ; 
1968 Wi Bud Somerville 1975 Washi Ed Rit 1982 Wisconsin, Steve Brown 2 
1968 iscsi 1976 Hse ng hain 1983 Colorado, Don ; 
1870 North Dakota, Art Tallackson 1877 Minnesota, Bruce Roberts 1984 Mi Bruce Roberts ; 
4971 North Daiziel 1978 Wisconsin, Bob Nichols 1985 Illinois, Tim Wright 
1972 North Dakota, Bob LaBonte 1979 Minnesota, Baird : ‘ 
1973 p Blanchard 1980 Minnesota, Paul : 
1974 Wisconsin, Bud Somerville * 4961 , Somerville-Nichols ; 
= U.S. Ladies Champions F 
Year State, skip Year State, skip Year State, skip 
1978 Wisconsin, 1981 if , Nancy Langley 1984 Minnesota, Amy Hatten 
1879 Washington, bg deo 1982 Illinois, Schwenker 1985 Alaska, Bev Birklid - 
1980 Washington, Sharon Kozai 1983 Washington, Nancy Langley ¥ 
4 : a 
: 7 { 
NCAA Wrestling Champions ; 
4 
Year Champion Year Champion ¥ Champion Year Champion Year Champion — 
1963 Oahoma 1968 Oklahoma State 1973 iowa State 1978 lowa 1982 6jlowa 
1964 Oklahoma State 1969 lowa State 1974 1978 lowa 1983 lowa j 
1965 lowa State 1870 lowa State 1975 lowa 1980 lowa 1984 pe F 
1966 Oklahoma State 1971 State’ 1976 lowa 1981 lowa 1985 , 
1967 Michigan State 1872 iowa State 1 lowa State j 
) eo) ee 





‘Sports — Sullivan Trophy; Westminster Kennel Club; Rodeo; Rowing - 827 
; James E, Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy, named after the former president of the AAU and inaugurated in 1930, is awarded annually by 
the AAU to the athlete who “by his or her performance, example and influence as an amateur, has done the most during the year to ad- 
vance the cause of sportmanship.” 








Year Year 
1930 1967 Randy Matson 
1931 1968 Debbie 
1932 1969. Bill Toomey 
1933 1970 John Kinsella 
1934 1971 Mark S| 
1935 1972 Frank Shorter 
1936 1973 Bill W: 
1987 1974 Rick Wohihuter 
“1938 1975 Tim Shaw 
1939 1976 Bruce Jenner 
1940 1977. John Naber 
1941 1978 Tracy Caulkins 
1942 1979 Kurt Thomas 
7943 1980 Eric Heiden 
1944 1981 Carl Lewis 
1945 1982 Mary Decker 
1946 1983 Edwin 
1947 1984. Greg Louganis 
1948 
Year Best-in-show 3 Owner 
1873 Ch. Acadia Command Performance Mrs. Jo Ann Sering & 
Edward 8. Jenner 
1974 Ch. Gretchenhof Columbia River . Richard Smith 
1975 Ch. Sir Lancelot of Barvan sheepd Mr. & Mrs. Ronald Vanword 
* 4876 Ch. Jo-Ni’s Red Baron of Crofton . . x i Virginia Dickson 
1977 Ch. Dersade Bobby’s Girl Seal Dorothy W 
“ig78. Ch Cede Higoens.: ...% 2 ee Barbara & Charles Switzer’ 
“1878 Ch. Oak Tree’s Irishtocrat Anne E. Snelling 
1980. Ch. Sierra‘ Cinnar oe... ee et Kathieen Kanzier 
1981 Ch. Dhandy Favorite Woodchuck Robert Houslohner 
1982 Ch. St. Aubrey Dragonora of Elsdon Anne fing 
1983. Ch. Kabik’s The Challenger. Chris & Marguerite Terrell 
1984 Ch. Seaward's Blackbeard Elinor Ayers 
~ 1985 Ch. Braeburn's Ciose Encounter Sonnie Novick 
Pro Rodeo Championship Standings in 1984 
Event Winner ~ Money won Event Winner Money won 
All Around Dee Pickett, Lemar ang Se $122,618 Steer John W. Jones Jr., Muro ee $63,863 
Saddle Bronce Brad Gj larshall, N.D. = 78,151 Team Yeon Put Ores fone 
php Bar oar Thee Forks, "Mont. ey we SEN Oe rg coe pies 
Riding , Mesquite, Tex... .. . . teerRoping Guy Allen, Lovington, NM... -. - 4 
Calf Roping Roy Cooper, Durant, Okla... . . 89,703 Women’s Barrel Charmayne James, Sens NM. 53,500 
é Pro Rodeo Cowboy All Around Champions 
Year / Winner Money won Year Winner Money won 
1966 Larry Mahan, Brooks, Ore........... $40,358 1976 Tom Ferguson, Miami, Okla.......... $87,908 
1967 Larry Mahan, Brooks, Ore... 2... 2.52. 51,996 1977 Tom Ferguson, Miami, Okla:......... 76,730 
1868 Larry Mahan, Salem, Ore... .... 2... 49,129 1978 Tom Ferguson, Miami, Okia.......... 103,734 
1969 Larry Mahan, Brooks, Ore... .......- 57,726 19798 Tom Ferguson, Miami, Okia.......... 96,272 
41970 Larry Mahan, Brooks, Ore......-.... 41,493 1980- Paul Tierney, ag hg OE AE in “105,568 
1971 Phil Lyne, George West, Tex. ........ 49,245 1981 Jimmie Cooper, NE Foe 105,862 
1972 , Phil Lyne, George West, Tex. ........ 60,852 3982 Chris Lybbert, Coyote;Cal.......... 123,709 
1973 Larry Mahan, Dallas, Tex. .......... 64,447 1983 Roy Cooper, Durant, Okia.......... 153,391 
1974 Tom Ferguson, Miami, Okla.......... 66,929 1984 Dee Pickett, Caldwell,ida........... 122,618 
_ 1975 Leo Camarillo, Oakdale,Cal. ........ 50, a 
Tom Ferguson, Bc ems 50,300 
E i Intercollegiate Rowing Association Championship 
. Lake Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y. (2,000 meters) 
Time Year Winner Time Year Winner Time 
6:15.6 1974 Wisconsin 633.0 1980 Navy 6:46.90 
= 6:30.4 ~ 1975 Wisconsin 6:082 1981 Comelil §57.3 
6:39.3 1976 California 6:31.0 1982 Cornell ’ 5:575 
6:06.0 1977 Comell 632.4 - 1883 Brown 6.14.4 
6:22. . 1978 Syracuse 6395 1984 Navy 5547 
Princeton 6:20.0 





6:21.0 1979 Brown 6264 1985 
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Professional Sports Directory 
Baseball 
Commissioner's Office Montreal Expos American League Kansas City Royals 
350 Park Ave. PO Box 500, Station M . Harry S. Truman Sports 
New York, NY 10022 Montreal, Que, H1V 3P2 American League Office Kansas City, MO 64141 
350 Park Ave. 


National League 


National League Office 
350 Park Ave 
* New York, NY 10022 


Atlanta Braves 
PO Box 4064. - 
Atlanta, GA 30302 


Chicago Cubs 
Wrigley Field 
Chicago, IL 60613 


Cincinnati Reds 
100 Riverfront Stadium 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 


Houston Astros 
Astrodome 
Houston, TX 77001 


Los Angeles Dodgers 
Dodger Stadium 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 


League Office 
410 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 


Atlanta Falcons 
Suwanee Road 
Suwanee, GA 30174 


Buffalo Bills 
1 Bills Drive 
Orchard Park, NY 14127 


Chicago Bears 
250 N. Washington 
Lake Forest, IL 60045 


Cincinnati Bengals 
» 200 Riverfront Stadium 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 


Cleveland Browns 
Cleveland Stadium 
Cleveland, OH 44114 


Dallas Cowbo' 


ys 
6116 North Central Expressway 
Dallas, TX 75206" 


Denver Broncos 
5700 Logan St. 
Denver, CO 80216 


New York, NY 10022 


Atlanta Hawks 


Boston Celtics 
Boston Garden 
_ Boston, MA 02114 


. New York Mets. 


, 


Shea Stadiu 
Flushing, NY 11968 


Philadelphia Phillies 
PO Box 7575 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 


Pittsburgh Pirates 
Three Rivers Stadium 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 


St. Louis Cardinals 


Busch Stadium Chicago White Sox 
St. Louis, MO 63102 324 W. 35th St. 
Chicago, IL 60616 
San Diego Padres _ Cleveland Indians 
34 a oe 92120 Cleveland Stadium 
hd ei Cleveland, OH 44114 
San Francisco Giants * Detroit Tigers 
Candlestick Park Tiger Stadium 
San Francisco, CA 94124 Detroit, Mi 48216 
National Football League 
Detroit Lions Minnesota Vikings 
1200 Featherstone Rd. Hubert H. rey Metrodome 
Pontiac, Mi 48057 500 11th Ave,, So. 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 
‘268 Lombard Ave 
ombardi Ave. 

Green Bay, Wi54303 New England Patriots 
Houston Oilers Foxboro, MA 02035 
P.O. Box 1516 
Houston, TX 77001 New Orleans Saints 

1500 Poydras St. 
indianapolis Colts New Orleans, LA 70112 
P.O. Box 20000 
Indianapolis, IN New York Giants 

: Giants Stadium 

Kansas City Chiefs 
+ Arrowhead Drive €. Rutherford, NJ 07073 
Kansas City, MO 64129 

New York Jets 
Los Angeles Raiders 598 Madison Ave. 
332 Center St. New York, NY 10022 
El Segundo, CA 90245 

Philadelphia Eagles 
Los Angeles Rams Veterans S 


2327 W. Lincoln Ave, 
Anaheim, CA 92801 


New York, NY 10022 


Baltimore Orioles 
Memorial Stadium 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Boston Red Sox 
24 Yawkey Wa’ 
Boston, MA 02215 


California 
Anaheim Stadium 
Anaheim, CA 92806 


Philadelphia, PA 19148 


Miami Dolphins _ Pittsburgh Steelers 

4770 Biscayne Blvd. Three rs Stadium 

Miami, Fl 33137 Pittsburgh, PA 15212 

National Basketball Association 

Chicago Bulls Denver N 
333 North Michi Ave. 1635 Clay 
Chicago, IL Denver, CO 80204 
Cleveland Cavaliers Detroit Pistons 
2923 Statesboro Rd. 1200 Featherstone 
Richfield; OH 44286 Pontiac, Mi 48057 

"Dallas Mavericks Golden State Warriors 
777 Sports St. Oakland Coliseum 
Dallas, TX 75207 Oakland, CA $4621 


Milwaukee Brewers . 
Milwaukee County Stadium 
Milwaukee, Wi 53214 


Minnesota Twins 
§01 Chicago Ave. South 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 


New York Yankees 
Yankee Stadium 
Bronx, NY 10451 


Oakland A's ; 
Oakland Coliseum 
Oakland, CA 94621 


Seattle Mariners 
100 S. King St. 
Seattle, WA 98104 


Texas Rangers 
1200 Copeland Rd, 
Arlington, TX 76011 


Toronto Blue Jays 

Box 7777 . 
Adelaide St. PO 
Toronto, Ont. MSC 2K7 


St. Louis Cardinals 


Busch Stadium 

St. Louis, MO 63188 

San Diego Chargers 

P.O. Box 20666 

San Diego, CA 92120 

San Francisco 49ers 

711 Nevada St. 6 
Redwood City, CA 94061 
Seattle Seahawks 

5305 Lake Washington Bivd. 
Kirkland, WA 98033 

Tampa Buccaneers 

1 nee 8 Place 

Tampa, FL 33607 


‘ bla aca apes. 


PO Box 
Dulles te Ai 


Washington, DC 20041 
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Sports — Directory; Canadian Interuniversity, Champions; Tour de France 829 








Les Angeles Lakers New York Knickerbockers Portland Trail Blazers Seaitle SuparSonios 
PO Box 10 4 Penns! ng ving Plaza 700 NE Multnomat St, 419 Oceldental South 
Inglewood, CA 90306 New York, NY 10001 Portland, OR 87292 Seattle, WA Bb114 
Milwaukee Bucks Phil Sacramento Kings Ulah Jaze 
901 North 4th St. PO Bo: 1615 Sports Dr, 5606 8. 900 Hast 
Milwaukee, WI 53203 Piledelonia PA 19147 Sacramento, OA 96894 Salt Lake Olty, UT Bayt? 
New Jersey Nets Phoenix Suns an iitonie Spurs Washington Bullets 
Byme Mead lowlands A 2910 N, Central 530 Capital Centre 
E, Rutherford, NJ 07073" Phoenix, AZ 86012 avi Antoni, TX 7a202 Landover, MD 20785 
National Hockey League 
Suntie big New York islanders St, Louls Blues 
Northlands Coliseum Nassau Coliseum 6700 Oakland Ava, 
Manireal On Quebec H3B 2W2 | Edmonton, Alta, TSB 4M9 Uniondale, NY 11959 St. Louis, MO 69110 
Boston Bruins Hartford Whalers New York Fi ee , Me P Leas 
150 St, One Civic Center 4 Porneviverie Pinge 60 0 
Boston, MA 02114 Hartford, CT 06103 New York, NY 10001 teroma Ont ‘MBB 111 
Buffalo Sabres ee Sher Kings Presets eres Vancouver Canucks 
Memorial Audi PO Box Pattison 100 North Renfrew St, 
Buffalo, NY 14202 Poemad CA 90306 Priieuolania P PA 19148 Vaneouver, 8,0, Vik IN7 
Flames * Minnesota North Stars Prtpoore Penguins Wasvegion Capitals 
P.O, Box 1540 7901 Cedar Ave, S. Civie A\ Capilal Canire 
Calgary, Alta, T2P 3B9 Bloomington, MN 55420 Pitaburghe PA 16210 Landover, MD 20785 
Black Hawks Montreal Canadians Quebec No 
1 . Madison St. 2919 St Catherine St,, West 2205 Ave, du Colisea Vero Masreonse ’, 
pices, iL 60612 2 Montreal, Quebec H3H 1N2 Quebec, Que, Gil, 4W7 Winnipeg, Man, As 
’Datrolt Red Wings New Jersey Devils 
600 Civic Center Drive Byme Meadowlands 
Detroit, MI 48226 E. Rutherford, NJ 07073 
Canadian Football League 
Office be pangs Ottawa A Riders Toronto Argonauts 
W St. W. 9023-11 Lansdowne Park Exhibition Stadium 
Noe Neatas ~ eamanton Alta 76B 0C3 Ottawa, Ont, K1S 2W7 pariowion Mane aie 
~ ig Sees Cee peeecaeee aRah, 
; . Lions . N. ve, 
~ 10608-135th St, P.O, Box 172 P.O. Box 1277 aaa hae Bie Rombers 
Surrey, B.C, V8T 408 Hamilton, Ont, L6N 3A2 Regina, Sask, S4P aB6 Winnipeg, Man, AG OL6 
Calgary S' Montreal Concordes 
| Melhalton Stadium Olymple Stadiuny 
| 1817 Crowchild Trail N.W. P.O, Box 100, Station M 


Calgary, Alta. T2M 4R6_ Montreal, Que, HiV 3.6 


- Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union Champions 








Men 
Basketball Football’ Hocke ‘Soccer Divin Volleyball Wrestling 
_ 1979 St, Mary's Acadia Alberta : Alberta Waterloo ee oven O.U.AA, 
1980 Victoria Alberta Alberta New Brunswick Toronto Manitoba Lakehead 
1981 Victoria Acadia Moncton McGill Toronto Alberta Guelph 
1982 ~—- Victoria British Columbla Moncton McGill gary Cal Guelph 
1983 Victoria gugery Saskatchewan Laurentian jalgary British Columbia Guelph 
1984 Victoria Toronto British Columbia Calgary Manitoba , Concordia 
1985 ~—- Victoria _ York = Calgary Manitoba Concordia 
4 4 ; & McMaster 4 
y Women 
Basketball + 5 Yomeybai red 
Laurentian ‘Toronto T akan ~ 
Victoria York Toronto Saskatchewan York _ 
Victoria Toronto Toronto Saskatchewan McMaster Western Ont, 
Victoria British Columbia Toronto Dalhousie Manitoba Western jh 
"'s British Toronto Winnipeg British Columbia Western Ont, 
's Victoria ' Toronto Winnibea ve , York 
- British Colurnbla Wi A Alberta & 
3 ; Saskatchewan 
et) Tour de France in 1985 
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830 rat Sports — Bowling 
American Bowling Congress Championships in 1985 


82d Tournament, Tulsa, Okla. 





Reguiar Division Larry Domzalski, 692; aggregate 3,233. 
individual—Gienn Harbison, Pittsburgh, Pa., 774. ~ 2 
All Events—Barry, rane) Anaheim, & ve 2,033. eae 4 Booster Division 
joubles—Howar iyde. Gibson, ke Team—Dr. Baur’s No. 6, Milwaukee, Wis.: Doug Zahn, 524: 
Jackson, Tex., 648; aggregate 1.366. Robert Kolz, 523: Jeff Fuggiasco, 522: Brian Karcher, 608; Ed 


Team—terry's Pro. Shop, Cleveland, Oh.: Curtis Childress, i 
615; Mike Greenwald, 653; Nick DiBlatto, 595: Jim Pencak, 67a, Pav" 624: aggregate 2,602. 


Other fieties Championships in 1985 


' US. Open, Men, Venice, Fla, Feb. 3-9; Marshall Holman, © Women — Toledo, Oh., Apr. <6; doubles: Si cey Peterson, Univ. 
Siackeoratie; Ore., Pe ly 219, prize $38,000. Women, To- : Florida & Rozalynd I, Wichita pore 1,159; = 
peka, Kan., Apr. 29-May 4; Pat Mercatanti, Yardley, Pa., aver- Rozalynd Monell, 607; ali pape Michetle Mullen, Univ. of illi- 
PR ator pire erate late Championships, M Tul MNaional Colao T Championship — Mi P 

ational Intercollegiate — ns! len — Tulsa, ional legiate Team — Milwaukee, 
Okia., May 10, doubles; Derron Univ. of Texas & Jack  Wis., May 3-5; Men: Wisconsin-LaCrosse; Women: West Texas 


Jurek, West Texas State, 1,240; Sith Jack Jurek, 653; all State. 
events: Scott Thomsen, Washington State, 2,876 (44 games). 












Official Records of Annual ABC Tournaments » 
Type of record Holder of record. Score 
High teamtotal.......... Ace Mitchell Shur-Hooks, Akron... 2... 2-062 eee ee eee 966 3,357 
High team game -........ Ealetatf Bear, San: Aritonion, 6. <5 oy sles v cade tase Wesel a oe 1,226 
High doubles score........ Fe! Kiares-Steve Nagy, Cleveland.............. Ree wince 195: 1,453 
High doubles game. . . . Tommy Hudson, Akron, nore ie sag rie ‘ 558. 
High singles total... . . . Mickey Higham, Kansas City, Mo. . 801 
High all events score . . » Jim Godman, Lorain, Oh... .... 2,184 
High team ali events . : | Cook County Tabacco, Chicago, Il 9,695 
High life-time pin total -... . Bilt Doehrman, Ft. Wayne R34: tee 109,398 

Record Averages for Consecutive Tournaments 

Holder of record Span Average 
Rich Wonders, Racine, Wis. 1981-82 229.94 
. Jim Godman, Lorain, Oh.. . 1974-76... 223.96 
. Jim Godman, Lorain, Oh... . . ss aga Reena 219.44 
Jim Godman, Lorain, Oh...) 2.2... 02.2--- 1973-77. > 216.33 
Bob Strampe, Detroit... 2... ee eee eee 1961-70." 211.10 


All-Time Records for League and Tournament Play 





Type of record Holder of record : 2 Year 
High team total... ....: Budweiser Beer, St. Louis... 22.2.5. Piya iene e 7% 1958 
Highteam game. ...... Edwards Concrete, Moscow, Pa... ... . Ad Weaker Neem atte 1982 
‘High doubles total... ... Nelson Burton Jr., Billy Walden. SULGUS mao cats eos Sea a) 1970 
High doubles game... . . John Cotta and Steve Larson, Manteca, Cal... ......-.... 1981 
High individual total... . . Albert Brandt; Lockport, NAY... =? :ctvansee a2.) wlaiaeie'v 6 en 1939 
High all events score .. . . Paul Andrews, East Moline, Ill... ......2.----402---- 1981 
Masters Bowling Tournament Champions i 
Year Winner Runner-up W-L Avg. 
4975 €d Ressler Jr., Allentown, Pa. oc. oo ee ee Sam Flanagan, Parkersburg, W.Va. ........ LS ae 213 
1976 Nelson Burton Jr, St. Louis.........5..-.-- Steve Carson, Oklahoma City 220 
1877 Earl Anthony, Tacoma, Wersttres ssa teeter eat at dads nine Jim Godman, Lorain, Oh... ..........--- 
1978 Frank Mesa, Alizee nn. oS - cia zen ae Earl Anthony, Tacoma, Wash. : 
1979 Doug Myers, El Toro, Cal... .+.... ..« Bill Spigner, Hamden, ue 
1980 Neil Burton, St. Louis, Mo... Mark Seah rth ft ison N 






1982 Joe Berardi, Brooklyn, N.Y... 06. 


1983 Mike Lastowski, Havre de Grace, Md | Pete Weber St boul, Mo.. : 

1984 Earl , Dublin, Cal... 2 es. - + Gil Slker, Washington, N bia a aie AP 

1985 Steve Wi fich, St. Louis, Mo... -s- ev es Tommy Kress, Menester RLY oY re sa, eae ed OR een 210 
Bowlers with 15 or More Sanctioned 300.Games 

Elvin Mesger, Sullivan, Mo... .... . 27 ~—- Dave Williams, Westbury, N.Y... . . . 17.‘ Tony one Wea Conn, OR eae 15 

Dave Soutar, Kansas City, Mo... . . . 19. John Wilcox Jr., pee Nt a: «hIGi- 2 Steve, Careon fe. os ai erka ae ere AS: 

Ron Woolet, Louisville, Ky... 6... . - 19 Ronnie Graham, L pamela hy. Ph 


Dick Weber Sr., St/Louis, Mo... . . - 18 Don Johnson, Las Vegas, Nev... .. - 45 
George Billick, Old Forge, Palys 17 ts fore Pat NS Sei tae Se 15 





ee | ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey ey 
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Name Games 
Marshall Holman 1,129 
Mark Roth 900 
Pete Weber 872 
-Brian Voss 975 
Mike Aulby 872 

Gonzalez 722 
Bob Handley 803 
Mark Baker 937 





Jeanne Maiden, Solon, Oh. 
"Donna Adamek, Duarte, C: 
Letitia Johnson, om 


"Betty Mors, Lodi 
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Leading PBA Averages in 1984 
(400 or more games in PBA tournaments) 
Average Name 
213.911 Joe Berardi 
212.666 Rickie Sajek 
212.466 Gil Sliker 
210.948 Gary Skidmore 
210.936 Wayne Webb 
210.760 — Nelson Burton, Jr. 
210.649 Ron Bell 
210.631 
PBA Leading Money Winners _ 


831 

Games Average 
833 210.598 
4,014 210.265 
913 210.239 
902 210.037 
1,019 210.025 
441 209.322 
523 209.258 


Total winnings are from PBA, ABC Masters, and BPAA All-Star tournaments only, and do not include numerous other 


tournaments or earnings from special television shows and matches. 
Year 


Bowler * Dollars Year Bowler Dollars 

Don Carter....... 22,525 1969 Billy Hardwick’... .. 64,160 

Dick Weber... .... 26,280 1970 MikeMcGrath..... 52,049 

Don Carter. ....;. 49,972 1971 Johnny Petraglia. 85,065 
Weber....... 46,333 1972 JONSON 5s 2 ols 56,648- 

Bob Strampe..... - $3,592 1973 DonMcCune...... 69,000 

Dick Weber....... 47,674 1974 EarlAnthony...... 19,585 

Wayne Zahn...... 54,720 1975 EartAnthony...... 107,585 

Dave Davis... .. . 54,165 1976 EarlAnthony...... 110,833 

Jim Stefanich...... 67,377 1977. MarkRoth....... 105,583 

Leading PBA Averages by Year 

Bowler Average Year Average 

Don Carter...... 212.844 1970 214.908 

210.346 1971 213.977 

210.512 1972 215.290 

211.895 1973 215.799 

,208.663 1974 219.394 

Zahn 212.342 1975 219.060 

Jim Stefanich..... 211.895 1976 215.970 

Bill Hardwick ..... 212.957 1977 218.174 


Carmen 





Firestone Tournament of Champions 
This is professional bowling’s richest tournament and has been held each year since its inception in 1965, in Akron, Oh., 


the home of the Professional Bowlers Association. 


Year 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 


Year 


1978 
1979 


1981 
1982 


1984 


Dollars 

Mark Roth....... 134,500 

Mark Roth. ...... 124,517 
Wi Webb. ..... 116, 

Anthony... ;.- 164,735 

Eari Anthony... ... 134,760 

Earl Anthony... ... 135,605 

Mark Roth ....... 158,712 





rl Anthony 
Marshall Holman. . - 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1965 Billy Hardwick 1971 Johnny Petraglia 1976 Marshall Holman 1981 Steve Cook 
1966 Wayne Zahn 1972 Mike Durbin 1977 Mike Berlin 1982 Mike Durbin 
1967 Jim Stefanich 1973 Jim Godman 1978 Earl Anthony 1983. Joe Berardi 
1968 Dave 1974 Earl Anthony 1979 George 1984. Mike Durbin 
1969 Jim Godman 1975 Dave Davis 1980 Wayne Wi 1985 Mark Williams 
1970 Don Johnson 
PBA Hall of Fame 
Mike Durbin Harry Smith Meritorus service Joe 
Bill Allen uzz Fazio Dave Soutar Eddie Elias Steve Nagy 
Gienn Allison Hardwick Jim Stefanich Frank ito - Chuck Pezzano 
Earl Anthony Don Johnson Dick Weber E. A. “Bud” Fisher Joe Richards 
Burton, Ji J tins Petr glia wa no zahn Har . Golden eae coon 

, J. lo) a fas ry Lorraine Stitziein 

onde ; Dick Ritger hs Ted Hoffman Jr. 
ae ‘ 


Women’s International Bowling Congress Champions in 1985 


ppesiemuaie Foty Sata Chesick, F 
All Events—Aleta Sill, Seg tec 1,900. 
2-Woman Tearm—Melody Phil 


Pa., 694. 


5-Woman Ti 


iopson, Colfax, la. & Linda Gra- 2,934. 


od 





AANHo 


Toni Gilliard, Beverly, Oh. 
Regi Jonak, "St. Louis, Mo. 
Pam Buckner, Reno, Nev. 


Beverly Ortner, Tucson, Ariz. ae 


Most Sanctioned 300 Games 





ham, Des Moines, la., 1,246. 
‘eam—D 


ban 


ion Redman Insurance, Toledo, Oh., 


Judith Seckel, Florissant, Mo. -. 
Ann Marie Pike, Cypress, Cal. 

Vicki Fischel, Denver, Col. . - 5 
Debbie Timberiake, Blue Springs, Mo.. 





Pooh 
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832 
- Annual Results of Major Bowl Games 
~ (Note: Dates indicate the year that the game was played). 
_ Rose Bowl, Pasadena 
1902 Michigan 49, Stanford 0 1940 So. California 14, Tennessee 0 1963 So. California 42, Wisconsin 37 
1916 Wash, State 14, Brown 0 1941 Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 1964 Illinois 17, W: 7 
1917 Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 1842 Oregon St. 20, Duke 16 1965 oe ee ion St. 7 
1918-19 Service teams (at ) 1966 UCLA 14, Mich. State 12 
1920 Harvard 7, Oregon 1943 9, UCLA O 1967 Purdue 14, So. California 13 
1921 California 28, Chi Sate 6 1944 So, alifornia 29, etch 1968 Southern Cal. 14, Indiana 3 
1922 Wash. & Jeff. 0 , California 0 1945 So. California 25, Tennessee 0 1969 Ohio State 27, Southern Cal 16 


1923 So, California 14, Penn State 3 

1924 Navy 14, W: in 14 

1925 Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 

1926 Alabama 20, Washington 19 
1927 Alabama 7, Stantord 7 

1928 Stanford 7, 6 

1929 Georgia Tech 8, California 7 

1930 So, California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
1931 Alabama 24, Wash. State 0 ; 

1932 So. California 21, Tulane 12 

1933°So, California 35 ate get 

1934 Columbia 7, Stanford 

1935 Alabama 29, Seanlord 13 

1936 Stanford 7, So, Methodist 0 
1937 Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 

1938 California 13, Alabarna 0 

1939 So. California 7, Ouke 3 


1935 Bucknell 26, Miami (Fia.) 0 
1936 Catholic U. 20, Mississippi 19 
1937 Duquesne 13, Miss; State 12 
1938 Auburn 6, Mich. State 0 


1941 Miss, State 14, Georgetown 7 
1942 Georgia 40, TCU 26 
1943 Alabarna 37, Boston Col, 21 


1945 Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 
1946 Miami (Fla) 13, Holy Cross 6 
1947 Rice 8, Tennessee 


1948 Georgia Tech 20, Kansas 14 
1949 Texas 41, gia 26 

1950 Santa Clara 21, Kentuck 
1951 Clernson 15, Miami (Fla, 16 


1935 Tulane 20, Temple 14 
1936 TCU 3, LSU 2 

1937 Santa Clara 21, LSU 14 
1938 Santa Clara 6, isu 0 


1 Nghe go a 
Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 

1945 Duke 29, At 

1946 Oklahoma 33, St. sag 13 

a Georgia 20, , Carolina 10 


, Alabama 7 
1948 Oklahoma 14, No. Carolina 6 
1950 Oklahoma 35, LSU 0 
1951 Kentucky 13, Oklahorna 7 


bath TCU 16, Marquette 6 

38 Rice 28, Colorado 14 
1898 St. Mary's 20, Texas Tech 13 
1940 Clemson 6, Boston Col, 3 
1941 Texas wet 13, Fordham 12 
1942 Alabama 29, Texas A&M 21 
1943 Texas 14, ia Tech 7 


, LSUO 
iba So, Methodist 13, Penn State 13 
9 So. Methodist 21, poneoe 4 
1980 Rice 27, No. Carolina 13 
1951 Tennessee 20, Texas 14 
1952 Kentucky 20, TCU 7. 
1953 Texas 16, Tennessee 0 


1946 Alabama 34, So. Caltornia 14 

1947 Illinois 45, UCLA 14 

1948 Michigan 49, So. California 0 

1949 Northwestern 20, California 14 

oe Ohio State 17, California 14 
951 Michigan 14, California 6 

1962 Winois 40, Stanford 7 

1953 So, California 7, Wisconsin 0 

1954 Mich. State 28, UCLA 20 

1955 Ohio State 20, So. California 7 

1956 Mich. State 17, UCLA 14 

1957 lowa 35, Oregon St. 19 

1958 Ohio State 10, Oregon 7 

1959 lowa 38, California 12 

1960 W; 44, Wisconsin 8 

1961 W: 17, Minnesota 7 

1962 Minnesota 21, UCLA3 


Orange Bowl, Miami 
1952 Georgia Tech 17, Baylor 14 
1953 Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 
1954 Oklahoma 7, Maryland 0 


1959 Oklahoma 21, Syracuse 6 
1960 Georgia 14, Missouri 0 
1961 Missouri 21, - 
1962 LSU 25, Color: 
1963 Alabama 17, Oketoma 0 
1964 Nebraska 13, Auburn 7 
1965 Texas 21, Alabama 17 
1968 Alabama 39, Nebraska 28 
1967 Florida 27, Georgia Tech 12 
1968 Oklahoma 26, Tennessee 24 


Hascan Bowl, New Orleans 


2 Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 

1989 Georgia Tech. 24, Mississippi 7 
Georgia Tech 42, West Virginia 19 

1885 Navy 21, Mississippi 
1956 Georgia Tech 7 Phtsburgh 9) 
1957 Baylor 13, Tennessee 7 
1958 i 39, Texas 7 
1960 Miseissippy 21 Tsu 0 
1 ississippi 21, 
1961 Mississippi 14, Rice 6 
1962 Alabama 10, Arkansas 3 
1963 Mississippi 17, Arkansas 13 
1964 Alabama 12, 7 
1965 LSU 13, Syracuse 10 
1966 porary Florida 18 
1967 Alabama 34, Nebraska 7 
1968 LSU 20, Wyoming 13 


Cotton Bowl, Dallas 


1954 Rice 28, Alabama 6 
ies ceva veo 
1987 TCU 26, 28, Syra 27 

1959 Teuey Ar Force 0 

41960 Syracuse 23, Texas 14 

1962 T sas 12. asslosippl 7 

1963 LSU 13, Texas 0 


1969 Texas 36, Tennessee 13 


1970 Southern Cal 10, Michigan 3 

1971 Stanford 27, Ohio State 17 

1972 Stanford 13, M 12 
1973 So. California 42 State 17 

1974 Ohio State 42, 80. California 21. 

5 So. California 18, Ohio State 17 
ive UCLA 23, Ohio State 10 
1977 So. California 14, rk nk 


1978 W: bare adh 

1979 So. California 17, a0 
bes So. rob Ono . 16 
1982 Washington ‘28, fowa 0 

1983 UCLA 24, Michigan 14 

1984 UCLA 46, lilinois 9 

1985 So. California 20, Ohio State 17 


1969 Penn State 15, Kansas 14 

1970 Penn State 10, Missouri 3 

1971 Nebraska 17, Louisiana St. 12 

1972 Nebraska 38, Alabama 6 ~ 

1973 Nebraska 40, NotreDame6 

1974 Penn State 16, Louisiana St. 9 

1975 Notre Dame 13, Alabama 11 
1876 Oklahoma 14, Michigan 6 

1977 Ohio State 27, Colorado 10 


1972 Oklahoma 40, Aubum 
see sag ire ghee 


1970 Texas 21,NotreDamei7 ~~ 


U7, 3 
1964 Georgia 10, Texas 9 
Sale: 45, Houston 28 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


% 


ee re 


— 
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Sun Bowl, Ei Paso 
936 Hardin Simmons 14, New Mex. 1952 Texas Tech 25, Col. Pacific 14 1969 Auburn 34, ArizonaiO- 
$t.14 1953 Col. Pacific 26, Miss. Southern 7 1969 Oe) Nebraska 45, Gouge 5 
Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas Mines6 1954 Texas Western 37, Miss. 1970 ia Tech. 17, Texas Tech. 9 
936 West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6 Southern 14 1971 LSU 33, lowa State 15 
939 Utah 26, New 0 ¥ 1955 Texas Western 47, Florida St. 20 1972 North Carolina 32, Texas Tech 28 
940 Catholic U. 0, Arizona St, 6 Wyoming 21, Texas Tech 14 1973 Missouri 34, Auburn 17 
941 Western Reserve 26, Arizona St.13 1957 Geo. Washi 13, Tex. 1974 Mississippi St. 26, No, cares 24 
942 Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 vee i) 1975 Pittsburgh 33, Kansas 
943 2¢ Air Force 13, Hardin-Simmons 7 1956 Louisvilie 34, Orake 20 fe OTR Jan.) Texas A&M 37, Horida 14 
944 Southwestern (Tex.) 7, 1959 Wyoning 14 Hardin-Simmons 6 1977 {Dec,) Stanford 24, Louisiana St. 14 
New Mexico 0 1860 New Mexico St. 28, No. Texas St. 8 1978 More airy femal 


1961 New Mexico St. 20, Utah State 13 1979 Washington 14, Texas 






1946 
\947 Crcinnat 38, Virginia Tech 6 
948 Miami (O.) 18, Texas Tech 12 


|950 Texas Western 33, Georgetown 
951 West Texas St. 14, Cincinnati 13 


946 Wake Forest 26, So. Carolina 14 


Baylor 4, ‘Seria Tech 10 
14, 

Tulsa 14 + ssisciops 7 

1965 Tennessee 27, Tulsa 6 
1966 Texas 19, Mississippi 0 
1967 Colorado 31, Miami (Fla) 21 


31, Florida St.27 
West ia 14, S. Carolina 3 
Arizona St. 48, N. Carolina 26 
41, Georgia Tech. 18 
Carolina St 49, W. Va. 13 





949 Le aba Texas Mines 12 


1962 Villanova 17, Wichita 9 

1963 West Texas St. 15, Ohio U. 14 
1964 Oregon 21, So. Methodist 14 
1965 Georgia 7, Texas Tech 0 
Brat eth 13, TCU 12 


el Beb dint E 28, Florida St. 20 
1968 ‘Paso 14, Mississippi 7 


Gator Bowl, Jacksonville 


1960 Arkansas 14, Georgia Tech 7 
1961 Florida 13, Baylor 12 

1962 Penn State 30, Goorin tech 15 
1963 Florida 17, Penn State 7 

1964 No. Carolina 35, eed dbacee! 
1985 Florida St. 36, Oklahoma 19 

1966 Georgia Tech 31, Texas Tech 21 
1967 Tennessee 18, Syracuse 12 
4968 Penn State 17, Florida St. 17 
1969 Missouri 35, Alabama 10 
1989 {Dec.) Florida 14, Tenn. 13 
1a usona A ais 

ce) 

1973 Auburn 24, Colorado 3 


Bluebonnet Bowl, Houston 


969 
1970 Oklahoma 24, Alabama 24 
1971 Colorado 29, Houston 17 
1972 Tennessee 24, Louisiana St. 17 
1973 Houston 47, Tulane 7 


“1974 N. Carolina St. 31, Houston 31 


1975 Texas 38, Colorado 21 
1976 Nebraska 27, Texas Tech 24 


Peach Bowl, Atlanta 
1974 tees ace 6, Ai oy Tech. 6 


21, North Carolina 
1977 N. Carolina St. 24, fowa St. 14 
1978 Purdue 41, Georgia Tech. 21 
1979 Baylor 24, ‘Clemson 18 


Fiesta Bowl, Tempe 


1976 Oklahoma 41, Wyoming 7 
1977 Penn St. 42, Arizona St. 30 
1978 UCLA 10, Arkansas 10 


1979 Pittsburgh 16, Arizona 10 
1980 Penn St. 31, Ohio St. 19 


Liberty Bowl, Memphis 


1968 i 34, Va. Tech 17 
1969 Ci 47, Alabama 33 
1970 Tulane 17, Colorado 3 
1971 Tennessee 14, Arkansas 13 
1972 Georgia Tech 31, fowa State 30 
1973 No, Carolina St. 31, sovclig ds 
1974 Tennessee 7, 

1975 USC 20, Texas ee 


1976 Alabama 36, UCLA 6 


» Holiday Bowl, San Diego 
1981 Young 38, Wash. St. 36 


1982 State 47, Brigham Young 17 


Aloha Bowl, Honolulu ~ 


1983 Penn State 13, Washington 10 


1980 Nebraska 31, Nssesin St. 17 
1981 Oklahoma 40, Houston 14 
1982 North Carolina 26, Texas 10 
1983 Alabama 28, SMU 7 

1964 Maryland 28, Tennessee 27 


1973 (Dec.) Tex. Tech. 28, Tenn. 19 
1974 im 27, Texas 3 

1975 Maryland 13, Florida 0 

1976 Notre Dame 20, Penn State 9 
1977 Pittsburgh 34, Clemson 3 
1978 Clemson 17, Ohio State 15 
1979 No. Carolina 17, Michigan 15 


Arkansas 
1982 Florida St. 31, West Va. 12 
1983 Florida 14, lowa 6 
1984 Oklahoma St. 21, So. Carolina 14 


1977 USC 47, Texas A&M 28 


1983 Oklahoma St. 24, Baylor 14 
1984 W. Virginia 31, Tex. Christian 14 


1981 (Jan.) Miami 20, Virginia Tech. 10 
1981 (Dec.) West Virginia 26, Florida 6 
1982 lowa 28, Tennessee 22 

1983 Florida St. 28, North Carolina 3 
1984 Virginia 27, Purdue 22 


1981 Penn St. 26, USC 10 
1983 (Jan.) Arizona St. 32, Oklahoma 21 
1984 Ohio State 28, Pittsburgh 23 
1985 UCLA 39, Miami 37 


1977 Nebraska 27, N. Carolina 17 
1978 Missouri 20, Louisiana St. 15 
1979 Penn St. 9, Tulane 6 

1980 Purdue 28, Missouri 25 

1981 Ohio State 31, Navy 28 

1982 Alabama 21, Illinois 15 

1283 Notre Dame 19, Boston Coll. 18 
1984 Auburn 21, Arkansas 15 


1983 Brigham Young 21, Missouri 17 
1984 Brigham Young 24, Michigan 17 


1984 SMU 27, Notre Dame 20 


ie ae 





é Puts : r 
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Florida Citrus Bowl, Orlando 

1947 Catawba 31, Maryville 6 04980 eli nent Tenn. 21, { 1973 Miami (O.) 16, Florida 7 
1948 Catawba 7, Marshall 0 12 1974 Miami (O.) 21,Georgia 10 - 
1949 Murray State 21, Sul Ross St. 21 1960 (Dec,) Citadel 27, Tenn. Tech 0 1975 Miami (O.) 20, South Carolina 
1950 St. Vincent 7, Emory & Henry 6 1961 Lamar 21, Middle Tennessee 14 1976 Okla. St. 49, Brigham Young 21 
1951 — Harvey 35, Emory & Henry 1962 Houston 49, Miami (O.) 21 1977 Florida St. 40, Texas Tech 17 

1963 Western Ky. 27, Coast Guard 0 1978 N.C. State 30, Pittsburgh 17 
1952 Stetson 35, Arkansas St. 20 1964 E. Carolina 14, Massachusetts 13 1979 LSU 34, Wake Forest 10 ‘ 
1953 East Texas St. 33, Tenn. Tech 0 1965 East Carolina 31, Maine 0 1980 Florida 35, Pape 20 
1954 East Texas St. 7, Arkansas St. 7 1966 Morgan State 14, West Chester 6 1981 Missouri 19; Southern Miss. 17 
1955 Neb.-Omaha 7, Eastem Kentucky 6 1967 Tenn.-Martin 25, West Chester 8 1882 Auburn 33, Boston College 26 
1956 Juniata 6, Missouri Valley 6 1968 Richmond 49, Ohio U. 42 1983 Tennessee 30, Maryland 23 
1957 West Texas St. 20, So. Miss. 13 1969 Toledo 56, Davidson 33 1984 Georgia 17, Florida St. 17 
1958 East Texas St. 10, So. Miss. 9 1970 Toledo 40, William & Mary 12 
1958 (Dec.) East Texas St. 26, Missouri 1971 Toledo 28, Richmond 3 

Valley 7 1972 Tampa 21, Kent State 18 
Hall of Fame Classic, Birmingham 
1977 Maryland 17, Minnesota 7 1980 Arkansas 34, Tulane 15 1983 W. Virginla 20, Kentucky 16 
1978 Texas A&M 28, lowa St. 12 1981 Mississippi St. 10, Kansas 0 1984 Kentucky 20, Wisconsin 19 
1979 Missouri 24, So. Carolina 14 1982 Air Force 36, Vanderbilt 28 
Independence Bowl, Shreveport ' 
1976 McNeese St. 20, Tulsa 16 1979 Syracuse 31, McNeese St. 7 1982 Wisconsin 14, Kansas St. j 
1977 Louisiana Tech 24, Louisiville 14 1980 So. Miss. 16, McNeese St. 14 1983 Air Force 9, 
1978 E, Carolina 35, La. Tech 13 1981 Texas A&M 33, Oklahoma St. 16 1984 Air Force 23, Vi Virginia ech7 
California Bowl, Fresno 
1981 Toledo 27, San Jose St. 25 - 1983 N. Illinois 20, Cal: State Fullerton 13 
’ 4982 Fresno St. 29, Bowling Green 28 1984 Nevada-Las Vegas 30, Toledo 13 


National College Football Champions 


The NCAA recognizés as unofficial national champion the team selected each year by the AP (poll of writers) and the UP! 
(poll of coaches). When the polls disagree both teams are listed. The AP poll originated in 1936 and the UPI poll in 1950. 


1936 Minnesota 1949 Notre Dame 1961. Alabama 1973 Notre Dame, Alabama — 
1937 Pi 1950 Oklahoma 1962 Southern Cai. 1974 Oklahoma, So. Cal. 
1938 Texas Christian 1951 Tennessee 1963 jal 1975 Oklahoma 
1939 Texas A&M 1952 Michigan State 1964 1976 Pittsburgh 
1940 Minnesota 1953 Maryland 1965 Alcbara, Mech State 1977 Notre Dame 
1941 Minnesota 1954 Ohio State, UCLA 1966 Notre Dame 1978 Alabama, So. Cal. ' 
1942 Ohio State 1955 Oklahoma 1967 Southern Cal. 1979 Alabama - 
1943 Notre Dame-- 1956 Oklahoma 1968 Ohio State 1980 Georgia 
1944 Army 1957 Auburn, Ohio State 1969 Texas 1981 Clemson 
1945 Army 1958 Louisiana State 1970 Nebraska, Texas 1982 Penn State 
1946 Notre Dame. 1959 Syracuse 1971 Nebraska, 1983. Miami (Fla) 
1947 Notre Dame 1960 Minnesota 1972 Southern Cal. 1984 Brigham Young 
1948 Michigan . ; 
College Football Teams _- a 
Division I Teams 
Team Team colors 
Air Force. lue & 
Akron, Blue & Golds oe. ok 
Sh rimson & white 
Alabama — Black & gold 
Purple & gold 
Aopalecrian State Black & gold 
Red & blue 
ene State & 
Arkansas Cardinal & white 
Arkansas State ret eo 
» gold, gray 
Orange & blue 
Austin Peay State. Red & white... 2... 
State... Cardinal & white 
lor Green & gold 
une-Cookman Maroon & go 
Boise State Orange & Blue 
Boston College Maroon & 
Boston Univ... . . . Scarlet & white 
Bowling Green St. ie) & 
Brigham Young . A blue & white 
Bucknell fe] & blue 
California BRS ontg 
Central Michi ‘oon & gold 
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record 
Team colors Conference Coach ig (W-L-T) 


Net Amur ea Biue & white ...... Southen.........TomMoore./...... 7-4-0 
FEA ELPE OTD Ls: Purple & orange .... AtlanticCoast......DannyFord........- 7-4-0 
1 se SOR Maroon ......... 1-AAEastemind.....fFredDuniap........ §-5-0 


er Ee et ae ;. Green&goid...... Western Athietic. .... LeonFuller........ 3-8-0 
. » Big Eight Bill McC: 










ae nee, > : 
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North Texas State . Mean 

Northeast Louisiana Indians. 
Northeastern . . i 
Arizona 
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College Football Coach of the Year 
(Selected by the American Football Coaches Assn. & the Football Writers Assn. of America) 
‘ AFCA FWAA AFCA 
; ae Waldorf, Northwestern 1957 Hayes, Ohio St. Hayes, Ohio St. 
Dick Harlow, Harvard 1958 ser LSU Pau Bietecl LSU 
7 Stabe lin, Lafayette 1959 Ben Schwartzwalder, Syracuse Ben Schwartzwalder, Syracuse 
Bill Kern, egie Tech 1960 Murray Warmath, Minnesota Murray Warmath, Minnesota 
Eddie Anderson, lowa 1961 Darrell Royal, Texas Paul “Bear” Bryant, Alabama 
Clark Shaughnessy, Stanford 1962 John McKay, USC John McKay, USC 
1 Frank , Notre Dame 1963 ae Royal, Texas Darrell Royal; Texas 
Bill A\ , Georgia Tech 1964 ra Parseghian, Notre Dame Frank Broyles, Arkansas; 
Ara Paraseghian, Notre Dame 
1943 relia ee Wie, Otic St Pacific 1965  Ouffy Daugherty, Michigan St. Tommy Prothro, UCLA 
1866 Tom Cahill, Army 2 Tom Cahill, Army 
Boh Medal in, Indiana 1967 John Pont, indiana John Pont, Indiana 
Earl “Red” Blaik, Army 1968 Woody Hayes, Ohio St. Joe Patemo, Penn St: 
7 ~—‘* Fritz Crisler, Michigan 1969 Bo Schembechler, Michigan Bo Schembechler, Michigan 
1948 Bennie Oosterbaan, Michigan 1970 ms Agase, Northwestern Peete eg an LSU; 
e! , Texas 
1949 fbi esesh Oklahoma 1971 Bob Devaney, Nebraska Paul “Bear” Bryant, Alabama 
ell, ion 1972 John McKay, USC John McKay, USC 
4 yori ee Taylor Stanford 1973 Ji Majors, Pittsburgh Paul “Bear” Bryant, Alabama 
yaaa Michigan St. 1974 Grant Teaff, Baylor Grant Teaff, Baylor 
“Jim Tatum, Maryland 1875 Woody Hayes, Ohio St. Frank Kush, Arizona St. 
Henry “Red” Sanders, UCLA 1976 Johnny Majors, Pittsburgh Johnny Majors, Pittsburgh 
Duffy 0: ty, Michigan St. 1977. Lou Holtz, Ai Don James, Washi = 
_ Bowden Wyatt, Tennessee 1978 Joe Paterno, Penn St. Joe Paterno, Penn 
- 1979 Earle Bruce, St Earle Bruce, Ohio ‘st 
S 1980 Vince Dooley, Geor Vince Dooley, Georgia 
1981 Danny Ford, Clemson Danny Ford, Clemson 
1982 Joe Paterno, Penn St. Joe Paterno, Penn St. 
: 1983 Howard Schneilenterger, Miami (Fla.) Ken Hatfield, Air Force 
1984 LaVell Edwards, Brigham Young LavVell Edwards, Brigharn Young 
All-Time Division 1-A Coaching Victories 
ERE OEE a 923° "Dan MoGugins.. 25. EE. 107 |. GEDODE Sse tet. See 180 
Sia ieee ee $14) Fielding Yost" 2700 3 Pes. 196 BenSchwartzwalder.......... 178 
“Pop” Warner. ......... 313° HowardJonese fe 194: > “Ralph Jordan);::. 2.9, 2 176 
ria Met John Vaught. 9 Us = hese 190: Prank KOSI Sie 176 
15) Aye | ae ag STE EY 207 +=2Be FON yo es Sete ents IAD OUR: PENEINIO, eet sa tata. eee NO 
IIBOD So. 5 5 be excens 207 john Heisman... 2.22... ee 165 *Bob'Neyland 25.2. ee 173 
4 gen adn Peae gol. ciara Royal Sor So nl. 5 es 1d 
A ea ares 198  CarlSnavely.....-.5...... 180 bs 
7 
4 
3 All-Time Division 1-A Percentage Leaders 
; (Classified as Division | for last 10 years; including bowl games; ties computed as half won and half lost.) 
2 Games 
.Years Won Lost Tied Pet w L T 
96 641 186 40 762 8 4 0 
105 655 222 31 738 6 10 0 
90 606 213 42 728 20 14 3 
92 632 227 31 728 15 14 2 
90 579 217 50 714 16 8 1 
92 565 213 49 713 21 7 0 
95 589 233 48 705 10 Ce) 
98 593 265 40 .683 14 2 
88 558 251 47 679 12 14 0 
95 593 271 39 678 13 10 0 
84 426 217 29 656 3 Ls) 
96 502 258 36 653 5 1 0 
95 $32 282 50 .645 1 0 0 
_ 91 516 281 44 640 10 13 1 
72 385 215 21 637 7 4 4 
91 522 296 51 630 11 WW 2 
95 488 280 47 628 7 6 1 
101 508 301 40 622 1 2 0 
88 463 284 40 614 2 3 9 
80 427 266 -26 812.543 6 i) 
66 331 204 47 .609 0 2 te) 
62 348 222 27 606 3 1 0 
95 520 332 38 606 7 9 0 
92 462 310 42 603 9 7 1 
92 499 324 40 .601 14 8 0 
78 430 278 45 601 é 5 1 
95 483 318 32 599 4 6 i) 
86 449 34 597 2 4 0 





Sports — College Football Stadiums, Heisman Trophy, Outland Awards 


















College Football Stadiums 

School Capacity School pacit 
Alabama, Univ. of (Bryant-Denny Stad.), University ... 60,000 — Northern Illinois Univ, (Huskie Stad.), DeKalb ....... 30,46 
Arizona State Univ. ( Devil), Tempe ........ . 70,021 Northwestern Univ. (Dyche Stad.), Evanston, Ill... . . . . 49,2 
Arizona, Univ. of (Arizona Stad.), Tucson... . . ,000 Notre Dame Stad., South Bend, Ind... ......-... §9,0 
Arkansas, Univ. of (Razorback Stad.) Fayetteville. 52,055 Qhio State Univ. (Ohio Stad.), Columbus. . a® ; gC 
Auburn Univ. (Jordan Hare Stad.), Auburn, Ala. 72,168 Oklahoma State (Lewis S iy Stillwater . 
Baylor Univ. Stad., Waco, Tex. ..... 2... 48,500 Oklahoma, Univ. of (Owen Field), Norman. 
Boston Coll. (Alumni Stad.), Boston, Mass.. $2,000 Oregon St. Univ. (Parker Stad.), Corvallis . 
Bowling Green State Univ. (Doyt Perry Fi Field), Oh. 30,000 Oregon, Univ. of (Autzen Stad.), Eugene. 
es gene Young Univ. Stad., Provo, UD. 2... cee 66,000 Penn. State Univ. (Beaver Stad.), University Park. 

Univ. of (Memorial Stad.), Berkeley eae a ay 75,662 Penn., Univ. of (Franklin Field), Phila... . 2... . 
Clemson Univ. (Memorial Stad.), S.C. ......-.... 79,725 Pittsburgh, Univ. of (Pitt. Stad.), Pa vies ees . 56,5 
Colorado, Univ. eal reels Field), Boulder......... 51,941 Princeton, (Palmer Stad.), Princeton, NJ, ......... 
Duke Univ., (Wade Stad.), Durham, N.C..,........ 33, Purdue, (Ross-Ade Se Lafayette, Ind... ....... 
E. Carolina Univ. (Ficklen Stad. ).6 Greenville, N.C... ... 35,000 — Rice Stad., Houston, Texas ..............0-. 7 
Florida State, (Campbell Stad,), Tallahassee ... 2... 60,519 So. Carolina, Univ. of (Williams-Brice), Columbia. .... 
Florida, Univ. of (Florida Field), Gainesville... ...... 72,000 So. Miss., Univ. of (Roberts Stad,), Hattiesburg. .... . 
Georgia Tech. (Grant Field), Atlanta... .. cern ast 58,121 Stanford Stad., Stanford, Cabs sis. don a. ste eee 
Georgia, Univ. of (Sanford Stad.), Athens ......... 82,122 Syracuse Univ., (Carrier Dome), AGN ois: 29 ogee” 50, 
Harvard Stad., Boston, Mass... -........---.- 37,289 Tenn., Univ. of (Neyland Stad.), Knoxville ......... 
Hawaii, Univ. of (Aloha Stad.), Honolulu .. 2.2.5... 50,000 . Texas A. & M. Univ. (Kyle Field), College Station... . . “Zl 
Mlinois, Univ. of (Memorial Stad.), Champaign... . . -. . 70,906 Texas Christian Univ. (Amon Carter Stad.) Ft. Worth . 
Indiana Univ. (Memorial Stad.), Bloomington. ....... 52,354 Texas-El Paso (Sun Bowl)... 2... 6 ee eee ee eee 
lowa State (Jack Trice Stad.), Ames ..........-. 50,000 Texas Tech. Univ. (Jones Stad.), Lubbock. ........ 
fowa, Univ. of (Kinnick Stad. a), lowe Glty oes Se eee 66,000 Texas, Univ. of (Memorial Stad.), Austin. ......... 80, 
Kansas State Univ. Stad., Manhattan... 2.6... ee 42,000 Tulsa, Univ. of Grelly Stad.), Okla. eee toe 4 
Kansas, Univ. of (Memorial bios Lawrence ....... 51,500 U.S. Air Force Acad. (Falcon Sted, Coline ee ene 
Kent State Univ. (Dix Stad.), Kent, Oh... 2... 26. 30,400 U.S. Military Academy (Michie Stad.), West Point, N.Y.. 
Kentucky, Univ. of (Commonwealth), Lexington... ... 58,000 U.S. Naval Academy (Navy-Marine Corps Mem. Stad.) | 
La. State Uniy. (Tiger Stad.), Baton Rouge. .....-.. 76,869 Fo gta Wi: Oe ee CR en 30, 
Louisville, Univ. of (Cardinal Stad.), Ky. ........ '. 85,500 Utah State Univ. (Romney S' at) oot S300: Se eae 
Maryland, Univ. of (Byrd), College Park ........-. 45,000 _—_ Utah, Univ. of (Robert Rice Stad,), Salt Lake City... .. 
Memphis State (Liberty Bowl), Tenn... ...-. 22... 50,180 Vanderbilt Siad,; Nashville. 6 22 ailios yee eee 4 
Michigan State Univ. (Spartan Stad.), E. Lansing ..... . 76,000 Virginia Tech. (Lane Stad.), Blacksburg........... 5 


Michigan, Univ. of (Mich. Stad.), Ann Arbor. ....... 
Mississippi St. Univ. (Scott Field) 
Mississippi, Univ. of (Vaught-Hemingw: 
Missouri, Univ. of (Faurot Field), C 
Nebraska, Univ. of (Memorial Stad.), Lincoin. | 
Nevada-Las Vegas, Univ. of {Silver Bowl) . 
New Mexico State Univ. spp Stad.), Las Cruces. 
New Mexico, Univ. Stad., Albu 3 

North Carolina St. U. (Carter-Raley St Stad.), deepest . 45, 
North Carolina, Univ. of (Kenan Stad.), Chapel Hi . 49,500 





Heisman Trophy Winners 
Awarded annually to the nation’s outstanding college football player. 


Zeke Smith, Auburn, G 











‘9 
Virgin, Univ. SF (Scott Stad.), Charlottesville... .... 
Wake Forest (Groves Stad.), Winston-Salem, N.C... . . 
Wash. State Univ. (Clarence D. Martin), Pullman . 
Washington, Univ. of (Husky Stad.), Seattle . 
West Va. Uniy. (Mountaineer Field), Morgantown « 
Wisconsin, Univ. of (Camp Randall), Madison . 
Wyoming, Univ. of (Memorial), Laramie irae = : 
Yale Bowl, New Eis CAN x ea. a ie oe 





Steve Owens, Oklahoma, AB 


1935 Jay Berwanger, Chicago, HB 1952 Billy Vessels, Oklahoma, ita 1969 Si 

1936 Larry Kelley, Yale, E 1953 John Lattner, Notre Dame, H 1970 Jim Plunkett, Stanford, Q 

1937 Clinton Frank, Yale, HB 1954 Alan Ameche, Wisconsin, Be 1971 Pat Sullivan, Auburn, QB 

1938 David O'Brien, Tex. Christian,QB . 1955 Howard , Ohio St., HB 1972 Johnny Rodgers, Nebraska, 

1939 Nile Kinnick, lowa; HB 1956 Paul Hornur , Notre Dame, QB _1973 John Cappeiletti, Penn State 
-1940 Tom Harmon, Michigan, HB 1957 John Crow, exas A & M, HB “1974 Archie Griffin, Ohio State, RB | 
1941 — Bruce Smith, Minnesota, HB 1958 Pete Dawkins, Army, HB 1975 Archie Griffin, Ohio State, AB 
1942 Frank Sinkwich, Georgia, HB 1959 Billy Cannon, La. State, HB 1976 Tony Dorsett, Pittsburgh, RB ii | 
1943 Angelo Bertelli, Notre ie, QB 1960 Joe Bellino, Navy, HB 1977 Earl Campbell, Texas, RB i 
1944 Leslie Horvath, Ohio State, QB 1961 Ernest Davis, Syracuse, HB 1978 Billy Sims, Oklahoma, RB 

1945 Felix Blanchard, Army, FB 1962 Terry Baker, Oregon State, QB 1979 Career White, USC, BB 

1946 Glenn Davis, Army, HB 1963 Roger Staubach, Navy, QB 1980 logers, So. C: i 
1947 John Lujack, Notre Dame, QB 1964 John Huarte, Notre Dame, QB 1981 wane Aicn lien, USG, RB Y 3 
1948 Doak Walker, SMU, HB 1965 Mike Garrett, USC, HB 1982 hel Walker, Ge ie | 
1949 Leon Hart, Notre Dame, E 1966 Steve Spurrier, Florida, QB 1983 Mike Rozier, Nebraska, é 
1950 Vic Janowicz, Ohio State, HB 1967 any B fj , OB 1984 » Doug Flutie, Boston Cites, 

1951 Richard Kazmaier, Princeton, HB 1968 O.J. Simpson, USC, RB 2 

Outland Awards 
Honoring the outstanding interior lineman selected by the Football Writers’ Association of America. 

1946 George Connor, Notre Dame, T - 1959 Mike McGee, Duke, T _ 1972 Rich Glover, Nebraska, MG 
1947 Joe Steffy, Army, G 1960 Tom im, Minnesota, G 1973 John Hicks, Ohio State,G@ 
1948 Bill Fischer, Notre Dame, e , 1961 Merlin Olsen, Utah State, T 1974 Randy White, : 
1949 Ed Bagdon, Michigan St., G 1962 Bobby Bell, Minnesota, T 1975 Leroy Selmon, Oklahoma, D1 . 
1950 Bob Gain, Kentucky, T 1963 . Scott Appleton, Texas, T 1976 Ross Browner, Notre Dame, DE 
4951 Jim Weatherall, Oklahoma, T 1964 Steve Delong, Tennessee, T 1977 Brad r, Texas, ; 4a 
1952 Dick Modzelewski, Maryland, ¥ 1965 Tommy Nobis, Texas, G 1978 Roberts, Oklaho 

41953 J.D. Roberts, Oklahoma, G 1966 Heal Phillips, Arkansas, T 1979 Jim Ritcher, No. Carolina 

1954 Bill Brooks, Arkansas, G 1967 , Southern Gai, ii 1980 Mark 4 gh, O 

1955 Calvin Jones, lowa, G 1968 Bil ot li, Georgia, T 1981 Dave Riington, Nebraska, C 
1956 Jim Parker, Ohio ee G Boa Mike oe te Dag sat OT ss tees eve Dave 3 

1957 Alex Karras, lowa, lwagon, State, F 

1958 1971 pre: Jacobson, Nebraska, OT 1984 Pee a Virginia Tech, 





College Footbali Conference Champions 


Atlantic Coast ivy League Big Eight Big Ten 
Wake Forest 1970 Dartmouth 1970 Nebraska 1970 Ohio State 
North Carolina 1971 Dartmouth, Cornell 1971 Nebraska 1971 vig cd 
North Carolina 1972 Dartmouth 1972 Nebraska 1972 Ohio State, Michigan 
No, 1973 . Dartmouth 1973 Oklahoma 1973 Ohio State, Michigan 
Mary! 1974 Yale, Harvard 1974 Oklahoma 1974 Ohio State, Michigan 
Maryland 1975 Harvard 1975 Oklahoma, Nebraska 1975 Ohio Stat 
sveshtiy 1976 Yale, Brown 1876 Oklahoma, Colorado, 1976 Michigan, “Ohio State 
Carolina 1977 Yale Oklahoma State 1977 Michigan, Ohio State 
Clemson . 1978 Dartmouth 1977 Oklahoma 1978 Michigan St., Michigan 
No. Carolina St. 1979 Yales 1978 Nebraska, Oklahoma 1979 Ohio State 
North Carolina 1980 Yale © 1978 Oklahoma 1980 Michigan 
Clemson _ 1981. Yale, Dartmouth 1980 Oklahoma 1901 lowa, Ohio State 
Clemson ~ 1982 Harvard, 1981 Nebraska 1982 Michigan 
Maryland Penn 1982 Nebraska 1983 illinois 
Maryland 1983 Harvard, Penn 1983 Nebraska 1984 Ohio State 
1984 Penn 3 1984 Nebraska, Oklahoma 
Mid-America Missouri Valley Southeastern Southwest 
Toledo 1970 © Louisville 1970 Louisiana State 1970 Texas 
Toledo 1971 Memphis State 1971 Alabama 1971 Texas 
Kent State 1972 Louisville, W. Texas, 1972 Alabama 1972 Texas 
3 Miami Drake 1973 Alabama 1973 Texas 
' Miami 1973 No. Tous St, Tulsa 1974 Alabama 1974 Baylor 
Miami 1974 Tulsa 1975 Alabama 1975 Texas A&M, Texas, 
Ball State 1975 Tulsa - 1976 Georgia Arkansas 
Miami 1976 Tulsa,N.MexicoSt. 1977 Alabama 1976 Houston 
Bali State 1977 W. Texas S' 1978 Alabama 1977. Texas 
Central Michigan 1978 N. Mexico 1979 Alabama 1978 Houston 
Central Michigan 1979 W. Texas St. 1980. Georgia 1979 Houston, Arkansas 
Toledo 1980 Tulsa, Wichita St. 1981 Georgia, Alabama 1980 Baylor 
Bowling Green 1981. Drake, Tulsa 1982 ia 1981 SMU 
Northern Illinois 1982 Tulsa 1983 Auburn 1982 SMU 
Toledo 1983 Tulsa 1984 Florida 1983 Texas 
‘ 1984 Tulsa 1984 SI 
Pacific Ten Southern Western Athletic Pacific Coast - 
Stanford 1970 William & Mary 1970 Arizona State 1970 Long Beach State 
Stanford 1971 Richmond 1971 Arizona State 1972 gaa Diego State 
usc 1972 East Carolina 1972 Arizona State 1973 San pee State 
USC 1973 East Carolina 1973 Arizona State, Arizona 1974 
usc 1974 VM 1974 Brigham Young 1975 San ine is 
UCLA, Cal. 1975 Ricmond 1975 Arizona State 1976 SanD pore 
usc 1976 East Carolina 1976 Wyong Brigham Yo 1977 Fresno 
Washington 1977 Tenn.-Chattanooga 1877 Brigham Young, Arizona St. 1978 Utah St., San Jose St. 
usc 1978 Tenn.-Chattanooga, 1978 Brigham Young 1979 San Jose 
usc Furman 1979 Brigham Young 1980 Long abel ‘State 
Washington 1879 Tenn.-Chattanooga 1980 Brigham Young 1981 San Jose State 
Washington 1980 Furman 1981 Brigham Young 1982 Fresno State 
UCLA 1981 Furman 1982 Brigham Young 1983 Cal State-Fullerton 
UCLA 1982 Furman ‘ 1983 Brigham Young 1984 Nevada-Las Vegas 
USC 1983 Furman. 1984 Brigham Young 
1984 Tenn.-Chattanooga 
t > | 
- : Longest Division 1-A Winning Streaks 
Team Years Ended by Score 
pork Ebievh where Kes Reta pete cee Uegnal entre nee r re ADR ad SN aed oat oR to re 
BEI GEON aay, ora ee Saintayss OR dan oho He han regon State... es ire Me eS ei 
RAB) Ss AL VERO wih anit aw 1890-03 22.0 S48 is RI GRROR ia stiei stake scampi rhe aa 6-0 
SRN vile? Sah Rie Bl angrier S90 1887-89........ PUMICE ea seats) eae ee eI arabahle poe an 10-0 
BUONO sero eva rs Tigh oe inmsie (Sw se > WQOSA7T ek is ee PATA eos hrabeea Nie Nica SK 61 woo wedi ean TEN et 5 atl ate 21-0 
Pennsylvania .. 2... 2.0.62 ee 1894-96. oad Resales wal amare ates liane Gen oun eerie 6-4 
ear en PARAL VANES: 98 8 NOUBBO Src SERERMC NOt chaste an wha Vpd eat heneety 13-7 
STORMS aye itn as) 6 S08 1914-18 a Cleveland Naval Reserve... 2.2... ee pees 10-9 
PAOINGVIVENA ees woe Kise ais) 5 ee OB6-G8 se FRMIV MME ease itisioreie! ry Mligcs sa.to, AGS UMaine TR 10-0 
ARONA es gyi A Jae sais SF iat AWBERTO Ss 2.0 aay EIT CHM cack Efe) Sk Rtn ROR Tale A 24-11 
eh ar Sane ie ee are AROS rt at MIND OSOUR ccjc ree sue cls! valle aaa aad Sapte 6-6 
MMGUGIE ES Leip Save ences oe i 1978-80. oo 5s Pees WARMER COTE: c's Seon Oolieic tae eee ap lens 6-3 
Oklahoma... 6 6.5 SCARE eae AOTO7 3 iis ee ae PON as CaN winches tbc ene Ric ausead hoe Nr nitty 23-3 
Michigan State ......¢.0..7055 1950-53........ COREY hy Owe EG RN tug ac Es tee bated 6-0 
OENSEG reer ienved Jardis nie oe 1901-04. ....... POI. ter ats ss Fi<<e Yap At Ved CAMTASIA hans ue 6-0 
SCONCE Sain, 0 ete ae ieee Nae ers si cali LEU AT Ieee ame VPM PED ie TAS e Ee et a4 
BPE RMIONIGEN oil phe enews iw Soe Lp cae PMY aust Kou ited gee iicl ree IMT oeng Was te uh olin Sole 21-7 
SEAR ESTO re seers aT ee 1944-46 .2 0.2. NUNS LMMINNED apc! 4a '6<<> ae Oe 8h elias et ved a db a 0-0 
: CBN She ons Sete IOSISSS c-cne wee (ORSHON State ts Sto tame cn waks ene Maacstin 0-0 





















Sports — Professional Football ; 
National Football League 
Final 1984 Standings 


National Conference - American Conference 


Eastern Division Eastern Division 
: W ck T Pet ‘Pts Opp Wye ‘TT. Ret Pe 
Washington 1 6 0 688 426 310 = Miami 14 2 0 875. 513 
N.Y. Giants 9 7 OO 563 299 301 New England 9 7 O 563 362 
St. Louis De 0 563 423 345 N.Y. Jets 7 9 0 438 332 
Dallas 8 7 0 .563 308 308 Indianapolis 4 12 0 .250 239 
Philadelphia ~ 6 9 1.406 275 339 Buffalo 2 14 (0. 2.1257 260 
Central Division Central Division 
Chicago™ 10 6 O 625 325 248 Pittsburgh ‘9 7 0 563 387 
Green Bay 8 8 0 §00 390 309 Cincinnati 8 8 0 500 339 
Tampa Bay 6 10 .0 875 335 380 Cleveland 5 i 0 313 250 
Detroit 411 1 281 283 408 Houston 3° 618 0 .188 240 
Minnesota 3 3° 13 O 188 276 484 
Western Division Western Division 
San Francisco 15) 4 0 .938 475 227 Denver 13 3 OO #813 
LA. Rams 10 6 0 625 346 316 Seattle 12.47 __ 0 750i a6 
New Orleans F hen 9 0 438 298 361 LA. Raiders 1 5 0 688 371 
Atlanta 4 12 0 .250 281 . 382 Kansas City 8 8 0 500 314 
San Diego Fs 9 O 438 


ae playoffis—N.Y. Giants 16, L.A. Rams 13; San Francisco 21, N.Y. Giants 10; Chicago 23, Washington 19; San Francisco 23, | 
cago 0. 
AFC playofis—Seattle 13, L.A. Raiders 7; Miami 31, Seattle 10; Pittsburgh 24, 1 Denver 17; Miami 45, Pittsburgh 28. 


49ers Defeat Dolphins i in Super Bowl 


‘The San Francisco 49ers won their second Super Bowl championship by defeating the Miami Dolphins 38-16 at Stanford Stadiun 
Palo Alto, Cal. Joe Montana of the 49ers, who passed for a Super Bowl record 331 yards, was chosen the game’s most valuable player. 


Score by Periods 
Waa eos at es Si 10 6 to) 0—i6 
San Francisco ....... z 21 10 o—38 
Scoring 


Miami—von Schamann 37 yd. field goal. 
S.F.—Monroe 33 yd. ne from Montana (Wersching kick). 


Passing — Miami—Marino 29-50-2-318. San Frat 
tana 24-35-0-331. F 

Receiving ~ Miami—Nathan 10-83, Clayton 6-92, Rose 6- 
D. Johnson 3-28, Moore 2-17, Cefalo 1-14, Duper 1-11. 
Francisco—Craig 8-82, D. Clark 5-72, Francis 5-60, Tyler 4- 
Monroe 1-33, Solomon 1-14. . 

Attendance — 84,059. 







sper eps Johnson 2 
et 


$.F.—Montana 6 yd. run beset i! ps 
ore ee tun (Wersching kick). 


yd. 
S.F.—Wersching 27 yd. field goal. 


S.F.—Craig 16 yd. pass from Montana (Wersching kick). 


Individual Statistics 


Rushing — Miami—Nathan 5-18, Bennett 3-7, Marino 1-0. San 
Francisco—Tyler 13-65, Montana 5-59, Craig 1 


5-20, Salomon 1-5; Cooper 1-4. 


Winner am 


1967 Green Bay Packers, 35 
1968 Green Bay Packers, 33 
1962 New York Jets, 16 


Miami Dolphins, 14 
[e) 
Miami Dolphins, 24 


1983 Washington Redskins, 27 
1984 Los poses Raiders, 38 
1985 San Francisco 49ers, 38 


SF bral 6 ve. pass from Montana (Wersching kick). 


yd. pass from Marino {von Se armas 


5-58, Harmon 


Super Bowl 
Loser 
Kansas City Chiefs, 10 
Oakland Raiders, 14 
Baitimore Colts, e 
Minnesota Vikings, 


Dallas Cowboys, | ig 
i pal Pepi dR 
lashington Redskins, 7 


Mineo Vikings, . 
soln? ok een & 


las Cowboys, 17 
Minnesota Vikings, 14 
Denver Broncos, 10 
Dallas Co 31 
Priladeiatie Bagh ; be 

ia Eagles, 
Cincinatti Bengals, 21 
Miami Dolphins,17 
Washington Redskins, 9 
Miami Dolphins, 16 ~ 





Team Statistics , 


Site 


- Angeles Coliseum 
cat ike Miami 


Orange Bowl, Miami 
Tulane Stadium, New Orleans 
Orange Bowl, Miami 
Tulane Stadium, New 


Rose A 

Superdome, New Orleans 

Siiverdome, Pontiac, Mich, 
Bowl, 

Tampa Stadium 


ss OREN = 
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Super Bowl MVPs: 


1974 Larry Csonka, Miami : 

1975 Franco Harris, Pittsburgh 

1976 Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh 

1977 Fred Biletnikoff, Oakland 

1978 Randy White, Harvey Martin, Dallas 
1979 Terry Bradshaw, Pittsburgh 

1980 Terry Bradshaw, Pittsburgh 


1967 Bart Starr, Green Bay 
1968 Bart Starr, Green Bay 
1969 Joe Namath, N.Y. Jets 
1970 Len Dawson, Kansas City 
1971 Chuck Howley, Dallas . 
1972 Roger Staubach, Dallas 
1973 Jake Scott, Miami 


PS 





East West 
Year Winner (W.LT.) Winner (W.L.T.) 
1933 New York Giants (11-3-0) ........ Chicago Bears (10-2-1) ..... 
1934 _ New York Giants eon ST 4 Oe Lae hicago Bears (13-0-0) ..... 
1935. New York Giants (9-3-0). ........ Detroit Lions (7-3-2) ....... 
1836 Boston Redskins (7-5-0)........- Green Bay Packers a 0-1-1)... 
1937 Washington Redskins (8-3-0) ...... Chicago Bears (9-1-1)...... 
1938 New York Giants (8-2-1)... ..... . Green Bay Packers (8-3-0) . . . 
1939 New York Giants (9-1-1)... ....... Green Say Packers (9-2-0) ... 
1940 Washington Redskins (9-2-0) ...... Chicago Bears (8-3-0)... ... 
1941 New York Giants (8-3-0). ........ Chicago Bears (10-1-1)(a)... . 
1942 | Wash. Redskins (10-1-1)......... Chit Bears (11-0-0) ..... 
1943. Wash. Redskins (6-3-1)(a)........ been Bears (6-1-1). ..... 
1944 — New York Giants it jena an ees Green Bay Packers (8-2-0) . . . 
1945 Wash. Redskins (6-2-0) ......... Cleveland Rams (9-1-0)... . . 
1946 New York Giants 2 1S Re « Chi Bears (8-2-1). ..... 
1947 Philadelphia Sete (8-4-0)(a) . . Chicago Cardinals (9-3-0) . 
1948 Philadelphia Eaales (9-2-1) . ‘ oa Cardinals (1 1-1-0) . 
1949 Philadelphia Easles {11-1-0). . . Los Angeles Rams (8-2-2). . 
1950 Cleveland Browns (10-2-0)(a) . Los Angeles Rams (9-9-0)(a) 
1951 Cleveland Browns (11-1-0). . . . Los Angeles Rams (8-4 hs 
1952 Cleveland Browns (8-4-0) . . . Detroit Lions (9-3-0)(a) . 
1953 Cleveland Browns 11-1-0). . " . Detroit Lions (10-2-0). . . . 
1954 Cleveland Browns (9-3-0) ........ toe Lions (9-2-1) ....... 
1955 Cleveland Browns (9-2-1) ........ os Angeles Rams (8-3-1)... . 
1956 New York Giants (8-3-1)......... Chicage jo Bears (9-2-1). ..... 
1957 Cleveland Browns (9-2-1) ........ Detroit Lions (6-4-0)(@) sagt ok 
1958 _ New York Giants (9-3-0)(a) ....... Baltimore Colts (9-3-0). ..... 
1959 New York Giants (10-2-0) ........ Baltimore Colts (9-3-0)... ... 
1960 Iphia Eagles (10-2-0)....... Green Bay Packers (8-4-0) . . . 
1961 New York Giants (10-3-1) ......-. Green Bay Packers (11-3-0). . . 
1962 New York Giants (12-2-0) ........ Green Bay Packers (13-1-0). . . 
1963 New York Giants (11-3-0) ........ Chicago Bears (11-1-2) ..... 
1964 Browns (10-3-1)........ Baltimore Colts (12-2-0).... . 
1965 Cleveland Browns cy ar RAasiah sete vets Green Bay Packers eee! 


1966 Dallas Cowboys (10-3-1)......... Green Bay Packers (12-2-0) 
{@) Won divisional playoff. (b) Won at & 15 sudden death overtime period. 


Year Winner (W-L- 
1967 .. ‘ Cleveland (9: Ae 
\ Dallas 350) 


Green Bay (9-4-1). . 
Los Angeles (1 1-1-2)(8 
Gene (i sas 


Dallas (10-4-0) ......... 
Minnesota (12-2-0) |. 11... 
San Francisco (1-3-1)... « 


Dallas (10-4-0) 
Minnesota te -2-0) 
Los Angeles {i2:2-0) 














. Miami 27, Oakland 10 
. Dallas 27, Los Angeles 16 





1981 Jim Plunkett, Oakland 

1982 Joe Montana, San Francisco 
1983 John Riggins, Airgina ral 
1984 Marcus Allen, L.A. Raiders 
1985 Joe Montana, San Francisco 


National Football League Champions 


Playoff 
Chicago Bears 23, New York 21 
New York 30, Chicago Bears 13 
Detroit 26, New York 7 
Green Bay 21, Boston 6 
Washington 28, Chicago Bears 21 
New York 23, Green Bay 17 
Green Bay 27, New York 0 
Chicago Bears 73, Washington 0 
Chicago Bears 37, New York 9 
Washington 14, Chicago Bears 6 
Chicago Bears, 417 Washington 21 
Green Bay 14, New York 7 
Cleveland 15, Washington 14 
Chicago Bears 24, New York 14 
. . Chicago Cardinals 28, a 21 
. Philadelphia 7, Chicago Cardinals 0 
. Philadelphia 14, Los Ange! 
~ Cleveland 30, Los Angeles 28 
. Los Angeles 24, Cleveland 17 
Detroit 17, Cleveland 7 
. Detroit 17, Cleveland 16 
Cleveland 56, Detroit 10 
Cleveland 38, Los Angeles 14 
New York 47, Chicago Bears 7 
Detroit 59, Cleveland 14 
Baltimore ‘23, New York 17(6) 
Baltimore 31, New York 16 
Philadelphia 17, Green Bay 13 
Green Bay 37, New York 0 
Green Bay 16, New York 7 
Chi 14, New York 10 
Cleveland 27, Baltimore 0 
. Green Bay 23, Cleveland 12 
Green Bay 34, Dallas 27 


off 
. Dallas 52, Cleveland 1% 
: Green Bay 28, Los Angeles 7 


21, Dallas 17 


, Green Bay 
. Cleveland 31, Dallas 20 
. Baltimore 24, Minnesota 14 


Baltimore 34, Cleveland 0 
Cleveland 38, Dallas 14 


Minnesota 23, Los Angeles 20 
Minnesota 27, Cleveland 7 
Baltimore 17, Cincinnati 0 
Oakland 21, Miami 14 
Baltimore 27, Oakland 17 
Dallas 5, Detroit 0 
San Francisco 17, Minnesota 14 
Dallas 17, San Francisco 10 
Miami 27, Kansas City 24 
Baltimore 20, Cleveland 3 
Miami 21, Baltimore 0 
pale 20, Minnesota 12 
24, Washin: 
Dalias 14, on Francisco 


fon 20 


Minnesota 27, Washington 20 
Minnesota 27, Dallas 10 
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Year Conference Division Winner (W-L-T) Playoff 
ATA Gs. ara American. .....-. Eastern... ... Miami (11-3-0)..-...4..- Oakland 28, Miami 26 
Central Pittsburgh 32, Buffalo 14 
Western Pittsburgh 24) Oakland 13 
National........ Eastern Minnesota 30, St. Louis 14 
Central Los Angeles 19, Washin 10 
Western Minnesota 14, Los Ani 10 
HO7Bie=s sova.y American. ...... Eastern Pittsburgh 28, Baltimore 10 
Oakland 31, Cincinnati 28 y 
Western Pittsburgh 16, Oakland 10 
National... ....5 m Dallas 17, Minnesota 14 
Central Los Angeles 35, St. peg 23 
Western Dallas 37, Los Angeles 7 
1976) <5. esis « American. ...... Eastern Pittsburgh 40, Baltimore 14 
Central Oakland 24, New England 21 
Western Oakland 24, Pittsburgh 12 
National... 2.2... Eastern Minnesota 35, Washington 20 
Central Los Angeles 14, Dallas 12 
Western Minnesota 24, Los Angeles 13 
LT Geen yee American. ...... Eastern Oakland 37, Baltimore 31 
Central Denver 34, Pittsburgh 21 
Western . Dallas 37, ‘Chicago it 
National... ...., Eastern Minnesota 14, Los on les 7 
Central Denver 20, Oakland 
Western. Dallas 23, raged 6 
NOTE? ages acer American... ...> Eastern . Pittsburgh 33, Denver 10 
Central . Houston 31, New England 14 
Western . Pittsburgh 34, Houston 5 
National... .... Eastern Dallas 27, Atlanta 20. 
¢ Central... .-. Minnesota (8-7-1)... ..... Los Angeles 34, Minnesota 10 
Western...... Los Angeles (12-4-0)...... Dallas 28, Los Angeles 0 
1979) shocheo American. .....- Eastern... ... Miami {10-6-0).......... Houston 17, San Diego 14 
Central. ..... Pittsburgh (12-4-0) ....... Pittsburgh 34, Miami 14 
Western... . . , San Diego (12-4-0)....... Pittsburgh 27, Houston 13 
National... ..... Eastern...... Dallas (11-5-0) ......... Tampa Bay 24, Philadelphia 17 
: Central...... Tampa Bay (10-6-0) ...... Los Angeles 21, Dallas 19 
: Western...... Los Angeles (9-7-0)....... Les Angeles 9, Tampa Bay 0 
1980. ¢: Byeoipt American. ...... Eastem...... Buffalo (11-5-0)......... an DI 20, Buffalo 14. 
Central. ..... Cleveland (11-5-0) ....... Gavan 14, Gleveland 12 
Western... .«. San Diego (11-5-0)....... Oakland 34, San Diego 27 
National... 0.205 Eastern. ..... Philadelphia(12-4-0)...... Philadelphia 31, Minnesota 16 
Central...... Minnesota (9-7-0)........ Dallas 30, Atlanta 27 
Western. ..... Atlanta (12-4-0)......... Philadelphia 20, Dallas 7 
ci ji paareamreater 4 American....... Eastern...... Miami (11-4-1).......... San Diego 41, Miami 38 
le eS ee tay irews aiikses to cera 2s Butfato 21 : 
estern...... an Diego DBO) ova enw incin an ahd 
National. Saas Eastem......- Dallas ( ee abt See rat ae Dallas 38, Tampa Bay 0 
Central... ... Tampa Bay (9-7-0).......San Francisco 38, N.Y. Giants 24 
Western...... San Francisco (13-3-0)..... “San, Francisco 28, Dallas 27 
at:)-)-16) eee PNG si. 5s PS ats .... LA. Raiders (8-1-0) 
National ny 245 "tS aaueen inp. Sone Washington (8-1-0) 


AFC playoffs—Miami 28, New England 13; L.A. Raiders 27, Cleveland 10; N.Y. Jets 44, Cincinnati 17; San Diego 31, Pittsb 
N.Y, Jets 1 , L.A, Raiders 14; Miami 34, San Diego 13; Miami 14, N.Y. Jets 0, NFC playoffs—Washin ton 31, Detroit 7; Green 
41, St. Louis’ 16; Dallas 30, Tampa Bay 17; Minnesota 30, Atlanta 24; Washington 21, Minnesota 7; Dallas 37, ‘Green Bay 


Washin 31, ‘Dallas 17 : 
pial : Seattle 27, Miarni 20 a 


NSO te eg pee te co Sitio 
: L.A. Raiders 38, Sere 10 
LA. Raiders 30, Seattle 14 
. . Washington 51, L.A. Rams 7 
- San Francisco 24, Detroit 23 





National. .....:. 


. Miami 45, 

Chicago 23, Was! n 19 

San Francisco 21,N.Y.Giants10 — - : 
San Francisco 23, Chicago 0 : @ 


National. ....,.. 





(1) Strike-shortened season x, 


George Halas Trophy Winners 


The Halas Trophy, named after football coach George Halas, is awarded annually to the outstanding defensive Player : 
football in a poll conducted by Murray Olderman of Newspaper Enterprise Assn. —_ ef 
1966 Larry Wilson, St. Louis 1973 Alan Page, Minnesota 1980 Lester Hayes, Oakland 
1967 Deacon Jones, eg ato 1974 Joe Greene, Pittsburgh 1981 Joe Klecko, N.Y. Jets 
1968 Deacon Jones, Los Angeles 1975 CurleyC , Houston 1982 Mark Gastineau, N.Y. Jets 
1969 Dick Butkus, Chicago 1976 Jerry , Cleveland 1983 Jack Lambert, Pittsburgh 
1970 Dick Butkus, Chicago 1977 Harvey Martin, Dallas ~ 1984 Mike Haynes, L.A. 

1971 Carl Eller, Minnesota 1978, Randy Gradishar, Denver ‘ 


1972 Joe Greene, Pittsburgh 1979 Lee Selmon, Tampa Bay 
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National Football Conference Leaders 
. ; (National Football League prior to 1970) ‘ 
Passing ; pene necoing 
Player, team Atts Com YG TD Year Player, team YG TD 
tad Baltimore... .... $17. 182 2,909 26 1968 Clifton McNeil,SanFrancisco...... 71 944 «7 
| joe, San Prange Pepe cea 422 274 3,102 22 1969 Dan Abramowicz, New Orleans... .. 13 AQIS 7 
eee ented 378 223 2,941 24 1970 Dick Gordon, Chicago........... 71 1,026 13 
SEMEL ir, 211 126 1,882 15 1971 Bob Tucker, Giants) wet 59 791 4 
ee Goan: NY. Giant Giants. .... $25 196 2,307 - 17 1972 Harold Jackson, Philadelphia... .... 62 1,048 4 
Roger Staubach, Dallas. ...., 286 179 2,428 23 1973 Harold Carmichael, Philadelphia... . . 67 1,116 9 
Sonny Jurgensen, eibel gia 167 107 1,185 11 1974 Charles Young, Philadelphia nA Reh bine 63 696 3 
‘arkenton, Minnesota 425 273 2,294 25 1975 Chuck Foreman, Minnesota ....... ke) ee) 
| illlrbeale Los Angeles. 158 91 1.460 8 1976 DrewPearson,Dallas..........- 58 806 6 
Roger Staubach, Di . 361 210 2,620 18 1877 Ahmad Rashad, Minnesota . An 51 681 2 
Roger Staubach, Dalles. 413 231 3,190 25 1978 Rickey Young, Minnesota. . ¢ 88 704 5 
Staubach, Dallas. . .461 267 3,586 27 1979 Ahmad Rashad, sree £ 80 1,156 9 
Jaworski, . 451 257 3,529 27 1980 Earl Cooper, San Fran “ . 83 567 4 
Joe Montana, "San Francisco. . . 488 311 3,565 19 1981 Dwight Clark, San ary a 85 1,105 4 
“Joe Thiesmann, Washington . 252 161 2,033 13 1982 Owight Clark,SanFrancisco....... 60 913 5 
ere Bartkowski, Atlanta... .. 423 274 3,167 22 1983 RoyGreen,StLous........... 78 1,227 14 
Charlie Brown, Washington. ....... 78 1,225 8 
; Earnest Gray, N.Y. Giants ........ 78 1,139 5 
_ Joe Montana, San Franscisco.. 432 279 3,630 . 28 1984 ArtMonk,Washington........... 106 1,372 7 
2 Scoring Rushing > 
“Player, team TD PAT FG Pts Year Player, team Yds Atts TD 
‘Leroy Kelly, Cleveland ...... 20 (0) © 120 1968 Leroy Kelly,Cleveland.......... 1,239 248 16 
Fred Cox, Minnesota........ 0 43 26 121-1969 Gale Sayers, Chicago........... 1,032 236 «8 
‘Fred Cox, Minnesota........ 0 35 30 125 1970 Larry Brown, ae Se ONS Sai 1A25. 3 23715 5 
Curt da ht, Washington. ..... O 27 29 114 1971 John Brockington, Green Bay ...... 1,105 216 4 
larcol, Green Bay. . . . 0 29 33 128 1972 Larry Brown, ashing RON oie dce eatin ek 1,216 285° 8 
id Ray, L os Angeles... .. . 0 40 30 130 1973 Jona Brockington, Green BO er aistare 1,144. 265 3 
Chester Marcol, Green Bay. . . . 0 19 25 94 1974 Larry McCu “te Los Angeles. .... 1,109 236 «3 
Chuck Foreman, Minnesota. .. . 22 0 0 132 1975 Jim Otis, SROs ists aagos efor 1,076 269 «5 
0 31. 22 97 1976 Walter Payton, Syste 311 13 
16 0 0 96 1977 Walter Payton, Chicago 85; 339 14 
0 31 29 118 1978 Walter Payton, Chicago. 395 333 11 
0 39 25 114 1979 Walter Payton, Chicago. ‘ 369 14 
0 35 27 116 1980 Walter Payton, an a8 2 1,460 317 15 
0 46 25 121 1981 George Rogers, New Orleans 1,674 378 13 
13 te) 0 78 1982 Tony Dorsett, Dallas...... B 177-6 
0 62 33 161 1983 Eric Dickerson, L.A.Rams . . 390 18 
0 56 25 131 1964 Eric Dickerson, L.A. Rams 379 14 
: : American Football Conference Leaders 
(American Football League prior to 1970) 
Pass-Receiving 
Atts Com YG TD Year Player, team y ct. YG, TD 
224 131 2,109 17 1968 Lance Alworth,SanDiego........ 68 1,312 10 
197 106 1,845 15 1969 Lance Alworth,SanDiego........ ~ 64 1003 4 
356 179 2'516 22 1970 MarlinBriscoe,Buffalo.......... 57 1,036 8 
263 145 2,089 19 1971 Fred Biletnikoff, Oakland......... 61 929. 9 
150. 83 1,360 11 1972 Fred Biletnikoff, Oakland......... 58 802 7 
260 163 1997 14 1973 i Willis, Houston. >... ... 2.0% 57 371 1 
328 213 2667 18 1974 re Mitchell, Baltimore. .... 1... 72 544-2 
377 228 3,169 21 1975 Regge Rucker, Cleveland ........ 60 779 > 3 
ell Mitchell, Baltimore... ...... 60 §54..4 . 
194 2,737 27 1976 RacAnhuc Lane, Kansas Shyer Sy - 66 686 ~ 1 
307 180 2,252 22 1977 ee pc Baltimore... 2.56. 7i 620 4 
368 207 2,915 28 1978 ent, Seattle ....-....4- 71° 1,468 8 
_ 530 332 4,082 24 1979 Se Was in aly Baltimore. ....... : 750 -—3 
554 337 4.132 30-1980 Kellen Winslow, San DIOGO! s.-5s se 69 1290 9 
479 300 3,754 29 1981 Kellen Winslow, SanDiego........ 88 1,075 10 
309 218 2,495 12 1982 KellenWinslow,SanDiego....... Rael nmi (oa [phen § 
296 173 2,210 20 1983 Todd Christensen, L.A.Raiders ..... 92 1,247 12 
564 362 5,084 48 1984 Ozzie Newsome, Cleveland ....... 89 1,001 5 
Rushing 
TD PAT FG Pts Year Player, team Yds Atts TD. 
0 43 34 145 1968 Paul Robinson, Cincinnati elie ets 1,023. 238 «8 
(( pee: ~ epmiane. ns | Dia | Dick Post, SanDiego........... 182 6 
0 26 30 116 1970 LAETOGNVER NS 6 oe rile ae aa 4 209 3 
0 33. 28 117 1971 Little, Denver... 0. ee 1,133 284 6 
On: 40> 27121 1 . Simpson, Buffalo....... ..... 292 6 
0 36 29.123 1973 O.J. Simpson, Buffalo........... 332 12 
0 33 20 93 1974 Otis Arm LOVERS el Seca reed 1407 263 9 
23 0 0 138 1975 O.J. Simpson, Buffalo........... 1,817 329 16 
0 49 20 109 1976 O.J. Simpson, Buffalo........... 290 8 
0 #39 «#20 «699 1 Mark Ma sbece fpil Oakland... ...... 1,273. 324 7 
0 41 22 107 1978 le; HOUBEON. So sic ete & F 302 13 
0 46 23 115 1979 EarlCampbell,Houston......... 4 Ay 368 19 
0 51 26 129 1980 Sodl eeorerg FIOUBIONS acs mea 1,934 373 13 
0 49 22 115 1981 Earl Campbell, Houston..........- 1,376 361 10 
14 0 0 84 1982 Freeman McNeil, N.Y.Jets........ 151 6 
0 38 27 119 1983 Curt Warner, Seattle ........... 1446 335 13 
0 45 24 117 1984 Earnest Jackson, San Diego. ...... 1,179. 296 8 





t 
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1984 NFL Individual Leaders 
National Football Conference 





i c Passing 
Pet Avg Pet 
Att Comp Comp Yards Gain TD TD Int 
Montana, San Francisco. ......... 432 279 64.6 3630 8.40 28 ‘6.5 10 
Bomar St Louis’. 5-47. be ts cules ars 560 345 61.6 4614 8.24 28 5.0 16 
Bartkowski, Atlanta... ........5% 269 181 67.3 2158 8.02 11 41 10 
Theismann, Washington. ......... 477 283 59.3 3391 7.11 24 5.0 13 
Dickey, Green Bay. ...........- 401 237 59.1 3195 7.97 25 6.2 19 
Danielson, Detroit... ........-.. 410 252 61.5 3076 7.50 17 44 15 83.1 
OeBerg, TampaBay............ 509 308 60.5 3554 6.98 19 3.7 18 ae 
WeMG LAL AIMS Sls ioki wa) valpn care 284 143 50.4 2021 7.12 13 46 7 78.7 
Simmis,:N.Y..Glants. 6.0.0. te ee 533 286 53.7 4044 7.59 22 44 18 78.40 
Jaworski, Philadelphia. .......... 427 234 54.8 2754 6.45 16 th die 14 735 
White rPallagi you: se\ sore tee seated 233 126 54.1 1580 6.78 11 47 1 Tle 
Kramer, Minnesota... 6... 6.02 es 236 124 52.5 1678 rae 9 3.8 10 70.6 
-Hogeboom, Dallas............. 367 195 53.1 2366 6.45 7 1.9 14 63, 
Todd, New Orleans. ........-+-, 312° 161 51.6 2178 6.98 ah 3.5 19 60.6 
Rushing : Receiving } 
Att Yds Avg TD No Yds Avg TD 
Dickerson, L.A.Rams........ 379 «2105 5.6 14 Monk, Washington... .......- 106 1372) «(12.9 FA 
Payton, Chicago........... 381 1664 4.4 11 Wilder, Tampa Bay.......... 85 685 8.1 ig | 
Wilder, Tampa Bay.......... 407 1544 3.8 13 Green, St.Louis ........... 78. 1855 19.9 128) 
Riggs, Atlanta... .0....-25.- 353 891486 4.2 13 J. Jones, Detroit... sur ase ts 77 662 8.6 ‘ 
Tyler, San Francisco. .... ; Ps PaOr TAeee. = Ost House, Tai Bay iA rarge ne x 7 «1 13.2 8 
Riggins, Washington. ........ 327- 1239 ae 14 Craig, San Francisco......... 71 675 9.5 a) 
Dorsett, Dailas}. co.cc ose oS 302 = 1189 3. 6 Anderson, St.Louis ......... 70 611 8.7 pea 
Anderson, St.Louis ......... 289 1174 41 6 Bailey, Atlanta ...........- 67 «1138 «17.0 | 
G. Rogers, New Orleans ...... 239 9143.8 2  Spagnoia, Philadelphia... ... . . 65 701 108 | 
Carpenter, N.Y. Giants... ..... 250 795 3.2 -7 _Lofton,Green Bay. ........- 62 1361 220 } 
¥ 
, f § 
Scoring-Touchdowns Scoring-Kicking | 
TD Rush Pass Pts \ XP XPA FG FGA 74 
Dickerson, L.A.Rams........ 14 14 0 84  Wersching,SanFrancisco... 56 56 25 35 
Riggins, Washington. ........ 14 14 0 84 Moseley, Washington ... . - 48 S1 24 31 
— Riggs, Atlanta... ee ee 13 13 0 78 O'Donoghue, St.Lovis..... 48 51 23 35 
Wilder, Tampa Bay.......... 13 13 0 78 McFadden, Philadelphia.... 26 27 30 37 
Green, SLLOUIS <2... ce cee 12 (9) 12 72 ~+Lansford,L.A.Rams...... 37-38’ - 25 33 
Mitchell, St. Louis... 2. ..... 11 9 2 66 Septien, Dallas.........- 33 34 23 29 
Payton, Chicago........... 1 11 0 66 8B. Thomas, Chicago...... 35 3722 28 
Solomon, San Francisco....... 11 1 10 66 = Ariri, TampaBay........ 38 40 19 26 
Craig, San Francisco......... 10 7 3 60  Andersen,New Orleans..... 34 34 20 27 
Interceptions i} Kickoff Returns 
‘ ; No Yds TD ; No Yds Avg 
Flynn, Green Bay... ......-. 9 106 ie) Redden, LA.Rams ......... 23 530 23.0 
T. Lewis, Green Bay. .....-.. 7 151 res Mitchell, St. Louis; .......-. 35 804 23.0 
Downs, Dallas ..........-.. 7 126 4 Dar. Nelson, Minnesota. ...... 39 891 228 
Ellis, Philadelphia........... at 119 0 Anthony, New Orleans........ 22 490 223 
n, Aor Vet eae ae fg te i 114 2 Morton, TampaBay......... 38 835 22.0 
Haynes, N.Y. Giants......... 7 90 0 ~ Rodgers, GreenBay....... =. Be 843 21.6 
Watkins, Detroit... ........, Tae 0 0 Anderson, Minnesota ...... Fa) 639 21.9 
Fall ak ME te a cee ter ware « 26, 543 20.9 
Ul 
hy ¥ 6 I 
Punt Returns Punting 
‘No Yds Avg 1D No Yds 
Ellard, LA.Rams........... 30 403 134 2  Hansen,NewOrleans........ "69 3020 
McLemore, San Francisco... .. 45 521 11.6 1 Coleman, Minnesota. ........ 82 3473 
Mitchell, St, Louis... . . oaysy title 3833388 0 Scribner,GreenBay......... 85 3596 
Fields, New Orleans... ....-- 27 236 «8.7 0 Horan, Philadelphia. ......... 92 3880 
Nelms, Washington. ......... 49 428 87 0  Giacomarro,Atlanta........- 68 2855 
Fisher, Chicago. <5):cisic jot seuss 57 8.6 ie) 
p DROME ane coy eas seen ase 25 210 «8.4 0 
Sacks 
No 
Danti ChiCagGr..as- ove fa een mist eee “ 17.5 Manley, Washington ...... PL tice 
Brown, Philadelphia eR Ra acd ech ax. 15.5 WRG Dallas... > Staccariisa. npceeeeee eee 


GreerrSt Louise, < Ss.<,c4- ton ee 14.0 
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fk 
| 
| American Football Conference 
| Passing : 
Pet Avg Pet Rating 
Come rds Gain TD TD ints 
564 64, 5 9.01 48 8.5 17 108.9 
431 60.4 3228 7.49 23 5.3 93.4 
507. 317 62.5 3740 7.38 19 3.7 17 83.4 
480 276 67.5 3671 7.65 32 67 2483.3 
275175 63,6 2107 7.66 10 3.6 12 81.0 
282 «151 53.5 2098 7.44 16 53 10 80.7 
450 57.6 3338 7.42 12 27 14. 769 
380 9-214 56.3 2598 6.84 18 47 15 768 
272 «147 54.0 2137 7.86 16 5.9 17 73.4 
285 156 54,7 1 6.80 14 49 14 72.0 
28204183 54.3 2151 7.63 18 5.3 eames Ge 
493271 §5.0 3472 7.04 14 28 23. «67.3 
$44 191 55.6 1991 5,79 12 3.6 17-635 
294 («147 50,0 1707 5.81 6 2.0 11 © 69.2 
Receiving 
Yds Al TD No Yds Avg TD 
1179 4, 8 Newsome, Cleveland ........ 89 1001 11 5 
1168 «©8942 13 - Stallworth, Prise phar ee 80 1395 174 11 
1163 3.9 4 Christensen, L.A, Raiders... . | 80 1007 126 7 
1100 4.2 vA t, Se TW Gata 3 
1070 «4,7 5 19.0 18 
851 «4.0 6 18.4 8 
790 «49 1 17.0 7 
785 «| 4.2 6 16.5 4 
705 43 5 12.5 4 
6844, 4 11.5 6 
Rush Pass Pts FGA Pts 
13 5 . 108 $2 117 
0 18 108 24 «110 
12 On cate 28 «108 
0 {Proae 33 104 
i 9 66 31 103 
0 11-66 28 101 
9 1 60 27 = 100 
0 10 = «60 $2. (97 
8 1 54 von Schamann, Miami... .. 66 70 9 19 93 
Benirschke, San Diego. . . . . AUS TAT CTA 20. 92 
Kickoff Returns 
Yds TD No Yds Avg TD 
126 2. Humphery, N.Y, Jets... 0... 22... .675 30. 1 
179 2 Williams, L.A. Raiders ........ 621 25.9 0 
< ? : ce plas Shaan sr’ 22 ea os p 
ite i 1 ae 30. 679 226 0 
Punting 
Yds Av TO No Yds A 
376 15. 0 rnold, Kansas City. 6... 6... 4397 44, 
58 124 1 Rob odo Mig litt 81 2261 a4 
347, 960 weland.....scssce e674 SB18 48.4 
2979.0 1 Prestrage, New England... .... 44 1884 = 42.8 
Sacks 
No ‘ No 
Nec foals 220 J.B Sadtians resins. et ets sande 14.5 
RUPE SSbis SPB ant ese cae 185 — Still, ID Bit igs Sua Perc dads Vac) eed vids ran 14.5 
tens 15.0 * 
American ~~ —e 
Western Playoff 
SOP e units ate A. Cee 0-4-0) . Bee Houston 24, Los poe gees 16 
Fe ak bidet Peete Being ara eS) a2 12 BOE Btn oye Ad 
Peto nly 4 Serene RTS Dallas 20, Houston Boston 10 
‘a) a pty Mr her te hk San 





. Buffalo pan bece 
But 2, San Diogo 0 
Kansas 31 lo 7 

eee Houston 7 


‘ , Oakland 23 
Kansas City 17, Oakland 7(c) 


y defeated Join to make playoffs. 
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All-Time Football Records 
NET. AFL, and All-American Football Conference 


(at start of 1985 season) 


Leading Lifetime Rushers 

Player League Yrs Att Yards Avg Player League Yrs Att Yards 
Waiter Paytor NFL 10 3,047 13,309 4.4 OJ. Anderson 3 NFL 6 1,690 7,364 
Jim Brown — NFL 9 2,859 12,312 52 Leroy Kelly NFL 10 «1,727 7,274 
Franco Harris NFL 13° 2,949 12,120 4.1 John Henry Johnson NFL-AFL 13 1,571 6,803 
O.J. Simpson AFL-NFL 11 2,404 11,236 4.7 Chuck Muncie NFL 1,561 6,702 
John Riggins NFL 13. 2,740 10675 39 Mark van Eeghen NFL 40 1,652 6,651 
Joe Perry AAFC-NFL 16 - 1,929 9,723 5.0 Lawrence McCutcheon NFL 10 461,521 6578 
Tony Dorsett NEL 8 2136 9525 45 Mike Pruitt NFL 9 1,593 6540 
Earl Campbell NFL 7 2,029 8764 43 Wilbert ope, NFL & 1,465 6538 
Jim Taylor NFL 10 1,941 8597 4.4 — Mitchi S$ _. 1,675 6534 
Larry Csonka AFL-NFL 11 1,891 8,081 43 loyd Little AFL-NFL S 1644 6323 


Most Yards Gained, Season — 2,105, Eric Dickerson, Los Angeles Rams, 1984. 

Most Yards Gained, Game — 275, Walter Payton, Chicago Bears vs. Minnesota Vikings, Nov. 20; 1977. 

Most Games, 100 Yards or more, ‘Season — 12, Eric Dickerson,'Los Angeles Rams, 1984. 

acocere: 400 Yards or more, Career — 63, ‘Walter Payton, Chi Bears, 1875-84.. 

Most Games, 200 Yards or more, Career — 6, Ou. Simpson, Buffalo , 1969-1977: San Francisco 49ers, 1978-1979. 

Most Touchdowns Rushing, Career — 106, Jim Brown, Cleveland Browns, 1957- — 

Most Touchdowns Rushing, Season — 24, John Riggins, Washington Redskins, 1 

Most Touchdowns Rushing, Game — 6, Emie Nevers, Chicago Cardinals vs. Chicago Bears, Nov. 8, 1929. 

Nes Ruhing Aembl: atte"—ac\Gals clei anew Pras No al 

ing Attempts, Game — vs Nov. 20, 1983; James Wilder, Ti 

Buccaneers vs. Pittsburch, Sept. 30, 1984. oar 

Longest run from Scrimmage — 99 yds., Tony Dorsett, Dallas vs. Minnesota, Jan. 3, 1983 (scored touchdown). 


(Minimum 1,500 attempts) 4 

Player League Yrs Att Comp Yds Pts* Player League Yrs Att Comp Yds Pts* 

Joe Montana NFL 6 2,077 1,324 15,609 92.7 Joe Theismann NFL 11 3,301 1,877 23,432 79.0: 
Otto Graham AAFC-NFL 10 2,626 1,464 23,584 86.6 Johnny Unitas NFL 18 5,186 2,830 40,239 
Roger Staubach NFL 114 2,958 1,685 22,700 83.4 Bert Jones NFL 10 2,551 1,430 18,190 
Danny White NFL 9 1,943 1,155 14,754 82.7 Frank Ryan NFL 13 2,133 1,090 16,042 
Sonny Jurgensen NFL 18 4,262 2,433 32224826 Bob Griese AFL-NFL 14 3,429 1,926 25,092 
Len Dawson NFL-AFL 18 3,741 2,136 28,711 82.6. Steve Bartkowski NFL 10 3,219 1,802 22,732 
Ken Anderson NFL 14 4,420 2,627 32,497 82.0 Ken Stabler AFL-NFL 15 3,793 2,270 938 
Fouts NFL 12 4,380 2,585 33,654 81.2 Norm Van Brocklin NFL 12 2,895 1,553 23,611 
Bart Starr NFL 16 3,149 1,808 24,718 80.5 Sid Luckman NFL 12 1,744 904 686 
Fran Tarkenton NFL 18 6,467 3,686 47,003 80.4 Brian Sipe NFL 10 3,439 1,944 23,713 

*Rating points based on performances in the following categories: Percentage of completions, percentage of touchdown passes, percent>, 

age of interceptions, and average gain per pass attempt. e f 


Most Yards Gained, Season — 5,084, Dan Marino, Miami Dolphins, 1984. 
Most Yards Gained, Game — 554, Norm Van Brocklin, Los Angeles Rams vs. New York Yankees, oan 18, 1951 (27 completions in) 


2) lg Digi 1 
ost Touchdowns Passin, Carer — 242,71 eer — 40, Dan Fouts, San Diego Chargers, 19 : 
Moet Touchdowns Passing, Career Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota Vikings, 1961-65; N. ve Beal 1967-71; Vikings, 1972-78. — 
Most Touchdown Passing, Season — 48, Dan Marino, Miami Doiphins, 1984. 


Sshost Touchdosn Pasties, Game 27 7 Seen, Chicago Bears vs. New York Giants, Nov, 14, 1943; Atkion Bork: Fiaceiotias 
Eagles vs. Washington Redskins, Oct. 47 1954; George Blanda, Houston Oilers vs. New-York Titans, , Nov. 19, 1961; Y.A. Tittle, 
New York Giants vs. Washington Redskins, Oct. 28 , 1962; Joe Kapp, Minnesota Vikings vs. Baltimore Colts, Sept. 28, 1969. 

Most Passing Attempts, Season — 609; Dan Fouts, San Diego Chargers, 1981. 

Most Passing Attempts, Game — 68, George Blanda, Houston Oilers vs. Buffalo Bills, Nov. 1, 1964 (37 completions). 

Most Passes Completed, Season — 362, Dan Marino, Miami Dolphins, 1964. 

Most Passes Completed, Game — 42, Richard Todd, N.Y. Jets vs. nel ing ges ist Reh 1980. 

Most Consecutive Passes Completed — 20, Ken Anderson, Cincinnati vs. Houston, Jan. 2, 1 


Fa: 


ms, 


4 


a oe 


Player League Yrs No Yds Avg Player League Yrs. No Yds 
Charlie Joiner NFL “+6 657 10,774 164 Bobby Mitchell NFL 11 §21 7,954 
Charley Taylor NFL 13 649 9,110 14.0 Billy Howton NFL 12 503 8459 
Don Maynard AFL-NFL 15. 633 11,834 187 Cliff Branch NFL 12 501 8,685 
Ray Berry NFL 13 631 9,275 14.7 Tommy McDonald ~— NFL 12 495 8,410 
Harold Carmichael NFL 14 590 8985 15.2 Ahmad Rashad NFL 10 495 
Fred Biletnikoft AFL-NFL 14 589 8974 15.2 Drew Pearson 3 NFL 1 489 7.822 16. 
Harold Jackson NFL 16 579 10,372 17.9 Don Hutson NFL 1 488 «7,991 
Lione! Taylor AFL 10 567 7,195 127 Jackie Smith NFL 16 480 7,918 164 
Steve Largent NFL 9 545 8772 i614  ArtPowell AFL-NFL 10 479 168 
Lance Alworth AFL-NFL 11 542 10,266 189 Boyd Dowler NFL 42 474. 7,270 154 

‘ +> a 
fas neee: gene ae ie a lela , Houston Oilers, 1961. 
Most Yards Gained, Game Jim Benton, Ci Rams vs. cigar Nov. 22, 1945 (10 receptions), 
Most Pass Receptions, Season m0 Art Monk, Washington 
oo eee 18. Tom Fears, Los Angeles Rams vs. so ay Packie Bake 3, Se Pe yea. 
ot ee ene ass — 127, Harold Carmichael, Philadelphia Eagles, 1 1972-1980. 
Most Touchdown Passes, Career 2, Don Hutson, agen Packers, 1935-1945. 
Most Touchdown Passes, Season — — 18, Mark 1984, : 
careers price atl O°, Bob Shaw, 0 Carl Galo Cots Oct 21950: Kaen Welow San 
vs. Oakland, Nov. 22, 198 
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Leading Lifetime Scorers 
Player League Yrs' TD PAT FG Total Piayer League Yrs TD PAT FG Total 
George Blanda NFL-AFL 26 9 943 335 2,002 Sam Baker NFL 15 2 428 179 977 
Jan Stenerud APL-NFL 18 0 539 358 1,613 Lou Michaels NFL 13 1. 386 187 955* 
Lou Groza AAFC-NFL 21 1 810 264 1,608 Bey Gerela AFL-NFL 11 0 351 184 903 
Jim Turner AFL-NFL 16 1 521 304 1 "439 Bobby Walston NFL 12 46 365 80 881 
Bakken NFL 17° 0 534 282 1,380 Pete Gogolak AFL-NFL 10 0 344 173 863 — 
Cox NFL 15 0 519 282 1,365 Errol Mann NFL 11 0 316). 177 846 
ex Moseley NFL 14 0 426 266 1,224 Ray yuwe NFL 12 Oo 319 171 832 
Cappelletti AFL 11 42 350 176 1,130 Don Hutson NFL 11.105 172 7 623 
Don Cockroft NFL 13 0 4382 216 1,080 Pat Leahy NFL 11 0 306 158 780 
Garo ee Yona AFL-NFL 14 0 444 210 1,074 "Includes safety. : 
Bruce Gossett NFL 11 0 374 219 1,031 


Most Points, Season — 176, Paul rg 
Most Points, Game — 40, Ernie Nevers, CI 
Most Touchdowns, Season — 24, John Riggins, Washington 


Green Bay Packers, 1960 (15 TD's, 41 PAT’s, 15 FG's). 
jicago Cardinals vs. Chicago Bears, Nov. 28, 1929 (6 TD's, 4 PAT’s). 
Redskins, 1984 (24 rushi 


ing). 
Most Touchdowns, Game — 6, Ernie Nevers, Chicago Cardinals vs. Chicago Bears, Nov. 28, 1929 (6 rushing); Dub Jones, 
Bears, Nov. 25, 1951 (4 rushing, 2 pass receptions); Gale Sayers, Chicago Bears vs. San Francisco 


Cleveland Browns vs. Chica: 


49ers, Dec. 12, 1965 (4 rushing, 1 pass reception, 1 punt return). 
Season — 66, Uwe von Schamann, Miarni Dolphins, 1984. 
Davis, San Francisco 49ers, 1959-1969. 


Most Points After Touchdown, 


Most ce ghd Points After Touchdown — 234, Tom: 


Goals, Game — 7, Jim Bakken, St. Louis Cardinals vs. Pittsburgh Steelers, Sept. 24, 1967. 


Season — 35, Ali Haji-Sheikh, N.Y. Giants, 1983. 


Field Goals, 
Field Goals Attempted, Season — 49, Bruce Gossett, Los Angeles Rams, 1966; Curt Knight, Washington Redskins, 1971. 


Field Goals Attempted, Game — 9, Jim Bakken, St. Louis Cardinals vs. Pittsbu 
Consecutive Field Goals — 23, Mark Mosel 
Consecutive Games, Field Goal — 


Longest Field Goal — 63 yds., 


Co 


31, Fred 


Washington Redskins, 1981-1982. 
x, Minnesota Vikings, 1968-1970. 
Tom Dempsey, New Orleans Saints vs. Detroit Lions, Nov. 8, 1970. 


Steelers, Sept. 24, 1967 (7 successful), 


mprest Field Goal Compietion Percentage, Season (14 attempts) — 95.24 Mark Moseley, Washington Redskins, 1982 (20 FG's 


1 attempts). 


ie ,tE 


orhed Consecutiv: 


Pass Interceptions 
Game — 8, Jim Hardy, Chicag 


Most interceptions B , Season — 14, Dick Lane, Los eles Rams, 1 
Most Interceptions B Bi Caner éh,i Paul Krause, Weane 
post Consecutive Games, Passes intercepted By—8, 


Redskins, 1 


» 


Most Gall Career — 1,083, John James, Atlanta ee op 
Punts, Season 


Most —114 


Average, Season in (20 


Most Y: Returnin: 
cet Yardage Return Ki 
cer varus je Ruturning 


, Bob Parsons, 


Game — 294, Wal 
is Scored via Kickoff Return: 


Chicago Bears, 1 
Punting punts) — 51.40, gam Ba 
Longest Punt — 96 yds., Steve O'Neal, New York Jets vs. age 


Kickoff Returns 


‘ardage ing Kickoffs, Career — 6,922, Ron Smith, Chica: 
Rams, 1968-69; ae Bears, 1970-72; San Diego Chargers, 1973; 
ickotts, Season — 1,317, Sell Jancik, Houston Oilers, 1963. 
ally Triplett, Detroit Lions vs. Los 
‘Career — 6, Ollie Matson, C 


Washington Pogo 1940 (35 punts). 


cos, Sept. 21 


akland Raiders, 197 


Had intercepted, 0 Cardinals vs. Philadelphia Eagles, Sept. 24, 1950 (39 attempts). 
Passes Had intercepted, Season — 42, George Blanda, Houston Oilers, 1962 (418 attempts). 
Had Ii ted, Career — 277, George Blanda, Chicago Bears, 1949-1958; Houston Oilers, 1960-1966; Oakland 

Raiders, 1967-1975 (4,000 attempts). 
e Passes Attempted Without Interception — 294, oe 7 gene Green Bay Packers, 1964-1965. 


964-67; Minnesota Vikings, 1968-79. 
‘om Morrow, Oakland Raiders, 1962 (4), 1963 (4). 


Punting 


Bears, 1965; Mpg Sita: Gane SE Los Angeles 


Angeles Rams, Oct. 29, 1950 (4 returns). 
Cardinals, 1952 (2), 1954, 1956, 1958 (2); 


S, hicago 
Gale Sayers, Chicago Bears, 1965, 1966 (2), 1967 (3); Travis Williams, Green Bay Packers, 1967 (4), 1969; Los Angeles Rams, 
Most’ “Fosichclosarie Scored via Kickoff Returns, Season — 4, Travis Williams, Green Bay Packers, 1967; Cecil Turner, Chicago 


Bears, 1970. 
| Most Touchd 


Travis Williams, i Ghee Bay pay vs. Cleveland Browns, Nov. et 
1865; Atianta Falcons, 1966-67; Los Angeles Rams, 1968-69; 


Most 
Chi 
Most 


“ORs 


Yardage Return! 


ing Punts, Season 
variege Returning Leg he vag 207, Leroy Irvin, Los 
Touchdowns Scored via Punt Returns, ‘Career — 6, 


Bronce, 1975-83... 


fest ruses Sees 
Punt Return — 98 


vs. Washington R 





Fumbles, Game ~ 7 
Thaadag 


.. fay 


off Returns, Career — 275, 
Bears, 1970-72; San ae 
Kickoff Return — 106 yds. 
Denver, Dec. 17, 1967; hunched 


Reece, Tamp: 


a Bay 
‘ebvre, Cincinnati Reds vs, Brookivn hegre 3, 1933; Charles West, Minnesota 
;, Nov. 3, 1968; Dennis Morgan, 5 abt! oes St. Louis Cardinals, Oct. 13, 3 1974 (all scored 


landa, 


75, Ron Smith, Chicago Bears, 
hargers, 1973; Oakland Raiders, 
Drew Hill, Los ro Rams, apa 


St. Louis rcanran: 


Punt Returns 


Yardage Heinbinde Punts, Career — 3,008, Rick Upchurch, Denver Broncos, 1975-1983. 
— 666, Greg Pruitt, Los Angeles Raiders, 1983. 


Sas escere 


Miscellaneous Records 


hiefs vs. San 


_ Vat Dan Pastorini, Houston Oilers, 1973; Warren Moon, Houston Oilers, 1984. 
Len Dawson, Kansas City C 


Season — 17 games, Chi 
Fae e, eas 


Chargers, Nov. 15, 1964. 
spe Aeely Bears, 1949-1958; Houston Oilers, 1960-1966 and Oakland, 67-75. 


vs. Atlanta Falcons, Oct. 11. 1981. 
Detroit Lions, jab1- 1958; Rick Upchurch, Denver 


Returns, Career — ile} Emien Tunnell, New York Giants, Soanglend Green Bay Packers, 1959-1961. 


lowns Scored via Kickoff Returns, Game — 2, Tim eg 1 edge Eagles vs. Dallas Cowboys, Nov. 6, 1966; 


Bay Packers vs, Chicago Bears, October 7, 1956; Noland Smith, Kansas 
vs. Dallas Cowboys, Oct. 21, 1979 fall scored TD). 
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Clay Matthews, Cleveland 
Lawrence Taylor, N.Y. Giants 
Mike Haynes, L.A. Raiders 
Mark en N, x ee 
Ken Easley, 

Wes rena be » erigdelphia 
Reggie Roby, Miami 


Outside linebacker 
Outside lineback 


er 
Cornerback 
eee 
Free reas 
Punter 


Mike Merriweather, 


Rickey Jackson, New Orleans 
Louis Wright, , Denver 
Gary Green, fe ae 


Vann McElroy, L.A. Rams 
Deron Che ree City 
Rohn Stark, mdianapolis 


Pro Football Hall of Fame 
Canton, Ohio 
Herb Adderley Paddy Driscoll Sam Huff Wayne Millner Gale Sayers 
Lance Alworth Bill Dudley * Lamar Hunt Bobby Mitchell Joe Schmidt 
Doug Atkins Turk Edwards Don Hutson Ron Mix O.J. Simpson. 
Morris (Red) Badgro Weeb Ewbank Deacon Jones Lenny Moore Bart Starr 
Cliff Battles Tom Fears Sonny Juraensen Marion Motley Roger Staubach 
Chuck Beonek':. Lantord Parke (Brussotensid’ (>> gets veeeyy ee Kone 
inarik ° en For: A en Str 
Bert Bell Dr. Daniel Fortrnann Curly Lambeau om he Naguerd Joe Stydanar 
Bobby Bell Frank Gatski Dick (Night Train) Lane G Neal Charlie Taylor 
Raymond Berry Bill Geor Yale Lary Emie he ale Jim Taylor 
Charles Bidwell Frank Gifford Dante Lavelli Ray Nitechie Jim Thorpe 
George Blanda Sid Gillman Bobby Layne y xe. Y.A, Tittle 
Jim Brown Otto Graham Tuffy Leemans Leo Nomeliini George Tratton 
Paul Brown Red Grange Bob Lilly Merlin Olsen Charlie Trippi 
Roosevelt Brown Forrest Gregg Vince Lombardi Jim Otto Emien Tunnel ~ 
Willie Brown Lou Groza Sid Luckman Steve Owen Clyde (Bulldog) Turner | 
Dick Butkus Joe Guyon Link Lyman _ Clarence (Ace) Parker Norm Van Brocklin 
Tony Canadeo George Halas Tim Mara dim Parker Steve Van Buren 
Joe Carr Ed Healey Gino Marchetti Joe Perry Johnny Unitas 
Guy Chamberlin Mel Hein George Marshall Pete Pihos Paul Warfield 
Jack Christiansen Pete Henry Ollie Matson Hugh (Shorty) Ray Bob Waterfield 
Dutch Clark Arnold Herber George McAfee Dan Reeves Arnie Weinmeister 
George Connor Bill Hewitt Mike McCormack vim Ringo Bill Willis 
. Jim Conzelman Clarke Hinkle Hugh McElhenny : Robustelli Larry Wilson q 
Willie Davis Elroy Hirsch John (Blood) McNally ' Alex Wojciechowicz | 
Art Donovan Cal Hubbard Mike Michalske Pete Rozelle i 
1985 NFL Player Draft 
The following are the first round picks of the National Football League. 

Team ~ Player Pos. College Team Player . Pos. College | 
1—Buffalo Bruce Smith OT Virginia Tech 15—Kansas City Ethan Horton AB North Carolina 
2—Atlanta Bill Fralic OT Pittsburgh 16—San Jerry Rice WR Miss. Valley 
3—Houston Ray Childress DE Texas A&M 17—Dallas Kevin Brooks DE Michigan 
4—Minnesota Chris Doleman 1B 18—St. Louis Freddie Nunn DE i 
5—Indianapolis Duane Bickett LB USC 19—N.Y. Giants George Adams RB Kentucky 
6—Detroit Lomas Brown ~° OT Florida 20—Pittsburgh Darryl Sims OT Wisconsin 5 
7—Green Bay Ken Ruettgers OT USC 21—L.A. Rams Jerry Gray S Texas 3 
8—Tampa Bai 4A Ron Holmes DE Washington 22—Chicago William Perry OT Clemson © 
3—Philadelph Kevin Allen OT Indiana — 23—L,A, Raiders Jessie Hester WR_ Florida St. 

10—N.Y. Jets Al Toon WR_ Wisconsin 24—New Orleans Alvin Toles LB Tennessee 
11—Houston Richard Johnson CB Wisconsin 25—Cincinnati Emanuel Ki LB , 
12—San Diego Jim Lachey OG Hil 26—Denver Steve Sewell RB Oklahoma | 
13—Cincinnati Eddie Brown WR 27—Miami Lorenzo Hampton RB Florida { 
14—Butfalo Derrick Burroughs CB Memphis St 28—New England Trevor Matich c BYU Z 

_ NEA AIl-NFL Team in 1984 os | 

Chosen by team captains, player representatives, and head coaches of the 28 NFL teams in a poll conducted by Newspeall 

Enterprise Assn. } 
First team Offense Second team Z| 
Roy Green, St, Louis Wide receiver Art Monk, Philadelphia - | 
James Lofton, Green Bay Wide receiver John Stallworth, Pittsburgh 4 
Ozzie Newsome, Cleveland Tightend . Paul Coffman, Green Bay : 
Anthony Munoz, Cincinnati Tackle Brian a New England 5 
Keith Fahnhorst, San Francisco Tackle Joe Jacoby, Washington , 
John Hannah, New England Guard Randy Cross, San Francisco : 4 
Russ Grimm, Washington. Guard Mike Munchak, Houston od 
Owight Stephenson, Miami Center Randy Clark, St. Louis 
Dan Marino, Miami Quarterback Joe Montana, San Francisco Na 
Eric Dickerson, L.A. Rams Running back Marcus Allen, L.A. Raiders { 
Walter Payton, Chicago Running back James Wilder, Tampa Bay 
Jan Stenerud, Minnesota Placekicker Norm-Johnson, Seattle 

oF 
First team Defense Second team 7 F 
Howie Long, L.A. Raiders End Jacob Green, Seattle i 2 
Mark Gastineau, N.Y. Jets End ‘ Lee Roy Selmon, Tampa Bay PI 
-Bave Hampton, Chicago Tackle in, Pittsburgh “ot 
Randy White, Dallas Nose tackle ta lash, Seattle iif 
E. J. Junior, St. Louis Inside linebacker ry Carson, N.Y. Giants | 
Mike Singletary, Chicago Inside linebacker Si Nelson, New England 


Pittsburgh 


as 
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Bert Bell Memorial Trophy Winners 


The Bert Bell Memorial Trophy, named after the former NFL commissioner, is awarded annually to the outstanding rook- 
s in a poll conducted by Murray Olderman of Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


-167 


964 Charlie Taylor, Washingt alg WR 1974 Don Woods, San Diego, RB 
965 Gale Sayers, Chicago, - 1975 AFC: Robert Brazile, Houston, LB 
966 Tommy Nobis, Atlanta, i NFC: Steve Bartkowski, Atlanta, QB 
967. Mel Farr, Detroit, RB 1976 AFC: Mike Haynes, New England, CB 
968 Earl McCullouch, Detroit, WR NFC: Sammy White, Minnesota, WR 
969 = Calvin Hill, Dallas, RB 1977 Tony Dorsett, Dallas, RB 
970 ‘Chester, Oakland, TE 1978 Earl Campbell, Houston, RB 
971. AFC: Jim Plunkett, New England, OB 1979 Ottis Anderson, St. Louis, RB 
NFC: John Brockington, Green Bay, RB 1980 _Billy Sims, Detroit, RB 
872 Franco Harris, Pittsburgh, 1981 Lawrence Taylor, N.Y. Giants, L8 
NEC: Willie B , Green Bay, DB 1982. Marcus Allen, L.A. Raiders, RB 
973. AFC: Boobie Clark, Cincinnati, AB 1983 Eric Dickerson, L.A. Rams, RB 
NFC: Chuck Foreman, Minnesota, RB 1984 Louis Lipps, Pittsburgh, WR 
; Jim Thorpe Trophy Winners 
_ The winner of the Jim Thorpe Trophy, named after the athletic great, is picked by Murray Olderman of Newspaper Enter- 
rise Assn. in a poll of players from the 28 NFL teams. It goes to the most valuable NFL player and is s the oldest and highest 
rofessional football award. 
‘ear Player, team Year Player, team 
955 Harlon Hill, Chicago Bears 1970 John Brodie, San Francisco 49ers 
956 Frank Gifford, N.Y. Giants 1971 Bob Griese, Miami Dolphins 
957 John Unitas, Baltimore Colts 1972 Larry Brown, Washington Redskins 
958 Jim Brown, Cleveland Browns 1973 O.J. Simpson, Buffalo Bills 
959 Charley Conerly, N.Y. Giants 1974 Ken Stabler, Oakland Raiders 
960 Norm Van Brocklin, Philadelphia Ages 1975 Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota Vikings 
961 Y.A. Tittle, N.Y. Giants 1976 Bert Jones, Baltimore Colts 
962 Jim Taylor, Green Bay Packers 1977 Walter Payton, Chicago Bears 
963 (tie) Jim Brown, Cleveland Browns, and Y.A. Tittle, 1978 Earl Campbell, Houston Oilers 
N.Y. Giants b 1979 Earl Campbell, Houston Oilers 
964 Lenny Moore, Baltimore Colts 1980 Earl Campbell, Houston Oilers 
965 Jim , Cleveland Browns 1981. Ken Anderson, Cincinnati Bengals 
966 Bart Starr, "Green Bay Packers 1982 Dan Fouts, San Diego Chargers 
967 John Unitas, Baltimore Colts 1983 Joe Theismann, Washington Redskins 
4 Earl Morrall, Baltimore Colts 1984 Dan Marino, Miami Dolphins 
{ Roman Gabriel, Los Angeles Rams 
' United States Football League 
- Final 1985 Standings 
Eastern Conference Western Conference 
: W L T Pet Pts Opp ‘ We eke iT 
oan BEM ee 13. 5 0 °.722 436 299 Qakiatige ar cn. 13°4«64 1 
BISTEOY She i ss 19% Or SIT YA18 wa77. Denver. ke Ser 0 
gis ae ag 117 «#60 «63611 ©6428 «=—-:337 Piouistoni a So" a 10> BS 6 
Ca ee ee 10 7. 1 583 368 260 vigonar ye ec ene seats 6 10 0 
Bayaiay, sors 10:8 -O-=556)5 40520422". oPortiand’> oS 2.5. 612° * 38 
Jacksonville ....... 9 9 O .600 407 402 San Antonio....... 5-13°- 0 
ae a es § 13 0 .278 308 481 LosAngeles....... 3 15 0 
USFL Playofis 


irmingham 22, Houston 20; Memphis 48, Denver 7; Oakland 48, Tampa Bay 27; Baltimore 20, New Jersey 17. 
Baltimore 28, Birmingham 14; Oakland 28, Memphis 19. 


Baltimore 28, Oakland 24. 


1984 USFL Individual Leaders 
Passing 
Att Comp Yards Pet Avg TD 
BAY, HOUSION 3.5.98 oa 8 oS 567 360 4623 63.5 6A5",,- 99. 
, Birmingham ......... 444 266 3358 59.9 7.56 34 
CAERIDING IA «carota oy «alam 456 244 3814 53.5 8.36 30 
SEADUUTIOKGS~ 70.200 ss) le 496 303 3496 61.1 7.05 20 
4 Re en Ss ie 260 165 2186 63.5 8.41 9 
D; Arizona). 509 271 3673 582 7.22 24 
, Denver... . - Pee a "958 205 2695 57.3 7.53 13 
Tampa'Bay......0.6.. 561 314 4193 - 56.0 7.47 25 
Ksonville... 2... 6s 400 240 2792 ; 60.0 6.98 15 
' Scoring » 
TO FG 1XP Pts TD 
New Jersey. ........ 22 0 Q 182° Franco, Jacksonville......... 0 
J, Birmingham. 2222)! 1 0 0 126 Bojovic,Oakiand.........., 0 
Si ae ae tt, pie 0 21 59 122 Zendejas, Arizona.......... 0 
G,TampaBay ...... 20 0 0 120 ler, Birmingham. ......... 0 
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850 Sports a 
Rushing Receiving 
Att Yds Avg TD No Yds Ai 
Walker, New Jersey . . 2411 5.5 21. Johnson, Houston ...... 103-1384 | «13, 
Rozier, Jacksonville . 1361 4.3 12. ~~ Harris, Denver . . . - 101 1482 14.2 
Johnson B, Denver. . 1261 5.9 15 Smith J, Birmingham 87 1322. 15.2 
Anderson G, Tampa Bay 1207 4.4 16 Verdin, Houston ...... 84. 1004 12.0 
Bryant, Baltimore... ... 1207. 5.1 12 ~~ Alexis, Jacksonville... ........ 83 1118 §813.5 
Cribbs, Birmingham ......... 1047 3.9 7 Lewis; Denver: eie. stone aren 75. 1207 16.1 
Brown R, Arizona... ....-4-- 1031 45- 12  Fitzkee, Baltimore .......... 73 882. 12.1 
Bentley A, Oakland ........-. 1020 5.3 4 Anderson G, Tampa Bay ...... 72 678 9.4 
Williams J, Oakland .......,. 857 46 9 Crawford, Memphis.......... 70. 1057 «18.1 
Jordan, Portland ........... 817 5.0 5 Carter A, Oakland... . 5.055 70 1323 18.9 
Canadian Football League 

Final 1984 Standings | 

Eastern Division Western Division fi 

Ww et T PF. PA Pts Wi Le Te RP iPA h 

Toronto ® 6 (1 $461. 961 919). BC. Sp WBS AaB eat } 

Hamilton 6 9 1 353 439 13 Winnipeg 11 4 = 528-308) 1 

Montreal 6 9 1 386 404 13 Edmonton 9 7 O 464 443 ; 

Ottawa 4 12 0 354 507 8 Saskatchewan 6 9 1 348 479 | 

Calgary 6 10 0 $314 425 1 

i) 

East semifinal—Hamilton 17, Montreal 11 West final—Winnipeg 31, B.C. 14 A 

West semifinal—Winnipeg 55, Edmonton 20 Championship (Grey Cup)—Winnipeg 47, Hamilton 17 me :] 

«| 


East final—Hamilton 14, Toronto 13 


a 


Canadian Football League (Grey Cup) | 


Winners of Eastern and Western divisions meet in championship game for Grey Cup (donated by Governor-General Earl } 
Grey in 1909). Canadian football features 3 downs, 110-yard field, and each team can have 12 players on field at onetime. i 


re 





1956 Edmonton Eskimos 50, Montreal Alouettes 27 1971 Calgary Stampeders 14, Toronto Argonauts 11 | 
1957 Hamilton Tiger-Cats 32, Winnipeg Blue Bombers 7 1972 Hamilton Tiger-Cats 13, Saskatchewan Ri 10 
1958 Winnipeg Blue Bombers 35, Hamilton Tiger-Cats 28 1973 Ottawa Rough Riders 22, Edmonton Eskimos 18 . 
1959 Winnipeg Blue Bombers 21, Hamilton Tiger-Cats 7 1974; Montreal Alouettes 20, Edmonton Eskimos 7 ae 
1960 Ottawa Rough Riders 16, Edmonton Eskimos 6 1975 Edmonton Eskimos 9, Montreal Alouettes 8 | 
1961 - Winnipeg Blue Bombers 21, Hamilton Tiger-Cats 14 1976 Ottawa Rough Riders 23, Saskatchewan Roughriders 20 
1962 Winnipeg Blue Bombers 28, Hamilton Tiger-Cats 27 1977 Montreal Alouettes 41,-Edmonton Eskimos 6 a 
1963 Hamilton Tiger-Cats 21, British Columbia Lions 10 1978 Edmonton Eskimos 20, Montreal Alousttes 13 | 
1964 British Columbia’ Lions 34, Hamilton Tiger-Cats 24 1979 Edmonton Eskimos 17, Montreal Alouettes 9 4 
1965 Hamilton Tiger-Cats 22, Mine Blue Bombers 16 1980 Edmonton Eskimos 48, Hamilton Tiger-Cats 10 
1966 Saskatchewan Roughriders 29, Ottawa Rough Riders 14 1981 Edmonton Eskimos 26, Ottawa Rough Riders 23 | 
1967 Hamilton Tiger-Cats 24, Saskatchewan Roughriders 1 1982 Edmonton Eskimos 32, Toronto Argonauts 16 i 
1968 Ottawa Rough Riders 24, Calgary Stampeders 21 1983 Toronto Argonauts 18, B.C. Lions 17 - ty) 
1969 Ottawa Rough Riders 29, Saskatchewan Roughriders 11 1984 Winnipeg Blue Bombers 47, Hamilton Tiger-Cats 17 
1970 Montreal Alouettes 23, Calgary Stampeders 10 | 
1984 CFL Individual Leaders 
Passing = Rushing 
Pct 
Comp Comp Yards TD Att Yds Avg 
Brock, Hamilton. ........ 320 57.0 3966 15 Reaves, Winnipeg, ........ » 304 1733, 5&7 
Clements, Winnipeg .. .. . . 279 625 3845 29 D.Wilson,Montreal....... 226 1083 4486 
DeWalt BiG oe sy sa) ean ble 258 «69.0 3613. 21 ~—L. Cowan, Edmonton... ... 130. 759 5.8 © 
Dunigan, Edmonton....... 370 63.3 3273 21 Dunigan, Edmonton. ...... 89 732 82 
Paopao, Saskatchewan... . 2 573 3270 12  L.Walker,Calgary....... 139 732 53 
Barnes, Toronto....,.... 231 «61.1 «3128 «618 «© McCray, Ottawa ........ 137. 701° «5.1 
Watts, Ottawa.......... 189 §25 3052 21 Ellis, Saskatchewan ..... . 141 690 49 
Gill, Montreal... 2.20... 199 53.0 2673 16 . Brown, Toronto, ....... 140 «594 «4,2 
Holloway, Toronto ....... 146 57.4- 2231 16 J.H. White, B.C... 6 ee 102 523 5. 
Vavra, Calgary... .....5 161 49.6 1901 10  Gill,Montreal.......... 98 485 49 
‘Pass-Receiving Scoring 
No Yds Avg TD TD Con FG § 
Ellis, Saskatchewan ...... 91 871 9.6 4 Seago Bein inne s Amat 0 4 35 16 
daz; BCs is ete, was 89 1486 16,7 17__—ilesic, Toronto. ..... , 0 44 30 2 
DiPietro, Hamilton. ....... 71 1063 15,0 5  Kennerd, Winnipeg... .. . . 0 61 2 13 
Pearson, Toronto........ 71 910 128 5 Ruoff,Hamilton.....,... 0: $20) "8a Tare 
Murphy, Winnipeg. ...... « 70 1220 17.4 12 Hay, Calgary ..... Dsuere 0 26 33 #11 
Greer, Toronto... ....... 70 1189 17.0 14 Sweet, Montreal ........ 0 27 = Le, 
Arakgi, Montreal... ..... 67 1078 © 16.1 10)—O#Ri , Saskatchewan, . 0 30 13 
Poplawski, Winnipeg... . . . 67 998 149 3 Cutler, Edmonton... .. ; 0 47 20 16 
Kelly,Edmonton ........ - 66 1310 19.8 18 Dorsey, Ottawa........ % 0) $87) 25s arty 
R. Crawtord, Hamilton... . . 66 864 13.1 3 
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Football Stadiums 
\y See index for major league baseball stadium seating capacity, and college football stadiums. 
Name, location Capacity Name, location Capacity 
Alamo Stadium; San Antonio, Tex... .... . sees 02,000 Liberty Bowl, Memphis, Tenn, 6.6 60,180 
Anaheim Stadium, Anaheim, Cal, ... eee 69,000 oe a craeies Memorial Coliseum... . 6... 0605s 92,516 
rowhead Stadium, Kansas City,Mo. ......... 78,067 uperdome, New are: Mah tiers yada a 71,647 
Astrodome, Houston, Tex, 6... cee eee ee © 80,496 Mle eign Nahe Denver, Dae Wo eltan th ova aoe 76,123 
Atlanta-Fulton County Stadiurn. ..... « tes aaes 60,748 © Milwaukee County Stadium... .. 0... ...0008 §5,958 
timore Memorial Stadium... es 60,714 = Mississippi Memorial Stadium, Jackson, ........ 1, 
ffalo War Memorial Stadium. 6... 066 se ee 46,206 Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum, ......-.++ 54,615 
{ Memorial Stadium, St. Aer eat tal abate ve 61,092 Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla... cee cee ee ee 76,206 
i lestick Park, San Francisco, (a | See . \ 61,185 — Orlando Stadium, Orlando, Fla... .. . i 
leveland Municipal Stadium. . 80,098 Pontiac Silverdorne, Mich... .....- 80,638 
in Bowl, Dallas, Tex... 4... 72,000 Portland Civic Staci rons: Ore. 32,500 
anklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa, ...... 60,646 Rich Stadium, Bulfalo,N.Y... 6... ee es 290 
tor Bowl, Jacksonville, Fla... ... i seesss 70,000  Rivertront Stadium, Cincinnati, Oh... 1. ........ 59,754 
ts Stadium, €. Rutherford, NJ... eke 76,891 Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Cal,...,........-... 106,721 
r Dome, eb OE, NG: as te A 61,000 San Diego ‘Jack wey y be ale San Diego...... 60,100 
bert H, rodeme, Minneapolis. . . 62,212 Shea Stadium, New York,NY... . 0. ee ee 60,372 
hs Kenne Stadium, Philadeiphia, ee 105,000 Soldier Field, Chicago, i PsN oon dates DESL A Msee 65,790 
rt F, nea Memorial Stadium, Shed: OC.. §5,363 Bowl, New Orleans,La,......-.....05 80,982 
, San ep Cel: chem ane «5 69,636 Sullivan Stadium, Foxboro,Mass..........+... 297 
kor Se BRNIONWVHONES catiaci icc e ate 64,752 Tampa Stadium, Tampa, Fla.......... Facer! 4) 
morial Saclurn Laing Aa a's. eK a 40,605 Texas Stadium,'Dallas, Tex,.....-......... 101 
4 Field, Green Bay, Wi... 6. 6 ee ee §6,189 Three Rivers Stadium, Pittsburgh, Pa... ....- 65. 59,000 
Field, isha hia” aan OGM tA PICT 75,412 Veterans Stadium, Philadelphia, Pa............ 73,484 
4 Professional Sports Arenas 
The seatin; mS eH rts arenas can vary depending on the event being presented. The figures below are the normal seating capacity 
for basketball, ( Bo jockey seating capacity, 
‘Name, location Capacity Name, location Capacity 
Arena, The, St. Louis, Mo. . 20,000-*17,600 © Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto... . 1. ice eee "16,982(a) 
fizona Veteran's Memorial Coliseum, Phoenix ae 1 Market Square ie beara oh ay i 16,825-"15,661 
Baltimore Civio Center . neat? 13,043-"10,200 — MoNichols Arena, D6 Meee syn ¥ «lage 17,171-716,399 
ton Garden, ..... UY Wevccivea aryl s a iia Met. Sports Center, Bloomington, ead: oy ares eh tw “16,184 
uffalo Memorial Auditorium ........ “16, pepo MIWEUKED AMONG: cyte trie cons a cp acgy wate 11,052 
Meadowlands Arena, E, Rutherford, N, i “ao 149-"19 0; MBNICERU PON otis ttiistetd y srr) arian ented ¢ 16,074 
Ital Centre, Landover, Md... 2.0... 0s 9,108-"18,1 Nassau Veterans Memorial tg igor N.Y. "15,861 
L GUAM. boners cdaip ds «sews coe Oe Northlands Coliseum, Edmonton , .. 17, 300-17, 490 2 
incinnat! Gardens ...... pic ase ck Oakland Colisoum Arona... v ce cee es 18,335 
A [eo Ge Bae igh ee aera Rey Olympia Stadium, Detroit... 2... 16,8673 






Hal ‘lt 
Coliseum, Richtlald Township, Oh, 
Venton Center, San Antonio. . . . 
alace, San Francisco . . « 
Hall, aes Ky. . 








PERO CONGGUIM rs iaduwiecen «Vie 
Halifax ROMO MAUE Ric Him igadhs x kes opr td "9,552 
Hartod WIGS. 4g Clr) vias Tava Talos aU: 
HemisFair Arena, San Antoni iv tens 18800 
: County Coliseum, 4 REE ‘Ala... 916,753 
Louls Sports Arena, Detroit. Fides iy ve LST "19,275 
he Kansas a 


igdome, Seattle. re rei 





Angeles Sports Arena... . . . BUI MOURION ee esiaRPicich aie Macrae ce oe ifs 
four. Supordome . ; Thomas and Mack Center, Las Vegas .......... 18,500 
Square Garden, New York. Wiiheea AVOMB es eee or pe .. 18,250 
(a) Includes standeos 
Major Indoor Soccer League in 1985 
4 ‘ Final Standings 
| __ Eastern Division Western Division 
L Pct GB Club WwW i Pct GB 
18) 667 = San Diego id eh of .5 97 imeeycalesn 
20 583 4, MOREE Msi cxcin's 30 18 625 1h 
a1 «663s Los Angeles Te sR 24 24 600 13 
24 600 8 Kansas City........ : 22 26 458 15 
24 500 8 PM PNG ah asi Neck 21 26 447 181% 
ao 396 13 TACOMBY nc ess tists 17 31 354 20 
333 = Re asia Pt ihrs ths 12 260 25 








Olympic Saddiedome, Calgary, Alta 
mini, Atlanta 

Pacific Collseum, Vancouver, 6.6. 
Pittsburgh Civic Arena ‘ 
Portland Memorial Coliseum 
Quebec Coliseum 
Reunion Arena, Dallas. , 
Riverfront Collseum, Cincinnati 
Salt Palace, Salt Lake City 
San Diego Sports ene BPE dita abate 1 ey 
Seattle Center Coliseum ....... + 
Silverdome, Pontiac, Mich. 
rum, Philadelphia 


The 


reed 


CMa edu acai 









"16, 
12,143-"10,594 
13,753-"18,039 


852 


“Indicates pending record; a number of new records await confirmation. The International Amateur Atheletic Federation, 








Sports — Track and Field Records 
World Track and Field Records 








As of Sept. 1985 











Date 


July 3, 1983 
" "Sept. 17, 1979 
Oct. 18, 1968 
June 10, 1981 
« July 11, 1981 


(OC ees 19, 198 
Wiser 3 31,4 


MOGI Aug. 11, 1984 


NSS te he arenes May 27, 1978 


Shae inetne os Oct. 20; 1968 


Sept, 1985 





ISSR Exon Ses. 
2 Se eae a Oct 18,1968 
oes Ree. June 16, 1985 
ean. Se 
. Germany . - . 22, 
USSR... ... May 25, 1983 
: . July 20, 1984 
July 3, 1984 
Gr. Britain . Aug. 8-9, 1984 


Spain. 5... Aor. 8, 1979 
E. Germany. . . Mar, 28, 1982 
Mexico ..... May 25, 1978 
Rss oats ae Aug. 22, 1984 
E. Germany . . See 10, 1979 
E. Germany July 21, 1984 
Gzech. 2... . 10, 
(re: es July 26, 1983 
USSR os cn. Aug. 13, 1980 
A) Soseeeie axelaly Aug. 21, 1985 
USSR Fhe ce Aug. 5, 1 
USSR. . 26, 1 
Gr. Britain. . . . Aug. 26, 1985 
Norway. .....- July, 1985 
Norway . . . 21, 1985 
Poland..... June 13, 1980 
E. Germany . . Sept. 22, 1985 
Bulgarla..... July 20, 1984 
USSR ... ” May 26, 1984 
: & Germany . : “Sept. 22, 1985 
josiovakia Aug. 26, 1984 


‘ world body of track and field, reco recognizes only records in metric distances — for the mile. 
Men’s Records 
Running 
Event Holder 
100 meters . . Calvin Smith . . 
200 meters . . . Pietro Mennea . 
400 meters . Lee Evans 
800 meters . Sebastian Coe 
1,000 meters Sebastian Coe 
+,500 meters Said Aouita. .......--. 
LLC Rereen epee ie SSN AGO) Sao an en Steve Cram .........- 
2,000 meters Steve Cram .......... 
3,000 meters..... DM e UB Vat ee hie Henry Rono..........-. 
5,000 meters... .. *13 m., 00.40s........ Said Aouita; . 2.2.5 8k 
10,000 meters .... 27m, 13.61s......... Femando Mamede 
20,000 meters .... 57m, 2428. .......- Jos Herm 
25, ;000 meters ....1hr,13m,,558s...... Toshihiko Seko 
~ 30, 000 meters . thr,, 29m., 18.8s.;.... Toshihiko Seko ........ 
3,000 meter stl . Bim, Ob Mg sr. HenryRono.......... 
Hurdles 
110 meters ...... A288 Bie ee cw eee Nehemiah... ... 
400 meters ...... GP OR Bios eerste see CayMmIMObeS: oo 
Relay Races 
400 mtrs. ... 2... ST BS Ba. occ Sate National team (Graddy,. . . 
Brown, Smith, Lewis) 
800 mtrs. (4x200).. 1m, 2026s. ........ ISCO Eh coe ae ox etnies 
1,600 mtrs. (4x400). 2m.,56.1s.......... ~ National team (Matthews, 
Freeman, James, Evans) 
3,200 mtrs. (4800). 7m.,03.89s. ........ Nationalteam ......... 
Field Events 
High jump [Or Pel 5 <eeces nu See 
jurn b Beamon... -...-.. 
Triple jurnp. Willie Banks .......... 
Pole vault SergeiBubka ......... 
16 Ib. shot put Ulf Timmermann... . . 
Discus throw Yuriy Dumehev ... . 
Javelin throw . Uwe Hohn... 
16 Ib. hammer throw . Yuri Sedykh .. 2... 
Decathion Daley Thompson . . 
Walking 
PHOS ETT ae 17 mi, 881 yds... ..... JosaMadnc:y seca 
30,000 mtrs.. .. . . . 2h, 6min, 548....... Ralph Kowalsky....-... 
§0,000 mtrs.. .. . . . Shr, 41m, 39s....... Raul Gonzales... ...... 
Women’s Records 
Running 
400 meters... ... 40,76 Gig es aes Evelyn Ashford ......., 
200 meters ...... DUDS Bits nites or aes KOON Siro er Gol asd 
400 meters ...... STOO Gis: 5 Re eS Jarmila Kratochvilova..... . 
800 meters... .. TiN BRI8 8 es Jarmila Kratochvilova. . . . . 
: a meters..... Sis 82.47: Se ®t Tatyana Kazankina..... - 
Biot BENG *4m., 16.71... ...... Mary DeckerSlaney ...'.. 
2 000 meters..... BIN, 28:12 Ses ele Tatyana Kazankina...... 
000 meters .... . Om. 2262600. 3.9. Tatyana Kazankina...... 
5,000 meters. .... “14 m,, 48,075........ Zola Budde 4. oas. od soarens 
10, 000 meters ™.,59425........ Ingrid Kristiansen ....... 
Marathon... +... *2h. 21m. 06s....... Ingrid Kristiansen ....... 
Hurdles 
110 meters ...... POO Baska iierteysxn elt aie Grazyna Rabsztyn ...... 
400 meters...... FBSBG 5:5 We year Sabine Busch ......... 
Field Events 
Highjump....... 6 ft, 914 In. Ludmilla Andonova...... 
Shot Pubs tigre are 73 ft, 11 in. . terete Lisouskaya . 
Long jump *24 ft, Sin. ~ Heike Drechsler . 
i . 244 ft, 7in. . Zdena Silvaha . . 
Javelin 245 ft.,3in, . Tiina Lillak . 
Heptathion GSE6 pie ae 


‘ Finland 
| E. Germany | . May 5-6, 1984 
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853 
- Relay Races 
Event Record Holder ; Country Date Where made 
400 mtrs. Hatt Sat OS Grate ccs ate eee Nationalteam .. ae E. Germany. . . July 31,1983 Berlin 
800 mitrs. (4X200). . 1m. 2815S, ........ Nationalteam......... E, Germany .. . Aug. 9,1980 &. Germany 
1,600 mrs. (4400). 3m., 15.925. ........ Nationalteam......... E. Germany . . . June 3, 1984 E. Germany 
3,200 mtrs. (4x 800). 7m., 50.175. ........ Nationalteam......... WISSR ies s!'5 cos Aug. 5, 1984 Moscow 


U.S. Track and Field Indoor Records 
As of Sept., 1985 


‘Indicates pending record; a number of new records await confirmation. The International Amateur Federation, the world 


body of track and field, does not recognize world indoor records. 








Men’s Running 
Record Holder Date 
NSCOR ry Gri tes pO tian rae meat) Stanley Floyds ad says» dan, 22, 1982 
(a a GBT ens mix ovaries James Sanford..........6,00 Feb, 20, 1981 
COREL LOM ns Seti ey Si tis robe ad Feb. 5, 1983 
MBUECR MON@ar: Wii's We Sets Jan. 7, 1978 
PHBIVBY GIANG 6d fie ao 56. twuniiel eh Feb. 16, 1980 
. MelLattany...... Feb. 3, 1984 
« Terron Wright . . Feb. 7, 1981 
© meters Elliott Quéw , . Jan. 23, 1983 
“Daron Council , Feb. 3, 1985 
400 meters . . Antonio McKay. Feb. 11, 1984 
M i Ev. Jan. 8, 30, 1971 
Willie Caldwelt Mar. 9, 1985 
. Marty McGrady =. 5 . . Feb. 27, 1970 
. Mark Et tt RCP aL fon Jan, 16, 1983 
MONI GIB. oo) aaa, SeuuG? 6) Ye, Feb. 16, 1986 
RIO PRA ee ca in aes aah eh Ouran we Feb. 5, 1982 
[ols ods) el ran armor Men een Feb. 11, 1984 
SUAVE SOOO 5 ois a's vee! See Feb. 19, 1982 
SHIVO SOO ie ics Se ee alee Feb, 15, 1980 
MOSEL SRC cS tos) nh sleet Maat Feb, 7, 1981 
DOUG OAS ioe gtnks vans sta hehe Lel Feb, 18, 1983 
BGUG OGM: Coo ski pai sins eiaieeaneer Feb. 15, 1985 
DOUGIPRCIIE a ai ks viene ee alse Feb. 15, 1985 
Alberto Salazar 2... ee es Feb. 6, 1981 
13: UI WES Ce nc Rtas eaten Wee Bees Feb, 12, 1982 
yd. hurdles... .. 5-32 INES Peat hai s 055 Renaldo Nehemiah ....... ».... Jan. 29, 1982 
WRUPIOS So. GM ge oe en Renaldo Nehemiah .........-2. Jan. 30, 1982 
Field Events 
pion (Moree goles SPT Ole ictuscuons Bl OW Beak. crea: «Sea leeeees Feb. 17, 1985 
VEU Suis « ke ae By SMD eae cad nate in ee at eT Feb, 4, 1983 
3 Feb. 10, 1984 
ter pe eS 28 ft.10 1/4in.. 2... ATRR GLO WIG «7b loka Kae euaume F Jan. 27, 1984 
ejump ...... BP ROUALS Minis scans WUNIWe POBPRsss'o. oso eso) ckatualiets. cide Feb. 19, 1982 
OTS ear $y Oe RET Spanet ee George Woods. .........0000s Feb. 8, 1974 
Women's Running 
Evelyn. Ashford... 0.0... ee eae Feb. 18, 1983 
. Jeannette Bolden . . . . Feb. 21, 1981 
Evelyn Ashford, - Feb. 26, 1982 
Alice Brown... 1... Mar. 10, 1984 
Chandra Cheeseborough Feb, 27, 1981 
Valerie Brisco-Hooks Feb. 22, 1985 
AngieThacker..... . Feb. 23, 1985 
Diane Dixon .....°s Feb, 19, 1983 
‘alerie Brisco-Hooks Feb. 9, 1985 
Digna EKOMA Sis Vic eke el eeteech Feb. 22, 1985 
Valerie Brisco-Hooks ........... Feb. 15, 1985 
UGS GIA cs Wars Raa Mar. 2, 1985 
Dalles: Walton. cscs. iv aye, cnet aspnsies © Mar. 13, 1982 
Oelisa Walton. 2... ee ee Mar. 14, 1981 
Mary Decker Slaney ........... Feb. 22, 1980 
Mary Decker Slaney ..........- Feb. 22, 1980 
Mary Decker Slaney ..,........-. Feb. 3, 1978 
Diane Richburg, se le es Jan. 13, 1985 
Mary Decker Slaney ........... Feb. 8, 1980 
lary Decker Slaney ........... Feb. 19, 19 
Mary Decker Slaney ..... 0.5005 Feb. 5, 1982 
Mary Decker Slaney ........... Feb..5, 1982 
Mary Decker Slaney ........... Jan. 31, 1983 
NG ivi o eee tp hers, Wee Feb. 10, 1978 
Candy PS nr ca igainen cata 5 Maal Jan. 15, 1983 
Hightower ou. Feb. 12, 1982 
SANYO sen ane fees ot ols Voi ere Feb, 12, 1982 
lower + kone Feb. 25, 1 
Women’s Field Events 
Colleen Rienstra.... 1... 0.0 e ee Feb, 13, 1982 
nSeldier........5 Tish cel ets Jan. 20, 1978 


PC ATOILEWEE sicla's nirrgletca ts ° 1) Feb, 2, 1985 





Where made 
Los Angeles 

San Diego 
Dallas ' 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Houston 

W. Germany 


~ Bloomington, Ind, 


Boston 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
\daho and Maryland 
Syracuse 
New York City 
Sherbrooke, Canada 
San Diego 
Inglewood, Cal, 
. Rutherford, NJ. 
San Diego 
Los Angeles 
Seg 

an 
San Diego 
San Diego 
New York City 
New York City 
Toronto 
Dallas 


Richfield, Oh. 
Toronto 
Inglewood, Cal. 
New York City 
San Diego 
Inglewood, Cal. 


San Diego © 
Edmonton 


New York City 
Tok 


yo 
New York City 
New York City 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Normal, lll, 
E, Rutherford, N.J. 


~ eon City 


an Di 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Cedar Falls, la. 
Pocatello, Ida. 
San Diego 
San Diego 
Inglewood, Cal. 
Sherbrooke, Que. 
New York City 
San Diego 
Ingle: , Cal. 
Inglewood, Cal, 
Los Angeles 
Toronto 


New York Gy 
New York City 


Ottawa 
W. Germany 
Dallas, Tex. 


Sports — Track and Field Events 
Track and Field Events in 1985 


78th Annual Millrose Games 
New York, N-Y., Jan. 25, 1985 


Men 
60-Yd. High Hurdies—Greg Foster, 
Be aiiege & 


400 Meters—WMichaei Paul, Tiger international. Time—0:47.53. 
500 Yds.—Riay Armstead, Accuspiit Time—0-56,36. 
600 Yds.—Mark Rowe, Accusplit Sports. Time—1:10.94. 

Meters—Edwin Koech, Atlantic Coast TC. Time—1:53. 
4,000 Meters—Sammy Koskei, Kenya. Time—2:18.62. 
One Mile—ECamonn Coughian, NYAC. Time—3:53.82. 


5,000 Meters—Doug Padilla, Athletics West. Time—13:38.76. - 


- Long Jump—Cari Lewis, Santa Monica TC. 27 ft. 10%, in. 


USA/Mobil Indoor Championships : 


New York, N.Y., Feb. 22, 1985 


60 Yds.—Albert Lawrence, Bud Light. Time—0:06.16. 
440 Yds.—Antonio McKay, Ga. Tech. Time—0:47.90. 
600 Yds.—Eivis Forde, Atiantic Coast Club. 


Time—1:03.05. 
1,000 Yds.—Edwin Koech, Atlantic Coast Club. Time—2:07.17. 
Time—3:54.98. 


$ Miles Doug Pasiiia, Aitietes West Timer 12-57-16 

60-Yd. Hurdles—Grea Foster, Cla 
Ras 

2-Mile Walk—Jim Heiring, Bud it £ Time—12:07.56. 

35-Lb. W Throw—ud Logan, NVAG 74 #74. 


USA/Mobil Outdoor Championships ‘ 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 14-15, 1985 ee - 


Men — Women 
100 Meters—Kirk Baptiste, unattached. Time—0:10.11. 100 Meters—Meriene Ottey-Page, unattached. 
200 Meters—Kirk Baptiste. Time—0:20.11. Ottey-Page. Time—0:21.93. 
400 Meters—Mark Rowe, 400 Meters—tillie Leatherwood, New 
Gray, Santa Monica TC. Time—1:44.01. 
1,500 Meters—Jim Spivey, Athletics Wi 800 Groenendaal, 
Meters—Doug Padilla, Athletics West. Time—13:16.42. Time—1:59.48. 
10,000 Meters—BSruce Bickford, New 1,500 i Gazelle 
Time—28:00.10. 3,000 Meters—Cathy Branta, Athletics West. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase—Henry Marsh, Athletics West. 5,000 : 
18.35. 10,000-Meter Walk—Maryanne Ti 


110-Meter oe a ee Kingdom, New Image TC. 
Time—0:13.37. 
Hurdles—Andre Philips, World Class TC. 
Time—0:47.67. 
20-Km. Walk—Tim Lewis, NYAC. Time—1:28:26,46 
Stanton, Stars & Stripes TC. 7 ft. 6y in. 


High Jump—B8rien 
Pole Vauit—Joe Dial, Galaga renege 
> Berit, Los 28 ft. 


World Class AC. 


World Class AC. 












Pole Vault—Billy Olson, Pacific Coast Ciub. 18 ft. 4 
High Jump—Jim Howard, Pacific Coast Club. 7 ft. 8 


Women 


60 Yds.—Jennifer Innes, Atoms TC. Time—0:06.78, 
60-Yd. High Hurdies—Stephanie Hightower, Bud 


400 Meters—Diane Dixon, Atoms TC. Time—0:52.90. 
800 Meters—Joetta Clark, Team Adidas. Time—2:05.61. 
One Mile—Mary Decker. Time—4:22.01. 

High Jump—Debbie Brii, Canada. 6 ft. 41/, in. 


High Jump—Jim Howard, Pacific Coast Club. 7 ft. 8 in. 


Women 


60 Yds.—Alice Brown, World Class AC. Time—0;06,56, 
220 Yds.—Valerie Brisco, Hooks World Class AC. Ti 


440 Yds.—Diane Dixon, Atoms TC. Time—0:52.20. 

880 Yds.—Christina Cojocaru, Romania. Time—2:04.15, 

— Mile—Doina Melente, ani : 

60-Yd_ Hurdies—Candy Young, Puma TC. Time— 0:07.57. 

One-Mile Walk—Teresa Vail, 3 Island TC. Time— 6:58.70. 
lleen Sommer, Ather TC. 6 





Hammer —Jud Logan, NYAC. 250 ft. i 
Javelin—Tom Petranoff, West. 286 ft. 1 in. 
NCAA Outdoor Championships 
Austin, Tex. May 30-June 1, 1985 : 
Men Women 
100 Meters—Terry Scott, Tennessee. Time—0:10.02. 100 Meters—WMichelle Finn, Florida St. Time—0-11.04. 
eee peers eee ee ae ey Howard, Cal. St. 
Meters—Ed Evestone, BYU. Time—13:56.72. : 1,500 Meters—Cathy Branta, Wisconsin. Time—4:12.65. 
110-Meter Hurdies—Henry . SMU. 5,000 Meters—Sabrina Dornhoefer, Time—1 
Crouser, Oregon. 281 ft. depen Hurdies—Rhonda Blanford, Nebraska. 
Shot Put—John Campbell, La. Tech. 69 ft. 3 3/4 in. 
Jump—wMike Conley, Arkansas. 58 ft. 1 3/4 in. High Jump—Katrena Johnson, Arizona. 
Pole Vault Joe Dial, Oklahoma St 48 ft. 6 in, Triple Jump—Esmeraida Garcia, Florida St. 43 ft. 7 1/2 in. 
ick Meyer, Houston. 206 ft. 6 in. anne oe ee tere 1in. 
High Jump—Thomas Ericksson, Lamar. 7 ft. 7 in. Shot Put—Regina in an 








Sports — Track & Field Events, Hall of Fame; One-Mile Run; Power Boat Racing 855° 


Toronto Star-Maple Leaf Indoor Games 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 1, 1985 


Women 


50 Yds.—Diane Dixon, Atoms T.C. Time—0:06.02. 

50-Yd. Hurdles—Stephanie Hightower, Bud Light T.C. 
Time—0:06.50. » 

600 Meters—Diane Dixon, Atoms T.C. Time—1:31.23. 

1,5000 Meters—Brit McRoberts, Valey Royals. Time—4:18.04. 


Men 


i! Yds.—Emmit King, New Balance T.C. ales og 
0-Yd. Hurdles—Mark McKoy, Toronto. Time—0:05.95. 
00 Meters—Fred Sowerby, Fons T.C. Time—1:21. 61. 
,000 Meters—Earl Jones, East Mich. U. Time—2:23.07. 

¢ Mite—Eamorin Coghlan, New York A.C. Time—3:59.05. 
,000 Meters—Sydney Maree, Athletic Attic. Time—7:59.73. 


| 


National Trek & Field Hall of Fame 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








Harrison Dillard Bud Houser Lon Myers Helen Stephens 
Ken Doherty DeHart Hubbard Parry O'Brien James Sullivan 
Bill Easton Edward Hurt AlOerter _ Dink Templeton 
James (Jumbo) Elliott Wilbur Hutsell Harold Osborn John Thomas 
Lee Evans Bruce Jenner Jesse Owens Earl Thomson 
Ray Ewry_ Rafer Johnson Charlie Paddock Jim Thorpe 
hess Faggs (Starr) a Jones Mel Patton Eddie Tolan 
Dan Ferris” Thomas Jones Steve Prefontaine Bill Toomey 
“John Flanagan Payton Jordan Joie Ray Forrest Towns 
Dick Fosbury John Kelley Greg Rice Wyomia Tyus 
Bob Giegengack Abel Kiviat Bob Richards LeRoy Walker 
Fortune Gordien Alvin Kraenziein Betty Robinson (Schwartz) Stella Walsh 
lnoun John Griffith Clyde Littlefield Ralph Rose Cornelius Warmerdam 
lice Coachman (Davis) Archie Hahn Bob Mathias Wilma Rudolph Willye White 
Harold Connolly Brutus Hamilton Randy Matson Jim Ryun Mal Whitfield 
rom Courtney Glenn Hardin Mildred McDaniel Jackson Scholz Fred Wilt 
Dean Cromwell Ted Haydon Edith McGuire (DuVall) Mel Sheppard Lloyd Winter 
enn Cunningham Billy Hayes Ted Meredith Dave Sime John Woodruff 
ni liam Curtis Bob Hayes Ralph Metcalfe Robert Simpson Dave Wottle 
e Davenport. Ward Haylett Billy Mills Tommie Smith Frank Wykoff 
Davis Ralph Higgins Madeline Manning-Mims Larry Snyder Joe Yancey 
roid Davis 3 Harry Hillman. Bobby Morrow Andy Stanfield George Young 
ed (Babe) Didrikson Jim Hines Michael Murphy Les Steers 


* 


Evolution of the World Record for the One-Mile Run 
The table below shows how the world record for the one-mile has been lowered in the past 121 years, 



























Individual, country Time Year _ Individual, country Time 
Charles Lawes, Britain... ........., 4:56 1942 Arne Andersson, Sweden... ........ 4:06.2 
Richard Webster, Britain... ......-.. 4:36.5 1942 Gunder Haegg, Sweden . - 404.6 
William Chinnery, Britain . >= 429 1943 Arne Andersson, Sweden 4:02.6 
W. GC. Gibbs, Britain... . 4:28.8 1944 Arne Andersson, Sweden 4:01.6 
Walter Slade, Britain . . 4:26 1945 Gunder Haegg, Sweden . 4:01.4 
Walter Slade, Britain . 4:24.5 1954 Roger Bannister, Britain 3:59.4 
Walter George, Britain . 4:23.2 1954 John Landy, Australia. . 3:58 - 
Walter George, Britain . 4:21.4 1957  Oerek Ibbotson, Britain . 3:57.2 
Walter George, Britain . 419.4 1958 Herb Elliott, Australia. . 3:54.5 
Walter George, Britain . . 4:18.4 1962 Peter Snell, New Zealand 3:54.4 
Fred Bacon, Scotland . . 4:18,.2 1964 Peter Snell, New Zealand 3:54.1 
Fred Bacon, Scotland . 4:17 — 1965 Michel Jazy, France . . 3:53.6 
i895 Thomas Conneff, U.S 4:15.6 1966- Jim Ryun, U.S... . . 3:51.3 
(911 John Paul Jones, VU. 4:15.4 1967 Jim Ryun, U.S. 2. 3:51.1 
813 John Paul Jones, U. 4:14.6 1975 ~—- Filbert Bayi, Tanzania. 3:51 
915 Norman Taber, U.S. 4:12.6 1975 John Walker, New Zealand 3:49.4 
923 Paavo Nurmi, Finland 4:10.4 1979 Sebastian Coe, Britain . . 3:49 
931 Jules Lad 4:09.2 1980 Steve Ovett, Britain. . . 3:48.8 
933. Jack Lovelock, New Zealand 4:07.6 1981 Sebastian Coe, Britain 3:48,53 
1934. = Glenn Cunni ASK: Ge 4:06.8 1981 Steve Ovett, Britain. . 3:48.40 
f Sydney Ws rson, Britain’. . 4:06.4 1981 Sebastian Coe, Britain 3:47.33 
i942 Gunder Haegg, Sweden... . 406.2 _1985- Steve Cram, Britain. . 3:46.31 








Walker Runs 100th Sub-4-Minute Mile 


_John Walker of New Zealand became the first athlete to run 100 sub-4-minute miles when he finished a mile race in 3 min, 
4.57 seconds on Feb. 16, 1985 in Auckland, New Zealand. 


American Power Boat Assn. Gold Cup Champions 





Boat Driver Year Boat Driver 
i 1979 Atlas Van Lines... . . . Bill Muncey 

1980 Miss Budweiser... . . . Dean Chenoweth 
1981 Miss = ne Dean Chenoweth ~ 
1982 Atlas Van Lines... ... Chip Hanauer 
1983 Atlas Van Lines... ... Chip Hanauer 

1984 antines...... Chip Hanauer 
1985 Miller American. . . . . . Chip Hanauer 








Big: Pek ACS se 


Sports — Notable Personalities 


Notable Sports Personalities 


Henry Aaron, b. 1934: Milwaukee-Atlanta outfielder hit record 
755 home runs; led NL 4 times. 

Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, b. 1947: Milwaukee, LA. Lakers center; 
MVP 6 times; jea 

Grover Cieveland 


scorer twice; playoff MVP, 1971, 1985. 
ler, pr alae pitcher won 374 
NL games; pitched-16 shutouts, 1916. 
Muhammad Ali, b. 1942: 3-time heavyweight champion. 
Ken a 1949: yenseeene teri led AFC in 
passing 4 times. 


each. 
eer Smeness. b. 1912: be Sporn welter-, fight- 
Artas Ashe, 1943: U.S. singles champ, 1968, Wimbledon 
Pisigr et tae 


led Auerbach, b. 1917: coached Boston Celtics to 8 NBA 
championships. 
— b. 1931: Chicago Cubs slugger hit 512 NL homers: 
cy Ee rapes 1929: Briton ran first sub 4-minute mile, 


leader, 1967; ABA, 1969. 
Redskins 


times. 
Bob Beamon, b. 1946: long jumper won 1968 Olympic gold 
medal with record 29 ft. 214 in. 


Jean Beliveau, b. 1931: Montreal Canadiens center scored 507. 


il 


twice s 

Johnny Bench, b. 1947: Cincinnati Reds catcher; MVP twice; 
led league in home runs twice, RBis 3 times. 

Patty Berg, b. 1918: won over 80 golf tournaments: AP Woman 
Athlete-of-the-Year 3 times. 

Yogi Berra, b. 1925: N.Y. Yankees catcher; MVP 3 times; 
played in 14 World Series. 

Raymond Berry, b. 1933: Baltimore Colts receiver caught 631 


Larry Bird, p. 1956: Boston Celtics forward: chosen MVP, play- 

MVP, 19 

George Bilanda, b. 1927: ‘quarterback, kicker, 26 years as ac- 
tive player, scoring record 2,002 points. 

Wade Boggs, b. 1958: AL Batting champ, 1983, 198: 

cela! b. 1956: ee er ee ore. Wim- 


ledon champion, 5 tim: 
‘umes Gane te 1920: won US. Open, 1952, 1963; PGA 
champ, 1968. 
eyes earn b.1957; NLY. Islanders right wing scored over 50 


goals 8 
Jock Brabham, b. big 6: Grand Prix champ 3 times. 
eee S16 Seah eres eae ed 
team to 4 Super Bowl Wes, 
George Breit, b. 1953: Kansas City Royals 3d baseman led AL 
in batting, 1976, 1980; MVP, 1980. 
Lou Brock, b. 1939: St. Louis Cardinals outfielder stole record 
118 bases, 1974; record 937 career; led NL 8 times. 
1936: Saree, Browns fullback ran for 
12,312 career 


yards; MVP 3 
Paul “Bear” rte (1913-1983), ‘college football coach with 
record 323 victo 


nae 


| 


nations. 
oe Sees b. 1921: Brooklyn Dodgers catcher; MVP 3 


Eari b. 1955: NFL running back; NFL MVP 
1978-1980. 
sr tn rs niall ok geet irra, epee vt 


Open rar b. 3991: PGA Player-of-the-Year 3 times; U.S. 


oy 1938: Sion ore oes aia 
aio nomen MVP 4 


aoe Arak erates) tin E tedhsreg 
Stanley 


gery Clemente, apseiarzy Aff in Pirates o 
4 batting titles; MVP, 1966. 

Ty Cobb, (1666-1964) Doles Tints Cota ieee 
met get ge ng 12 batting titles. 

be OF age . 1956: Briton won Olympic 1,500-meter n 

Nadia Comaneci, b. 1961: Romanian won 3 gold 
als, achieved 7 perfect scores, 1976 Olympics, 

Maureen eet. (1934-1969): won a “grand s 
1953; AP Woman-Athiete-of-the-Year 3 times. d 

Jimmy Connors, b. 1952: U.S. singles champ 5 times; nb 


don twice. 
J. Corbett, (1866-1933) i champ 
1892-97; credited with being the first “scientific” 
Margaret Smith Court, b. 1942: proven won U.S. 


championship 5 times; 3 times. 
Bob Cousy, b. 1928: a 
Bean, (1911-1974). colorful pitcher for St. Louis Cardin 
Dizzy 


yer gi nnd (ie98- 1989) heawywonht champion, gtk: 
Joe DiMaggio, 0. 


oid: N.Y. Yankees outfielder 


Julius Erving, b. 1950: MVP and leading scorer in ABA 3 time n 


Phil Espoatio, b. 1942: NHL leader 5 

scoring times. - 

eee ree 1954: US. Singles champ 6 times, 
biedon times. 


champ 3 
Ray E (1873-1937): track and field star won 8 
#900, 7804, and 1908 908 Olympics. gold 
See Feri, b. 1911: Argentine World Grand Prix champion 


Bob Feller, b. 1918: Cleveland Indians pitcher won 266 ge 
pitched 3 no-hitters, 12 one-hiltters. a 
Po, ce ont erialet 1968 world figure skating cl pior 


medalist 1 
we a 1928: N.Y. Yooes slice aaa 


ed get 
post eons yk Al 1947: high iergee won 1968 Olympic ¢ 

medal; developed the “Fosbury Fiop 

Jimmy Foxx, (1907-1967): Sox, ‘Athletics slugger; 
times; triple crown, 1933. 

Ad. Foyt, b. 1935: won indy 500 4 times; U.S. Auto Cub cl 

times. 
Dawn Fraser, b. 1937: Austalansvinmer won Obmoc 1 
mater freestyle 3 times.~ ; 
i , 1970-73. 

baseman 


3 a 


~ hie 


otte Grahame 1921: Cleveland Browns quarterback; al 


times. = 
Red Grange, b 1903: All-America at Univ. of Illinois; ple = 

Chicago Bears, 1925-35. ae 
Joe Greene, b. 1946: Pittsburgh Steelers lineman; twice 


= 
o 


cord 92 goals, 212 pts., 1982; MVP, 1 
Lefty Grove, (1900-1975): pitcher won 300 AL games; 20 us 


- Sports — Notable Personalities _ 
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Carol Heiss, b. 1940: world champion figure ata § consecu- 
tive years, 1956-60; ne 1960 Olympic gold medal 
Rickey Henderson, b. 1958; AL outfielder stole Paesrd 130 


bases, 1982, 
Sonja Henle, (1912-1969): world champion * a skater, 
1927-36; Olympic gold medalist, 1928, 1932, 1936. 


yay b. tote we won 4 U.S. Open championships, 2 PGA, 

sters. 

Willie Hoppe, Letitia won some 50 world billiard titles. 

Larry Holmes, b. 1949: WBC Heavyweight Champ 1978-84. 

Hornsby, (1896-1963): NL 2d baseman batted record 
4 in 1924; twice won triple crown; batting leader, 1920-25. 

Paul Hornung, b. 1935: Green Bay Packers runner-placekicker 
scored record 176 960. 

Gordie Howe, b. 1928: hockey forward holds NHL career re- 
cords in Loo assists, and points; NHL MVP 6 times. 

Car! Hubbell, b. ae Re pitcher; 20-game winner 5 


years, 
Hull, 6. 1939: NHL all-star 10 times. 
asl peer b 1946: pitched perfect game, 1968; 20-game 


Don Hutson, b. 1913: Green Bay Packers receiver caught NFL 

record 99 touchdown passes. 
Jackson, b. 1946: ee ay ee 

~ MVP, 1973; hit 5 World Series home runs, 1977. 

Bruce Jenner, b. 1949: decathlon gos medalist, 1976. 

Jack Johnson, (1878-1946): heavyweight champion, 1910-15. 

ee 1959: NBA playoff MVP 1980, 1982. 
«alls rena 1935: decathion gold medalist, 1960. 
alter Johnson, (1887-1946): Washington Senators pitcher 

wensse games. 

Bobby Jones, Ake iW won “grand slam olf” 1930; 
U.S. Amateur champ 5 times, U.S. 

copeatiley rece W038: LA, Rams wnornare Siice NFULoOt 
ss lefensive play 

Sonny ve at 4: Langhnin pel giesthngtalg toed 

record 288 passes, 1 

Duke Kahanamoku, reer ie Eien won 1912, 1920 
gee medals in 100-meter freestyle. > 

Harmon Ki , 6. 1936; Minnesota Twins slugger led AL In 
home runs 6 times. 


Jean Claude Killy, | b. 1943: French skier won 3 1968 Olympic 
Ralph Kner, b. 1922: gett Pirates slugger led NL in home 
7 consecutive 46-52. 


years, 19: 
Bie. Jean eat b. 1943: U.S. singles champ 4 times; Wimble- 
Sie) Korbut, b. 1956: Soviet gyninast won 3 1972 Olympic gold 
Sandy Koufax, Koufax, b. 193 Dodgers pitcher won Cy Young award 
tines; lowest ERA in NL. 1062-66, pitched 4 no-hitters, one 
Lafleur, b. 1951: Montreal Canadiens forward led NHL in 
ing 3 times; MVP, 1977, 1978. 
Pees * 1924: Dallas Cowboys head coach since 1960. 
Laver, b. 1938: teh — tennis “grand slam,” 1962, 
1969; Wimbledon champ 4 
pa Ray Leonard, b. 19568. “WBC welterweight champ, 
id medal 


ae 


geige 


Cari Lewis, b. 1961: track and field star won 4 1984 Olympic 
go! 

Vince Lombardi, (1913-1970); Green Bay Packers coach led, 
team to 5 NFL championships and Sr een ies 

on ppnnaal gf a GS 1914: heavyweight champion 

Sid Luckman, b. §: Chicago Bears quarterback led team to. 
4d NEL chartiplonshigs ; MVP, 1943. 

Connie Mack, (1862-1856) Philadelphia Athletics manager, 
1901-50; won 9 


1969) champ 4 times, 
heatyweent champion, 


undefeated. 
Roger Mate, © 1934: N.Y. Yankees outfielder hit record 61 
runs, 1961; MVP, 1960 and 1961. 
Billy Martin b. 1928: baseball manager fed N.Y. Yankees to 
gh ir aamgealle eh 


vate ockiencaha joke 1948, 1952. 

. 1931: N.Y.-S.F. Giants center fielder hit 660 
John McEnroe, b. 1959: U.S champ, 1979-81, 1984 
Wimbledon champ, 1981, 1983- ; ‘aay 


John McGraw, (1873-1934): N.Y. Giants manager led team to 
10 pennants, 3.championships. 

Debbie Meyer, b. 1952: swimmer won 200-, 400-, and 800- me- 
ter freestyle events, 1968 Olympics. . 

George Mikan, b. 1924: Minneapolis Lakers center selected in 
a 1950 AP poll as the greatest basketball player of the first 
half of the 20th century. 

Mikita, b. 1940: Chicago Black Hawks center led NHL in 
scoring 4 times; MVP twice. 

Joe Montana, b. 1956: QB led 49ers to Super Bowl champion- 
ships, 1982, 1985. 

Archie Moore, b. 1913: world light-heavyweight champion, 
1 

Howie Morenz, (1902-1937): Montreal Canadiens forward 
chosen in a 1950 Canadian press poll as the outstanding 
hockey player of the first half of the 20th century 

Joe Morgan, b. 1943: National League MVP, 197%, 1976. 

nor Munson, (1947-1979): N.Y. Yankees catcher; MVP, 
ats 

le Murphy, b. 1956; Atlanta Braves outfielder chosen NL 
Oe 1982, 1983. 

Stan Musial, b. 1920: St. Louis Cardinals star won 7 NL batting 

seen MVP 3 times; NL record 3,630 hits. 
ronko Nagurski, b. 1908: Chicago Bears fulloack and tackle; 
rahe over 4,000 yds. rushing. 

Section b. 1943: quarterback led N.Y. Jets to 1969 Super 

H title 
Martina Navratilova, b. 1956: Wimbledon champ 4 times, U.S. 
champ 1983, 1984. - 


_ Byron Nelson, b. 1912: won 11 lie golf tournaments in 


1945; twice Masters and PGA tit 

Ernie Nevers, (1903-1976): Statord star selected the best col- 
lege fullback to play between 1919-1969. 

John Newcombe, b. 1943: Australian twice U.S. singles champ; 
Wimbtedon titlist 3 times. 

Jack Nicklaus, b. 1940: PGA Player-of-the-Year, 1967, 1972; 
leading money winner 8 times. 

Chuck Noll, b. 1931: Pittsburgh Steelers coach led team to 4 
Super Bow! titles. 

Paavo Nurmi, (1897-1973): Finnish distance runner won 6 
Olympic gold medals, 1920, 1924, 1928. 

Al Oerter, b. 1936: discus thrower won gold medal at 4 consec- 
utive Olympics, 1956-68. 

Set Orr, b. 1948: Boston Bruins defenseman; Norris Trophy 

8 times; led NHL in scoring twice, assists 5 times. 
= ahr (1909-1988): N.Y. Giants outfielder hit 511 home runs; 


sesse. Guens a9 Maas track and field star won 4 1936 


satchel Pals el Page 906-1982): pitcher starred in Negro leagues, 
major leagues at age 42, 
arela F Seinen b. 1929: golf's first $1 million winner; won 4 
Masters, 2 British Opens. 
Jim Palmer, b. 1945: Baltimore Orioles pitcher; Cy Young 
award 3 times; 20-game winner 7 times. 
ie id Patterson, b. 1935: twice heavyweight champion. 
alter Payton, 1954: Chicago Bears running back has most 
vrs yards in NFL history; leading NFC rusher, 1976-80. 
Pele, b. 1940: eign soccer star scored 1,281 goals during 
22-year caree! 
Bob Pettit, b. 1932: first NBA player to score 20,000 points; 
twice NBA scoring leader. 


' Richard Petty, b. 1937: NASCAR national champ 6 times; 7- 


times ona 500 winne: 
Laffit Pines 
1970-74, 4 
Jacques pinnte, 6. 1929: goalie, 7 Vezina trophies; first goalie 
to wear a mask in a game. 
Gary Player, b. 1935: South African won the Masters, U.S. 
Open, PGA, and twice the British Open. 
Proell Moser, b. 1953: Austrian skier won the 
World Cup championship 6 ‘times. 
Willis Reed, b. 1942: N.Y. Knicks center; MVP, 1970; playoff 
MVP, 1970, 1973. 


b. 0 1946: leading money-winning jockey, 


» Jim Rice, b. 1953: Boston ao os outfielder led AL in home 


runs, 1977-78, 1983; MVP 197 ¢ 

Maurice Richard, b. 1921: sdormreal Canadiens forward scored 
544 regular season goals, 82 playoff goals. 

Branch Rickey, (1881-1965): executive instrumental in breaking 
baseball’s color barrier, 1947; sh silicic : 

Oscar Robertson, b. 1938: guard ay 25.7 points 
per game; record 9,887 career assist; MVP, 964. 

Brooks Robinson, b. 1937: Baltimore Orioles 3d baseman 
played in 4 World Series; MVP, 1964. 

Frank Robinson, b. 1935: phos malo MVP i = —_ ash and AL; triple 
crown winner, 1966; first bla 

Jackie Robinson, (1919-1972): Dros! dil color barrier 
with Brooklyn Dodgers, 1947; MVP, 1949. 
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Larry Robinson, b. 1951: Montreal Canadiens defenseman won 
Norris trophy, 1977, 1980. 

Sugar Ray cesapasec te b. 1920: middleweight champicn 5 times, 
weltel t champion. 

Knute Rockne,- (1888-1931): Notre Dame football coach, 
1918-31; revolutionized game by stressing forward pass. 

Pete Rose, b. 1942: won 3 NL batting tities; hit safely in 44 con- 
secutive games, 1978; set record for most major league hits, 


1985. 
Wilma Rudolph, b. 1940; sprinter won 3 1960 Olympic gold 


medals. 

Bill Russell, b. 1934: Boston Geltics center led team to 11 NBA 
titles; MVP 5 times; first black coach of major pro sports team. 

Babe Ruth, (1895-1948): N.Y. Yankees outfielder hit 60 home 
runs, 1927; 714 lifetime; led AL 11 times. 

Johnny Rutherford, b. 1938: auto racer won indy 500 3 times. 

Nolan Ryan, b. 1947: pitcher struck out record 383 batters, 
1973; pitched record 5 no-hitters, 

Gene Sarazen, b. 1902: won PGA championship 3 times, U.S. 
Open twice; developer of sand wedge. 

syne a b. 1943: Chicago Bears back twice led NFC in 


hing, 

Mike Schmidt, b. 1949: Phillies 3d baseman led NL in home 
runs, 1974-76, 1980-81, 1983-864; NL MVP, 1980, 1981. 

Tom Seaver, b. 1944: pitcher won NL Cy Young award 3 times, 
wor major league game, 1 

Willle Shoemaker, b. 1931: jockey rode 3 Kentucky Derby and 
5 Belmont Stakes winners; leading career money winner. 

Eddie Shore, b. 1902; Boston Bruins defenseman; MVP 4 times, 
first-team all-star 7 times. 

Al Simmons, (1902-1956): AL outfielder had lifetime .334 bat- 
ting average. 

0.J. Simpson, b. 1947: running back rushed for 2,003 yds., 
1973; AFC leading rusher 4 times. 

George Sisler, (1893-1973): St. Louis Browns ist baseman had 
record 257 hits, 1920; batted .340 lifetime. 

Sam Snead, b. 1912: PGA and Masters champ 3 times each. 

Warren Spahn, b. 1921: pitcher won 363 NL games; 20-game 
winner 13 times; Cy Young award, 1957. 

Tris Speaker, (1885-1958): AL outfielder batted .344 over 22 
seasons; hit record 793 career doubles. 





Mark Spitz, b. 1950: swimmer won 7 1972 Olympic gold med-- lifetime batting average. 
als. Helen Wills, b. 1906: winner of 7 U.S., 8 British, 4 French wom- 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, (1862-1965); coached Univ, of Chicago en's singles titles. 4 
football team for 41 years, including 5 undefeated seasons; § John Wooden, b. 1910: coached UCLA basketball team to 10 
introduced huddle, man-in-motion, and end-around play. national championships. 5 
Willie Stargell, b. 1941: Pittsburgh Pirate slugger chosen NL, ee heli b. 1935: won LPGA championship 4 times, Vare — 
World Series MVP, 1979. Trophy 5 times; twice AP Woman-Athlete-of-the-Year. ; 
Bart Starr, b. 1934: Green Bay Packers sites Mepeliimptty Op Cari Yastrzemski, b. 1939: a. Boston Red Sax une Se ; 
to 5 NFL titles and 2 Super Bow! victories. igh ead , triple crown, 1 ¥ 
Reger tapes 1942: Dallas Cowboys quarterback; lead- Cy foung, (1867-7955): pitcher won record S11 major league 
ing NFC passer 5 
Casey Stengel, (1800-1875) Bee ei Yankees to 10 pen- Didrikson Zaharias, (1914-1956): track star won 2 1982 | | 
nants, 7 championships, 19: Olympic gold medals; won numerous golf toummaments. & 
Polo Records 
U.S. Open Silver Cup 
1977 Retama 11, Wilson Ranch 7. 1977 Boca Raton 6, Houston 5. 
1978 Abercrombie & Kent 7, Tulsa 6. 1978 Wilson Ranch 7, Ft. repay 6. 
1979 Retama 6, Hulsache 5. 1979 Retama 7, Willow Bend 6. 
1980 Southern Hills 9, Willow Bend 6. 1980 Retama 9, Houston 8. 
1987 Rolex A’& K 10, Retama 9. 1981 Retama 10, Thunder 8. 
1962 Retama 11, Tulsa 6. 1982 Rio Grande 10, Valdina Farms 9. 
1983 Ft. Lauderdale 8; Retama 5. 1983 Tulsa 9, San Antonio 7. ; 
1984 Retama 12, Ft. Lauderdale 9. 1984 Retama 9, Carter Ranch 7. 
The World Cup 


The World Cup, emblematic of International soccer supremacy, was won by Italy on July 11, 1982, with a > fee 
W. Germany. It was the 3d time Italy has won the event. Colombia is scheduled to host the 1986 


sites of previous World Cup play follow: 


Year Winner Site 

1930 Uruguay Uruguay 
1934 Italy italy 

1880 Ura Brat 

1 Way : 

1954 W. Germany Switzerland. 
1958 “Sweden 


Brazil 


Sports —. Notable Personalities: Polo; World Cup 




















Jackie Stewart, b 1939: Scot auto racer retired with 27 Grand 

orie:! 4 

John L Sey corey last bareknuckle heavyweight 
champion, 1882-1692. 

Fran Tarkenton, b. 1940: quarterback holtis career passing re- 
Paste as tain completions; 

Gustave Thoeni, b. 1951: Italian 4-time world alpine ski champ. 
ti (1888-1953): football All-America, 1911, 1912; won © 
tathion and decathion, 1912 Olympics. 

Bill Ti Tilden, (1893-1953): U.S. singles champ 7 times; played on 
41 Davis Cup tearns. 

Y.A. Tittle, b. 1926: N.Y. Lerlnye coy pi coro 1963. 

Lee Trevino, b. 1939: won the U.S. and British Open champion- 


ships twice. 
pgt ae Asa 1956: N.Y. pene ee ee 


tanley Cup 

Gann fuera (1897-1978): hea’ piecing 1926-28. 

bo gy b. 1945: sprinter won 1964, 1968 Olympic 100- 
meter da j 

Johnny Unitas, b. 1933: Baltimore Colts quarterback passed 
for over 40,000 yds.; MVP, 1957, 1967. 

Al Unser, b. 1939: indy 500 winner, 3 times. 

Bobby Unser, b. 1934: Indy 500 winner, 1968, 1981, twice U.S. 
‘Auto Club national champ. 

Fernando hacer 1960: LA. Dodgers pitcher won Cy 
Young award, 198 

“Norm Van Brockiin, b. (1926-1983); quarterback passed for — 

game record 554 7 MVP, 1960. 

— W: (1874-1958): ’ Pittsburgh Pirates shortstop won — 

Bill Walton b. bas ted Portland ‘Trail Blazers eee j 


8 times: first woman to eam over $300,000. 
Ted Williams, b. A eon ee it 
titles; last major leaguer to hit over .400: .406 in 1941: 











beh 


Year Winner Site 

AR Ga ee 
1970 Brazil Mexico City 
1974 W. Germany W. Germany: 
1978 Argentina Argentina 
1982 Ital Spain 


“aw a 
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North American Soccer League Champions ; 
Year Champion Year Champion " Year Champion Year Champion 


1967 ety = Clippers (NPSL) - 1971 Dallas Tornado 1976 Toronto Metros 1981 Chicago Sting 
1967 ee ape (USA) en New York Cosmos 1977 New York Cosmos 1982 New York Cosmos 
1968 Atlanta Chi 1973 Philadelphia Atoms 1978 New York Cosmos 1983 Tulsa Roughnecks 
1969 Kansas on Burs 1974 Los Angeles Aztecs 1979 Vancouver Whitecaps 1984 Chicago Sting 
1970 Rochester Lancers 1975 TampaBay Rowdies 1980 New York Cosmos 1985 season suspended 


World Swimming Records 
As of Sept., 1985 


Men’s Records Freestyle 
Distance Time Holder Country Where made Date 
100 Meters, ... 0:49.24 ...... Matt Biondi... ...... 3 ES eee Oa *, , Mission Viejo, Cal... ....% Aug. 7, 1985 
200 Meters... . 1:47.44 ...... Michael Gross ....... WV GRR sion. oe MALMO saps vey leat on oy: 16 July 30, 1984 
400 Meters... . 3:47.80 ...... Michael Gross... ... - W. Germany ...... WiGORMeny nes casein June 6, 1985 
Meters. . . .:7:52.33 ...... Viadimir Sainikov ..... OSE spake spartos LosAngeles.......... July 14, 1983 
1,500 Meters... 14:54.76...... Viadimir Sainikov .... . USSR cence engin MOSGOWG seis yipuel os eb tone ya Feb. 22, 1983 
S Breaststroke 
100 Meters... 1:01.65 ...... Steve Lundquist. ... : . WS oats sae ie ie Los Angeles........... July 9, 1984 
200 Meters... . 2:13.34 ....... Victor Davis. ......... Canada tts losAngeles... 2.0. c a Aug., 1984 
Butterfly 
100 Meters. .. . 0:53.08 ...... Michae! Gross... ... . W. Germany ...... Los Angeles. . 63 yee eves Aug., 1984 
200 Meters... . 1:56.65 ...... Michael Gross ....... W. Germany ...... BUNQUHG i a seese oe elena 2 Se Aug., 1985 
r Backstroke 
100 Meters... . 0:55.19 ...... Rick Carey. ....,..5 I ae gee Meet Oa fCOPRES so". cate ce, Aug. 21, 1983 
200 Meters... . 1:58.14 ...,... Igor Polyanksi....... UGGR 0 ce ene E GOTAyy oarehs Sie heen ele 6 Mar., 1985 
Individual Mediey 
200 Meters... . 2:01.42 ...... Alex Baumann....... IGANGA: syne seeks LOSANGGIGR Jalen’ 5.) 2y's: > Aug. 4, 1984 
400 Meters... . 4:17.41 ...... Alex Baumann. ...... Canada. on. ray Los Angeles.......... July 30, 1984 
Freestyle Relays 
400 M. (4100). 3:19.08 ...... Cavanaugh, Heath... . . ES Biases. Netware een ae Los Angeles.........., Aug. 2, 1984 
Biondi, Gaines 
800 M. (4200) . 7:15.69 ...... Heath, Larson... 2... UWS ood ote ae os Angeles: <<! 6i..2.. san Aug, 4, 1984 
5 Float, Hayes 
; Medley Relays va 
400 M. (4100) . 3:38.28 ...... Carey, Moffet,....... UGH yo sito ore TOMYOL ie hoe Gants ae Aug. 18, 1985 
Morales, Biondi 
Freestyle 
Barbara Krause ...... E.Germany....... WOBCOW) Ee So Be ais fs July, 1980 
KrisitiiOtto'l ane" <8 E.Germany....... tg mp E. Gers. jcar May 23, 1984 
Tracey Wickham. ..... PUB ARE 75 sso. 1: <yatreh VN RSOMD Nich xnnouie adie sa, a's bs Aug. 24, 1978 
Tracey Wickham. ..... Australias." elites arene Careda. .....5- Aug. 5, 1978 © 
Kim Linehan»... 0... US i ates asa tie taccake Ft, Lauderdale, Fla... ... ~ Aug. 19, 1979 
Breaststroke ; 
Sylvia Gerasch. ...... E.Germany....... MOSCOW ccncenattevaee ss > Aug. 23, 1984 
Silke Hoemer ....... E. Germany... ... BE LSIDZIG 5 ie ovata vie =v a avs) ale June 5, 1985 
Butterfly 
Mary T. Meagher ..... Staite mere ee Brown Deer, Wis........ Aug. 16, 1981 
Mary T. Meagher .,..-US.......-...-. Brown Deer, Wis... .... . Aug. 13, 1981 
id backatreke 
InaKleber.......... &.Germany....... MOA Rein 5 bac tate tte Aug. 24, 1984 
Cornelia Sirch ....... E. Germany. ..... . EGUBHOE nore csc cer eos 6s SiN Aug. 7, 1982 
Individual Mediey 
Petra Schneider... . . E. Germany... 2... Gainesville, Fla.......... Aug. 1, 1982 
Schneider. ...7. &.Germany....... ECuaion Wubi: Sake. eae F Aug. 1, 1982 
Freestyle Relays 
A aE E. Germany.......Moscow............ Aug. 21, 1984 
‘Sredton en 
* Medley Relays ; 
National Team... .... &.Germany....... WRDRCOW co ere a Aug. 24, 1984 





> are 9 ™~ - ae }. vo 
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Sports — Swimming Champions; Harness Racing 





U.S. Long Course Swimming Champions in 1985 
Mission Miejo, Cal., Aug. 5-9, 1985 


» Men 


50-Meter Freestyle—Tom Jager, Parkway. Time—0:22.63. 
100-Meter Freestyle—Matt Biondi, Golden Bear. 
Time—0:48.95. 


200-Meter Freestyle—Matt Biondi. Time—1:47.89. 
400-Meter Freestyle—Matt Cetlinski, Holmes Lumber. 
Time—3:53.26. 

800-Meter Freestyle—Dan Jorgensen, Mission Viejo. 


Time—7:58.71 
Freestyle—Mike O'Brien, Mission Viejo. 


T00-Meter Backstroke—Rick Carey, Badger. 

Time—0:55.94. 
200-Meter Backstroke—Rick Carey. Time—2:01.64. 
100-Meter acs pba eins Moffet, USC. 

Time—1:03.1 “ 
200-Meter Bicastalroxe.ciane Moffet. Time—2:17.41. 
100-Meter Butterfly—Pablo Morales, Concord Pleasant Hill. 

Time—0:53.35. 
200-Meter Butterfly—Pabio Morales. Time—1:59.15. 
200-Meter Individual Mediey—Pabio Moraies. 

Time—2:02.98. 
400-Meter Individual Medley—Jeff Kostoff, Industry Hilis. 

Time—4:22.27. 
400-Meter Freestyle Relay—Holmes Lumber “A". 

Time—3:25.12. 
800-Meter Freestyle Relay—Holmes Lumber “A”. 

Time—7:26.36. 
400-Meter Medley Relay—Concord Pleasant Hills “A”. 


Women 


50-Meter Freestyle—Lisa Dorman, Corte Pleasant Hill 
Time—0:26,20. 
cache of Freestyle—Carrie Steinseifer, West Val 


200-Meter Freestyle—Mary Wayte, Holmes Lumber. 
Time—2:00.56. 

400-Meter Freestyle—Kim Brown, Mission Veijo. 
Time—4:11.74. 

800-Meter Freestyle—Kim Brown. Time—8:34.94, 

1,500-Meter Freestyle—Kim Brown. Time—16:20. Ue 

100-Meter Backstroke—Betsy = Mitcheil, 2 
Time—1:02.76, 

200-Meter Backstroke—Andrea Hayes, Pensacola Jr. 
Time—2:12.65. 

100-Meter Breaststroke—Jenny Hau, Mission City. 
Time—1:11.40. 

200-Meter Breaststroke—Susan Johnson, Mission 
THO. Mote Bl erfly—Mary T. Meagher, Lak 

rh jutterfly—Mary T. her, Lakeside. 

Time—O:59. 

200-Meter. Bute Man T. Meagher. Time—2:06.09. 

200-Meter {ndividual Mediey—Michelle Griglione, 
Time—2:17.42. 

400-Meter aera Medley—Erika Hansen, Germantown. 
Time—4:48.08. 


:50.75. 
800-Meter Freestyle Relay—Mission Viejo “A”. 


pliers estas Tipo tater i Medley Relay—Mission Viejo “A”. 
Team Champion—Holmes Lumber. Tim 23.08, 
¥ Team Champlon—Mission Viejo. 
Trotting and Pacing Records 
" Source: David Carr, U.S. Trotting Assn.; records to Sept. 4, 1985 
Trotting Records 
Fs ‘Ase (*) denotes record was made against the clock. Times—seconds i in fifths. 
One mile records (mile track) (Half-mile track) 
All-age — 1:53.4 — Cornstalk, Sprnafiels, ill, Aug. 15, 1984 can aie — 1:56.4 — Nevele Pride, Saratoga S| NY, 
& Fancy Crown, Springfield, lll., Aug. 16, 1984. Sept, , 1969. seri 
Two-year-old — *1;55.4 — Fancy Crown, Lexington, Ky., ear-old — 2:00 — incredible Nevele, Delaware, Oh. 
Oct. 8, 1983. Sept. 22, 1981. ; 
Three-year-old — 1:53.4 — Cornstalk, See lll., Aug. Three-year-old — 1:57.1 — Fancy Crown, Delaware Oh. 
15, 1984 & Fancy Crown, Sprinofield, Il!., Aug. 16, 1984, Sept. 20, 1984 : 
Pacing Records 
¢ 


One mile records (mile track) 


All-age — *1:49.1 — Niatross, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 1, 1980. 
Pe pao nig — 1:52.4 — Nihilator, E. Rutherford, N.J., Aug. 
1 


ee ero — *1:49.1 — Niatross, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 1, 
1 
\ 


(Half-mile track) 


All age — 1:63.3 — it's Fritz, Louisville. Ky. Sept. 3, 1983 & j 
Li al Note, De regier d+ oe See 20, 1984 P 
Oe 756 — Cervantes Osborne, Delaware, Oh., 
sg seh 1984. 


— 153.3 — oo Notice, Oetaware, Oh., 


The Hambletonian (3-year-old trotters) 





Year Winner Purse 
1948 Demon Hanover ... $59,941 
1350 Lusty So 75.208 
1 ong : 
1951 Mainliner. 95,263 
1952 Sharp Note 87,637 
1953 Helicopter 117,118 
1954 Newport Dream. 106,830 
1955 Scott Frost 66.863 
1956 The intruder 98,591 
1957 Hickory Smoke 111,126 
1958 Emily's Pride . 106,719 
1959 Diller Hanover 125,284 
1960 Blaze Hanover 144,590 
1961 Harlan Dean 131,573 
1962 A.C. Os Viking 116,312 
1963 SpeedyScot..... 115,549 
1984 Ayres... 2... John Si _ 115,281 
1965 Egyptian Candor . Del Cameron 122,245 
1966 KerryWay....... Frank Ervin ' 122,540 


Sant "00, ag 

Year Winner Driver 

1967 Speedy Streak... . DelCameron.. . 
1968 Nevele Pride Stanley Dancer . 
1969 Lindy’s Pride . Howard r 
1970. Timothy T John Simpson Sr. . 
1971 ces Rei gee este Beissinger 
1972 . Stan rhodes 





1973 : Asch Idwin. 
1974 Bill Haughton .. . 
1975 Bonefish. ....... sees Dancer . . 
41976 Steve Lobell...... Bill Haughton . . . 
1977 : Green Speed. .... Bill Haughton .. . 
1978 Speedy Somolli. Howard Beissinger 
1979 Legend Hanover . . . George Sholty. . . 
1980 Burgomeister..... Bill Haughton .. . 
eel Shiaway St. Pat. Ray eects 
1983 Duenna.....-.. erie P 
1984 Historic Freight . Ben Webster . 

\ 4965, Prakasa cere Bill O'Donnell . 
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| J Little Brown Jug (3-year-old pacers) 
Year Winner Driver Purse Year Winner Driver Purse 
/4962 Lehigh Hanover . Stanley Dancer. . . $75,038 1974 Ambro Omaha .. Billy Haughton. . . $132,630 
1963 Overtrick...... John Patterson Sr.. 68,294 1975 Seatrain...... Ben Webster... . 147,813 
1964 Vicar Hanover... Billy Haughton . . 66,590 1976 Keystone Ore... . Stanley Dancer. . . 153,799 
1965 BretHanover... FrankErvin..... 71,447 1977 Gov. Skipper ... John Chapman... 150,000 
/1966 Romeo Hanover . George Shoity . 74,616 1978 Happy Escort... Bill Popfinger.... 186,760 
1967 BestofAHW..... James Hackett . 84,778 1979 Hot Hitter... .. Herve Filion... . . 226,455 
1968 Rum Customer .. Billy Haughton . 104,226 1980 Niatross...... Clint Galbraith .. . 207,000 
1969 Laverne Hanover. Billy Haughton . 109,731 1981 Fan Hanover(A). . Glen Garnsey.... 243,779 
1970 Most Happy re Stanley Dancer. 100,110 1982 Merger....... John Campbell. . . 328,900 
'1971 Nansemond . . Herve Filion... . . 102,944 1983 Ralph Hanover... RonWaples .... 358,800 
1972 Strike Out... .. Keith Waples. . . . 104,916 1984 ColtFortySix... ChrisBoring .... 366,717 
1973 Melvin’s Woe . Joe O’Brien... .. 120,000 1985 Nihilator ...... Bill O'Donnell, . . . 129, .770(B) 
{A) First filly to win the Little Brown Jug. (B) Winners share. 
Leading Drivers 
. Races Won 
Year Driver Year Driver Year Driver -— Year Driver 
1961 BobFarrington. 201 1967 Bob aE 277 1973 HerveFilion... 445 1979 RonWaples .. 443 
1962 BobFarrington. 203 1968 HerveFilion... 407 1974 HerveFilion. .. 637 1980 Herve Filion... 474 
1963 DonaldBusse . 201 1969 Herve Filion... 394 1975 DaryiBuse... 360 1981 Eddie Davis... 404 
1964 BobFarrington. 312 1970 Herve Filion... 486 1976 HerveFilion... 445 Herve'Filion. . . 404 
1965 Bob Farrington. 310 1971 Herve Filion... 543 1977 HervefFilion... 441 1982. Herve Filion... 495 
1966 Bob Farrington, 283 1972 Herve Filion. .. 605 1978 HerveFilion... 423 1983 Eddie Davis. 470 
| €M 1984 Michel Lachance 466 - 
| Money Won 
‘Year Driver Dollars Year Driver Dollars Year Driver Dollars 
4961 Stanley Dancer. . . 674,723 1969 Delinsko...... 1,635,463 1977 HerveFilion..... 2,551,058 
1962 Stanley Dancer. . . 760,343 1970 HerveFilion..... 1,647,837 1978 Carmine Abbatiello 3, 344, 457 
1863 Bill fi ae an 790, 1971 HerveFilion..... 1,915,945 1979 JohnCampbell... 3,308,984 
1964 Stanley es 1,051,538 1972 HerveFilion..... 2,473,265 1980 John Campbell... 732,306 
1965 Bill ee 889,943 1973 HerveFilion.... . 2,233,302 1981 Willlam O'Donnell. 4,065,608 
1966 Stanley iw 1,218,403 1974 HerveFilion..... 3,474,315 1982 William O’Dorinell . 5,755,067 
1967 Bill Haughton. .: . 1,305,773 1975 Carmine Abbatiello 2,275,093 1983 John Campbell... 6,104,082 
1968 Bill Haughton... . 1,654,172 1976 HerveFilion..... 2,241,045 1984 William O'Donnell . 9,059,184 
Harness Horse of the Year 
: (Chosen by the U.S. Trotting Assn. and the U.S. Harness Writers Assn.) 
1948 Rodney 1958 — Emily’s Pride 1967. Nevele Pride 1976 Keystone Ore 
4949 Good Time 1959 Bye Bye Byrd 1968  Nevele Pride 1977 Green Speed 
1950 Proximi 1960 Adios Butler 1969  Nevele Pride 1978 Abercrombie 
1951 Pronto Don 1961 Adios Butler _ 1970- Fresh Yankee 1979 _— Niatross 
1952. Good Time 1962 SuMacLad 1971 = Albatross 1980 = Niatross 
1953 HiLo’s Forbes 1963 Scot 1972 Albatross 1981 Fan Hanover 
1954 Steno r 1964 Bret Hanover 1973 Sir Dalrae 1982 Cam Fella 
41955 Scott Frost 1965 Bret Hanover 1974 — Delmonica Hanover 1983 Cam Fella 
1956 Scott Fr “1966 Bret Hanover 1975 Savior 1984 Fancy Crown 
4957 = Torpid 
Annual Leading Money-Winning Horses 
Trotters 
Year Horse Dollars Year Horse Dollars Year Horse Dollars 
1961 SuMac Lad 245,750 1969 Lindy's Pride 323,997 1977 Green Speed 584,405 
1962 Duke Rodney 206,113 1970 Fresh Yankee 359,002 1978 Speedy Somolli 362,404 
1963 Speedy Scot 144,403 1971 Fresh Yankee 293,960 1979 Chiola Hanover §53,058 
1964 Speedy Scot 235,710 1972 Super Bowl 437,108 1980 Classical Way 350,410 
1965 Dartmouth 252,348 1973 Spartan Hanover 262, 1981 Shiaway St. Pat 480,095 
1966 Noble Victory 210,696 1974 Delmonica Hanover 252,165 1982 Speed Bowl , 672,084 
1967 le 231,243 1975 Savoir 351,385 1983 Joie De Vie 1,007,705 
1968 Nevele Pride 427.440 1976 ‘Steve Lobell 338,770 1984 Baltic Speed 1,062,611 
: Pacers 1 
‘Year Horse Dollars Year Horse Dollars Year | Horse Dollars 
1961 Adios 180,250 1969 Overcall 373,150 1977 Governor Skipper. 522,148 
1962 T. Adios » 220,302 1970 Most Happy Fella 387,239 1878 Abercrombie “ 703,260 
1983 2 1971 Albatross ,009 1979 Hot Hitter 826,542 
1964 Race Time 199,292 1972 Albatross 459,921 1980 Niatross 1,414,313 
1965 Bret. Hanover 341,784 1973 Sir Dalrae 307,354 1981 McKinzie Almahurst 936,418 
1966 Bret Hanover 407,534 1974 ArmbroOmaha_ - 345,146 1982 Fortune Teller 1,313,175 
1967 Romulus Hanover 277,636 1975 Silk Stockings $36,312 1983 Ralph Hanover 1,711,990 
1968 Rum Customer 355,618 1976 Keystone Ore 539,762 1984 OnTheRoadAgain 1,751,695 
Leading Money-Winning Horses 
(As of Sept. 4, 1985) 
Trotters Pacers 
Devas «-- - ,365,145 Sandy Bowl . ... $1,081,798 On The Road Again $2,388,256 Ralph H . $1,828,871 
Fresh Yankee ‘252 Keystone Pionger. 1,071,927 Nihilator...... . 4 49,250 Fortune Teller... 1,683,639 
rae. 1eei8 Joie De Vie..... 1,017, ah Cam Fella..... 1,367 McKinzie Almahurst 1,502) 870 
Baltic Speed . 1,271,764 Green Speed. . 953.01 3 Rambling Willie : goas.ate ) CUBS a en ae 56 
Duenna....... 1,131,920 Cold Comfort . 931, fross. ok 19,213 Albatross...... i ‘201,470 
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Auto Racing 
F r 
Indianapolis 500 Winners — : ‘ 

Year Winner Chassis Engine MPH Purse Runner up 
1950 Johnnie Parsons . . » Kurtis Kraft Offenhauser 124) 902(a) we 135 — Bill Holland 
1951 Lee Wallard . . Kurtis Kraft Offenhauser 126.244 207,650 Mike Nazaruk 
1952 Troy Ruttman . Kuzma Offenhauser 128.922 230,100 Jim Rathmann 
1953 Bill Vukovich. . Kurtis Kraft 500A  Olfenhauser 128.740 246,300 Art Cross 
1954 Bill Vukovich. ‘aid . . Kurtis KraftS500A  Offenhauser 130.840 269,375 — Jim 
1955 aes SWOWKGTE 655) 259/50) Solel Kurtis Kraft 500C  Offenhauser 128.209 270400 Tony 
1956 at Flaherty 2 ees) Sei access Watson Offenhauser 128.490 282,052 Sam Hanks 
1957 Hol Hanks Oh aie Cia ee slo ge Epperly Offenhauser 135.601 300,252 Jim Rathmann 
1958 JimmyBryan............ Epperiy Offenhauser - 133.791 305,217 Amick 
1959 Ward iat es Ss oe Watson Offenhauser 135,857 338,100 . Jim Rathmann 
1960 JimRathmann............ Watson Offenhauser 138.767 369,150 Rodger Ward 
TOBE) ASK POM ory ae ee es Watson Oifenhauser 139.130 400,000 Eddie Sachs 
1962 RodgerWard............ Watson ~ Offenhauser 140.283 426,152 Len Sutton 
1963 ParnelliJones............ Watson Offenhauser 143.137 494,031 Jim Clark 
1964 A ROY Se Dee wal Watson Offenhauser . 147.350 * §06,625 Rodger Ward 
4966 2S Clark be sien iis, eee ote Lotus Ford 151.388 628,399 Parnelli Jones 
1966 GrahamHill.. 22... 2.23 2. Lola Ford 144.317 691,809 Jim Clark 
bs Teed Ot 91, Cee nn ace pana te Coyote Ford 151.207 737,109 Al Unser 
1968 UINSON GS es Sanches Eagle Offenhauser 152.882 809,627 Dan Gurney 
1969 MarioAndretti............ Hawk Ford 156.867 605,127 Dan isdn 
4070 Al tinge 0 eerie. ee 5 P.J. Colt Ford 155.749 1,000,002 Mark Don 
1971 AL CDOs set oc, Aa Liens em ese P.J. Colt Ford = 157.735 1,001,604 Peter Revson 
1972 MarkDonohue........... McLaren Offenhauser 163.465 1,011,846 Al Unser 
1973 VORNCOCK 5 sas Beis Eagle Offenhauser 159.014(b} 1,011,846 Billy Vukovich 
1974 . Johnny Rutherford... ....... NicLaren Offennauser 158.589 1,015,686 Bobby Unser 
1975 Gabby Unser Ot eet. ee. le Offenhauser 149.213(c) — 1,101,322 Johnny Rutherford 
1976 Johnny Rutherford. ........ McLaren Offenhauser 148.725(d) 1,037,775 AJ. 
FETT AS FOYE Se 2505 ++». Coyote Ford 161.331 1,116,807 Tom Sneva 
1978 Al Unser Cosworth 161.363 1,145,225 Tom Sneva 
1979 Rick Mears . Penske Cosworth 158.899 1,271,954 AJ. Foyt 
1980 Johnny Rutherford . Chaparral Cosworth 142.862 1,502,425 Tom Sneva 
1981 Bobby Unser... . Penske Cosworth 139.085 1,609,375 Mario Andretti 
1982 Gordon Johncock. . .... Wildcat Cosworth 162.026 2,067,475. Rick Mears 
PEGS. ROM SMBVE een tions oyna as tied 3 March Cosworth 162.117 2,411,450 Al Unser ; 
1984 = Rick vo Sate Glare ak eee beste Cosworth bos 2,795,399 Roberto Guerrero 

Danny Sullivan ........... 61,025 Mario Andretti 


1985 Cosworth 152.98; 3,2 
(@) 345 miles. 6) 332.5 miles. (c) 435 miles. SC So miles. Race record—t 63 621 MPH, fick Mears, 4984, 


Notable One-Mile Speed Records 














Date Driver Car MPH * Date Driver Car 
1/26/06 Marriott...... Stanley (Steam) 127.659 9/ 3/35 Campbell... .. Biuebird Special 
3/16/10 Oldfield... ... Benz 131.724 11/19/37 a Ba sg ee Thunderbolt 
4/23/11 Burman. ..... jenz 141.732 9/16/38 Eyston...... '. Thunderbolt 1 
2/12/19 DePalma... «. Packard 149.875 8/28/39 Cobb....... Railton ; 
4/27/20 Milton....... Dusenberg 155.046 9/16/47 Cobb....... Railton-Mobil 

_ 4/28/26 Parry-Thomas. . Thomas Spl. 170.624 8/ 5/63 Breediove .. . . Spirit of America 
3/29/27 Seagrave... .. Sunbeam 203.790 - 10/27/64 Arfons...... Green Monster 
4/22/28 Keech ...... White Triplex 207.552 11/15/65 Breedlove . . . . Spirit of America 
3/11/29 Seagrave. ... ; Irving-Napier 231.446 10/23/70 Gabelich.... . Biue Flame 
2/ 5/31 Campbell..... Napier-Campbell 246.086 - 10/9/79 -olhay oe eee Budwelser Rocket 
2/24/32 Campbell..... Napier-Campbell 253.96 10/4/83 Noble....... Thrust 2 
2/22/33 Campbell... . . Napier-Campbell 272.109 *not nized A Official by sanctioning bodies. 

World Grand Prix Champions 
Year Driver Year Driver Year Oriver 
1950. Nino Farina, italy 1962 Graham Hill, England ) 1974 Emerson Fittipaldi, Brazil 
1951 Juan Fangio, Ar. 1963 Jim Clark, Scotland : 1975 Nicki Lauda, Austria 
1952 Alberto Ascari, fay, 1964 John Surtees, England 1976 Hurt, England 
1953 Alberto Ascari, Italy igi 1965 Jim Clark, Scotland Nikki Lauda, Aus' 
1954 Juan Fangio, Argentina 1966 Jack Brabham, Australia 1978 Andretti, 
1955 Juan Fangio, a 1967 Denis Hulme, New Zealand 1979 Jody Scheckter, So. Africa 
1956 Juan Fangio, Argentina 1968 Graham Hill, England 1980 A 
1957 Juan-Fangio, Argentina 1969 Jackie Stewart, Scotland 1981 Nelson Piquet, Brazil 
1958 Mike Hawthorne, England . 1970 Jochen Rinct, Austria 1982 Keke Rosber: Pie! 
1959 Jack Brabham, Australia 1971 Jackie Stewart, re aabe 1983 Nelson Piquet Bi 
4960 Jack Brabham, Australia 1972 Emerson Fittipaldi, B 1984 Nicki Lauda, Austria 
1961 Phil Hill, United States 1973 Jackie Stewart, mt Seotland 1985 Alain Prost, France 
United States Auto Club National Champions 

Year Driver Year Driver Year Driver Year Driver 
1957 Jimmy Bryan 1964 A. J. Foyt 1971 Joe Leonard 1978 Tom 
1958 Ti os n Bie Mario Andretti ts Joe Leonard ae A. J. Fe 
1959 Rodger Mario Andretti - Roger McCluskey : Johnny Rut 
1960 A.J. Foyt 1967 A.J. Foyt 1974 rien al 1981 George 
1961 A.J. Foyt 1968 Bobby Unser 1975. A.J. 1982 
ae Fan Pan Mario Andretti 1976 Gordon Johncock 1983 Tom 





1969 Va 
1970 ~ Al Unser 1977 Tom Sneva 1984 Rick Mears 


























NASCAR Racing in 1985 
Winston Cup Grand National Races 
‘ : 5 Average 

Date Race, site — Winner Car MPH 

| Feb. 17 Pdi 500, Polo Beach, Fla. Bill Elliott Ford 172.265 

Mar. 3 Carolina 500, Rockingham, NC. Neil Bonnett St aa 114.953 
Mar. 17 Coca-Cola 500, Atlanta, Ga. Bill Elliott 140.273 

| Apr. 7 Valleydale 500, Bristol, Tenn. c Dale Earnhardt als 81.79 
Apr. 29 Northwestern Bank 400, No. Wilkesboro, N.C. Neil Bonnett Chevrolet 247.000 
Apr. 14 Transouth 500, Darlington, S.C. Bill Entiott Ford 126.295 
Apr. 21 Northwestern 400, N. Wilkesboro, N.C. Neil Bonnett Chevrolet 93.818 
es 28 Sovran Bank 500, Martinsville, Va. Harry Gant Chevrolet 72,022 

12 Winston 500, Talladega, Ala. Bill Eliott Ford 186.288 
May 19 Budweiser 500, Dover, Del. . Bill Eifiott Ford 123.094 
May 26 World 600, Harrisburg, N.C. Darrell Waltrip Chevrolet 142.742 
June 2 Budweiser 400, Riverside, Cal. a Chevrolet 104.276 
June 9 Van Scoy Diamond Mine 500, Long Pond, Pa. Bill Eliott Ford 138.975 
June 16 Michigan 400, Brooklyn, Mich. Bill Elliott Ford 144.724 
July 7 Firecracker 400, Daytona Beach, Fila. Greg Sacks Chevrolet 158,730 
duly 21 Summer 500, age ind, je Bill Elliott Ford 134.008 
July 28 Talladega 50 ladega, Al Cale Yarbor Ford 148,771 
Aug. 11 Champion Spark Plug 400, Brooklyn, Mich. Bill Elliott Ford 137.430 
Aug. 18 Wi 500, Monroe, Wash. Derrick Cape Ford 73.09 
Aug, 25 Busch 500, Bristol, Tenn. rdt Ford 81.388 
Sept. 1 Southern uthern 500, Darlington, S: Gi Bill Elliott Ford 121.255 
Sept. 8 Wrangler 400, Richmond, Va. _ Darrell Waltrip Chevrolet 72.508 
Sept. 15 Delaware 500, Dover, Del. Harry Gant Chevrolet 120.538 
Sept. 22 ’s 500, Martinsville, V: Dale Earhardt Chevrolet 70,694 
Sept. 29 Holly Farms 400, N: Wilkesboro, N.C. Harry Gant Chevrolet 95,67 
Oct. 6 Miller 500, Harrisburg, N Cale Yarborough Ford 136.761 
Daytona 500. Winners 

Year Driver, car Avg. MPH Year Driver, car Avg. MPH 
1962 1974 . Richard aii Dodge oe Raden peers ialai hy 140.894 
1963 1975 Beni arsons, Chevrolet... ........ 153.649 
1964 1976 David Pome Pearson, Prides ‘pz gl ae io A woe 152.181 
1965 1977 Cale Yarbo: ae Chevrolet... ....... oe 8 

: aq 1978 eri Allison, Ford.) 00.059) 3 nee ies 

1967 1979 Richard Petty, 
1968 1980 Buddy Baker, Jet 
1969 1981 Richard Petty, Buick . 

1970 1982 Bobby Allison, Buick . 

fae £5 ise Sa vase cho 

k ie , Chevrolet 

$1973. * ABS, BAT EMO ROE “alot tcev arch ca o0 leh uals 
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Sports — Auto Racing 


Grand Prix for Formula 1 Cars in 1985 


Winner, car 


Alain Prost, McLaren Porsche 

. Ayrton Senna, Lotus-Renault 

. Alain Prost, McLaren Porsche 

. Alain Prost, McLaren Porsche 
Michele Alboreto, Ferrari 

Al Unser Jr., Lola T-800 

Keke R , Williams-Honda 
Niki Lauda, McLaren Porsche 


Grand Prix 





Le Mans 24-Hour Race in 1985 





Grand National Champions (NASCAR) 


Year Driver 
1963 Joe Weatherly 
Richard Petty 
1965 Ned Jarrett 
David Pearson 
Richard Petty 
1968 David Pearson 
David Pearson 
Bobby Isaac 


Year 
1971 


Driver 


Winner, car 
Nelson Piquet, Brabham-BMW 


. . Michele Alboreto, Ferrari 
. Alain Prost, McLaren Porsche 


Mario Andretti, Lola Cosworth 
Al Unser Jr., Lola T-900 

Alain Prost, McLaren Porsche 
Ayrton Senna, Lotus-Renault 
Elio De Angelis, Lotus-Renaylt 


Year Driver 


1978 Cale Y: 
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Klaus Ludwig, John Winter, and Paolo Barilla drove their Porsche 956 turbo to victory in the 1985 Le Mans 24-hour race. 
They covered 3,161.94 miles at an average speed of 131.747 miles per hour. 





1979 Richard Petty 
Dale Earnhardt 


1981 Darrell Waltrip 


Darrell Waltrip 
1983 Bobby Allison 
1984 Terry Labonte 
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Boxing Champions by Classes 


Sports — Boxing — 


-. As of Sept., 1985 the only universally accepted title holders were in the light heavyweight and middleweight divisions. The 
following are the recognized champions of the World Boxing Association and the World Boxing Council. i. 


i WBA 
Pieaywoightiaia 0 aes eat raha aaa Tony Tubbs, Cincinnati Oh, 
Cruiserweight (not over 195 lbs.). .. ... Owight Muhammad Qawi, Camden, N.J. 
Light Heavyweight (not over 175 Ibs.) . . . Michael Spinks, St. coals, Mo. 
Middleweight (not over 160:lbs.) ..... - Marvin Hagler, Brockton, Mass. 
Jr. Middleweight (not over 154.lbs.) .... . Mike McCallum, New York, N.Y. 


Welterweight (not over 147 Ibs.) 
Jr. Welterweight (not over 140 Ibs.) . . 


-Ubaldo Sacco, Argentina 
Lightweight (not over 135 Ibs.) 


a ee Donald Curry, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
‘one Bramble, Passaic, N.J. 


Livingst 
De ante {not over 130 Ibs.) ..... Wilfredo Gomez, Puerto Rico 


it (not over 126 Ibs.) 
Jr. Featherweight (not over 122 Ibs.). . . 


Seed Barry McGuigan, Ireland 


Bantamweight (not over 118 lbs.) .... - Richard Sandoval, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Flyweight (not over 112 Ibs.) ........ Santos Laciar, Argentina 
Ring Champions by Years 
° * Abandoned title 
Heavyweights : 
"1882-1892 John L. Sullivan (a) 1903 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett (b) 1903-1905 
1887-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons 1905-1912 
1899-1905 James J. “gage (c) 1912-1916 
1805-1906 Marvin Hai 1916-1920 
74806-1908 Tommy euis 4920-1922 
1908-1915 Jack Johnson 1922-1923 
1915-1919 Jess Willard 1923-1925 
1919-1926 Jack Dempse: 1925-1926 - 
4926-1928 Gene Tunney 1926-1927 
1928-1930 vacant 1927-1929, 
1930-1932 Max Schmeling 4930-1934 
1932-1933 Jack Sharkey 1934-1935 
1933-1934 Primo Carnera 1935-1939 
1934-1935 Max Baer 1939 
1935-1937 James J. Braddock 1939-1944 
1937-1949 Joe Louis” 1947 
1948-1951 Ezzard Charles 1941-1948 
1951-1952 Joe Walcott S 1948-1950 
1952-1956 Rocky Marciano* 1950-1952 
1956-1959 Floyd Patterson = 1952-1960 
1959-1960 In Johansson 1961-1962 
1960-1962 Floyd Patterson 1962-1963 
1962-1964 Sonny Liston 1963-1965 
1964-1967 Cassius Clay” (Muhammad Ali) (d) 1965-1966 
1970-1973 Joe Frazier 1966-1968. 
1973-1974 George Foreman 1968-1974 
1974-1978 Myhammad Ali 1875-1977 
4978-1979 Leon Spinks (e), Muhammad Ali* : 
1978 Ken Norton (WBC), Larry Holmes (WBC) (f) 1978 
1979 John Tate (WBA) 
1980 Mike Weaver (WBA) 1979 
1983 Michael Dokes (WBA) 
ie84 Tm. Witerspoon (WBC); Pinklon Thomas 1981 
im HAacish in 
(WBC); Greg Page (WBA) 1983 
1985 Tony Tubbs (WBA); Michael Spinks ((BF) 
(a) London Prize juve knuckle ee ee 1884-1891 
(b) First Marquis of 1891-1897 
(c) Jeffries digas the title (sa05) pe} designated Marvin 1897-1907 
Hart and Jack Root as logical contenders and agreed to referee 1907-1908 
a fight between them, the winner to be declared champion. Hart 1908-1910 
defeated Root in 12 rounds {1905) and in turn was defeated by 1911-1913 
Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid claim to the title. 1913 
Jack Johnson defeated Burns (1908) and was recognized as 1914-1917 
champion. He clinched the title by defeating Jeffries in an at-. 1917-1920 
tempted comeback (1910). 1920-1923 
(d) Title declared vacant by the World Boxing Assn. and other 1923-1926 
groups in 1967 after Clay's refusal to fulfill his military obligation. 1926-1931 
Joe Frazier was recognized as champion by New York, 5 other 1931-1932 
states, Mexico, and So. America. Jimmy Ellis was declared 1932-1937 
champion by the wa Boxing Assn. Frazier KOd Ellis, Feb. 16, 1938 
1970. 1939-1840 
Pie: After Spinks defeated Ali, the WBC recognized Ken Norton 1941-1947 
as champion. Norton subsequently lost his title to Larry Holmes. 1947-1948 
(f) Holmes was stripped of his WBC title in 1984. He was the 1948 
international Boxing Federation champion when he lost to Mi- Stare 


chael Spinks. 


~ 


. Victor Calisjas, Puerto Rico 


WBC 

fis a tiff, ‘Gneago, ttl. Hie 

lonso Rai 
Michael Spinks 
Marvin Hagler 
Thomas Hearns, Detroit, Mich. 
Milton McCro; Pah ads 
Lonnie Smith, 
Hector (Macho) cana: New York, N.Y. 
Julio Cesar Chavez, Mexico 
Azumah Nelson, Ghana 
Lupe Pintor, Mexico 
Migue! Lora, Colombia 
Sot Chitalada, Thailand 


Light Heavyweights 

Jack Root, George Gardner 

b Fitzsimmons 
Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* a 
Setting Le insky 

evins| 
George Carpentier : ' 
Battling Siki . 4 
Mike McTigue q 
Paul Berlenbach 7 
Jack Delaney” Dy 
Tommy. Loughran* : 
Maxey Rosenbloom z 
Bob Olin ; 
John Henry Lewis" ~ 
Melio Bettina af F 
Billy Conn 
Anton Christoforidis (won NBA title) - 
Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills ii 
2 


Dick Tiger 
Bob Foster“, sens inteh (WBA) 
John Conteh (WI 
~ Victor Saino BA) 

Mike Rossman (WBA), Pe se Parlov (wad), 







Eddie Mustava Muhammad (WBA) , 
nko coe (WBA), Dwight Braxton (wec) 


Middleweights i 


Jack He chia ‘Dempsey | f 
Bob Fitz: ~ 
Tommy nightie 

Sees etchat Billy Papke 
Stanley Ketchel 


vacant 
Frank Klaus, George Chip 
Al McC 
Mike O" id 
Johnny Wilson 
4 eas Soe ae Walk 
lowers, ey er 
Gorilla Jones (NBA) 
Marcel Thil 
Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA) 
Al Hostak (NBA) 
Tony _ 
Tony Zale, Marcel Gerdan 
Jake LaMotta 
se! Robinson, Randy Turpin, Ray Robingon® " 





Boxing _ 865 
53-1955 Cari (Bobo) Olson 1926-1930 Sammy Mandell 
er Ray hosreon 1930 Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
a aon Fuilmer, Ray Robinson, Carmen Basilio Se Loli anzoneri 
933- arney Ross” 
59 Gene -Fullmer (NB, Y.) 1935-1936 Tony Canzoneri 
60. eps os Pola (MBAR Pee ot pond Conde (h od York © —— Lou Ln 
rmestrong 
i oer Fane ee en tea Low enna 
‘ork, ew i 
62 Gene Fuller, Dick Tee (NBA), Paul! Pender 1941-1943 Sammy Angott 
(New York and 1944 S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 
ee a oe 
1 +" james ‘er 
1866 Dick J, ali 1952 Lauro.Salas, James Carter 
166-1967 i 1953-1954 James Carter 
xcs Une” eee 
gat i i 1 es Carter; 
4970 Nino Benvenuti 1956 Bud Smith, Joe Brown 
1977 Carlos Monzon* 1956-1962 Joe Brown 
1978 Rodrigo Valdez 1962-1965 Carlos Ortiz ia 
1900 Sega die qo6s-1968 Guwow. : 
OT oa alo a Eh ia joe21970 Mando Ra 
oe mos 
sore ee ee ae 
, * lo iOS A ro rrasco 
ieee iin Smith 1972-1979 Roberto Duran* (WBA) 
“4 erMece y 1972 Pedro Carrasco, Mando Ramos; Chango Car- 
00 Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews faa tere PAG ee {all WBC) 
Rube Ferns 3 Ishimatsu 
1976-1977 Esteban De Jesus (WBC) 
101-1904 Joe Walcott : 
04-1906 _Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Mellody pe Cee 
ae Mike Sullivan 1981 Alexis Arguslo (wee, Sean O'Grady {WBA), 
P turo Frias 
bd Reka 1982-1984 Ray Mancini (WBA) 
aoe Mickey Walker 4983 Edwin Rosario (WBC). 
ae : ayn 1984 i pane aan (WBA); Jose Luis 
amirez 
eee 1985 Hector (Macho) Camacho (WBC) 
a Jack Thompson, Tommy Freeman 
Fi , Thompson, Lou Brouillard Featherweights 
: é “A 
canes Jinmy McLamin 4892-1900 George Dixon (disputed) 
Bete Saree teoriers Kener "0 YO Coe 
eee enh at 1912-1923 Johnny Kilbane 
4-1946 —  Frec Cochrane boos dean Ege Crigui, Johnny Dundee 
. a inny Dundee 
no Radi ot Servo"; Ray Robinson (a) 1925-1927 Kid Kaplan* 
Johnny Bratton (NBA) snae loa % Pasha Boose Bass, Tony Canzoneri 
> ire Ri 
ie obit 1929-1892 Batting Battaino* 
Tomei, Camen Sasi teaetege Tory Fa NEA 
Se an Carnes eet a 
es ry lel 
4360 sete Don Jordan 1938-1940 ogy As Archibald (6) 
§ z fie Pop 
Sempra haat 1948-1949 Sandy Saddler 
Luis Rodriguez, Emile Griffith cod PO ea 2 
ae ares ra 1950-1957 Sandy Saddier* 
4969 Curtis Cokes 1957-1959 Hogan (Kid) Bassey 
Afi ; ee Prion Bily Backus 1969-1964 Sugar Ramos 
brs Garios Palomino (WC), Mes Dunves (VER) 1960-1971 Paul Holes (WBA), Sho Saijo (wea) 
Wilfredo Beriiez (WBC), Sugar Ray Leonard 1971 Antonio, Gomez (WBA), Kuniaki Shibada 
a 1972 Emesto Marcel* (WBA), Gromer Sanchez* 
189 : Roberto Duxta <P0). 2 Means Hearns (WAC), Jose\Legra (WC) 
ae feted ps cose are NE 
Donald Gy 1974 Baty Cree Hs = (oA, aps Arguello (WBA), 
9 Hie Shape yep Ret Bred Alcea le il PN uiben Olivares (WBC), David Kotey (WBC) 
Robison aived his title when he won the middleweight 1978 Dany rene WBA) 
te ee RE echt 9 acts a a 
ez 
- 1982 Juan 
pat avere .! 1984 ee Gomez (WBC); Azumah Nelson 
Joe Gans 1985 Pals McGuigan (WBA) 
Ad (b) After Petey Scalzo knocked out yey in an overweight 
Willie match and was refused a title bout, the NBA named Scaizo _ 
Freddie Welsh The NBA tile succession: Scaizo, 1938-1941; Rich- 





champion. 
ard Lemos, 1941; Jackie Wilson, 1941-1943; Jackie Callura, 
1943; Phil Terranova, 1943-1944; Sai Bartolo, 1944-1946. 


866 Sports — Boxing : 





History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 
*Title Changed Hands t 


» 1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan def. Jake Kilrain, 75, Richburg, 
Miss: Last crrarnpionienie bare knuckles bout 

*1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett def. aa L. Sullivan, 21, 
New Orleans. Big gloves used for first time. 

1894—Jan, 25—James J. Corbett Kod Charley Mitchell, 3, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Ce Fitzsimmons def. James J. Corbett, 14, Carson 
*4899—June @—James J. Jettries def. Bob Fitzsimmons, 11, 


1 lov. 5 varie J. Jeffries def. Tom Sharkey, 25, Co- 


ney Island, N.Y. 
1900—May 11—James J. Jeffries KOd James J. Corbett, 23, 
Coney Island, N.Y. 


5p, 1at—Nov. 15—James J. Jeffries KOd Gus Ruhlin, 5, San 
Tancisco, 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries KOd Bob Fitzsimmons, 8, 
San Francisco. 

1903—Aug. '14—James J. Jeffries KOd James J. Corbett, 10, 
San Francisco., 
= oie 26—James J. Jeffries KOd Jack Monroe, 2, San 

rancisco, 

*1905—James J. Jeffries retired, July 3—Marvin Hart. KOd 
Jack Root, 12, Reno. Jeffries refereed and presented the title to 
the victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

; Pps hg 23—Tornmy Burns def. Marvin Hart, 20, Los An- 

1906—Nov. 28—Philadelphia Jack O’Brien and Tommy 
Burns, 20, draw, ae Angeles. 

$907 —May &— Tommy Burns def. Jack O'Brien, 20, Los An- 


1907—vuly 4—Tommy Burns KOd Bill Squires, 1, Colma, Cal. 
1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns KOd Gunner Moir, 10, London, 
1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns KOd Jack Palmer, 4, London. 
1908—March 17—Tommy Burns KOd Jem Roche, 1, Dublin. 
1908—April 18—Tommy Burns KOd ayes Smith, 5, Paris, 
1908—June 13—Tommy Burns KOd Bill Squires, 8, Paris, 
1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Bums KOd Bill Squires, 13, Sydney, 
New South Wales. 
a ept. 2—Tommy Burns KOd Bill Lang, 2, Melbourne, 
ia. 
*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson KOd Tommy Burns, 14, Syd- 
ney, Australia. Police halted contest. 
1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O'Brien, 6, draw, 
Philadelphia. 


nade 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6, draw, Pitts- 
2 ig 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 10, draw, San 


SA hoa ge 16—Jack Johnson KOd Stanley Ketchel, 12, 
‘olma, 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson KOd Jim Jeffries, 15, Reno, 
. Nev, Jeffries came back from retirement. 

1912—July 4—Jack ores def. Jim Flynn, 9, Las Vegas, 

N.M. Cantest =. by po 

1913—Nov. 28—Jack Soret KOd Andre Spaul, 2, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 10, draw, 
Paris. Bout called a draw when Jack Johnson declared he had 


broken his arm. 
1914—June 27—Jack Johnson def, Frank Moran, 20, Paris. 
3 Ph ak ca ide 5—Jess Willard KOd.Jack Johnson, 26, Havana. 


uba. 
mh larch 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran, 10, draw, 
s York, 
*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey KOd Jess Willard, Toledo, 
Oh. Willard failed to answer bell for 4th round. 
6—Jack Dempsey 


1 
Harbor, Mich. 
aoe 14—Jack Dempsey KOd Bill Brennan, 12, New 


192t—July 2—Jack Dempsey KOd George Carpentier, 4, 
Boyle’s Ug Acres, Jersey City, NJ. Carpentier had held the 
so-call le heavyweight title since July 16, 1914, in a series 
oa d in 1913, after Jack Johnson's exile in Europe late in 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey def. Tom Gibbons, 15, Shelby, 


Pa ota day aad bp eels Ci New 
1 
Si nthe 23—Gene Tunney def. Jack Dempsey, 10, Phil- 
ia. 
niseT™Sopt 22—Gene Tunney def. Jack Dempsey, 10, Chi- 


etg2e— Ju 26—Gene Tunney KOd Tom Heeney, 11, New 
York; soon afterward he announced his retirement. 


KOd Billy Miske, 3, Benton 


*1930—June 12—Max Schmeling def. Jack Sharkey, 4, 
York, Sharkey fouled pelle a Ba in a bout ort was 9 
considered to have resulted in the election of a successor 
Gene Tunney, New York, 
ee 3—Max ‘Schmeling KOd Young Stribling, 15, 
leveland. 
is ee 21—Jack Sharkey def. Max Schmeling, 15, 


*1983—une 29—Primo Carnera KOd Jack Sharkey, 6, 


Yor! 
1939—Oct, 22—Primo Carnera def. Paulino Uzcudun, 
Rome. 

ie ee 1—Primo Camera def. Tommy Loughran, 


ihe imhacks 14—Max Baer KOd Primo Carnera, 11, 
a cath t 13—James J. Braddock def. Max Baer, 15, 
*1937—June 22—Joe Lovis KOd James J. Braddock, 8, 


1857—Aug. 30—Joe ie def. Heed Farr, 15, New York. 
1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis KOd Nathan Mann, 3, New Y« 
1938—Aprii 1—Joe Louis KOd ork, 
1938—June 22—Joe Louis KOd Schmeling, 1, 


York. : 
1939—Jan. 25—Joe Louis KOd John H. Lewis, 1, New York. 
1939—April 17—Joe Louis KOd Jack Roper, 1, Los Ang , 
1939—June 28—Joe Louis KOd Tony Galento, 4, Now ork. 
1939—Sept. 20—Joe Louis KOd Bob Pastor, 11 . Detroit. 

Vie tc a egaieen sky ced ear Arturo ‘Godoy, 15, 
‘ork 

Pe nate 29—Joe Louis KOd Johnny Paycheck, 2, N 


4940—June 20—Joe Louis KOd Arturo Godoy, 8, New York, 
1940—Dec, 16—Joe Louis KOd Al McCoy, 6, Boston. 


ee delphia. 
1941—March 21—Joe Louis KOd Abe Simon, 13, Detroit, 
1841—May 8—Jo0e Louis KOd Tony Musto, 9, St. Louis. ; 
oe 23—Joe Louis def. Buddy Baer, 7, ¢ 
ona 


1941—June 18—Joe Louis KOd Bity Gann, 1 New York, 






















York 
1949—Oct. 14—Ezzard Charles KOd Pat Valentino, 8, San 
Francisco; clinched American title. 
a S30 Aus. 15—Ezzard Charles KOd Freddy Beshore, 7 f 
1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles def. Joe Louis in latter's. 
tempted comeback, 15, New York; universal 
ng 200—Dec. 5—Ezzard Charles KOd Nick Barone, 11, Ci 
FA gles toc 12—Ezzard Charles KOd Lee Oma, 10, I 
net Maren 7—Ezzard Charles det. Joe Walcott, 15, 
1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles def. Joey Maxim, light 
Bi Nae Alf 15, . 
*7961—July 18—Joe Walcott KOd Ezzard Charles, 7, 
i '2—June 5—Joe Walcott def. Ezzard Charles, 15, Philadal- 
Prv1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano KOd Joe Walcott, 13; 
1953—May 15—Rocky Marciano KOd Joe Walcott, 1, | 
0. , 
~189—Sept 350—Sept, 24—Rocky Marcano KOd Roland LaStara, 1 
Mia64— une 17—Rocky Marciano def, Ezzard Charles, 
lew Y. i 
FO igs 17—Rocky Marciano KOd Ezzard as, 
1 16—Rocky Marciano KOd’ Don Cockell, 9 | 
NetoaS May Yy 


1955—Sept. 2!—Rocky Marciano KOd Archie Moore, 9, I 
York. Marciano retired undefeated, Apr. 27, 1956. 4 
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"*4956—Nov. 30—Floyd Patterson KOd Archie Moore, 5, Chi- 


57—July 29—Floyd Patterson KOd Hurricane Jackson, 10, 
up, 22—Floyd Patterson KOd Pete Rademacher, 6, 
1958—Aug. 18—Floyd Patterson KOd Roy Harris, 12, Los 
= 1—Floyd Patterson KOd Brian London, 11, indian- 


*1959—June 26—ingemar Johansson KOd Floyd Patterson, 


York. 
20—Floyd Patterson KOd ingemar Johansson, 

iad York. First heavyweight in boxing history to regain title. 
1—Mar. 13—Floyd Patterson KOd Ingemar Johansson, 6, 
—Dec. 4—Floyd Patterson KOd Tom McNeeley, 4, Tor- 


*1962—Sept. 25—Sonny Liston KOd Floyd Patterson, 1, Chi- 


1973—Sept. i—George Foreman KOd. Jos Roman, uf Tokyo. 
1974—Mar. 3—George Foreman KOd Ken Norton, 2, Cara- 


cas. 
3g ioc 30—Muhammad Ali KOd George Foreman, 8, 

ire, 

1975—Mar. 24—Muhammad Ali KOd Chuck~Wepner, 15, 
Cleveland, 

1975—May 16—Muhammad Ali KOd Ron Lyle, 11, Las 


Vegas. 
“een 30—Muhammad Ali def. Joe Bugner, 15, Malay- 


1975—Oct. 1—Muhammad Ali KOd Joe Frazier, 14, Manila. 
* 1976—Feb , 20—Muhammad Ali KOd Jean-Pierre Coopman, - 
an 
jae on 30—Muhammad Ali def. Jimmy Young, 15, Land- 


rere May 25—Muhammad Ali KOd Richard Dunn, 5, Mu- 
ni 
1976—Sept. 28—Muhammad Ali def. Ken Norton, 15, New 


York. 
1977—May 16—Muhammad All def. Alfredo Evangelista, 15, 


= 22—Sonny Liston KOd Floyd Patterson, 1, Las ” 
i Landover, Md. 
"1964—Feb. 25—Cassius Clay KOd Sonny Liston, 7, Miami 


1965—May 25—Cassius Clay KOd Sonny Liston, 1, Lewiston, 
De oy 11—Cassius Clay KOd Floyd Patterson, 12, Las 







y 21—Cassius Clay KOd 1 Henry Cooper, 6, London, 
‘Aug. 6—Cassius KOd Brian London, 3, 
an areal Clay KOd Karl iiidechercer.: 12, 
hala ah 14—Gassius Clay KOd Cleveland Williams, 3, 
—Feb. re def. Emie Terrell, 15, Houston. 
'—NMiar. 22—Cassius C: KOd Zora Folley, 7, New York. 
~p Pops pha ah ad refusing 
16—Joe Frazier KOd Jimmy Ellis, 5, New York. 
f . 18—Joe Frazier KOd Bob Foster, 2, Detroit. 
—Mar. &—Joe Frazier def. Cassius Clay (Muhammad 
15, New York. 
15—Joe Frazier KOd Terry Daniels, 4, New Or- 


25—Joe Frazier KOd Ron Stander, 5, Omaha. 
i873—Jan. 22—George For reman KOd Joe Frazier, 2, Kings- 









 29—Cassius Clay def. George Chuvalo, 15, Tor- 





“i Moi Cir 29—NMuhammad Ali def. Earnie Shavers, 15, 
lew Y' 
veigre Feb, 15—Leon Spinks det. Muhammad Ali, 15, Las 


egas 
*1978—Sept. 15—Muhammad Ali def. Leon Spinks, 15, New 
Orleans. Ali sit Bs in 1979. 


. {Bouts when title changed hands only) 
*4978—June S—(WBC) Larry Holmes def. Ken Norton, 15, 


Vegas. 
Pea 31—{WBA) Mike Weaver KOd John Tate, 15, 
*4982—Dec. 10—(WBA) Michael Dokes KOd Mike Weaver, 
a gee Obpk’ aes: 23—(WBA) Gi Cc KOd -Michael 
errie Coetzee 
Dokes, 10, Richfield, Oh. 
*1984—Mar. owe) Tim Witherspoon def. Greg Page, 


12, Vadis sal: 
31--(WBC) Pinklon Thomas def. Tim Wither- 
spoon, 12, Las Vegas, Nev. 
*4984—Dec. robb Greg Page KOd Gerrie Coetzee, 8, 


Sun Ci 
; lo, * S08 “Apr 20h 8-H) Tony Tubbs def. Greg Page, 15, Buf- 
fal 

*1985—Sept. age Michael Spinks def. Larry Holmes, 





15, Las Vegas, Ne 
Golf 
PGA Leading Money Winners 
Dollars Year Player Dollars 
53,167 1972 JackNicklaus .... 320,542 
75,262 1973 JackNicklaus .... 362 
64,540 1974 Johnny Miller .... 353,201 
81,448 1975 JackNicklaus .... 323,149 
128,230 1976 JackNicklaus .... 266,438 
113,284 1977 Tom Watson 
140,752 1978 Tom Watson. . 
121,944 1979 Tom Watson . 
188,988 1980 Tom Watson . 
5,168 1981. TomKite ... 
175,223 1982 Stadier 
157,037 1983 HalSutton ... 
244,490 1984 Tom Watson 
= LPGA Leading Money Winners 
3¢ = Winner Dollars Year Winner Dollars Year Winner’ Dollars 
- Patty Berg ; 16,011 1965 Kathy Whitworth 28,658 1976 Judy Rankin 150,734 
} Lg 16492 1966 Kathy Whitworth 33,517 1977 Sudy Rankin 122,890 
Marl Bae 26, 1967 Kathy Whitworth 3 1978 Nancy Lopez 189,813 
Patty B 16,272 1968 Kaey Wnewonh 48,379 _1979 diancy Lopes 215,987 
rity Pao 12,629 1969 Carol Mann 49,152 1980 Beth Daniel 231,000 
Betsy i 26,774 1970 Kathy Whitworth 30,285 1981 Beth Daniel 977 
erode re 6,892 1971 Kathy Whitworth 41,181 1982 JoAnne Camer 310,399 
Mickey W 1972 Kathy Whitworth 65,06: 1983 JoAnne Camer 291,404 
Mickey Wright 21,641 1973 Kathy Whitworth 54 1984 Betsy Ki 771 
Mickey Wrone : 31,269 1974 JoAnne Camer 87,094 
Mickey 4 800 1975 B05 





, 





1915 Jerome Travers* 
is17-18 (otplayed) 
1917-1 

1919 Walter Hagen 
1920 Edward Ray 
1921 Jim Barnes 


1921 Walter Hagan 
Gene Sarazen 
— Gene Sarazen 
1 Walter Hagen 
198 Walter Hagen 
1927 Waiter 
1928 Leo Diegel 
= Rca Hiroatg 
1 om Creavy 
1932 Olin Dutra 


Z 
4 


Cyril Walker Ben Hogan 
Willo MacPariana Cary Middiecoff 
Bobby Jones” Ben Hogan 
Tommy Armour - Ben Hogan 
John t Julius Boros 
Bobby Jones" Ba Hoge 
Wm. Burke Jack Fleck 
Gene Sarazen Cary Middlecoff 
John Goodman* Dick Mayer 
Ofin Dutra Tommy Bolt 
Sam Parks Jr. Billy Casper 
Tony Manero Arnold Palmer 
Ralph Guidah! Gene Littler 
Ralph Guidahi Jack Nicklaus 
Byron Neilson Julius Boros 
rotting! Ken Venturi 
Taig Gary Player 
rd eras Billy Casper 
Mangrum Jack Nicklaus 
U.S. Women’s Open Golf Champions 
nickey Wr Susie Maxwell Bering 
right it 
Mickey Wri Donna i 
Mickey Wright JoAnne Camer 
Marie Lindstrom Susie Maxwell Berning 
Machen Wi S Susie Maxwell Berning 
Carol Mann Sandra Palmer 
Sandra Spuzich JoAnne Camer 
Catherine Lacoste’ Hollis Stacy 
Masters Golf Tournament Champions 
Winner Winner 
Sam Snead Amotd Palmer 
Jimmy Demaret Nicklaus 
Ben Hogan Amold Palmer 
Sam Snead Nicklaus 
Ben Hogan Jack Nicklaus 
Sam Snead Gay Brewer Jr. 
Cary Middlecoff Bob Goalby 
Jack Burke Archer 
iB) Ford sty casper 
Paimer Charles 
Art Wall Je. Jack Nicklaus 
Armold Palmer Te Aaron 
Gary Player ry Player 
onal Golfer’s Association Championships 
Winner Winner 
Shute Melvin Harbert 
Paul Doug Ford 
Henry Picard Jack Burke 
Byron Nelson Lionel Hebert 
Victor Ghezzi Dow Finsterwaid 
Bob Hamilton a y 
cae Ate a cia tl 
mnterhe Sack Nilous 
Ben Hogan Bob Nichols 
Ratdcar paved 
Sam Snead Don January 
Tumesa Julius Boros 
Walter Burkemo Ray Floyd 
Canadian Open Golf Champions 
Winner Winner 
Ted Kroll Kermit Zarley 
Doug ard en tee 
sore & 
Billy Gasper Tom Weiskopf 
Bod Charles Pate ~— 
Tommy Aaron 


it 


Lee Trevino 





Lee Trevino 
Tony Jacklin 
Lee Trevino 
Jack Nicklaus _ 
Johnny Miller 
Hale Irwin 
Lou Graham 
Hubert Green 
Hale trwin > 
Jack Nicklaus 
David Graham 
Canter 
Fuzzy Zoeller 
Andy North 
Hollis Stacy 

1980 Priya 

1981 Pat 

138 awe, 

1984 Hollis Stacy 

1985 Kathy Baker 

1979 Zoeller 

sens | 

— Tom Watson 

1 Craig Stadler 

1983 Severiano 

1984 Ben Crenshaw 
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870 Sports — Tennis 
Tennis 
* 
U.S. Open Champions Z 

; Men's Singles if 
Year Champion Final opponent Year Champion Final opponent ; 
1920 Bill Tilden William Johnston 1953 Tony Trabert &. Victor Seixas Jr. oe 
1921 Bill Tilden Wallace Johnson 1954 E Victor Seixas Jr. Rex Hartwig 4, 
1922 Bill Tilden William Johnston 1955 Tony Trabert Ken Rosewall “ 
1923 Bill Tilden William Johnston 1956 Ken Rosewall Hoad by 
1924 Bill Tilden William Johnston 1957 Malcolm Anderson Ashley Cooper : 
1925. Bill Tilden William Johnston 1958 Ashley Cooper Malcolm Anderson i 
1926 Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 1959 Neale A. Fraser Alejandro Olmedo | 
1927 Rene Lacoste Bill Tilden 1960 Neale A. Fraser Rod Laver 
1928 Henri Cochet Francis Hunter 1961 Roy Emerson Rod Laver ‘~ 
1929 Bill Tilden Francis Hunter 1962 Rod Laver Bo Emerson 4, 
1930 John Doeg Francis Shields 1963 Ratael Osuna F. A. Froehling 3d yA 
1931 _H. Ellsworth Vines George Lott 1964 Roy Emerson Fred Stolle 4 
1932 H. Ellsworth Vines Henri Cochet 1965 Manuel Santana Cliff Drysdale eo 
1933 Fred Perry John Crawford 1966 Fred Stolle John Newcombe . 4 
1934 Fred Pai Wilmer Allison 1967 John Newcombe Clark Graebner | 
4935 Wilmer Allison Sidney Wood 1968 | Arthur Ashe Tom Okker a 
1936 oe Hijet Don Budge 1969 Rod Laver Tony Roche ti 
1937 Baron G. von Cramm 1970 Ken Rosewall Tony Roche a 
1938 oon Buea C. Gene Mako 1971 Stan Smith Jan Kodes i 
1939 Robert Plogs Ss. Robert Hives Van Horn 1972  llie Nastase Arthur Ashe | 
1940 Don MeN 1973 John Newcombe | 
1941 Rabert Rigg FL. Fee 1974 Jimmy Connors Ken Rosewall | 
1942 FA. Gchepedier Jr. Frank Parker 1975 Manuel Orantes Jimmy Connors % 
1943 Joseph Hunt Jack Kramer 1976 Jimmy Connors lorn Borg fi} 
1944 Frank Parker William Talbert 1977 Guillermo Vilas Jimmy Connors | 
1945 Frank Parker William Talbert 1978 Gobel Adel Borg 
1946 Jack Kramer Thomas Brown Jr. 1979 John McEnroe Gerulaitis 
1947 Jack Kramer Frank Parker, 1980 John McEnroe Bjorn Borg 
1948 Pancho Gonzales ee Sturgess 1981 John roe Bjorn Bor 
1949 Pancho Gonzales F. A. Schroeder Jr. 1982 Jimmy Connors {van Lendl 
1950 Arthur Larsen Herbert Flam 1983 rete Bo ena \van Lendl 
1951 Frank Sedgman E. Victor Seixas Jr. 1984 John McEnroe Ivan Lendl 
1952 Frank Sedgman Gardnar Mulloy 1985 \van.Lendi John McEnroe 

Men's Doubles 
Year Champions Year Champions 
1936 Don Budge—C. Gene Mako 1961 Dennis Ralston—Chuck McKinley 
1937 Baron G. von Sp ra rie aid Henkel 1962 Rafael Osuna—Antonio Palafox 
1938 Don Budge—C. Gene Mako 1963 Dennis Ralston—Chuck McKinley 
1939 Adrian Quist—John Bromwich 1964 Dennis Ralston—Chuck McKinley 
1940 ‘Jack Kramer—Frederick Schroeder Jr. 1965 Roy Emerson—Fred Stolle 
1941 Jack Kramer—Frederick Schroeder Jr. + 1966 Roy Emerson—Fred Stolle 
1942 Gardnar Mulloy—William Talbert . 1967 John Newcombe—Tony Roche 
1943 Jack Kramer—Frank Parker 1968 Robert Lutz—Stan Smith 
1944 Don McNeill—Robert Falkenburg 1969 Fred Stolle—Ken Rosewall 
1945 Gardnar Mulloy—William Talbert , 1970 Pierre Barthes—Nicki Pilic 
1946 Gardnar Mulloy—William Talbert 1971 pal nasil tae 
1947 Jack Kramer—Frederick Schroeder Jr. 1972 aylor 
1948 Gardnar Mulloy—William Talbert 1973 coh he Nowoorbe Owen Dav Davidson 
1949 John Brom illiam Sidwell 1974 BobLute—Si 
1950 John Bromwich—Frank seiebo 1975 Jimmy tearing 
1951 Frank Sedgman—Kenneth or 1976 Pr Str ne aeparty Okker 
1952 Mervyn Rose—E. Victor Selxas Jr. 1977. Bob Hewitt—Frew McMillan 
1953 Alex Hartwi lervyn Rose 1978 Stan Smith—Bob Lutz 
1964  €. Victor Seixas Jr.—Tony Trabert 1979 John see aidan dian Fleming 
1955 Kosei Kamo—Atsushi Miyagi 1980 Bob Lutz—Stan Smi 
1956 Lewis Hoad—Ken Rosewal 1981 John prime alee Fleming 
1957 Ashley Cooper—Neale Fraser 1982 Kevin Curren—Steve Denton + - 
1958 Hamilton Richardson—Alejandro Olmedo 1983 John McEnroe—Pete ee § 
1959 Neale A. Fraser—Roy Emerson 1984 ley Smid—John gezgeral b 
1960 Neale A. Fraser—Roy Emerson 1985 Ken Flach—Robert 
Mixed. Doubles 
Year Champions . Year Champions 
1961 Margaret Smith—Robert Mark 1974 ane pAb whee, Masters 
1962 Margaret Smith—Fred Stolle 1975 Rosemary ea ies 
1963 Margaret Smith—Kenneth Fletcher 1976 Baie Jean Ki il Di 
1964 Margaret Smith—John Newcombe 1977 Batty raw McNi 
1965 ienaret Smith—Fred Stolle 1978 eat Stove Frew MeMillan 
1966 Donna Floyd Fal wen Davidson 1979 Greer Stevens—Bob Hewitt 
1967 Billie Jean Kin: wen Davidson 1980 Wendy Tubular Riessen 
1968 Eisel—Peter Curtis 1981 Curren 
1969 Margaret S. Court—Marty Riessen 1982 Anne Smith—Kevin Curren 
1970 Margaret S. Court—Marty Riessen 1983 Elizabeth ead at ald 
1971 Billio Jean King—Owen Davidson 1984 Manuela Mal Tom 
1972 MargaretS, dh og 1985 Martina Nav 
Billie Jear King—Owen Davidson 
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Women's Singles e 
Year Champion Final opponent Year Champion Final opponent 
1936 Alice Marbie Jacobs 1961 Darlene Hard Ann Haydon 
1937 Anita Lizana Pauline Betz 1962 Margaret Smith Darlene Hard 
Alice Marble Louise Brough 1963 Maria Bueno Margaret Smith 
Alice Marble Louise Brough 1964 Maria Bueno Carole Graebner 
Alice Marble M Osborne 1965 Margaret Smith Billie Jean Moffitt 
1 Sarah Palfrey Cooke Pauline Betz 1966. Maria Bueno Nancy Richey 
Pauline Betz Jadwiga Jedrzejowska 1967 Billie Jean King Ann Haydon Jones 
Pauline Betz Wynne 1968 Virginia Wade Billie Jean King 
Pauline Betz Helen Jacobs 41969 Margaret Court Nancy Richey 
Sarah P. Cooke Helen Jacobs 1970 ‘et Court Rosemary Casals 
Pauline Betz Doris Hart 1971 Billie Jean King Rosemary Casals 
7 Louise Margaret Osborne 1872 Billie Jean King Kerry Melville 
Margaret duPont Louise Brough 1973 Margaret Court Evonne Goolagong 
Margaret Osborne it Doris Hart 1974 Billie Jean King Evonne Goolagong 
Margaret Osborne duPont Doris Hart 1975 Chris Evert Evonne Goolagong 
51 Connolly Shirley Fry 1976 Chris Evert Evonne Goolagong 
ba Maureen Connolly Doris Hart 1977 Chris Evert Wendy Turnbull 
f Maureen Connolly Doris Hart 1978 Chris Evert Pam Shriver 
7954 Doris Hart Louise Brough 1979 Tracy Austin Chris Evert Lloyd 
Y Doris Hart Patricia Ward 1980 Chris Evert Lloyd Hana Mandlikova 
; Shirley Fry Althea Gibson 1981 Tracy Austin Martina Navratilova 
; Althea Gibson Louise Brodgh 1982 Chris Evert LI Hana Mandlikova 
i Althea Gibson Hard _ 1983 Martina Navratilova Chris Evert Lloyd 
Maria Bueno Christine Truman 1984 Martina Navratilova Chris Evert Lloyd 
a Darlene Hard 1985 Hana Mandilikova Martina Navratilova 
Women's Doubles 
Heer Champions Year Champions 
39 Alice Ma . Sarah P. Fabyan 1963 Margaret Smith—Robyn Ebbern 
Alice Marble—Mrs. Sarah P. Fabyan 1964 Billie Jean Moffitt—Karen Susman 
Mrs. S. P. rgaret 1965 Carole C. Graebner—Nancy Richey 
A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 1966 Maria Bueno—Nancy Richey 
A. Louise Brough—Margaret 1967 Rosemary Casals—t Jean King 
A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 1968 Maria jargaret S. Court 
A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 1969 Francoise Ourr—Dariene Hard 
‘ goed Brough—Margaret Osborne Bele La S. vel eet han mea is 
ise Brough—Margaret Osborne josemary Casa alton 
A. Louise Brough—Mrs. M. O. du Pont 1972 Francoise Dui Seve 
} A. Louise Brough—Mrs. M. O. du Pont 1973 Margaret S. Court—Virginia Wade 
A. Louise Pd er Nm M.O. di t 1974 Billie Jean King—R oct Casals 
Doris ley Fry 1975 Margaret Court—Virginia Wade 
Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 1976 Linky Boshoff—liana Kloss 
Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 1977 Betty Stove—Martina Navratilova 
Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 1978 Martina Navratilova—Billie Jean King 
A. Louise Brough—Mrs. M. O. du Pont 1979 Betty Stove—Wendy Turnbull 
A. Louise Brough—WMrs. M. O. du Pont 1980 Billie Joan King—Martina Navratilova 
A. Louise Brough—Mrs. M. O. du Pont 1981 Anne Smith—Kathy Jordan 
Darlene Hard—Jeanne Arth 1982 Rosemary Casals—Wendy Turnbull 
Hard—Jeanne 1983 Martina Navratilova—Pam Shriver 
Darlene Hard—Maria Bueno 1984 Martina llova—Pam Shriver 
Darlene Hard—Lesley Turner 1985 Claudia Kohde-Kilsch—Helena Sukova 
Maria Bueno—Darlene Hard 
_ Davis Cup Challenge Round 
Result Year Result Year Result 
United States 5, British Isles 0 1929 France 3, United States 2 1960 = Australia 4, Italy 1 
(not played) 1930 France 4, United States 1 1961 Australia 5, Italy 0 
United 3, British Isles 2 1931 France 3, Great Britain 2 1962 Australia 5, Mexico 0 
British isles 4, United States 1 19382 France 3, United States 2 1963 United States 3, Australia 2 
British Isles 5, Belgium 0 1933 3, France 2 1964 Australia 3, United States 2 
- British Isles 5, United States 0 1934 Great Britain 4, United States 1 1965 Australia 4, Spain 1 
British Isles 5, United States 0 1935 Great Britain 5, United States 0 1966 Australia 4, India 1 
Australia 3, British Isles 2 1936 Great Britain 3, Australia 2 1967 — Australia 4, Spain 1 
Australasia 3, United States 2 1937 — United States 4, Great Britain 1 1968 United States 4, Australia 1 
Australasia 5, United States 0 1938 United States 3, Australia 2 1969 — United States 5, Romania 0 
es played) ‘ 1939 Australia 3, United States 2 — 1970 United States 5, W. Germany 0 
5, United States 0 1940-45 (not pl 1971 United States 3, Romania 2 
British | ag Australasia 2 1946 tates 5, Australia 0 1972. United States 3, Romania 2 
United 3, British Isles 2 1947 —_ United States 4, Australia 1. 1973 Australia 5, United States 0 
Australasia 3, United States 2 1948 inited States 5, Australia 0 1974 South Africa (default by India) 
‘not played) 1949 ~—_- United States 4, Australia 1 1975 Sweden 3, Czech. 2 
4, British Isles 1 1950 Australia 4, United States 1 1976 Italy 4, Chile 1 
United 5, Australasia 0 1951 Australia 3, United States 2 1977 —_ Australia 3, Italy 1 
United States 5, Japan 0 1952 Australia 4, United States 1 1978 United States 4, Great Britain 1 
United States 4, Australasia 1 1953. Australia 3, United States 2 1979 United States 5, italy 0 
United States 4, Australasia 1 1954 United States 3, Australia 2 1980 Czechoslovakia 4, Italy 1 
United States 5, Australasia 0 1955 Australia 5, United States 0 1981 United States 3, Argentina 
United States 5, France 0 1956 Australia 5, United States 0 1982 United States 3, France, 0 
a ea y pete bale 1957 — Australia 3, United States 2 1983 Australia 3, Sweden 1 
3, United States 2 1958 United States 3, Australia 2 1984 Sweden 3, United States 0 
France 4, United States 1 1959 Australia 3, United States 2 P 





Sports — Tennis; Shuffleboard 
-All-England Champions, Wimbledon 





; Men's Singles 
Year Champion Final opponent Year Champion Final opponent 
1933 Jack Crawford Ellsworth Vines 1962 Rod Laver Martin Mulligan 
1934 Fred Perry Jack Crawford 1963 . Chuck McKinley Fred Stolle 
1935 Fred Perry Gottfried von Cramm 1964 Roy Emerson Fred Stolle 
1936 Fred Perry Gottfried von Cramm 1965 Roy Emerson Fred Stolle 
1937 Donald Budge vor Cramm 1966 
1938 Donald Budge Wilfred Austin 1967 John Newcombe Wilhelm Bungert 
1939 Riggs Elwood Cooke 1968 Rod Laver Tony Roche 
1940-45 notheid 1969. Rod Laver John Newcombe 
1 Petra Geoff E. Brown 1970 John Newcombe Ken 
1947 Jack Kramer Tom P. Brown 1971 John Stan Smith 
1948 Bob Falkenburg John Bromwich 1972 Stan Smith I 
1949 Ted Schroeder Jaroslav Drobny 1973. Jan Kodes Alex Metreveli 
7950 Budge Patty Fred Sedgman 1974 Jimmy Connors 
i oe2 Prarie Seceyrisl ne aa Dear { ave Bjorn Borg le hestowe 
1 ie 
1953 Vic Seixas Kurt Nielsen 1977 8) Jimmy Connors 
1954 Jaroslav Drobny Ken Rosewall 1978 Bjorn Borg Jimmy Connors 
1955 Tony Trabert Kurt Nielsen 1979 Bjorn Borg Roscoe Tanner 
1956 Lew Hoad Ken Rosewall 1980 Bjorm Borg John McEnroe 
i Lew. Ashley Cooper i % in Bjorn Borg 
1 Neale Fraser Connors 
1959 Alan Oenecls Rod Laver 1983 John McEnroe Chris Lewis 
1960 Neale Fraser Rod Laver 1984 John McEnroe 
1961 Rod Laver Gnuck McKinley 1985 Boris Becker Kevin Curren 
. Women’s Singles 
Year Champion Year Champion Year Champion Year 
1946 Pauline Betz 1956 Shirley Fry 1966 Billie Jean King 1976 
1947 Margaret Osborne 1957 Althea Gibson 1967 Billie Jean King 1977 
1948 Louise Brough 1958 Althea Gioson 1968 Billie Jean King 1978 
1949 Louise Brough 1959 Maria Bueno 1963. Ann Haydon-Jones © 1979 
1950 Louise Brough 1960 Maria Bueno 1970 Margaret Court 1980. 
1951 Doris Hart 1961 Angela Mortimer 1971 Evonne Goolagong 1981 
1952 Maureen Connolly 1962 Karen Hantze-Susman 1972 Billie Jean King 1982 
1953 Maureen Connolly 1963 Margaret Smith 1973 Billie Jean King 1983 
1954 Maureen Connolly 1964 Maria Bueno 1974 Chris Evert 1984 
1955 Louise Brough * 1965. Margaret Smith 1975 Billie Jean King 1985 
= French Open Champions 
Year Men Women Year Men Women 
1967 ‘Roy Emerson Francoise Durr 1977 Guillermo Vilas . Mima Jausovec 
1968 Ken Rosewail Nancy Richey $ 1978 Bom Borg Virginia Ruzici 
1969. Rod Laver Margaret Smith Court 1973 jorn Borg. Chris Evert 
1970 Jan Kodes Margaret Smith Court 1980 Bjorn Borg Chris Evert Lloyd 
1971 Jan Kodes Evonne Goolagong 1981 Bjom Borg Hana Mandiikova 
1972 Andres Gimeno Billie Jean King 1982 Mats. Wilander rtina Na’ 
1973 ilie Nastase Margaret Court 1983 Yannick Noah Chris Evert Lloyd 
1974 Bjorn Borg Chris Evert 1984 Ivan Lendl Martina Navratilova 
1975 Bjorn Borg Chris Evert 1985 Mats Wilander Chris 
1976 Adriano Panatta Sue Barker 
Y : » 
Leading Tennis Money Winners in 1984 a 
Men : Anders Jarryd 269,162 - Pam Shriver 
Henrik Su 245,412 Mannuela Maleeya 
John McEnroe $1,289,109 Joakim Nystrom 231,478 — Helena Sukova 
Ivan Lendl 700,196 Vere 
Mae Wager ser aee “ oni 
Tomas Smid 394'537 Martina Navratil $2,173,556 reine 
Andres Gomez 344,143 Chris Evert Lloyd $93,135 
Jimmy Arias 339,176 Hana Mandiikova 470,580 
National Shuffleboard Championships in 1985 
Lakeside, Oh. July 22-27, 1985, 
Men’s Open —C. A. Bone, Mt. Dora, Fla. Men's Doubles — Harold Edmondson, Upper Arlington, Oh 
Men's Closed — Bob Pearson, Lakeland, Fla. ” Wendell Lutes, Akron, Oh. 
Women's: Fly hp eon Coldwater, Mich. Women’s Doubles — Adele Pearson, Lakeland, Fla. & 
Women's _- ine McCreery, Ontario, Canada Whitaker, Bradenton, Fla. : 















‘3 Sports — Rifle and Pistol Champions; Television Ratings 873 
| p 


Rifle and Pistol Individual Championships in 1985 


National Outdoor Rifle and Pistol Championships 
Wash., 2650-133X. - Senior Smallbore Rifle Prone — Joseph W. Barnes Jr 
2650-133X. Branchville, N.J., 6374-465X. 
— Thomas P. Woods, Ft. Benning, Ga. Smalibore Rifle Prone — Jesse J. Johnston, Wel- 


1752. Woman Air Pistol — Ruby Fox, Parker, Ariz. 1123. 
Air Rifle — Pat K. Spurgin, Billings, Mont, 1167. Center Fire Pistol — Donald Nygord, 1760. 
. Ft Benning, © Rapid Fire Pistol — Steven Collis, Niecara Falls, N.Y_, 1772. 
Standard Pistol — Donald |, 1876. 
Standard Rifle 3-Position — Deena Wigger, 1749. Woman Sport Pistol — Ruby 1737. 


e Rifle 4-Position — Gloria K. Parmentier, Ft. Ben- Va, 838. 
international Free Pistol — Donald C. Nyoord, La Crescenta, 
: bore Rifle International — Lones W. Wigger Jr., Ft. Ben- Cal, 558. : 
ning Ga., 1176. Woman International Free Pistol — Judith L. Kemp, Anaheim, 
bore Rifle 3-Position — Gloria K. Parmentier, 1191. Cal, 500. ; 


Smallbore Rifle 4-Position — Gloria K. Parmentier, Pe 
Smalibore Rifie internatienal — Mary L. Godiove, Ft Woman International Standard Pistol — Lor 8. Keamier, 
9, Ga., 1171. Chino, 549 


Cal, 549. 
Rifle 3-Position — Gloria K. Parmentier, Air Pistol — Donald C.Nygord,574. ~ 
: Air Rifle — Wanda R. Jewell, Redstone Arsenal, Ale, 585. 
nal Pistol — Norman AR. Girardin, E. Hartford. Conn., ee ee 
3 : loman 
Conventional Pistol — Elizabeth C. Gathright, Afton, 


Sports on Television 


Source: Sports 1984, AC. Nielsen Co. 


F % Viewing Audience 
i aes 
rating % Women Teens Children 


Men 
Football 
evenir 19) = 4 
C8S-NFL tas 143 59 29 6 6 
NBC-NFL 120 56 23 & z 
bowl 11.39 54 34 7 5 
“9 phrasal 5.1 55 35 & 4 
regular season 8.2 56 31 6 7 
World Series 229 52 38 5 5 
All-star game 20.1 52 34 8 & 
Regular season 70 55 222 6 7 
a ‘giendlngey 69 50 44 5 1 
NBA 44°. 55 27 2 6 
: average a i 
NCAA average 59 57 27 — 7 
eM tear : es 
Golf _ 44 51 39 4 6 
Tennis 
Wimbledon 3.9 43 42 6 8 
- _ Tournament average 32 43 41 3 3 
ABC World of Sports 11.8 46 38 ? 3 
58 50 32 ? a 
49 53 33 8 3 











Sports — Chess; America’s Cup; Table Tennis 


Chess 


Chess dates back to autiquity, Its exact origin is unknown. The strongest players of their time, and therefore ) 
later generations as world champions, were Francois Philidor, France; Alexandre Deschappelles, France; Louis de la Bour 
donnais, France; Howard Staunton, England; Adolph Anderssen, Germany and Paul Morphy, United States. In 1866 W 
helm Steinitz of Austria defeated Adolph Anderssen and claimed the oe of world champion. The official world champ 
since the title was first used follow: 


1866-1894 Wilhelm Steinitz, Austria 1937-1946 Dr. Stccmegeen cg 1961-1963 Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR: 
1894-1921 Dr. Emanuel Lasker, Germany 1963-1969 Tigran Petrosian, USSR 
1921-1927 Jose R. Capablanca, Cuba 1948-1957 Matt Bot Botvinnik, USSR 1969-1972 Boris , USSR 
1927-1935 Dr. oe Alekhine, 1957-1958 Vassily Smysiov, USSR 1972-1975 Bobby US. &) 
1958-1959 Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR 1975 Anatoly Karpov, {o) 


_ 1935-1937 Dr. Max Ewe, Netherlands 1960-1961 Mikhail Tal, USSR 


(2) Defaulted championship after refusal to accept Intemational Chess Federation rues for a championship match, April 1975. ( 1 
* Feb. 1985, the International Chess Federation oar the championship match between Karpov and Garik Kasparov, also USSR, citi 
exhaustion on the part of the players. The match which began Sept. 1984 ended with the score 5-3 in Karpov’s favor. 


. United States Champions 
1857-1871 Paul Morphy 1894-1895 Aibert Hodges 1957-1961 pee 1880-1981 (tie) Larry Evans, 
1871-1876 George Mackenzie 1895-1897 Jackson Showalter 1961-1962 Larry Evans Christia 


1876-1880 James Mason 1897-1906 Harry Pillsbury 1962-1968 Bobby Fischer 


1880-1889 Kop sters pte 1906-1909 vacant 1968-1969 Larry Evans 1981-1983 (tie) Walter 
1889-1890 S. Lipschutz 1909-1936 Frank Marshall 1969-1872 Samuel Reshevsky Yi 
1890 Jackson Showalter 1936-1944 Samuel Reshevsky 1972-1973 Robert Syme 1983 
1890-1891 Max Judd 1944-1946 Amoid Denker 1973-1974 Lubomir Kavalek, 
Official champions 1946-1948 Samuel Reshevsky John Grefe 
1891-1892 Jackson Showalter 1948-1951 Herman Steiner 1974-1977 Wistlor Browne 
1892-1894 S. Lipschutz 1951-1954 Larry Evans 1978-1980 Lubomir Kavalek 1984 
1894 ~~ Jackson Showalter 1954-1957 Arthur Bisquier 


_ The America’s Cup 


The Australian yacht Australia IJ defeated the United States yacht Liberty for the fourth time in the best-of-seven series | 
races to win the America’s Cup on Sept. 26, 1983.-It was the first time that the United States had lost the America’s Cup 
ries after having successfully defended the cup against 24 challengers dating back to 1851. Businessman Alan Bond head 
the victorious Australia IT syndicate and John Bertrand was the yacht’s skipper. 


ish and Australian yachtsmen had failed to win the famous trophy until 1983. 


Winners of the America’s Cup bs 
1851. America 1820 Resolute defeated Shamrock IV, England, (3-2) 
1870 Magic defeated Cambria, England, (1-0) 1930 Enterprise defeated defeated Shamrock V, England, (4-0) 
- 1871 Columbia (first three races) and Sappho (last two 1934 Rainbow { 
races) defeated Livonia, Enaland, (4-1) 1937 Ranger defeated Endeavour Ii, England, ( 
1876 Madeline defeated Countess of Dufferin, Canada, (2-0) 1958 Columbia (4-0) 
1881 Mischief defeated Atalanta, Canada, (2-0) 1962 Weatherly defeated Gretel, Australia, (4-1) 
1885 Puritan defeated Genesta, England, (2-0) 1964 Constellation heey hen a (4-0) 
1886 Mayflower defeated Galatea, England, (2-0) 1967 = Intrepid defeated Dame Pattie, 
ae aha Reape heen Secon 3 bes Intrepid defeated Gretel Il, fees 
1895 Defender defeated Val valerie i Eogiane. (3-0) 1977 Courageous Australia, Australia, 
1899 Columbia defeated Shamrock, Enaland, Co 1980 Freedom defeated sess ete Srna CO 
4801 Columbia defeated defeated Shamrock Il, England, (3-0) 1983 Australia Il defeated Liberty, (4-3) 
1903 Reliance defeated Shamrock lll, England, (3-0) Bs 
: Table Tennis in 1985 . 
U.S. National Closed Championship 
Las Vegas, Nev., Dec. 19-23, 1984 
Men’s Singles — Eric Boggan, Merrick, ; ton, T ene a 
Women's Singles — may Hy San Francseo, Cal Women’s Doubles — Diana Gee & Lisa Gee, San Carlos, oa 
Men’s Doubles — Scott. Boggan & Perry Schwartzberg, Hous- Mixed Doubles — Quang Do, Cal. & Lisa Gee. 
World Championships 
Goteborg, Sweden, Mar. 28-Apr. 7, 1985 
Men’s _ Men's Doubles — Mikael Appeigren & Ulf Cari$son. 
ded eal ey nt 2 Women’s Doubles — Dai Lili & Geng Lijuan. 


U.S. National Open Championships 
Miami Beach, Fla., June 26-30, 1985 


‘Singles — Cheng Yinghua, China. : Men’s Doubles — tear i al & 
Women's Singles Lituifend, Gina. Women's Doubles — Cao Yanhua Yaton 8 Ui Halerg. 








Sports — Baseball, Hall of Fame, All-Star Garnes 875 
Baseball 
National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
Cooperstown, N.Y. : 
Comiskey, Charles A,- Grove, Lefty Lloyd, Pop Rusie, Amos 
Conlan, Jocko Hafey, Chick Lopez, Al Ruth, Babe 
Connolly, Thomas H. Haines, Jesee Lyons, Ted Schalk, Ray 
Connor, Hamilton, Bill Mack, Connie , Joe 
Coveleski, Stan Harridge, Will MacPhail, Larry Simmons, Al 
Crawford, Sam Harris, Bucky Mantle, Mickey Sisler, George 
Cronin, Joe’ Hartnett, Gabby Manush, Henry Slaughter, Enos 
5 Heilmann, Harry Maranville, Rabbit Snider, Duke 
Cuyler, Kiki Herman, Billy Marichal, Juan Spahn, Warren 
Dean, Dizzy Hooper, Harry Marquard, Rube Spalding, Albert 
3 A Mathews, Eddie Speaker, Tris 
Dickey, Hoyt, Waite , Christy Stengel, Casey 
DiHigo, Martin Hubbard, Cal Mays, Willie Terry, Bill 
DiMaggio, Joe Hubbell, Cari McCarthy, Joe Thompson, Sam 
f Huggins, Miller McCarthy, Thornas Tinker, Joe 
Duffy, Hugh Irvin, Monte McGinnity, Joe Traynor, Pie 
Evans, Billy Jackson, Travis McGraw, John Vance, Dazzy 
Evers, John Jennings, Hugh Meckechnie, Bill Vaughan, Arky 
Ewing, Buck Johnson, Byron Medwick, Joe Waddell, Rube 
Faber, Urban Johnson, William (Rudy) Mize, Johnny Wagner, Honus 
Feller, Bob Johnson, Walter Musial, Stan | Wallace, Roderick 
Ferrell, Rick Joss, Addie Nichols, Kid Walsh, Ed. 
Flick, Elmer H. Kaline, Al 7 O'Rourke, Jarnes Waner, Lloyd 
Ford, Whitey Keefe, Timothy Ott, Mel Waner, 
Foster, Andrew Keeler, Willian Paige, Satchel Ward, John 
Foxx, Jiramy Kell, George Pennock, Herb Weiss, George 
Frick, Ford Kelley, Joe Plank, Ed Welch, Mickey 
Frisch, Frank Keliy, George Radbourne, Charlie Wheat, Zach 
Galvin, Pud Kelly, King Reese, Pee Wee Wilhelm, Hoyt 
Gehrig, Lou Killebrew, Harmon Rice, Sam Williams, Ted 
Kiner, Ralph , Branch Wilson, Hack 
Gibson, Bob Kigin, Chuck Rixey, Eppa Wright, George 
Gibson, Josh Klern, Bill . Robin Wright, Harry 
Giles, Warren Koufax, Sandy Robinson, Brooks Wynn, Early 
Gornez, Lefty Lajoie, Napoleon Robinson, Frank Yawkey, Tom 
Goslin, Goose ~ Landis, Kenesaw M, Robinson, Jackie Young, Cy 
Greenberg, Hank Lemon, Bob Robinson, Wilbert Youngs, Ross 
Griffith, Leonard, Buck Roush, Edd 
Grimes, Burleigh Lindstrom, Fred Ruffing, Red 
All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1985 
Location Year 
42 — 1960 
9-7 New York 1961 
1 Cleveland 1961 
3 Wig ae 
41 Cincinnati 1963 
1 New York 1964 
40 = St. Louis 1965 
75 Detroit 1966 
“ie New York aeane 
7A 1969 
errr 1 1970° 
‘oe ee 
52 St. Louis 1973° 
ger New York a 
ie Seok. sla 
51 Cincinnati 1978° 
1-9 Cleveland 1979° 
65 St ten 1982° 
&3 Los Angeles 1985° 
5-3 Kansas City 





innings, (2) 12 innings, (8) 10 rnings, (4) 15 innings “Night game. 





Sports — Baseball Pennant Winners 


Major League Pennant Winners, 1901-1985 


National League — 


647 
741 
650 
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00 63 617 Hodges. 
1 
89 73 .549 Murtaugh 
97 599 
$6 59 619 Virdon 
83 74 543 Muteugh 
92 69 571 © Murtaugh 
101 61 .623 Ozark 
101 61 623 Ozark 
90 72 .656 Ozark 
605 Tanner 


Year 
1 


W L Pet 

Mea eae 93 69.574 
ee 102 60 .630 
90 72 556 

95 59 617 

63 .611 

102 60 .630 

i Sera 1 54 .667 
ee Be 
i 95 67 586 

ee ane 90 71 559 





American League 

Winner Won Lost Pct 

i 83 53.610 
53.610 

47-659 

59 .617 

86 622 

58 .616 

58 .613 

63.588 

54 - .645 

48 .680 

669 

47691 

57.627 

~53  .651 

50 =.669 

63.591 

54 .649 

51.595 

52 .629 

636 

55 .641 

60 .610 

54 .645 

62 597 

55 .636 

63.591 

44 «(£714 

53.656 

46 .693 

52 .622 

45 .704 

47 695 

53.651 

53.656 

58.616 

51 ~,.667 

52 662 

53 651 

45.702 

64.584 

53.656 

51 669 

56 .636 

65  .578 

65 .575 

5 04 50 «675 

New York... .. 97 57.630 
me 97 58 ~ .626 

New York... .. 97 57 630 
New York... ... 98 56 .636 
New York... . . 98 56 .636 
New York... ... 95 59 .617 
New York... .. 93 52  .6568 
Cleveland. .... 114 43 ««..721 
96 58 623 

57 630 

56 .636 

62 .597 

60 .610 

57.630 

53.673 

66 .593 

57, .646 

63.614 

60.630 

63.606 
70 .568~ 

59 .636 
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Sports — Baseball, Pennant Winners, Stadiums, Golden Glove Awards 





877 
East West Playoff 
Year Winner W tL Pct Manager Winner W tL Pet Manager winner 
1980 Philadelphia . 91 71 .662 Green Houston ..... 93 70 571 Virdon + Philadelphia 
1981 } Philadeiphia . 934 21 .618 Green Los Angeles . 36 21 .632 Lasorda (c} 
981 Montreal... 30 23 .666 leet Houston ..... 33 20 .623 Virdon Los Angeles 
ing : 
1982 St.Louis... 982 70 .568 Herzog Atlanta...... 89 73 .549 ~ Torre St. Louis — 
1983 Philadelphia . 90 72 .656 peeve Los Angeles... 91 71 .662 Lasorda Philadelphia 
1984 Chicago.... 96 65 .596 Bray. San Diego... . 92 70 .668 Williams San Diego 
1985 St.Louis... 101 61 .623 ~Herzog Los Angeles... 95 67 .586 Lasorda St. Louis 
American League 
East < 
Year Winner W tL Pet Ma winner 
1969 Baltimore . . 109 53 .673 Weaver Martin Baltimore 
1970 Baltimore 108 54 .667 Weaver i Baltimore 
1971 Baltimore 101 57 .639 Weaver liams Baltimore 
1972 Detroit. .... 86 70 .551 Martin Williams Oakland 
1973 Baltimore 97 65 .599 Weaver Wil Oakland 
1974 91 71 562 Weaver Dark Oakland 
1975 =‘ Boston.... . 95 65 .694 Johnson Dark Boston 
1976 New York 97 62 .610 Martin Herzog New York 
1977 New York 100 62 .617. Martin Herzog New. York 
1978 New York 100 63 .613 Martin, Lemon Herzoo New York 
1979 Baltimore . . 102 57 .642 - Weaver Fregosi Baltimore 
i980 New York 103 59 .636 Howser Frey Kansas City 
Wei New Y 34 22 607 Michael Martin 
1981 Mitwaukee 31° 22 .685 Rodgers Frey, Howser New York 
1982 Milwaukee 95 67 .686 Rodgers, Kuenn California Mauch Milwaukee 
1983 Baltimore 98 64 .605 Altobelli LaRussa Baltimore 
1984 Detrott..... 104 58 .642 rson Howser Detroit 
1985 Toronto . 99 62 615 Cox ~- Howser Kansas City 


(a) First half; (b) Second half; (c) Montreal and Los Angeles won the divisional playoffs; (d) New York and Oakland won the divisional 





Baseball Stadiums 
National 
Atl ta: Fulton County Stadium Natural ¢ 
lanta-Fulton County Stadium .... . grass 
Wigley PIO sie vise pictelscsinee « Natural grass 
Riverfront Stadium... 0-22.50 s Artificial 
SONI ce 53295 Peters cit ice sentinel os A U 
ger Stadium... 2.2.2 -..0.. Natural grass 
Olympic Stadium ..,.........- ificial 
Shee Staguiniee ss, okie sole to Natural grass 
Veterans Stadium... ..........5 Artificial 
Three Rivers Stadium. .......... Artificial 
Busch Stadium 3. ce ees wy es Artificial 
San Jack CUANENY Stadium... . . Natural grass 
Candlestick Park... eee eae Natural grass 
American League 
Memorial Stadium. ....:..5.... Natural grass 
FOnwWay PAK se ito aceon to ony Natural grass 
Aa ah see oss Natural grass 
a eee race eee Natural grass 
Cleveland PAT Phir aay piel stay sae Ne grass 
Tiger PR co yetea ails  Neturel grasa: 
Royals Stadium. ..........:-. Artificial 
Milwaukee County Stadium ....... Natural grass 
. Hubert H. Humphrey Metrodome... . Artificial 
, Yankee Stadium... ......,-.-. Natural-grass 
Oakland Coliseum ............ gr 
ee Ne Pe are, Bares Artificial 
Arlington Stadium... ......2.5, Natural 
Pag eee me ees 


Home run distances RP 
LF Center 
330 402 
955 400 358 
330 404 330 
330 400 330 
330 395° =: 330 
325 404 325 
338 410 338 
330 408 330 
335 400 335 
330 414 330 
330 405 330 
335 400 330 
309 405 309 
315 420 302 
333 404 333 
341 401 341 
320 400 $20 
340 440 325 
330 410 330 
315 402 315 
343 406 327 
312 417 310 
330 397 330 
316 410 316 
330 | 400 330 
330 400 330 


The Sporting News Golden Glove Awards in 1984 


American League 


Eddie Murray, Baltimore, stl base. 
Lou Whitaker, Detroit, second base. 


Bell, Texas, third base. 
Alan rammell, Detroit, shortstop. 
, Boston, outfield. 
Owayne , Oakland, outfield. 
Dave Winfi nied, lew York, outed. 


ish, Detroit, catcher 
Se adorn cine 


57, 

$0,255 
59,438 
43,508 
43,737 


’ 


878 ‘Sports — Baseball, Home Run, RB! Leaders 





Home Run Leaders 
National League American League 

Year HR Year 
1924 Jacques Fournier, Brooklyn... .......-222. 27 1924 Babe Ruth, New York... 0... ee eee 
1925 Rogers Hornsby, St.Louis ............:.. 39 1925 Bob Meusel, New York... 0... eee ee eee ee 
1926 Hack Wilson, Chicago... 0... ... ssc cee 21 1926 Babe Ruth, New York... . 2... 62.2505. 00- 
1927 Hack Wilson, Chicago; Cy Williams, Riecy ie 7. 80 1927 Babe Auth, New York... 0... ee eee ee ee 
1928 Hack Wilson, Chicago: Jim pe yy St. Louis . 31 1926 Babe Ruth, New York, . 0... 2... . ce ee ee 
1929 Charles Klein, Philadelphia. .. 2... ....-.... 43 1929 Babe Ruth, New ore of tet sd thtee, oy eee aE 
1930 Hack Wilson, Chin gore Sete antes caval 56 1980 Babe Ruth, New York... 2... ea ee ee 
1931 Charles Klein, Philadelphia... 2... ee eee 31 1931 Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, New York... .......05 
1932 Charles Klein, Sepa a Mel Ott, New York . 38 1932 Jimmy Foxx, Philadelph NA. Sinan SPE bas cee 
1983 Charles Klein, Philadelphia...) ..........- 28 1933 Jimmy or fi bag TE ede 
1934 Collins, St. Louis; Mel ie New York ........4 35 1934 Lou WW: YOK Ks; «. See. dasehel SC 
1935 Walter'Berger, Boston... .........0.+00% 34 1935 Jy rx Priel hia, Hank Greenberg, Detroit. . 
1936 Mel Ott, New York... 0. ee ce ee eee 33 1986 Lou Gehrig; New York... 0. 5. 0 tls seeeles one 
1937 Mel Ott, New York; Joe Medwick, St. Louis... >. . a1 1937 Joe DiMaggio, hen MO oatsl digs ingen ee 
1938 Mel Ott, New: Yorkciaie .. tact eee eo, 36 1938 Hank Greenberg, Detroit. 2... 6. ee ee 
1959: JohnwvizesSt Lousi ts, 3) Niecy aia haul A 28 4999 Jimmy: Foxx, Boston. ot i 73-< 0. so eee ee 
1940 John Mize, St.Louis... . 2... ee ee ~ 43 1940 Hank Greenberg, Detroit... ......-..56 mre 
1941 Dolph Camilli, cine Fin: DETR eae one 34 1941 Ted Williams, Boston... 2... ... 0.060220 ee 
1942 Mel Ott, New York... ee ee 30 1942 Ted Williams, Boston . 2. oi. 2 oe ele ae 
1943 Bill Nicholson, Chicago ...........-..08. 29 1943 Rudy York, Detroit... 004.0 Ls. . > ee 
1944 Bill Nicholson, CRIGRSO FE SSN ethos mi ke 33 1944 Nick Etten, New York... 0. ce ee ee ee 
1945 Tommy Holmes, Boston...........-....-- 28 1945 Vern Stephens, St LOUIS 18s cae re cl dhe eae 
1946 Ralph Kiner, Pitisburgh .. 22... eee ee ee 23 1946 Hank Greenberg, Detroit... 2... ee eee ee 
1947 Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh; John Mize, New York... . 51 1947 Ted Williams; Boston. 0... 6 ee ee ee eee 
1948 Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh; John Mize, New York. ... 40 1948 Joe DiMaggio, New York... ee 
1949 Ralph Kiner, PRUISDUNGHE (5:05 drotgid aio etnies & 54 1949 Ted Willams, Boston .. 56... 0 ee eee ee 
1950 Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh... ........-.-~--- 47 4950 Al Rosen, Cleveland... 2... 112 tte ee 
1951 Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh... -. 2... ....,05.- 42 1951 Gus Zernial, Chieago-Philadelphia............ 
1952 Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh; Hank Sauer, Chicago... . 37 1952 Larry Doby, Cleveland ... 2... ecu eee 
1953 Ed Mathews, Milwaukee: ake ns) Vesteee ees ane a 47 1958 Al\Rosen; Cleveland... 6.2.5. 1 tik eee 
1954 Ted Kluszewski, Cincinnati... 2... ae 49 1954 Larry Doby, Cleveland .....:......250-40- 
1955 Willie Mays, New York ..........2-.045. 51 1955 Mickey Mantle, New York... 0... 6 eee ee ee 
1956 Duke Snider, Brooklyn... ee 43 1956 Mickey Mantle, New York..........------ im § 
1957 Hank Aaron, Milwaukee... . 2... 1 ee eee 44 1957 Roy Sievers, Washington. ... 6.66. eee eee ee 
1958 Ernie Banks, Chicago... ..23..65 . eas . 47 1958 Mickey Mantle, New York... .......62200 0s 
1959 Ed Mathews, Milwaukee .....5....-.06-- 46 1959 Rocky Colavito, Cleveland, 
1960 Ernie Banks, Chicago... eee ee ee 4) Harmon Killebrew, Washington... ......... 
1961 Orlando Cepeda, San Francisco, :; iti Sete. 46 . 1960 Mickey Mantle, New York.......-... WAL 
1962 Willie Mays, San Francisco... -. 2... ..- eee 49 1961 Roger Maris, New York... 2... 2. ee ee 
1963 Hank Aaron, Milwaukee... ... 6... ee eee ee 1962 Harmon Killebrew, Minnesota. ...........-- 

Willie McCovey, San Franctsedh yi. a. tiene 44 1963 Harmon Killebrew, Minnesota ....-........- 
1964 Willie Mays, San Francisco... 2.2... 6. ee eee 47 1964 Harmon Killebrew, Minnesota ......--....+- ; 
1965 Willle Mays, San Francisco... .......---4- §2 1965 Tony Conigliaro, Boston... 2... 1 eee ee ee 
1966. Hank Aaron, Atlanta... 6. ee ee ee 44 1966 Frank Robinson, Baltimore... .. 2... 6.2 ea ee 
1967 Hank Aaron, Atlanta,.:......... eee ae kh 39 1967 Carl Yastrzemski, Boston, Harmon Killebrew, Minn... 
1968 Willie McCovey, San Francisco. peer eer nantes 36 1968 Frank Howard, Washington Rhea = Ges ee 
1969 Willie McCovey, San Francisco... ........,- 45 1969 Harmon Killebrew, Minnesota .-s.i5 «<5 «awe 
1970 Johnny Bench, Cincinnati... 2... 2.2... eee 45 1970 Frank Howard, Washington. ............... 
1971 Willie Stargell, Pittsburgh... 2-2 2.-..-.0- 48 1977 Bill’ Melton, Chicaga oo. .e . <5 eee 
1972 Johnny Bench, Cincinnati... 2.2... ee ee ee 40 1972 Dick Allen, ChicdaG © Fe ene Press. 
1973 Willie Stargell, Pittsburgh... ........---05 44 1973 Reggie Jackson, Oakland ...........-4008 
1974 Mike Schmidt, Philadelphia... 2... ...0.0% 86 1974: Dick Allen; Chicago. P< or... 2 Sa)s Ses ae 
1975 Mike Schmidt; Philadelphia..............3 38 1975 George Scott, Milwaukee; Reggie Jackson, Oakland . 
1976 Mike Schmidt, Philadelphia. .............- 38 1976 Graig Nettles, NOW. YOrK 35. 5-0 <sitiberoy tite ae 
1977 George Foster, Cincinnati. .......+.ss+e0 5 52 1977 Jim Rice, Boston... 2... ce ee 1, a an 
1978 George Foster, Cincinnati... ... 2.2... 220s 40 1978 Jim Rice, BOStOn see cacthiks cnn ones lore 
1979 Dave Kingman, Chicago... ..--....--.45. 48 1979 Gorman Thomas, Milwaukee... ........ 
1980 Mike Schmidt, Philadeiphia A ce knirae 48 1980 Reg High eon ‘New York; Ben Oglivie, Milwaukee; 
1981 Mike Schmidt, Philadelphia. ........--5.-. 31 1981 Bobby Grich, California; Tony, Armas, Oakland; Dwight 

Evane: Boston; Eddie Murray, Baltimore ........ 

1982 Dave Kingman, New York. . 2... ee ee 37 1982 Seal Thomas, Milwaukee; Reggie Jackson, 
1983 Mike Schmidt, Philadelphia... .........005 40 1983 Jim Rice, Boston....... 5 cons | 
1984 Mike Schmidt, Phil.; Dale Murphy, Atlanta... ..... 36 1984 Tony Armas, BOStone o.< bas (sc sree aa 
1985 Dale Murphy, i Allagtetc is. ck cs ORE epee 37 1985 Darrell Evans, Detroit......... ‘is! kek fe 


All-time Major League Record (154-game Season) —60—Babe Ruth, New York Yankees (A), 1927. (162-game Season)—61—Roger | 


Maris, New York Yankees, 1961. 


Runs Batted In Leaders 


National League American League 

Year * RBI : 

1951 Monte Irvin, New York... -..-.-.-..50. 121 151 Gus Zernial, See tages len pate os ox 
1952 Hank Sauer, Chicago... . 2... ee ee ee ees 121 1952 Al Rosen, Glaveland: aaa <2 ee 7 
1953 Roy-Gampanella, ESFOOIAV EY Al «Git are ate alter oe 142 1853 Al Rosen, Clovelandy <i... +. ceed ues 0 wae laee 
1954 Ted Kiuszewski, Cincinnati... 2. .......-.. 141 1954 Larry Doby, Cleveland .. 3\ori Yejcdecayt cacast eeneee 
1955 Duke Snider, Brooklyn aR S ay ees! praair er eemeltels 136 1955 Ray Boone, Detroit, Jack Jensen, Boston. . aa 
1956 Stan Musial, St. Lovis ..............054,5 109 1956 Mickey Mantle, New York, .......-.+.056- r 
1957 Hank Aaron, Milwaukee... ....-. 0500s 132 1957 Roy Sievers, Washington mnie telah a, a eee sae 
1958 Ernie Banks, Chicago. ...°....° Saree Med chet 129 1958 Jack Jensen, BOStOn..6 05 5... sew « oe 
1959 Emie Banks, Chicago... . 2. ..0...0 0000 ee 143 1959 Jack Jensen, Boston ........+.-5.5 vo tude te aime 
1960 Hank Aaron, Milwaukee... ...-.......0- 126 1960 Roger Maris, New York. .... 0. -s css ease i 
1961 Orlando Cepeda, San Francisco... .... Ay ee 1961 Roger eat New York... ... +s soon age cee a 
1962 Tommy Davis, Los Angeles. ............9 153 1962 Harmon Killebrew, Minnesota ........ 5. inane 
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Year RBI Year RBI 
1963 Hank Aaron, Milwaukee... 2. en 130 1963 Dick Stuart Boston cee Scho 118 
BOGS KON BOvOr, StiLOUIS. occ. 4 sitet Sle eae 119 1964 Brooks Robinson, Baltimore .....,..-.-...- 118 


1965 Deron Johnson, Cincinnati... ..........4. 130' 1965 Rocky Colavito, Cleveland...../.......... 108 
be Soap shad 1966 Frank Robinson, Baltimore... . 2 es 

met FA 1967 Carl Yastrzemski, Boston. . 
. 105 1968 Ken Harrelson, Boston... . 
1969 Willie eee, San Francisco . 126 1969 Harmon Killebrew, Minnesota 
1970 Johnny Bench, Cincinnati . . 148 1970 Frank Howard, Washington. . 
1971 Joe Torre, St. Louis, .. . . . 13% 1971 Harmon Killebrew, Minnesota , 
425 1972 Dick Allen, Chicago...... oe Fe AAS 























1973 Willie Stargell, Pittsburgh . we eis |i) 1973 Reggie Jackson, Oakland .... 2.2.2... 040 117 
4974 Johnny Bench, Cincinnati... 2... eee 129 1974 Jett Burrolighs, Texas. 0.) ae a eds 118 
1975 Greg Luzinski, Philadelphia ..........0.-.. 120 1975 George Scott, Milwaukee... ......0....2008 109 
ita George Foster, ESTAR 5) :0 (ase oiteste! arene ene ot 29 1976 Lee May, Baltimore... 2... eee ee 109 
eee Foster, Cincinnati sc 8 a wee 149 1977 Larry Hisle, Minnesota .. 2... 22. ee eee 119 
| ‘Ger Goo rge Foster, Cincinnati... 6... .snl eee. 120 4O7B len Rico; Boston) oo ee Bibs ade 139 
1979 Dave Winfield, San Diego............... 118 1979 Don Baylor, California... 22... eee ee eee 139 
1980 Mike Schmidt, Philadelphia... 2.2.2... mds eed 1980 Cecil Peer MUWAUKER 6 5h. 56s SP hee, Soe 122 
1981 Mike Schmidt, Philadelphia .........-..5. 91 1981 Eddie Murray, Baltimore sci es erin ae ee 78 
Pe Dale Murphy, iro Al Oliver, Montreal... .. . 109 1982 Hal McRae, Kansas Gity ..............6%4% 133 
983 Dale Murphy, Atlanta,.............-... 121 + 1983 Cecil Cooper, Milwaukee; Jim Rice, Boston ..... - 126 
1oea Mike Schmiat, Phi 2 Carter, Montreal ..... sa 1984 Tony Armas, Boston... 2.2.2 bee eee 123 
1985 Dave Parker, Cincinnati... 0... ..0 00 e: 1985 Don Mattingly, New York... ......--..-0-5 145 
Batting Champions 
National League . ; American League 
Club Year Player Club Pct. 
1923 Harry Heilmann... ...... Digtrolt’ 3c es ele 403 
1924 Babe Ruth............ New York... 0.2... 378 
1925 Harry Heilmann......... SPGROR Noy, orana ei 393 
1926 Henry Manush.......... Detronten ne cece 378 
1927 Harry aun mania Manlerdeiae\taied POMONA Te ieee 398 
1928 Goose Goslin.......... Washington ..... 379 
1929 Lew Fonseca ses Neel Cleveland....... 363 
1930 AiSimmons........... Philadelphia. .... . 381 
1931 AlSimmons........... Philadelphia, ... . . 330 
1932 Dale Alexander......... Detroit-Boston. . . . .367- 
1933 Jimmy Foxx ........... Philadelphia... .. 356 
1984 LouGehrig.........0.- New York... .... . 363 
1935 Buddy Myer. .........4 Washington... .. . 349 
1936 Luke fer fe A teas hein Spee rm 388 
1937 Charlie Gehringer........ DGROR a ois =)caias eine 371 
1938: Jimmy Foxx ........6.. Boston’ os... 349 
1939 Joe DiMaggio... ....... New York. ...... 381 
1940 Joe Wai, shah: ae dened New York ...... .352 
- 1941 Ted Wi 
iver = 
uke Appling. . . . i 
1944 Lou Boudreau . Cleveland . . 
1945 George Stirnweiss. New York . 


1946 Mick Mt 3 Washington 
‘ Boston: . . 


1950 Billy man... ... Ea 
1961 Ferris Fain 0. ay he. 
anes Pertia rain 426°) \cteetaeiae 

953 Mickey Veron ......... 
1988 Roberto PARED oR BAS has ee 
1955 Al Kaine... os ey tk 
1956 Mickey Mantle.......... 
1957 Ted Williams......,.... 
1958 Ted Williams... ........ 
1959 Harvey Kuenn. »... 2... 
1960 Pete Runnels .........- 


1970 Alex Johnson: Biss De areas oi 
1971 Tony Oliva. . “3 =e 
Cart 


1976 Geor. 
1977 Rod Carew . BSR se 
1978 Rod Carew ......00... 
8870 Fred Lynas). Oe se wine 
1980 George Brett .......... 


1981 Carney Lansford 
1982 Willie Wilson... 2. ee 
983 Wade 


BrEuaubEREeebbiy 
g 
z 
8 
$ 


gee 


& 
e 
3 
<= 




















880. Sports — Baseball, National League Records, 1985 
$ National League Records in 1985 
Final standings 
Eastern Division Western Division 
Club Ww L Pet GB WwW L Pct GB 
St.Louis .... 101 61 623 = 95 67 586 _ 
New York. 98 64 605 3 89 72 553 
Montreal . 84 7 522 16% 8&3 79 512 12a 
Chicago. . . 7 84 478 23> 83 79 512 12 
Philadelphia. . . 75 87 463 26 66 96 407 29 
RRISOUPON. 2.55 bers Rs 57 104. .354 431 62 100 d 383 33 
National League Championship Series 
e ee é a a - St. Louis 12, Los Angeles 2 
ngeles 8, St. Louis St. Louis 3, Los Angeles 2 
St. Louis 4, Los Angeles 2 St. Louis 7, Los Angeles 5 
Club Batting Club Pitching 
Club Pct AB R 4H HR SB Club ERA CG IP H_ R 8B 
St Louls:.. sa. Piss 264 5467 747 1446 87 314 Los Angeles ...... 296 37 1465 1280 579 462 
Meee eer . 261 5582 706 1457 121 96 St.Louis......... 340 37 1464 1943 572 453 
Los Angeles ....... 261 5502 682 1434 129 136 New York. ... 2... 3.17 32 1488 1306 568 515 
New York. 25.55/25 257 5549 695 1425 134 117 San Diegs........- 3.40 26 1451 1399 622 443 
San Diego ........ .255 §507 650 1405 1709 60 Montreal. ....... 3.55 13 1457 1346 636 509 
MCINNAY S: eooms Os .255 5431 677 1385 114 159. Sanfrancisco :.... 3.61 13 1448 1348 674 572 
Chicago. oo 6 vfs Fa .254 5492 686'1397 150 182 Haustoniccs); boniseere 3.66 17 1458 1393 691 543 
Montreal... 2. ke .247 5429 633 1 118 169 Rie er aa, 36GB 24 1447 1424 673 596 
Pittsburgh: . . J. 222s 247 5436 568 1340 80 110 Cincinnati. ... 2... 371 24 1451 1347 666 535 
Atlanta .......... 246 5526 632 1359 126 72 St Louis. SN aft Set i 3.97 15 1445 1406 708 584 
Philadelphia... 2... 245 5477 667 1343 14t 122 -Chicago......... 4.16 20 1442 1492 729 519 
San Francisco... 2. 233 5420 556 1263 115 99 Atlanta.......... 419 9 1457 1512 781 642 
Individual Batting Individual Pitching 
Leaders—Based on 502 plate appearances. : Leaders—Based on 162 innings pitched. 
Player, club Pct AB R H HARB SB Pitcher, club W LERA GIP HBB SG 
McGee, St Louis... .. . .353 512 114 216 10 82 56 Gooden, NewYork... 24 4 1.53 35276 198 69 
’ Guerrero, Los Angeles .. .320 487 99 156 33 87 12 Tudor,St.Louis..... “21 8 193 36275 
Raines, Montreal... 2... 320 575 115 184 11 41 70 Hershiser, Los Angeles. 19 3 203 36235 179 68 1: 
Gwynn, San Diego... . . 317 622 90197 6 46 14 * --. 14 8 227 314194 153 52 
Parker, Cincinnati... .. 312 635 88198 34125 5 Welch, Los. 14 4231 23167 141 35 
Hernandez, New York 308 593 87183 10 91 3 Valenzuela,Los Angeles 17 10 2.45 35272 211101 
Moreland, Chicago... . . «307 587 74 180 14106 12 emandez, New York.. 9 9% 280 26170 108 
Sandberg, Chicago - 305 609 113 186 26 83 54 Cox, St.Louis ...... 18 «#69 288 241 226 64 
Herr, St.Louis ......., 302 596 97 180 8110 31 , New York 16 6 290 36248 214114 
Murphy, Atlanta .... .. -300 616 118 185 37 111 10 Smith, Montreal ..... 18 5 291 32222 193 41 1 
Individual Batting (at least 135 at-bats); Individual Pitching (at least 50 innings) 
< Chicago Cubs 
HR RBI Avg AB R HH HR 
0 }  Basley.s = obnekte & 328 180 25 59 if 
37 #111 ~~ Moreland........ 307 587 74 180 14 
15 Sandberg. ....... 305 609 113 186 26 
PMc Boys ei Rpednheree 284 #275 #52 78 11 
27 QUUFREI:. cane meee we 282 ‘542 58 153 21 
17 Dunston! .\2 os -260- 250° 40 65 4 
0 ' 4 ‘Demler. .... si © 254 469 63 119 
5 Hatcher. ...... 2. 245 163 24 40 2 
ee SAGIOK a ci <. c. anneueone 243 218 16 4 
Bo g6r Matthews: <0... S So 235 298 45—CO7Ds“18 
PS ea 9) a ee aie es 232 482 47 112 17 
Qe FOR er GOV acess as ceene eee 500 64 116 22 
3 OP": ice wae 217 120 10 26 3 
OL n20  LAKGS eo scares otetens +151 119 5 18 1 
tL ERA IP BB SO Ww oL ERA ip BB SO 
es 3 2.28 59 28 37 7 4 ~ 3.04 97 «632 cst x 
17 15 3.48 266 79 107 11 7 $08 169 19° 11 
6 6 3.61 97 25 66 § 6 3:12. 121.27 60 
9 10 380 147 80 85 8 8 3.18 130 44 102. 
7 15 383 206 111 134 9 7 339 140 63 44 
45-6 395 127. 6 149 2 3 3,46 52 17 -31 
6 3 408 66 49 41 Sorensen. .... Cee Amit, 82 24 34 
4 4 410 85 24 34 Fontenot ..... 6 10 436 154 45 70 
7 7 #448 88 29 52 23 Authven...... 42.7 453 87 ~S%e28 
1 2 516 68 32 29 *) Engel’ aso ss Gon dint Se) S70 Sp eae 
1 13 614 95 Sh ST. Brusstar...... 4 3 6.05 74 36 34 
2 9 6.35 73 32! AAT Frazier. ©. 34/25 7. 8 6239 76 52 46° 
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Cincinnati Reds © 






a SURSRRERRSBS 


WNAY OT oOAao 
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ABR 
183 25 
635 «88 
526 59 
135 © 21 
173. 16 
405 60 
41361 
453-82 
246 St 
560 59 
122 26 
237 at 
151 12 
247-28 
ERA IP 
218 © 99 
270 © «80 
3.26 80 
3.55 261 
358 256 
372 © 94. 
3.83 54 
390 64 
3.92 218 
398 108 
455 99 


Bsa SRSANRISRSES Bw 


L ERA 

915 22F 

2 5 254 
18 8 329 221 
g. \he 396-58 
1 13 355 241 
5 3 356 81 
9 12 372 213 
10-12 380 232 
Bs AOS cL 76 
3 5 604 70 
Los Angeles Dodgers 
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Montreal Expos 
Batting Av AB R =H HR RBI 
Fisines#.... Ge ssi 228 575 115 184 11 41 
Webster......... 274 «©6212 «32 5811 - 30 
BokSne 2 st) woe: 269 605 67 163 13° 100 
Francona. ....... PET OBES AAG O75: SBP SSt 
Caw Ss ao0 shee 266 519 75 138 10 52 
Wallach... te. 260° #4569 70 148 22 81 
he SEA ATE 255 529 65.135 23 91 
Washington. ...... 249 ««193°«o24 4B C17 
Winningham .. 2... arte ae 180 Th. BOF 
Thompson ....... 228s 143° 10, 82°-< 0-710 
Fitzgerald. ....... 207 «295 «6-25. Gi O55 84 
Bilis oo ERE es SWIRL AAT! 2a) - She 
Wohiford ........ 192 125 vate! Pee ba 
w L ERA iP BB SO- Sv 
9 4 239 120 44 87 8 
4 3 245 77 49 54 
10-5 249 155 45 113 
18 5 291 222 41 127° 
2 NBA SBI EB? 2B. SR as 
6 Pore 67h 24e BIS 
3 3 344 6B 22 34 2 
14 12 352 181 47 68 
Palmer... ... -7 10 3.71 185 67 106 
Schatzeder 3 5S 380 104 31 64 
St Claire... Sin Sh! BBA: 6268286. 25 
a ae 5 16 49% 148 53 60 
New York Mets 
Batting Avg AB R H HR REE 
Hernandez. =..... 309 #593 987 183 10 91 
Paciorek .. 2.2... ze 416 14 BS 
Ciiiar cee ony 281 555 83 156 32 100 
HOGG F< basse ae 200 ee 26 7e of 42 
Strawberry. .....- 1 ‘ 
WiBSON Soo SES) eS 276 337 56 «93 6 26 
Backman 7 1 38 
57 at 77 
4t 1 29 
_ 40 1. 19 
38 11 46 
15 = <Q Ot" 
22 6 36 
re 7 
so Sv 
268 
68 17 
180 
ey (ae 
167 
30 1 
74 
65 
26 2 
HR RBI 
65 ueh 
33 «93 
14 102 
3) ait 
19 74 
13 70 
0 14 
7 24 
19 55 
5 26 
3 23 
4 23 
9° 23 
022: 
oO 12 
so Sv 
87 7 
106 
48 
151 
40 14 
422 
123 
41 
50 3 





x 
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Pittsburgh Pirates 
Av AB R H HR RBI 
205 29 «668 Sys 
397 54 119 0 
282 117 20 33 1 
282 337 44 «95 3 
274 594 67 163 7 
270 244 33 «--66 6 
254 244 17 «62 4 
250 236 19. 59 2 
.249 546 $3. 186 10 
241 402 42 97 12 
.238 319 79 2 
256 23. «59 2 
230 148 18 34 6 
' 124 i 28 4 
207 116 16 24 3 
.205 337 21 69 2 
Pitching Ww L ERA IP BB sO 
Reuschel..... 14 8 227 194 52 138 
Guante ...... 4 6 272 108 40 92 
Holland... ... 1 4 3.45 62 21 48 
Candelaria . 2 4 3.64 54°14 «47 
lk 2 3 58 18 40 
§ 10° 3.87 95 42 65 
Sie MS we Fran 
10 4 1 1 i jan’ 
v. 470° Az ee BD San cisco Giants 
2 19 470 162 89 149 3 Batting Avg AB R H HR 
3 6 523 Tov al lee Brown. ... ree A | 432 50 117 16 
C. Davis. . . « 270 481 $3 190° SS 
Youngblood. . 270 24 4 
CSE ie ar 256 133 34 3 
HR RBI Green.......... 248 294 36 5 
10 Driessen shel eink 243 53 120 9 
8 110 Gladden......... 243 502 64 1 Th 
9 Esonard? =. Ses... 241 507 49 122 17 
BD) 0B 2 =: UNDE a occ mae eke 237 476 46 113 Si 
4 21 Wellman ........ 236 174 16 «41 0.8 
Bib DAS els ayer eNotes ayes 1224 451 36 101 3 
AO). Brenly vo os) Atta oon 220 440 41 97 19 
1855: 4 TRBVING 6 Scat: aie 217 157 17. 34 6 
5 69 Adams ......... -190 121 12 23 2 
Oxi34 IDBGR. ac. ster. pecatae -185 162 22. 30 8 
10 36 
L ERA ie BB sO Sv Pitching Ww oL ERA IP BB SO 
2 1.84 68 26 41 19 Garrelts...... 9 -6 230 105 58 106 
8 1.93 275 49 169 Satay 8 11 3.38 194 49 150 
Ao K206 st 65-> 18: Oonie at 5 4 354 96 54 37 
9 241 64 131 § 12 354 114 41 131 
2 291 88 34 59 1 7 7 357 206. 74 122) 
12 340 269 82 112 5 12 3.74 170 47 100 
3 3.50 64 21 41 4 7 10 388 148 5Si 78 
6 3.90 186 47 48 2 2 4 419 73 #35 54 
9) 475963) 71-7 6? 8 8 447 131 80 103 





Leading Pitchers, Earned-Run Average 





National League ; American League 
Year Player, club G IP ERA Year Player, club G 
1967. Phil Niekro, Atlanta... ....4 46 207. 1.87 1967 Joe Horlen, Chicago. ...... 35 
- 1968 BobGibson, St.Louls...... 34 ©6305 1.12. 1968 Luis Tiant, Cleveland. & 34 
1969 +» Juan Marichal, San Francisco « 37 «3002.10 1969 Dick Bosman, Washington. . 31 
1970 Tom Seaver, New York. . .*.. 37 0-291 2.81 1970 Diego Segui, ee : 47 
1971 Tom Seaver, New York... .. 36 286 1,76 1971 Vida Blue, Oakland . = 








1972 Steve Carlton, Philadelphia. “ 41 346 1.98 1972 Luis Tiant, Boston. . . 
. 36 290. 2.07 1973 Jim Palmer, Baltimore 
2.28 1974 Catfish Hunter, Oaklan 4 

37-285 2.24 1975 Jim Palmer, Baltimore ...... 
30 207 252 1976 Mark Fidrych, Detroit. ...... * ae 


1973 Tom Seaver, New York. 
1974 Buzz Capra, Atlanta. 
1975 Randy Jones, San Diego . 


SBLURSERSSEEEs 


1976 John Denny, St. Louis . : 
1977. John Candelaria, Pittsburgh . 33-231 2.34 1977 Frank Tanana, California... . . 31 4 
1978 Craig Swan, New York... .. 29 207 243 1978 Ron Guidry, New York... . . - "35 ~ 
1979 J.R. Richard, Houston ..... 38 292 271 1979 Ron Guidry, New York... ... 33 ; 
1980 Don Sutton, Los Angeles . $2° 212 221 4980 Rudy May, New York. ..... 41 4 
1981 Nolan Ryan, Houston... ... 21 149 1.69 1981 Steve McCatty, Oakland... . . 22 «186 | 
1982 Steve Rogers, Montreal... . . 35 277 2.40 1982 Rick Sutcliffe, Cleveland... . . 216 
1983 Atlee Hammaker, San Fran. . 23) * 472, <225 1983 re k Honeyout, TONGS oie at 25 «9174 
1984 Alejandro Pena, Los Angeles. « 28 199 248 1984 Boddicker, Baltimore . 34 Hi 
1985 Dwight Gooden, New York . 35 276 153 1985 oc Stieb, Toronto... ...- 36 

ERA is computed by multiplying earned runs allowed by 9, then dividing by innings pitched. « 

Little League World Series in 1985 


The team from South Korea won the 1985 Little League World Series by defeating the team from Mate Mexico = 
Williamsport, Pa. on Aug, 24. It was the 2d straight title for South Korea. 


“ 
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Most Valuable Player 
Baseball Writers' Association 
National League 


ear Player, team Year Player, team Year Player, team 
931 Frank Frisch, St. Louis 1950 Jim Konstanty, Philadelphia 1968 Bob Gibson, St. Louis 
932 ane Klein, Philadelpha 1951 Roy Campanella, Brooklyn 1969 Willie McCovey, San Francisco 
333 Hubbell, New Yo! 1952 Hank ,C 4970 Johnny Bench, Cincinnati 
334 Dean, St. Louis 1953 oer een: Brooklyn 1971 Joe Torre, St. Louis 
9395 Gabby Hartnett, C 0 1954 Willie Mays, New York 1972 Johnny Bench, Cincinnati 
986 Carl Hubbell, New Yor! 1955 Roy Campanella, Brooklyn 1973 Pete Rose, Cincinnati 
ag Joe Medwick, St. Louis 1956 Don Newcombe, Brooklyn 1974. Steve Garvey, Los Angeles 
Ernie Lombardi, Cincinnati 1957 Henry Aaron, Milwaukee 1975 Joe Morgan, Cincinnati 
939 Bucky Walters, Cincinnati 1958 Ernie Banks, Chicago 1976 Joe Morgan: Cincinnati 
940 Frank McCormick, Cincinnati 1959 Ernie Banks, Chicago 1977 George Foster, Cincinnati 
941 Dolph Camilli, bp 1960 Dick Groat, Pittsburgh 1978 Dave Parker, Pittsburgh 
342 Mort Cooper, St. L 1961 Frank Robinson, Cincinnati 1979 (tie) Willie Stargell, Pittsburgh 
943 Stan Musial, St. Louis 1962 Maury Wills, Los les ‘ Keith Hernandez, St. Louis 
244 Martin Marion, St, Louis 1963 Sandy Koufax, Los Angeles 1980 Mike Schmidt, Philadelphia 
945 Phil Cavarretta, Chicago 1964 Ken r, St. Louis 1981 Mike Schmidt, Philadelphia 
of Stan Musial, St. Louis 1965 Willie Mays, San Francisco 1982 Dale Murphy, Atlanta 
34 Stan Musial, St Louis ny Teiueh Gases Gguetn tude. = teen peannna toes 
usial, ui rlando eda, St. Louis i 
349 Jackie Rot “B epi 1984 Ryne Sandberg, Chicago 
; American League 
a1 Lefty Grove, Philadelphia 1949 Ted Willlams, Boston 1967 Carl Yastrzemski, Boston : 
Jimmy Foxx, Philadelphia 1950 Phil Rizzuto, New York . 1968 Denny McLain, Detroit 
933 Jimmy Foxx, 1951 Yogi Berra, New York 1969 Harmon Killebrew, Minnesota 
934 Mickey Cochrane, Detroit 1952 Bobby Shantz, Philadelphia 1970 John (Boog) Powell, Baltimore 
~ sel haem Detroit 1953 Al Rosen, Cleveland 1971 Vida Blue, Oakland 
Lou Gehrig, New York 1954 Yogi Berra, New York 1972 Dick Allen, Chicago 
» el hema Detroit 1955 Naga to New York 1973 Re - Jackson, Oakland 
938 Jim xx, Boston 1956 ‘ey Mantle, New York 1974 Jeff Burroughs, Texas 
4 Joe , New York 1957 Mickey Mantle, New York 1975 Fred Lynn, Boston 
10 Hank Gre: , Detroit 1968 Jackie Jensen, Boston 1976 Thurman Munson, New York 
941 DiMaggio, New York 1959 Nellie Fox, Chicago 1977 - Rod Carew, Minnesota 
24 . Joe Gordon, New York 1960 Roger Maris, New York 1978 . Jim Rice, Boston 
Spurgeon Chandler, New York 1961 Roger Maris, New York 1979 Don Baylor, California 
he Hal Newhouser, Detroit 1962 Mickey Mantle, New York 1980 George Brett, Kansas City 
Hal Newhouser, Detroit 1963. Elston Howard, New York 1981 Rollie Fingers, Milwaukee 
+4 Ted Williams, Boston 1964 Brooks Robinson, Baltimore 1982 Robin Yount, Milwaukee 
7 Joe DiMaggio, New York 1965 Zoilo Versailles, Minnesota 1983 Cal Ripken Jr., Baltimore 
848 Lou Boudreau) Cleveland 1966 Frank Robinson, Baltimore 1984 Willie Hernandez, Detroit 
is Rookie of the Year 


Baseball Writers’ Association 


~ , 1947—Combined selection—Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn, 1b 
1948—Combined selection—Alvin Dark, Boston, N.L. ss 


: National League 
fear Player, team Year Player, team Year Player, team 
949 Don Newcombe, Brooklyn, p 1962 Ken Hubbs, Chicago, 2b 1975 John Montefusco, S.F., p 
950 Sam Jethroe, Boston, o 1963 Pete Rose, Cincinnati»2b 1976 (tie) Butch Metzger, San Diego, p 
951 Willie Mays, New York, of 1964 Richie Allen, Philadelphia, 3b Pat Zachry, Cincinnati, 
952 Joe Black, Brooklyn, p 1965 Jim Lefebvre, Los Angeles, 2b 1977 Andre Dawson, Montreal, o 
953 Jim Gilliam, Brooklyn, 2b. 1966 Tommy Helms, Cincinnati, 2b 1978 Bob Horner, Atlanta, 3b 
954 Wally Moon, St, Louis, of 1967 Tom Seaver, New York, 1979 Rick Sutcliffe, Los Angeles, p 
955 Bill Virdon, St. Louis, of 1968 Johnny Bench, Cincinnati c 1980 Steve Howe, Los Angeles, p 
= Frank Robinson, Cincinnati, of 1969 Ted Sizemore, Los Angeles, 2b 1981 Fernando Valenzuela,Los | 
957 Jack Sanford, Philadelphia, p 1970 Carl Morton, Montreal, p Angeles, p 
Orlando Cepeda, S.F., 1b 1971 Earl Williams, Atlanta, c 1982 Steve Sax, Los Angeles, 2b 
Willie MoCovey, S.F,, 1b 1972 Jon Matlack, New York, p 1983 Darryl Strawberry, New York, of 
Frank Howard, Los Angeles, of 1973 Gary Matthews, S.F., o 1984 Dwight Gooden, New York, p 
961 Billy Williams, Chicago, of 1974 Bake McBride, St. Louis, of i 
; rhe American League ‘ 
949 ee St. Louis, of 1962 Tom Tresh, New York, if-of 1974 Mike Hargrove, Texas, 1b 
Wi , Boston, 1 1963 Gary Peters, Chicago, p 1975 Fred , Boston, of 
1 Gil Id, New York, 3b 1964 Tony Oliva, Minnesota, of 1978 Mark Fidrych, Detroit, p 
952 Harry oy , Philadelphia, p 1965 Curt Blefary, Baltimore, of 1977 Eddie Murray, Baltimore, dh 
953 venn, Detroit, ss 1966 Tommie Agee, Chicago, of 1978 Lou Whitaker, Detroit, 2b 
, New York, p 1967, Rod Carew, Minnesota,2b = © 1979 (tie) John Castino, Minnesota, 3b 
i Pp 1968 Stan Bahnsen, New York, p Alfredo Griffin, Toronto, ss 
Luls 1969 Lou Piniella, Kansas ng ot 1980 Joe Charboneau, Cleveland, of 
Tony , New York, if-of 1970 Thurman Munson, New York, o 1981 Dave Righetti, New York, p 
Albie , Washington, of 1971 Chris Chambliss, Cleveland, 1b 1982 Cal Ripken Jr., Baltimore, ss, 3b 
fone eae. of 1972 Carlton Fisk, Boston, c 1983 Ron Kittle, Chicago, of 
, Baltimore, ss 1973 Al Bumbry, Baltimore, of 1984 Alvin Davis, Seattle, 1B 
1 Don Schwall, Boston, p 
3 
; College World Series 
Miami (Fla,) Hurricanes won the 1985 College World Series by defeating Texas 10-6 in the final game at Omaha, Neb. It 
the Hurricanes second College World Daa 


~~ SE 
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American League Records in 1985 


Final standings 
Eastern Division : Western Division 
Club WwW Lt Pct GB Club WwW £ Pct GB 
Foronta 2037s Stee 99 62.615 _ Raneas Oy. Sere) ee 91 71 «562 
New York Sue.) c:2 2S 97 64 602 2 Galterta Fie ANE Ses Gece 90 556 
Batrottices << sateen aa 84 522.45 Chicago ae, 2. ek 85 77 525 
Baltimore. ....-..... 83 78 «516 16 WINCSOLBS 7 FS save ae aire 77 85° 475 
Bastian. vita ates ee 81 81 500 487% “Oakland... 02.2... es 475 
Milwaukee... 2.2.2... 71 441 28 SOMO Ge ae. 74 88 457 
Cleveland. 2. oe. es 60 . 102 370 S910" Renaa ee Oe. amr 62 385 
American League Championship Series 

“Toronto 6, Kansas City 1 - "Kansas City 2, Toronto 0 
Torento 6, Kansas City 5 ' Kansas City 5, Toronto 3 
Kansas 6, Toronto 5 Kansas City. 6, Toronto 2 


Toronto 3, City 1 















Club Pitching &3 
P HoH Foes 
1448 1312 588 484 
1461 1493 639 463 & 
1440 1373 660 518 
1456 1313 688 556 § 
1457 1453 ° 703 514 7 
35 1461 1487. 720 540 
1451 1411 720 569 10 
. 1427 1480 764 568 
1437 1510 802 499 7 
1453 1451 787 607 | 
1426 1468 782 462 7 
1411 1479 501 8 
1432 1456 818 637 & 
1421 1556 861 547 
Individual Batting Individual Pitching 
Leaders—Based on 502 plate appearances. Leaders—Based on 162 innings pitched. 

Player, club Pct AB R 4H HR RBI SB Pitcher, club - W LERA G IP HBB 
Boggs, Boston..--... .868 653107 240 8 78 2 Stieb, Toronto ...... 14 13 248 36 265 206 96 
Brett, Kansas City.... .335 550108 184 30112 9 Leibrandt, Kansas City . ‘17 9 2,69 33 237 68 iC 
Mattingly, New York... .324 652107 211 35 145 2 . Saberhagen, Kansas City 20 6 2.87 32 235 211 38 15 
Henderson, New York . .314 547146 172 23 72 80 Key, Toronto. ...,.. 14 6 3.00 35 212 188 50 § 
Butler, Clevelend .... .311 591 106 184 5 50 47 Blyleven, Clev.-Minn. . . 16 3.16 37 293 264 75 2¢ 

i icago..... 309 640 86 198 22113 1 Seaver, 11 3.17 35 238 223 69 12 
Bradley, Seattle... .. 300 641 100 192 22 Guidry, New York 34 259 243 42 
Buckner, Boston... . . 299 673 89 201 16110 18 Hough, Texas. . - 16 3.31 34 250 198 83 14) 
Molitor; Milwaukee ..-.. .297 576.93 171 10 48 21 Morris, Detroit . . 16 11 3.83 35 257 212110 ig 
Murray, Baltimore. ... .297 583 111 173 31 124 5 Petry, Detroit. ...... 13, 3.36 34 238 1 81-1 

a 
Individual Batting (at least 115 at-bats); Individual Pitching (at least 50 innings) 
Baltimore Orioles Boston Red Sox 
Avg AB R 4H HR RBI Avg AB  R H GR | 
306 359 §5 110 18 48 368 653 107 240 88 
297 583 111 173 31 124 299 673 ~ 89 201 16 71 
-293 --. 492 69 144 9 48 295 » 498 66 147 18 | 
285 298 43. 85 0 21 291 546 85 159° 27. 11 
.283 05, 28 «(58 amen 4 276 279» 40 77 +6 
282 642, 116 181 26 110 266 59 142° 7 i598 
.273 450 72 123 #28 #81 265° 385 50 102 23 
263 448 59 118 23 68 264 371 52 98 -5& 
. .262 328 43 86 17 50 .263 617 ‘110 162 29 
. .254 362 54/92 S42 59162 71 149 «+16 
. .249 233 35 58 7 .218 275 33 «60 2s 
2 6235. 217 $1 Bt ii 18 
. .218 225 36 49 #15 #43 é 5 
202 208 25 42 2 14 WoL ERA 1p BB SO | 
L ERA IP BB SO Stanley...... 6 O.C287 87 30 46 
2 269 100 41 5 Clemens ..... Re 5 329 98-37. Tam 
7 361 129 66 77 9 Boyd isiers io bien 15 413° 370.272 67 uhm 
4 367 162 64 108 4. Clear... 17. . 1.5? SE 72 eee Rotem 
6 3.78 88 35 67. 14 Crawford..... 6 5° 376 91 28 —58 
17 407 203 435 Ofedaec acts ns 9 11 400 157 48 12 ; 
8 175. 70 93 OR erp acres 9 12 406 162 82 . 
14 481 204 65 86 KIS sie at se dcy: 5 8 411 92 32 56 
§ 5.13 86 28 42 Hurst... 11. 13 451 229 eg 189 
11. «5,15 180 68 Lollar einai 8 10 462 150 105. 
3 5.40 37. 47-4 TOMO. 2 seus vations 4 4 482 8 23 «19 








> 


California Angels 

ys AB R 

Arse ates 411.84 
Ses 6 Si 280 443 «69 
R88 ABS Bg 

. 263. 520 80 

. 257 443 67 

. 252 460 64 

. 248 «646087 

Seen cya 244 -427—s«50 
5 ae gis 242 «479—s74 
Wha aeatek 231 «9389. = 
Qe . 220 «(192 «12 
ee aN 219. 438 =—50 
Ape 197 187 —19 
eae 189 «217, 16 
Ww oc ERA IP 

nes Sat Sh 8 8 192 103 
9 $3 209 99 

§ 0 334 ‘62 

shige a 1§ 9 356 250 
Reet ~3 4 369 83 
7) 9 2-8.00) ~5tt 

.. 18 10 386 226 
1449 «411 195 
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Pitchi WL ERA iP 
Hemandez 6 10 270 106 
Oe ee Cais § 5 3.24 
Mortis... 6... 16 41 SSS 267 
RO ter ck aie 15 18 3.36 238 
OMRON hires. 05,0 15 10 3.85 
Tanana....., 12 #14 #427 = 216 
Scherrer... . . 3 2 4836 66 
OBA oo. g ik maar 3 7 480 86 
Berenguer . 6 6 6689 95 

Kansas City Royals 
A AB 
S38 850108 
. 278 605 87 
267, 300=Ss- 32 
259 $20 4) 
A a ea a 
249 563 62 
. 245 367 38 
. 243 600 74 
. 24 145 1H 
. 228 206 18 
223.130 7 
222 383 45 
221 196 2) 
211 152 12 
2040314 
188 = 19824 

Pitching Ww bk ERA iP 
Quisenberry 8 9 287 129 
Leibrandt. .... 17 9 269 297 

20 6 287 235 

Jackson, ..... 14 12 3.42 208 
Gubloza..... 14 10. 406 177 
Beckwith ..... 1 5 407 95 
BRK alvin 3 10 156 433 205 
M, Jones y 3° 3 478 64 
Milwaukee Brewers 

A AB R 

20F $76 93 

293 631 82 

. 290 341 40 

286 54 

277 76 


bes 





Bee Boa 

‘251 «251 2d 

‘242 194s 18 

1232 «349 35 

Manning. ........ 218 216 = 19 
Pitching Ww oL ERA IP 

: ep eRe, Ot OTP 
Haas........ 8 8 384 161 
Higuera... .. . 18 8 380 ote 
McClure...... #4 1 431 88 
Cocanower . . 6 8 433 116 
BOM AS, aat CNC 
Fingers. fey: 6.04 85 
ey nie A ALO) OL 18 


$28acanSs 
_ _ =z 
29 .Boakenos Ser aeene® 


= 
—woes—-a- 


= 


noocca-— 


eeeequasRs 





97 
73 
98 
68 
87 
29 
12 
94 
25 
$7 
33 
47 
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, Minnesota Twins Seattle Mariners 
Batting Av AB R H HR RBI Batting Avg AB R H -HR 
oot ee 208 360 51 108 9 41 pa ee ane 641 «100 192 26 
thie). ape cteee Tia, PAPO: ies [Neen er oc SOI 2) ee 287 578 78 166 i8 
Hatcher......... 282 444 46 125 3 49 £Calderon........ 286 210 37 60 8 
Hrbek : . ... 2: 5278), 899). 78" 165: 21-98) PRBEY nan. ee 275 +570 71 157 28 
Washington. ...... .274 135 24 «37 ota? OONENES  s  oe 265 452 59 120 14 
Feels. stoke oe 260. 434 58 113 10 50 Perconte:....... 264° 485 60 128 2 
Smalley... <.2a)0 5 2 258 388 57 100 12 45 Owen.......... 259° #352 41 #91 6 
Sel + Fay nt 258. 1725.9 28° 4a’ “Tr 25. =. Keamey.. 52. 23. 28S * 306: eh ee 
Wissel ses Poke 246 560 71 138 20 64 Henderson....... 241. 502-70 124° 9-44 
Brunansky ..:.... DAD BGT ele ASTs <2 BOT hs SOO aN Poe 222 18 18 44 4 
Babies: aa lalstays 238 «62340-2656 «610 «2085S G Thomas... . 215 484 76 104 32 
LAQONGT.:.:2 xxv 398807 16H AO. S00" EUS, | Phbing. 9c. eee 207 «#4116 «#18 «+24 °«69 
Gagne. Small heer = 268-97." CB 2 eae. RaMOSe. Joke 396). -<168%> 19 a9 Fag 
fenhouse ....... c 170) eee ao. Ore pet Pitching w EO RRA bee 
Pitchin wok A IP BB SO Sv_ Nunez....... 7 3 309;- 5:00) 342058 
Blyleven... .. . . 17 16 3.16 293 75 206 R. Thomas . 7 © 336 93 48 70 
Davis’ che oats 2) (6. SAB 64°. 85° 72855 Maore nn a 17 10 348 247 70 155 
Filson... .... 4 5 367 95 30 42 2  VandeBerg. . 2° PES S72 N62. Shae 
Eufamia...... Cpa yer: Gilets eur Git ete Piety: ake Sem 6 10 477 120 48 55 
Moles ges ie 18 14 408 250 68 135 Young. :..... 12 19 491 218 76 136 
Smithson... .. 15 14 434 257 78 127 Langston... . . 7 14 +547 126 91 72 
Butcher...... 11 14 498 207 43 92 —ery.r. 0. =<5 * 596° 52'..93° 42P 
Schrom...... 12 499 160 59 74 Wie eee. 5 11 600 123 68 67 
Lysander... .. 0) 2" 6.05" =61) :22-" 26” 3 Beatle. <..- oc 8. G6 7:29" 90) 2 aan as 
Rangers 
AB -R 4H HR 
HR RBI 323 45 101. 1 
ate §93 77 170 15 
35 145 343 34 96s 
24 «72 396 «6-65 «107—i«“9 
13. 42 573 69 153 22 
ee 122-47 eo aed 
5 40 346 44 #86 17 
26 114 360 35 88 0 
10 69 406 63 97 «#18 
19 62 St8i0:.98. 7a ae 
23° (91 134 «d4G:siS i 
5 32  Buechele 219 22 «48S 6 
Ai Ade 1S GOWNIGHE 5-28 «tae 190 363 21 69 2 
9 2 alk@re 55-2. O5e; AMES A820 Tea a 
L so Sv Pitchi W LL ERA IP BB SO 
4 CSOSA” Marg ts ce 5. 4 247 113 430471 
5 60. 12 | Sohmidki.we. 7 6 315 85 22 46 
7 92.29 Hough....... 14 16 331 250 83 141 
8 64.=OC« 2.5 55° 443. (SB Dee 
6 143 3.22. A492 be Teor 
6 97 8 15 483 179. 73° 92 
3. 5 63 4 8 §06 110 33 59 
16 12 409 220 120 149 5 68 §23 124 40 62 
10 8 4868 158 +43 89 0 6 5.42 81 37 64 
3. "6s 7.55 .-- 62. 27. ae 
Oakland A’s ‘ f Teronto Blue Jays 
Batting A AB R oH HR RBi Batting A AB R 4H HR RB 
enderwon ek ee ‘20002 1e3:—«i BST ee. B28 88 80 
Bochte ..... 295 424 48 125 14 61 WR ne a 295 9366 55 108 1p 
ales o%. Sraphc see: 287 547 92 157 24 82 Barfield......... 289 539 94 156 
Rul oe ade cites eee 285 303 45 112 #3 48 Femandez....... 289 564 +71 163 E 
Phillis, cos. eer 280) 16ie, 238.45 497 Garda ss wee 282 600 70 169 
Bis unkens. Bit, -40F.5 Sl 11 2-18 46 Upshaw 3s 5s 28> 2 SOS | 7a ae bi} 
Wann S. fene cess 270, 614 °75 166° .'2 64 Bel oe. oa 275 607 87 167 4 
BAKOL 6 cs atels, cares 268 343 48 92 14 ‘52 Johnson......... 260 369 #35 9 13. 
Tettleton ........ > 2 28 6S Be Ase Mesebiy: se sere. sa 259 584 92 151 18 
Couns: ... sons ees 251. 379 52 95 4 29 Burroughs........ 257 191 #19 49 6 | 
Heath a oct Si 250 436 71 109 13 55 Oliver.......... 251 187 2 47 5 
Kingman ........ 238-592 66° 141. S02 81 — Whitt d4. ac. 5. 245 412 55 101 19 
Murphy......... 233 523 77 122 20 59 Matuszek.....:.. ize AS 223- oe ee 
Pitchi Ww Lt ERA IP BB SO Sv Pitching w LL ERA IP BB SO 
Se tae 9 iS? 95S 7a Se 8 Sieh: ae ce 14 18 248 265 96 7 
HOWSM 2.5: . 9 8 285 98 31 68 29 Caudil....... 4 6 299 69 36 = 
hee 3 5 351 5 59.18 “21 Koyo cs ass de. 26s SNE ies Te 
RO. whe Case ss i gee i ap Lavelle .. 2... 6. es -Sa0- > 22, = ee 
Birtsas....... 10 6 401 144 91 94 Acker so Zi<". 7 2° SB. 865 43 ee 
Atherton... ... . WR CASO, TDR $85 Fe eet SOR ey eee 41.0 332 105 27 66 
Codiroli...... 14 14 446 226 78 111 Alexander... . . 17 10 345 260 67 “ 
Krueger. .'... . 9 10 452 151 69 56 Claney....... 9 68 378. A428 oF 
DORN acta tres 4 10 553 86 28 25 Musselman. . . 3 0 447 52 24 = 
McCatty...... 4 ter 687-; C62 18a) yo Lael riceeoease 3 6 575 67 24 
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1985 World Series 
First Game Third Game 

ab rf h bi Kansas City ab r h bi ab r h bi St Louis ab rh bi 

4 0 1 OL, Smithif 3-0 K'0 L. Smith If 5 0 2 2 McGeocf 40 CARD, 

ss 3 0 O O Wilson ct Pea ty Ha 0 Jones It 0 0 0 OO,Smithss 4 ASAD 

k 4 1 1 O Brett 3b 4010 Wilson cf 56 0 2 O Herr 2b 3. 07-0 

4 0 1 0 White 2b A Oy 07D. Brett 3b 2 2 2 O Clark 1b ALR A 

4 1 2 QO Sundberge cdiaen Pete 3 4 2 2 3 Van Slyke rf AAD Re 

3 0.1 O Motley 304 Sheridan rf 5 0 0 O Pendleton 3b 4010 

1 0 OQ O Sheridan ph 1 0 1 0 Sundberg ec 2 1 1 O Porterc 3000 

3b 2 1 0 O Balboni 1b AO. SI Balboni 1 4 0 0 QO Landrum if 30047 @ 
3 0 1 O Biancalana ss 1000 Biancalana ss 5 1 2 1 Andujarp . 7,0. 0° 0. 

1 0 0 0 Jones ph 4-0. 180 Saberhagen p 300° 0 Campbell p 0000 

2 9 0 O Quisenberry p 0000 Jorgensen ph 1: 1040. 0 

Black p 0000 Horton p 0000 

Ortaph . 1000 Harper ph 17.0) 0) 0 

Jackson a pai p 0000 

McRae 0000 Totals 36 611 6 Total by «A 

Concepcionss 90 0 0 0 
Pad 42°00" 9 Kansas City......... 00022020 0-6 
} 31 3°7 OT 3318 1 SEG occurs eke op 00000100 0—1 
TANES Soh, tieMe Hie o pu\y 00110000 1% 

, paperaning RBI -L. Smith (1). DP - ty ed 1, St. Louis 
| apse ead 01000000 Ot | Or eae cly 11, Bt Lous & 28-1 Semin While, GA 
pGame-wiening Ret « Codeno (1). DP - 7 St Loui, 1. LOB - st White (1), SB - Wilson (2, McGee (1). S - § ; 

.ouls 6, Kansas City 8, 2B - Landrum, emg Bunchorg, Mc- Kansas City ip h +r er bb 60 
R Ciar Sheridan, an Jones ob. aught Saber w, 1-0 9 6 1 1 1 8 
’ lotley, L. Smith. S - Tudor. WP - Citas oe ‘udor. St, Louuis 
= Sundberg. Andujar L, 0-4 4 "Pak ay Ie 
~ Louls g's h r er bb g0 Campbell 1 0 9 te) 1 2 
Tudor W, 1-0 6% abt Pare 5 Horton 2 2 Lee Migr Pat 
Worrell S, 1 25 ha OPI Tee aig he 2 ERE US i San 
Kansas City ttendance: 53,634, 
ts erg ie Aap BE Be LS Wicd How runs were scored—Two in Royals fourth: Sundberg 
1% Bethe Ter + Derg Or nk walked. Biancalana singled. L. Smith doubled scoring Sundberg 
Black Va Cie Dire Oa i2™ sf and Biancalana. 
Attendance: 41,640, ' 


4 runs were scored—One in Royals second: eine 
walked, Garda Balboni singled scoring Sundbe: 

One In third; pee walked, Porter singled. Pen- 
dleton scored on McGee's groun: 

One in parcels fourth: Peli doubled. Gedeno doubled 


er” In Cardinals ninth: Herr singled, Clark doubled scoring 


Second Game 


Louis ab rh bi KansasCity ab r h bi 
cf 4 1 1 OL, Smithif a O20 
. Smith ss 4 0 0 O Jones If 0090 0 
2b 4 0 9 O Wilson cf SA a8 
Clark 1b 3 1 1 «1 Brett3b Of ON at a 
im If + 4 1 2 0 White 2b 303 1 
"00 0 Souemeve 00.0 0 
p p e 
leton 3b 4 0 2. 3 Sundberg c 400 90 
c 3 0 0 0 Balboni 1b 4010 
p 2 0 0 0 Biancalana ss 1000 
irper ph 1 0 0 O Ortaph 1000 
0 0.0 O Liebrandt p 2000 
rt 1 0 0 0 Motley rf 0000 
33.4 6 4 Totals 31 29 2 
Beaietarch! olny ihe 900000000 44 
DREN cl 0002000 0 0—2 
«fag hele Pry (1). OP - St, Louis 3. LOB - St. 
Oui Sh gdh aed fina McGee, Landrum, 
. SB - (1), Wilson (1). S - Llebrandt. 
Ip h r er bb 80 
0} 7 2 = 3 5 
Day 1-0. 1 1 0 +9 0 4 
Lanti§ 1 Bi Re MAM Peg 
nd Che hovel: ede Bey eek te ae 
luisenbe Vs O50: 0 1 Uo) 
_ Attendence: 41,656, 





How runs were scored Two in Foyals fourth: Won sin 
‘gled. Brett doubled scoring Wilson, White doubled scoring Brett. 
Four in Cardinals ninth: McGee doubled. Clark ingled scoring 

doubl 


ether d emg Cedeno walked. Pendle 
Clark, Landrum, and Cedeno. 


hi in Royals fifth: Brett singled. White hit a home run scoring 


Acted ar gl gl O. Smith and Herr singled. Clark sin- 
ms scoring O. Smith. 


Ig casas Brett walked. White doubled scori 
Bratt ng lind lana singled scoring White. - 


Fourth Game 
sas City ab r h bi St, Louis ab r h bi 
L. Smith If 4 0 0 O McGee cf a he | 
Wilson ef 4 0 1 0 O.Smithes 2090.6 
Brott 3b 4 0 1 O Herr 2b 2.0, tnd 
White 2b 4 0 0 O Clark1 3010 
Sundberg ¢ 4.0 1 O Landrum if hell 
Motley | 4 0 0 O Cedeno rt 900090 
Balboni 1b 2 0 1 O Van Slyke rf 00090 
Biancalana ss 2 0 0 O Pendleton 3b a tats 10. 
McRae ph 1 0 0 O Nietoc i ie es | 
Concepcionss 0 0 0.0 Tudorp 2 0 .0°0 
Black p 00/00 & 
lathan ph TeO-D 
Beckwith p 0000 
Jones ph i049 8 
Quisenberry p 0000 
Totals 32 0 5 O Totals 233 6 3 
Kansas City. .......+ 00000000 0-0 
ee ey eae 0110100 0 x—38 
Game-winning RBI - pen Lee DP - Kansas City 
is 


1, LOB - Kane City 6, St. Loui 2B - Herr, Jones, 3B- Pen- 
pms HR - Landrum (1), McGee (1). $ - Nieto, O. Smith, 


Kansas 
Black LO" 
Beckwith 


Tudor W, 2-0 
Wild pitch - 


=3aas 


Pp 
5 
2 
1 
9 


So SCOQn 
=] oon8 
= noose 


oa 


Attendance: 56,634, 
el A Mangas lll Daa eal Landrum 


~ hit a home 


One in Cardinals third: MeGee hit a 
One In Cardinals aide Pendiston trplog Pendleton scored on 
Nieto’s sacrifice bunt. 


. 
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Sixth Game 


Fifth Game 


5 Te : iy - ' 
Error rorndorroooors ON 
REORER Rte Seen 
QrorsMorgosmoonorg © 


an abctence ‘ sf 
rea ail: 


£o000e¢ re Or Oora0o0 


-oooo0rccocoooo 
BL) SOLE INS SF SER? ON eee eae 


0 + Se Lae. 
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a boo ei SB a ; aa8 32.2 
ll EP ean Slant Pa ED 
eee fete ' ' Hise nS fils 
Naeger Een if i ‘f a _— 
go! pes oagee Gee wi i ee ae 8 reo) Bey. ein or Be 
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World Series Results, 1903-1985 
$03 Boston AL 5, Pittsburgh NL 3 1981 St Louis Ni 4, ALS 1959 Los Angeles NL 4, Chicago AL 2 
$04 No series __ 1982 New York AL 4, Chicago NL O 1960 Pittsburgh NL 4, New York AL 3 
$05 New York NL 4, Philadeiphia AL 1 1983 New York NL 4, Washington AL 1 1961 New York AL 4, Cincinnati NL 1 
905 Chicago AL 4, Chicago NL 2 1934 St Louis NL 4, Detroit AL S$ 1962 New York AL 4, San Francisco NL 3 
907 Chicago NL 4, Detroit AL 0, 1 tie 1935 Detroit AL 4, Chicago NL 2 1963 Los NL 4, New York AL 0 
908 Chicago Ni 4, Detroit AL t 1936 New York AL 4, New York NL 2 1964 St. NL 4, New York ALS 
909 Pittsburgh NL 4, Detroit AL 3 1937 New York AL 4, New York NL 1 1965 Los Angeles NL 4, Minnesota AL 3 
910 een magia ee ate 1938 New York AL 4, Chicago NL 0 1966 Gaitimore AL 4, Los NLO 
911 Sporsice ng raingioert ‘ork NL 2 1939: New York AL 4, Cincinnati NL O 1967 St. Louis NL 4, Boston AL 3 
$12 Boston AL 4, New York NL 3, 1 tie 1940 Cincinnati NL 4, Detroit AL 3 1968 Detroit AL 4, St. Louis NL3 
3 Philadeiphia AL 4, New York NL 1 1941 New York AL 4, Brooklyn NL1> 1962 New York NL 4, Baltimore AL 1 
$14 Boston NL 4, Philadeiphia AL 0 1942 St Louis NL 4, New York AL 1 1970 Baltimore AL 4, Cincinnati NL. 1 
$15 Boston AL 4, Philadelphia NL 1 1943 New York AL 4, St. Louis NL 1 1871 NL 4; Baltimore AL 3 
$16 Boston AL 4, Brooklyn NL 1 1944 St Louis NL 4, St. Louis AL 2 1972 AL 4, Cincinnati NL 3 
$17 Chicago AL 4, New York NL 2 1945 Detroit AL 4, Chicago NL 3 1973 Oakiand AL 4, New York NL3 
918 Boston AL 4, Chicago NL. 2 1946 St Louis NL 4, Boston AL 3 1974 Oakland AL 4, Los Angeles NL 1 
$19 Cincinnati NU 5, Chicago AL 3 1947 New York AL 4, Brooklyn NL 3 1975 Cincinnati NL 4, Boston AL 3 
$20 Cleveland AL 5, Brookiyn NL 2 1948 Cleveland AL 4, Boston NL 2 1976 Ci i NL 4, New York ALO 
$21 New York NL5, New York AL3 1949 New York AL 4, Brooklyn NL 1 1977 New York AL 4, Los Angeles NL 2 
$22 New York NL 4, New York ALO, 1tie 1950 New York AL 4, Philadelphia NL O 1978 New York AL 4, Los Angeles NL 2 
$23 New York AL 4, New York 1951 New York AL 4, New York NL2 1979 Pittsburgh NL 4, Galtimore AL 3 
ei veereSnaiens  eshmverA cece last okt Serva’ © 
NL4, a s » 
28 St Lush Louis NU 4, New York AL 3 1954 New York NL 4, Cleveland ALO 1982 St Lous Ne 4, Mdiwaukes AL. 
$27 New York AL 4, Pittsburgh NL 0 1 NL 4, New York AL 3 1983 Baltimore AL 4, NL1 
928 New York AL 4, St. Louis NL 0 1856 New York AL 4, Brooklyn NL 3 1984 Detroit AL 4 neh ee 
$29 Philadelphia AL 4, Chicago NL 1 1 Milwaukee NL 4, New York AL 3 1985 Kansas City AL 4, St. NLS 
930 Philadelphia AL 4, St. Louis NL 2 1958 New York AL 4, Milwaukee NL 3 
Major League Leaders in 1985 ‘ 
National League American League 
Evans, Detroit, 40; Fisk, Chicago, 37; Balboni, Kansas City, 36; 
Murphy, Atlanta, 37; Parker, Cincinnati, $4; Guerrero, Los An- rans, 5 . 37; i, 36; 
eles, 33; Schmidt, Philadelphia, 33; Carter, New York, 32. Mattingly, New York, 35; Thomas, Seattle, 32. 
~ Mattingly, New York, 145. htaey, Balimore, 124; Winfield, 
Parker, = 125; x 11; i , ° > 
Speen ge Caeaan 10m & Wison Prbaaoan, Jo Negras New York, 114; Baines, Chicago, 113; Grett, Kansas City, 112. 
ong whoa Henderson, New York, 80; Pete Galtomnia, 56; Buller, Clove- 
Coleman, St. Louis, 110; Raines, Montreal, 70; McGee, St. 5 » 80; ‘ 
Souls, 56: Sandberg, Chicago, 54; Samuel, Philadelphia, 52. land, 47; Wilson, Kansas City, 43; Smith, Kansas City, 39, 
Hits Hits 
_MoGes, St Louis, 216; Parker, Cincinnati, 198; Gwynn, San Se oe eee , New York, 211; Buckner, Bos- 
ego, 197; Sandberg, Chicago, 186; Murphy, Atlanta, 185. ton, 201; Puckett, Minnesota, 99; Baines, Chicago, 198. 
s Doubles Doubles 
Parker, Cincinnati, 42; G Wilson, Philadelphia, 39; Herr, St Mattingly, New York, 48; Buckner, Boston, 46; . Boston, 
Ate 38; Wallach, Montreal, 36; Brooks, Montreal, 34: Cruz 42: COO: Miwaukes: So: Brett areas Gly. 88, Walker One 
douston, 34; Hernandez. New York, 34. cago, 38. 
_ McGee, St 46; Raines” Montreal, 19; Samuel, Priladel- Wilson, Kansas City, 21; Butler, Cleveland, 14; Puckett, Min- 
Se im Gobmnee Oe Cae 10: Gamer, Houston, 10. nesota, 13; Femandez, Toronto, 10; Barfield, Toronto, 9; Guillen, 
; : Chicago, 9. 
Ricbinerskehlnceion ToS es SOs Gooden New Yock, eee (12 
fen eS rset; aca Ae ee TIRES | CGraeE, Tee Zar Gan Cra 6558 20 hy 
fois tape 164, 778, 235. Toranta, 14-6, .700, $.00: Cowley, New York, 12-6, .667, 9.9% 
Se es Pear os en Dixon, Baltimore, 8-4, .667, 3.67. 
Be sone Vormueia Une Rrgaiea. 207: Pome York, Strikeouts. 
80. : Biyleven, Minnesota, 206; Bannister, Chicago, 197; Morris, 
; Detroit, 191; Hurst, Boston, 189; Witt, California, 180. 
Reardon, Montreal, 41; Smith, 33; Smith, Houston, / Saves 
'; Power, 27; San Quisenberry, Kansas City, 37; Chicago, 32; Moore, 
a Sa ioerapl aaa California, 31; Hernandez, Detroit, $1; Howell, Oakland, 29 
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Sports me Water Skiing; Lacrosse; Softball - 





Water Ski Champions in 1985 - 
43d Annual National Water Ski Championships . 
Du Quoin, Ill., Aug. 14-18, 1985 - 


Men's Overallt—Carl Robege, Orlando, Fia., 3,272 pts. 
Men's Sialom—Car! Roberge, 621, buoys. 

Men's Tricks—Cory Pickos, Eagle Lake, Fia., 10,300 pts. 

Men's Ji ike Morgan, Lake Wales, Fia., 182 feet. 
Women’s li—Karin Roberge, Orlando, Fila, 2,882 pts. 
Women's Slalom—Camille Duvall, Windermere, Fla., 551% 


buoys. 
Women’s Tricks—Tawn Larsen, Madison, Wis., 8,110 pe 
bigs he Jumping—Deena rush, Fruitland Park, Fla., 134 


serir Men’s Overali—David Benzel, Groveland, Fla., 4,045 
senior Men’s Stalom—Gorden Rathbun, Rio Linda, Cal., 58 


senior Men’s Tricke—Russ Stiffler, Lake Worth, Fla., 6,840 
pts. 


Senior Men’s Jumping—David Benzel, 142 feet. 


Senior Women’s Overali—BSarbara land, 
Fia., 3,205 pts. 
Senior Women’s Sialom—Barbara 46 buoys. 


Clevelanc, 
Senior Women's Tricks—Sarbara Cleveland, 5,306 pts. 
— Women’s Jumping—Thelma Salmas, Lantana, Fia., 


feet. 
Boys" Overall—Justin Anderson, Redding, 


Cal., 3,193 pis. | 
Boys! Slalom—John Reichard, Avalon, as 49 buoys. Es 
ys, Tricks—Russell Gay, Fredericksburg, Va.,6,/70 pts, 2) 


Boys" Jumping—J. D. Wiswall, ‘Mergore'y, A 
Girl’s Overalt—Karrie Bowes, Lake ng 33 pts. | 
Girl's Slalom—Kim Laskoff, Ft. Walton Beach, Fla., 56 buoys. | 
Girl's Tricks—Karrie Bowes, 6 et 170 pts. 4 
Girl's Jumping—Lisa Fitzgeral Yittoeaias Wis., 106 feet. 


26th Annual Masters Water Ski Tournament 
Callaway Gardens, Ga., July 13-14 


Men's Overall—Sammy Duvall, Windermere, Fla., 2,766 pts, 
Men's Slalom—Andy Mapple, Great Britain, 541, buoys. 
Men’s Tricks—Sammy Duvall, 8,720 pts. 

Men's Jumping—Mike Hazelwood, Great Britain, 191 feet. 


pis. 
Women's Slalom—Deena Srush, 511 buoys. 
Women's Tricks—kKristi Overton, Greenville, N.C., 
Women's dumping Karen Morse, Great Britain, 132 feet. 


Women's Overall—Deena-Brush, Fruitland Park, Fla., 2,684 
Lacrosse Champions in 1985 
NCAA Division 1 Championship—Providence, Ri. May 25: Midfield: Del Dressel, Johns Hopkins; Brad Kotz, Syracus 
Johns Hopkins 11, Syracuse 4. Semi-finals—Johns Hopkins Joey Seivold, North Carolina; Leo Paytas, Pennsylvania. 
11, Virginia 8; Syracuse 11, North Carolina 13(ot). bree John oS ere Johns Hopkins; Kevin Sheehi 
Jetf Desko, Syracuse. 
NCAA Division Ill Championship-—Chestertown, Mé,, May 18: Gast" tank Ou dowel 


Hobart 15, Washington Co! 


bs eae College pou Md., June 8: South 16, 


National dunior Coll fe Chetoanat Amold, Md., 11: 
Nassau CC 14, Anne Arundel CG cc ee a 


U.S. Club Lacrosse Association Peiripioceiie Seana 
Md., June 9: Hofstra 21, Maryland LC 20(o1). 


Women NCAA Lacrosse Championship—Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 1 19: Division i—New Hampshire 6, Maryland 5. Division 
{il—Trenton State 7, Ursinus 4. 

USILA Division | All America Team 


Attack: Tim Nelson, Syracuse; Brian Wood, Johns Hopkins; 
Mac Ford, North. Carolina. 


NCAA Divisions I Champions : = 


Hopkins. 
Note: 4 mi iders selectad for the 9 midfield positions. 


USILA Division tll All America Team 


ees Ug rd Grimaldi, Hobart; Marc VanArsdaie, Hobart; Mil 
Midfield: Ricky y Baal Washington; William Bergan, 
Dave Cook, Cortland. 
Defense: Daniel Whelan, Hobart; Steve Beville, 
Rick Young, Cortland. 
Goal: Bill Pilat, Roanoke. 


USILA Coach of the Year 


Division i—Dom Starsia, Brown Univ. 
Division Ili—Terry Corcoran, Washington Col 
sunior College—Pau! Wehmum, Derkiner eek (N. Y¥) CC. © 


1971 Cornell 1975 Maryland 1979 ret ste “1983 Syracuse 
1972 Virginia 1976 Corell 1980 Hopkins 1984 Johns H 

1973 Maryland 1977 Cornell 1981 Nout Carolina i 
1974 Johns Hopkins 1976 Johns Hopkins 1982 North Carolina Sa ; 


w, 


- Amateur Softball Assn. National Champions in 1985 


Men's Major Fast Pitch — Pay ’n Pak, Seattle, Wash. 
‘oe Major Fast Pitch — Hi-Ho’ Brakettes, Stratford, 


Men's Super Slow Pitch— Steele's Sports, het ht Oh, 
Men's Major Slow Pitch — Bianton’s, Fayetteville, N.C. 
Women's Major Slow Pitch — Key Ford Mustangs, Pensacola, 


Fia. 

Men's Class A Slow Pitch — — Thompson Sporting Goods, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 
Women's Class A Slow Pitch — Tuffie’s, Bloomington, Minn. 
Women’s Class A Fast Pitch — Redding Rebels, Redding, 


Cal. ; 
Mars (ieee f Cae Oe oe ree es 


Men’s Church Slow Pitch — Hickory Hammock, Milton, Fla. 
Women's Church Slow Pitch — -_ Baptist, Wichita Fell, 


Tex. 
Men's Major industrial Slow Pitch — Grumman 


Bayshore, N.Y. yer 
Men's.Class A Industrial Slow Pitch — Brown and Will 


al" paaaralaten Seopa sc Sake Pei 


Men's 16-inch Slow Pitch — Hometown Touch, Chicé 
ee ee — Last Chance, 


Men's Class A Church Slow Pitch — Blessed Sz 
Catholi¢ Church, Savannah, Ga. 

Men's Modified Pitch — Piefer Pest Control, Miami, Fla. 
Men’s Master Slow Pitch — Budweiser, Detroit, Mich. 

Women's Modified Pitch — — Albi inn, Staten lsland, N.Y. * 


NOVEMBER — 


National 
‘© Strong Economy Slows 2 Bit — The US. economic 


repor 

that the unemployment rate remained at 7.3 After 
having soared during the 1981-22 ete aE ie wes 
| one-tenth of 2 poimt lower than when Reagan took office in 
Januery 1981. interest rates continued to edge lower; most 
of the major banks reduced their prime rate irom 12 percent 
| to 1175 percent on Nov. 8. The Labor Department said, 

ee ee ee oe 
 Aereeabe: Pilaf tg oat gall aaa ar pd 
3 percent, as compared with the sec- 
jomompreyhasiaed pei secharye ig ong gd 
eee Seeadlicak 1.9 peretad war qerase ts shied caer 
ter, according to the Commerce t, Nov..20, the 
Slowest pace since 1982. Leading banks lowered their prime 
fate agom, Nov. 26 and 27, to 11.50 and 11.25 percent. The 
| Commerce Department said. Nov. 29, that the index of lead- 
img economic imdicatoss hac edged downward 0.7 percent in 


Woman's Execution First in U.S. in 22 Years — Margie 
Velma Barfield, 52, who had been convicted of murdesing 
her fence and who had confessed killing 
Sons. including her mother, was executed by lethal injection 
at the state prison in Raleish, N.C, om Nor. 2. She was the 
first woman to be put to death in the United States since 
1962. All four of Barfield’s victims had been poisoned. 
wes the 29th person to be executed in the United States ~ 
“asec 1977, and the 18th to 

in i 


Missing in action in Southeast Asia A candlelight vill wes 
at the monument, Nov. 10, and on Nor. 11, Arm- 

Istice Day, Pres. Ronald Reagan dedicated the sculpture and 
30,000 persons. 


ments for ther roles in producing 2 manual on guerilla 
‘warfare, it was reported, Nev. 14. The manual. which had 
become an issue in the presidential campaign, had discussed 


_ Pres. Ronald Reagan and Vice Pres. George Bush were 
‘feelected overwhelmingly on Nov. 6. In defeating the Demo- 
cratic candidates, former Vice Pres. Walter Mondale (Minz.) 
Gad Rep. Geraldine Ferraro (N.Y), the first woman to run 
for vice president on 2 major-party ticket. Reagan and Bush 
‘carried 49 states. The Republicans won 525 electoral votes, 
“an all-time high, and the Democrats. who carried only Min- 
“Resota and the District of Columbia. captured only 13. The 
| Republican ticket polled 54,455,075. votes, or 39 percent, 
oe aoe oe percent. 
Minor party candidates won 600,000 votes, less than I per- 

“Geat of the total. The Democrats took 252 seats in the 
louse of Representatives 0 182 for the Republicans. One 
‘Se2t remained in doubt long after the election. The Republi- 

im scoring 2 net gain of 14 or 15 seats in the House, 
Seg moe oe (conserve- 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE YEAR’S EVENTS 


Reported Month by Month in 3 Categories: National, International, and 
General—Nov. 1, 1984 to Oct. %, 1985 


ways of “scoala” officials of Nicaragua’s Sandinista 
government. Some critics charged that this implied assassi- 
nation. The White House announced, Nev. 10, that 2 inves- 
tigetions had found no violation of the law. but that some 
> persons bad used bad judgment. Pres. Ronald Reagan, Nov. 
10, authorized the imposition of on those found 
to be responsible. The 6 employees were said to be mid-level 
im renk. Punishments were reported to include suspension 
without pay or letters of reprimand. One of the 6 was said to 
be John Kirkpatrick (a pseudonym), 2 contract worker who 
hed written the manual. He reportedly was allowed to resign. 
bis contract. 

$200 Billien Budect Deficits Foreseen — Officials in the 
Reagan administration said, Nov. 14, that the federal budget 
defiert for the 1986 fiscal year would be around $200 billion, 
some $30 billion above the previous estimate. The deficit for 
the current (1985) discal year was now being put at $210 bil- ) 
lion, well above the $172 billion previously forecast. The ris- 
img defictts were blamed on a slowing of the economy, = 
drop in tax revenues, and an increase in spending by the 
98th Congress in its final days. Some independent analysts 
had argued that the previous projections by the government, 
made before the election, had been toc optimistic. 

Treasury Announces Major Tax Revision Plan — The 
long-anticipated proposal for 2 simplified U.S. tax. code was 
announced, Nor, 27, by Treasury Secretary Donaid Regan. 
Although it reflected Pres. Ronald Reagan’s wishes for re 
form without tex increases, the president did not immedi- 
ately endorse it publicly. Secretary Regan imsisted on the 
semantic distinction that the plan was the Treasury’s, not 
the administration's. In general, the reform plan would re- 


She . duce taxes on individuals and and increase them on corpora- 


tions. Fhe 16 tax brackets for individuals would be replaced 
by only 3, with a maximum rate of 35 percent for those 
making more than $38,100 2 year. However, many personal 
deductions, tax shelters, and corporate investment tax cred- 
its and rapid-depreciation provisions would be eliminated. 
Republican leaders in the House i 
difficult to get the plan through 
strong support of the president would be required. 
Ruckelshaus Resigns as EPA Chief — William Ruckeis- 
haus, who in 1983 had retumed to his old job as administra- 


from 1970 to 1973. During bis 1$-month tenure in 1983 and 
1984, he had restored the morale of the agency after the res- 
ignation of its previous director, the conviction of another 
official, and the forced resignations of a number of other top 
EPA officials. The cloud of mismanagement and political 
Manipulation of the toxic waste clean-up program cleared 
away during Ruckelshaus’s tenure. Lee M. Thomas, assis- 
tant administrator of the EPA, was named, Nor. 29.to suc- 





Reagan Reelected in a Landslide s 


tive) control that they bad sought. The GOP lost two seats 
in the Senate, but retamed control, 53-47. The Democrats 
lost one governorship, but maintained = wide margin nation- 
wide, 34-16. The Democrats emerged from the election in 
fall control of 27 state legislatures, and the Republicans con- 
trolled 11 In winning, Reagan, at 73 the oldest man ever toa 
be elected president, drew majority support from simost sil 

groups. Mondale did win among blacks, His- 
panics, id persons earning less than 
$12,500 a year. Mondale said, Nov. 7, ee ange 
for seeking any other elective office in the future, but pre- 
dicted that history would deal kindly with his campaign de- 
Spite its mistakes. Reagan said, Nov. 7, that the peopie bad 
shown that they approved of what his administration was 
doing and go om bemet ig yma 


sat 


892 
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ceed Ruckelshaus. Thomas received general approval from 
environmentalists and leading members of Congress, but 
some expressed concern that he would not have enough per- 
sonal influence to overcome the apparent lack of enthusiasm 
for environmental issues within the administration. 

Dole Elected Senate Majority Leader — Sen. Robert 
Dole (Kan.) was elected majority leader of the U.S. Senate 
by his Republican colleagues, Nov. 28. He succeeded Sen. 
Howard Baker (Tenn.), who did not seek réelection in 1984. 
Five senators entered the contest to succeed Baker, and on 
the fourth ballot, with the voting narrowed to the top two 
vote-getters, Dole prevailed over Sen. Ted Stevens (Alaska) 
by a 28-25 margin. Sen. Alan Simpson (Wyo.) was chosen to 
succeed Stevens as deputy leader, or whip. Dole said that 
reducing the federal budget deficit would be the top priority 
for the new Congress that would convene in January. - 


“International 


Violence Sweeps India After Gandhi’s Murder — The 
first week of November was a bloody time in India, with 
more than a thousand persons, mostly Sikhs, being killed in 
sectarian violence that followed the assassination of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. She had been shot by 2 of her 
bodyguards, both Sikhs, as she walked in her garden Oct. 
31, Mrs. Gandhi was immediately succeeded by her son 
Rajiv. Army troops were sent to New Deihi, the capital, and 
8 other cities, Nov. 1, and curfews were imposed in 30 cities. 
These measures had little initial success in preventing the 
killings, most of which were perpetrated by Hindus. Thou- 
sands of Sikhs were injured and up to 50,000 were left 
homeless as a result of threats of vielence and property de- 
struction. The assassination was an act of vengeance grow- 
ing out of the bloody government suppression of a Sikh up- 
rising in Punjap state in June 1984, which included an 

~assault on the holiest Sikh shrine, the Golden Temple. Rajiv 
. Gandhi, a former airline pilot who had been groomed for 
the succession by his mother after the death of his older 
brother Sanjay in 1980, put a lighted torch to Mrs, Gandhi's 
funeral pyre at an outdoor ceremony in New Delhi, Nov. 3. 
Although Rajiv kept most of his mother's cabinet and advis- 
ers, he indicated that he would seek to eliminate inefficiency 
and corruption in the nation’s leadership. On Nov. 12, with 
calm restored to the country, Gandhi was unanimously 
elected president of the ruling Congress (I) Party, and on 
Noy. 13, he announced that national elections would be held 
in December. The Indian government said, Noy. 15, that 
1,277 people had been killed in the violence following the 
assassination. 

Alleged Plot Against Honduran Leader Foiled — Agents 
of the U. ‘S. Federal Bureau of Investigation arrested 8 men, 
Noy. 1, in an alleged Miami-based plot to assassinate the 
president of Honduras. Other arrests were reportedly made 
in Honduras the same day. At least 2 of those arrested were 
said to have ties with Gen. Gustavo Alvarez Martinez, who 
had been removed in March as chief of the armed forces by 
President Roberto Suazo Cordova: The FBI also seized $10 
million worth of cocaine, which the FBI said was to be sold 
to finance the plot. : 

U.S.-Nicaraguan Tensions Rise — In November, Nicara- 
gua’s Sandinista regime conducted its first election since 
‘coming to power in 1979, but this gesture toward democ- 
racy failed to avert a deepening of hostility between Nicara- 
gua and the United States. The Nov. 4 voting resulted in the 
election as president of Daniel Ortega, who had headed the 
ruling. junta. Ortega; candidate of the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front (FSLN), received 63 percent of the vote, 
not especially overwhelming in light of the fact that some 
opposition groups had boycotted the election. They- had 

charged, as did the Reagan administration, that the election 


was not completely open and free. The FSLN-won 61 of the — 


96 seats in the National Assembly. The U.S, government 
came to believe in the first days of November that a Soviet 
freighter was bound for Nicaragua with a cargo of MiG-21 
combat jets. The United States wamed the Soviet Union, 
Nov, 6 and 7, that it would not tolerate the delivery of such 
weapons. The ship docked at a Nicaraguan port, Nov. 7, but 
reporters observing the unloading of its cargo saw no evi- 
dence that planes were aboard. Expressing the belief that the 
United States would use the incident as an excuse to mount 























































an invasion, Nicaraguan officials began to move the country 
to a war footing. The defense ministry put the armed forces 
on fuli combat alert, Noy. 12. Internal political opponents of 
the Sandinistas criticized U.S. moves against Nicaragua, ar- 
guing that they only strengthened the hand of the hard 
liners in the government. A Pentagon spokesman charged, 
Nov. 13, that Nicaragua had “designs” on Honduras and El 
Salvador. The International Court of Justice at the Hague 
voted 16-0, Nov. 26, to accept a suit by Nicaragua demand- 
ing that the United States end Sree: of military activiti 
against Nicaragua. 

Israel Adopts Wage-Price Freeze — In an effort to slow 
inflation that was running at an annual rate of 960 percent, 
Israel instituted a freeze on wages and prices, Nov. 4, Repre- 
sentatives of the Manufacturers Association and the Hist- 
adrut, the national labor federation, had agreed to the plan 2 
days earlier. Reductions in the national budget, still being 
negotiated, were also a part of the plan. The government of 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres said it hoped to cut the infla~ 
tion rate in half by February 1985, when the freeze would 
_ expire. Peres warned that the economy would not recover { 
fully because of this one action. 

State of Siege Declared in Chile — Pres. Augusto Pino- 
chet of Chile moved in November to quell the disturbances 
that had recurred from time to time throughout 1984. His 
cabinet resigned, Nov. 5, in order to permit Pinochet to reor-_ 
ganize his government. The president announced a new cabi- 4 
net, largely unchanged, Nov, 6, and imposed a state of siege. 
It replaced the state of emergency previously in effect and 
increased the government's power to make arrests and to 
restrict civil liberties. Pinochet said he intended to “put an 
end to the criminal increase in terrorism.” The protests, the” 
most recent of which had begun at the end of October, had 
been led by organizations of workers. The government, Nov. 
7, forbade the head of the Roman Catholic Church’s hu 
rights office from returning to Chile. On Noy. 8, it sus- | 
= pended publication of 6 opposition magazines. Arrests were 
~ stepped up, with 2,000 people being detained after a raid on 
one shantytown, Nov. 10. Bombs rocked 7 cities, Nov. 13, 
and university students boycotted classes and held rallies to 
protest the government's actions. 

Lebanese-Israeli Talks Falter — Lebanon and I i 
opened talks, Nay..8, in southern Lebanon in an attempt to 
find a formula that would permit Israel to withdraw the r 
of its occupation force. The 2 nations were dealing with i 
problem for the first time since Lebanon abrogated a previ | 
ous accord with Israel on the withdrawal of Israeli troops: — 
The talks, held under U.N. auspices, broke off, Nov. 10, anc 
then resumed, Nov. 15, with the 2 sides far from an agrees 
ment. Israel was Primarily concerned about protecting i 








| 


northern border after a withdrawal. Lebanon, Nov. 26 
gan to deploy troops throughout Beirut in an effort to r 
tablish the government's authority in the capital. The first || 
.Boal was to remove militiamen from the streets. 4 
France, Libya in Dispute Over Chad Pullout — France 
and Libya agreed in November to withdraw their milita 
forces from Chad. All French forces were withdrawn by 
Noy. 10. Libya claimed that all of its troops were out by the || 
same day. After doubts arose, French President -Frangoi! 
Mitterand and the leader of. Libya, Col. Muammer 
Qaddafi, met on Crete, Nov. 15, with Greek Premier 
dreas Papandreou as mediator. Gadaffi reaffirmed his 
mitment in principle to a pullout, but he said that Libya r 
served the nght to defend itself in the region if threat 
Mitterand stated publicly, Nov. 16,-that the agreement 
not been fulfilled by Libya. France announced, Nov, 19, t 
French reconnaissance flights over Chad would continu 
but that France would not send troops into Chad for the 
present. f if 
Egypt Fakes Murder of Libyan Exile — The Egyp' a 
government in November tricked the Libyan government 
into boasting publicly that an exiled critic of its regime had _ 
been murdered. Egypt said it had uncovered a plot by the 
Libyan ambassador to Malta and 4 men he had hired: 
Britons and 2 Maltesé—to kill Abdul Hamid Bakkoush, t 
last premier of Libya under the monarchy, who had b 
living in exile in Egypt since 1977. Egypt took the 4 hired 
assassins into custody, then posed and photographed the 
intended victim as a corpse covered With blood. The fak 
aera were sent to Libyan authorities, and on bs fe 


16, the official Libyan press agency said that Bakkoush had 
been “executed” by a team established “to liquidate the ene- 
{mies of the revolution.” Egypt then revealed, Nov. 17, that 
| Bakkoush was alive, and he appeared at a press conference 
| to denounce Libyan leader Muammer el-Qaddafi as an “in- 
| ternational criminal.” 
| U.S., Soviet Negotiators to Meet — The United States 
|and the Soviet Union announced, Nov. 22, that U.S. Secre- 
| tary of State George Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
| drei Gromyko would meet in Geneva, Switzerland, in Janu- 
| ary to discuss an agenda for disarmament talks. The White 
|| House said that “the whole range of questions concerning 
nuclear and outer space weapons” would be open for discus- 
sion. The January meeting, if successful, would lay the 
groundwork for more*serious discussions at a later date. 
Anatoly Dobrynin, Soviet ambassador to the United States, 
expressed interest in the U.S. proposal for “umbrella” talks 
that would explore all aspects of the nuclear arms race. 
Western Nations Step.Up Famine Relief — The United 
States joined other western nations in November in rushing 
| assistance to millions of people in Africa who faced starva- 
| tion as a result of a prolonged drought. The United Nations 
|| estimated, Nov. 28, that 325,000 tons of food had been 
|| pledged by foreign governments to Ethiopia during the pre- 
yious 2 months. U.S. aid was valued at about $103 million. 
The famine was at its worst in Ethiopia, where estimates of 








































flict in Ethiopia added to the difficulties in providing aid. A 
| U.N. report, released Oct. 29, said that 35 million Africans 
were threatened by food shortages in 36 countries. 


General 


ie New Orleans Fair Files for Bankruptcy — The 1984 Lou- 
isiana World Exposition filed for protection from its credi- 
tors, Noy. 6, under Chapter 11 of the U.S. bankruptcy. code. 
The New Orleans fair had already defaulted on a $40 million 
| loan obtained from more than 100 corporate backers. Losses 
for the fair were reported to be in excess of $100 million. 
The fair concluded its 6-month run, Noy, 11, and fair offi- 
cials said they did not have enough money even to dismantle 
the facilities. Only 7.2 million persons attended the fair, far 
| below the hoped-for 11 million. Construction-cost overruns 
and undercapitalization were also blamed for the huge defi- 
cit. A real-estate development company came to a partial 
| fescue by working out a deal to purchase-part~of the fair- 
| grounds for incorporation into a riverfront marketplace and 
entertainment center. 


| mission by the space shuttle Discovery in November was 
highlighted by the capturing of 2 stray communications sat- 
ellites. Discovery began its second mission at Cape Cana- 
yeral, Fla., Nov. 8, after a one-day delay because of windy 
conditions at the launch site. The 5-person crew deployed a 
Canadian communications satellite, Nov. 9, and a military. 
communications satellite, Nov. 10. On Noy. 12, the crew 
caught up with the first of 2 commercial communications 
satellites launched from the shuttle Challenger in February. 
| Leaving the shuttle, astronaut Joseph Allen floated toward 
the Indonesian satellite, 'Palapa-B2, grabbed it, and used the 
power of the thrusters in his backpack to stop its rotation. 
Allen held the satellite for 90 minutes, during a complete 
_ orbit of the earth, while astronaut Dale Gardner attached 
frappling clamps to it, and the two men then maneuvered - 
the satellite into the cargo bay with the help of astronaut 
Anna Fisher. A similar procedure was followed, Nov. 14, for 
the retrieval of Western Union Corporation’s Westar 6. The 
| shuttle landed at Cape Canaveral, Nov. 16. : 
Infant with Baboon’s Heart Dies — A baby girl identified 
only as Baby Fae lived for almost 3 weeks with the im- 
planted heart of a baboon, but died after her body appeared 
| to reject her new heart. When just 12 days old, she had re- 
_eéived the baboon’s heart Oct. 26 in an operation performed 
at the Loma Linda University Medical Center in California. 
‘She had been born with a condition known as hypoplastic 
heart syndrome; the left side of her heart was much smaller 
than the right side. On Nov. 9, she showed the first signs of 
“rejecting the new heart. Her doctors later reported that she 
ad begun to recover from the rejection episode, and her 
leath on Nov. 15 was somewhat unexpected. Dr. Leonard 
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Bailey, who performed the transplant, said, Nov. 16, that 
the knowledge gained by the experiment would some day 
save the lives of many children. Medical authorities’ else- 
where were divided on the wisdom of the operation. some 
saying that rejection of the heart had been a certainty. 

Man Receives Artificial Heart — For the second time, a 
human patient underwent an operation that replaced a dis- 
eased heart with a mechanical one made of aluminum and 


plastic. The operation in Louisville, Ky., on Nov. 25, was 


performed on William Schroeder, 52, of Jasper, Ind., a re- 
tired federal worker. It took place at the Humana Heart In- 
stitute under the leadership of Dr. William DeVries, who 
had also headed the surgical team that had performed the 
first artificial-heart transplant in 1983 on Dr. Barney Clark . 
in Salt Lake City. Clark lived for 112 days after the opera- 


_ tion. DeVries subsequently moved his program to Louisville. 


The heart implanted in Schroeder’s chest was a modified 
version of the Jarvik-7 heart given to Clark. After the 
Schroeder operation, which was reported to have gone “‘al- 
most routinely,” the patient appeared to recover more rap- 
idly than Clark had. By Nov. 29, Shroeder was able to take 
a few steps. 

Disasters — A typhoon that swept through the central 
Philippines during the first week of November claimed more 
than 300 lives... .. The death toll was put at 306 in the ex- 
a Nov. 19, of a storage area for liquefied gas in Mex- 
leo City. 


DECEMBER 


National 


Reagan Proposes Cuts in Budget — Pres. Ronald Reagan 
threw his support behind major new cuts in domestic spend- 
ing in December. Faced with administration estimates that 
the annual federal budget deficits would exceed $200 billion 
in 1988, Reagan, Dec. 5, submitted to his cabinet a plan that 
would cutg§34 billion from the 1986 budget, exclusive of de- 
fense. The Defense Department was expected to propose its 
own cuts at a later date. Reagan proposed to eliminate the 
Small Business Administration, the Job Corps, the Legal 


_ Services Corporation, rural housing programs, federal subsi- 


dies for Amtrak, dairy subsidies, and most urban mass- 
transit aid. Federal revenue-sharing would be.allowed to ex- 
pire, federal civilian employees would sustain a 5 percent 
pay cut, cost-of-living increases would be ended for federal 
retirees, and farm price-support payments and loan pro- 
grams would be cut substantially. Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, Dec. 12, came up with $6 billion in cuts, includ- 
ing a freeze in military pay in the 1986 fiscal year. Displea- 
sure within the administration concerning the size of the de-. 
fense budget was apparent. David Stockman, director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, was known to favor cut-- 
ting back on some weapons systems. The secretary of the 
Treasury, Donald Regan, told reporters, Dee. 12, that he 
favored a “pause for a year” in the military buildup. 
Congressional Leaders Keep Top Jobs — Voting on con- 
gressional leadership positions in December resulted in no 


. change among the top positions. On Dec. 3, Rep. Thomas P. 


(Tip) O’Neill, Jr. (Mass.) was chosen by his Democratic cal- 
leagues to serve as Speaker of the House for a fifth and last 
time. O’Neill had already announced that he did not plan to 
seek reelection to the House in 1986. Before the voting, Rep. 
Charles Stenholm (Tex.) abandoned an attempt to challenge 
O'Neill. Stenholm, a conservative, had said that he felt that 
O’Neill’s liberal image was hurting the party at a time when 
the country had a popular conservative president. Rep. 
James Wright (Tex.) was reelected majority leader. The 


_ House Republicans also held their caucus, Dec. 3, and re- 


elected Robert Michel (iil.) and Trent Lott (Miss.) as minor- 
ity leader and minority whip, respectively. The choice of the 
Democratic leader in the Senate went to a vote, Dec. 12, 
with the incumbent, Robert Byrd (W. Va.) prevailing over 
Lawton Chiles (Fla.) by. 36-11. Some Democrats were said 
to believe that Byrd would be overmatched against Robert 
Dole, whom the Republicans had chosen as their new leader 
in November. While reelecting Byrd, the Senate Democrats 
also renamed Alan Cranston (Cal.) and Daniel Inouye 
(Haw.) as minority whip and head of the party caucus, re- 
spectively. 
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Economy on Steady Course — Statistics released during 
December provided no fuel for those who had predicted the 
onset of hard times in 1986. After holding fairly steady for 
some months, the unemployment rate fell 0.3 percent to an 
even 7 percent in November, the Labor Department re- 
ported, Dec. 7. An early surge in Christmas sales sent retail 
sales up 1.8 percent in November, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported, Dec. 13. Industrial production advanced 0.4 
percent in November, the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced, Dec. 14. The Labor Department said, Dec. 14, 
that the index of prices paid by producers for finished goods 
rose 0.5 percent in November. The Commerce Department 
announced, Dec. 17, that the U.S. balance of payments 
showed a record deficit of $32.9 billion during the third 
quarter. The consumer price index edged upward 0.2 percent 
in November, the Labor Department reported, Dec. 20. The 
index of leading economic indicators, which had shown no 
clear trend in recent months, reversed itself again in Novem- 
Had] rising 1.3 percent, the Commerce Department reported, 

ec, 28, 

Shuttle Flight Secrecy Imposed — The U.S. Defense De- 
partment announced, Dec. 17, that the next shuttle flight, 
scheduled for January, would be conducted under a veil of 
secrecy. The launch of the first all-military mission was to 
take place at Vandenberg Air Force base in California. The 
press was to be barred from following the countdown, and 
the launch time would not be made known in order to make 
it more difficult for the Soviet Union to track the shuttle. 
The Pentagon also said that news articles speculating on the 
secret payload would be investigated as breaches of national 
security. Many news organizations agreed to comply with 
the Pentagon’s request to withhold information. The Wash- 
ington Post, however, reported, Dec, 18, that a $300 million 
satellite carried by the shuttle would take over the task of 
intercepting Soviet electronic communications. The paper 
said that the new satellite would join several other satellites 
already over the Soviet Union. Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger charged, Dec. 19, that the Posthad been guilty 
of “the height of journalistic irresponsibility” fo publishing 
the story. Fost Executive Editor Benjamin Bradlee replied, 
Dec. 19, that. virtually all the information in the story was 
already public. 

Subway Gunman Stirs National Debate — A tider on a 
New York City subway train shot and wounded 4 teen-age 
boys, Dec. 22, after one of them asked him for $5. Two of 
the victims, all of whom were shot with a .38-caliber re- 
volver, were wounded critically. The gunman fled from the 
scene. The shootings triggered 2 wide public debate on what 
action a citizen should be permitted to take in threatening 
situations. The incident also drew attention to the New 

' York subway system, which had long been plagued by a 
high rate of crime. Sentiment, especially in New York City, 
. appeared to run strongly in favor of the gunman. But Mayor 
Edward Koch and other public officials condemned the 
shootings and warned that vigilantism would not be toler- 
ated. A resident of Manhattan, Bernhard Goetz, surren- 


dered to police in Concord, N.H., Dee, 31, and said he was” 


the gunman. Goetz was returned to New York City, and on 
Jan. 25 he was indicted by a grand jury for possession of 
unlicensed weapons. The grand jury, apparently concluding 
that Goetz had acted in self-defense, refused to indict him 
on 4 counts of attempted murder. A second grand jury, after 
hearing evidence not available to the first one, indicted 
Goetz Mar, 27, for attempted murder. 


International 


‘Labor Majority Cut in Australia Election — Prime Min- 
ister Robert Hawke retained his office in voting in Australia, 
Dec. 1, but his ruling Labor Party lost a few seats in the 
parliamentary election. Hawke had run on his record of hay- 


ing improved the economy, but Andrew Peacock, leader of 


the Liberal Party, had predicted that a reelected Labor gov- 
ernment would increase taxes. Hawke shook up his cabinet, 
Dec. 11, replacing more than half of its members. Defense 
Minister Gordon Scholes was demoted and repiaced by Kim 
Beazley, who had been aviation minister. 

Administration Defends Sonth African Policy — In the 
face of growing protests in the United States against the 
apartheid policies of the South African government, the 


_ New National Party, a coalition of several centrist parties, 


. Four men who spoke Arabic seized the Kuwaiti plane, Dec, 


























Reagan administration sought to defend its approach in De- 
cember. Chester er, assistant secretary of state for Af 
rican affairs, said, Dec. 3, that the administration’s policy of 
“constructive engagement”—the tactic of putting quiet pres- 
sure on South Africa—had led to some reforms. His state- 
ments to the press were prompted by daily demonstrations 
in front of the South African embassy in Washington and at 
several South African consulates in the United States. The 
protests, begun in late November, had resulted in nearly 40 
arrests by early December, Walter Fauntroy, the District of 
Columbia’s delegate to Congress, was an a: of the 
protests. Thirty-five conservatives in Congress wrote to the 
South African embassy, Dec. 5, warning that they would 
Support sanctions against South Africa unless it acted 
quickly to end racial segregation. Bishop Desmond Tutu, a 
black South African who had won the 1984 Nobel Peace — 
Prize, met with Pres. Ronald Reagan, Dec. 7. Tutu, who 
had criticized the president’s policy toward his country, said 
after the meeting that the gap between them had not been 
closed. Reagan said his administration would carefully con- 
sider proposals that Tutu had made. Tutu accepted the 
Peace Prize in Oslo, Norway, on Dec. 10. On the same day, 
Reagan called publicly on South Africa to end “the forced 
removal of blacks from their communities and the detention 
without trial and Jengthly imprisonment of black leaders.” 
Sen. Edward Kennedy (D, Mass.) strongly criticized apart- 
heid during a visit to South Africa, Jan. 5-13, but he was 
criticized there by many blacks who said he was staging a — 
“media event” to advance his political career. ! 
Moderate Elected in Grenada — Herbert, Blaize, a former 
chief minister in Grenada’s colonial government in the 
1960s, was elected prime minister of Grenada, Dec. 3. His 


won 14 of 15 seats in the Parliament: The Grenada United 
Labor Party, led by. former Prime Minister Sir Eric Gairy, 
won only one seat. Blaize’s victory pleased the Reagan ad- 
ministration, which had hoped to see Grenada return fo 
moderate civilian rule. Gairy’s eccentric leadership had led’ 
to a takeover by Marxists in 1979. The eventual rise to 
power of violent Marxist radicals in 1983 had prompted an — 
invasion of the island by U.S. forces supported by neighbor- 
ing Caribbean states. The outcome of the election seemed to — 
assure that Grenada would continue to receive U.S. financial — 
aid. Blaize was sworn in as prime minister, Dec. 4. : 

Hijackers Kill 2 “Americans at Teheran Airport — A 
6-day hijacking drama ended at the Teheran, Iran, airport, — 
Dec, 9, when Iranian authorities captured 4 hijackers and — 
freed 9 hostages. The rescue came after 2 Americans had ~ 
‘been murdered and a number of other passengers beaten. 
4, during a flight from Kuwait to Pakistan and forced the — 
crew to fly to Teheran. There were 16! persons aboard. Af- 
ter landing, the hijackers shot Charles Hegna, an employee — 
of the U.S. Agency for International Development, and 
threw him from the plane; he died on the way to the hospi- 
tal. Many passengers were then freed. The hijackers an- 
nounced, Dec. 5, that they had planted explosives and 
would blow up the plane unless Kuwait freed 17 men im- ~ 
prisoned for terrorist activities. Another U.S. AID official, — 
William Stanford, was shot to death, Dec. 6. The hostages — 
assaulted some of the passengers and shot out the windows, — 
precluding any chance that the plane would fly again. Fol- 
lowing the release of more hostages, only 9 remained when, — 
on Dec. , Iranian ‘security men disguised as medical and 
flight personnel overpowered the gunmen. The United States 
charged, Dec, 11, that Iran had encouraged the hijackers 
and had been slow to move against them. The two freed 
Americans said that they had seen no collusion between the — 
Iranians and the hijackers. Iran refused, Dec, 12, toa 
toa U.S. request that the hijackers be extradited. + 

Gorbachev is a “Hit” During British Visit — A key 
member of the Soviet Politburo, Michael Gorbachev, toured 
Britain in December and left a favorable impression with the — 
British leaders whom he met. Gorbachev, regarded by some — 
as next in line to succeed the ailing Konstantin 0 
as leader of the Soviet Union, arrived, Dec. 15, accompanied 
by his wife Raisa. The relatively youthful and outgoing cou- 
ple projected an image in sharp contrast to that provided by 
other Soviet leaders in recent years. In meetings with P 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and others, however, | 
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oe hewed to the firm Kremlin line in opposition to U.S. 
plans to develop space weapons. Thatcher, speaking, Dec. 
17, of her meeting the day before, said, “I like Mr, Gorba- 
chev—we can do business together." Although Thatcher 
had previously indicated concerns about U.S, space plans, it 
|was reported that she had made clear that the Soviet Union 
jcould not split the 2 allies over the issue. Gorbachev cut 
\short his British visit, Dec. 21, to attend the funeral of So- 
viet Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov. Thatcher, after meet- 
ling with Pres. Ronald Reagan at Camp David, Dec. 22, said 
\she supported U.S, research on a nuclear defense system in 
space, and added that the Soviet Union would not be able to 
‘create division between the United States and Britain, 

Britain, China Sign Agreement on Hong Kong — Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and Chinese Premier Zhao 
Ziyang signed an agreement in Peking, Dec, 19, that for- 
mally transferred the colony of Hong Kong to Chinese sov- 
ereignty in 1997, The British Parliament and Hong Kong's 
legislative council had already approved the 
ment. The settlement, negotiated and announced earlier in 
1984, provided for the “one country-two systems” concept 
under which Hong Kong would be itted to keep its 
capitalist system for 50 years after 1997, when it would be- 
come a special administrative zone of China. In that year, 
Britain's 99-year lease is scheduled to expire. 


United States Pulls Out of UNESCO — The United 
States followed up on its threat of December 1983 and with- 
drew from the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Having served notice in 1983 that it 
would pull out unless ny oye reforms were imposed, the 
| United States took the final step, Dec, 19. Assistant Secre- 
| tary of State Gregory Newell said that UNESCO continued 
to suffer from mismanagement, excessive politicization, and 
“endemic hostility toward the institutions of a free society." 
The U.S. withdrawal became official at the end of the year, 
Great Britain announced, Noy. 22, that it would withdraw 
at the end of 1985 unless UNESCO changed its spending 
habits. Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher had said, Nov. 

20, that the organization's leaders had been secking “to pre- 
vent the freedom of s and freedom of the press” in 
| some parts of the world. 

_ Soviet Defense Minister Ustinov Dies — Death claimed 
_ another elderly member of the Soviet Politburo, Dec, 20, 
when Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov, 76, who had not 
_ been seen publicly for 2 months, died. Marshall Sergei Soko- 
_ low, 73, succeeded him, Dec, 22, No change in defense pol- 

















icy was anticipated. Ustinov was buried, Dec, 24, but Soviet 
| Pres. Konstantin Chernenko, who was believed to be seri- 
| ously ill, did not attend the outdoor ceremony in the sub- 

_ zero weather. Cherenenko did appear in public, Dec, 27, to 

"present several medals for literature. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s Party Wins Indian Election — Prime 

- Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India, in office less than 2 months, 
led his Congress (1) Party to a sweeping victory in elections 
to the national legislature in December. It appeared that the 

Congress (1) Party had won about 400 seats in the 542-seat 

_ lower house of Parliament. Civil unrest forced a postpone- 

ment of the election in 2 states. The victory gave promise 

that the nation might be able to put behind it the tragedies 
of 1984, which included. a bloody uprising by Sikhs and the 
assassination of Indira Gandhi, Rajiv's mother and prede~ 
cessor, The Congress (I) Party had long been the dominant 
force in Indian politics, but its share of the popular vote— 
more than 50 percent—was unprecedented in the voting of 
Dee, 24, 27, and 28. Some opposition leaders were defeated. 
Rajiv Gandhi won his own seat overwhelmingly agli a 
challenge by his estranged sister-in-law, Maneka Gandhi, 
the widow of his brother, Sanjay. At least 26 deaths were 
_ attributed to violence that accompanied the election. Gandhi 
and his new cabinet, including many new faces, were sworn 
in, Dec. 31. Gandhi continued to serve as foreign affairs 
_ minister. , 

__. Chemical Plant Leak Kills 2,000 in India — Toxic fumes 
drifted through two densely populated slum neighborhoods 
_ in the Indian city of Bhopal, Dec, 3, bringing death to more 
than 2,000 persons, The lethal gas, methyl isocyanate, 
- leaked from a chemical plant where it was used in the manu- 

facture of an insecticide, The plant was owned by Union 

_ Carbide India Ltd., a subsidiary of the U.S, Union Carbide 
Corp. The precise cause of the disaster was not immediately 





t agree . 


known, but investigators thought that the leak may have, 
ocourred after a buildup of pressure within an underground 
tank containing 15 tons of liquid Erk isocyanate, The 
leak occurred during the night and killed many of the vic- 
tims in theirsleep, Others died later, and still others suffered 
serious damage to lungs, eyes, and other organs, The toll of 
injured was put at 50,000. Population in the vicinity of the 
Se had grown rapidly since its construction in 1977, V. P. 

athe, the Indian minister for petroleum and chemicals, 
charged, Dee. 5, that Union Carbide did not maintain the 
same safety standards for the plant as it did for its plant in 
Institute, West Virginia. A Union Carbide official denied, 
Dee. 5, that the standards were different. The government of 
Madhya Pradesh state filed a criminal negligence suit 
against Union Carbide India on Dec, 6. Five supervisory 
employees were charged with negligence, Warren Anderson, 
chairman of Union Carbide Corp., arrived in India, Dec. 7, 
was immediately arrested, then released and told to leave the’ 
country. The company provided money, doctors, and medi- 
cal supplies to aid in the relief effort, but also faced the cer- 
tainty of large lawsuits, After the government announced, 
Dec. 12, that it would restart the plant in order to neutralize 
the remaining gas, some 200,000 persons began to evacuate 
the vicinity. The Madhya Pradesh state government said, 
Dec, 30, that it would file suit in the United States against 
Union Carbide, 


General 


AMA Calls for Abolition of Boxing — The American 
Medical Association, Dec, 5, adopted a resolution calling for 
an end to both professional and amateur boxing. The resolu- 
tion was approved overwhelmingly in a voice vote at the an- 
nual meeting of the AMA House of Delegates in Honolulu. 
Tt warned of “the dangerous effects of boxing on the health 
of participants."" Dr. Joseph Boyle, president of the AMA, 
said that scientific study showed that blows sustained in 
boxing resulted in “both acute and long-term brain injury.” 
He added that even short exposure to boxing could result in 
disabling injuries, 

Russians Aim Spacecraft at Halley's Comet — The So- 
viet Union, Dec. 15, launched a spacecraft called Vega I 
toward a point in space where it would rendevous with Hal- 
ley’s Comet on March 6, 1986. The comet, returning from 
the void of outer space for its once-every-75-years visit to 
the solar system, was expected to be prominently visible to 
the naked eye in late 985 and carly 1986, The Vega I car- 
ried 2 television cameras and other equipment designed to 
obtain information on the comet, The Russians planned to 
launch a second spacecraft toward the comet, and the 11- 
nation European Space Agency and Japan also scheduled 
launches, but the United States planned no comparable ef- 
fort because of budget limitations. However, the Soviet vehi- 
cle did carry a U.S. comet-dust detector. 

Disasters —- At least 100 persons were reported killed 
early in December when a gas explosion tore through a 9 
story apartment building in Tbilisi, in the Soviet Union. 


JANUARY 


National 


Reagan's 2d-Term Team Gets a New Lock —- Personnel 
changes within the cabinet and the White House, which had 
begun to occur late in 1984 after Pres. Ronald Reagan was 
reelected, grew Sa in January, Education Secretary T, 
H, Bell and William Ruckelshaus, chief of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, were among those who had already 
announced their impending departures, William Clark, a 
longtime friend and adviser to the president, announced, 
through a spokesman, Jan, 1, that he would retire as secre- 
tary of the Interior after serving a little more than a year, 
Michael Deaver, Reagan's deputy chief of staff and another 
old friend, was also leaving; the president announced his 
forthcoming departure, Jan, 3, with “deep regret.” Reagan, 
on Jan, 8, announced a surprising exchange of jobs between 
James Baker, his chief of staff, and Donald Regan, the secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Hoth men were reported yn the press to 
have become restless in their old jobs. With ce dential 
counselor Edwin Meese 3d also leaving the White House, 
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subject to his approval as attorney general, Regan had the 
opportunity to take firm control of day-to-day operations 
there. On Jan, 10, Reagan announced that Energy Secretary 


Donald Hodel would succeed Clark at Interior; that John - 


Herrington, the White House personnel! director, would suc- 
ceed Hodel; and that William Bennett, chairman of the Na- 
_ tional-Endowment for the Humanities, would succeed Bell 
in the Education Department. Richard Darmon, an assistant 
to Baker in the White House, would follow Baker to the 
- Treasury Department as deputy secretary. U.N. Ambassa- 
dor Jeane Kirkpatrick met with Reagan, Jan, 30, and con- 
firmed her decision to leave her position. Conservatives were 
outspoken in their disappointment that Reagan had not 
found another place in the administration for Kirkpatrick. 
She told The New York Times, Jan. 31, that her views had 
been misunderstood and distorted by 3 key administration 
officials, whom she did not name. — ate, 

- Aspin, Gray Get Key House Chairmanships — The 99th 
Congress convened on Jan. 3. Two important changes in 
House chairmanships were made Jan, 4. The Democratic 
caucus deposed 80-year-old Melvin Price (Ill.) as chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. He was regarded by some 
members as too frail to continue. Ignoring the hallowed se- 
niority system, the Democrats then chose Les Aspin (Wis.), 
the 7th-ranking member on the panel, to be its new chair- 
man. Aspin had often been a critic of the Pentagon, but his 
key compromise in 1984 had maintained funding for the 
controversial MX missile for at least one more year. The 
Democrats chose William Gray (Pa.) to head the Budget 
Committee. The position was expected to make him one of 

_ the most influential blacks.on Capitol Hill. ’ 
Senate GOP Leader Enters Budget Fray — Sen. ‘Robert 
Dole (R, Kan.), the new Senate majority leader, plunged 
into the budget-deficit debate, Jan. 3, when he introduced a 
bill whose goal was to reduce federal deficits to about 5100 
* billion by 1988. On Jan. 2 and 3, Budget Director David 
Stockman told Republican congressional leaders that pro- 
jected deficits would run as high as $240 billion a year by 
‘the Iate 1980s. Dole and some other Republican senators 
indicated that they did not believe that administration pro- 
posals dealt adequately with the budget deficits. They ap- 
peared to favor freezing the costs of as many programs as 
possible, perhaps even cost of living increases for Social Se- 
curity recipients. Sen. Barry Goldwater (R, Anz), chairman 

of the Senate Armed. Services Committee, warned, Jan. 9, 
that any freeze of the military budget could seriously dam- 
age the national security. Reagan, Jan. 9, indicated at a 
press conference that he might ease his previously stated op- 
position to any freeze in Social Security benefits if Congress 
showed strong bipartisan support for such a freeze. Reagan 
said his goal was to hold spending in 1986 to 1985 levels, 
and he restated his opposition to any tax increase. Paul 
Volcker, the Federal Reserve chairman, said, Jan, 15, that a 
$50 billion cut in federal deficits would be the minimum re- 
quired to avert an increase in interest rates. Dole warned, 
Jan. 25, that Congress would have difficulty in coming up 
with a deficit-reduction package unless Reagan agreed to 
smaller increases in defense spending. Reagan said, Jan. 26, 
that any reduction would be “very risky.” But other Repub- 
lican senators, including Robert Packwood (Ore.), chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and: Mark Hatfield (Ore.), chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee; supported Dole, 
Hatfield said, Jan. 29, that the deficit fight required fuli mo- 
bilization and that Defense Secretaty Caspar Weinberger 
could not remain a “‘draft dodger.” 

Strong 1984 Economy Painted by Numbers — Statistics 
released during January established that 1984 had been a 


very good year for the American economy. Data released on 


Jan. 4 showed that sales of automobiles in the United States 
had risen 13,1 percent in 1984. The total of 10,358,166 cars 
was the highest since 1979, Some 76 percent of these were 
produced in the United States. The Labor Department said, 
Jan, 9, that unemployment had edged upward in December. 
to 7.1 percent from 7.0 percent in November. The Labor 
Department reported, Jan. 11, that the prices paid by pro- 
ducers for finished goods rose only 1.8 percent in 1984. Con- 
tinuing a trend, major banks again cut their prime rate, Jan. 
14, this time to 10.75 percent; the rate stood at its lowest 
point since August 1983. The Commerce Department re- 
ported, Jan. 17, that construction began in 1984 on 1.74 


_ million housing units, a 2.4 percent.increase over 1983. The — 


Department said, Jan. 22, that the nation’s real gross na- 
tional product had increased 6.8 percent in 1984, the highest — 
rate of gain since 1951. The Labor Department said, Jan. 
23, that the consumer price index had risen by only 4 per- 
cent in 1984, the third consecutive year of relatively low in- 
flation. Worker productivity, a key factor in controlling in- 


- flation, rose 3.1 percent in 1983, the Labor Department 


reported, Jan. 29, On Wall Street, the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average closed at an all-time high of 1292.62 on Jan, 29. On 
the dark side, the Commerce Department said, Jan, 30, that 
the U.S. trade deficit. stood at $123.3 billion in 1984, far 
above the previous record of $69.4 billion reported in 1983. 
The Department said, Jan. 31, that the index of leading eco- 
nomic indicators had edged downward by 0.2 percent in De- 
cember. : 4 i 

Black Leaders and Reagan Exchange Charges — Pres. 
Ronald Reagan’s difficulties with American blacks took a — 
new turn in January when the president repeatedly ques- 
tioned the motives of some black leaders. On Jan, 15, Rea- 
gan met with the Council for a Black Economic Agenda, a 
group of professionals that other black leaders called unrep- ~ 
resentative of their unity. Robert Woodson, president 
of the group, said it had been formed to establish an alliance 
between blacks and the administration. In its assessment of — 
the “State of Black America,” the National Urban League 
said, Jan. 16, that blacks had felt new hope and encourage- 
ment in 1984 despite “grim” economic conditions and the 
administration’s “deplorable” record on issues of interest to 
blacks. In an interview with. USA Today, Reagan said, Jan. 
18, that his record was much better than black leaders 
would admit. He said that perhaps some of the leaders were 
seeking to protect their positions by keeping their constitu- 
ency aggrieved. John Jacob, president of the National Urban 
League, called Reagan’s remarks insensitive and insulting. 
In a radio interview, Jan. 26, Reagan reiterated his position, 
adding that some leaders sought to keep blacks “stirred up.” 
The Washington Post reported, Jan. 28, that black Republi- 
cans were unhappy because their support for Reagan had 
not been reflected in patronage from the administration. 

‘Jury Finds Time Magazine Defamed Sharon — A highly 
publicized libel suit by former Israeli Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon against Time magazine resulted in something of a 
standoff in January, A jury in federal district court in New — 
York City found, Jan. 16, that a passage in an article in the 
magazine had defamed Sharon, and it ‘held, Jan..18, that it 
was false. But it held, Jan. 24, that Time’had not libeled — 
Sharon because the magazine did not have “‘serious doubts” 
as to the truth of what it had written when it was published. 
In its issue of Feb. 21, 1983, Time had reported that Sharon, 
then defense minister, had met with members of the 
Gemayel family in Lebanon following the assassination of — 
President-elect Bashir Gemayel by unknown persons in Sep“ | 
tember 1982. According to the magazine, Sharon “report- 
edly discussed with the Gemayeis the need for the Phalan- | 


* gists to take revenge” for Bashir’s murder. The Phalangists 


were a Christian military force loyal to the Gemayel family, _ 
Subsequently, Phalangists entered refugee camps in Beirut 
and killed hundreds of Palestinians. Contending that the — 
story in Timeimplied that he had had foreknowledge of the 
massacre, Sharon sued Time, Although the magazine denied — 
any such implication, the jury decided otherwise in holdin) 
that Sharon had been defamed. Time, ‘in its Jan. 21, 198: 
issue, renewed its contention that no role in the massacre 
had been implied for Sharon. Time, however, did acknowl- — 
edge that another statement in its Feb. 21, 1983 article was 


* incorrect—that Appendix B of an Israeli commission’s re= 


port on the massacre contained further details about Shar 
on’s visit to the Gemayel family. In making its Jan. 24 rule 

ing that Sharon had not been libeled, the jury was guided by - 
the requirement of U.S. libel law ‘that a public figure must — 
establish that a statement, in addition to being false and de 
famatory, was also made with actual malice or with reckless _ 
disregard for the truth. Sharon, although forced to st 
down as defense minister in the aftermath of the m C 
had since become minister of industry and commerce, ani | 
his partial vindication was regarded as a step toward recov 
ery of his public reputation in Israel. " | 
- Inaugural Parade Canceled Because of Bad Weather — 
Bitter cold weather, accompanied by strong winds, forced : 
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cancellation of the parade that was to celebrate the inaugu- 
ration of Pres. Ronald Reagan. Indoor celebrations, which 
began Jan, 18, proceeded on schedule. Reagan, beginning 

_ his second term, took the oath of office twice. On Sunday, 
Jan. 20, at the White House, he and Vice. Pres. George 
Bush took the oaths at noon. Reagan was sworn in by Chief 
Justice Warren Burger. The second swearing-in ceremony 
was to take place on the steps of the Capitol on Monday, 
Jan, 21, but the Inaugural Committee canceled it and the 

parade to follow because of concern for the health of the 
participants and observers. Instead, Reagan took the oath 
inside the Capitol before nearly 1,000 invited guests. Deliv- 
ering his inaugural address after the second ceremony, Rea- 
gan said that his administration had made a “new begin- 
ning” at correcting “well-intentioned errors of the past” and 
that the nation was “poised for greatness.” On the evening 
of Jan. 21, the president and Mrs. Reagan visited each of 
the 9 inaugural balls. 

Secret Shuttle Mission Begun — The U.S. space shuttle 
Discovery began its first secret military mission at Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla., Jan. 24, lifting off at 2:50 p.m.—only 9 min- 
utes after the launch time was disclosed. Nothing was said 
publicly about the orbit, payload, or length of the mission. 
Some news organizations reported, however, that the pay- 
load was a 5,000-pound electronic intelligence-gathering sat- 
ellite that could spy on the Soviet Union. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration did say that the 
launch was successful and that the shuttle had obtained its 
intended orbit. The shuttle and its 5-man crew landed at 
Cape Canaveral, Jan, 27. 


€ 


International 


Soviet Missile Overflies 2 Neighbors — It was revealed 
in January that a Soviet cruise missile had flown over the 
territory of Norway and Finland on Dee, 28, The defense 
ministries of the 2 Scandinavian countries reported the over- 
flight, Jan. 2, and officials of the 2 countries said, Jan. 4, 
that Soviet envoys had apologized and had said that the ob- 
a was an old Soviet cruise missile used for target practice. 

innish border guards began searching for. the missile, 
which disappeared in the vicinity of Lake Inari, near where 
on of all 3 countries meet. They found it near the lake, 

lan, 30, 

Nakasone, Reagan Discuss Trade Imbalance — Pres. 
Ronald Reagan and Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nak- 
sone met in Los Angeles, Jan. 2, to discuss ways of reducing 
Japan’s trade surplus with the United States. In the ex- 
change of products between the 2 countries in 1984, Japan 
came out ahead by about $35 billion, Such imbalances had 
been the source of controversy between the countries for 
some years and a cause of growing protectionist demands in 
the United States. The 2 leaders agreed to high-level negotia- 
tions that would focus on opening up specific Japanese mar- 
kets to U.S. goods, especially for forest products, telecom- 
munications, electronics, computers, and medical supplies. 
Nakasone, Jan. 8, directed his cabinet to take steps to open 
Japanese markets to more foreign products. 

Superpowers Agree to Resume Arms Talks — Secretary 

of State George Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko met in Geneva, Switzerland, and agreed to resume 
negotiations on the reduction of nuclear arms. During their 
2 days of meetings, Jan. 7 and 8, both sides made conces- 
sions, Moscow agreed to disarmament talks despite its pre- 
vious refusal to do so unless the United States halted the 
_ deployment of medium-range nuclear weapons in Western 
Europe. The United States accepted the concept of “um- 
brella” talks, favored by the USSR, in which both medium- 


C, Tange and intercontinental nuclear weapons, plus space 


arms, would be discussed. Thus, the U.S, Strategic Defense 
_ Initiative, popularly known as Star Wars, would be on. the 
table. No date was chosen at Geneva for the resumption of 
negotiations. Expressing his pleasure at the turn of events, 
Pres. Ronald Reagan, Jan, 9, said his ultimate goal was the 
“complete elimination of nuclear weapons.” Gromyko, in a 
television interview, Jan, 13, said that future disarmament 
talks could hinge on American willingness to limit space 
weapons. The United States, Jan, 18, named Max Kampel« 
man, a lawyer with previous experience in international ne- 


_ gotiations, as head of its delegation at the upcoming talks. 


«ber by a government board of inquiry. 


The Soviet Union, Jan. 26, named Vladimir Lomeiko th 
head of its delegation. It was announced, Jan, 26, that the ‘ 
nations would begin their formal talks March 12 in Geneva. 

US. Rebuffs World Court on Nicaragua — The Unitec 
States notified the International Court of Justice, or Worl 
Court, that it would not participate in proceedings related t« 
Nicaragua’s suit against the United States. The announce 
ment was a bad orfen for relations between the Unites 
States and the new administration of Daniel Ortega. Ortega 
who had previously headed the ruling Sandinista junta, wa’ 
sworn in as president, Jan, 10, President Fidel Castro o 
Cuba was among the dignitaries at the ceremony. In his in 
augural speech, Ortega claimed much progress during : 
years of Sandinista rule, but warned that the intervention o 
the United States through its support of armed “contras' 
inside Nicaragua could jeopardize the revolution, The Stat 
Department announced, Jan, 18, its decision to boycott th 
World Court case in which Nicaragua charged the Unite: 
States with aggression, and on the same day administratio: 
officials also announced that bilateral talks with the San 
dinistas would be suspended. The United States charge: 
that Nicaragua was using the Court for political and propa 
ganda purposes. A visit to Nicaragua, Jan. 23 to 25, by th 
premier of Iran prompted Pres, Ronald Reagan to warr 
Jan, 24, of a new danger to Central America from Nicara 
gua’s ties with Iran, Libya, and the Palestine Liberation Or 
ganization. ' 

Brazil Returning to Civilian Rule — Twenty-one years © 
military rule neared an end in Brazil in January as the na 
tion’s electoral college chose a civilian president. The win 
ner, on Jan, 15, was Tancredo de Almeida Neves, 74, th 
candidate of the Democratic Alliance. He was regarded as. 
political moderate, He easily defeated Paulo Salim Malu! 
the candidate of the dominant Social Democratic Party, whi 
had proved to be an unpopular figure. It appeared that th 
military had come to trust Neves, who had reportedly give: 
assurances that no reprisals would be taken againt member 
of the military linked to human-rights abuses. But Neve 
also drew wide support from many other sectors. Neves sai 
he would seek to reduce Brazil's hyperinflation. Neves be 
came ill and underwent 3 abdominal operations in Marck 
He was unable to take the oath of office, and Vice President 
elect José Sarney was sworn in, Mar. 15, and designated a 
acting president. Neves died, Apr, 21, from complication 
following the abdominal surgery. Sarney automatically b 
came president after Neves's death. 

26 Charged in Aquino’s Murder -—~- Gen. Fabian Ve 
chief of staff of the Filipino armed forces, and 25 other 
were formally charged, Jan, 23, with being involved in th 
murder in 1983 of Filipino opposition leader Benign 
Aquino. They were also charged in the death of Roland 
Galman, who, like Aquino, had been shot at the Manila ir 
ternational airport. Ver, the chief of police for metropolita 
Manila, and 6 others were named as accessories in the sla) 
ings. The prosecutor, Bernardo Fernandez, said that the 
knew of the plot and had sought to cover it up. Seventee 
others were charged with direct involvement, and the onl 
civilian among the 26 was charged as an accomplice, Th 
indictments were an outgrowth of 2 reports issued in Octc 


in Feb, 1, all 26 me 
pleaded not guilty. 

OPEC Cuts Oil Prices Amid Discord — The Organiz: 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries out prices on mo: 
brands of its crude oil in January, and its internal squabble 
threatened to weaken the future effectiveness of the carte 
Meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, nine members of OPE 
approved the new pricing structure, Jan, 30, but three ns 
tions (Algeria, fran, and Libya) refused to go along with th 
reductions and Gabon abstained from the voting. Energ 
conservation and competition from non-OPEC suppliers ha 
forced the OPE! majority to act, OPEC decided to retai 
its output ceiling of 16 million barrels per day, which ha 
boast imposed in 1984 to deal with the oil glut on the worl 
market. 


General 


, College Football Champion in Dispute — The 1984 co 
lege football season ended with an unresolved debate ove 
which team deserved to be ranked ‘Number 1.” Brigha 
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‘oung, the only major team to go undefeated, edged Michi- 
an, 24-17, in the relatively minor Holiday Bowl, Dec. 21. 
fany writers and fans argued that BYU (13-0) did not play 
; strong a schedule as other teams, and that the champion- 
tip should go to Washington (11-1), which defeated Okla- 
oma, 28-17, in the Orange Bowl, Jan. 1, or to Florida 
)-1-1). Polls by the Associated Press and United Press In- 
ational gave the championship to BYU, but The New 
ork Times put Florida first in its computer ratings. Doug 
lutie, winner of the Heisman Trophy as best player of the 
ear in. college football, quarterbacked Boston College to a 
5-28 victory over Houston in the Cotton Bowl, Jan. 1. 
Hawaii to Get Biggest Telescope — The California Insti- 
ite of Technology and the University of California an- 
ounced, Jan. 3, that they would build the world’s largest 
Jescope on a 13,600-foot ridge of Mauna Kea on the island 
| Hawaii. The telescope, scheduled for service in 1992, 
ould cost $85 million. Of this, $70 million would come 
om a grant by the W. M. Keck Foundation, and the uni- 
ersities would provide the rest. The 36 hexagonal mirrors, 
franged in a honeycomb pattern, would be oriented by 
mmputers. With a total reflecting surface 400 inches in di- 
meter, the telescope would have nearly 4 times the light- 
athering power of the largest present telescopes, which uti- 
ze a single large mirror to gather light. ~ 

Disasters — A train derailed in eastern Ethiopia, Jan. 13, 
nd plunged off a bridge into a ravine, killing at least 392 
ersons; relief workers put the death toll at 449. ... A Lock- 
eed Electra chartered from Galaxy Airlines crashed near 
eno, Nev., Jan. 21, just after takeoff for a flight to Min: 
polis, killing 68 of the 71 persons aboard. 4 


FEBRUARY 


Xe : National 


U.S. Automakers Report Record Profits — Financial re- 
orts released in February showed that the American auto- 
jobile industry had done its share to pace the economic re- 
avery. Unemployment edged upward in January to 7.3 
ercent, the Labor Department reported, Feb. 1. In its eco- 
omic report for 1985, released Feb. 5, the Reagan adminis- 
ation cited its achievements in increasing productivity, 
usiness investment, and total employment while reducing 
fiation and interest rates. The report’ acknowledged that 
nemployment, poverty, and the federal deficit were ongoing 
roblems. Annual reports by the “Big 3” American automa- 
ers—General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler—showed by 
eb. 14, that their total profits in 1984 stood at $9.81 bil- 
on, far above the previous high of $6.15 billion set in 1983. 
he Labor Department reported, Feb. 15, that the index of 
rices paid by producers for finished goods was. unchanged 
| January. The Commerce Department said, Feb, 21, that 
1¢ economy had grown at an annual rate of 4.9 percent 
uring the final 3 months of 1984—a sharper rebound from 
1¢ summer 1984 slowdown than had previously been esti- 
ated. At month’s end, the U.S. dollar continued to post 
ew highs against other currencies, encouraging fears that 
.S.. manufactures would be priced out of the world mar- 
ets. 

Reagan Budget Comes Under Attack — Pres. Ronald 
eagan sent a $973.7 billion federal budget for the 1986 fis- 
al year to Congress, Feb. 4, and it became the center of a 
ormy debate. It provided for an overall increase in federal 
sending of only 1.5 percent, with sharp increases in defense 
utlays being offset by the elimination of some domestic 
rograms and reduced funding for others. Programs that the 
Jministration sought to eliminate included the Job Corps, 
1¢ Legal Services Corporation, the Small Business Adminis- 
ation, mass-transit subsidies, and U.S. support for passen- 
*r rail and air service. Student-aid and farm-subsidy pro- 
rams faced substantial cuts, and the salaries of federal 
nployees would be reduced by 5 percent. The projected 
eficit of $180 billion was significantly smaller than the 
222.2 billion deficit projected for the 1985 fiscal year. The 
iministration warned that if the spending cuts were not 
1acted, the annual deficits would reach new highs. Reagan, 
geaking to some 100 members of Congress at the White 
fouse, Feb. 4, said enactment of the budget would “change 
1 course of our nation’s history.” After the meeting, Sen. 


Robert Dole (R, Kan.), the Senate majority leader, said he 
would abandon his effort to write a budget with a smaller 
defense increase and leave the process to Sen. Pete Domenici 
(R, N.M.), chairman of the Budget Committee..Sen. Mark 
Hatfield (R, Ore.), chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, called the budget a “fantasy.” Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger defended the military budget before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Feb. 4, only to be rebuked by 
Sen. William Cohen (R, Me.) for spending $640 for toilet 
seats that Cohen said gave “new meaning to the word 
‘throne.’”” David Stockman, director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, created a furor in administration 
ranks, Feb. 5, when he told the Senate Budget Committee 
that the military pension system was a “‘scandal...an out- 
rage” and that “Institutional forces in the military are more 
concerned about protecting their retirement benefits than 
they are about protecting the security of the American peo- 
ple.” Weinberger said, Feb. 6, that the service of military 
personnel “should not be defamed.” In calling for elimina- 
tion of revenue sharing from the federal budget, the adminis- 
tration had contended that many states enjoyed relative fis- 
cal health, but a survey by the National Governors 
Association, Feb. 8, found that most states had, at best, 
only small surpluses. The new Education secretary, William 
Bennett, created another controversy; Feb. 11, when he de- 
fended proposed cuts in student aid by contending that 
some students would just have to give up their stereos, cars, 
and vacations. The United States Student Association said, 
Feb. 12, that the cuts would force millions of students to 
end their college careers. 


Senate Finally Confirms Meese — Presidential Counsel- 
lor Edwin Meese 3d won confirmation from the Senate for 
the office of attorney general, 13 months after Pres. Ronald 
Reagan first nominated him for the position. Hearings on 
his nomination had begun in 1984, but were suspended after 
a court appointed an independent counsel to investigate 
charges that Meese had helped arrange government jobs for 
people who had given him financial aid. The counsel found 
that Meese had committed no crime, but did not comment 
on whether Meese’s conduct was ethical. After hearings be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee resumed in January 1985, 
Meese claimed he had met “ethical as well as | stan- 
dards” for public officials, but Sen. Joseph Biden (D; Del.) 
said that his conduct was “beneath the office” of attorney 
general. On Feb. 5, the committee approved the nomination 
12-6, The full Senate, Feb. 6, gave near-unanimous approval 
to 3 other Cabinet nominees, William Bennett (secretary of 
education), Donald Hodel (secretary of the interior), and 


John Herrington (energy secretary), Reagan, Feb. 8, nomi- 


nated Lt. Gen. Vernon Walters (ret.) ta succeed Jeane Kirk- 
patrick as chief U.S. delegate to the United Nations. Wal- 
ters, former deputy director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, had performed diplomatic assignments for several 
administrations. The White House; Feb. 21, named Beryl 
Sprinkel to succeed Martin Feldstein as chairman of the 


president’s Council of Economic Advisers. Sprinkel was a © 


leading proponent of the monetarist school of economics, 
which held that government can influence the economy by 
its control over the amount of money in circulation. Meese 
finally won the approval of the Senate, Feb. 23, by a vote of 
63 to 31, with all negative votes being cast by Democrats. 
Farmers Clamor for Federal Aid — Farmers from many 
States, facing economic destruction because of high interest 
rates and lower market prices, called in February for imme- 
diate financial assistance from the federal government. Testi- 
fying before the Senate Budget Committee, Feb. 5, Budget 
Director David Stockman opposed federal bailouts for debt- 
ridden farmers, asserting that taxpayers should not have to 
refinance bad debt “willingly incurred by consenting adults 
who went out and bought farm land when prices were going 


~ up and thought they could get rich.” Farmers had borrowed 


heavily in the 1970s to finance increased production, using 
land and equipment as collateral. The Reagan administra- 
tion, Feb. 6, unveiled a plan to provide federal guarantees 
for farm loans on which bankers cut interest payments by 10 
percent or more. A number of U.S. senators from farm 


states, believing that many farmers needed additional credit — 


in order to begin spring planting, filibustered for a week 
against the nomination of Edwin Meese 3d to be attorney 
general. In a compromise worked out, Feb. 23, a vote on 
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Meese was allowed in return for a promise that amendments 
providing for financial assistance to farmers could be offered 
on an African famine-relief bill. This was accomplished, Feb. 
27, as both houses of Congress approved proposals provid- 
ing emergency loans to farmers. Ignoring Pres. Ronald Rea- 
gan’s opposition, many Republicans voted for the legisla- 
tion, Sen. Charles Grassley (R, Iowa) said, “I can’t turn my 
back on the farmers without turning my back on 7 out of 10 
people in my state whose jobs are directly related to agricul- 
ture,” The legislation was approved as farmers and farm 
lobbyists from across the nation streamed into Washington. 
Almost the entire South Dakota state legislature—103 of 
105 members—came to the Capital to plead for help. 
Reagan Upbeat on Nation’s Future — Celebrating his 
74th birthday in style, Pres. Ronald Reagan delivered a stir- 
ring State of the Union address to a joint session of Con- 
gress, Feb, 6, Calling for “a Second American Revolution of 
hope and opportunity” and saying that the nation was 
“poised for greatness,” he added that “there are no con- 
straints on the human mind, no walls around the human 
spirit, no barriers to our progress except those we ourselves 
erect.” Reagan reiterated his desire to reduce the size of gov- 
ernment, deregulate business, build military strength, and 
bring greater opportunity to all sectors of society. He also 
called for tax reform and defended the MX missile and his 
Strategic Defense Initiative antimissile system. Members of 
the audience sang “Happy Birthday” to the president. The 
Democrats, in their televised response to the speech, pic- 
tured themselves as a party that recognized the need for fis- 
cal restraint, and they acknowledged that the party needed 
to change its strategy if it was to regain national political 


leadership. 


r - sponses were being considered. Anzus was 
Shock, Feb. 5, when Prime Minister Robert Hawke of Aus- ' 





International 

Opposition Leader Returns to South Korea — Kim Dae 
Jung, a leader of the political opposition to South Korean 
President Chun Doo Hwan, returned to South Korea in 
February after 2 years of exile in the United States. He had 
previously served 21, years of a sentence for sedition in 
South Korea, The United States announced, Feb. 1, that 
Pres, Ronald Reagan had invited Chun to visit the United 
States. The announcement had reportedly been delayed until 
the South Korean government agreed not to imprison Kim, 
The government confirmed, Feb. 4, that Kim would not be 
imprisoned. Kim and his wife, accompanied by. 4 Ameri- 


cans, including 2 members of the U.S. House of Representa- _ 


tives, arrived by plane in Seoul, the South Korean capital, 
Feb. 8. Thousands of Kim’s supporters were on hand, but 
police and soldiers were also out in force and a melee en- 
sued. Rep. Thomas Folictta (D; Pa.) said later that the Kims 


" were separated from the Americans and that Kim was 


beaten. The United States formally protested the incident 
and said Kim had been put under house arrest. South Ko- 
fea, after denying that anyone had been beaten, acknowl- 
edged, Feb. 9, that some force had been used. Reagan said, 
Feb, 11, that the incident tended to hide the fact that South 
Korea “has made great strides in democracy. ..."' In elec- 
tions to the National Assembly, Feb, 12, in. which Kim was 
mot permitted to participate, Chun’s Democratic Justice 
Party slipped slightly to 148 seats. The New Korea Demo- 
cratic Party became the leading opposition with 67 seats. In 
the popular vote, the DJP led the NKDP only narrowly, 35 
percent to 29 percent. The NKDP inciuded supporters of 
Kim, A spokesman for the DJP acknowledged that the re- 
sults showed that many people desired greater liberalization. 
US. in Disputes With New Zealand, Australia — ‘The 
34-year-old mutual defense pact known as Anzus showed 
some strains in February. Australia, New Zealand, and the 


_ United States were allied by the treaty. The U.S. State De- 
partment announced, Feb. 4, that New 
__@ request that a U.S. Navy destroyer be allowed to pay a 
_ port call in New Zealand. The destroyer was to participate 


Zealand had denied 


in the Anzus exercise “Sea Eagle” scheduled for March in 
the South Pacific. The rejection came from the government 
of Prime Minister David Lange, which had been elected on 


an antinuclear platform. The United States had refused to 
say whether the ship carried nuclear arms. The United 


States, fearful that other allies might take similar action, 
canceled the “Sea Eagle” exercise and said that other re- 
dealt another 


tralia, while in Washington, announced that Australia prob- 
ably would not, as previously promised, permit the United 
States to monitor an MX missile test from an Australian 
base. He said a split in his Labor Party had created the 
problem. Lange, Feb. 6, accused the United States of bully- 
ing tactics, and a State Department official said, Feb. 7, that 
the United States no longer regarded New Zealand as “a 
loyal and faithful ally.” Lange said, Feb, 19, that the United 
States had canceled or altered 6 joint defense training exer- 
cises. U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz said, Feb. 19, 
that New Zealand had “taken a walk” from the alliance. 

Vietnamese Overrun Cambodian Camps — Victnam’s of- 
fensive against Cambodians resisting Vietnamese domina- 
tion of their country, which had begun in November 1984, 
reached a climax in March. The rebels had inflicted heavy 
casualties on the advancing Vietnamese troops in January 
and early February, but by mid-February, the invaders had 
captured several camps of the Khmer Rouge, a Communist 
group. On Feb. 15, the Vietnamese seized and burned the 
Khmer Rouge administrative headquarters at Phum Thmei, 
which also served as the capital of all 3 rebel forces, includ- 
ing 2 that were noncommunist. The Vietnamese also scored 
successes against one of the noncommunist groups, but the 
other, led by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, had remained rela- 
tively unscathed by the invasion. During the offensive, some 
250,000 Cambodians had fled into Thailand. 

U.S, Drug Agent Kidnapped in Mexico — The kidnap- 
ping in Mexico of an American employed by the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Agency focused U.S. public attention on the 
growing violence related to drug smuggling. An eyewitness 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, reported that on Feb, 7, 4 men 
seized Enrique Camarena Salazar and forced him into a ear. 
On the same day, a Mexican pilot and friend of Camarena, 
who had flown for the DEA, Alfredo Zavala Avelar, was 
also abducted. Francis Mullin, head of the DBA, said, Feb. 
12, that Guadalajara was the “major center” for drug- 
trafficking gangs in Mexico, Tensions between the United 
States and Mexico grew, Feb. 15, when U.S. customs agents 
began thorough searches of Mexican cars at the border. 
Mexico charged that the U.S. action was not justified. John 
Lawn, deputy DEA administrator, said, Feb. 18, that drug 
bosses in Colombia had offered a $350,000 reward to any- 
one who kidnapped top DEA officials. 

4 Poles Guilty of Priest’s Murder — Four members o! 
the Polish state security police were convicted and sentenced 
to prison terms in Torun, Poland, Feb, 7, in the murder of z 
Roman Catholic priest. The victim, Father Jerzy Popie- 
luszko, had been an outspoken critic of the Communist gov- 
ernment and had a devoted following. He was abducted 
from his car near Torun on Oct. 19, 1984, and his beaten 
and bound body was found in reservoir several days later. 
The 4 officers were later arrested and they were put on trial 
in January. In addition to the 3 who had carried out the 
crime, Col. Adam Pietruszka, their superior officer, was alsc 
brought to trial and convicted. The 4 men received terms o! 
14 to 25 years. The Polish public followed the trial with in- 
tense interest, believing that evidence would emerge that 
would implicate higher-ranking officers or members of the 
government. No such evidence was introduced, but the trial 
was believed to bea landmark in a Communist country— 
the first time a government had publicly prosecuted mem: 
bers of its internal security forces in the murder of an oppo: 
nent of the regime, " 

Israel Begins Pullout from Lebanon — The long-awaitec 
Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon began in February. At 
tacks on Israeli troops occurred more frequently in the las 
weeks before the withdrawal began. Responding to in 
creased casualties, Israeli planes attacked a suspected Pales. 
tinian guerrilla base in eastern Lebanon, Feb, 10 and 11 
Jeremy Levin, Beirut bureau chief for the U.S. Cable New: 
Network, escaped from Muslim captors in eastern Lebanon 
Feb, 14, after a year of solitary confinement, and was es 
corted to safety by Syrian soldiers, Four other American: 
had been kidnapped by Islamic extremists during the pas 
year. On Feb, 16, 2 days ahead of schedule, Israeli troop: 
completed their withdrawal from the Sidon area in the firs 
phase of a 3-stag¢ pullout. Lebanese troops then occupiec 
Sidon to the cheers of its citizens. Thousands of armed Shiite 
Muslims and their supporters entered the city, Feb. 18, de 
manding the Islamization of Lebanon. In the days following 
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the departure of the Israelis, there were a number of reports 
ae persons who had “collaborated” with them had been 
illed. 

Leaders Discuss Mideast Peace Plans — Yasir Arafat, 
leader of the Palestine Liberation Organization, and King 
Hussein of Jordan met, and the Jordanian news agency re- 
ported, Feb. 11, that they had decided on a “framework for 
common action” for a settlement of the Palestinian issue. 
The accord reportedly provided for an international confer- 
ence on the Mideast that would include the Soviet Union. 
The United States and Israel had always objected to such a 
role for the USSR. An adviser to Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak said, Feb. 12, “For the first time, the PLO has un- 
equivocally and irrevocably accepted the premise of a peace- 
ful settlement to the Arab-Israeli conflict.” But Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres pointed out that the accord did not 
reject terror or include recognition of Israel. During 2 days 
of talks in Washington, Feb, 11 and 12, King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia urged Pres. Ronald Reagan to involve the United 
States “more vigorously” in the peace process. Reagan said 
he believed that direct talks between the Arabs and Israel 
were the best approach. An official communiqué issued Feb. 
13, reflected a difference of opinion on the best way ta pro- 
ceed. Peres said, Feb, 27, that he was ready to meet directly 
with Jordan or with a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation— 
providing no known PLO members were included—to dis- 
cuss a peace settlement. Modifying its previous position, the 
Reagan administration said, Feb. 28, that it' was ready “to 
re-engage in the peace process” in any way that the princi- 
pals thought appropriate. 

South African Police Kill 18 — Killings and arrests in 
mid-February brought an abrupt halt to a trend toward re- 
laxed tensions between the races in South Africa. In the pre- 
vious weeks, the government of Pres. Pieter Botha had 
agreed to the creation of a forum in which the urban black 
population would have a voice, offered to free opponents of 
the government from jail if they renounced violence, and 
halted the removal of blacks from areas reserved for whites. 
But then, between Feb, 18 and 21, police killed at least 18 
persons demonstrating in the community of Crossroads near 
Cape Town. Some 200 people were injured. Settlers were 
protesting what they feared would. be a removal to a black 
township several miles further away from the city. On Feb. 
19, police arrested 13 persons—virtually the entire top lead- 
ership of the United Democratic Front. The UDF, an um- 
brella organization of more than 600 anti-government 
groups, was committed to nonviolence, but the government 
charged that it was a front for the outlawed African Na- 
tional Congress, which favored the use of force to overthrow 
the government. By month’s end, some 1,900 persons, in- 
cluding a number of members of Congress, had been ar- 
rested in the United States for demonstrating against apart- 
heid during the past several months. 

Thatcher Addresses U.S, Congress 
ister Margaret Thatcher visited Washington, Feb. 19-21, and 
on Feb, 20 became the first British leader, since Winston 
Churchill in 1952, to address a joint session of Congress. 
Thatcher endorsed the Reagan administration’s Strategic 
Defense Initiative—the “Star Wars” program. She said that 
the Soviet Union had returned to arms negotiations because 
of the growing military strength of the West. Thatcher en- 
dorsed U.S. efforts to reduce budget déficits, which she said 
affected all other countries. She condemned Americans who 
contributed money to the outlawed Irish Republican Army. 

Reagan Seeks Ouster of Nicaragua Government — Pres. 
Ronald Reagan acknowledged, Feb. 21, that he wanted to 
“remove” the “present structure” of the leftist Sandinista 
government of ‘Nicaragua. At a news conference, he was 
pressed as to his intentions on Nicaragua, especially as they 
felated to the “contras” fighting a guerrilla war against the 
government. He restated his appeal to Congress to renew 
aid to the contras, whom he called “freedom fighters,” and 
said that he did favor the removal of the government, which 

° he described as Communist and totalitarian. Asked if he was 
seeking the overthrow of the government, he replied, “Not if 
the present government would turn around and say ‘uncle’ ” 
to the rebels or invite them into the government. In a 
speech, Feb. 22, Secretary of State George Shultz warned 
that if Congress did not bankroll the rebels, Nicaragua 
would fall into “the endless darkness of Communist tyr- 


— British Prime Min- 


. continue, to no avail. The 


anny” and that the United States might have to intervene 
directly at a later date. Gen. Paul Gorman, the retiring 
commander of American military forces in Central America, 
said, Feb. 27, that the contras were incapable of overthrow- 
ing the Nicaraguan government in “the foreseeable future,” 
with or without American aid. In a peace overture, Pres. 
Daniel Ortega of Nicaragua, Feb. 27, announced an “indefi- 
nite moratorium” on the acquisition of new arms systems by 
his government, and he said that Nicaragua would send 
home 100 Cuban military advisers. White House spokesman 
Larry Speakes said, Feb. 28, that the offer was without sub- 
stance and was timed to influence votes in Congress on aid 
to the contras. 


General 
Championship Chess Match Halted — The president of 


the International Chess Federation astonished the chess. 


world in Moscow, Feb. 15, by terminating the world cham- 
pionship match between Anatoly Karpov, the champion, 
and Gary Kasparov, the challenger. The match between the 
2 Russians had begun in September, and after 48 games it 
stood at 5 games to 3 in Karpoy’s favor, with 40 draws. The 
match, which would go to the first player to win 6 games, 
had set records for length and for the number of draws. The 
ostensible reason given for ending the match was that the 
players were exhausted by the long struggle. Kasparov had 
won the last 2 games and there was speculation that the 
Russian chess establishment, which reportedly preferred the 
champion over his more independent-minded challenger, 
had persuaded federation president Florencio Campomanes 
of the Philippines to intercede. Both the 21-year-old chal- 
lenger and the 33-year-old champion said they wished to 
match was rescheduled for later in 
the year. Kasparov was the youngest player ever to reach 
the championship match. 

Westmoreland Drops Suit Against CBS — The libel trial 
involving Gen. William Westmoreland and CBS Inc. came 
to an abrupt end, Feb. 18, when Westmoreland reached an 
out-of-court settlement with the network. Westmoreland 
had commanded U.S. forces in Vietnam from 1964 to 1968. 
A documentary called “The Uncounted Enemy: A Vietnam 
Deception,” which CBS had broadcast in 1982, implied that 
the general had conspired to deceive the government and the 
Seto about Pape troop strength. Westmoreland filed a 


i i 


million libel suit pasion the network that came to trial — 


late in 1984. After 18 weeks of testimony, and only a few 
days before the case was to go to the jury, Westmoreland’s 
position appeared, to be weakening. Damaging testimony 
came from Maj. Gen. Joseph McChristian, Westmoreland’s 
intelli chief in Vietnam, who said he had warned: West- 
moreland in 1967 that estimates of enemy troop strength 
were being pegged too low. Retired Col. Gains Hawkins, 
who had been in charge of ae pa of enemy strength, tes- 
tified that Westmoreland had put a “ceiling” on enem! 
troop figures. Hawkins said that Westmoreland had tol told 
him in substance in 1967 that high estimates of enemy 
strength were “politically unacceptable” and that “We had 
better take another look at these figures.” Westmoreland 
“was reported to be dismayed by the testimony of his former 
comrades. His attorney, Dan Burt, head of the Capital Legal 
Foundation, which was the source of much of the money for 
the suit, began negotiations with CBS lawyers for a settle- 
ment. In the terms, announced Feb. 18, Westmoreland 
agreed to drop his suit in return for a statement from CBS 
that the general, though not CBS, called an apology. CBS 
said that it had “never intended to assert, and does not be- 
lieve, that Gen. Westmoreland was unpatriotic or disloyal in 
performing his duties as he saw them.” It was estimated that 


sega expenses fox; hth: cides shed totale sacme see 


lion. 

3d Man Receives Artificial Heart — For the third time, 
Feb, 17, a middle-aged man received a permanent artificial 
heart. The operation took place at Humana Hospital in Lou- 
isville, Ky., where William Schroeder was still recuperating 
from the operation that had given him an artificial heart in 


November. The latest recipient, Murray Haydon, 58, are 


tired auto worker, got a Jarvik-7 artificial heart in a 3- 
hour operation performed by Dr. William DeVries. Doctors 


predicted that Haydon, who suffered from a degenerative 


Beat sects had a chance for a full recovery. 
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Disasters — An airliner crashed into a mountain near Bil- 
bao, Spain, Feb. 19, killing all 148 persons on board. ... An 
Air Mali passenger plane crashed in the Sahara near Tim- 
buktu, Mali, Feb. 2 killing 50 persons. ... At least 50 per- 
sons were reported to have died, Feb. 2B, when a train 
oa with wedding passengers. caught fire in Madhya 

esh. 


MARCH 

National 
Economic Indicators Rise — Two computations of the 
index of leading economic indicators issued in March 
showed that the economy was on the move again after a per- 
iod of uncertainty. The Commerce Department reported, 
Mar. 1, that the index rose 1.7 percent in January, the shar- 
pest jump in 19 moaths. The Labor Department said, Mar. 
8, that the unemployment rate had edged downward to 7.2 


percent in February. The Commerce Department an- 
nounced, Mar. 21, that the rate of economic growth was 


sluggish in the first quarter of 1985. The consumer price in- — 


dex edged upward 0.3 percent in February, the Labor De- 


partment reported, Mar. 22. The Commerce Department, 


said, Mar. 29, that the index of leading economic indicators 
had risen 0.7 percent in February. 

Divided Senate Committee Approves Budget — The Sen- 
ate Budget Committee approved a 1986 fiscal year budget 
ee in March, but a rewriting of its plan ‘on the Senate 

oor seemed likely. Committee Chairman Pete Domenici (R, 
‘N-M,) abandoned, Mar. 4, his attempt to come up with a 
- Republican budget-cutting ‘plan as a result of opposition by 

Ronald Reagan and some Republican senators to at- 
tempts to cut the growth of military spending. Domenici 
then offered a package that would ireeze many domestic sag 
propriations and accept Reagan's proposed cuts or 
tions of other domestic programs. He proposed a 3 percent 
increase above inflation for the defense budget. The commit- 
tee, Mar. 5, voted, 18-4, to hold defense spending at the rate 
of inflation, or slightly above. for 3 years—cutting Reagan's 
Proposed defense outlays by $79 billion over that period. 
‘The committee, Mar. 6, rejected many of Reagan's propos- 
als for cuts in domestic spending. The vote against Reagan's 
proposal to cut $6 billion from agricultural programs in 
1986 was 13-9. Reagan challenged the committee to put his 
own budget package to a vote; it did so Mar. 13, rejecting it 
by a vote of 17-4. It then completed action on its own bud- 
get plan, coming up with cuts in both domestic and military 


outlays that would achieve savings of 355 billion in 1986. - 


The program included elimination of cost-of-living increases 
for Social Security recipients and U.S. civilian and military 
pensioners for one year. But the 11-9 vote along party lines 
gave promise that the dispute would be carried to the full 
Senate. Reagan, complaining that cuts of domestic programs 
did not go far enough, and seizing on talk in the Senate of a 
possible tax increase, warned Mar. 13, that “I have my veto 
pen drawn and ready for any tax increase that Congress 
might even think of sending up.” He dared the “tax increas- 
exs” to “Go ahead and make my day.” 

Congress OKs 21 More MX Missiles — The controversial 
MX missile—benefiting from a massive lobbying effort 
spearheaded by Pres. Ronald Reagan, survived critical votes 
in the Senate and House in March. On Mar. 4, in urging 
Congress to release funds for 21 MX missiles, Reagan said 
that without the P ( “our chances of reach- 
ing an equitable agreement with the Soviet Union to reduce 
significantly the size of our nuclear arsenals are substantially 


lowered.” U_S. and Soviet arms negotiators were scheduled ~ 


to meet in Geneva, Switzerland, just a few days before Con- 
gress was to vote on MX. Representatives of 90 anti-MX 
groups said, Mar. 4, that the missile was unnecessary and 
_ too expensive and that its continued production would in- 
_ crease the possibility of war with USSR. The nation’s Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, Mar. 15, called on all members of 
Congress to vote against the MX. The Senate, on Mar. 19 
and 21, handed —— @ victory by voting 55 to 45 both 
fimes to authorize the missiles and then appropriate $1.5 
billion for the ora of 21 missiles. The House gave 
3 its endorsement to the MX, Mar. 26 and 28, by narrow 
= of 219 to zis: and 217 to 210. Papeete to House 


members by Max Kampelmann, the chief. U.S. arms negoti- 
ator, who returned from Geneva to lobby for the MX, were 
regarded as decisive in determining the outcome in the 
House. 

Weinberger Halts Payments to Contractor — Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger announced, Mar. 5, that he 
was suspending some payments to General Dynamics Cor- 
poration for 30 days pending a review of possibly improper 
billings by the company. He also said that Pentagon audi- 
tors would review overhead expenses billed by other major 


“contractors, and that henceforth all contractors would be 


required to certify their claims under penalty of perjury. 
Testimony by 2 top General Dynamics executives before a 
U.S, House subcommittee, Feb. 28, had centered on allega- 
tions that the corporation had concealed a delay in the deliv- 
ery date of a submarine to prevent a decline in General Dy- 


Mamics stocks, and that the company had billed the 


government for $50 million dollars in frivolous and im- 
proper claims. The first allegation appeared to be supported 
by a tape recording of a 1977 telephone conversation be- 
tween 2 executives in which they discussed the need to hold 
back a public announcement of a late delivery date for the 
submarine in order to protect the company’s stock. General 
Dynamics announced, Mar. 25, that it would withdraw $23 
million in overhead charges submitted to the government 
between 1979 and 1982. The Air Force said, Mar. 28, that it 
had temporarily suspended General Electric Company from 
future Pentagon contracts as a result of the company's in- 
dictment on charges it had falsified claims and lied about 

work on a nuclear warhead system. © 1 

Reagan Vetoes More Aid to Farmers — As he had prom- 
ised to do, Pre’. Ronald Reagan vetoed a bill that would 
have provided aid-to financially strapped farmers. Congress, 
Mar. 5, completed action on the bill when the House 
255-168 accepted a version already passed by the Senate. 
The bill shifted crop support payments from the fall to the 
spring, increased the emergency farm loan guarantee pro- 
gram, and allocated $100 million to banks that cut interest 
rates on farm loans. In vetoing the legislation, Mar. 6, Rea- 
gan criticized what he called a “massive new bailout that 
would add billions to the deficit.” House Speaker Thomas P. 
O'Neill, Jr. (D, Mass.) said that the administration that had 
added .a trillion dollars to the national debt should have 
been willing to pay a reasonable price to insure the survival 
of family-owned farms. O'Neill said that no attempt would 
be made in the House to override the veto. In vetoing the 
bill, Reagan had said that only 4 percent of the family farm- 
ers needed immediate help, but it was revealed, Mar. 10, 
that a new Department of Agriculture study showed that 6.3 
percent of ali family farms were insolvent and that an addi- 
tional 7.4 percent could become insolvent. 

Sayings and Loans Closed in Ohio — Thousands of Ohio 
Citizens faced the possible loss of their money in March 
when savings and loan institutions closed their doors. The 
crisis in Ohio had its origins in Fort Lauderdale, Fia., Mar. 
4, when E.S.M. Government Securities Inc. ceased opera- 
tions. Suspecting fraud. the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission obtained a court order, Mar. 4, appointing a 
receiver for the company. E.S.M.’s customers faced losses 


that could run as high as $300 million. Most of them had 
‘entered into repurchase agreements, or 


“repros,” with 
ES.M. In such an exchange, the company, typically bor- 
rowed money from the customer, providing government se-_ 
curities as collateral, and agreed to buy back the securities at 
a given price and time. Evidence emerged that E.S.M. had 
used the same securities as collateral for more than one re- 
pro agreement. E.S.M.’s collapse started a run on the Home 
State Savings Bank of Cincinnati, which reportedly had en- 
tered into some $600 million worth of transactions with 
ESM. Home State, which was chartered by the state of ~ 
Ohio, closed Mar. 9. Estimates of its losses ranged as high 
as $150 million, more than the $136 million in the Ohio De- 
posit Guarantee Fund, which insured deposits in state sav- 
ings institutions. To protect deposits at the state’s other sav- 
ings and-joan institutions, the state legislature, Mar. 13, 
approved a 390 million emergency fund. A political aspect 
was introduced when it was learned that Marvin Warner, an 
owner of Home State and a financial supporter of Ohio's 
Gov. Richard Celeste, had closed out his personal accounts 
at E.S.M. early in 1985. Celeste, Mar. 15, ordered all of the 
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state-chartered savings and loan institutions to close for 3 
days after customers who feared that they would lose their 
money began 4 run on deposits. Celeste announced, Mar. 
17, that a plan had been worked out with federal officials 
under which the state institutions would obtain federal in- 
surance and then open. The banking crisis triggered a sharp 
rise, Mar. 19, in the price of gold and an abrupt drop in the 
value of the dollar against foreign curriencies. Several of the 
“thrifts” reopened, Mar. 21, without suffering heavy rans on 
their deposits. Forty-six more reopened, Mar. 23, with 2 
limit of $750 imposed on withdrawals. 

Brock Replaces Donovan in Cabinet — Raymond Dono- 
van, the first sitting member of a president’s Cabinet ever to 
be indicted, resigned as secretary of Labor, Mar. 15. He had 
taken a leave of absence in the fall of 198¢ after having been 
indicted in New York on charges of bemg involved with an 
attempt to defraud the New York City Transit Authority. 
_ Donovan denied the accusations, which related to events 
. that occurred before he entered the Cabinet. He resigned 

after a New York state judge rejected his motion to dismiss 
the charges and ordered him to stand trial. Pres. Reagan, 
Mar. 26, nominated William Brock, the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative and a former U.S. senator from Tennessee, to suc- 
ceed Donovan. The choice of Brock, a well-regarded politi- 
cal moderate, was seen as an effort to improve the 
administration’s relations with organized labor. 


International 


British Coal Miners Vote to End Strike — The long vio- © 


lent strike by British coal miners ended in March when they 
voted to return to work. The end of the strike, which had 
lasted almost a year, represented a defeat for the miners. 
Their issue—the decision by the National Coal 
board to shut down 20 pits that it said were “uneconomic” 
—was not resolved. By Mar. 1, more than half of the miners 
had already returned to work. On Mar. 3, the delegates to a 
conference of the National Union of Mmeworkers voted to 
go back to work, and by Mar. 5, the strike had formally 
ended. Union leader Arthur Scargill, who opposed the-deci- 
sion, blamed the failure of the walkout on the refusal of 
most other umioms to support it. Nearly 10,000 persons were 
arrested during the strike, and Prime Minister Margaret 


Thatcher said, Mar. 5, that there would be no amnesty for” 


those who had committed “serious criminal offenses.” 
Japan’s Auto Export Quotas Ended — Pres. Ronald Rea- 


gan announced, Mar. 1, that he would not ask Japan to ex- - 


tend voluntary export quotas for automobiles beyond the 
Mar. 31 expiration date. The Japanese, while pleased by the 
passing of the 4-year-old quotas, were not expected to flood 
the United States with automobiles lest they face retaliation 
in the form: of protectionist legislation. Reagan spoke of the 
“wisdom of maintaining free and fair trade for the benefit of 
the world’s consumers.” But Owen Bieber, president of the 


United Auto Workers, said the action could cost the jobs of 
as many as 200,000 U.S. workers. The United States had a 
trade deficit with Japan of $37 billion in 1984. Reagan’s de- 
cision came as U.S. and Japanese negotiators were seeking 
agreements that would open Japanese markets to various 
U.S. manufactures, including wood products, electronic and 
telecommunications equipment, and medical. supplies. 

Body of U.S, Drug Agent Found in Mexico — The body 
of Enrique Camarena Salazar, an agent of the U.S. Drug En- 
forcement Administration, was found in Mexico, a month 
after he had been abducted in Guadalajara. On Mar. 2, 
Mexican police searching for Camarena and for his pilot, 
Alfredo Zavala Avelar, who had also been abducted, en- 
gaged in a shootout with suspected drug traffickers at a 
ranch southeast of Guadalajara. The couple that owned the 


. tanch, their two sons, and a policeman were killed. Two 


bodies were found on the ranch, Mar. 6, and they were iden- 
tified as those of the 2 missing men, Mar. 7. John Gavin, 
U.S. ambassador to Mexico, said, Mar. 7, that the victims 
had been brutally beaten before they died. U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz met with Mexican Foreign Secretary 
Bernardo Sepulveda Amor, Mar. 11, amid growing tensions 
between the 2 countries. The United States had charged that 
Mexico had not made a maximum effort to track down the 
kidnappers and that some Mexican policemen had helped 
the abductors. Mexico said, Mar. 14, that 13 persons, in- 
cluding police officials and policemen, had been arrested in 
the murders. 

Violence Mars Israeli Pullout From Lebanon — The Is- 
taeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon proceeded on, 
schedule in March, but a number of brutal incidents added 
to the horror in the devastated country. As the first stage of 
their 3-phase withdrawal continued, the Israeli army suf- 
fered a number of casualties in attacks from Muslim oppo- 
nents. Israeli, in turn, adopted what Defense Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin called an “iron fist” policy, which included 
dozens of raids on Shiite Muslin villages. On Mar, 4, a 
bomb destroyed a mosque in Marakah and killed 15 per- 
sons, including 2 guerrilla leaders. Shiites and the Lebanese 
government blamed Israel. A car bomb exploded in a Shiite 
suburb of Beirut, Mar, 8, killing up to 80 people and 


. Wounding 250. Israel denied responsibility for these attacks. 


Twelve Israelies died and 14 were wounded, Mar. 10, when 
a Lebanese driver detonated explosions in a truck near an 
Israeli troop convoy. Responding, Israel, Mar. 11, attacked — 
the town of Zrariyah and killed at least 24 persons. The — 
United States, Mar. 12, vetoed a U. N. Security Council res- 
olution condemning Israeli policy in southern Lebanon. Pro- 
testing Pres. Amin Gemayel’s alleged pro-Syrian aay 
Lebanon’s largest Christian militia revolted against Ge 
mayel’s leadership, Mar. 13. The U.S. vote)in the United — 
Nations prompted threats against Americans by Lebanese — 
groups, and the United States said, Mar. 14, that it had 
withdrawn some nonessential personnel from its Beirut em- 





Soviet Leader Chernenke Dies and Is Quickly Succeeded by Gorbachev ie 


Konstantin Chernenko, president of the Soviet Union and _ 


general secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, died Mar. 
10, in Moscow. The Central Committee, acting, Mar. 11, on 
@ recommendation of the ruling Politburo, approved Mik- 
hail Gorbachev as the new party secretary. Chernenko’s 
death, at 73, was no surpfise, because his infrequent public 
appearances in recent months had shown him to be in failing 
health. Tass, the Soviet news agency, said, Mar. 11, that he 
had died of heart failure brought on by emphysema, hepati- 
tis, cirrhosis of the liver, and hypoxia. Chernenko’s 13 

months in office had been marked by 2 continued military 
buildup and a resumption -of arms talks with the United 
States, and by ongoing domestic economic troubles. Gorba- 
chev, the youngest member of the Politburo at 54, became 
the superpower’s fourth leader in 3 years. Leonid Brezhnev 
had died in November 1982 and successor, Yuri Andropov, 
had died in February 1984. Gorbachev, many years younger 
than any of the others, projected a far more contemporary, 
even western-style, image. He and his wife Raisa had im- 
pressed their hosts in Great Britain in December 1984 with 
their outgoing personalities..Born in 1931 into a peasant 
family in Stavropol in the Caucasus, Gorbachev received a 
degree in agriculture, joined the Conmmmnist Party, and rose 


letter from Reagan inviting him to come to the United 
Gorbacher joncommittal. : 


in its ranks, becoming a regional party first secretary in 
1970. Benefiting from close ties swith Andropov and with | 
Mikhail Suslov, the party’s leading theoretician, Gorbachev — 

joined the national secretariat and supervised the nation’s 

agricultural policy. Despite poor grain harvests, he was 
named to the Politburo in 1980. When Chemenko’s health — 

failed shortly after he succeeded to power, Gorbachev as~ 1 
sumed some of his duties. When Gorbachev succeeded Cher- — 

nenko, specialists on the Soviet Union predicted that his en- 
ergy and comparative youth would permit him to have a 
major influence on Soviet and world affairs for many years. — 
On Mar, 11, he aa to follow the policies set forth by 

the party and by his predecessors. He said that i improvement 

of the economy was his most important goal, and that the 
Saviet Union would follow the “Leninist course of — 
and peaceful coexistence” with the West. Although Pres. 
Ronse Reagan chose not to attend the funeral, he said, 
Mar, 12, that he would welcome the chance to meet with — 
Gorbachev. Vice Pres. George Bush headed the U.S. delega- 
tion at funeral services for Chernenko, Mar. 13, in Moscow. — 
At a meeting with Gorbachev, Mar. 13, Bush delivered 2 












States. was 1 


_ said that the Sandinistas had also committed 
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bassy. Israeli soldiers swept into Shiite villages in southern 
Lebanon, Mar. 21, and killed 21 “terrorists” and 2 members 
of a CBS camera crew. The CBS employees were Lebanese. 
CBS protested to Israel that the killings were “unprovoked 
and deliberate,” but Israel said the victims had been among 
a group of armed men. 

Mubarak Presses Peace Initiative — Egyptian Pres. 
Hosni Mubarak continued his search for a diplomatic solu- 
tion to the Middle East crisis in March. On Mar. 6, he met 
in Egypt with King Hussein of Jordan, but the latter did not 
publicly endorse Mubarak’s call for talks between Israel and 
a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. Mubarak met in 
Washington, Mar. 11, with U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz and other administration officials. Meeting with Pres. 
Ronald Reagan, Mar. 12, he urged the administration to 
support his peace efforts and said publicly of Reagan, “No 
leader is more equipped to play a historic role and fulfill a 
sacred mission in the Middle East.” Reagan restated his 
view that direct Arab-Israeli negotiations offered the best 
chance for peace. Addressing the National Press Club, Mar. 
13, Mubarak criticized the administration’s lack of initiative 
in the Middle East as “almost a defeatist approach.” Muba- 
rak was also disappointed by his failure to get what he had 
sought in additional financial aid from the United States. 
Hussein, Mar. 16, said he could do no more in behalf of the 
peace process unless the United States agreed to meet with a 


joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. Mubarak and Hus- © 


sein met in Amman, Mar. 18, and then flew to Baghdad, 
Iraq, to express their support for Iraq in its war with Iran. 
U,S.-Soviet Arms Talks Begin — Despite the death of 
Soviet leader Konstantin Chernenko, Mar. 10, disarmament 
talks between the United States and the Soviet Union began 
on schedule in Geneva, Switzerland, on Mar, 12, The first 
session lasted 2 hours and 45 minutes. At the second ses- 
sion, Mar. 4, the 2 countries agreed to divide the negotiators 
into subgroups that would deal with strategic nuclear weap- 
ons, intermediate-range nuclear weapons, and space weap- 
ons. The negotiators agreed that the substance of their 
closed-door talks would not be disclosed. In an interview on 
Moscow television, Mar, 16, Viktor Karpov, the head of the 
Soviet negotiating team, complained that the United States 
was backing away from an agreement to discuss the preven- 
“tion of an arms race in space and deep cuts in nuclear arms. 
U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz said, Mar. 17, that the 
public criticism did not bode weil for the talks. 
Reagan Praises Nicaraguan Rebels — Pres. Ronald Rea- 
stepped up his support for guerrillas, ‘or “contras,” 
ghting to overthrow the leftist Sandinista regime in Nicara- 
gua. In a speech, Mar. 1, to the Conservative Political Ac- 
tion Conference, he called the contras the “moral equal of 
our Founding Fathers. ...” Pres. Daniel Ortega of Nicara- 
gua arid U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz met in Mon- 
_” tevideo, Uruguay, Mar. 2, following the inauguration, Mar. 
_ 1, of Julio Maria Sanguinetti as president of Uruguay, but 
made no apparent progress in easing tensions between the 
two countries. Nicaraguan opponents of the Sandinista re- 
gime, showing newfound unity, met in Costa Rica, and on 
Mar, 2, called on the government to open a “national dia- 
logue” to solve the country’s problems. But first, their decla- 
fation said, there must be a general amnesty, a cease-fire, 
and greater freedom of expression. Americas Watch, a U.S. 
human rights group, asserted in a report released Mar. 5, 
that the contras had raped, kidnapped, and murdered many 
civilians. The report charged that the largest contra group, 
the Nicaraguan Vetmesate Force, had repeatedly executed 
prisoners and had resorted to terrorism. The group’s report 


abuses, but that their violations had declined. 
Mulroney, Reagan Act on Acid Rain — Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney of Canada and Pres. Ronald Reagan, meet- 
ing in Quebec, Mar. 17, announced the appointment of a 
joint team to examine the contentious issue of acid rain. For 
' years, the Canadian government had complained that the 
United States was not doing enough about controlling its 
sources of the acid, which was believed reponsible for dam- 
_ age to marine and plant life in both countries. On Mar, 18, 
the leaders signed agreements involving security, trade, fish- 
ing rights, and law enforcement, but Defense Secretary Cas- 
_ par Weinberger stole the spotlight when he told a television 
_ interviewer that the United States might seek to deploy de- 


human-rights — 


fenses against cruise missles in Canada. Canadian and U.S. 
Officials reassured worried jans that the remark was 
hypothetical. ‘ es 3 

Iraq Repels Iranian Offensive — The war between Iraq . 
and Iran took a new turn in mid-March when planes from 
each side bombed civilian-occupied areas in the other’s terri- 
tory. Iraq, Mar, 17, warned commercial airliners to avoid 
Iranian airspace and said it would continue to attack Iranian 
cities. Reagan administration officials said, Mar. 19, that a 
week-long offensive by Iran had failed, and that most of the 
30,000 to 50,000 Iranians thrown into the battle had become 
casualties. Officials said Iran had also fired several Soviet- 
Ba ey tee missiles against Baghdad, the Iraqi 
capital. NHS 

19 Blacks Killed by South African Police — Police, in the 
town of Uitenhage, opened fire on thousands of blacks in a 
funeral procession, Mar. 21, killing 19 of them. Exact cir- 
cumstances of the shootings were unclear, but the blacks 
apparently were heading for a service for 3 persons killed in 
an earlier clash with police. The latter deaths occurred on 
the 25th anniversary of the Sharpeville massacre of 1960, 
when 69 blacks were shot dead by police. U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shuitz said the killings underlined “how evil 
and unacceptable” apartheid was. Pres. Ronald Reagan, 


however, suggested that “rioting” blacks shared blame for - 


the disaster with the police. 

Russian Guard Kills U.S, Major — A U.S. Army major 
was shot and killed, Mar. 25, by a Soviet guard near a So- 
viet military installation in East Germany. Maj. Arthur 
Nicholson, Jr. was shot while observing Soviet tank sheds 
near Ludwigslust. The Soviet Union said he had been in a 
prohibited area and had ignored a warning shot. The United - 
States rejected this ca tecumngee and called the shooting “‘to- 
tally unjustified.” Nicholson was assigned to a military liai- 
son in East Germany where his job was to observe military 
activities. in what amounted to sanctioned spying by both 
sides, the Russians also conducted similar observations in 
West Germany. Nicholson was wearing a camouflage uni- 
form when shot. z : 

Duarte’s Party Wins El Salvador Election — The Chris- 
tian Democratic Party headed by Pres. José Napoieén 
Duarte scored a surprising vicotry, Mar. 31, in elections to 
fill seats in the National Assembly. In the previous assem- 
bly, 2 conservative parties, including one led by Duarte's 
bitter rival Roberto D'Aubuisson, had held a majority of 
the seats. The old assembly had thwarted many of Duarte’s 
reforms and had resisted his efforts to make peace with left- 
ists guerrillas. In the Mar. 31 voting, the Christian Demo- 
crats won a small majority in the 60-seat assembly despite 
the adoption by the previous assembly of a law that had fa- 
vored the rightists by permitting them to form a coalition. 
Duarte pledged to continue his peace efforts and his investi- 
gation into human-rights abuses. 


General 

ABC Bought by Media Company — The American 
Broadcasting Companies was brought in March by Capital 
Cities ‘Communications Inc., a company only one fourth as — 
large. The merger was the biggest in U.S. history outside the 
oil industry. Rumors of possible mergers involving the tele- 
vision and radio networks had flourished for some time. On 
Mar, 1, the price of shares of CBS jumped after a report | 
that Turner Broadcasting. Systems Inc. was considering a 
hostile takeover. A conservative political organization, Fair- 
ness in Media, had already notified the Securities and Ex- - 
change Commission of its desire to take over CBS. Sen. Jesse 
Helms (R, N-C.) had urged his conservative followers to 
support the effort by buying shares of CBS. CBS sued Fair- 
ness in Media, Feb. 14, charging that the takeover threat 
was a ploy to raise contributions and harass the network. 
Capital Cities and ABC announced their merger, Mar. 18. It 
marked the first-time that any of the nation’s 3 major net- 
works had changed hands. Capital Cities already owned tel- 


. evision and cable TV systems, a erp ot business newspa- 


pers, and several daily newspapers. The new firm, to be — 
called Capital Cities/ABC Inc, was to be headed by 
Thomas Murphy, the chairman of Capital Cities. Murphy 
said that most of the money to buy ABC would come from 
bank financing. The merger was subject to the approval of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
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Patient Dies After Receiving 3 New Hearts — A 32- 
year-old man died in March after receiving 3 new hearts in 3 
days. Already dying of heart disease, Thomas Creighton, 32, 
received a human heart at the University of Arizona in Tuc- 
son, Mar. 5. When his new héart stopped beating, Dr. Jack 
Copeland, leader of the surgical team, obtained an artificial 
heart from St. Luke’s Hospital in Phoenix. The artifical 
heart, designed by a dentist, had not been approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration—unlike the Jarvik-7 heart 
used in the 3 previous implants. The type of artificial heart 
Fraves by Phoenix had previously been tested on 4 calves. 

Phcenix heart, implanted Mar. 6 kept Creighton alive 

some 11 hours until another human heart was found and 

Mar. 7. But Creighton died, Mar. 8, after suffer- 

ing an accumulation of fluid in the lungs. It was reported, 

Mar: 13, that the FDA had issued a mild rebuke to the Unt- 

versity of Arizona Medical Center for using an unauthorized 
artificial heart. 3 


Disasters — An earthquake in Chile, Mar. 3, killed at 
least 146 persons and injured 2,000. ... A Bangladesh offi- 
cial said, Mar. 23, that he feared 200 persons had drowned 
Ma Baar, ing of a ferry in the Burhi Ganga River near 


APRIL ~ 


National 


Reagan, GOP Senators OK Deficit Plan — The struggle 
in Congress to complete action on a federal budget inched 
forward, Apr. 4, when Pres. Ronald Reagan and Republican 
leaders in the Senate agreed on a deficit-reduction package. 
The administration had already rejected the budget plan ap- 
proved Mar. 13 by the Senate Budget Committee. If en- 
acted, the Apr. 4 package would reduce deficits to less than 
$100 billion a year by 1988 from the current level of more 


than $200 billion a year. Most of the savings would come . 


out of domestic programs, with annual cost of living adjust- 
ments (COLAs) im Social Security and other federal retire- 
ment programs being held to 2 percentage points below the 
inflation rate. Seventeen domestic programs would be ended 
immediately or phased out. Under the plan, Reagan ac- 

cepted annual increases of 3 percent in military spending 
(above inflation) through 1988; he had sought 2 6 percent 
real increase. In a televised address, Apr. 24, Reagan urged 
support for his budget compromise, saying the nation could 
not “stay on the immoral, dead-end course of deficit spend- 
ing.” He also promised “my certain veto of any tax in- 
crease.” In the Democratic response, Senate Minority 
Leader Robert Byrd (D, W.Va.) charged that Reagan had 
“doubled the debt it took 39 presidents almost 200 years to 
accumulate.” He said the Reagan budget ax would fall on 
Social Security, Medicare, farmers, families with children.in 
college, and on nutrition in progeents for children. Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole (R, Kan.) unexpectedly post- 
poned a test vote on the budget, Apr. 25, when it appeared 
that he did not have enough votes to win. The preliminary 
vote was taken and won by the administration plan, Apr. 30, 
but only by 50-49, as 2 Republicans joined all 47 Democrats 
in opposition. Before a final Senate bic the budget resolu- 
tion would be open to amendments. 

Economic Statistics Are Level — Most Statistics released 
on the U.S. economy in March showed little movement. The 
nation’s unemployment rate stood at 7.2 percent in March, 
the Labor Department said, Apr. 5; the rate had remained 
between 7.0 and 7.4 percent since May 1984. The depart- 
ment reported, Apr. 12, that the index of prices paid by pro- 
ducers for finished goods rose 0.2 percent in March. The 
Commerce Department said, Ue 16, that housing starts 
rose 16.2 percent in March. The department reported, Apr. 
18, that the economy had grown at an annual rate of only 
1.3 percent during the first 3 months of 1985. The Labor 
Department said, Apr. 23, that consumer prices rose 0.5 per- 
cent in March. The index of leading economic indicators 
edged downward 0.2 percent in March, the Commerce De- 
partment said, Apr. 30. 

Disputed House Election Goes to Democrat —~ The pro- 
tracted battle over the designation of a winning candidate in 
the eighth congressional district of Indiana reached a climax 
in April. The race between the incumbent, Frank McClos- 


key, a Democrat, and his challenger, Richard Mcintyre, a 
Republican, had been unresolved since election night, Nov. 
6. At one point, the Indiana secretary of state had certified 
Mcintyre as the winner. The Democratic majority in the 
House rejected the certification and ordered a recount, 
which was conducted by auditors from the General Ac- 
counting Office under auspices of 4 3-member House Ad- 
ministration Committee task force. Following a series of de- 
cisions on disputed absentee ballots, with the 2 Democrats 
outvoting the one Republican, the task force declared Mc- 
Closkey the winner, Apr. 18, by 4 votes out of 234,000 cast. 
The Republican on the task force, Williant Thomas (Calif.), 
called for a special election to settle the issue. To dramatize 
their objections, Republicans staged disruptive tactics from 
Apr. 23 to May 1, at one point forcing the House to ad- 
journ, Apr. 25, Voting mostly along partisan lines, the 
House, Apr. 30, rejected a GOP move to declare the seat 
vacant. On May 1, the House voted 236-190 to seat Me- 
Closkey, and the Republicans walked out of the chamber en 
masse. 

Anniversary Revives Vietnam Memories — The approach 
of the 10th anniversary, Apr. 30, of the fall of Saigon and 
the end of the Vietnamese war revived the debate in the 
United States on the merits of U.S. involvement in the pro- 
tracted conflict in Southeast Asia. Although most U.S. 
troops had been withdrawn from South Vietnam long before 
the North Vietnamese overran the country in April 1975, 
the outcome was widely regarded as a U.S. defeat. Ten years - 
later, books and motion pictures on the-war poured forth at 
a record pace. Large numbers of persons came to gaze at the 
Vietnam war memorial in Washington with its roster of 
58,022 American dead. The influence of the war could be 
measured in many ways in the United States—in the number 
of Vietnamese refugees who lived there, and by the so-called 
Vietnam Syndrome, which caused many Americans to op- 
pose involvement in what they saw as a similar quagmire 
developing in Central America. A Newsweek survey showed 
that a majority of Americans thought it had bear a mistake 
to send troops to Vietnam. Pres. Ronald Reagan said, Apr. 
18, that the United States had not lost the war on the battle- 
field, but that it had broken its pledge to help South Viet-_ 
nam if the North violated the 1973 truce. In New York City, 
May 7, 25,000 veterans of the war marched past a million 
spectators in a long-delayed “Welcome Home” tribute. 


International 


Sudan’s President Ousted in Military Coup — Cina? 
el-Nimeiry, president of Sudan for 16 years and a survivor of 
several previous attempts to remove him, was overthrown 
by high-ranking military officers, Apr. 6, while abroad. Be- 
cause of its large size and its position ‘adjacent to ee 5 
Egypt, and the Red Sea, Sudan was regarded as being of 
syste is importance. The Nimeiry government had sup- . 

the United States. His Muslim regume bad been 
plagued by a southera revolt among Christians and ani- 
mists, but unrest spread throughout the country in late 
March sharp increases in bread and gasoline 
ee anding the Oat ed St bad tressined er 
tors, inc! ng nit: tates, eiry 
impose austerity measures. Nimeiry left for the United 
States, Mar. FT, and mec with Pres. Bs Ronald Reagan, Apr. 1, _ 
by which time, doctors, lawyers, and others had gone on — 
strike in Sudan. A general strike began Apr. 3. To forestall a 
coup by younger officers, Nimeiry’s senior commanders, 
Apr. 6, announced that they had dismissed the president and 
his aides, and declared a state of emergency and martial law. 
Nimeiry was in Cairo wher he learned of the coup. Defense — 
Minister Gen. Abdel Rahman Siwar el-Dahab headed the 
new government. The new leaders persuaded Sudan’s labor 
and professional leaders to end their strike, Apr. 8. John Ga- — 
rang, leader of the rebels in the south, said the coup leaders — 
had “stolen victory from the masses.” Gen. Dahab told for- — 
Sen diplopia thet Secet woke ee ee 


U.S. Presses Japan on Trade Policy — Protectionist — 
tade policies practiced by Jap continued to be the target 
of U.S. pressure in April. Senate Finance Committes, — 
Apr, 2, 2: ved a bill reqiiring the presideue7ie sane” 
Japanese imports if Japan did not widen its door to U.S. 

s an a 


} 
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goods within 90 days. The House, Apr. 2, approved, 394-19, 
a resolution asking Pres. Ronald Reagan to take action 
against Japan’s trade barriers. The United States had re- 
corded a $37 billion trade deficit with Japan in 1984. Japan, 
Apr. 3, defended its record on trade and said that the Senate 
bill was discriminatory because, it singled out Japan. On 
Apr. 9, the Japanese govenment introduced measures to in- 
crease U.S. imports of forestry products, pharmaceuticals 
and medicai supplies, electronic products, and telecommuni- 
cations equipment. The United States and other western na- 
tions indicated that the steps did not go far enough. Japa- 
nese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone appealed to the 
Japanese people on television, Apr. 9, to buy more foreign 
foods, He said the disputes over trade could lead to “a very 
serious situation affecting the life and death of our country.” 
He noted that Japan, which had almost no raw materials, 
had to rely on amicable trade relationships with other 
countries. 


Congress Rejects Aid for Contras — Congress turned 
down Pres. Ronald Reagan's appeal for financial support 
for “contras” fighting against the leftist Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua. Reagan, Apr. 4, modified his original appeal for 
military aid for the guerrillas, saying that if Congress re- 
leased $14 million in aid he would use it only for food, 
clothing, and medicine—at least during the first 60 days. He 
also calied for a cease-fire and mediation by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Reagan shifted his emphasis to humanitar- 
ian aid after being told by Republican leaders in Congress 
that $14 million in military aid would not be approved. 
House Speaker Thomas P, O'Neill, Jr. (D, Mass.), calling 
the contras “butchers,” said that Reagan was trying to 
hoodwink the public with his talk of humanitarian aid. Nic- 
aragua rejected Reagan’s peace plan, saying.it would not 
negotiate with the contras. Reagan, Apr. 15, launched a lob- 
bying effort in behalf of aid for the contras, denouncing the 
Sandinistas for “‘institutionalized cruelty.” But he soon ran 
into trouble when he claimed that Pope John Paul II and 
Pres, Belisario Betancur of Colombia supported U.S. mili- 
tary aid to the contras, only to be confronted with denials 
by both parties. Rejecting a compromise offered by Demo- 
crats, Reagan said, Apr. 20, “Any proposal that abandons 
over 15,000 members of a democratic resistance to Commu- 
nists is not a compromise. It is a shameful surrender.” Pres. 
Daniel Ortega of Nicaragua said, Apr. 21, that his govern- 
ment would be prepared to stop fighting the contras and let 
them return to Nicaragua if the United States ended its “ter- 
Torist aggression.” The Nicaraguan government and an 
Indian contra group agreed, Apr. 22, to cease attacking each 
other. This was the first accord between the regime and any 
of its opponents. The U.S. Senate, Apr. 23, endorsed Rea- 
gan’s request for aid, 53-46, after Reagan wrote a letter 


promising to limit the spending of the $14 million to food, ~ 


clothing, and other nonlethal uses. But the House, Apr. 23, 
rejected the same resolution, 248-80. An opponent, Rep. To- 
seph Addabo (D, N.Y.), noted that a “press release” from 
the president attached to the resolution did not have the 
force of law. An attempt at compromise failed, and the aid 
proposal was killed outright, Apr. 24, in the House. Reagan 
said he was “deeply disappointed.” Ortega went to Moscow, 
~ Apr. 28, to discuss economic assistance. He met with Soviet 


leader Mikhail Gorbachev, Apr. 29; the latter was quoted as — 
_ Pledging continued economic, political, and diplomatic sup-° 


port to Nicaragua “‘in its efforts to uphold its sovereignty.” 


By voice vote, the U.S. Senate, Apr. 29, approved a resolu- 
_ tion condemning Ortega’s visit. 


Gorbachev Proclaims Missile Moratorium — Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev, Apr. 7, announced that the 
‘USSR would cease to deploy intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles. He called on the United States to make a similar 
gesture by halting deployment of its intermediate-range mis- 
siles in Western Europe. Gorbachev said he was prepared to 
meet Pres. Ronald Reagan at a summit conference. He said 
the moratorium would last until November, and further de- 
ployment would depend “on whether the U.S. follows our 
example.” White House spokesman Larry Speakes, Apr. 7, 
rejected a U.S. freeze, saying that the Soviet Union held a 
10-1 advantage in medium-range missiles and that “prior 
Soviet statements of intent to establish a moratorium ... 
have been followed by continued deployments.” Robert Mc- 


’ Farlane, Reagan’s national security adviser, called the Soviet _ 


* place. Your place is with the victims of the SS. 


offer propaganda and a political ploy on Apr. 8. McFarlane 
said, Apr. 10, that. Reagan hoped to meet with his Soviet 
counterpart in the fall, perhaps at the United Nations. In 
Moscow, Apr. 10, Gorbachev met with House Speaker 
Thomas. P. 0” Neill, Jr. (D, Mass.) and 3 other members of 
the House. O'Neill later described Gorbachev as a “master 
of diplomacy” who was “hard, tough, and strong.” The 
USSR, Apr. 17, signaled a willingness to suspend nuclear- 
weapons testing on Aug. 6, 1985, the 40th anniversary of the 
US. atomic attack on Hiroshima. 

Reagan’s German Itinerary Debated — Pres. Ronald 
Reagan’s plans to visit a military cemetery in Germany in 
May created a storm of protest among Jewish groups and 
USS. veteran’s groups in April. .Reagan’s trip, which would 
include participation in the annual summit conference of 
major western nations and Japan—scheduled for Bonn, 
West Germany—would also coincide with observations of 
the 40th anniversary of the end of World War II in Europe. 
On Mar. 21, Reagan had ruled out a visit to the site of a 
concentration camp while in Germany, saying that it would 
reawake painful memories, and that the trip’s emphasis 
should be on the fact that the United States and Germany 
were not allies. He said that “the German people have very 
few alive that remember even the war, and certainly none of 
them who were adults and participating in any way.” On 
Apr. 11, it was announced that Reagan would lay a wreath 
in a cemetery at Bitburg for German soldiers who had 
fought Allied troops during 2 wars. The cemetery contained 
49 graves of Hitler's elite troops, the Waffen SS. Reaction 
was severe: a spokesman for the American Legion said, Apr. 
12, that hononng German dead while ignoring the victims 
of the Third Reich and Allied war dead “had nothing to do 
with reconciliation.” Reagan then announced, Apr. 16, that 
he would add a concentration camp visit to his schedule. 
Fifty-three U.S. senators, Apr. 17, urged Reagan to cancel 
the Bitburg visit, but he was unwilling to back down on a 
commitment that-he had made to West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl. Reagan’s statement, Apr. 18, that German 
soldiers had been “victims” of the Nazis “just as surely as 
the victims in the concentration camps” stirred further criti- 
cism. On Apr. 19, Reagan presented the Congressional Gold 
Medal of Achievement to Elie Wiesel, the author and theo- 
logian who had beén imprisoned in 2 death camps. Wiesel 
accepted the award with an impassioned speech in which he 
said of Bitburg, “That place, Mr. President, is not your 
. The issue 
‘is not politics, but good and evil. And we must never con- 
fuse them.” The White House announced, Apr. 19, that Rea- 
gan would visit the death camp at Bergen-Belsen, and Kohl 
said the same day that Reagan’s decision to visit Bitburg 
showed that Reagan was “‘a friend of the Germans.” Alfred 
Dregger, the leader of Kohi’s party in Parliament, wrote to 
senators who had urged Reagan to change his plans and 
said that a Bitburg cancellation would insult the German 
people. A spckesman for Kohl said, Apr. 24, that US.- 
German relations would be damaged by a cancellation. On 
Apr. 25, 257 members of the U.S. House urged Kohl to re- 


’ lent on Bitburg, and the Senate, Apr. 26, passed by voice 


vote a resolution asking Reagan not to go. The Washington 
Post reported, Apr. 29, that ex-Pres. Richard Nixon had ad- 
vised the administration. that a cancellation would be a sign 
of weakness and would damage U.S. credibility. Before de- 
parting for Europe, Apr. 30, Reagan said what he was doing 
was “morally right,” and he blamed the press for much of 
the controversy. 

Albanian Leader Hoxha Dies — Enver Hoxha, first secre- 
tary of the Albanian Communist Party since 1944, died Apr. 


“11. Active in the resistance to Italian rule during World War 


Il, Hoxha never yielded power once he attained it upon lib- 
eration. He supported Soviet leader Joseph Stalin without 
reservation and, after the USSR turned away from. Stalin- 
ism, Hoxha broke with the USSR. He had later formed an 
alliance with China, only to withdraw again and lead Alba- 
nia into almost total isolation. Albania, on Apr. 12, rejected 
condolences from the Soviet Union. Radio Tirana an- 
nounced, Apr. 13, that Pres. Ramiz Alia had been chosen to 
succeed Hoxha as first secretary. 

" Lebanese Government Resigns — Lebanon’s year-old na- 
tional-unity government resigned, Apr. 17, Premier Rashid 
Karami and his ministers stepped down after a Shiite Mus- 
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lim militia seized control of West Beirut, driving out its for- 
mer ally, a Sunni Muslim militia. At the request of Pres. 
Amin Gemayel, Karami agreed to. stay on temporarily as 
head of a caretaker government. The government crisis oc- 
curred as Israel’s control over the country was reduced. as 
the result of its continued withdrawal. For the first time 
since the Israeli invasion in 1982, northern Israeli settle- 
ments were within rocket range of unoccupied southern Leb- 
anor. The Israeli cabinet voted 18-3 on Apr. 21 to complete 
the third and final stage of its withdrawal by early June. 
Karami, Apr. 24, withdrew the resignation of his cabinet 
after it was agreed that an army brigade would take over 
security duties in West Beirut. In late April, thousands of 
Christians in southern Lebanon fled their homes as Muslim 
militias continued to attack and seize their strongholds. The 
second stage of the Israelis’ withdrawal was completed by 
pins 29, after they withdrew from Tyre and the Bekka Val- 
ley area. 


General 


Woman Says She Lied at Rape Trial — Gary Dotson, 28, 
was briefly freed on bail in April from a 25- to 50-year sen- 
tence for rape when his accuser recanted the testimony she 
had given during his trial. Cathleen Crowell Webb had testi- 


fied at Dotson’s trial in Illinois in 1979 that he had sexually- 


assaulted her. Then unmarried, Ms. Crowell was 16 years 
‘old in 1977, when the assault supposedly took place. Dotson 
was convicted after a 3-day trial. When coming forward. in 
1985 to file an affidavit in Cook County Superior Court, 
Webb—who now lived with her husband and 2 children in 
New Hampshire—said her conversion to Christianity had 
prompted her to tell the truth. She said she had made up the 
story in 1977 because she feared she had become pregnant 
by her boyfriend at the time. She had then picked Dotson’s 
photograph from a file of police mug shots. At a hearing in 
Markham, Ill., on Apr. 11, 1985, Judge Richard Samuels— 
who had presided over the original trial—reviewed the evi- 
dence and listened to Webb’s new account of the 1977 
events. To the stunned surprise of almost everyone present, 
he said he found her new testimony unreliable and an- 
nounced, “‘Regretfully, I must let the judgment stand.” Dot- 
son’s bail was revoked and he was returned to prison Apr. 
12, His lawyer then prepared an appeal. 

Sen, Garn on Shuttle Crew — Sen. Jake Garn (R, Utah) 
became the first ‘congressional observer” to ride into space, 
Apr. 12, when he was launched from Cape Canaveral, Fia., 
with 6 other members of the crew in the shuttle Discovery, 
Garn, a former Navy pilot who had trained for the space 
flight, was chairman of a Senate committee that oversaw the 
budget of the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. A Canadian satellite was successfully launched from 
the shuttle Apr. 12. A second satellite, built by the Hughes 
Aircraft Company, was launched, Apr. 13, but it went into a 
slow rotation of only about 2 revolutions a minute. Despite 
extraordinary efforts, including an unscheduled space walk, 
the crew was unable to trigger the inactive satellite into op- 
eration. The shuttle touched down safely at Cape Canaveral, 
Apr. 19, although a tire blew out when brakes locked on a 
landing gear. f 

Turner Seeks to Win Control of CBS — Ending weeks of 
speculation, entrepreneur Ted Turner, Apr. 18, launched a 
bid to take control of CBS Inc. Turner, the founder and 
owner of the Atlanta-based Turner Broadcasting System, 
Inc., asked CBS shareholders to sell him their shares. He 
proposed to merge the CBS network with his own. Turner 
Broadcasting operated Cable News Network, a 24-hour 
news and information channel. Turner offered the share- 
holders a package of securities that included debentures and 
equity in the merged company. He proposed to finance the 
deal by borrowing against CBS assets. He said he planned 
no fundamental changes at CBS, but that he hoped to im- 
prove the “quality, objectivity, and diversity” of its pro- 
gramming. Fairness in Media, a conservative organization 
that also had sought to buy CBS, applauded the move by 
Turner, who generally held conservative views despite a per- 
sonal reputation for flamboyance. Analysts on Wall Street 
doubted that Turner’s offer of securities rather than cash 
would succeed in bringing him control of the network. 


‘joined the majority. A conference committee would have to 


2 More Receive Artificial Hearts; 1 Dies — Two more 
men received Jarvik-7 artifical hearts in April. In Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Apr. 7, an unidentified man became the first 
person outside the United States to receive a permanent arti- 
ficial heart. He was reported to be doing well, Apr. 9, The 
Swedish press reported that the patient was Leif Stenberg, 
52, a reputed gangster who was under indictment for tax 
fraud. Jack Burcham, 62, received the artificial heart, Apr. 
14, in an operation led by Dr. William DeVries, who had 


' performed previous similar operations. On Apr. 24, Bur- 


cham became the second recipient to die. Two other patients 
were recuperating in Louisville. The Swedish patient was 
able to take a walk, Apr. 25, 

Disasters — It was reported, Apr. 9, that a cholera epi- 
demic in a camp for Ethiopian refugees in Somalia had taken 
1,500 lives ... A fire in a psychiatric hospital in Buenos 
Aires, Apr. 27, killed 78 persons. 


MAY 


National 


Pentagon Loses Ground in Budget Battles — The federal. 
budget for the 1986 fiscal year began to take clear shape in 
Congress in May, and defense spending appeared headed for 
unanticipated restraints. The compromise worked out in 
April between Pres. Ronald Reagan and the Republican ~ 
Senate leadership became a casualty on May 2, when the 
Senate voted, 51-48, to limit Pentagon outlays to 1985 lev- 
els, adjusted only for inflation. Reagan had agreed to a 3 
percent “real” increase, coming down from his original re- 
quest for a 6 percent increase. Twelve Republicans voted 
against him. Recent publicity about waste in the procure- 
ment of weapons and dishonesty among defense contractors 
had apparently taken its toll. The Senate, May 8, rejected 2 
Democratic budget plans’ that would have included tax in- d 
creases. It completed action on a budget resolution, May 10, | 
but only after Pete Wilson (R, Cal.), recovering from an ill- 
ness, was rushed to the Senate chamber. Vice Pres. George 
Bush cast a vote to break a 49-all tie. In the final package, 
Social Security, federal pensions, and veterans’ benefits were 
frozen at current levels for one year, with no cost-of-living r 
adjustments (COLAs). The budget resolution backed Rea- 
gan on some domestic cuts; 12 programs, including general 1 
revenue sharing, were eliminated, and others survived only ‘ 
with reduced funding. The Senate budget would reduce the 
1986 deficit by more than $50 billion. However, the House 
Budget Committee, May 16, approved a 1986 budget resolu- 
tion that differed sharply from the Senate version. The pro- 
jected reduction in the deficit was about the same—$56 bil- 
lion—but the committee’ rejected cuts in Social Security 
COLAs and the other benefits. Worse, from the administra- 
tion’s point of view, the committee froze military spending 
at 1985 levels, without even an adjustment for inflation. 
Among domestic programs, only revenue sharing would be 
killed outright. Two GOP-sponsored budget plans were re- 
jected on the House floor, May 22, and the House, May 23, 
approved, 258-170, the budget resolution essentially as it 
had emerged from committee, Twenty-four Republicans 


—— 


resolve the considerable differences between the 2 resolu- 
tions. 

Key Interest Rates Decline — Interest rates continued to 
fall in May amid new evidence that the economy was slow- 
ing down. The Labor Department reported, May 3, that un- 
employment had held at 7.2 percent in April, still within the 
narrow range where it had stood for a year. The Federal Re- 
serve Board voted, May 17, to cut its basic interest rate for 
loans to member institutions to 7.5 percent. The action, — 
aimed at stimulating economic growth, put the discount rate 
at its lowest level since 1978. Two major banks immediately 
dropped their base lending rate on corporate loans to 10 , 
percent from 10.5 percent. On May 20, the first trading day 
after the Fed’s action, the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
rose 19.54 points to finish above 1,300 for the first time. 
Concern about an economic slowdown gained impetus, May _ 
21, when the Commerce Department said that the economy / 
had grown by only 0.7 percent during the first quarter, com- 
pared with the previous estimate of 1.3 percent, and far be- — 
low the 4.3 percent growth for the fourth quarter of 1984. 
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The Labor Department said, May 21, that consumer prices 
had risen 0.4 percent in April. On May 31, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average closed at an all-time high of 1,315.41. 

Top Defense Contractors Punished — Leading contrac- 
tors for the Pentagon who had been implicated in wrongdo- 
ing suffered judicial and administrative punishment in May. 
It was reported, May 10, that General Electric had agreed 
to pay $I million to the government for mischarges on a 
space-systems contract. After admitting its guilt in another 
matter, GE was fined $1.04 million in a federal district court 
in Philadelphia, May 13, for defrauding the Air Force on a 
missile warhead contract. GE was also ordered to repay 
$800,000 obtained in the fraud. An independent federal au- 
dit revealed, May 16, that 7 contractors had submitted $109 


“million in questionable expense claims. The Pentagon had 


paid many of the claims, which covered such activities as 
entertainment, lobbying, and public relations. Charging 
“pervasive” misconduct by General Dynamics, Navy Secre- 
tary John Lehman, Jr., May 21, canceled 2 contracts with 
the company worth $22.5 million, Two units of the com- 
pany were prohibited from getting new contracts until Gen- 
eral Dynamics repaid $75 million in overcharges and im- 
posed a code of ethics on its executives. Lehman fined the 
company $676,283 for gifts that it had presented to Adm. 
Hyman Rickover, former head of the Navy’s nuclear subma- 
Tine program, and sent a letter of censure to the retired ad- 
miral. David Lewis, chairman of General. Dynamics, an- 
nounced, May 22, that he would retire. It was reported, 


May 22, that GE-had agreed to pay the government $2 mil- _ 


lion in civil penalties related to the fraud case. 
Police Bomb Radicais; 11 Die, 61 Houses Burn — A vio- 


lent confrontation in Philadelphia between police and a radi-" 


cal group ended in May with 11 deaths and the destruction 
of 61 row houses following an air attack by the police. 


Members of an anarchist group called MOVE had barri- _ 


caded themselves in a house and created disturbances that 
had provoked complaints from neighbors. After evacuating 
the neighborhood, police surrounded the house, May 12, 
and asked the occupants to come out. After an exchange of 
gunfire, a state police helicopter, May 13, dropped a bomb 


_on the house, intending to destroy a bunker on the roof. The ~ 
bomb started a fire that spread and destroyed more than 2 


blocks of houses and left some 300 persons homeless, The 
attack killed 11 persons in the MOVE house, including at 
least 4 children. Police Commissioner Gregore Sambor said 
he had ordered the bombing, but Mayor Wilson Goode said, 
May 15, that he accepted responsibility for the fire. 

3 Members of Family Held as Spies — What appeared to 
be one of the most serious spy cases of the postwar era 
broke open in May with the arrest of 3 members of one fam- 
ily. It was feared that valuable secrets related to the tracking 
of Soviet submarines had been lost, as well as data on the 
capabilities of U.S. aircraft and missiles. On May 20, the 
FBI arrested John A. Walker, Jr., shortly after he allegedly 
left a shopping bag containing classified documents at a ru- 
ral site in Maryland. Walker, 47, had retired as 2 Navy war- 
rant officer in 1976. He had held a top secret clearance when 
on active duty and he had served as a communications offi- 
cer on Polarig submarines and at the headquarters of the At- 
lantic fleet in Norfolk, Va. Walker’s son, Michael, 22, a sea- 
man on the aircraft carrier Nimitz, was charged, May 22, 
after secret documents were found in his possession. The fa- 
ther and son were indicted for espionage in Baltimore, May 
28. Government officials indicated that evidence showed 
that John Walker had been a spy for 15 years. Arthur 


_ Walker, 50, a retired Navy lieutenant commander and the 


brother of John Walker, was arrested in Virginia Beach, Va., 
May 29, and charged with supplying classified Navy docu- 
ments for delivery to Soviet agents. He had served on several 
submarines and as an instructor in antisubmarine warfare. A 
fourth suspect in the case, Jerry Whitworth, a retired chief 
petty officer, was arrested June 3. John and Michael Walker 


entered not guilty pleas, June 4. Whitworth and Arthur cf 


Walker were indicted for spying June 17. 


New MX Compromise Reached — The embattled MX 


was the subject of another compromise in May. The Reagan 
administration and Senate leaders agreed, May 23, to limit 


to 50 the number of the missiles that could be deployed in 


existing Minuteman silos. The administration had wanted to 


deploy 100 of the missiles. Many members of Congress, in- - 


cluding some who had supported the MX in the past, had 
voiced concern that the missiles would be vulnerable in the 
silos, and had called for the creation of a different basing 
mode. The 50-missile ceiling was for one year. Under the 
compromise, the White House accepted a production limit 
of 12 missiles in the 1986 fiscal year, far below its original 
request for 48. 

Reagan Pushes Major Tax-Law Revision — Pres. Ronald 
Reagan, May 28, threw the weight of his office behind a 
sweeping revision of the nation’s tax laws. Speaking on tele- 
vision, he called the present tax system “unwise, unwanted, 
and unfair,” and proposed to cut tax burdens on most indi- 
vidual taxpayers and close “loopholes that benefit a privi- 
leged few.” Like a plan proposed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in November 1984 that had not received Reagan’s 
personal endorsement, the new “Treasury II" plan would 
reduce the number of personal income-tax brackets from 14 
to 3. The second plan provided less reduction in taxes for 
individuals (7 percent) and provided a smaller increase for 
business (9 percent). The 3 individual rates would be 15, 25, 
and 35 percent. The personal exemption would rise from 
$1,080 to $2,000. Mortgage interest would not be deductible 
on a second home. The effective maximum capital-gains rate 
would be reduced from 20 percent to 17.5 percent. Deduc- 
tions for business entertainment would be eliminated, and 
workers’ compensation and unemployment compensation 
would be taxed. One of the most controversial changes 
would see the elimination of the deductibility of state and 
local’ taxes on federal tax returns. Rep. Daniel Rostenkowski 
(, Ill), chairman of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, appearing on television after Reagan, gave his tentative 
support, but said Congress would seek to make the plan 
fairer. Reagan began a series of public appearances across 
the nation, May 29, in support of his plan. Although he had 
said that it would be “revenue neutral,” one analysis showed 
that it would decrease tax revenues. 


International 


U.S, Ends Trade With Nicaragua — Asserting that Nica- 
ragua’s policies and actions posed a threat to U.S. security, 
Pres. Ronald Reagan, May 1, ordered an embargo on trade 
with the Central American nation. Reagan invoked his au- 
thority under the International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act, which required him to declare a state of national 
emergency. U.S. exports to Nicaragua totaled $109.8 million 
in 1984, and Nicaragua sent $58.1 million in goods to the 
United States. A White House spokesman cited Nicaragua’s 
“efforts to. subvert its neighbors, its rapid and destabilizing 
military buildup, its close military and security ties to Cuba 
and the Soviet Union, and its imposition of communist to- 
talitarian internal rule.” Effective May 1, 1986, Reagan also 
terminated the U.S.-Nicaraguan treaty of friendship. Nicara- 
gua Vice Pres. Sergio Ramirez Mercado said, May 1, that 
Reagan’s actions were illegal and arbitrary.and would bring 
his nation closer to nations supporting the Sandinista re- 
gime, including the Soviet Union. One hundred Cuban mili- 
tary advisers left Nicaragua, May 2, fulfilling a commitment 
made by Pres, Daniel Ortega. The governments of Mexico, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and other nations voiced disap- 
proval of the trade embargo. Pres. José Napoleén Duarte of 
E} Salvador supported the embargo, which went into effect, 
May 7. José Efren Martinez Mondragon, a commander of 
one of the guerrilla groups fighting the Sandinistas, left his 
unit and went to Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, May 7. 
He said he had become disgusted with the atrocities being” 
committed by the “contras.” 

Reagan Lays Wreath at German Cemetery — Pres. Ro- 
nald Reagan completed an eventful and dramatic trip to Eu- 
rope in early May. His visits to a concentration camp site 
and a German cemetery monopolized public attention and 
overshadowed the economic summit conference of 7 major 
industrial democracies. The 7 leaders began their 11th an- 
nual meeting in Bonn, West Germany, May 2. In an effort 
to rally international support for his Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative (“Star Wars”), Reagan said, May 2, that “we don’t 
intend to go it alone as far as deployment is ‘concerned,” and 
he said he would consult with U.S. allies before making deci- 
sions on deployment of the space-based antimissile program. 
Pres. Francois Mitterrand of France, by publicly opposing 
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research on SDI, Precis endorsement of it in the May 4 
final communiqué. Mitterrand also refused to agree to an 
early date for a new round of talk on liberalizing interna- 
tional trade; he called for a more specific agenda and guar- 
antees that developing countries would be fully involved. As 
a result, the May 4 communiqué was rather bland, with fa- 
miliar pledges by the 7 leaders to fight inflation and reduce 
budget deficits. Events related to the 40th anniversary of the 
end of World War II in Europe occupied Reagan’s attention 
next. On May 5, he laid a wreath from “The People of the 
United States of America” at an obelisk at the Bergen- 
Belsen concentration camp in West Germany where 60,000 
persons, mostly Jews, had died during the war. Reagan de- 
clared, “Rising above all this cruelty ... beyond the an- 
guish, the pain, and the suffering for all time, we can and 
must pledge, ‘Never Again.’ ”’German rabbis and survivors 
of the Holocaust refused to attend because of Reagan’s 
scheduled visit later that day to the Kolmeshoehe Cemetery 
at Bitburg, Germany. He and West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl stood side by side at Bitburg in a demonstration 
of reconciliation. Mindful of the uprorar caused by the fect 
that the cemetery contained the graves of 49 members of the 
elite Nazi Waffen SS, Reagan held his visit to 8 minutes. 
This time his wreath read, “The President of the United 
States.” Later, addressing Germans and U.S. military per- 
sonnel at a U.S. Air Base at Bitburg, Reagan declared that 
lovers of freedom around the world must identify themselves 
with the victims of tyranny, and he said, in part, “I am a 


Berliner, I am a Jew in a world still threatened by anti- 


Semitism, I am an Afghan, and I am a prisoner of the 
Gulag. ...” Israeli political leaders, May 6, denounced Rea- 
gan for visiting Bitburg. Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
said, referring to a statement in April, “The historic mistake 
of President Reagan was in equating murderers with their 
Victims.” Prime Minister Shimon Peres said, “I believe that 
President Reagan is a true friend of the Jewish people. ... It 
is precisely for this reason that we feel deep pain. ...” Trav- 
eling to Spain, May 6, Pres. and Mrs. Reagan dined with 
King Juan Carlos and Queen Sofia. After 2 days of meetings 
between Reagan and Premier Felipe Gonzales, officials an- 


- nounced, May 7, that the 2 governments would discuss re-_ 


duction and eventual withdrawal of the 12,000 U.S. troops 
stationed in Spain. Gonzales told Reagan he disapproved of 


US. policy in Nicaragua. Addressing the European Parlia- 


ment in Strasbourg, France, May 8, Reagan warned that the 
USSR was preparing to deploy a new multiple-warhead in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile “clearly designed” to give the 
Soviets a first-strike capability. Reagan met with Portuguese 
Premier Mario Soares in Lisbon, May 9. 

Gorbachev Attacks U.S. Policies — Hopes for improved 
relations between the superpowers dimmed a bit in May 
when Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev marked the anniver- 
sary of the end of World War II by attacking the Reagan 
administration. Soviet Defense Minister Sergei Sokolov con- 
ceded, May 5, that the USSR was conducting military space 
research, but he said it was for peaceful purposes and in no 
way like U.S. research on its Strategic Defense Initiative. 
Speaking at a Kremlin rally, May 8, Gorbachev criticized 
USS. support for opponents of the governments of Nicaragua 
and Afghanistan. Referring to Pres. Ronald Reagan’s visit 
to a German cemetery, Gorbachev said there were “political 
figures ready to forget or even justify the SS cutthroats and, 
moreover, pay honor to them.” U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko met in Vienna, May 14, and Shultz said later that he 
was certain some progress could be made in improving rela- 
tions between the 2 countries. 


CIA Linked to Bombing That Killed 80 — The Washing- 
ton Post reported, May 12, that a Lebanese counterterrorist 
unit trained by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency was 
indirectly responsible for an explosion of a car bomb in a 
Beirut suburb, Mar. 8, that killed more than 80 people. The 
Lebanese unit reportedly hired others to detonate the bomb 
near the home of Sheik Mohammed Hussein Fadilallah, an 
anti-American Shiite Muslim cleric. Fadlallah was unhurt. 
The Post reported that the CIA had not approved of the 
bombing, but knew it was being planned. According to the 
article, the Reagan administration subsequently canceled 
plans to rely on proxies to launch future attacks on U.S. op- 
ponents in the area. The CIA denied, May 13, that it had 


trained anyone to undertake the bombing. Sen. Patrick 
Leahy (D, Vt.), vice chairman of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, said, May 12, that committee Democrats 
were investigating “6 or 7” CIA covert operations, including 
the one in Lebarion. New violence broke out in Beirut, May 


~ 19, and continued for 2 weeks as Shiite Muslims battled Pal- 


estinian guerrillas over control of Palestinian refugee camps. 
Casualties were put at 425 dead and 1,000 wounded. The 
Shiites feared that a too prominent PLO presence would 
tempt a new Israeli military intervention: A car bomb in 
Christian East Beirut killed 60 people, May 22. Pres. Amin 
Gemayel was not injured, May 29, when. his palace was 
bombarded. 

U.S. Aims ‘Radio Marti’ at Cuba — The United States, 
May 20, began a new radio broadcasting service for Cuba. 
Radio Marti, schéduled to operate 1414 hours a day, was to 
bring Cuban and world news to the Caribbean island nation. 
Cuba denounced the broadcasts as a “‘barefaced provoca- 
tion” and called the use of the name of Jose Marti, an inde- 
pendence leader, a “gross insult.” In retaliation, the govern- 
ment of President. Fidel Castro suspended an immigration 
agreement between the 2 countries that had been announced 
in December 1984, under which former political prisoners 
would be allowed to emigrate to the United States. The 
agreement had also provided that Cuba would take back 
2,746 Cuban criminals and mental patients who had trav- 
eled to the United States in 1980 from the port of Mariel. 

1,150 Arab Prisoners Traded for 3 Israelis — In what 
appeared to be a one-sided agreement, the government of 
Israel, May 20, exchanged 1,150 Arab prisoners for 3 Israeli 
soldiers who had been captured during the invasion of Leba- 
non. Israel had been negotiating for 2 years with the guer- 


rilla faction holding the Israeli POWs, the last 3 known fo — 


be in Arab hands. The 1,150 freed Arab captives included 
nearly 400 who were serving life sentences in Israeli jails, 
many for killing Israelis. The total also included Palestinian 
guerrillas and many Lebanese captured during the war. De- 
fense Minister Yitzhak Rabin said that Israel had always 
done whatever it could to free its soldiers or citizens. Never- 
theless, many Israelis protested the exchange, especially be- 
cause many hundreds of the freed prisoners were aliowed to 
go free inside Israel and its occupied territories. 


General 


Brokerage Firm Admits Check Fraud — E. F. Hutton, 
one of the nation’s largest brokerage companies, pleaded 
guilty, May 2, to 2,000 federal charges related to the manip- 
ulation of its checking accounts. The New York City com- 
pany agreed to pay $2 million in fines and to pay back up to 
$8 million to banks it had defrauded. Under the complicated 
scheme, Hutton had interest-free use of up to $250 million a 
day that it did not in fact possess. U.S. Attorney General 
Edwin Meese said the prosecution of the case was a signal 
“to the business world that so-called white-collar crime will 
not be tolerated.” About 25 persons were identified as orga- 
nizers of the plot, and 50 employees had been given immu- 
nity from prosecution. Fifteen U.S. senators wrote Meese, 
May 7, protesting what they called the “blatant failure to 
find individual liability” in the case.” : 

Sentence Commuted in Rape Case — Gov. James 
Thompson of Illinois commuted the sentence of Gary Dot- 
son, who had been serving a prison sentence for the rape of 
a teen-age girl in 1977. In April 1985, the supposed victim, 


trial and said she had not been raped at all. Thompson pre- 


- 


. Cathleen Crowell Webb, had recanted her testimony at the — 


sided at a hearing of the Illinois Prisoner Review Board, — 


May 9-11, that considered Dotson’s petition for clemency. 
A. former prosecutor, Thompson questioned many of the 24 
witnesses, including Dotson and Webb. In commuting Dot- 
son’s sentence, May 12, Thompson said he had not granted 
a pardon because Dotson had been “proved guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt. ...” He noted that Dotson had already 
served longer than average for a convicted rapist in Illinois. 
Dotson and Webb embarked on a whirlwind tour of media 
interviews and received offers for the publication of their 
story. 
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Yorkshire, England, May 11, when a fire destroyed a grand- 
stand during a match between 2 English teams. Locks on 
the rear exist of the stadium made escape difficult. The stand 
burned to the ground in a few minutes. Also on May.11, a 
boy died when a brick wall fell and crushed him during a 
tiot at a match in Birmingham, England. Eighty spectators 

and 96 police officers were injured in the melee, and 125 per- 
sons were arrested. That incident foreshadowed a disaster in 
Brussels, May 29, just before the European Cup football 
(Soccer) championship match between teams from Liver- 
pool, England, and Turin, Italy. Millions of persons 
throughout Europe watched on television as some Liverpoo! 
fans—many of whom had been drinking—stormed into a 
stand containing some of the Italian fans. Thirty-eight per- 
sons were killed and more than 200 injured. Many victims 
were crushed by a wall that collapsed after Italians pressed 


. against it when withdrawing from the English attack. Most 


of the victims were Italians. Few arrests were made. Officials 
ordered the game to be played for fear that a cancellation 
would trigger more violence. The Turin team won, 1-0. 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher declared, “Those respon- 
sible have brought shame and disgrace to the United King- 
dom and to football.” Thatcher, May 30, directed that a 
contribution of 250,000 pounds ($312,000) be made to the 
victims and their families. The Belgian government, May 30, 
banned British teams from playing in Belgium. The Union 
of European Football Associations, June 2, banned English 
soccer teams from European competition indefinitely. 
Woman Gives Birth to Septuplets — a 30-year-old 
teacher who had taken a fertility drug gave birth, May 21, 
to septuplets in Orange, Cal. It was the largest multiple 
birth ever in the United States. The infants, born by Caesar- 
ean section to Patti Frustaci, were 12 weeks premature and 
weighed from i pound, 1 ounce to 1 pound, 13 ounces. One 
of the 7, a girl, was stillborn. Four boys and 2 girls were 


. born alive. One of the boys died May 24. Another boy died, 


Sune 6, and a girl died, June, 9. 

Cyclone Kills Thousands in Bangladesh — Winds as 
strong as 100 miles an hour drove tidal waves onto the coast 
of Bangladesh, May 25, wreaking vast damage and claiming 
thousands of lives. Pres. Hossein Mohammed Ershad said, 


May 28, that 5,000 to 10,000 lives had been lost when the © 


cyclone struck, although only 1,400 deaths had been con- 
firmed at that point. Some 250,000 were believed to be 
homeless, and the government estimated, May 28, that 
472,000 acres of land had been damaged and 140,000 head 
of cattle lost. 

Disasters — A midair collision, May 3, between a Soviet 
airliner and a military plane in the Ukraine took the lives of 
about 80 persons ... Sixty-one coal miners were killed, May 
17, when an explosion, apparently caused by methane gas, 


~oceurred 2,640 feet below sea level on Hokkaido island .. . 


x 


Two dozen tornadoes spiraling out of a 300-mile frontal sys- 
tem killed 90 people, May 31, as-they plowed through a 
number of small town in Ontario, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
western New York. 


JUNE 
National 

Senators Rebuff Reagan on Nominees — A Senate com- 
mittee took the rare step in June of failing to approve a pres- 
idential nominee. Pres. Ronald Reagan had nominated Wil- 
liam Bradford Reynolds, assistant attorney general for civil 
rights, for the higher office of associate attorney general. 
When hearings on the nomination opened, June 4 and 5, 
‘some senators criticized Reynolds on his policies in general 
and on his actions in several voting-rights cases. Reynolds’ 
policies reflected the administration’s strong conservative 
views on civil-rights matters. Liberal opposition within the 
committee gained moderate support when testimony by 
other witnesses indicated that Reynolds had not been fully 
candid with the committee in testimony on several occa- 
sions. Reynolds acknowledged, June 18, that in previous 
testimony he had been mistaken or unintentionally mislead- 
ing. In a series of votes, June 27, the Senate refused to rec- 
ommend Reynolds’ confirmation or even send his name to 
the Senate floor. An angry Reagan said, “The policies he 


pursued are the policies of this administration, and they will 
remain our policies. ...” Reynolds was expected to con- 
tinue as assistant attorney general. / 

US. Sticks to Salt Il Limits — Pres. Ronald Reagan an- 
nounced that the United States would stay within a restric- 
tion established by the second Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty (Salt I): Although thé treaty had been signed in 
1979, the U.S. Senate had never ratified it. Nonetheless, 
both the Soviet Union and the United States had said that 
they would continue to abide by its provisions. The treaty 
had imposed a limit of 1,200 multiple-warhead nuclear mis- 
siles. The United States would exceed this total in the au- 
tumn of 1985 when a new Trident submarine came on line. 
Members of the Reagan administration were sharply divided — 
over the question of continued compliance. Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger reportedly favored ignoring the 
treaty because of alleged Soviet violations. Gen. John Ves- 
sey, Jr., chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, argued, on the 
other hand, that forsaking the treaty might lead the Soviet 
Union to pursue an arms buildup that the United States 
could not match. The U.S. Senate, June 5, voted 90-5 for a 
resolution calling on Reagan to honor Salt II. Reagan, June 
10, followed this course, announcing that the United States 
would dismantle an older Poseidon submarine in order to 
maintain the missile limit. He said he was willing to “go the 
extra mile” to achieve meaningful arms control. 

Jobless Rate Remains Level — The U.S. unemployment 
rate held at 7.2 percent in May, staying within the narrow 
range it had occupied for a year, the Labor Department re- 
ported, June 7. The balance of payments, the broadest mea- 
sure of the nation’s trade with other countries, showed a def- 
icit of $30 billion in the first quarter, the Commerce 
Department reported, June 17, Major banks cut their prime 
rate from 10 percent to 9.5 percent, June 18, bringing the 
tate to its lowest level since 1978. The government's index of 
leading economic indicators turned upward 0.7 percent in 
May, the Commerce Department reported, June 28, 

House-Senate Budget Talks Collapse — House and Sen- 
ate conferees reached an impasse in their attempt to. sur- 
mount differences between the budget resolutions approved 
‘by the 2 chambers. David Stockman, director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, June 9, issued a new and © 
higher projection of the 1988 federal deficit—$175 billion, a 
jump of $70 billion, even if the budget compromise between 
the administration and the Senate became law. A Senate- 
House conference committee began meeting, June 11, in an 
effort to reconcile differences in the budget resolutions. So- 
cial Security and the Defense budget were the major stum- 
bling Bock: Robert Dole (R; Kan.), the Senate majority 
leader, and William Gray (D, Pa.), chairman of the House 
ig Committee, both suggested that higher taxes might 
still be necessary. The House-Senate budget i ATR 
broke up, June 25, and Sen. Pete Domenici (R, N.M.), 
chairman of the Senate Budget Committee, said Senate Re- 
publicans would not participate further unless House confer- 


-ees showed a willingness to consider freezes or cuts in cost 


of living adjustments for Social Security and other benefit: 
programs. In an off- the-record speech, June 5, that became 
generally known late in the month, Stockman said that be- 
cause of the growing deficits a tax increase might be the only 
solution “consistent with fiscal sanity.” He said that the ad- 
ministration and Congress had not “come clean” on the di- 
mensions of the budget crisis. 

Reagan’s Tax Reform Plan Draws Fire — Pres. Ronald 
Reagan’s proposal for a reform of the federal tax code was 
hotly debated in June, and many calls for revisions were 
heard. Several leading economists told the House Ways and 
Means Committee, June 11, that the proposal provided ex- 
cessive benefits to the rich and would further increase bud- 
get deficits. Most of them said, however, that the plan was 
an improvement on the present tax code. Martin Feldstein, 
chariman of the Counci! of Economic Advisers during Rea- 
gan’s first term, said the plan “has a substantial risk of los- 
ing revenue,” which was “one thing the United States econ- 
omy does not need—in fact, cannot stand.” Patrick 
Buchanan, director of communications for the White House, 
said, June 7, that the Reagan plan would benefit the “tradi- 

ional” family—one in which the husband worked and the 
wife cared for the children. He also said that high-tax states, 


_which would be adversely affected by the plan, had a “neo- 
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socialist” approach to government. Gov. Mario Cuomo (D, 
N.Y.), June 8, called this description “stunningly irresponsi- 
ble” and deplored the suggestion that women belonged only 
in the home. Treasury Secretary James Baker told the Senate 
Finance Committee, June 11, that the plan could be “‘reve- 
nue neutral” even if it differed from current revenue levels 
by up to $50 billion. The Wall Street Journal reported, Juné 
12, that many large corporations would oppose the reform 
because increasing taxes on their companies would worsen 
the U.S. trade deficits. Union leaders, testifying before the 
Ways and Means Committee, June 12, criticized provisions 


taxing employer-paid health premiums and unemployment. 


benefits. Witnesses representing capital-intensive industries 
said, June 13, that reducing tax benefits for them, as pro- 
vided in the Reagan plan, would harm their industries. Oil 
industry representatives told the committee, June 18, that 
tax breaks for their industry that were provided by the plan 
must be retained if the United States was to achieve energy 
independence. Robert Packwood (R, Ore.); chairman of the 
Senate Budget Committee, said, June 20, that the plan 
“would hurt the middle class, and he called on the adminis- 
tration to revise it. An analysis by the Congressional Budget 
Office, announced June 26, showed that Reagan’s plan 


would significantly increase budget deficits for the rest of 
the century. 5; . 


International 


Greek Premier Wins National Election — Premier An- 
dreas Papandreou retained power in the Greek national elec- 
tions, June 2, by a larger margin than had been forecast. His 
Pan Hellenic Socialist Movement won 46 percent of the pop- 
ular vote and 16) seats in the 300-member parliament. The 
conservative New Democracy Party, led by Constantine 
Mitsotakis, got 41 percent of the popular vote and 125 seats. 
Two communist parties received most of the rest of the 
votes. Mitsotakis had promised improved relations with the 
United States, which had been rebuked’ on occasion by 
Papandreou. The left-leaning premier had once threatened to 
close U.S. military bases in Greece. The 18 percent inflation 
rate and the growing foreign debt were other issues. But 
abusive language had dominated the campaign, and Papan- 
dreou hailed his victory as one of “democracy, progress, and 
change” over “reaction” and “authoritarianism.” 

6 Americans Among 13 Slain in El Salvador — Four U.S. 
Marines, 2 U.S. businessmen, and 7 other persons were 





Hostages Freed by Shiite Muslims after 17-Day Ordeal 


An airplane hostage drama, played out mostly in Beirut, 
Lebanon, riveted the attention of the world between June 14 
and 30. The seizure by Shiite Muslim extremists of an air- 
plane with 153 persons aboard, including 104 Americans, 
was a grim reminder of the 1979-81 hostage crisis in Iran. 
This time, however, the last of the hostages were freed after 
only 17 days, although one American was killed. 

Trans World Airlines flight 847 took off from Athens air- 
port, June 14, bound for Rome. The flight had originated in 
Cairo. Two hijackers boarded the plane in Athens. An ac- 
complice failed to obtain a seat on the plane and was ar- 
rested by Greek police. Soon after the plane left the ground, 
the hijackers, armed with pistols and grenades, seized con- 
trol and ordered the plane to fly to Beirut, Capt. John Tes- 
trake was permitted to land the Boeing 727 in Beirut only 
after he reported that passengers were being beaten and that 
a hijacker had pulled the pin on his grenade. By now, the 
accomplice had identified the hijackers as members of the 
Islamic Jihad (Holy War), a terrorist organization impli- 
cated in earlier attacks on Americans. While in Beirut, the 
gunmen demanded the release of 766 prisoners, mostly 
Shiites, whom Israeli forces had detained before and during 
their withdrawal from southern Lebanon. The gunmen freed 
19 passengers, then ordered the plane flown to Algiers, 
where 21 more were freed. The plane then returned to Beirut 
early on June 15, and after landing, the captain reported 
that the hijackers had killed a passenger. The body of the 
victim, Robert Stethem, a U.S. Navy steelworker and diver, 
was thrown from the plane. 

The hijackers were joined by about a dozen armed mem- 
bers of the Amal militia, a relatively moderate Shiite faction. 
Four men, whom the hijackers believed were U.S. military. 
or diplomatic personnel or who had Jewish-sounding names, 
were removed from the plane and taken to an undisclosed 
place in Beirut. The plane then returned.to Algiers, where 
more than 60 passengers and crew members were freed. 
Most of the Greek passengers were released after the Greek 
government flew the accomplice to. Algiers, where he joined 
the other hijackers. On June 16, for the third time, the plane 
flew to Beirut, where the hijackers made public a letter 
signed by 32 hostages appealing to Pres. Ronald Reagan not 
to undertake any military action in an attempt to free them. 
News accounts had reported that a special U.S. antiterrorist 
unit had been sent to the Middle East, but U.S. officials a) 

arently never seriously considered any attempt to free the 
perpen by military action. Reagan cut short a vacation, 
June 16, and returned to the White House. The Israeli gov- 
ernment said, June 16, that it would consider releasing its 
766 captives if the United States publicly requested it. 

Nabih Berri, leader of the Amal militia and justice minis- 
ter in the unstable government of Lebanon, emerged in the 
ambiguous role of spokesman for the Shiites and negotiator 
for the release of the hostages. It appeared that although the 


Amal held most of the hostages, the demands of the original 
hijackers had to be accommodated. Berri said, June 17, that 
all remaining passengers had been taken “somewhere in Bei- 
rut.” He called on the United States to pressure Israel into 
releasing its 766 captives. By now it was believéd that the 
original hijackers were affiliated with Hezbollah (the Party 
of God), a fundamentalist Shiite group backed by Iran. Af 


ter Berri arranged the release of 3 passengers, June 18, 3 


crewmen and 37 passengers—all American men—remained 
in captivity.- 

At a press conference, Jume 18, Reagan announced sev- 
eral steps taken to avert similar incidents. He discussed the 
difficulty of attempting to punish terrorists, saying that if 
“you just aim in the general direction and kill some people, 
well, then you’re a terrorist too.” He asserted that the 


United States would not give in to terrorist demands, and ~ 


that he would not ask Israel to free its prisoners. . 
Western journalists were allowed ‘to interview the crew- 
men, June 19, as a hijacker held a pistol to their heads. Five 
hostages were interviewed in Beirut, June 20. Allyn Conwell 
of Houston, chosen as spokesman by the other hostages, 
read a statement calling on Reagan not to attempt a rescue, 
and urging Israel to release its captives. Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres and U:S. Secretary of State George Shultz 
talked on the phone, June 21, reportedly the first high-level 
contact between the countries since the crisis began. Israel 
freed 31 prisoners, June 24, and said, June 26, that it would 
free more as the security situation in southern Lebanon im~ 
proved. Berri demanded, June 24, that the United States 
withdraw its warships off Lebanon. The United States said, 
June 25, that if a solution were not found soon it might 
blockade Lebanon and try to close the Beirut airport. Vice 
Pres. George Bush said, June 25, that Israel should release 
its prisoners which, he said, were “being held against inter- 


national law.”. Berri, June 26, released an ill passenger and 
proposed that the rest be moved to a western embassy in ~ 


Beirut or to Damascus, Syria. The White House reported, 
June 26, that it was working closely with the Syrian govern- 
ment. The United States, June-27, demanded that 7 other 


Americans who had been kidnapped in Beirut during the — 


past 15 months must also be released. 

An administration official said, June 28, that the hostages 
would likely be released the next day after being taken to 
Damascus. Israel was to start releasing its 735 prisoners, but 
the United States would continue to deny any connection 
between Israel’s action and the release of the hostages. How- 
ever, Berri said, June 29, that the hostages would not be 
freed until the United States promised that it would not re- 
taliate militarily after the release. The 39 airplane hostages 
were driven to Damascus, June 30, and, with the active in- 
volvement of the Syrian government, they were then flown 
to West Germany and freedom. 


~ 
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killed, June 19, when they were shot while sitting at side- 
walk tables at restaurants in San Salvador, the capital of El 
Salvador. The Marines were off-duty guards at the U.S, Em- 
bassy. Six to 10 men who leaped from a pickup truck killed 
the victims by firing with automatic rifles. About 15 persons 
were wounded. A group supporting the leftist guerilla insur- 
rection in El Salvador claimed responsibility for the attack. 
Pres. Ronald Reagan, June 20, denounced the shootings as 
part of an international pattern of terrorism, and warned 
that “our limits have been reached.” He said the administra- 
tion would respond in part by seeking more military aid for 
El Salvador. 

Bomb Suspected in Air Crash Fatal to 329 — In history’s 

third worst aviation disaster, an Air-India Boeing 747 

‘crashed into the Atlantic Ocean near Ireland, June 23. All 
329 persons on board were killed. The abrupt disappearance 
of the plane from radar screens, plus the fact that no emer- 
gency call had been received from the plane, caused investi- 
gators to suspect that the explosion of a bomb had been re- 
sponsible. The flight had onginated in Toronto. The plane 
had stopped in Montreal and was to land in London before 
continuing to Bombay. Most of the passangers were of 
Indian descent. Less than an hour before the Air-India di- 

saster, a bomb exploded in luggage being unloaded in Japan 
from another plane that had flown from Canada. Two bag- 
ga ¢ handlers at the New Tokyo International Airport were 

lled in the blast as they removed luggage from a Canadian 
Pacific Airlines Boeing 747 that had just arrived, a few min- 
utes early, from Vancouver with 390 persons aboard. Inves- 
tigators of the Air-India crash and the Tokyo bombing con- 
centrated on Sikh extremists, including 2 Sikhs who were 
already being sought by the U.S. Federal Bureau of Investi- 
a in connection with an alleged plot against Indian 

rime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. ; 

Congress Acts on South Africa — The U.S. House and a 
Senate committee voted for sanctions against South Africa. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, June 4, approved, 
16-1,.a measure that would ban bank loans to the South Af- 
rican government and impose restrictions on computer sales 
and trade in nuclear technology. The bill provided for addi- 
tional sanctions after 18 months if South Africa did not 
make “significant progess” in ending its policy of apartheid. 
The House, June 5, approved, 295-127, a bill that would 
ban new loans to and investments in South Africa, stop 
computer sales to the government, and prohibit the importa- 
tion of South African gold coins. The Reagan administra- 
tion, preferring to rely on persuasion, opposed the imposi- 
tion of sanctions against South Africa. 

Congress Votes Aid for Nicaraguan “Contras” — Both 
houses of Congress approved humanitarian aid for so-called 
contras fighting a guerilla war against the leftist Sandinista 
government in Nicaragua, The Senate, June 6, authorized, 
55-42, $38 million in humanitarian aid over 2 years. Pres. 
Ronald Reagan praised the Senate, June 6, and called the 
contra aid issue “the transcendent moral issue of our time.” 
The House, reversing a vote taken in April, approved, 
248-184, $27 million in humanitarian aid for the contras on 
June 12, but forbade distribution by the Central Intelligence 


- Agency or the Pentagon. In order to assure victory in the 


House, Reagan had given assurance that he was not trying 


_ to overthrow the Sandinistas and said he would consider 


trying to resume talks with the Nicaraguan government. 
Daniel Ortega, president of Nicaragua, said, June 13, in re- 
sponse to the vote in the House, that he would lift a morato- 
tum on the procurement of arms that had been announced 
in February. 

Nazi War Criminal’s Remains Identified — The long 
search for Dr. Josef Mengele, the so-called Angel of Death, 
who had been wanted for the murder and torture of inmates 
at the Auschwitz death camp in Poland during World War 
II, ended in June. Forensic scientists declared that his re- 
mains had been found in a grave in So Paulo, Brazil. Men- 
gele had been aes as living in several countries since he 
disappeared at the end of the war. The final bizarre chapter 
in the Mengele case began May 31, when West German in- 
vestigators raided the home in Gunzburg, W. Germany, of 
Hans Sedlmeier, an employee of the Mengele family firm. 
Sedimeier had reportedly boasted that he had sent money to 
Mengele. The investigators found photocopies of letters link- 


ing Mengele to Wolfram and Liselotte Bossert, an Austrian. 


couple living in Sao Paulo. Cooperating with investigators, 
the Bosserts said Mengele had come to Sao Paulo from Par- 
aguay in 1961 and had lived with a Hungarian couple. He 
later became friends with the Bosserts, who said Mengele 
drowned in 1979 and was buried as Wolfgang Gerhard, an 
Austrian Nazi and friend of Mengele in Brazil who had 
given his identity card to Mengele. Gerhard had died in 
1978. Remains now said to be Mengele'’s were exhumed, 
June 6. Rolf Mengele, son of Josef, said, June 11, that the 
remains were those of his father, and that he had remained 
silent about his father’s death to protect those who had 
shielded him. Experts said, June 14, that documents found 
in Sao Paulo were in Mengele’s handwriting. An interna- 
tional team of forensic specialists concluded, June 21, that 
the remains were those of Mengele. In the words of Lowell 
Levine, a consultant with the. New York Police Department, 
“the odds are astronomical” against the skeleton not being 
that of Mengele. Simon Wiesenthal, a leader in the effort to 
track down surviving Nazi criminals, said, June 21, that he 
accepted the findings. 

Gorbachev Calls for Economic Reforms — Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev, June 11, criticized his nation’s eco- 
nomic officials, rejected the draft of the new 5-year plan; 
and asked for sweeping reforms to revive the economy. In a 
speech to leading officials, he said that the 5-year plan 
should focus on upgrading present facilities rather than on 
building new plants, and that — emphasis should be 
put on improving the quality of consumer products, which 
he said often compared infavorably with those in other 
countries. Gorbachev criticized some economic managers by 
name for waste and incompetence, and he traced some of the 
economic problems to the regime of Leonid Brezhnev. 

Gandhi Visits U.S. — For the first time since he became 
prime minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi visited the United 


' States. The U.S. trip, June 11-15, was part of a 5-nation 


tour that included Egypt, France, Algeria, and Switzerland. 
Welcoming Gandhi, June 12, Pres. Ronald Reagan gave his 


support to a united India, a pointed rebuff to the Sikh sepa-_. 


ratist movement. Sikh extremists had assassinated Gandhi's 
mother, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, and other Sikhs had 
threatened to kill Rajiv Gandhi during his U.S. visit. Gan- 
dhi reportedly told Reagan he was concerned that Pakistan 
would develop nuclear weapons with U.S. aid. Addressing 
Congress, June 13, he sought to meet U.S. concern about 
India’s failure to oppose Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
by calling for a political settlement that would preserve Af- 
ghan independence, 

Economic Austerity Imposed in Argentina — Pres, Raul 
Alfonsin of Argentina took drastic steps, June 14, to try to 
stop the inflationary spiral of the currency. Inflation had 
been reported at 1,010 percent for the past 12 months. Al- 
fonsin declared a bank holiday, which remained in effect 
through June 18. He announced the creation of a new cur- 
rency, the austral, which would be valued at US$1.25. The 
present currency, the peso; was valued at 1,000 to US$1.28. 
Stating that the situation made it “impossible to think of 


_ gradual methods,” Alfonsin also froze wages and prices. It 


was anticipated that many state-employed workers would 
lose their jobs. 


General bd 


GM Acquires Hughes Aircraft — General Motors an- 
nounced in June that it would purchase Hughes Aircraft, 
one of the nation’s 10 largest defense contractors. In another 


major corporate acquisition, R.)J. Reynolds Industries an- ~ 


nounced, June 2, that it would obtain Nabisco Brands Inc. 
for $4.9 billion in cash and stock: The combined firm would 
become the largest U.S. consumer products company. The 
G.M.-Hughes merger, announced June 5, was subject to ap- 
proval by the auto company’s stockholders and by the U.S. 
[Savers G.M. would acquire Hughes Aircraft from the 

oward Hughes Medical Institute for cash and stock worth 
$5 billion. The bid surpassed offers by other companies. 
Hughes Aircraft, established in its original form by Howard 
Hughes in 1924, was a manufacturer in such high- 


_ technology areas as electronics, satellites, and missiles, 


Socialite Acquitted of Trying to Kill Wife — One of the 
most engrossing courtroom dramas of recent years ended, 


June 10, when a jury in Providence, R. I., found Claus von 
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Bulow not guilty of 2 attempts to murder his wife. The pros- 
ecution had charged that von Bulow had attempted to kill 
Martha (Sunny) von Bulow with injections of insulin in 
1979 and 1980. A jury in 1982 had found him guilty on 
both counts, but the verdict was later overturned on a tech- 
nicality. The prosecution alleged that von Bulow wanted to 
be free of his wife so he could marry his mistress at the time, 
Alexandra Isles. Judge Corinne Grande barred testimony on 
another possible motive—that von Bulow would inherit a 
large fortune on the death of his wife. Mrs. von Bulow had 
been in an apparently irreversible coma since the second al- 
leged murder attempt in 1980. Her children by an earlier 
marriage, Annie-Laurie Kneissl and Alexander von Auer- 
sperg, had pressed the case against their stepfather. Mrs. 
von Bulow’s maid, Maria Sc’ er, testified that she 
had found drugs, including insulin, in Mr. von Bulow’s pos- 
session. Ms. Isles, a witness for the prosecution, said she had 
demanded that von Bulow choose between her and his wife. 
She said von Bulow told her in 1979 that he had watched his 
wife slip into a coma, but then “couldn't go through with it” 
and called a doctor. The defense contended that Mrs. von 
Bulow’s comas, including a brief one in 1979, had been 
brought on by alcohol and drug abuse. The defense relied on 
medical testimony from expert witnesses who said that there 
had been no insulin injection. 

Comatose Woman, Center of Legal Battie, Dies — Karen 
Ann Quinlan, who became the center of a national debate 

over the “right to die,” died, June 11, more than 10 years 

after sinking into a coma. Miss Quinlan, then 21 years oid 

and a resident of Byram Township, N.J., became comatose 

in 1975 after an evening in which she took tranquilizers and 

drank alcoholic beverages. Doctors determined that she had 

irreversible brain damage. She was fed by a tube and kept on 

a2 respirator. Her parents sought to have her respirator re- 

moved so that their daughter’could die, but her doctors re- 

fused. Her parents sued, and the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1976 upheld their request. In a new interpretation of the 
Tight of privacy, the justices held 7-0 that Miss Quinlan’s- 
interest in having the life-support system disconnected ex- 

ceeded the state’s interest in preserving life, so long as medi- 
cal authorities saw “no reasonable possibility” that she 
would recover. The court thus gave force to the widespread 

practice of “judicious neglect,” in which doctors withhold 
extraordinary measures to keep terminally ill patients alive. 

Miss Quinlan’s respirator was removed but she continued to 
live, ultimately succumbing to pneumonia. 

Shuttle Tests “Star Wars” Technology — A simple test. 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative (“Star Wars”) technology 
was conducted during a flight of the space shuttle Discovery, 
which was launched from Cape Canaveral, Fla., on June 17. 
The 7-person crew included the 98th, 99th, and 100th U.S. 
astronauts. Also aboard were a Saudi, Prince Sultan Salman 
-al-Saud, and a Frenchman, Lt. Col.. Patrick Baudry. The 
crew launched 3 communications satéllites and also 
launched and then recovered an observatory that provided 
X-ray views of a “black hole” in the Milky Way. In the Star 
Wars test, June 21, a laser beam from earth was bounced off 
an 8-inch mirror mounted on the shuttle. The shuttle 
landed, June 24, at Edwards Air Force Base in California. 
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Forecast of Economic Growth Lowered — The Federal 
Reserve Board lowered its forecast of economic growth in 
1985, while statistics released by the U.S. government con- 
‘tinued to send mixed signals. The Labor Department re- 
ported, July 5, that the employment rate in June had re- 
mained at 7.2 percent for the fifth straight month. David 
Wyas of Data Resources Inc., said that the figures showed 
that ‘the economy still seems to be going sideways, getting 
neither worse nor better.” The Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corp. said, July 16, that the June rate for fixed-rate 
mortgages fell to the lowest average level since 1979. The 
Federal Reserve Board, July 16, estimated real growth for 
1985 at 2.75 to 3 percent, a reduction from the 3.5 to 4 per- 
cent estimate issued in February. The Commerce Depart- 
ment said, July 18, that the gross national product had in- 
creased at only a 1.7 percent annual rate in the second 


quarter, a sharp decline from its earlier “flash” estimate of 
3.1 percent. The real growth for the first quarter, as revised, 
was only 0.3 percent. The lower growth reports signaled 
that tax revenues would fall and cause a further increase in 
the federal budget deficit. The Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age continued to hit all-time highs on Wall Street, closing at 
1359.54 on July 19. The consumer price index edged up- 
ward 0.2 percent in June, the Labor Department reported, 
July 23. Treasury Secretary James Baker said, July 25, that 
he welcomed the moderate steady decline in the strength of 
the dollar against other currencies, which had be- 
tween April and July. The Commerce Department reported, 


July 30, that the U.S. trade deficit for June was $13.42 bil- 


lion, the second highst ever. The index of leading economic 
indicators advanced 1.0 percent in June, the Commerce De- 
partment said; July 31. 
Reagan Budget Shift Angers GOP Senators — The seem- 
ingly endless struggle by Congress to agree on a budget res- 
~ olution for the 1986 fiscal year took a new turn in July when 
Pres. Ronald Reagan shifted his position on Social Security 
benefits. By withdrawing his support for a reduction in ben- 
efits, he angered many senators in his own party who had 
accepted it as part of an effort to cut the federal deficit. Rea- 
gan, July 9, offered a compromise formula_to congressional 
leaders that provided for no new taxes and that accepted a 
House freeze on defense spending providing that the House 
accepted the Senate's higher on Pentagon spending 
authority. His proposal also provided for inflation increases 
in Social Security benefits each year, thus abandoning Re- 


publican senators who had pushed a one-year freeze on So- ~ 


cial Security increases through the Senate with Reagan's re- 


luctant support. At a meeting at the White House, July 11,. 


some Republican senators—including some up for reelection 
in 1986—complained about Reagan’s reversal. Alluding to 
Reagan’s shift, Sen. Robert Dole (R, Kan.), the majority 
leader, accused him, July 12, of “surrendering to the defi- 
cit.” The Senate-House conference committee remained 
deadlocked, and the House, July 16, voted 239-181 to waive 
the budget act, which required a binding House-Senate bud- 
get resolution that would set limits on spending bills. 
Speaker Thomas O’Neill (D, Mass-) said the House would 
pass its own appropriations bills without waiting for agree- 
ment with the Senate. The Senate Republican leadership ad- 
vanced another compromise, July 25, that called for a $5-a~- 
barrel oil import duty and the tactic of adjusting Social Se- 
curity and other pension benefits every other year. Reagan 
rejected the compromise, July 29, on the ground that he had 
promised not to raise taxes or cut Social Security. 

Budget Director Stockman Resigns — The White House 
said, July 9, that David Stockman, director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, would leave the administration 
Aug. 1, and join the investment banking firm of Salomon 
Brothers Inc. in New York. In his 4 years as budget direc- 
tor, Stockman had demonstrated a masterly understanding 
of the intricacies of the budget, and he was given the credit 
for the adoption of legislation that cut taxes and reduced 
spending on many domestic programs. However, his goal of 
reducing federal budget deficits was*not attained. The White 
House announced, July 19, that Stockman would be suc- 
ceeded by James Miller, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. , 

Cancerous Growth Removed from Reagan’s Intestine — 
Pres. Ronald Reagan underwent major intestinal surgery 
and a growth removed from his colon, or large intestine, 


proved to be cancerous. The White House had announced in — 


June that Reagan would enter Bethesda (Md.) Navy Medi- 
cal Center, July 12, for removal of a benign polyp that had 
been discovered in March. The polyp was removed in about. 


an hour, but am examination with a colonoscope revealed a ~ 
growth in the cecum, the upper part of the large intestine. — 


Reagan elected to have immediate surgery, which was per- 
formed, July 13, by 5 military and civilian surgeons. During 
the 2 hour and 53 minute procedure, about 2 feet of the 


‘large intestine was removed, including the growth, which — 


was about 2 inches in diameter. Before surgery began, Rea- 
gan signed letters temporarily transferring the powers of his 
office to Vice Pres. George Bush. The transfer of authority 


remained in effect for 8 hours. Doctors reported, July 14, 


that —— recovery was “spectacular.” Ata press con- 


ference, 


uly 15, Navy Capt. Dale Oiler, head of the surgical — 


a 
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team, said that the ‘villous adenoma” removed from the ce- 
cum “contained adeno carcinoma confined within the mus- 
. cle of the bowel wall such that there was no evidence of 
spread of the cancer elsewhere.” Dr. Steven Rosenberg, chief 
of surgery at the National Cancer Institute and another 
member of the surgical team, said simply, “The president 
has cancer,” He said that there was better than a 50-50 
chance that Reagan was entirely free of cancer and a “less 
than 50 percent” chance that cancer might recur. He said he 
did not believe any further treatment was needed at the pres- 
ent time. A debate flourished over whether Reagan should 
have had a full examination after doctors discovered his first 
benign intestinal polyp in May 1984, or in March 1985, after 
the discovery of the second polyp, Medical opinion was di- 
vided. The president's operation stimulated wide public dis- 
_ cussion about colon cancer, one of the leading causes of can- 
cer death, and doctors reported a sharp increase in inquiries. 
. Reagan returned to the White House, July 20. 
’ Smeal Recaptures NOW Presidency — The National Or- 
ganization for Women (NOW) appeared to take a more-ac- 
tivist turn in July, when delegates to its national convention 
in New Orleans returned Eleanor Smeal to the presidency. 
Smeal, who had served as president from 1977 to 1982, re- 
captured the leadership, July 21, after she challenged the 
reelection bid of the incumbent, Judy Goldsmith. Smeal won 
by a vote of 839 to 793. She argued that ratification of the 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) should continue to be a 
principal goal and that “large-scale mass actions” should be 
employed. Goldsmith preferred less confrontational tactics 
and said that any further push for ERA would be futile. 


International 


Gorbachev Shakes Up Soviet Leadership — The Supreme 
Soviet, the rubber-stamp parliament of the Soviet Union, 
named a new president and foreign minister in moves that 
were universally recognized as the handiwork of Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the new general secretary of the Communist 
Party. In another action that represented a victory for Gor- 
bachev, the Central Committee of the party announced, July 
1, that Grigory Romanov had resigned from the Politburo 
on “health grounds.” It was believed that Romanov had dp- 
posed Gorbachev’s election as general secretary. The Central 
Committee promoted Edward Shevardnadze, the Commu- 
nist Party leader in Georgia, to full membership in the Polit- 
buro, July 1, In a surprise move, the Supreme Soviet, July 
2, elected Andrei Gromyko, who had been foreign minister 
since 1957, a8 president of the USSR, and named Shevard- 
nadze as his successor. Both Gromyko and Shevardnadze 
were regarded as allies of Gorbachev. The latter had no ex- 
perience in foreign affairs, The office of president, largely 
ceremonial, had been vacant since the death of Konstantin 
Chernenko in March. 


U,S,-Soviet Summit Set for November — Anatoly Dob- 
rynin, the Soviet ambassador to the United States, met with 
the U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz in Washington, 
July 1, and it was announced, July 2, that Dobrynin had 
conveyed the USSR’s agreement to a summit conference. 
The summit meeting, between Pres. Ronald Reagan and So- 
viet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, was scheduled for Geneva 
on November 19 and 20. U.S. administration officials 


sought to diminish speculation that the meeting might lead . 


to a significant breakthrough in resolving the differences be- 
tween the 2 countries. The second round of U.S.-Soviet arms 
control talks ended in Geneva, July 16. No tangible 
ees was reported, and each side criticized the other. 
White House said that the Soviet delegates preferred 
not to “deal in concrete terms and with hard numbers,” and 
the chief Soviet negotiator, Viktor Karpov, said that the 
_ United States was marking time while it pushed its military 
buildup. Gorbachev, in a statement issued July 29, declared 
a unilateral moratorium on nuclear tests, to begin Aug. 6. 
U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz rejected the freeze, 
saying it did not have any provisions for verification. 
OPEC Cuts Oil Prices a Bit — Ministers representin; 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC, 
met twice in July and finally agreed on a small reduction in 
the prices of 2 grades of crude oil. The 13-nation cartel had 
_ cut its prices in January, but prices on the world spot mar- 


, 
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kets continued to decline and had fallen below OPEC’s offi- 
cial prices. As a result, OPEC's influence in world petroleum 
markets continued to decline, and oil production by OPEC 
nations as a group also continued to fall. A 3-day meeting of 
the oil ministers in Vienna ended, July 7, with no agreement 
on price reductions. Poorer nations opposed reductions in 
prices and production because of their need to maintain 
their oil revenues. Mexico, not a member of OPEC, dropped © 
its prices, July 10. At the close of a. 4-day meeting in Ge- 
neva, July 25, small reductions in prices were agreed to by a 
10-3 vote. Saudi Arabia supported the cuts and withdrew a 
threat to increase production, flood ‘the market, and drive 
prices down. However, Sheik Ahmed Yamani, the Saudi oil 
minister, said, July 31, that his country would double its 
production levels to the maximum allowed under OPEC 
production quotas. 

12,000 Women Attend Kenya Meetings — Nairobi, Ke- 
nya, was the site of 2 major meetings of women in July. 
Some 2,200 delegates, mostly women, attended the United 
Nations’ World Conference of Women, July 15 to 27. 
About 10,000 women came, July 10 to 19, from around the 
world for Forum *85, sponsored by nongovernmental orga- 
nizations. Maureen Reagan, head of the U.S. delegation to 
the U.N. conference, said, July 10, that it should focus on 
the “unique problems of women” and avoid divisive interna- 
tional political issues. Nonetheless, many delegates made 
political statements to the conference and somre-used the oc- 
casion to attack U.S. policies. The delegates, July 27, unani- 
mously approved a document that called on governments to 
adopt policies and programs that would improve the lot of 
working women, including minimum-wage laws and child 
day-care centers. 

“State of Emergency” in South Africa — In an attempt 
to stem a tide of black unrest, the government of South Af- 
rica declared a state of emergency in July. The U.S. Senate 
voted, July 11, to impose economic sanctions on South Af- 
rica in protest against its racial policies. The Senate bill, 
though not as stromg as one passed by the House in June, 
would ban loans to the government and trade in nuclear ma- 
terials or technology, and it would provide harsher penalties 
if South Africa failed to take significant action in 18 months 
to reform its iy st system. Violence had been building 
for a year and had resulted in up to 500 deaths, with blacks 
constituting almost all of the victims. Dissatisfaction with 
economic conditions and a lack of political rights fueled the 
protests. Many of those killed were black policemen and mi- 
nor officials, who were perceived as “collaborators” by mili- 
tant blacks. On July 20, 20,000 persons attended an emo- 
tional funeral for 4 anti-apartheid activists who had been | 
murdered. Pres. Pieter Botha declared an indefinite state of 
emergency, July 20, for districts around the cities of Port 
Elizabeth and Johannesburg. The police and military were 
empowered to arrest anyone seen as a threat to public 
safety. In less than a week, 800 persons, mostly blacks, in- 
cluding priests, lawyers, labor leaders, and teachers, had 
been arrested. U.S. officials said, July 25, that pressure was 
being applied on South Africa to end the emergency. Bishop 


‘Desmond Tutu, the South African clergyman who had re- 


ceived the 1984 Nobel Peace Prize, offered to mediate be- 
tween black activists and the government, but he was turned 
dow by Botha, July 29. House and Senate conferees reached 
agreement, July 31, on a compromise bill imposing eco- 
nomic sanctions. : 

Gandhi and Sikhs Sign Accord — Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi of India and Harchand Singh Longowal, a moderate 
leader of-the Sikh movement, took a bold step in July to end 
a troubled period in Indian history. They signed an agree- 
ment, July 24, designed to bring peace to the state of Pun- 
jab, a principal base for the Sikh religion. More than 1,000 
persons had died in fighting between the army and militant 
Sikhs in 1984, and 2 Sikhs had assassinated Rajiv’s mother, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, in October 1984. The agree- 
ment provided for a shift in a boundary to increase the Sikh 
majority in Punjab. Gandhi also agreed to more lenient 
treatment of Sikhs arrested in recent years, and to provide 
more compensation for Sikhs arrested in recent years, and to 

rovide more compensation for Sikhs injured during anti- 
ikh rioting following Indira Gandhi’s death. Although mili- 
tant Sikhs denounced the settlement as a sellout of their as- 
pirations for greater autonomy, a majority of Sikh leaders 
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reportedly approved of it at a meeting, July 26. Four weeks 
after signing the agreement, Longowal was assassinated, 
Aug. 20, while addressing his supporters at a rally in Sher- 
pur. Two Sikhs were arrested in the shooting. 

Chinese President Visits U.S. — Li Xiannian, the presi- 
dent of China, met with Pres. Ronaid Reagan at the White 
House, July 23. In his first official function since major sur- 
gery, Reagan assisted his.elderly guest.to the podium on the 
South Lawn. The 2 leaders met for 30 minutes and report- 
edly discussed U.S. trade policies and the status of Taiwan. 
The 2 countries, July 23, signed a nuclear power coopera- 
tion agreement. The pact had been initialed during Reagan's 
visit to China in 1984, but the signing had been delayed af- 
ter reports had surfaced that China was helping Pakistan 
develop nuclear weapons. - 

Ugandan President Overthrown — The turbulent history 
of Uganda recorded another chapter in July with the ouster 
of Pres. Milton Obote by a military coup. Obote's 5-year 
rule, punctuated with brutalities by himself and his enemies 
that had reportedly taken hundreds of thousands of lives, 
ended, July 27, when he fled to Kenya as his mutinous op- 
ponents reached the capital of Kampala. Tribal differences 
appeared to be at the root of the brief revolt; Obote was 2 
member of the Langi tribe, and the rebel leader, Brig. Basilio 
Olara Okello, was of the Acholi tribe. The new leaders 
closed Uganda’s borders, July 28, and suspended the consti- 
tution. Former dictator Idi Amin Dada, who had been de- 

' posed in 1979, said in Saudi Arabia, July 28, that he was 
ready to rescue Uganda. He was not called upon to do so, 
and Lt. Gen. Tito Okello (no relation to Basilio Okello) was 
named the country’s new ruler, July 29. A commander of 
another rebel force that had been fighting the Obote regime 
declined a position on the ruling council. Widespread loot- 
ing in the capital by the victorious rebels followed the 
change in power. f 

New Peru Leader Acts on Debts — Alain Garcia Pérez 
was sworn in as president of Peru, July 28, He succeeded 
Fernando Belaunde Terry, and it marked the first time in 40 
years that an elected president had succeeded another 
elected president in Peru. The occasion was not entirely free 
of political strife, however. Security was tight following a 
wave of bombings by leftist rebels seeking to — the 

- change of leadership. At 36 the worid’s youngest elected 
president, Garcia led a nation heavily in debt and facing 
economic chaos. In a move that worried international bank- 
ers, Garcia announcéd in his inaugural address that he 
would limit foreign debt payments to 10 percent of Peru's 
export earnings. Treasury Secretary James Baker, represent- 
ing the United States at the inauguration, said such a solu- 
tion was “counterproductive.” 


General \ 


Coke Brings Back Original Formula — In one of the 
most abrupt reversals in the history of marketing, the Coca- 
Cola Company announced, July 10, that it would once 
again sell a soft drink using the recipe that it had used for 99 
years. In April, the company had said that the original for- 
mula would no longer be available. It had conducted taste 
tests and found that a new, sweeter formula was preferred. 
The company believed that this new formula would appeal 
to customers who were switching to Pepsi-Cola, which was 
also sweeter than the original Coke. But many fans of the 
original protested the loss of the tangy taste they had loved 
so long, and sales of the new product were disappointing. 
The compromise response was to continue to market the 
new formula under the name “Coca-Cola” and to revive the 
old recipe under the name “Coca-Cola Classic.” Coca-Cola’s 
president, Donald Keough, said, July 11, that consumer re- 


search had failed to measure “the deep and abiding emo-— 


tional attachment to the original Coca-Cola.” 

Rock Concert Aids Hungry Africans — a 17-hour rock 
concert, “Live Aid,” broadcast on radio and televison to 152 
countries, July 13, from London and Philadelphia, raised an 
estimated $70 million for the starving peoples of Africa. 
Footage from 7 other concerts was included, and the pro- 
gram also included the first live broadcast of a rock group 
from the Soviet Union. Dozens of popular-music performers 


appeared live, including Joan Baez, David Bowie, Phil Col- 
lins, Bob Dyian, Mick Jagger, Elton John, Paul McCartney, 
and Tina Tumer. Members of former rock groups, including 
The Who and Led Zeppelin, were reunited onstage. About 
160,000 persons attended the concert in London and Phila- 
delphia. Bob Geldof, an Irish rock musician,. was the princi- 
pal organizer of the concert. He had organized “Band Aid,” 
a British all-star group that had recorded a famine-relief 
song, “Do They Know It’s Christmas?” It had inspired a 
previous American effort, USA for Africa and its song, “We 
Are the World.” 

Disasters — More than 200 persons were killed, July 19, 
when a wall of mud and water burst through an 
dam in the Dolomite Alps in Italy and poured down the 
Fiemme Valley, sweeping over 2 towns... A plane crash in 
southeastern Colombia, during a rainstorm, killed about 80 
persons, July 24 ... A land mine,—possibly planted by 
San killed 61 train passengers north of Rangoon, Burma, 

ly 25. 


AUGUST 


"National 


Congress Approves Budget Resolution — The long con- 
gressional struggle to come up with a budget resolution ac- 
ceptable to both houses ended, Aug. 1. Both the Senate 
(67-32) and the House (309-119) accepted a compromise 
conference report that called for outlays of $967.6 billion 
and revenues of $793.7 billion during the 1986 fiscal year, 
which would begin Oct. 1, 1985. The budget sought to re- 
duce federal deficits for the next 3 years by-a total of $276.2 
billion, but those figures were suspect and depended in part 
on continued economic recovery. The resolution, approved 
after months of wrangling and deadlock within Congress 
and with the Reagan administration, terminated only one 
federal program, revenue sharing for state and local govern- 
ments. But $137 billion was cut from Pentagon budgets, 
with spending authority permitted only for an increase for 
inflation in the first year. A number of domestic programs 
were trimmed back; Amtrak, once ticketed for oblivion, suf- 
fered only-a 15 percent reduction. Social Security and federal 
retirement programs would not be touched. Pres. Ronald 
Reagan, Aug. 3, congratulated Congress on its effort, but 
warned that he would veto any spending bills that contained 
“excessive” levels of spending or jeopardized the national 
security. The Office of Management and Budget said, Aug. 
8, that deficits for the next 2 years would likely exceed $200 
billion a year. 

Unemployment Rate Level — An immovable nee 
ment rate kept experts guessing as to which way the U. 
economy was headed. The Labor Department announced, 
Aug. 2, that the unemployment rate had stood at 7.2 percent 


in July for the 6th consecutive month. The Wall Street Jour- 
- nalreported, Aug. 5, that after-tax profits for more than 500 


major companies declined 14 percent in the second quarter, 
compared with 1984. The Labor Department said, Aug. 12, 
that the prices paid by producers for finished goods rose 0.3 
percent in July. Industrial production edged upward 0.2 per- 
cent in July, the Federal Reserve Board announced, Aug. 15. 
The Labor Department said, Aug, 22, that consumer prices 
also rose 0.2 percent in July. The U.S. Census Bureau issued 
a report, Aug, 27, showing that poverty in the United States 
had edged downward in 1984 after advancing for 5 consecu- 
tive years. The overall poverty rate was 14.4 percent, but 
among blacks the rate was 33.8 percent. A family of 4 was- 
considered to be in poverty if its cash income was less than 
$10,609. Median family income in 1984 stood at $26,430. 
The Commerce Department reported, Aug. 30, that the in- 
dex of leading economic indicators rose 0.4 percent in July. 
Governor Survies Impeachment Vote — Gov. William 
Sheffield (D, Alaska) came through an investigation in July 
and August that scarred his reputation but ended with a de- 
cision by the state Senate not to impeach him. The Senate 
conducted an 11-day inquiry into the awarding of a $9.1. 
ee to a firm in vee map of ield’s politi- 
ers a partial interest. Two lawyers prominent in 
the Watergate investigation, Samuel Dash and brn 
Lacovara, participated in the proceedings. Dash, emplo: 
by the Senate, said he found insufficient evidence to impeach - 
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Sheffield, but he did find “clear and convincing evidence” 
that the governor had committed perjury. Sheffield’s attor- 
ney, Lacovara, said that the governor’s failure to remember 
key conversations was the result of his lack of interest in the 
contract. The Senate Rules Committee found, Aug. 3, that 
there was “substantial but not clear and convincing evi- 
dence” that an impeachable offense had been committed. 
The full Senate rejected the impeachment motion, Aug, 5, by 
a 12-8 vote. 

Reagan’s Skin Cancer Removed — During a news confer- 
ence, Aug. 5, Pres. Ronald Reagan said that a patch of skin 
on his nose had been removed, July 30, and that it had been 
found to be cancerous. He said that the growth, a basal skin 
carcinoma, was usually caused by overexposure to the sun, 
and that his doctors expected that the condition would be 
cured, The discovery of the cancerous skin came less than 3 
by saaatla Reagan underwent major surgery for cancer of 
the colon. 


Pentagon Cancels Antiaircraft Weapon — For the first 
time since the 1960s, the Pentagon scrubbed a weapon while 
it was still in production. On Aug. 27, Defense Secretary 


Caspar Weinberger announced that the Army’s division air - 


defense (DIVAD) Sergeant York gun was being drop 
after flunking a series of tests earlier in 1985, Congress had 
been critical of the weapon and had halted outlays for pur- 
chase of more DIVADs in 1984. Ford Aerospace & Com- 
munications Corporation had delivered 65 of the weapons 
toward a projected total of 618. The weapon had cost $1.8 
billion so far and $3 billion was still to be spent. Designed 
to protect infantry and tanks from low-flying aircraft, the 
weapon—which consisted of two 40mm guns mounted on a 
tank—had never performed well in simulated combat situa- 
tions, Weinberger said his decision was difficult because of 
the Army’s “very urgent need for better air defense.” 

Reagan’s Rejects Shoe Import Quotas — Pres. Ronald 
Reagan advanced his reputation as a champion of free trade, 
Aug. 28, when he rejected advice from the U.S, International 
Trade Commission and said he would not impose quotas on 
the importation of nonrubber shoes. Imports of footwear 
had risen sharply in recent years and in 1984 captured 76 
percent of the U.S. market. Shoe imports were only a small 
part of the deepening U.S. trade deficit, and Reagan’s deci- 
sion on shoes had been awaited as a signal of how he might 
deal with it. Sentiment was building in Congress for various 
protectionist measures. Reagan said that the prices of shoes 
would rise if he had imposed quotas, and that other nations 
might retaliate against the United States. The Footwear In- 
dustries of America, a trade group, said the decision was 
“callous and deplorable.” 


International 


South African President Sticks to,Policies — President 
Pieter Botha of South Africa disappointed those inside and 
beyond the borders of his country who had hoped that his 
goyernment might be ready to modify its systems of racial 
separation. The U.S. House, Aug, 1, voted 380-48 for a Sen- 
ate-House compromise conference report imposing economic 
sanctions on South Africa, but Senate conservatives, threat- 
ening a filibuster, prevented a vote before Congress began its 
August recess, Rioting in South Africa spread to the Dur- 
ban area in early August, with members of the Zulu tribe 
fighting Asians, other blacks, and the police, More than 50 
persons were killed in 4 days. Botha delivered a long- 
anticipated speech in Durban, Aug. 15, and rejected any 
thought that the apartheid system be scrapped. 
the adoption of the presen of “one man, one vote” would 
“destroy white South Africa” and mean “strife, chaos, and 

erty.” He attributed the violence in South Africa to 
‘barbaric communist agitators.” He said, “We have never 
given in to outside demands and we are not going to do so 
now.” He offered to free black nationalist leader Nelson 
Mandela if he would renounce violence. Botha restated his 
support for minor reforms offered in January that fell far 
short of what black leaders wanted. Bishop Desmond Tutu 
said, Aug. 16, that after Botha’s speech that chances for 
| a re change were “virtually nil.” Tutu boycotted a meet- 
ing, Aug. 19, between Botha and some other church leaders 
that appeared to be unfruitful. After meeting with Botha, 
Aug. 19, the Rev Jerry Falwell, leader of the Moral Major- 


¢ said that - 


ity in the United States, praised the South African regime 
and said he would seek to prevent the Senate from approv- 
ing the bill on sanctions. He urged Americans to buy South 

rican gold coins. Falwell said, Aug. 20, that Tutu was a 
“phony” if he presumed to speak for South African blacks. 
The South African government, Aug. 27, suspended trading 
in its currency, the rand, when it fell sharply in value. South 
African police, Aug. 27, arrested the Rev. Allan Boesak, 
founder of a multiracial coalition opposing apartheid, the 
day before he was to lead a demonstration. 

West German Spy Scandal Breaks — West Germany suf- 
fered a serious breach in security when a top counter- 
intelligence officer defected to East Germany. A chain of 
alarming events began ‘when the secretary to the economics 
minister, who had clearance to handle secret documents, dis- 
peg The minister, Martin Bangemann, was leader of 
the Free Democratic Party, the junior partner in the ruling 
coalition, and it was believed that his secretary may have 
had access to highly classified information. Two more suspi- » 
cious disappearances occurred, and on Aug, 19, Hans Jo: 
achim Tiedge, a top counteintelligence office, also disap- 
peared. The East German press agency announced, Aug, 23, 
that he had defected. Some top German officials were criti- 
cized for having been aware of Tiedge’s personal problems, 
including drinking and indebtedness. Tiedge knew the 
names of many West Germans engaged in espionage in East 
Germany. A secretary to West German President Richard 
von Weizsacker was arrested, Aug. 25, on spying charges. 

Pre-Summit Tensions Rise — An increase in tensions be- 
tween the superpowers appeared in part to be related to pre- 
summit maneuvering. The White House announced, Aug. 


, 20, that the United States would soon test an antisatellite 


(ASAT) missile against a target in space for the first time. 
The Soviet Union had urged a moratorium on ASAT tests, 
but White House spokesman Larry Speakes rejected a mora- 
torium because, he said, the Soviets had a lead in such weap- 
ons. Moscow, Aug. 21, warned that the decision could force 
the Soviet Union to resume its own ASAT tests. The United 
States charged, Aug, 21, that the Soviet Union was using a 
“potentially dangerous” chemical dust to track the move- 
ments of American diplomats in Moscow. The chemical, 
NPPD, a fine yellowish dust that’ glowed when explosed to 
ultra-violet light, was allegedly sprayed in places where 
Americans would pick it up on their hands and clothes, 
Then, Soviet intelligence supposedly followed the traces of 
dust they left behind to learn where they went and what So- 
veit citizens they met. On Aug. 22, the Soviet Union denied 
as “absurd” the use of a dust to track Americans, 

Nigerian Government Overthrown — Maj. Gen. 
Mohammed Buhari, who had held power in Nigeria for 20 
months after leading a military coup,,was ovérthrown on 
Aug, 27, In'an apparently bloodless coup, the army chief of 
staff, Maj. Gen. Ibrahim Babangida, took control with the 
support of the nation’s Supreme Military Council. Buhari 
and his second-in-command, Maj. Gen, Tunde Idiagbon, 
were both removed and Buhari was believed to be under ar- 
rest. Babangida criticized his predecessor for economic mis- 
management and failure to live up to promises made when 
he took control in 1983. Inflation and unemployment had 
risen sharply, and food shortages had occurred. 


General 


Air Crashes Take Heavy Toll — By August, 1985 had 
become the most tragic year in the history of commercial 
aviation. More than 1,400 persons had been killed in air- 
plane crashes, surpassing the previous high of 1,299 in 1974. 
On Aug, 2, a Delta Lockheed L-1011 Tristar carrying 160 
ign crashed while making its landing approach at Dal- 

-Fort Worth International Airport. The final death toil of 
136 included a motorist whose car was struck by the de- 
scending plane, Just before the crash, an air traffic controller 
ordered the plane to decrease its speed so it would not over- 
take another plane using the same runway. The reduction in 
speed may have made the plane more subject to dangerous 
wind shear—a condition in which winds change speed and 
direction abruptly. In history’s greatest tragedy involving 
one plane, 520 persons died, Aug. 12, when a Japan Air 
Lines Boeing 747 crashed into a mountain northwest of To- 
kyo. Four persons survived, Shortly after takeoff from To- 
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kyo, the Osaka-bound crew had reported that it was unable 
to control the plane, which then followed an erratic course 
until the crash. Investigators thought that the plane's verti- 
cal stabilizer had broken off. A charter jet operated by Brit- 
ish Airtours burst into flames at Manchester airport, Aug, 
22, killing 54 persons; 83 survived the accident. An engine 
exploded as the plane moved down the runway before take- 
De another engine exploded as passengers were being evacu- 
ated. : 

Baseball Strike Lasts 2 Days — Owners and players 
reached an agreement, Aug. 7, that ended a brief walkout by 
the major-league baseball players. Baseball Commissioner 
Peter Ueberroth, who had distanced himself from the negoti- 
ations until a final settlement was near, announced that a 


“tentative understanding” had been achieved. No games had _ 


been played, Aug. 6 or 7, but play resumed Aug. 8. The new 


accord would replace an agreement reached in 1981 aftera - 


50-day strike. In the new agreement, players attained new 
objectives; no salary cap was imposed, as. owners had 
wanted, and the owners agreed to increase substantial: 
their contributions to the players’ pension fund. The mini- 
mum player salary was raised to $60,000 from $40,000. On 
average, players made about $360,000 a year, up from 
$51,000 in 1976. : 

Toxic Gas Escapes in West Virginia — The leakage of 
toxic gas from a Union Carbide plant in West Virginia, Aug. 
il, briefly sent 4 plant employees and 134 residents of the 
area to hospitals. The gas, aldicarb oxide, causes eye and 
skin irritations, and is considered more dangerous if ab- 
sorbed through the skin. The plant, at Institute, also pro- 
duced methyl isocyanate,-a deadly gas that killed more than 
2,000 persons at Bhopal, India, in 1984. The Institute plant, 
closed after the Indian disaster, had been reopened for only 
a few months after safety inspections when the Aug, 11 leak- 
age occurred. Union Carbide was criticized for its delay, 
Aug. 11, in notifying authorities and the public of the leak- 
age. Four residents of South Charleston, W. Va., were 
briefly hospitalized, Aug. 13, when chemicals leaded from 
another Union Carbide plant 5 miles from Institute. Union 
Carbide, Aug..23, accepted responsibility for the Aug. 11 
accident, blaming faulty equipment,and violations of proce- 
dures within the plant, The company said 25 employees had 
not noticed that steam was escaping from leaky valves and 
oi Mee the aldicarb oxide; the condition had existed for 

ays. : 

Disasters — China reported, Aug. 8, that floods and rains 
during the summer had killed 527 people . . . The collapse of 
an apartment building in Bombay, Aug. 13, killed 52 per- 
sons ,.. At least 110 persons were killed, Aug. 18, when a 
ferry capsized on the Songhua River in China. 


SEPTEMBER 


7 pias National 
Hurricanes Menace South, East — Two hurricanes re- 


~ garded as posing serious threats to human life and property 


struck the southern and eastern Coasts of the United States 
in September. Although the movements of both proved to 
be fickle, fatalities and injuries were light thanks to highly 
publicized warnings and evacuations. Hurricane Elena pur- 
sued an erratic course through the Gulf of Mexico at the end 


-of August. The worst storm in the gulf in 6 years, Elena 


seemed unable to choose a place to land. It made two passes 
at part of Florida’s gulf coast, prompting the evacuation of 
more than one million persons. Carrying winds exceeding 
100 miles an hour, Elena finally veered northwestward and 
crossed the Mississippi coast on Sept. 2. With receding 
force, the storm moved inland to Arkansas. Four deaths and 
damage totaling $1 billion were attributed to the storm. A 
second hurricane, named Gloria was billed as one of the 
most dangerous of recent years, moved northward off the 
east coast, Sept. 26, leaving torrential rain on the outer 
banks of North Carolina and prompting mass evacuations 
from low areas as far north as New England. Unlike Elena, 
which had lingered in the gulf region for several days, Gloria 
moved swiftly and was thus less destructive than feared. 
Three hundred miles in width and carrying winds of 130 
miles.an hour, Gloria swept through the New York metro- 
politan area, Sept. 27; it took only a few lives, but damage 


‘posing stiff sanctions on South Africa, Pres. Ronald Reagan, — 


was widespread and millions of people were without power 
for up to several days. ; 

Unemployment at 5-Year Low — After holding at a level 
of 7.2 percent for 6 months, the nation’s unemployment rate 
finally shifted—downward—in August, the Labor Depart- 
ment reported, Sept. 6. The August level of 6.9 percent was 
the iowest since 1980, and suggested that the economy, 
which had appeared to be adrift for many months, finally 
might be gathering some momentum. The U.S. balance of 
payments showed a deficit of $31.8 billion in the second — 
quarter of the year, the Commerce Department reported, 
Sept. 16. The figures also showed that for the first time since 
1914, the United States had become a debtor nation, that is 
foreigners, owned more assets in the United States than vice 
versa. Economists and politicians argued about the signifi- 
cance, if any, of this statistical development. The Commerce 
Department reported, Sept. 30, that the index of leading 
economic indicators advanced for the fourth straight month 
in August, this time by a substantial 0.7 percent. 

Reagan Acts to Boost U.S. Exports — Pres. Ronald Rea- 
gan tried to head off rising sentiment in Congress for protec- 
tionist legislation that he regarded as dangerous to U.S. in- 
terests. On Sept. 7, he announced he was taking steps to 
open further U.S. markets in countries that he believed were 
engaging in unfair trading practices. He said that under the 
1974 Trade Act, official investigations would be directed at 
Brazil, Japan, and South Korea and their purported restric- 
tions, respectively, oh computer Sa apse tobacco prod- 
ucts, and the wniting of insurance. He said he would also 
press negotiations to reduce or eliminate canned-fruit subsi- 
dies imposed by the European Economic Community and to 
increase the Japanese market for U.S. shoe and leather. ex- 
ports. On Sept. 11, Reagan and Republican leaders in Con- 
gress met to seek a compromise on trade legislation. Reagan 
warned, Sept. 17, that proposed legislation to reduce im- 
ports to the United States represented “a mindless stampede 
toward protectionism” that would be “a one-way trip to 
economic disaster.”* The trade imbalance between the United 
States and other nations was a prime factor in the decision, 
Sept. 22, by the officials from the United States, Britain, 
West Germany, France, and Japan to work together to drive 
down the value of the dollar relative to other currencies. 
This promise to intervene in the currency markets had an 
immediate effect as the dollar plunged more than 4 percent 
in value, Sept. 23, the largest one-day drop in the 12-year 
history of floating currency rates. Reagan, Sept. 23, an- 
nounced a plan to subsidize some U.S. exports to help get 
them into foreign markets. é aS 

Cabinet Secretary Pressured to Resign — During Sep- 
tember, Margaret Heckler, secretary of Health and Human 
Services in Pres. Ronald Reagan’s cabinet, reportedly came 
under pressure to step down. Heckler, who presided over the 
largest department in the executive branch, had been criti- 
cized by some conservatives as an unsatisfactory manager 
and as insufficiently committed to some of the president's 

olicies. Other conservatives praised her; Sen. Orrin Hatch 

R, Utah), said she had done a “terrific job” and called ma- 
neuvering against her in the White House “pathetic and dis- — 
gusting.” Chief of Staff Donald Regan had reportedly been 
leading the effort to replace her. Heckler insisted on a meet- 
ing with the president to learn where she stood with him, — 
and when they did meet, Sept. 30, he asked her to resign — 
and become ambassador to Ireland. They met the press, 
Oct. 1, and Reagan announced that she had accepted the 
appointment as ambassador, which he described as a promo- 
tion. . 4 


International 


South Africa Considers Concessions to Blacks — The 
South African government showed signs that it was ready to 
meet some of the demands of its black population. The shift 
came in the face of growing international economic pressure. 
Some foreign banks refused to roll over maturing loans to 
South Africa because of concern about the ability of the 
government to ride out the storm of racial unrest. Thus con- 
fronted with a serious cash-flow problem, the government, 
Sept, 1, halted repayments of principal on foreign loans for 
4 months, although interest payments would continue. Fore- 
seeing the prospect of having:to veto a congressional bill im- 
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Sept. 9, announced his own set of more restrained sanctions. 

‘In an executive order, he banned some computer sales and 
most bank loans and forbade most exports of nuclear tech- 
nology. He also banned importation of South Africa gold 
Kruggerands, subject to the approval of U.S. trading part- 
, ters, Reagan's action averted passage in the Senate of the 
sanctions bill; a Republican-led effort prevented an end to 
debate and in effect killed the bill. Pres. Pieter Botha of 
South Africa said he regretted Reagan’s actions, though he 
acknowledged that the congressional bill would have been 
worse from his point of view. The South African black 
_ leader, Bishop Desmond Tutu, discounted the importance of 
Reagan’s moves and called the president a racist. On Sept. 
10, eleven Western European nations imposed trade, cul- 
tural, and military sanctions on South Africa. Botha said, 
Sept, 11, that he was ready to discuss restoring South Afri- 
can citizenship to nearly 10 million blacks who had lost it 
when nominally independent tribal homelands were created 
within the past few years. The South African system of 
apartheid, or racial separation, had contemplated the even- 
tual concentration of all blacks in their own homelands, 
from which they could travel to white South Africa only to 
work. A committee named by Botha recommended, Sept. 
12, the abolition of the law under which blacks were re- 
quired to obtain a temporary pass to leave their homelands 
or township to stay or work in white areas. On Sept.-29, 91 
South African businessmen called for the abolition of apart- 
heid and for negotiations with “acknowledged black lead- 
ers” on sharing power. 

Gorbachey, Reagan Eye Public Opinion — As their No- 
vember summit meeting drew nearer, Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Pres. Ronald Reagan continued to focus on 
influencing world public opinion. Gorbachev granted an in- 
_terview to Time magazine, and on Sept. 3, he met with 8 
USS. serlators in Moscow. After the meeting, the senators 
described Gorbachev as a man of substance with a forceful 
personality. Sen. Robert Byrd (D, W. Va.), the Senate mi- 
nority leader, reported that Gorbachev had said that the So- 
viet Union would make “radical proposals” to reduce nu- 
clear weapons if the United States agreed to curb the 
“militarization of outer space.” Sen. Sam Nunn (D, Ga.) 
said Gorbachev indicated that he might drop his demand for 
a total U.S. ban on its Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI, or 
“Star Wars”) research. Gorbachev offered, Sept. 10, to cre- 
ate a European zone free of chemical weapons, but the 


White House rejected the proposal, saying the United States . 


wanted a “comprehensive, verifiable ban” on chemical arms: 
The U.S. Air Force, Sept. 13, conducted a test of its antisa- 
tellite (ASAT) missile, another program to which the Soviet 
Union had objected. The 2-stage ASAT missile, launched 
from an F-15, struck and destroyed a 6-year-old U.S. re- 
search satellite orbiting at 17,500 miles an hour at an alti- 
tude of 290 miles. The F-15 had been guided by radar and 
the missile by heat-seeking sensors, Reagan said at a news 
conference, Sept, 17, that the United States would not nego- 
tiate a limit on SDI, nor would it ban ASAT testing because 
the Soviet Union was ahead in its own ASAT program. Ad- 
dressing the U.N. General Assembly, Sept. 24, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze said that the Soviet Un- 


ion was determined to reach an agreement with the United. 


States to ban space weapons and make “truly radical reduc- 
tions” in existing weapons stockpiles. Shevardnadze and 
Secretary of State George Shultz met in New York for more 
than 4 hours, Sept. 25, but their conversation, while cordial, 
apparently did not result in any progress on substantive is- 
sues. Shevardnadze met Reagan at the White House, Sept. 
27, and reportedly proposed a 50 percent cut in the offensive 

_ nuclear arsenals of both superpowers. Reagan said, Sept. 28, 
that he welcomed the new initiatives. The Soviet Union, 
Sept. 30, formally put its new proposal on the negotiating 
table at the arms talks in Geneva. 


Greenpeace Scandal Rocks French Government — The 
French government was badly shaken when top officials 
_ were linked to the bombing in July of a ship owned by 

Greenpeace, the international environnmiental and antinuclear 
organization. The ship, the Rainbow Warrior, had been an- 
chored in Auckland, New Zealand, prior to a protest trip 
- into the region of the South Pacific Ocean where France was 
‘about to conduct nuclear tests. A photographer was killed 
by the second of 2 explosions, July 10, as the ship sank. 


Twelve persons escaped from the ship. New Zealand offi- 
cials arrested 2 persons and issued warrants for 4 others, all 
of whom, it turned out, were members of the French secret 
service. The French government began an official inquiry. 
The investigation, headed by Bernard Tricot, a former ad- 
viser to President Charles De Gaulle, found in August that 
the 6 agents had been sent to New Zealand to gather infor- 
mation about Greenpeace but had not been involved in the 
sinking. Three of the missing agents, all frogmen, turned 
themselves in at a Paris police headquarters. The Tricot in- 
quiry’s findings were widely rejected and ridiculed in 
France, New Zealand, and elsewhere. French Premier Lau- 
rent Fabius warned, Sept. 4, that he would not let Green- 
peace dictate defense policy for France, and he said that 
France would fight the campaign against French nuclear 
testing in the Pacific. French Pres, Francois Mitterand vis- 
ited the nuclear testing site on Mururoa atoll, Sept. 13. He 
said France would continue to test in the area for as long as 
it was necessary. The French newspaper Le Monde reported, 
Sept. 17, that intelligence and military officials had not told 
the truth to the Tricot investigation. The paper said that a 
team of French military advisers, not previously mentioned 
publicly, had sunk the ship with the approval of the defense 
minister, Charles Hernu. However, the paper said it had not 
been able to determine whether Hernu and 2 other officials 
had actually ordered that the ship be sunk. Hernu said on 

_ television, Sept. 18, that he had ordered agents to gather in- 
formation on Greenpeace, but he denied ordering the attack 
on the ship. Mitterand ordered Fabious to overhaul the in- 
,telligence service. Hernu resigned, Sept. 20, and Fabius an- 
nounced, Sept, 20, that Adm. Pierre Lacoste, chief of the 
secret service, had been dismissed. Despite the accumulating 
evidence, the annoucement by Fabius, Sept. 22, that French 
agents had sunk the ship came as a shock. Fabius said the 
agents had been ordered to sabotage the ship, but he did not 
say who ordered them to do so, or who knew about the plan 
in advance. He said that the truth had been withheld from 
Tricot during his investigation. 

Military Coup Fails in Thailand — Forces supporting 
Thai Premier Prem Tinsulanonda foiled an attempted coup 
by former military officers, Sept. 9. Five persons were killed 
and 60 were wounded during 10 hours of fighting. The dead 
included 2 members of an NBC television news team. Some 
500 soldiers, reportedly led by former Col. Manoon 
Rupekachorn, seized the state radio and attacked military 
installations, but were unable to arouse much public sup- 
port, as most the rebels had surrendered by late afternoon. 
Manoon surrendered and was allowed to leave for Singa- 
pore. Prem said that Manoon was freed to “avoid using 
drastic measures in order to maintain our unity.” 


Duarte’s Daughter Kidnapped — The eldest daughter of 
President José Napoleén Duarte of El Salvador was kid- 
napped, Sept. 10, outside the New University of El Salvador 
in the capital, San Salvador. The kidnappers shot her 2 
bodyguards, one fatally, and took her from her car. Ines 
Guadalupe Duarte Duran, 34, was studying public relations 
and advertising at the university; she owned Radio Liberty 
and in 19847had managed her father’s election campaign. 
Searching for the missing woman, police and army troops 
raided what they said were hideouts used by leftist rebels 
waging a guerrilla war against the government. Several per- 
sons were arrested and weapons and explosives were seized, 
but no trace of Duarte Duran was found. 


Soviet KGB Agents Defect — Great Britain announced, 
Sept. 12, that Oleg Gordieyevsky, a political counselor at 
the Soviet embassy in London, had defected. Britain identi- 
fied him as the top agent of the Soviet intelligency agency, 
the KGB, in Britain. Britain immediately ordered the expul- 
sion of 25 Soviet citizens—diplomats, trade representatives, 
journalists, and others—who, it said, Gordieyevsky had 
identified as spies. The Soviet Union retaliated, Sept. 14, by - 
expelling 25 Britons. On Sept. 16, Britain expelled 6 more 
Soviet citizens, and the Soviet Union responded by expelling 
six Britons, Sept. 18, There was some speculation that Gor- 
dieyevsky’s decision to defect might be related to the flight 
of West Germans to East Germany, which had begun in Au- 
gust. On Sept, 17, it was determined that a secretary in the 
office of West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl had de- 
fected, along with her husband; there was concern that they 
were spies. Reagan administration officials reported, Sept. 
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26, that another KGB agent, a senior member of the organi- 
~ zation, Vitaly Yurchenko, had defected; some officials re- 

ported that he had identified several US. CIA employees as 
Soviet agents. — 


Shiites Free American Hostage — The Rev. Benjamin 
Weir, an American Presbyterian missionary, was freed by 
his Shiite Muslim captors in Lebanon after being held for 16 
months. His release came, Sept. 14, but was not confirmed 
until Sept. 18. Weir said at a news conference, Sept. 19, in 
Washington, D.C., that the Shiites had freed him “as a sign 
of their good intentions” and to warn Pres. Ronald a 
that they would not release their 6 other American 
until Kuwait freed 17 Shiite Muslim terrorists that it held. 
He said his captors warned of more kidnappings and of hos- 
tage executions if there was no response to their demand. 


Elderly Chinese Leaders Retired — In China, a land 


where old age is revered, leaders of the Communist revolu- - 


tion have generally been permitted to hold high office as 
long as they wished. On Sept. 16, however, China’s top 
leader, Deng Xiaoping, instigated the retirement of 10 (out 
s -24) Politburo members and 64 of some 340 members of 

¢ Central Committee. Most of those who left office were 
ey or older, and many had ties to the tevolutionary period. 
Deng had made no secret of his desire to promote, into top 
positions, younger and better educated people who he be- 
lieved would be better able to implement his economic re- 
- forms and his more outward initiatives in foreign affairs. 
More than one million lesser figures in the military, civil ser- 
vice, and the business arena had already been replaced. The 
retiring Politburo members included China’s vice president 
and the widow of premier Zhou Enlai. Some, but not all, 
critics of Deng’s policies were removed from their posts. De- 
spite earlier reports that he might step down, Deng | 81, did 
not include himself among the retirees. 


General 


Titanic Found in Atlantic Depths — The wreckage of the 
ocean liner Titanic, which sank ir 1912 and carried more 
than 1,500 people to their deaths, was found Sept. 1. The 
ship had sunk on its maiden voyage after hitting an iceberg. 
About one third of its passengers were rescued. The ship 
was found as a result of newly developed technology in 
lights and cameras. The technology was utilized by a joint 
U.S.-French search team whose American members came 
from the privately operated Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitute in Woods Hole, Mass. Relying on color photographs 
and videotapes shot from unmanned submarines, the re- 

searchers reported, Sept. 2, that they had found the Titanic 

in more than 12,000 feet of water 500 miles south of New- 
foundland. The exact location was not disclosed to discour- 

age salvage attempts. The 882-foot vessel had broken in 2 

and one of its 4 smokestacks was missing- 


Thousands Killed in Mexican Earthquake — A powerful 
earthquake sent deadly shockwaves through central and 
southwestern Mexico, Sept, 19, taking more than 5,000 lives 
and causing widespread destruction. Heaviest devastation 
was in the capital, Mexico City. The epicenter of the quake 
was placed° 230 miles southwest of the’ center of Mexico 
City. The quake was measured at a high of 7.8 on the Rich- 
ter Scale. A second earthquake, lesser in force but still se- 
vere at 7.3 on the scale, struck some of the same areas, Sept. 
20. Officials said, Sept. 20, that 250 buildings had been de- 
stroyed in Mexico City and 50 more had been damaged be- 
yond repair. In the days after the quakes, more buildings 
collapsed. Rescue efforts concentrated on saving living per- 
sons trapped inside the wreckage, and thousands of people 

- helped remove the rubble, using their hands, picks and shov- 

_ els, and larger equipment where it could be employed safely. 
Tens of thousands of were made homeless, and most 
of them had no choice but to live and sleep in the open. 


Disasters — A DC-9 flown by Midwest Express crashed 
just after takeoff, Sept. 6, from Milwaukee's Billy Mitchell 
Field, killing all 31 persons on board ... A train collision 
near Viseu, Portugal, had killed 54 persons and left 64 miss- 
Fein party spina Fe Sept. 13. 
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National 


Toxic Spills Average 5 Per Day — More than 135 people 
were killed in the United States and nearly 1,500 were in- 
jured by at least 6,928 toxic-chemical accidents that oc- 
curred in the last 5 years. The total represented an average 
of 5 accidents per day. The data were contained in an un- 
published report commissioned by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and made available to the New York Times, 
which reported on the findings, Oct. 3. The chemical leaks 


occurred in both large and small companies, mostly when ~ 


the chemicals were being manufactured or stored. The EPA, 
which commissioned the study following the disaster in 
Bhopal, India, in 1984 in which 2,000 persons died, was de- 
signed to determine which substances are most a 
involved in leaks. and why. 


Senate Finds New Way to Cut Deficits — The U.S. Sen- 
ate came up with a new plan for eliminating the federal bud- 
get deficits. The Republican leadership im the Senate and 
House endorsed a proposal aimed at forcing the government 
to balance the budget by 1991. The plan would direct the 
president and Congress to cut the deficit by $36 billion a 
year until it disappeared. In any year that the deficit ex- 
ceeded the specified level by more than 5 percent, the presi- 
dent would have the authority to reduce spending across the 
board. Support grew for the plan although it appeared to 
require further cuts in defense and popular domestic pro- 
grams and increases in taxes. The plan was offered as an 
amendment to a bill to raise the government’s debt ceiling to 
more than $2 trillion. Pres. Ronald Reagan formally en- 
dorsed the plan, Oct. 4. The debate of the amendment de- 
layed action on the debt ceiling, and the Treasury said, Oct. 
8, that it would run out of cash that night unless Congress 
acted on the ceiling. On Oct. 9, the Treasury borrowed $5 
billion to raise the cash needed to cover checks already is- 
sued. The balanced-budget amendment won Senate ap- 
proval, Oct. 9, as liberals and conservatives joined in the 
75-24 majority. The House, Oct. 11, endorsed the goals of 
the Senate bill; without voting on a specific. bill, the House 
went directly toa conference with the Senate. 


Sales of Autemobile Set. a Record — The automobile in- 
dustry had its biggest sales year in history, according to fig- 
ures released after the end of the 1985 model year, Sept. 30. 
Altogether, auto companies sold 15.6 million vehicles in the 
United States. This surpassed the previous high set in 1978 
by 300,000 units. Only 10.2 million cars and trucks were 
sold in. the 1982 model year. Lower-financing costs and 
cheaper gasoline contributed to the buying mood. More en- 
couraging economic news came, Oct. 11, as the Labor De- 
partment reported that the producer price index, as indica- 
tor of future inflation trends, declined 0.6 percent in 

Commerce 


September. The Department said that retail sales 
had risen a strong 2.7 percent in September. The department 


reported, Oct. 15, that in their biggest decline in more than 


-2 years, business inventories fell 0.4 percent in September 


—usvally a sign that employment will ox up as bd 
turers seek to replace their stock. ! 


International 


Israelis Bomb PLO Headquarters — Israeli planes flew 


1,500 miles to Tunis, Oct. 1, and bombed the headquarters 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization. Israel said' the at- 
tack was in retaliation for the killing of 3 Israelis in Cyprus 
in September. The PLO had denied responsibility for those — 
killings, The Israeli aircraft, U.S.-built F-15 fighter-bombers, 
refueled in midair on their way to Be A PLO spokes 
man Said 67 persons were killed in the attack. The Israelis 

hit the office of PLO Chairman Yasir Arafat, who was at a 
PLO installation in northern Tunis at the time. The White - 
House said that the attack was a legitimate response against 
terrorism. Egypt’s Pres. Hosni Mubarak and Jordan’s a 
Hussein, among other Arabs, condemned the —— 


ment,” Oct. 2, in denouncing 


1 
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_ raid was “understandable as an expression of self-defense” 
but said the bombing “cannot be condoned.” An adminis- 
tration official was quoted as being especially troubled by 
the raid because the. United States had taken a part in per- 
suading Tunisia to take in the PLO after it was forced out of 
Lebanon in 1983. The U.N. Security Council passed a reso- 
lution, Oct. 4, condemning the raid; the vote was 14-0 with 
the United States abstaining. 

4 Russians Kidnapped in Beirut — The endless waves of 
violence in Beirut finally touched the Soviet Union in Octo- 
ber. Four of their diplomats were kidnapped and one of 
them murdered. The 4 men were kidnapped, Sept, 30, from 
2 official cars in West Beirut. Two organizations, Oct. 1, 
claimed responsibility for the kidnappings. Both threatened 
to kill all the men unless an offensive against Tripoli, in 
northern Lebanon, by leftist and Communist militia backed 
by Syria halted. One group, the Islamic Liberation Organi- 
zation, issued photographs of the Russians with guns 
pointed to their heads to prove that it and not other claim- 
ants held the Russians. Pres. Ronald Reagan said the Soviet 
Union had the right to retaliate “if they can pick out the 
people who are responsible.” The Soviet Union said, Oct. 2, 
that a body found in Beirut was that of Arkady Katkov, a 
secretary at the Soviet Embassy, one of the kidnapped men. 


The Soviet Union called the murder “an atrocity which can- ~ 
not be pardoned.” This incident marked the first time that. 


any Russian was taken hostage or killed in West Beirut. The 
Soviet Union, Oct. 3, appealed to Syria for help in winning 
freedom for the hostages. Syria and Sunni Muslim militia 
leaders agreed, Oct, 3, on a draft accord aimed at ending the 
fighting in Tripoli. The Soviet Union, Oct. 4, evacuated non- 
essential staff members and families of diplomats from its 
embassy in West Beirut. Syrian troops entered Tripoli, Oct. 
6, to enforce a cease-fire provided by the accord. They col- 
lected heavy weapons from the militia, as. required by the 


agreement. During the previous 3 weeks it was estimated - 


that 500 had been killed in fighting in-the area. Meanwhile, 
Muslim fundamentalists claimed that they had murdered an 


American hostage, diplomat William Buckley, but no body 
was produced. 


Gorbachev Visits France — Pre-summit .maneuvering be- 
tween the leaders of the 2 superpowers continued in Octo- 
ber. Pres. Ronald Reagan’s plan to set up a pre-summit 
Western unity conference during his visits to the United Na- 
tions in late October hit snags in early October. Reagan 
hoped to meet with his major allies—Britain, France, West 
Germany, Canada, Italy, and Japan—while he was in New 
York to speak at the United Nations. France said, Oct. 1, 
that Pres. Francois Mitterand was declining the invitation. 
On Oct. 2, Belgium and the Netherlands complained about 
not being invited. Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev arrived 
in France, Oct. 2, for his first visit to the West since taking 
power. His main theme in public statements was opposition 
to U.S. antimissile research. Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger said, Oct. 3, that the Soviet Union had gone ahead 
with its own antimissile defense program even while de- - 
nouncing the United States for doing the same. Gorbachev, 
Oct. 3, offered to make a “separate agreement” with France _ 
and Britain, which maintained their own nuclear arsenals; in 
the past he had insisted that these defensive weapons be in- 
cluded in any overall agreement between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Reagan said he had no objection to 
separate negotiations between the other 3 countries. How- 
ever, both France and Britain, Oct. 4, rejected the proposal, 
saying that they would not reduce their own forces until af- 
ter the superpowers had reached an agreement on a reduc- 
tion of nuclear forces. ‘ 


Nicaragua Suspends Civil Rights — Pres. Daniel Ortega 
of Nicaragua announced, Oct. 15, that civil rights were be- 
ing suspended because of “the brutal aggression by North 
America and its internal allies.” He charged that some insti- 
tutions, stimulated by “terrorist politics” of the United 
States, had sought to “sabotage the defense forces of our 
nation.” Rights suspended included free expression, public 
assembly, the privacy of mails and of the home, and the 


US. Planes Force Capture of 4 Palestinians After Hijacking of Italian Cruise Ship 


Another hostage drama unfolded in October—this time at 
sea with a surprising climax. And yet another American lost 
his life. On Oct. 7, 4 Palestinians seized the Italian cruise 
ship Achille Lauro in the open sea as it approached Port 
Said, Egypt. Some 400 persons were aboard at the time. 
Most of these—about 340—were members of the crew; most 
of the passengers had debarked at Alexandria and were to 
rejoin the ship at Port Said. The hijackers, who were passen- 
gers and who indentified themselves as members of the Pal- 
estinian Liberation Front, demanded the release of 50 Pales- 
tinians held by Israel. They threatened to blow up the ship 
and kill their prisoners. The front was a faction that had 

’ broken away from the Palestinian Liberation Organization. 
The ship’s captain, Gerardo de Rosa, urged in a radio 
broadcast that no one attempt to assault the ship. 

The drama ended—or appeared to end—as abruptly as it 
began, when Egypt'said, Oct. 9, that the hijackers had sur- 
rendered to a representative of the PLO. Egypt said the 4 
men would be given safe conduct out of Egypt to an undis- 
closed location. Celebrations that followed the surrender 
ended abruptly when Italy announced that Leon Klingh- 
offer, a 69-year-old American confined to a wheelchair, had 
been shot to death and thrown overboard. His wife, Mari- 
lyn, who was traveling with him, was unharmed. Condem- 
nation of the hijacking was universal. Israel called on Egypt 
to prosecute the perpetrators. The hijacking was deplored in 
the Arab world as an event that had hurt the Arab cause. 
After the men surrendered, it was reported that their origi- 
nal had been to remain on the ship undetected until it 

id Ashdod, Israel, where they intended to take Israeli 
hostages, The latter were to be seized in reprisal for the Is- 
raeli bombing of a PLO headquarters in Tunis, Oct. 1. But 
it was reported that the 4 Palestinians decided to act when 

_ their weapons were discovered by the ship’s crew. After 
their original plans fell through, it was reported that PLO 
Chairman Yasir Arafat sent Muhammed Abbas, leader of 
. the PLF faction, with whom he maintained good relations, 
to take control of the 4 Palestinians. The whereabouts of the 
hijackers on the morning of Oct. 10 was unclear; Egyptian 


Pres. Hosni Mubarak said that he thought they were in the 
hands of the PLO and that they had left the country. The 
White House said Egypt had turned down American pleas 
to prosecute the 4 men. They did not, in fact, leave Egypt 
until that evening aboard a commercial 737 airliner bound 
for Tunis and presumed release to the PLO. ; 
The Reagan administration, frustrated by its inability to 
act effectively against hijackers and bombers in previous in- 
cidents in the Middle East, moved effectively in this case. 
Reagan ordered the Egyptian plane intercepted in midair in 
international air space, and the action was carried out by 
Navy F-14 fighter jets, which forced the plane to land in Sic- 
ily. No shots were fired. Italian authorities took the hijack- 
ers into custody. Egypt, Oct. 11, condemned the intercep- 
tion and.denied reports that it had been in collusion with the 
United States and Italy to allow the hijackers to be trans- 
ported to Italy. Reagan said, Oct. 11, that the message of 
the interception to hijackers everywhere was, “‘You can mun, 


. but you can’t hide.” He added, “What we want is justice 


done.” A public prosecutor in Italy, Oct, 11, charged the 4 
hijackers with murder and kidnapping. The United States, 
Oct. 12, issued a warrant for the arrest of Abbas, who with 
another Palestinian had accompanied the hijackers on the 
plane that was forced to land in Italy. U.S. officials said Ab- 
bas had planned the hijacking and had a record of terrorist 
activities. However, Abbas and the other Palestinian left It- 
aly and, went to Yugoslavia shortly thereafter, much to the 
expressed irritation of U.S. officials. Mubarak stepped up his 
criticism of the United States, Oct. 12, calling the plane inci- 
dent “piracy.” In a statement issued Oct. 13, the White 
House said it was “incomprehensible” that Italy had let Abbas 
leave. The United States asked Yugoslavia to place him in 
custody until formal extradition proceedings began. It was 
reported, Oct. 14, however, that Abbas had left Yugoslavia. 

Ttaly said, Oct. 15, that it had formally charged 2 more 
suspects in the hijacking. The hijackers had reportedly 
claimed that Klinghoffer died of a heart attack, but U.S. of- 
ficials confirmed, Oct. 16, that a body washed ashore on the 
Syrian coast was that of the American and that he had been shot. 
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right to strike. The decree also strengthened the hand of the 
official censor. ; 
General 


Mud Slides Kill Hundreds in Puerto Rico — Hundreds 
of residents of a hillside shantytown north of Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, died, Oct, 7, when mud ‘slides swept downward, bury- 
ing almost everything in their path. Gov. Rafael Hernandez 
Colon described it as the “worst tragedy to ever strike the 


island.” The community of Mamayes was the center of the 
worst devastation, with hundreds of homes destroyed, but 
flooding elsewhere also claimed a heavy toll. Heavy rains 
had soaked the soil on the hillsides and increased its weight. 
By Oct. 11, officials had put the death toll at more than 500. 

Disasters — A ferry broke in half and sank in the Karna- 
phuli River in Bangladesh, Oct. 5, after hitting a trawler, 


~and it was feared that as many as 100 people had 





Population Projections, by Region and for Selected Countries: 1990 to 2025 
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) (in millions) 
Region and Country 1990 1995 2000 2025 Region and Country 1980 1995 2000 2025 
World, total ... 5,248.5 5679.3 6,127.1 8,177.1 China: Mainland... 1,119.6 1,164.2 1,255.7 1460.1 
More developed’. ... 1,208.8 1,242.8 1,275.7 1,396.7 Hong Kong... ... 6.1 6.6 69 79 
Less developed'.... 4,039.7 4436.4 4,851.5 6,780.4 dapan. oc sia.» 122.7 125.1 127.7 127.6 
Affica. 0s. 6.. 8648.3 753.2 877.4 1,642.9 Korea, Dem. Peo- 

Eastem Africa? ... 189.7 224.7 266.2 531.4 ple’s Rep. of . . : 22.4 24.9 27.3 376 
Burund) ...... 5.3 6.4 7.0 11.0 Korea, Rep. of... . 43.8 46.8 49.5 58.6 
Ethiopia. ..... 42.7 50. 58.4 112.0 South x 2,073.7 2,770.6 
Kenya. ...... 254 31.4 36.5 82.9 519.7 684.7 ° 
Madagascar 11.6 13.4 15.6 29.7 55.2 82.2 
Malawi... 2... 8.3 9.8 11,7 23.2 i 2045 255.3 
Mozambique 16,2 18.8 21.8 39.7 Kampuchea 8.4 9.2 9.8 12.6 
Rwanda,..... 7.3 8.8 10.6 1 es O's NS EN 5.0 5.6 6.2 9.2 
Somaiia ‘< 5.9 6.2 7A 13.2 Malaysia, ..... 17.3 19.1 20.6 26.9 
Uganda ...... 18.8 22.5 26.8 62.3 Philippines. . . 61.4 68.3 748 102.3 
Tanzania ...., 27.0 32.5 39.1 83,8 § Singapore... . . 27 2.9 3.0 3.2 
Zambia ...... 79 9.4 11.2 23.8 co ae 56,2 61.1 -- 664 86.3 
Zimbabwe. ... . 10.5 12.6 15.1 32.7 etnam...... 65.4 717 78.4 105.1 

Middle At “719 83,0 96.1 183.5 Middle So. Asia? 1,169.9 1,279.9 1,385.7 1,615.9 

if ig are wl 10.0 11.5 13.2 24.5 19.3. 21.7 24.2 35.9 
Cameroon. ... . 11.4 12.6 14.4 25.2 115.2 130.3 1458 2194 
Cen. African Rep. 29 . 33 3.7 67 831.9 899.1 961.5 1,188.5 

i Cataeeee 6,7 64 7.3 13.1 51.8 68.7 65.5 96.2 
BANG ek Oa ee 38.4 44.8 52.4 104.4 18.5 20.7 23.0 33.9 

Northern Africa. . 143.8 164.3 185.7 295.0 113.3 128.0 142.6 212.8 

Algeria... .... 260° 305 35.2 57.3 16.0 19.5 20.8 26.2 
VOR asec tats o 62.7 58.9 65.2 97.4 129.9 148,7 1683 270.0 
YR siia oek petite 4.3 ° 5.2 6.1 114 18.5 21.6 24.9 42.7 

Morocco,..... 27.6 31.9 36.3 59.9 4.7 5.0 54 70 

Budan. ty eae 24.9 28.7 32.9 55.4 43 5.2 6.4 134 

TUR syle 61 6.9 9.7 13.6 3.0 3.3 3.6 52 

Southern Africa’. . . 42.3 48.1 ° 545 90.7 13.5 16.1 18.9 33.5 
South Africa... . 36.8 41.6 46.9 763 NE ola Peaicstta an 12.8 15.3 18.1 32.3 

Westem Africa?... 197.6 233.1 275.0 542.4 Turkey... . 56.0 62.4 68.5 99.3 
Ts 47 5.4 6.4 12.2 Yemen Arab Rep. 75 6.6 9.9 16.5 
Burkina Faso’. . . 8.0 9.1 10.5 19: 

15.9 18.7 21.9 37.7 506.5 513.1 

Guinea 6.1 7.0 79 13.9 118.2 121.0 191.2 

Ivory Coast 11.5 13.4 15.6 26.1 9.6 9.7 10.2 

Mali. . 9.3 10.7 12.4 21.4 16.3 16.8 18.8 

Niger. . 7A 6.3 98 18.9 

Nigeria. 113.3 135.6 161.9 938.1 16.5 166 16.1 

Senegal fag 87 10,0 18.9 10.8 10.9 10.9 

Togo 34 3.9 4.6 9.0 40.2 414 45 

LatinAmerica..... 453.2 601.3 550.0 786.6 24,8 25.6 29.2 

Caribbean’. ,.,.. 34.6 37.7 40.8 57.7 83.0 83.4 83. 
CUBR Clee g s 10.5 11.2 11.7 13.6 5.1 5.4 48 
a ads Rep.. . 7.0 Toe 84 12.2 5.0 5.0 4.8 
ae enn 75 8.6 9.9 18.3 4.0 42 62 

Middle America®... =: 119.7 134.4 149.6 2226 42 42 43 
El Salvador... . 6.5 TS 8.7 15.0 8.2 8.1 5 

9.7 114 12.7 21,7 56.0 * 562 
6.1 6.0°« 7.0 13.3 160.0 153.1 1 
89.0, 99.2 109.2 - 154.1 3.8 4.1 5.8 
3.9 45 5.3 9.2 10.5 10.7 118 
$7.9 58.2 56.9 
49.1 52.3 66.5 70.1 10,7 11.0 119 
92.0 35.1 37.2 47.4 42.0 43.4 49.2 
13.1 14.0 14.9 18.8 24.6 25.2 26.6 
31 3.2 3.4 3.9 155.3 155.6 be 
75 75 73 
249.8 276.9 304,1 436.3 9,9 9.9 9.8 
73 84 9.7 16.3 66.3 67.1 585 
150.4 165.1 179.5 245.8 - 
$1.8 34.9 38.0 61,7 60.3 598 538 
10.9 12.7 14.6 25.7 14.9 15.0 146 
4.2 48 5.4 8.6 6.0 5.9 49 
22.3 25.1 28.0 41.0 303.1 314.8 367.1 
21.3 24,2 27,2 42.8 28.5 30.4 ~ 
278.2 286.8 297.7 347.3 177 18.7 

anada. 27.1 28.3 29.4 34.4 3.6 3.7 42 

United States... . 248.0 258.3 268.1 312.7 4.8 5.3 

fast Asia? ....... 1,317.2 1,390.4 1,470.0 1,696,1 


(1) Regions, (2) includes countries not shown separately. (3) Formerly Upper Volta, — 
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U.S, District Courts—Civil and Criminal Cases: 1965 to 1983 _ . 


Source: Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, Annual Report of the Director. 


(Im thousands, except percent) a 
Item 1965, 1970 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Civil cases: 
Commenced. ...... 67.7 87.3 117.3 130.6 130.6 138.8 154.7 168.8 180.6 206.2 241.8 
Cases terminated’ . 63.1 79.5 103.8 108.3 115.5 123.2 140.0 155.0 172.9 185.5 213.6 
court action 29.3 31.4 ~ are 417 452 ~ 45.3 60.2 68.7 721 81.6 99.0 
Court action, total 33.8 48.4 66.6 70.3 778 79.9 86.2 100.8 103.9 114.6 
Before 17.1 29.4 40: 3 41.6 43.5 48.7 49.7 53.8 61,1 67.3 75.9 
Protfial 625.6 9.4 11.0 15.6 16.2 17.7 19.7 20.5 22.4 28.3 25.3 27.1 
Ss eet 7.3 8.0 8.7 8.8 9.0 9.4 9.6 10.1 11.4 11.3 11.6 
Se iating trial 6 0.0 8.4 8 78 76 6.9 65 6.6 6. 
if i 11. 10: 5 J { x “ a i 1 5.4 
Criminal cases: 5 
Commenced? ...... 31.6 38.1 41.1 39.1 33.8 34.6 31.5 28.0 30.4 31.6 34.7 
Defendants disposed 
OP eR ois, 6) fo she 33.7 36.4 49.2 51.6 53.2 45.9 41.2 36.6 38.1 40.5 43.3 
Not convicted 5.0 8.2 11.8 11.6 11.7 9.4 8.37 8.0 8.3 8.2 77 
Dismissed . 3.8 6.6 10.3 9.8 10.0 7.8 68 6.6 7.0 7A 6.6 
eee 1.2 “1.6 1.5 Er 1.8 1.6 16 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.2 
Convicted...... 28.8 28.2 37.4 40.1 4156 36.5 32.5 28.6 23.9 $2.3 35.6 
By guilty ¢ 25.9 24.1 31.8 34.0 35.3 31.1 27.3 23.1 24.3 27.4 30.5 
By court or jury 28 41 5.6 61 61 54 56 55 $5 49 54 
i 13.7 12.4 17.3 18.5 19.6 17.4 14.6 13.2 13.7 15.9 17.9 
Probation . 108 8611.4 17.9 18:2 16.1 14.5 13.5 11.41 12.2 12.7 14.4 
Fine and other, . “ 43 4.4 2.2 3.4 5.8 46 43 4.4 4.0 KW 3.6 


(1) Excludes land condemnation cases. (2) Exicudes transfers. (3) Includes DC, beginning 1975; Guam and Virgin Islands beginning 
1977; Northern Mariana Islands beginning 1978; and Canal Zone, 1977 through 1982. (4) Includes nolo contendere. 


-U.S, District Courts—Criminal Cases Commenced and Defendants Disposed of, 
by Nature of Offense: 1982 to 1983 





~ of Defendants, 1983: 
¢ Defend. 
Cases ants 1983 convicted: Convicted? Sentenced 
Nature of Offense} com- dis~ cases By im- Fine 
menced’ posed; com- | Total Ac- Total Guilty court | prison- Proba- and 
of |menced! quited plea? orjury| ment tion other 
Total ...... 31,264 40,466 34,681 7,738 1,172 35,591 — 30,523 5,068 17,686. 14,097 3,608 
General offenses: . 
Homicide...... 151 172 156 36 16 117 72 45 90 8 , 19 
Robbery ...... 1,428 1,745 1,333 169 33 1,360 1,077 283 1,269 88 3 
Assault... .... 579 606 543 165 33 436 325 111 273 147 16 
Burglary ...... 143 174 181 30 1 173 155 18 125 48 _ 
Lareeny—theft... 2,887 3,557 3,385 663 105 «3536 = 3,177 369 1,622 1,786 128 
Embezzlement and : 
TOD STK 6,780 7,976 7,661 1,338 265 7,828 6,925 903 - 3,054 4,365 209 
Auto theft... 2... 369 519 347 90 15 461 392 69 320° 140 1 
Forgery, ‘ 
counterfeiting ... 2,128 2280 2,322 387 51 2,365 2,138 227 1,309 1,047 9 
» Sex offenses... . 135 143 140. 30 10 100 77 23 80 19 1 

DAPCAS...... 4,192 ~7,981 5,024 1,674 281 7,490 5,774 1,716 5,449 1,893 148 
Misc. ae 


ho 8,759 9,187 9,681 23304 243, 7,345 6,435 910 2,539 2,203 2,603 
(1) Excludes transfers. ain sero and sentenced. (3) Includes nolo contendere. (4) includes items not shown separately. (5) All 
marihuana, narcotics led substances prosecutions under the Drug Abuse, Prevention and Control Act. 
g ‘US. District Courts—Trials: 1965 to 1983 
A trial is defined as a contested proceeding (other than a hearing on a motion) before either court or jury in which evidence is 


Type of Trial 1965 1970 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Te Fibra. here 11,485 16,032 19,236 19,580 18,827 18,851 18563 19,825 21,239 21,397 21,345 
Civil trials. 2... 7,613 9,449 11,603 11,656 11,605 11,515 11,764 13,191 14,697 14,753 14,689 
Nonjury.......% 4459 6,078 7,903 8,098 7,782 - 8,236 8,348 9,254 10,047 10,074 . 9,712 
aah Mi aM an 5 3,154 3,377 3,700 3,558 3,813 3,189 3,416 3,937 4,650 4,679 4377 
Criminal trials... . . 3,872 6,583 7,633 7,924 7,222 7,336 6,799 6,634 6,542 6644 6656 
Nonjury....... 1,143 i 2,726 2,773 2,661 3,344 3,132 3,216 2,962 3,076 3,003 
2 ee Se ee 2,729 4226 4,907 5,151 4,561 3,992 3,667 3,418 3,580 3,568 3,653 
LU. JS. Courts of Appeals: ae oe = 
I 1965 1975 197 * 1977 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Cases commenced’ . 6,776 186 16, 18,408 19,118 18318 20218 23,200 26,362 27,946 29,630 
Criminal. 2... 6 2. 1,223 . 4,187 4,650 4,738 4,487 4,102 4405 4,377 4,767 4,790 
US GWibe os. s Zio 1,387 rs ter 2,981 3,327 3,622 3,928 3,983 4654 4940 5517 5,820 
Private civil ..... . ” 2,677 4,834 6,511 7,077 7,358 7,234. 8237 10,200 12,074 13,267 14429 
Administrative 1,106 1 2,290 2,515 2,564 2,382 2,922 2950 3800 3,118 3,069 
Cases = 771 10,699 16,000 16,246 17,784 17,714 18,928 20,887 25,066 27,984 268,660 
Criminal... 1... 1,014 2581 4,005 4,238. 4,554 4,461 4,320 3,993 4,192 4522 4,777 
og ae aed a 3,094 2,853 3,198 3,437 3857 4346 5,021 §,508 
Private civil... .. 2,183 Bes 6,252 6,248 6680 - 6813 7,175 8942 11,327 13,115 13,710 
Administrative appeals 1,004 1,909 2,359 2,510 2,643 3; 3,549 
Cases off. . 3,546 6,98 9,077 9,351 . 11,400 10,607 12,168 12,720 1 
Affirmed or granted . 2,635 6,763 6,995 Tena Gril... Tle --BO17 8, 9,560 10,174 
Reversed or denied . 773 - 1280 i 1,680 1,715 1,536 845 2246 2138 2,173 
andes es See 1 iF res “i By ee : i Ara Bh 91 1 
ty ch proceedings and bankruptcy appeals not shown ately. (2) A Annee beans SBP iaiot Rogues 76 dain 
comparable with earlier years due to changes in criteria. (3) From of complete record to final disposition. 
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US. oe Court—Cases Filed and Disposition: 1970 to 1983 
Source: Office of the Clerk, Supreme Court of the United States - f 
Action 1970 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1962 1983 
Totalcases ondocket 4,212 4,761 4,731 4,704 4731 - 4,781 5,144 5,311 §,079 5,099 
Appellate cases on docket . 1,903 2,352 2,324 2,341 2,383 2,509 2,749 2,935 2,710 2,688 
From priorterm. .. ... . 325 431 452 472 434 425 527 522 545 * §20 
—e during present 
Bs RT ta 1,578 1,921 1,872 1,869 1,949 2,084 2,222 2,413 2,165 2,168 
rool acted upon... .. 1,613 1,900 2,019 1,979 2.023 2050 '2234 12513 12279 © 12'220 
ted review... . 214 244 237 224 210 199 167 203 169 140 
Denied, dismissed or 
withdrawn ....... 1,285" 1,538 1,620 1,676 1,734 1,776 1,999 2,100 1,892 1,902 
Summarily decided . . . 114 118 162 73 79 75 90 114 113 71 
Cases not acted upon. . . 290 452 305 362 360 459 425 422 413 468 
r cases on docket 2,289 2,395 2,398 2,349 2,331 2,249 2,371 2,354 2,352 2,394 
Cases acted upon... . . 1,802 1,997 2,083 1,960 1,996 1,838 '2,027 12,039 ‘2013 1,992 
Granted review ..... 41. 28 30 24 32 17 Vi 10 9 
Denied, dismissed or 
withdrawn... a. 1,683 1,903 2,013 1,899 1,938 1,757 F968 2,014 1,995 1,968 
Summarily decided . 78 66 40 37 31 49 32 12 6 2 ae 
Cases not acted upon . 487. 398 315 389 335 411 344 315 339 402 
aby cases on docket. . . 20 14 8 14 17 23 24 22’ 7 17 
pred ag of during 
Deeps ns tgs mapatone 7 73 2 3 _ io A " 6 3 5 
Total ¢ peaks available for 
argument .......... 267 280 269 260 249 238 264 318 312 269 
ORS a 160 181 181 185 170 160 162 192 199 189 
Cases arqued...... 154 178 “176 172 168 156 154 184 183 184 
ases dismissed or : 
argument ....6.. 9 2 5 13 2 4 8 8 16° 6 
Cases remaining. ..... 107 99 88 75 793 78 102 126 113 80 
eT ones by signing 
Roh ENE PEN news 126 160 154 153 153 143 144 170 174 174 
canes decided by per 
curiam opinion. ..... 22 16 22 8 8 12 Gu: 10 6 6 
Number of signed opinions 109 138 126 129 130 130 123 141 151 161 


(1) Includes cases granted review and carried over to next term, not shown separately. 
4 Major Decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, 1984-85 


The 1984-85 Supreme Court term began October 1 and 
concluded July 2. The court received petitions in 4,043 cases 
and decided 175, a ration of one decision for every 23 peti- 
tions filed. There were 139 signed opinions, the lowest num- 
ber in five years; 59 decisions came without a dissenting 

"vote, an unusually high degree of unanimity. Among the no- 
table actions, the Supreme Court: 

Ruled, unanimously, in a summary decision, to overturn a 
Louisiana murder conviction, evidence for which had been 
obtained by police at the crime scene without a warrant. The 
decision reaffirmed a 1978 high court ruling requiring police 
ar a warrant before searching a murder scene. (Nov. 
26 

Declined to hear a challenge to a decision dismissing a sex 
bias suit against a university. The predominantly female 
nursing faculty of the Univ. of Washington, using the idea of 
“comparable worth,” had argued that it should be paid sala- 
ries equal to those of the faculty of other departments, 
which were predominantly male. (Noy. 26) 

Ruled, unanimously, that the federal government need 
pay only the fair market value of local public property taken 
over for a federal project. (Dec. 4) 


Ruled, 6-3, to widen the interpretation of a federal law . 


that made it a crime to assault or rob a custodian of “mail 
matter, or of any money or other property of the U.S.” The 
case concerned two men convicted under the law of attempt- 
ing to rob a Secret Service agent. The defendants attempted 
to overturn that conviction on the ground that the law was 
restricted to crimes involving employees of the Postal Ser- 
vice. (Dec. 10) 

Ruled, unanimously, that a narcotics conspiracy convic- 
tion could not be set aside merely because a jury bad found 
the defendant guilty on some counts and acquitted him on 
others. (Dec. 10) 


Ruled, unanimously, to reinstate the federal bank robbery - 


conviction of a member of the Aryan Brotherhood, as secret 
organization of white prison inmates. This reversed an ap- 
peals court ruling that the defendant's trial had been tainted 


when the judge allowed testimony that the defendant was a 
member of the group. (Dec. 10) 

Ruled, 8-0, that a defendant could not have his federal 
narcotics conviction overturned on the ground that he had 
been afraid to testify in his own behalf for fear of revealing a 
prior conviction. (Dec. 10) 

Refused to review a federal appeals court ruling setting 
payment of $60 million in back pay that Northwest Airlines 
owed to 3,352 women flight attendants for illegal discrimi- 
nation against them. (Jan. 14) 

Ruled, 6-3, that public school officials could legally 
search students if there were “reasonable grounds” to sus- 
pect this would bring evidence of a violation of the law or 
school rules. The court said that the “substantial interest” of 
school officials in maintaining discipline must be balanced 
against the interest of the students in privacy. (Jan. 15) 

Refused to review a ruling upholding an affirmative action 
plan with the goal of increasing promotions among minority 
corrections officers in New York State. (Jan, 7) a 

Ruled, unanimously, that police need not have a warrant 

or “probable cause” to stop and briefly detaih someone sus- 
pected of involvement in a pat crime in another jurisdic 24 
tion, (Jan. 8) 

Ruled, unanimously, that Trans World Airlines had vio> 
lated a federal law by requiring pilots to retire at age 60, 
rather than permitting them to assume other cockpit duties. 
The high court held that the TWA policy violated the fed- 
eral Age Discrimination in Employment Act. (Jan. 8) 

Ruled, 5-4, that the federal Copyright Act of 1976 permit- 
_ted a music publisher to continue earning royalties on a song 
after the copyright owner had terminated the contract with — 
the publisher. (Jan. 8) 

Ruled, unanimously, that federal bankruptcy law pro- 
tected toxic waste polluters from civil penalties, However, 
the court said that the state could prosecute a bankrupt pol- — 
luter for criminal contempt—in this case for not obeying an 
order to clean up a waste site before pe 
—or for violation of state environmental la an. 9) 
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Ruled, unanimously, that states could be held liable for 


unintentional discrimination against the handicapped under 


the federal Rehabilitation Act of 1983. A group of handi- 
capped people had sued Tennessee under the law because of 
the state's reduction of some Medicaid benefits. The high 
court held that Congress had intended the law to protect 
disabled persons not only from intentional discrimination 
on on state officials’ “thoughtlessness and indifference.” 
Jan, 9 


» Ruled, unanimously, that the obligation to file a federal 


- tax retum on time was with the taxpayer, sot his or her ac- 


countant, attorney, or whoever else might have actually pre- 
pared the return. (Jan, 9) 


Ruled, unanimously, that the Internal Revenue Service 


could use an ordinary summons, instead of seeking a court . 


‘order, to obtain information from a taxpayer during an in- 
— of a tax shelter involving unidentified partners. 
9 


Ruled, 5-4, that a state government could not specify how 
individual counties were to spend federal funds received un- 
der the Payment in Lieu of Taxes Act, which compensated 
gounties for loss of tax revenue if they contained federal 
Jands. (Yan. 9) 


Ruled, 7-2, to overturn an appeals court ruling and ap< 
prove the dismissal, in a murder case, of a potential juror 
who had expressed doubts about the death penalty, (Jan, 21) 


Ruled, 7-2, that a criminal defendant had the right to ef- 
fective counsel on appeal, (Jan, 21) 


Ruled; 9-1, that the city of Memphis could be held liable 
for damages assessed against its chief of police, although a 
Se suit named only the police chief as defendant, 

2 


Ruled, 5-4, to uphold the application of federal minimum 
Wage and overtime pay laws to state employees. In a major 
constitutional decision and a rare reversal of the court's own 
ruling, in 1976, the high court maintained that federal 
Jaws were binding on state and local governments, (Feb. 19 


Ruled, 8-1, that states must provide free psychiatric as- 
sistance for those pleading not guilty by reason of insanity. 
The court noted that 41 states had already made available 
“the psychiatrist's expertise.” This ruling was the high 
court's first in years to expand the basic constitutional rights 


of criminal defendants. (Feb, 26) 


Ruled, 3-4, to uphold the Environmental Protection 
Agency's authority to grant waivers from. clean-water stan- 
dards on 9 eA EN rERRE (oe aT nede 
gory. (Feb. 27) 


Ruled, 6-4, to allow a variation to the Miranda rule in a 
case involving one confession made before the suspect was 
told of his rights and the other made afterward, A state ap- 
peals court upset the subsequent conviction on the ground 
that after the first confession the “cat was sufficiently out of 
the bag to exert a coercive impact. .,"* The high court re- 
versed this finding, (Mar. 4) 


_ Ruled, 5-4, to uphold the right of Oneida Indian Nation 
in upper New York State to sue for damages for land taken 
from then in 1795, (Mar, 4) 


Ruled, unanimously, that passengers injured on interna- 


’ domal flights could not sue the carrier for damages unless 


the Were caused by unusual or unexpected cireum: 
stances. (Mar. 4) 

Ruled, 7-2, to void the $1,000 limit on spending by 
“PACs” —independent political action committees—to help 


elect presidential nominees. Deciding that the limit imposed 
by a 1971 law was a violation of the First Amendment guar 


Ruled, 7-2, to uphold the federal government's selective 
prosecution of draft resistors who openly showed their defi- 
ance. (Mar, 19) 


Ruled, 8-1, to uphold the right of a public employee to a 
hearing before being fired. The high court said the worker 
was “entitled to oral or written notice of the charges against 
him, an explanation of the employer's evidence, and the op- 
portunity to present his side of the story.” (Mar. 19) 


Ruled, 5-4, that workers on offshore oil drilling platforms 
in state waters were not covered by federal death and dis- 
ability benefits, because this work was not “maritime em- 
ployment,” as required by the nian and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. (Mar, 20) 


Ruled, unanimously, that an armed robbery suspect in 
Virginia could not be required to have surgery for removal 
of a bullet sought as evidence, The court deemed the surgery 
an unreasonable search, and as such prohibited by the 
Fourth Amendment. (Mar, 20) 


Ruled, 8-0, that Florida police had violated the Fourth 
Amendment by taking a crime suspect from his house to a 
police station for fingerprinting, without his consent, “prob- 
able cause,” or a warrant, However, the court held that this 
did not rule out the police's fingerprinting a suspect on the 
street. (Mar. 20) 


Ruled, 7-2, that the Fourth Amendment protection — 
against unreasonable seizure was not violated by a 20- 
minute roadside detention by police, (Mar, 20) 


Ruled, 5-4, that Alabama violated the Equal Préeéetion 
clause of the Constitution when granting preferential tax 
treatment to locally based companies in order to promote 
business and investment. However, the decision left open the » 
nigh that such a tax could have another justification. 

ay | ; 


Ruled, 7-2, that federal antitrust laws did not preclude 
groups of truckers from forming “rate bureaus” to collec- 
tively set rates for intrastate shipments, (Mar, 27) 


Automatically upheld, by a 44 deadlock, a federal ap- 
peals court ruling that declared unconstitutional as a viola- 
tion of free speech, an Oklahoma law calling for the dis- 
oo of any teacher advocating homosexual conduct. (Mar. 
2 


Ruled, unanimously, that a defendant could not be con- 
victed for possession of a firearm and for receiving that same 
firearm, despite separate federal laws against “possessing” a 
ae = against a convicted felon’s “receiving” a firearm. 

far, 2 


Ruled, 6-3, that police did not have the right to shoot 
feng ns suspects who were not armed or dangerous. 
far 2 


Affirmed, unanimously, the CIA's right to invoke the Na- 
tional Security Act as the basis for withholding the identity 
of its information sources from public disclosure, (Apr. 16) 


Affirmed, 8-0, the right of the Navaho Indian tribe to im- 
pose taxes on businesses conducted by outsiders on their 
land. (Apr. 16) 

Ruled, unanimously, that a tax-exempt religious Rated 
tion must pay the federal minimum wage to workers operat- 
ing its business facilities, (Apr, 23) 


Declined to hear an appeal on a ruling concerning the 
largest municipal-bond default in the country’s history, The 
ruling absolved 88 municipal utilities and local governments 
from liability for $2.25 billion in bonds issued by the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, (Apr. 29) 

Declined to review a ruling by a federal appeals court that 
the Environmental Protection Agency could order the recall 
of cars beyond the “useful life” category, as defined by the 
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Clean Air Act—five years or 50,000 miles, whichever came 
first. (Apr. 29) 


Ruled, 6-3, to uphold the search of motor homes: by ‘po- 
lice without search warrants, Since the motor homes could 
be easily driven away, before a warrant could be obtained, 
the court deemed them in the same category as cars, rather 
than houses. (May 13) 


Refused to review an appeal by the Chicago board of edu- 
cation for more federal funding for its desegregation pro- 
gram after the government had sent the city a single pay- 
ment of $20 million for this purpose. (May 20) 


Ruled, 6-3, that The Nation magazine infringed on a copy- 
right in 1979 by publishing without permission excerpts 
from a copyrighted book by former U.S. President Gerald 
R. Ford. The Nation claimed the “fair use” privilege for 
news reporting, since the information was by a public figure 
about public events of broad public concern. However, the 
high court said the magazine's use of material exceeded the 
fair use exception. (May 20) 


Ruled, 5-3, to uphold the right of an attorney to advertise 
in a newspaper or magazine, soliciting clients on specific le- 
gal problems. The court said that legal advice was protected 
by the First Amendment's guarantee of freedom of speech. 
(May 28) 


Ruled, 8-1, in two separate decisions, to rule out an ex- 
emption from federal securities law for stock sales aimed at 
“ownership or control of a closely-held business. (May 28) * 


Ruled, 6-3, to affirm a federal appellate ruling striking 
down an Alabama law that authorized a daily one-minute 
period of silence in public schools for “meditation or volun- 
tary prayer.” According to the high court, the law was un- 
constitutional because it endorsed religion as a “favored 
practice.” This decision came as a surprise to many, who 
expected the conservative court to ease’Constitutional stric- 
tures between government and religion. (June 4) 


Ruled, unanimously, to uphold a Massachusetts law re- 
quiring employer-sponsored health insurance plahs to in- 
clude mental-health care. The decision -was significant be- 
“cause perhaps as many as 26 states had similar laws 
requiring that plans cover treatment for specific problems 
including alcoholism, neonatal care, and outpatient kidney- 
dialysis. June 3) 

Ruled, 8-0, to uphold an agreement between Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, authorizing bank mergers across 
state lines by New England banks but excluding banks from 
states outside this region. Some 15 states had authorized re- 
gional interstate bank mergers. (June 10) 


Ruled, unanimously, that stock market newsletters not 
representing a brokerage firm or a client’s stock, need not be 


a> Wurchena sch aimee aN Sak 7 (une 


iste Fe unanimously, that an investor who traded illegally 
on inside information was not barred by that fact from suing 
the broker or corporate insider who passed on a false or mis- 
leading tip. (June 10) 

Ruled, unanimously, that a business cooperative’s move 
against an individual business was not an automatic viola- 
tion of antitrust laws, the key determination being whether 
the action produced “predominantly anticompetitive ef- 
fects." (June 11) 

Ruled, 5-3, to strike down a death sentence in Mississippi, 
where death sentences were automatically reviewed by the 
State’s highest court, because the prosecutor had told the 
jurors that the ultimate responsibility for a death penalty 
oe sae rest with them but on the state Supreme Court. 

une ff 


Ruled 8-0, to re-establish the criteria that employers need 
meet in order to force people to retire before age 70, The 
court said the employer must show either that a particular 
age.was “reasonably necessary to the normal operations of 
the particular business” and that “all or nearly all employ- 
ees above an age lack the qualifications” or that it was 
“highly eign to test each employee for barn 
by age. Gune 17) 


Ruled, 9-0, that the age-55 retirement rule of federal fire- 
fighters did not automatically validate similar retirement 
policies for state and local fire departments. (June 17) 


Declined to hear an appeal by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) against 
the continued use of its initials by the NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Education Fund, originally the NAACP's legal 
arm but a separate entity for many years. In 1982, the 
NAACP brought suit against the fund for trademark in- 
fringement, and a federal district court backed the NAACP, 
but an appeals court ruled that the NAACP had waited too 
long to sue. Gune 17) 


Ruled 5-4, in two separate decisions, to reaffirm separa- 
tion of church and state by voiding two programs of public © 
aid to parochial schools. The court deemed it unconstitu- 
tional to use public funds to pay for teaching in religious 
schools, even if the teachers were public school teachers and 
the courses non-religious. (July 1) 


Ruled, 8-1, to strike down a Connecticut law that an em- ~ 
ployee could not be required to work on his or her Sabbath. 


. June 26) 


Ruled, 5-4, that a labor union could not fire a member for — 
resigning during a strike and returning to work. The court 
said the National Labor Relations Act not only guaranteed 
an employee the right to bargain collectively, but also “the 
right to refrain from any or all” collective activity. June 27) 


, 
: 


Major Actions During the 99th Congress, 1985 


The 99th Congress convened Jan. 3. Bills passed and 
signed and other major actions during the first three-fourths 
of the session included the following: 


Aid to Farmers Vetoed. On Mar. 6, in his first veto of his 
second term in office, Pres. Reagan struck down legislation 
designed to give aid to farmers faced with severe liquidity 
problems. The bill switched crop support payments from 
Fall to Spring, increased the emergency farm loan guarantee 
program, and allocated $100 million to banks that would 
cut rates on farm loans. Reagan referred to the bill as a 
“massive new bailout that would add billions to the deficit.” 


MX Missiles Authorized, Pres. Reagan emerged victori- 
ous from a difficult battle on Mar. 28, when the House 


voted 217-210 to appropriate $1.5 billion for the production 
of 21 new MX missiles. The Senate had authorized the mis- 
siles on Mar. 19, 55-45, and had approved the funds on 
Mar. 20 by the same margin. On May 23, the Reagan ad- 
ministration and Senate leaders agreed to limit to 50 the 
number of missiles that could be deployed in existing Mi- 
nutemen silos. That ceiling was set up for one year. In addi- 
tion, a production limit for the missiles in the 1986 fiscal 
year was changed from 48 to 12. 


Aid to Nicaragua Voted, Pres. epee rseage Apr. 1 
on 2 compromise proposal to postpone military aid to. 
Nicaraguan contras. Renkee bad: bes ecvieed Saha 
quest for $14 million in military aid would be met with 
aiat vactatn deloat tp Congres, ihe. eostn eae a 


pret 
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Committee voted, Apr. 18, 15-13, in favor of the compro. 
mise, and sent it to the Senate floor. However, the House, in 
a series of votes, Apr. 23-24, rejected all forms of aid to the 
Nicaraguan contras. There had been agreement on limiting 


“the funds to humanitarian aid, but Demoorats insisted that 


~ bill guaranteeing 
in Jan. 1986, even if inflation remained low. The House * 
proved the Social Security bill by a 417-4 vote. A similar bill 


the release of the funds be tied to the resumption of direct 
talks between the Sandinista government and the U.S, ad» 
ministration. There was further disagreement over how the 
funds would be disbursed and who would monitor a truce. 
In a victory for the Reagan administration, June 6, the Sen+ 
ate voted, 55-42, to authorize $38 million over two years in 
nonmilitary aid to the Nicaraguan contras, In a further ac» 
tion the following day, the Senate approved, by voice vote, 
an amendment that would prohibit the use of U.S. funds for 
Operations against Nicaragua that would contravene interta- 
tional law or the charter of the Organization of American 
States. A compromise phrase added at the last minute al- 
lowed such operations if specifically authorized under U.S. 
law. The compromise plan adopted by the House, June 12, 
was stricter in its interpretation of “humanitarian aid” than 
was the Senate bill. According to the House amendment, the 
funds could be used for such items as food, medicine and 
clothing, but not for weapons, ammunition, or material that 
could “inflict serious bodily harm or death.” The aid would 
not be channeled thfough the Central Intelligence Ageney or 
the Pentagon. The Senate measure provided for funds to be 
channeled through the CIA, and could permit the purchase 
of helicopters or radar, Differences between the two Houses 
would be resolved in conference. 


TRS Law Repealed. The House and Senate repealed a new 
Internal Revenue law requiring people who drove cars on 
business to keep detailed accounts of business versus per 
sonal use of the vehicles. The House approved the repeal, 
Apr, 2, 412-1; the Senate approved it the next day, 92<1, 


Sanctions Against South Africa. On June 5, the Mouse 


approved, 295-127, a package of economic sanctions against 
South Africa. 


This was designed to help force an end to 
South Africa's apartheid system of racial segregation. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee had approved a similar 
bill, June 4. 


Social Security Increased, The House, Oct. 2, passed a 
that Social Security benefits would increase 


had been passed by the Senate, July 26, and the Senate was 
expected to accept the House version, Drea, Reagan, who 
had requested the legislation in July, said he was prepared to 
sign it, 


Disability Benefits Protected, Legislation intended to pres 
vent disabled people from being unfairly removed from the 
Soeial Security — rolls cleared Congress, Sept, 19 
and wasrsent to Pres, Reagan, who had indicated that he 
would sign it, The legislation would make it more difficult 
for 1.8 million disabled people on the rolls to be deprived of 
their benefits, It required the government to show strong 
proof that an individual's eondition had improved auffic 
ciently for him or her to work; it also made it easier for a 
person with multiple disabilities to qualify fer aid; and it 
would allow those cut from the rolla to keep reveiving bene: 
fits While they appealed the devision, 


Foreign Trade Legislation, Compromise legislation affeet= 
ing U.S, foreign trade was passed by the House and Senate, 
Oot, 9% Tt included both freestrade and mildly proteotiqniat 

rovisions, The House passed the bill by a vate of JAGel, the 
nate by a volee vote, Among the provisions was an exten — 
sion of duty-free treatment for many importa from 140 dee 
veloping nations, In other provisions, the President was ave 
thorized to seek freetrade agreements with Tarael and 
Sas and to negotiate wideranging reduetions in trade 
ere, 


Joint Budget Resolution, After montha of siruggle, the 
Senate and House finally approved, Aug, 1, a joint budget 
resolution, The compromise conferenve report called for att» 
lays of $967.6 billion and revenues of $793.7 billion in Aseal 
1986, to begin Oot, 1, 1985, Tatended to reduce federal defic 
cits for the next three years by $276.2 billion, the resalution 
claimed a $55.5 billion reduetion in fisoal 1986, However, 
many who voted for it acknowledged (hat these figures were 
dependent upon continued eeonomie reeavery and were 
probably unrealistic, Defense was the main area where Pres, 

eagan waa forced to give ground, The budget allowed mili» 
tary spending to rise at the rate of inflation; it ineluded no 
significant changes in taxes, and no change in the ooatofs 
living adjustments for Sooial Seeurity and federal pension 
benefits; further, it avoided large decreases in aid and bene 
fits programa for the poor, the elderly, and urban residenta, 
The House approved the resolution, 300119 the Senate, 


67-32, 


Deaths, Nov. 1, 1984-—Oct. 22, 1985 


‘0; character actor in 
the theater and : Santa Monica, 


60; British designer who 
Mourtied tis feorio ane sloth ernpre 
that bears her i a Gaventry, 
England, Sept, 1 


jonoma, Oal., Mar, 26, 
Bauer er Chart 2 62; actress wing Blarred 
radio and TV 


Light radio and 
dayne serial for 05 years; New York, 


Beard, James, 61; food auth and 
author of rurorOus pee tat kay. New 


York, 
Beck, 8: director 


the Living tar; New York japt. 14, 
Bell, Ricky, 20; former Tampa hey 
running back; Inglewood 


ene Carson, 78; Protestant 
reas 19808 and 19608; 


nish poet 
who was awarded ne 10f7 Nobel 
Prize for yf Beech] bahar 14, = Nov, 36 
"A"! moves} tho 10008 and 408 
ric Cheerios sacar ty 
ee 36-76, Naples, Fia,, July Meade 


“1c 


a, 
Wasser Cohape 1oae-ea” 
Newtown, Pa, Mar, 3, : ( 


Boll, Helnriah, 67; Weat German novelist 
who won the 1072 Nobel Prine for 
erie Hh : ron tar ly 16, 

ya , 9) Yoder of the 
are Union 1903-72) 
tival in UI 


ited Wt Whose, a, May 31, 


eared ii 
Ee and on oh Mioodlana tite Ge Cal, 


berms | minister o 
Norway rye ne the 19703; Oslo, Kst, 


mocks, Louise, 70; Sent film star; 
Mochest eat ly he 


frown, Care, at; ey Hf en who 


authored 86) yeire 
Auatralia, 4 ” 
"bend wi | er role OF of he Ki Wg nate n ye 
musical The King and |) Naw Yi 
Burnet, a 

state and ear i ho 
Hany ment 1960 Nobel Prize for 
medicine; Sapourie Aug. 1, 


= iy a ee 
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_ Burnham, Linden Forbes Sampson, 62; Enders, John F., 88; virologist who ars pec rf need Ae Se 
ruler of Guyana since 1964; Guyana, helped discover vaccines against polio, Communist Party and that nation’ 


Aug. 6. 

Burrows, Abe, 74; librettist, director, and 
author of numerous Broadway shows; 
New York, May 17. 

Byrnes, John W., 71; U.S. 
representative from Wisconsin, 

1945-73; a Wis., Jan. 12. 


Taylor, 84; prolific best-selling 
author, Dear and Glorious Physician; 
Greenwich, Conn., Aug. 30. 

Calvino, Italo, 62; italian novelist and 
short-story writer; Siena, Italy, Sept. 19. 
Campbell, Kay, 80; actress who 
appeared in the All My Children 
daytime TV series for the past 15 
years; Greenwich, Conn., May 27. 
' Canaday, John, 78; art orfic for the N.Y. 
Times, 1959-76; New York, July 19. 
Chagall, Marc, 97; Russian-born artist 
who was a major force in rare 
ot St Paul de Vence, France, Mar. 


Chandler, George, 86; actor who 
appeared in over 150 films; Los 


Claire, Ina, 92 ; actress who starred in the 
svge for S ' decades; San Francisco, 
Clarke, Kenny, 71; jazz drummer who 


helped ori 
ross 88; governor of 
Kentucky, 1947-50; U.S. senator, 
1950-56; Morganfi ield, Ky., Mar. 12. 
Clinton, Larry, orchestra pre ‘3 
composer and arranger uring 
ee era; Green Valley, Ariz., May 


Celestine, Nick, 61; actor who 
portrayed Coach in the Cheers TV 
sitcom; Los Angeles, Feb. 12. 
Collingwood, Charles, 68; CBS News 
correspondent for more than 4 


Caming to Town; New York, Apr. 6. 
Cor Fernando, lian bass 


‘ena, , 87; 
the 6s trough fh 1970s; L 
4 @ ugano, 
Switzerland, Nov. 


Cowles, Jr., aaecer 82; head of 
publishing empire; founded Look 
magazine; NLY., July 8. 

Crane, Barry, 57; contract bridge expert 
who won more titles than anyone else 
niet game's history; Los Angeles, 


merge se, 52, cate! nun who 


had hit recording 
9608 Wavres, 


, 65; singer who was 
1940s and 1950s; Los 


hascorgp hg 64; bo plat 4 writer and 
actress who appeared on TVs Night 
Court; Los Angeles, May 14. 
Dickenson, A 78; jazz oriciee 
New York, Nov. 16. 
Dubuffet, Jean, 83; French painter and 
sculptor; , May 12. 


Gombe in 
Deamon. Shin 


Ehricke, Krafft A., 67; German-bo: 
pioneer and physicist La Jolla, 


Eisenhower, Milton, 85; diplomat and 
educator; brother of the former 
president; Baltimore, May 2. 
Eforde, Flash, Pie pet Lie eg 


junior-| in the 
1960s; Manila, Jan. 2. 


inate be-bop; Paris, Jan. 25. 


measles, Soy idee Waterford, 


Conn., Sept. 9. é 
Eriander, Tage F., &4; prime minister of 
es , 1946-68; Huddinge, Sweden, 
4 


Ervin Jr., Sam, 88; U.S, senator from 
North Carolina, 1954-75; chaired the 
1973 Senate Ly eg committee; 
Winston-Salem, Apr. 23 


‘ F 
Faylen, Frank, 79; character actor who 
Fg hg in some 400 films; Burbank, 


Aug. 2 

Flory, Paul J., 75; chemist who won the 

Eig mes Prize in chemistry; Big Sur, 
a 

Foster, Phil, 72; comedian and actor 
who appeared on the Laverne and 
Shirley TV sitcom; Rancho Mirage, 
Cal., July 8. 

Frazee, Jane, 67; actress who id 
eer iy ak ge neg kui gett 
Newport Beach, Cal., Sept. 6. 

Funseth, Rod, 52: golfer who earned 

over $400,000 on the PGA tour; Napa, 
Cal. Sept. 9. 


Gisicaicsi; esc, 62: avert: Geetie Sisko 
ee 1960s; Los Angeles, 


Gordon, Ruth, 86; character actress 
whose career spanned 70 years; 
Edgartown, Mass., Aug. 28. 


created the Dick Tracy strip; 
Woodstock, lil., May 11. 

Greene, Richard, 66; British actor who 
played Flabin Hood on TV in the 1250s; 
London, June 1 

Guarnieri, Johnny, 67; jazz pianist; 
Livingston, N. ie te 


amition, Margaret, 62; actress who 
a the “Wicked Witch of the West” 
Hise fe of Oz; Salisbury, 


boat Harlech ‘(Wither David Orm: 
Gore), 66; Britain's ambassador to he 


Hastie, Patricia Roberts, 60; secretary 
of HEW and HUD during the Carter 
po clgbeorite she Washington, D.C., Mar. 


gr ri etd 86; director of over 60 
Hollywood ims; Los Angeles, Feb, 11.. 
Hauser, poser, 89; ac pl 
health-food advocate and author, Look 
po teon Live Longer; N. Hollywood, 


typ supchioe Edward “Ted”, 73; track and 
ach; Chicago, May 3. 
Hayes, Alfred, 74; Tovelat, post, and 
rei ga r, Sherman Oaks, Cal., 
Hayward, Louis, 75; film actor who 


played swashbuckling heroes in the 
: rie and 1940s; Paim Springs, Cal., 


Helstein, Ralph, 76; labor lawyer and 
trade"tnion leader; Chicago, Feb. 14. 

Hewitt, Foster, 83; sportscaster who 
was the voice ie hockey i in Canada; 
Toronto, Apr. 2 

Hill, Lister, 69; U. 's, senator from 
Alabama, 1938-68; Montgomery, Aia., 

ee 
Himes, Chester, 75; novelist, Cotton 

Comes to Harlem; Moraira, Spain, Nov. 


12, 
Holt, John, 62; educator and author, 
How Children Fail, Boston, Sept. 14, 


—— since Worid War Il; Albania, Apr. 


Hadeon, Bot actor who was a 
major star of + geal bs Los 


aases Oct. 

Hutchinson, acai 70; US. 
oes from m Michigan, 1963-77; 
Naples, Fi wie 


Ingersoll, Ralph, 4; journalist, author, 
and publisher; Mas Beach, Mar. 8, 


Jasob, Waltes Ube: pr teerhaba 


became the Hertz Corp., Monk Feb. 6. 
Jenner, William E., 76; U.S. senator from 

indiana, 1947-59; Bedford, ind., Mar, 9. 
Jones, Jo, 73; jazz drummer who was 

ites i seg or New York, 


sones, Ply ee 62; a ngs modem 
drummer; Phil fa, Aug. 30. 
Joy, oy Candia 91; actress who was a 
eng: star of silent films; New York, 


K 
Kelly, Charles “Commando,” 64; the 
first eniisted man to receive the 
i pore wg ne a World 
i; Pittsburgh, Jan. 


_ Kelly dr, John 8, 57; president of the 


ae oe Committee; Philadelphia, 

ar, 

Kinard, Frank “Bruiser”, 70; football 
one who was a charter member of = 

pied rege: Football Hall of Fame; 

Jackson, Miss., Sept. 7. 

King Sr. Hew. 8 Martin Luther, 84; 
religious leader and civil rights activist; 
father of the slain civil iit, recy 
Atlanta, Nov. a 


King, W: ard 
ite waltzes made hima 
popular recor and radio star in the 
1930s; Paradise Valley, Ariz., July 16. 
teppee ns Vladimir, 80; Soviet aviator 
who set many world ——_ in the 
1930s; eg oi 
3 C1 74; 


economist 
who won in 1975 Nobel Prize for 
preg ah Science; New Haven, 
Kunkel, Bill, 48; former major league 
eh hy foci umpire; » Nude, 


K , 79; band leader and radio 
weg a 


Lang, Harold, 64; cia who starred in” 
several Broadway musicals; Chico, 


Cal., July 26. 5 ae ee 
, Susanne ; philosopher 

whose work affected ing in ; 
psychology and the social sciences; 
Old Lyme, Conn., July 17. 

Lawford, Peter, 61; British-born actor 
who appeared At some 50 films; Los 
ie tra 

LeMa Sect 88; costume designer 
for Broadway shows and films; won 3 
Oscars; Palm Springs, Cal., June 8. 

Le Roy, Hal, 71; tap dancerwho 
appeared In clubs and the theater; 


List, 
Ledge Henry Cabot 82; political leader 
e, 
S. senator, delegate to the 
ON’ an pete pliy rol S. Vietnam; 
Beverly, Mass., fom 2, 


N.Y., Maz. 24, 
Gillis W., 61; U.S. representative 
trom Louisiana sinoe 1972; 


Washington, D.C., Jan. 20. + es 
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M 
Macinnes, Helen, 77; novelist who 
rai hg in spy fiction; New York, 


Sept. 30. 
Margo, 68; film actress of the 1930s and 
1940s; Pacific Palisades, Cal., July 17. 
Marks, aren, 75; agian best 
known for Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer; New York, Sept. 3. - 
Willard, 84; ; founder of the 


Martin, John, 
iad 1927-63: Saratoga, N.Y., May 


Miler, Arnold R., 62; president of the 
United Mine Workers of America in the 
1970s; Charleston, W. Va., July 12. 

; actor who starred as 
Michdél Anthony on the 1950s TV 
series, The Millionaire; Santa Monica, . 
Cal., Feb. 8.. 
.Mosher, Charles A., 78 
tm Oh, 1961-77; 
Oberlin, Oh., Nov. 1 

Moyse, Marcel, 95; Parich, flutest and 

a techniques; Brattleboro, 


Mungo, Van Lingle, 79; iter forthe 
Brooklyn Dodgers in the 1930s; 
Pageland, S.C., Feb. 12. — 


N 
Naipaul, Shiva, 40; Trinidad-born author 
and journalist; London, Aug. 13. 
Clarence, 80; the voice of Donald 
Duck in over 150 cartoons and movies 
Se or aga Burbank, Cal., Feb. 


Nathan, Robert, 91; author vino wrote 


; 


listens Looper es esi cok h 

: whose 

film career spanned 40 years; Los 
Angeles, Sept. 27. 


North, John Ringling, 81; head of the 
Ringling Brothers and Bamum & Bailey 
ee one, Grunaele, Beka 


phia, Mar. 12_ 


P 
eee ee layed The 
tartar tenes! Gran: Terinon 


Hay de film director, The 
Wild Bunch, Straw Dogs; Inglewood, 


Pittsburgh Pirates baseball games for 
nearly 3 decades; Pittsburgh, June 10. 

Pritikin, Nathan, 69; nutritionist and 
author; Albany, N.Y., Feb. 21. 


Q 
Karen Ann, 31; woman whose 
10-year coma sparked debate on the 
of life and the ' aad 
Morris Plains, N.J., eis 


Redgrave, Sir Michael, 77; British stage 
 aleipelod Denham, England, Mar. 


Richards, Harold M.S., 90; radio 


who orchestrated 
eee neneaey, eer Le ee 


Fig, ag 95; Bronvay New OK Jan. 17. 
Robin, Leo, 89; who received 9 
Memory; Los ee 
Rock, Dr. bert : obstetrician and, 
gynecologist ielped develop the 
first oral re Gece in the 1950s; 


Floss, Leonard, 68: Saerteaccelly 
list; White Plains, N.Y., 


69; defense |; 


Shivers, Allan, 77; peo: of Texas, 
1949-57; Austin, Jan. 14. 
Eddie, Boston 


64; French actress 
who won a 1958 Oscar as best actress 
a ET: Ray. Sept: 


ee ee 
York, Mar, 23. 
Sloane, Eric, 80; painter and author; New 
York, Mar. 6. 
Smith, Kent, 78; suoporting actor whose. 
career spanned 4 decades; Los 


Angeles, Aex-22. ? 
Samantha, 13; gir! who gained 
worldwide fame a ad Si letter 


sont pose Soviet ag oes Yuri 
indropov; Auburn, Me. 
Sokolov, Valentin, 58; Soviet post, 


hn and dissident; USSR, reported 

lov, 8. as 

Sondergaard, Gale, 86; character 
actress who appeared in many films in 
the 1930s and 1940s; Woodland Hills, 
Cal., Aug. 14. 

Spigelgiass, Leonard, 76; playwright 
Lie screenwriter; Los Angeles, Feb. 


seringr, er, Axel, 73; West German 

er; W. Berlin, Sept. 22. 

PE es Louis, 74; investment analyst and 
financial writer; New York, Mar. 16. 

Sturgeon, Theodore, 67; science fiction 
writer; Eugene, Ore., May 8. 

Surtees, Robert, 78; Hollywood 

r who wor 3 Academy 

5. 


Tanny, Vic, 73; ahysical fitness pioneer 
who developed aesthetically appealing 
health clubs in the 1930s and 1940s; 

Tebelak, "jonn-Michael, 36; pl ight 

pl sh 
and director who wrate Godspell; Ni 
York, Apr. 2. 
A. Mims, 74; journalist who 
headed UPI from 1962 to 1972; 
Greenwich, Conn., July 26. 


Vv 
Visser ’t Hooft, Willem A., 84; Dutch 
theologian who headed the World 
wr of Churches, 1948-66; Geneva, 
uly 4. 


Ww 
Wakefield, Dick, 64; outfielder who 
played for Detroit Tigers in the 1940s; 
Detroit, Aug. 26. 
Ward, Lynd, 80; illustrator of ng 
children’s book 7he Little Ai 
and the Great poss Bridge; 
Reston, Va., June 28. 
Carol, 42: hacia ak for her 


Manzanillo, Mexico, Jan. 13. 

Weatherwax, Rudd, 77; Hollywood dog 
trainer who trained the original Lassie; 
Mission Hills, Cal., Feb. 25. 

Weiland, Cooney, 80; hockey player and 
coach at Harvard Univ. for 21 years; 
Boston, ae 3. 
Welch Jr, Robert, 85; founder and 
patriarch of the John Birch Society; 
Winchester, Mass., Jan. 6. 

Welles, Orson, 70; actor and director 
who created and starred in the film 
Sage Citizen Kane; Los Angeles, Oct. 

White, E.B., 86; essayist and author of 
children 's books, Charlotte's Web; 
North 8rooklin, Me., Oct. 1, 

Charles “Cootie”, 77; trumpet 
player who was long associated with 
the Duke Ellington orchestra; New 


York, Sept. 15. 
We Hedtey, 64; jockey who 
i aver 2,500 races; Franklin Square, 


Y., Dec, 29, 
Woodruff Robert W., 95; businessman 
who headed the Coca Cola Co. from 
1923 to Usa Atlanta, Mar. 7. 


ja Lloyd, 85; 
fa Be eat and wife of Frank Lloyd 
Wright; Scottsdale, Ariz., Mar. 1. 


XYZ 
Yarbrough, LeeRoy, 46; former stock 
car racer; Case gy ea ro Dec. 7. 
Young, Stephen M., 95; 
ysl ed 1959-71; Ben D.C., 


sats =e the NBA i in ore rine tea ae. 
lyde Park, N.Y., Oct. 15. 
"94: Russian-born 

aNyOmist Aono, Nev., Feb. 22. 


~ 
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Along with this book, you are eligible to use a... 


Toll-Free — 
Reference Service 


Having difficulty finding a fact or topic in this Book? Need 
information on a topic and don’t have the Book handy? Call 
the Toll-Free Reference Service any time, 24 hours a day. 
An operator will be there to help you with information 
contained in the Book ...on the spot! Just call toll-free from 
anywhere in the continental United States (except Florida) 
800-327-1284. From Florida, call 800-432-2096. Enjoy! 


Want additional copies of this book? 


They’re just $13.95 each (plus $1.95 shipping and 
handling, plus tax if any). To order, call the toll-free 
number above or write to: P.O. Box 405599, Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 33340-5599. 
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